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REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Manila  P.  /.,  October  28, 1907. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  operations  of  the  department  of  the  interior,  which,  unless 
otherwise  expressly  stated,  covers  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

OBGANIZATION  07  THE  DEPABTMENT. 

The  only  important  change  in  the  organization  of  the  department 
is  the  transfer  of  the  division  of  ethnology  from  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion to  the  bureau  of  science.  ^  At  the  time  the  bureau  of  non-Chris- 
tian tribes  was  abolished,  provision  was  made  for  continuing  its  work 
by  creating  a  division  of  ethnology  in  the  bureau  of  education.  This 
action  was  taken  in  the  hope  that  ethnological  investigation  might 
be  carried  out  by  school  teachers  during  vacation  periods  and  at  other 
times,  and  that  economy  might  thus  m  achieved. 

The  former  bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes  not  only  carried  on 
investigations  relative  to  non-Christian  tribes,  with  a  view  to  gaining 
information  which  was  of  scientific  interest  or  mi^ht  serve  as  a  basis 
for  legislation  and  administration  calculated  toT)etter  their  condi- 
tion, but,  under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  made 
such  investigations  as  he  deemed  necessary  into  the  practical  operation 
of  existing  laws  for  the  government  of  such  tnbes  and  into  the 
conduct  or  those  who  governed  them.  The  transfer  of  this  work  to 
the  bureau  of  education  left  the  secretary  of  the  interior  in  a  some- 
what anomalous  position.  He  had  executive  control  over  five  prov- 
inces organized  under  the  special  provincial  government  act,  and 
largely  populated  by  non-Christians,  and  he  was  vested  with  author- 
ity to  approve  or  disapprove  the  acts  of  governors  and  provincial 
boards  relative  to  the  non-Christian  inhabitants  of  all  other  provinces 
except  the  Moro  Province,  but  was  left  without  agents  to  make  such 
investigations  as  he  might  deem  necessary,  and  was  thus  forced  to 
depend  upon  the  courtesy  of  another  department  for  assistance  which 
was  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  his  duty.  This  fact, 
together  with  the  further  one  that  expectations  as  to  the  ability  or 
school  teachers  to  perform  ethnological  work  were  not  realized,  led 
to  the  transfer  of  the- division  of  ethnology  from  the  bureau  of  educa- 
tion to  the  bureau  of  science.  This  change  places  it  where  it  logically 
belongs,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  part  of  its  work  is  strictly  scien- 
tific while  the  other  part  is  necessarily  carried  on  at  the  request,  and 
usually  under  the  direction,  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
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INSPECTION  07  FBOVINCES. 

Section  29  of  act  numbered  1396  (special  provincial  ffovemment 
act)  imposes  upon  the  secretary  of  the  interior  the  duty  of  inspecting 
at  least  once  during  the  fiscal  year  each  of  the  provinces  organized 
under  said  act. 

This  inspection  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1906,  was  completed 
in  April.  Further  inspection  would  therefore  not  have  been  timely 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1907,  nor  would  it 
then  have  been  practicable  in  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  Nueva 
Vizcaya  on  account  of  the  interruptions  to  overland  travel  incident 
to  the  rainy  season. 

NORTHERN   INSPECTION   TRIP. 

On  October  15,  1906,  the  secretary  of  the  interior  sailed  for  the 
United  States  on  six  months'  leave,  and  upon  his  return,  on  April  14, 
1907,  found  that  his  presence  was  required  immediately  at  Ba^io  in 
order  to  make  a  quorum  of  the  Conmiission.  It  was  not  until  May 
22  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  start  on  his  annual  tour  of  inspection. 
His  first  trip,  which  was  made  in  company  with  the  governor-general, 
began  at  Baguio,  Benguet,  on  this  date,  covered  the  provinces  oi 
Benffuet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  ended  at  Manila 
on  June  24.  As  it  was  manifestly  impossible  to  complete  the  in- 
spection of  Mindoro  and  Palawan  in  the  remaining  six  days  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  as  other  duties  made  the  presence  o?  the  secretary  of 
the  interior  at  Manila  necessary  at  this  time,  the  inspection  of  the 
last-named  provinces  was  delayed,  but  it  was  completed  on  October 
8, 1907. 

PUBLIC  ORDER  IN  BENQUET,  LEPANTO-BONTOC  AND  NUEVA  VIZCATA. 

Conditions  in  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya  were 
found  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  pweople  of  these  provinces  are 
contented  and  fairly  prosperous.  Their  townships  and  settlements 
are  for  the  most  part  reasonably  well  governed,  and  the  state  of 
public  order  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  There  have  been  but  a  very 
few  isolated  cases  of  head-hunting  during  the  year.  At  the  time  of 
the  downfall  of  Spanish  sovereignty  the  trail  between  Bagabag  and 
Carig  was  protected  by  four  permanent  garrisons  and  travelers  were 
allowed  to  pass  over  it  only  under  convoy,  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  attack  by  head-hunters.  At  present  there  is  no  garrison  anywhere 
on  this  trail  and  women  may  be  met  passing  over  it  unattended. 

PUBLIC  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BENGUET,  LEPANTO-BONTOC  AND  NUEVA  VIZCAYA. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  law  imposing  a  public  improvement 
tax,  means  of  communication  are  being  rapidly  improved.  In  Ben- 
guet all  but  one  of  the  fords  which  have  heretofore  interrupted 
traflSc  northward  along  the  so-called  "  river  trail "  during  the  rainy 
season  have  now  been  eliminated  by  the  construction  of  bridges,  ana 
the  "  hill  trail "  between  Baguio  and  Cervantes,  which  fmlows  a 
high  divide  throughout  nearly  its  entire  extent  and  is  always  free 
from  interruption  by  swollen  streams,  is  being  steadily  pushed  to- 
ward completion. 

In  Lepanto-Bontoc  the  new  trail  to  the  coast  has  been  completed 
as  far  as  the  boundary  of  the  municipality  of  Tagudin  ana  will 
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soon  reach  the  sea.  This  trail  is  30  miles  long  and  its  grade  nowhere 
exceeds  6  per  cent  It  crosses  but  two  streams  of  any  considerable 
size,  and  tnese  can  be  bridged  readily.  The  trip  from  Cervantes  to 
the  sea  can  now  be  made  m  one  day.  The  trip  over  the  old  trail 
usually  occupied  two  and  one-half  days,  and  involved  the  climbing 
of  many  steep  grades  as  well  as  the  crossing  of  13  fords,  many  of 
which  became  impassable  for  considerable  periods  during  the  rainy 
season. 

Road  work  has  also  been  pushed  in  the  eastern  part  of  Lepanto- 
Bontoc  The  main  trail  north  from  Bontoc  has  been  extenaed  to 
Guinaan  and  Balbalasan,  a  distance  of  80  miles.  The  trail  to  the  top 
of  Polls  Mountain,  on  the  way  from  Bontoc  to  Banaue  in  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  has  been  improved  and  a  good  rest  house  has  been  built  at 
its  highest  point.  Tne  old  trail  from  this  latter  point  to  Banaue, 
with  its  steep  ascents  and  heavy  adverse  ^ades.  can  soon  be  aban- 
doned, as  a  new  line  has  been  surveyed  wnich  aescends  steadily  on 
a  grade  of  6  per  cent  or  less,  and  a  trail  along  this  line  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  trail  from  Bagabag  to  Quiangan  has 
bem  widened  and  greatly  improved.  In  fact,  as  far  as  Payoan  it  is 
now  practically  a  cart  road. 

The  trail  from  Bagabag  to  the  Isabela  boundary  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  could  be  converted  into  a  cart  road  at  comparatively 
small  expense.  Unfortunately,  the  Christian  province  of  Isabela  has 
done  nothing  to  improve,  or  even  maintain  the  trail  and  highway 
which  formerly  led  from  the  provincial  boundary  of  the  towns  of 
Cordon,  Carig,  and  Echague.  This  is  the  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand, as  these  towns  are  largely  dependent  upon  Nueva  Vizcaya  for 
their  rice.*  It  is  to  be  hop^  that  this  situation,  which  results  in 
bottling  up  the  agricultural  products  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  can  soon  be 
remedied. 

NEW   BO(7ND ABIES   FOB   AlfBUBAYAN. 

The  recommendations  embodied  in  the  last  annual  report  of 'the 
secretary  of  the  interior  relative  to  the  establishment  of  new  and 
more  definite  boundaries  for  the  subprovince  of  Amburayan  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  municipality  or  Tagudin  with  that  subprovince 
as  its  capital  have  been  carried  out.  An  end  has. thus  been  put  to 
many  troublesome  questions  which  caused  friction  between  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  of  La  Union,  South  Ilocos,  and  Lepanto-Bontoc, 
and  adequate  protection  has  been  provided  for  the  Igorot  residents 
of  La  Union,  many  of  whom  had  long  suffered  grievous  abuses  at 
the  hands  of  their  Christian  neighbors. 

EflTABUSHMENT  OF  THE  8UBPB0VINCE8  OF  KAUNOA  AND  APAYAO. 

As  recommended  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  two  new  subprovinces,  known  as  "  Kalinga  "  and  "  Apayao," 
have  been  established.  Kalinga  appertains  to  the  province  or  Le- 
panto-Bontoc and  includes,  roughly  speaking,  all  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan  inhabited  by  Kalingas,  as  well  as 
the  Saltan  River  valley,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  peopled  by  wild 
Tinguians.  Apayao,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  province  of  Cagayan, 
includes  all  the  remaining  territory  inhabited  by  wild  tribes  between 
the  northern  boundary  of  Kalinga,  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan,  the 
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crest  of  the  Cordillera  Central,  and  the  China  Sea  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Luzon. 

Senor  Bias  Villamor,  who  had  previously  served  as  governor  of 
Abra  and  of  Isabela,  has  been  maoe  lieutenant-governor  of  Apayao, 
and  has  already  begun  his  work  there  with  signal  success. 
.  Lieutenant-Governor  Walter  F.  Hale  of  Amburayan,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  subprovince  of  Kalinga,  his  work  m  Amburayan 
having  merited  this  promotion.  Thus  fer  he  has  been  able  only  to 
make  a  hasty  trip  through  his  new  subprovince,  it  having  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  return  to  Amburayan  in  order  to  complete  \infinished 
business. 

The  task  before  each  of  these  lieutenant-governors,  involving  as  it 
does  the  establishment  of  law  and  order  among  warlike  peoples  over 
most  of  whom  no  governmental  authority  of  any  sort  has  heretofore 
been  exercised,  is  by  no  means  easy,  but  it  is  believed  that  both  are 
competent  to  perform  the  arduous  duties  imposed  on  them,  and  that 
in  the  not  distant  future,  conditions  as  satisfactory  as  those  which 
now  prevail  in  Bontoc  and  Nueva  Vizcaya  will  be  brought  about  in 
Kalinga  and  Apayao. 

UNGOVEBNED  TEBBITOBT  IN  NORTHERN  LUZON. 

The  only  part  of  Luzon  in  which  there  now  exists  no  machinery 
for  the  exercise  of  governmental  control  over  the  inhabitants  is  the 
eastern  Cordillera,  from  the  vicinity  of  Baler  and  Casiguran  north- 
ward to  Cape  Engano. 

According  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  this  great  unknown 
region  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  negritos.  The  undersigned  hopes  per- 
sonally to  investigate  conditions  there  at  some  time  in  the  near 
future. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  PROVINCE  OF  AGUSAN. 

It  has  long  been  well  known  that  deplorable  conditions  requiring 
remedial  action  existed  among  the  non-Christian  and  "new-Chris- 
tian"" inhabitants  in  the  provinces  of  Surigao  and  Misamis  in  the 
island  of  Mindanao;  but  until  the  task  of  establishing  government 
over  the  more  important  tribes  of  northern  Luzon  could  be  completed, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  work  so  urgently  necessary  in 
northern  Mindanao. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  provision  had  finally  been  made  for 
the  organization  of  the  subprovinces  of  Kalinga  and  Apayao,  further 
investigation  into  conditions  in  Surigao  and  Misamis  was  undertake^, 
and  act  No.  1693,  which  among  other  things  creates  the  province  of 
Agusan  and  the  subprovinces  of  Butuan  and  Bukidnon,  was  passed 
on  August  20,  1907.  This  act  cuts  off  from  the  province  of  Misamis 
all  territory  inhabited  by  members  of  non-Christian  tribes  and  makes 
of  it  a  subprovince  called  Bukidnon  from  the  name  of  the  most  im- 
portant tribe  inhabiting  it.  There  are,  however,  some  Subanos  and  a 
considerable  number  of  Manobos  in  this  subprovince. 

All  the  former  territory  of  the  province  of  Surigao  west  of  its 
eastern  mountain  chain  was  cut  on  and  made  the  subprovince  of 

<>  *'  New-Christians  *'  is  the  name  commonly  applied  in  the  Philippines  to  the 
members  of  non-Christian  tribes  who  have  recently  received  baptism. 
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Butuan.  The  subprovinces  of  Bukidnon  and  Butuan  together  form 
the  province  of  Agusan. 

Included  within  the  territory  of  Butuan  are  three  Christian 
municipalities.  One  of  these,  Talacogon,  has  but  about  1,000  inhab- 
itants and  should  never  have  been  organized  as  a  municipality,  as 
it  has  neither  men  competent  to  hold  office  nor  funds  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  municipal  government.  It  will  speedily  be  reorganized 
as  a  township.  The  other,  Butuan,  has  well  earned  the  reputation 
of  being  the  worst-governed  municipality  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Its  inhabitants  have  now  been  given  a  reasonable  time  in  which  to 
put  their  town  in  a  decent  sanitarv  condition  and  to  reform  their 
municipal  government,  and  have  Been  warned  that  failure  to  do 
these  thin^  within  the  prescribed  period  will  result  in  the  reorgani- 
zation of  Butuan  as  a  township.  The  third  municipality,  Cabad- 
baran,  is  well  governed  and  prosperous.  It  was  included  in  the 
province  of  Agusan  because  communication  with  Butuan  will  be  far 
easier  than  with  Surigao  and  because  it  is  so  surrounded  by  territory 
inhabited  by  non-Christians  that  anv  other  disposition  of  it  would 
involve  much  difficulty  in  establishing  a  satisfactory  provincial 
boundary  between  Surigao  and  Agusan. 

Among  the  reasons  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  province 
of  Agusan  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

Not  one  cent  of  the  funds  made  available  by  the  insular  govern- 
ment for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  non-Christian  inhabitants 
of  Surigao  and  Misamis  had  ever  been  expended,  the  provincial 
boards  and  provincial  governors  having  allowed  them  to  accumulate 
without  making  the  slightest  effort  to  use  them  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  set  aside. 

Not  the  slightest  effort  had  been  made  in  either  province  to  enforce 
the  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks  to  members  of  non- 
Christian  tribes.  On  the  contrary,  such  sale  was  carried  on  openly 
and  upon  a  large  scale  in  the  capital  of  Misamis  under  the  very  noses 
of  the  provincial  authorities. 

Little  if  any  effort  had  been  made  by  the  local  authorities  to  check 
the  smoking  of  opium,  which  is  on  the  increase. 

In  Misamis  no  provincial  governor  had  ever  so  much  as  visited  the 
settlements  of  non-Christians  or  of  new-Christians,  although  all  of 
the  latter  could  readily  be  reached  on  horseback  in  one  to  four  days. 
Many  of  these  settlements  had  been  left  without  any  officers  what- 
ever, and  the  most  that  had  been  done  in  anjr  case  was  to  appoint, 
in  a  perfunctory  way,  a  president,  vice-president,  and  councilors. 
These  unfortunate  officials  served  without  pay  and  without  any  in- 
structions as  to  their  duties. 

In  Surigao  nothing  whatever  had  been  done  for  the  hill  people. 
The  settlements  of  '"new -Christians,"  under  the  pretext  that  their 
inhabitants,  having  been  baptized,  were  no  longer  members  of  non- 
Christian  tribes,  had  been  made  "  barrios  "  of  the  two  municipalities 
of  Butuan  and  Talacogon,  and  had  in  effect,  been  turned  over  to 
these  municipalities  for  plunder.  In  both  provinces  the  non-Chris- 
tian and  "  new-Christian  "  inhabitants  had  in  many  instances  been 
shamelessly  robbed  of  their  agricultural  products,  or  if  paid  some- 
thing for  them,  had  received  but  a  small  fraction  of  their  value. 
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The  followinff  schedule  of  values  commonly  paid  at  Cagayan  for 
products  brought  in  by  the  Bukidnon  will  suflSciently  illustrate  this 
point: 

For  one-half  picul  of  gutta  percha  or  hemp,  worth  approximately 
^=12,  a  jar  of  salt  worth  ^.20. 

For  3  pounds  of  hemp  worth  about  ?H).65,  two  boxes  of  matches 
costing  f^.02  each. 

For  two  bid-bids  of  hemp  or  gutta  purcha,  worth  approximately 
P'l.lO,  a  package  of  cigarettes  worth  fH).06. 

For  one  bid-bid  of  hemp,  1  Highland  cream  can  full  of  kerosene  oil. 

SOUTHERN  INSPECTION  TRIP. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the  organ- 
ization of  Agusan.  the  undersigned  left  on  his  annual  southern 
inspection  trip. 

MINDOBO. 

The  first  province  visited  was  Mindoro,  where  good  crops  and  a 
continuance  of  good  order  had  produced  substantial  improvement  in 
material  conditions  since  the  time  of  the  last  inspection. 

CHOLEBA    IN    MASBATE. 

A  brief  stop  was  made  at  Mandaon,  in  western  Masbate,  where 
cholera  had  appeared.  The  municipal  government  was  found  to  be 
paralyzed.  Tne  barrios  had  established  an  unauthorized  quarantine 
against  the  center  of  the  town,  and  the  municipal  council  had  held 
no  meeting  since  the  outbreak  of  the  disease.  The  district  health 
officer,  who  was  on  the  ffround,  had  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient 
help  to  bury  the  dead.  A  good  supply  of  disinfectants  was  left,  and 
a  strong  enort  was  made  to  bring  the  municipal  authorities  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  duties. 

SAMAB  VISITED. 

Three  short  stops  were  made  on  the  island  of  Samar,  in  order  to 
secure  information  needed  for  completing  the  draft  of  an  act  for  the 
establishment  of  a  special  government  for  the  hill  people  of  that 
island. 

LAND  CASES  IN  SIQUIJOB. 

The  island  of  Siquijor  was  visited  in  order  to  decide  a  group  of 
land  cases,  the  bureau  of  forestry  haying  certified  that  the  land  in 
question  was  public  forest  land  more  valuable  for  forest  than  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  the  claimants  to  it  having  stated  in  writing 
that  it  was  not  forest  land  at  all,  but  had  been  under  cultivation  up 
to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  when  they  were  forced  to  abandon  it 
and  that  bushes  had  since  grown  up  on  it.  They  maintained  that 
old  division  lines  had  been  marked  and  were  still  plainly  visible.  As 
repeated  requests  for  further  information  resulted  only  in  the  repeti- 
tion of  these  flatly  contradictory  statements,  the '  undersigned  in- 
spected the  land  personally,  finding  that  it  was  virgin  forest  land. 
The  ignorant  petitioners  had  been  misled  by  an  educated  sharper, 
who  had  promised  to  secure  the  land  for  them  on  the  payment  oi 
sums  ranging  from  10  to  50  pesos  each.  They  did  not  know  the  con- 
tents of  me  aocumeftts  which  they  had  signed.  This  case  is  typical 
of  many. 
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MI8AMI8  AND  BUKIDNON. 

The  capital  of  Misamis  was  next  visited,  and  after  a  brief  confer- 
ence with  the  provincial  authorities,  the  undersigned,  in  company 
with  Lientenant-Governor  Lewis  of  BuMdnon,  set  out  on  a  rapid 
seven  days'  horseback  trip  through  that  subprovince,  visiting  the 
settlements  of  Tanculan,  Maluco,  finpusungong,  Culungsangay,  Mal- 
abalay,  Linabo,  Impalutao,  Sumilao,  Lipa^an,  Puntian,  Camotian, 
and  Nanca,  in  order  more  thoroughly  to  familiarize  himself  with  con- 
ditions amon^  the  Bukidnon  people.  After  careful  consideration  the 
rancheria  of  Malabalay  was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  desirable  site  for  a 
capital,  it  bein^  the  best-kept  settlement  of  the  subprovince  and 
having  the  additional  advantage  of  being  centrally  situated. 

8UBIGA0   AND   BUTUAN. 

Immediately  after  returning  to  Cagayan  de  Misamis  our  party 
sailed  for  Butuan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Agusan  River,  in  order  to  get 
under  way  preparations  for  a  trip  up  the  Agusan  River,  and  while 
transportation  was  being  prepared  Surigao  was  visited.  After  a 
conference  with  the  aumorities  of  that  province  we  returned  to 
Butuan  and,  in  company  with  Mr.  Frederick  Johnson,  the  newly 
appointed  governor  of  the  province  of  Agusan,  ascended  the  Agusan 
and  Sumilao  rivers  for  a  distance  of  approximately  160  miles,  visit- 
ing the  municipality  of  Talacogon  and  the  Manooo  settlements  of 
San  Vicente,  Amparo,  Las  Nieves,  Esperanza,  San  Islao,  Guadalupe, 
Santa  Inez,  San  Luis,  Martires,  Clavijo,  and  San  Jose. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AGUSAN. 

Both  in  Bukidnon  and  in  Butuan  the  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  explained  to  the  people,  and  the  purpose  of  the  new 
provincial  government  to  protect  them  in  their  rights  was  made  plain 
to  them. 

In  both  subprovinces  improvement  in  conditions  should  be  rapid. 
Although  there  are  some  warlike  Manolx^  in  the  mountains  which 
form  the  boundary  between  Bukidnon  and  Butuan,  and  although 
Moros  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Lanao  sometimes  penetrate  into  the 
former  subprovince,  most  of  the  people  of  Agusan  are  peaceful, 
industrious  agriculturists.  The  Bukidnon  produced  most  of  the 
coffee  and  cacao,  and  all  of  the  hemp  of  Misamis.  They  are  now  net- 
ting out  a  considerable  amount  of  ^tta-percha.  Their  country  nas 
enormous  stretches  of  level  plain  suitable  for  cattle  raising  on  a  large 
scale.  It  is  abundantly  watered.  The  larger  streams  have  cut  deeply 
into  the  plain,  and  it  is  in  the  ravines  or  canyons  there  formed  that 
most  of  the  cacao  and  hemp  are  grown.  The  plain  has  an  elevation 
of  from  950  to  2,750  feet  It  has  a  cool  and  healthful  climate  and  is 
capable  of  supporting  a  very  large  population. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Agusan  Siver  conditions  are  very  different. 
There  are  enormous  stretches  of  level  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream.  As  a  rule,  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  banks  is 
high,  but  in  many  instances  it  slopes  back  into  swamps.  The  whole 
vfuley  is  heavily  forested  and  contains  much  merchantable  timber. 
Concutions  are  ideal  for  the  growing  of  abaci  (hemp),  rubber,  and 
ctustLOf  and  coffee  would  also  doubtless  flourish. 
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The  river  is  deep  and  very  free  from  dangers  and  with  its  many 
branches  affords  an  excellent  waterway.  Drought  seems  to  be  prac- 
tically unknown  in  its  valley.  During  our  visit,  in  the  height  of  the 
dry  season,  the  soil  was  damp,  showers  were  not  infrequent,  and  heavy 
river  fogs  were  of  nightly  occurrence.  In  spite  of  tne  dampness  the 
health  of  the  natives  seemed  to  be  consideraoly  above  the  average. 

One  of  the  first  measures  taken  to  improve  conditions  in  Agusan 
should  be  the  construction  of  a  trail  between  Butuan  and  Bukidnon. 
Communication  can  be  had  at  present  only  by  sea. 

WOBK  OK  FISH  AND  FISHEBIES  PROVIDED  POB. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  department  attention  was  called  to 
the  need  of  a  systematic  investigation  of  the  great  undeveloped  marine 
resources  of  tne  Philippines.  During  the  year  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  beginning  such  investigation.  While  the  undersigned 
was  in  Washington  a  tentative  agreement  was  entered  into  relative  to 
securing  the  services  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  vessel 
Albatross  in  Philippine  waters  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months.  This 
agreement  was  later  made  final,  and  the  Albatross  should  be  here  and 
at  work  early  in  November,  1907.  Meanwhile,  the  bureau  of  science 
has  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Alvin  Scale,  who  has  had  ten  years' 
experience  in  tropical  countries,  and  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
pearl-fishing  methods  and  with  the  methods  employed  by  the  Japa- 
nese artifically  to  provoke  the  production  of  pearls. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  BLACK  BASS. 

Mr.  Scale  arrived  in  the  Philippines  in  April,  bringing  with  him  a 
large  number  of  salmon  trout  eggs  and  200  black  bass,  with  a  view 
to  the  possible  introduction  of  mese  valuable  food  fishes  into  the 
mountam  streams  of  northern  Luzon. 

The  trout  eggs  came  through  in  ffood  condition,  but  unfortunately 
they  reached  Benguet,  where  the  hatching  experiments  were  to  fcJe 
made,  during  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  when  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  about  70°  Fahrenheit.  As  a  result  they  hatched 
verv  rapidly  and  the  small  fry  died. 

The  opinion  was  freely  expressed  among  experts  that  it  would  be 
impossiole  to  bring  young  bass  alive  for  so  great  a  distance.  Mr. 
Scale  arrived  with  all  but  23  of  his  bass  in  vigorous  condition,  the 
death  of  the  remainder  being  due  to  the  accidental  leakage  of  salt 
water  into  one  of  his  cans  during  deck-washing  operations.  Part 
of  the  bass  were  planted  in  a  small  artificial  pond  at  Ba^io,  and  the 
remainder  were  placed  in  a  large  natural  pond  in  the  Tnnidad  valley 
and  in  the  Trinidad  River.  Up  to  date  tney  are  thriving  and  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  the  experiment  seems  to  have  been  a  complete  suc- 
cess. As  soon  as  they  have  reached  breeding  age,  the  young*  will  be 
introduced  into  other  ponds  and  streams. 

WORK  OF  MR.  SEALE. 

Since  his  arrival  Mr.  Scale  has  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the 
native  fishermen,  in  order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  methods 
used  by  them  and  to  be  able  to  suggest  improvements  therein.  He  has 
found  that  the  fishes  locally  known  as  "  oangus,''  which  are  brought 
in  large  quantities  from  Mindoro  and  elsewhere  to  the  provinces  of 
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Cavite,  Rizal,  and  Bidacan,  and  are  raised  for  market  in  artificial 
ponds,  may  hie  taken  in  great  nmnbers  at  various  hitherto  unfaiown 
points  in  the  archipelago,  and  that  rearing  ponds  can  be  readily  and 
mexpensively  constructed  in  many  of  these  regions. 

In  accordance  with  his  sugff^ons,  an  ordinance,  calculated  to 
save  from  destruction  the  valuable  fresh  water  fisheries  on  the  Butas 
Kiver  in  Mindoro,  has  been  adopted  by  the  township  of  Naujan. 

Since  his  arrival  he  has  obtained  no  less  than  3,181  specimens  of 
fish,  which  include  631  species,  man^  of  which  were  previously  un- 
known outside  of  the  Philippines,  while  some  35  are  new  to  science. 

POISONOUS   FISHES. 

The  question  of  fish  poisoning  has  been  one  of  much  interest.  The 
number  of  persons  who  die  annually  from  this  cause  is  considerable, 
and  as  its  symptoms  closely  resemble  those  of  Asiatic  cholera,  needless 
anxiety  is  often  occasioned.  Mr.  Scale  cooperated  with  the  bureau 
of  health  in  an  investigation  as  to  the  occurrence  of  poisonous  fishes 
in  the  Manila  markets  and  six  species  were  discovered  which  were 
so  actively  poisonous  that  if  eaten  they  cause  vomiting,  diarrhea, 
muscular  weakness,  profound  prostration,  coma,  and  death,  unless 
the  cases  are  actively  treated. 

The  bureau  of  health  immediately  prohibited  the  sale  of  these 
poisonous  species,  since  which  time  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness 
resembling  cholera  at  Manila  has  greatly  diminished. 

BUBEAU  OP  HEALTH. 
GENERAL    RESULTS. 

The  results  of  ihe  work  of  this  bureau  during  the  year  have  been 
more  satisfactory  than  those  obtained  in  any  previous  year  since  the 
American  occupation.  The  death  rate  for  the  city  of  Manila  was 
36.9  to  the  thousand  as  against  40.99  for  the  previous  year,  while  the 
death  rate  for  Americans  was  but  5.59  to  the  thousand,  a  reduction 
of  3.75  over  the  previous  year;  among  Spaniards  it  dropped  from 
17.40  to  15.84. 

There  was  not  a  case  of  bubonic  plague  in  the  islands.  More  than 
2,000,000  vaccinations  against  smallpox  were  performed  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  systematic  campaign  which  nas  been  conducted 
against  this  disease  was  clearly  demonstrated.  Not  a  single  death 
from  it  occurred  in  the  city  of  Manila,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Cavite, 
Batan^s,  Cebu,  Rizal,  Ibataan,  La  Lacuna,  and  La  Union,  where 
heretofore  there  have  been  approximate^  6,000  deaths  per  year,  not 
one  was  reported.  In  the  few  places  in  other  provinces  where  small- 
pox appeared  it  made  little  headway. 

It  IS  especially  gratifying  to  note  the  result  of  the  campaign 
against  leprosy;  the  number  of  known  lepers  in  the  archipelago  on 
September  1,  1905,  was  3,580;  on  June  30,  1907,  it  was  2^826,  a 
decrease  of  654  due  directly  to  the  removal  from  a  number  of  islands 
of  all  lepers,  and  the  isolation  of  the  latter  at  Culion.  In  the  terri- 
tory thus  freed  from  the  disease  hardly  a  new  case  occurred,  and 
the  mortality  among  lepers  being  always  high  the  prevention  of  the 
^read  ot  contagion  has  materially  reduced  the  total  number  of  suf- 
ferers from  this  dread  disease. 
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NEW    CENSUS   OF    MANILA. 

During  January  the  bureau  of  health  took  a  census  of  Manila 
which  showed  the  population  to  be  223,542,  as  against  219,941  given 
by  the  oflScial  census  in  1903.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  18  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  Americans,  2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  Fili- 
pinos, 14  per  cent  in  the  number  of  Spaniards,  and  27  per  cent  in 
other  nationalities. 

The  Chinese  population  has  decreased  15  per  cent.  The  figures  of 
this  census  will  hereafter  be  used  in  compiling  vital  statistics  but 
are  doubtless  materially  too  low.  It  was  taken  at  a  time  when  a 
large  number  of  laborers  were  absent  in  the  provinces  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  as  a  result  of  the  suspicion  with  which  the  more  imorant 
class  regard  all  attempts  to  enumerate  them  a  considerable  additional 
number  successfully  sought  to  evade  being  counted. 

CHOLERA. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  annual  report  the  bureau  of  health  was 
busily  engaged  in  combating  an  epidemic  of  cholera  which  .was 
finally  brought  to  an  end  on  November  27^  1906.  There  were  a  few 
cases  scattered  throughout  the  year  in  Capiz  and  in  northern  Samar, 
many  of  which  were  never  confirmed  by  a  microscopic  examination. 
In  the  city  of  Manila  there  were  during  the  year  848  cases  with  744 
deaths;  in  the  provinces  7,085  cases  with  5,243  deaths.  The  disease 
spread  slowly  by  land  both  north  and  south.  At  one  time  conditions 
became  very  threatening  in  Tayabas,  but  the  epidemic  was  finally 
checked  in  that  province  when  it  reached  the  narrow  neck  of  land 
between  Laguimanoc  and  Atimonan. 

An  effective  marine  quarantine  was  maintained,  and  at  no  time  did 
cholera  spread  by  sea.  These  results  were  accomplished  with  prac- 
tically no  additional  expense  above  that  ordinarily  incurred  in 
routine  health  operations. 

On  July  2,  1906,  cholera  reappeared  at  Pasig,  and  later  at  Iloilo, 
on  September  18,  after  the  island  of  Luzon  had  been  free  from  it  for 
a  period  of  twenty-four  days. 

•     BUBONIC   PLAGUE. 

Sin<?e  1903  the  bureau  of  health  has  been  striving  to  eradicate 
plague  through  the  isolation  of  all  persons  suffering  from  the  dis- 
ease and  the  destruction  of  plague-infected  rats. 

This  policy  has  resulted  in  the  steady  diminution  and  ultimate 
disappearance  of  plague  throughout  the  islands.  The  following 
are  the  figures  for  Manila:  1903,  160  cases;  1904,  94  cases;  1905,  41 
cases ;  1906,  20  cases ;  1907,  no  cases.  There  was  not  a  case  anywhere 
in  the  archipelago  outside  of  Bilibid  Prison,  and  those  which 
occurred  there  were  the  immediate  result  of  prophylactic  inoculations 
against  cholera  made  by  Dr.  Richard  P.  Strong  with  a  culture  that 
had  previously  been  contaminated  with  plague  organisms  by  some 
unknown  person  under  conditions  which  strongly  suggest  criminal 
intent.  Twenty-four  developed  plague  as  a  result  of  this  inocula- 
tion and  of  these  14  died.    A  rigid  examination  was  made  into  this 
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lamentable  occurrence  by  a  technical  and  a  general  committee 
appointed  by  the  governor-general,  and  the  reports  of  these  commit- 
tees were  submitted  to  the  attomey-^neral  lor  a  determination  as 
to  whether  any  responsibility  for  this  occurrence  rested  on  Doctor 
Strong.  Doctor  Strong  was  completely  exonerated,  it  being  shown 
that  me  serum  used  by  him  had  been  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care,  that  he  had  exercised  all  due  precautions  in  its  preparation  and 
use,  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  responsible  for  the 
results  of  the  act  of  the  unknown  person  above  referred  to. 
Although  the  disease  was  thus  brought  into  a  crowded  institution  with 
some  3,500  inmates,  it  was  confined  strictly  to  the  persons  inoculated 
with  the  contaminated  culture  and  a  conclusive  demonstration  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  modem  sanitary  science  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  plague  even  under  adverse  conditions  was  thus  fur- 
nished. 

BERI-BERI. 

There  were  403  deaths  from  beri-beri  in  Manila  as  a^inst  378  for 
the  previous  year.  One  death  occurred  to  every  391  Chinese,  and  one 
to  every  450  Filipinos;  there  were  no  deaths  from  this  disease  among 
Americans  or  Europeans. 

In  public  institutions  for  the  confinement  of  human  beings  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  beri-beri  was  noteworthy. 
Less  and  less  difficultv  is  being  encountered  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  this  disease  in  jails  and  omer  institutions  where  the  inmates  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  bureau  of  health. 

TUBERCUIjOSIS. 

Tuberculosis  continues  to  be  the  most  important  cause  of  death 
among  adults  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  One-sixth  of  the  total 
deaths  in  Manila  during  the  year  were  from  this  cause.  Fairly  suc- 
cessful methods  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  are  well 
known,  but  thev  are  exoedingly  difficult  of  enforcement  under  the 
conditions  which  exist  in  these  islands.  Improvement  can  come  only 
through  education  of  the  masses,  and  this  will  necessarily  be  a  slow 
process.  The  bureau  of  health  has  issued  a  bulletin  dealing  with 
the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  a  practical  manner,  and  the  facts  there 
set  forth  are  being  taught  to  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

The  existence  of  true  diphtheria  in  the  islands  has  heretofore  been 
a  matter  of  some  doubt,  but  during  the  year  there  were  reported  in 
the  archipelago  10  cases  with  8  deaths;  the  2  cases  which  recovered 
were  treated  with  antidiphtheretic  serum  manufactured  by  the  bureau 
of  science.  This  serum  was  not  used  in  the  cases  which  resulted 
fatally. 

TYPHOID  FEVER. 

There  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  supposed 
t]fphoid  fever  in  Manila,  58  persons  dving,  as  against  45  for  the  pre- 
vious year;  in  less  than  oi^-fifth  of  tiie  allegea  cases  were  the  diag- 
noses verified  by  laboratory  methods. 
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MALARIA. 

From  malaria  in  Manila,  173  deaths  were  reported,  the  number 
being  23  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  In  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases  the  diagnosis  was  not  confirmed  microscopically,  and  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  tnere  really  were  even  this  limited  number  of  cases.  In 
the  provinces  also,  there  was  a  marked  falling  off  in  deaths  from 
malaria,  doubtless  due  in  a  lar^  measure  to  the  free  distribution  by 
the  bureau  of  health  of  quantities  of  quinine  in  regions  where  the 
disease  had  been  most  prevalent. 

INSANITY. 

Conditions  as  to  the  prevalence  of  insanity  in  the  Philippines  are 
very  satisfactory;  1  person  in  every  1,667  is  reported  msane,  as 
against  1  to  every  466  m  the  United  States  and  1  to  every  304  in  Great 
Britain.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  among  persons  admitted  to 
the  San  Lazaro  Insane  Asylum  has  been  19.  Of  the  3,449  insane  per- 
sons known  to  exist  in  the  islands,  less  than  300  have  been  cared  for 
in  the  asylum.  Fifty-five  thousand  pesos  have  been  appropriated 
for  erecting  and  equipping  at  San  Lazaro  a  new  insane  ward  with 
space  for  250  additional  insane.  At  the  time  of  writing  this  report 
tnis  building  is  ready  to  be  occupied,  so  that  some  additional  relief  is 
at  hand. 

AMCEBIG  DYSENTERY. 

The  number  of  deaths  reported  in  the  city  of  Manila  was  344,  as 
against  288  for  the  previous  year.  Doubtless  this  apparent  increase 
has  largely,  if  not  entirely,  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  disease  is 
now  diagnosed  with  much  greater  certainty  than  heretofore.  A  bul- 
letin on  this  disease  and  methods  of  preventing  it  has  been  prepared 
by  the  bureau  of  health  for  use  in  the  public  scnools. 

DECREASE  OF  LEPROSY. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  encouraging  results  that 
have  come  from  the  removal  of  all  lepers  from  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  far  as  known,  there  are  now  none 
remaining  in  Simara,  Tablas,  Sibuyan,  Romblon,  Mindoro,  Negros, 
Palawan,  Cuyo,  Samar,  Leyte,  or  Marinduaue;  fully  one-quarter  of 
the  territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  thus  been  freed  from  lep- 
rosy. Comparatively  few  lepers,  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  least, 
die  of  that  disease,  but  their  weakened  physical  condition  tesults  in 
their  falling  ready  victims  to  numerous  other  diseases,  and  the  re- 
sulting mortality  among  them  is  veir  high.  Experience  during  the 
past  year  serves  only  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  if  we  can  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  new  cases  through  infection,  we  may  rid  the  islands 
of  this  horrible  plague  in  the  near  future.  It  was  deemed  best  to 
carry  on  the  experiment  of  isolation  at  Culion  somewhat  slowly  at 
the  outset,  in  order  that  wisdom  miglit  be  gained  by  experience ;  the 
experience  has  been  such  that  the  insular  government  has  now  defi- 
nitely adopted  a  policy  looking  to  the  isolation  at  Culion  of  all  lepers 
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in  the  islands  during  this  and  the  coming  fiscal  years.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  sum  necessary  to  carry  out  this  great  work 
has  been  appropriated.  Much  less  opposition  to  the  removal  of  lepers 
has  been  encountered  than  was  anticipated.  This  has,  in  part,  been 
due  to  the  favorable  reports  sent  out  by  inmates  of  the  Cuhon  colony 
as  to  conditions  there ;  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  microscopic  examina- 
tions have  shown  that  many  persons  believed  by  their  friends  and 
relatives  to  be  lepers  were  sunering  from  curable  diseases  and  through 
proper  treatment  have  been  restored  to  society ;  and,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Filipino  people  themselves,  finally  recognized  the  con- 
stantly growing  menace  of  leprosy  and  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  radical  measures  if  it  was  to  be  succe^fuUy  combate(l. 

TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY  BY  X-RAYS. 

After  many  vexatious  delays  the  worn-out  X-ray  apparatus  at 
the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  was  replaced  by  a  new  one,  and  patients 
were  placed  under  treatment  as  follows:  November  2,  4;  November 
3,  3 ;  November  4, 4 ;  November  5, 1 ;  November  6,  6 ;  November  7, 10 ; 
and  April  30,  1907,  1;  total  cases  29.  In  the  treatment  a  regular 
Gundlach  tube  was  used;  exposures  were  ten  minutes  in  length,  at 
a  distance  of  from  6  to  10  incnes,  with  li^ht  enough  to  give  a  distinct 
outline  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  wnst.  Treatments  were  given 
at  first  once  every  three  days  and  later,  every  second  day,  the  eyes  of 
the  patients  being  protected  by  suitable  shields.  Very  marked  im- 
provement occurred  in  8  cases,  and  considerable  improvement  in  13 ; 
in  7  there  was  no  change,  and  1  case  died  from  lobar  pneumonia,  his 
death  apparently  not  being  in  anv  way  connected  with  the  X-ray 
treatment.  Of  the  7  cases  which  snow  no  change,  all  are  in  as  good 
health  as  when  treatment  began ;  in  several  of  them  the  progress  of 
the  disease  seems  to  have  been  arrested.  The  general  health  of  the 
13  persons  showing  improvement  is  as  good  as,  or  better  than,  at 
the  time  when  treatment  began.  Clinically,  the  improvement  con- 
sists in  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  ears  and  nose,  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  numerous  leprous  nodules.  With  the  8  persons  who 
show  marked  improvement  hypertrophy  and  infiltrations  have  al- 
most entirely  disappeared  and  the  only  evidences  of  the  disease  re- 
maining are  scars  rrom  previous  ulcerations,  except  that  several  of 
these  persons  still  have  partial  contraction  of  the  fingers. 

In  summarizing  these  results,  the  director  of  health  says : 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  tliat  so  far  at  least  tlie  X-ray  has  not 
proved  a  specific  for  tbe  cure  of  leprosy,  yet  better  results  have  been  obtained 
than  with  any  other  treatment  tliat  has  heretofore  been  used,  and  even  if  the 
percentage  of  recoveries  should  be  no  larger  than  in  the  past,  it  would  at  least 
offer  some  hope  to  individuals  afflicted  with  this  disease. 

OTHER  METHODS  OF  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY. 

Various  other  more  or  less  widely  recommended  methods  of  treat- 
ing leprosy  have  been  tried,  including  the  use  of  chaulmooga  oil  with 
strychnine.  During  February  the  bureau  secured  a  number  of  bottles 
of  Leprol  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Kannosuke  Nuyajima,  delegate 
of  the  Japanese  Government  to  the  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
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Medical  Association.  Leprol  is  an  oil  now  being  experimented  with 
in  Japan ;  it  has  been  persistently  used  on  two  cases  at  San  Lazaro 
Hospitals,  and  clinically  they  are  greatly  improved,  but  they  still 
have  the  bacilli  of  leprosy  in  their  tissues.  The  results  obtained  with 
Leprol  are  better  than  those  secured  through  any  other  treatment 
except  the  X-ray. 

VACCINATION   AGAINST  SMALLPOX. 

During  the  year  there  were  2,022,380  persons  vaccinated  by  the 
bureau,  an  increase  of  1,073,255  over  the  previous  year;  some  50,000 
additional  persons  were  protected  by  vaccination  used  by  local  offi- 
cials at  places  where  smallpox  appeared.  Attention  has  already 
b€«n  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Batangas, 
Cebu,  Bataan,  La  Union,  Rizal,  and  La  Laguna  there  were  hereto- 
fore reported  annually  some  6,000  deaths  and  that  since  the  com- 
pletion of  vaccination  in  these  provinces,  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
ago,  not  one  death  from  smallpox  has  been  reported.  Is  any  further 
argument  needed  as  to  the  efficiency  of  vaccination  ?  At  the  present 
rate  of  progress  the  Philippine  Islands  will  soon  be  entirely  freed 
from  this  scourge.  The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  is  that  of 
satisfactorily  preserving  vaccine  matter  until  it  can  be  used  in  the 
more  inaccessiole  parts  of  the  archipelago.  The  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  loss  of  life  nor  of  any  limb,  and  mat  there  has  been  no  serious 
case  of  infection  resulting  from  the  vaccination  of  more  than  2,000.000 
human  beings  is  sufficient  proof  as  to  the  care  with  which  the  vaccine 
has  been  prepared  by  the  oureau  of  science  and  used  by  the  bureau 
of  health. 

PURE   FOOD   AND   DRUGS. 

There  has  long  been  a  crying  need  for  le^slation  which  would 
assure  the  people  of  these  islands  more  wholesome  food  and  pure 
drugs.  On  June  30,  1906,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed 
an  act  which  was  designed  to  secure  this  result  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  its  insular  possessions. 
On  November  9,  1906,  the  governor-general  called  attention  to  this 
act  in  a  proclamation  and  named  certain  officials  to  enforce  its  pro- 
visions, but  later,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  attorney-general, 
who  held  that  the  legal  machinery  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress 
was  not  adequate  for  its  enforcement  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
new  act,  embodying  all  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  appli- 
cable to  the  Philippines  and  making  only  the  necessary  dianges  and 
additions  to  facilitate  its  enforcement  was  passed  by  the  Commission. 
Active  steps  for  its  enforcement  could  not  be  tajien  at  the  outset,  as 
it  was  first  necessary  to  secure  additional  chemists  from  the  United 
States;  such  steps  will,  however,  be  taken  in  the  inmiediate  future; 
ttiey  are  rendered  the  more  necessary  by  the  fact  that  venders  of  cer- 
tain well-known  patent  medicines  who  have  been  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness or  compelled  to  change  the  formulae  for  their  remedies  in  the 
United  States,  are  now  advertising  extensively  in  these  Islands,  and 
the  more  ignorant  inhabitants  are  likely  to  fall  ready  victims  to  their 
unscrupulous  methods  and  poisonous  concoctions. 
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DEATH  RATE  AT  BILIfilD  PRISON. 

One  of  the  most  ^ratifying  results  which  has  attended  the  work  of 
the  bureau  of  health  since  its  organization  has  been  the  reduction  of 
the  death  rate  in  Bilibid  prison.  Up  to  September,  1907,  the  prison 
maintained  its  own  medical  staff.  Failure  to  eradicate  cholera  led  to 
the  temporary  turning  over  of  the  sanitary  management  of  the  prison 
to  the  bureau  of  health,  and  the  immediate  success  obtained  in  dealing 
with  cholera  led  to  the  permanent  transfer  of  the  entire  work  of  san- 
itation and  care  of  the  sick  in  Bilibid  to  that  bureau.  At  the  time  this 
transfer  was  made,  in  September,  1905,  deaths  were  occurring  at  the 
annual  rate  of  238  to  the  thousand;  there  has  been  a  fairly  steady 
decrease  up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  which  time  the  rate  was 
13.5  to  the  thousand.  An  important  factor  in  this  result  has  been 
the  decrease  in  crowding,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  Iwahig 
penal  settlement  and  the  use  of  prisoners  upon  public  works  in  the 
provinces. 

FURB-MILK  CAMPAIGN. 

An  active  campaign  has  been  inaugurated  bv  the  bureau  of  health 
for  securing  better  milk  for  the  people  of  Manila;  of  213  samples 
taken  by  its  a^nts  and  examined  at  the  bureau  of  science,  only  131 
were  found  fairly  good.  Small  dealers  in  many  instances  frankly 
admitted  that  they  added  water,  cocoanut  oil,  rice  flour,  sugar,  or 
other  substances  in  order  to  cheapen  the  price  at  which  they  could 
sell  their  milk.  They  were  greatly  surprised  that  any  objection 
should  be  made  to  this  practice.  The  citv  ordinance  dealing  with  this 
subject  is  adequate,  but  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of  many  of  the 
vendors  it  was  deemed  best  first  to  undertake  a  campaign  of  education 
by  having  sanitary  inspectors  explain  the  law  to  all  of  them;  this 
has  now  been  done  and  hereafter  it  will  be  enforced  as  rigidly  as 
practicable. 


While  the  bureau  of  health  has  been  wamng  a  campaign  against 
bad  milk  an  organization  known  as  the  "women's  Association  of 
Manila  "  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  bureau  and  the  public  by  estab- 
lishing an  institution  known  as  the  "  Proteccion  de  la  Infancia,"  the 
object  of  which  is  to  furnish  pure  sterilized  milk  to  infants  whose 
mothers  are  not  able  to  nurse  tnem.  This  institution  occupies  quar- 
ters which  are  conveniently  near  the  more  populous  and  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  the  city.  It  is  provided  with  every  modem  facility  for  the 
proper  preparation  of  milk  and  competent  persons  are  in  charge  of 
the  work. 

The  infants  to  whom  milk  is  furnished  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  namely :  those  of  the  very  poor,  those  of  the  middle  class,  and 
those  of  the  rich.  To  the  first  of  these  milk  is  furnished  at  5  centavos 
per  day;  to  the  second,  at  30  centavos,  and  to  the  third  at  80  centavos. 

A  particularly  encouraging  feature  of  this  work  is  that  it  has 
been  inaugurated  and  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Filipinos.  It 
deserves  and  will  receive  every  encouragement  and  all  assistance 
which  the  bureau  of  health,  the  bureau  of  science,  and  the  bureau  of 
agriculture  can  give  it.  Should  it  meet  with  the  reception  which  it 
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deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  public  and  receive  the  financial  support 
to  which  its  importance  entitles  it,  a  very  material  reduction  in  the 
present  shockingly  high  infant  mortality  of  Manila  should  result. 

SANITARY  SUPERVISION  OF  RELIGIOUS  PILGRIMAGES. 

The  roads  followed  by  pilgrims  in  oriental  countries  have  long 
been  recognized  as  higways  for  the  transmission  of  disease.  Although 
gatherings  of  religious  aevotees  do  not  occur  in  the  Philippines  on 
such  a  grand  scale  as  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  they  never- 
theless take  place  annually  at  several  points  in  the  archipelago.  The 
largest  is  that  at  Antipolo,  in  the  province  of  Rizal,  during  the  month 
of  May,  when  this  little  place,  which  normally  has  a  population  of 
some  2,800,  is  often  called  upon  to  entertain  10,000  or  more  visitors  in 
a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  during  April,  May,  and  June  250,000 
persons  visit  Antipolo  and  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Nuestra  Senora 
de  la  Paz  y  Buen  Viaje.  A  small  village  is  thus  suddenly  converted 
into  a  large  town,  which  lacks  necessary  sanitary  facilities  and  some- 
times even  necessary  food.  Each  year  it  is  necessary  to  install  an 
emergency  closet  system  and  to  send  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  prevent 
the  pollution  of  the  drinking  water,  whue  careful  attention  is  given 
to  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  food  and  drink.  During  the  present 
year  both  tvphoid  fever  and  dysentery  appeared  among  the  visiting 
thousands,  but  neither  disease  spread  to  any  extent. 

TREATMENT  OF  OPIUM  PATIENTS. 

The  opium  act  provides  that  a  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  taxation  imposed  by  it  shall  be  available  to  pay  for  the  care  of 
victims  of  the  opium  habit  who  may  desire  to  be  cured.  At  the 
time  the  law  took  effect  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  sent  its  agents 
to  talk  to  people  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  in- 
formed the  director  of  health  that  the  number  of  persons  desiring 
treatment  would  reach  into  the  hundreds.  Contracts  were  accord- 
ingly entered  into  with  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  at  Manila 
and  the  Mission  Hospital  at  Iloilo  to  take  care  of  all  applicants.  The 
total  number  of  applicants  has  been  10.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this 
indicates  that  the  victims  of  the  habit  continue  to  get  the  drug  with- 
out great  difficulty. 

SANITATION   AT  THE  IWAHIQ  PENAL  CXJLONY. 

Some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Iwahig  penal  colony,  the 
officers  and  convicts  sent  there  began  to  suffer  severely  from  malaria. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the  sanitation  of  the  settlement 
to  the  bureau  of  health,  all  persons  who  were  not  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  superintendent  were  excluded  from  the  reservation. 
Each  convict  was  made  to  swallow  daily  a  prophylactic  dose  of 
quinine  and  to  sleep  under  a  mosauito  net.  All  marshy  and  damp 
places  near  the  colony  were  drained,  and  in  a  few  months  the  disease 
practically  disappeared.  In  a  short  time  the  average  number  of  sick 
in  hospital  dropped  from  80  to  15.  The  death  rate  per  thousand 
in  1905  was  261;  in  1906  it  was  118;  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1907  it  was  25. 
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A  NEW  SANITARY  CODE  FOR  MANILA. 

During  the  year  an  adeauate  sanitary  code  for  the  city  of  Manila 
has  been  enacted.  It  was  nifi^hly  important  that  the  somewhat  mis- 
cellaneous aggregation  of  military  orders  and  city  ordinances  which 
had  accumiuated  should  be  compiled  and  embodied  in  a  carefully 
arranged  code,  so  that  the  citizen  might  fully  understand  his  duties 
and  the  powers  of  officials  might  be  clearly  denned.  The  new  code  has 
been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  its  provisions  and  the  necessity 
therefor  are  fully  described  in  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of 
health  (Appendix  A). 

NEW    HOSPITAL   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  provision  of  more  adequate  hospital  facilities  at  Baguio  and 
in  Bilioid  prison  at  Manila^  the  enlargement  of  the  San  Lazaro 
insane  hospital,  and  the  erection  of  adequate  buildings  for  a  ^neral 
hospital  at  Manila  have  long  been  imperative  necessities,  and  have 
often  been  referred  to  in  previous  reports  of  this  department.  By 
supplementary  appropriation  bills  during  the  past  year,  and  by  the 
regular  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  these  necessities 
have  now  been  met,  the  following  sums  mtving  been  made  available 
for  the  purposes  named : 

For  a  general  hospital  at  Manila ?780.000 

For  a  new  hospital  at  Bllibid  prison * 100,000 

For  an  addition  to  the  insane  hospital  at  San  Lazaro 55,000 

For  construction  of  a  new  hospital  at  Baguio 50,000 

The  construction  of  a  new  hospital  at  Baguio  is  particularly  oppor- 
tune at  this  time  when  improved  transportation  facilities  will  make  it 
possible  for  a  large  number  of  persons  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vigorating Benguet  climate  while  recovering  from  wasting  diseases  or 
recuperating  from  severe  surgical  operations. 

The  new  general  hospital  for  Manila  will  be  situated  on  the  exposi- 
tion grounds  in  close  proximity  to  the  present  building  of  the  bureau 
of  science  and  the  new  building  of  the  Philippine  Medical  School 
which  is  to  be  immediately  constructed,  giving  an  ideal  arrangement 
It  will  be  built  on  the  pavilion  plan,  and  will  liave  an  administration 
building,  surgical  pavilion,  nurses'  home,  5  wards  of  60  beds  each, 
detached  ambulance  stables,  free  dispensary,  kitchen,  and  other  out- 
buildings. The  original  capacity  of  300  beds  can  be  increased  at  any 
desired  time  by  the  construction  of  additional  wards. 

A  new  insane  ward  at  San  Lazaro  is  already  completed  and  in  use. 
It  is  a  substantial  fireproof  structure  of  reen  forced  concrete  and 

J  "roves  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected, 
ts  finishings  are  attractive  and  it  commands  a  view  of  a  busy  street 
which  also  serves  to  attract  and  hold  the  interest  of  patients.  It 
offers  very  abimdant  space  for  250  insane  and  could  accommodate 
350  without  serious  overcrowding. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  MUNICIPAL  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

The  present  water  supply  of  Manila,  having  more  than  10,000 
people  well  within  its  drainage  basin,  has  been  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  health  officers,  especially  during  cholera  epidemics,  and 
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at  such  times  elaborate  and  expensive  precautions  have  been  neces- 
sary to  prevent  its  infection.  The  drainage  basin  of  the  new  water  • 
supply  tor  Manila  is  owned  by  the  municipal  government,  and  is,  and 
will  be  kept,  practically  uninhabited.  The  present  indications  are 
that  water  from  this  new  source  will  be  ready  for  use  within  a  year. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  improvement  of  the  municipal 
water  supplies  in  the  provinces  through  the  construction  of  artesian 
wells.  Until  very  recently  all  municipalities,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, drew  their  water  from  contaminated  springs  and  streams  or 
from  shallow  wells.  The  first  experimental  artesian  wells  put  down 
resulted  most  satisfactorily.  Fortunately,  too,  water  from  these  wells 
is  very  popular  with  the  natives,  who  sometimes  come  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  to  get  it. 

REDUCED  MORTALITY  DUE  TO  IMPROVED  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

The  mortality  in  some  of  the  towns  which  are  now  using  artesian 
water  largely  or  exclusively  for  drinking  purposes  has  alreadv  fallen 
20  to  the  thousand  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  The  demand  for  artesian  wells  on  the  part  of  municipalities 
nas  CTeatly  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  well-boring  apparatus  owned 
by  the  government,  and  tne  purchase  of  additional  apparatus  has 
been  authorized.  Provision  has  also  been  made  by  act  1662  for  loans 
by  the  insular  government  to  municipalities  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  construct  artesian  wells.  • 

INSPECTION   OF   CEMETERIES. 

Under  existing  law  the  director  of  health  is  required  to  approve  all 
sites  for  new  cemeteries  before  they  can  be  used,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  continuance  of  the  use  of  old  sites  shall  be  allowed. 
Somewhat  stringent  regulations  on  this  subject  were  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  formerly  cemeteries  were  often  established  in  the  very 
hearts  of  towns,  sometimes  even  abutting  upon  the  the  public  plazas. 
The  amount  of  ground  set  aside  for  the  burial  of  the  dead  was  fre- 
quently so  limited  that  the  digging  of  every  new  grave  resulted  in 
brining  to  the  surface  portions  of  the  remains  of  deceased  persons 
previously  interred.  The  duties  imposed  upon  the  director  of  health 
m  the  matter  of  sanitary  inspection  nave  proved  ver^  onerous,  for  the 
reason  that  warring  religious  factions  have  in  many  instances  tried  to 
use  the  law  relative  to  cemeteries  as  a  weapon  of  offense.  Numerous 
entirely  unfounded  complaints  as  to  the  insanitary  condition  of  ceme- 
teries have  been  made  with  the  obvious  intention  of  causing  incon- 
venience to  the  persons  complained  against.  All  complaints  have, 
however,  been  patiently  investigated.  There  were  582  cemeteries  or 
proposed  cemetery  sites  inspected  during  the  year,  of  which  272 
were  approved  and  156  rejected,  while  decision  is  pending  on  the 
remainder. 

NEW   SEWER   SYSTEM    FOR   MANILA. 

The  construction  of  a  new  sewer  svstem  has  been  actively  begun. 
More  than  14  miles  of  conduits  have  been  laid  and  52  miles  of  street 
sewers  have  been  contracted  for.    The  14  miles  already  laid  include 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  large-sized  sewers,  so  that  much  greater 
mileage  may  be  expected  during  the  coming  year. 

Completion  of  new  water  and  sewage  systems  for  Manila  will 
ffreatly  reduce  the  tremendous  odds  against  which  the  bureau  of 
health  has  thus  far  been  forced  to  contend. 

DISCOVERT  OF  CAU^:  OF  MOSQUITO  PLAQUE  IN  THE  WALLED  CITY. 

The  cause  of  the  mosquito  plague  in  the  walled  citv  has  at  last 
been  definitely  ascertained  to  be  in  the  old  underground,  storm  water 
sewers.  During  the  rainy  season  th^  current  in  these  sewers  is 
rapid  enough  to  prevent  the  mosquitos  from  breeding  and  the  walled 
dty  is  quite  free  from  them.  During  the  dry  season,  however,  the 
current  becomes  very  sluggish  and  at  times  ceases  entirely.  The 
uneven  bottoms  of  these  sewers  then  retain  pools  of  stagnant  water, 
in  which  innumerable  mosquitos  breed.  Hereafter  until  the  old 
sewers  can  be  done  away  with,  the  fire  department  will  be  requested 
to  flush  them  periodically  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  evil  can 
thus  at  least  be  held  in  check. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FCfk  FILIPINO  NURSES. 

The  bureau  of  health  has  entered  into  a  cooperative  arrangement 
with  the  bureau  of  education  for  the  training  of  Filipino  women  as 
nurses.  The  Commission  has  appropriated  funds  for  10  free  scholar- 
ships, and  several  commercial  nrms  have  undertaken  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  additional  scholarships.  The  course  will  be  largely  prac- 
tical. At  present  a  small  hospital  ward  has  been  provided  which 
draws  its  patients  from  among  the  inmates  of  the  ^rls'  dormitory 
at  the  normal  school.  The  instruction  there  given  will  be  only  pre- 
liminary and  will  be  completed  in  the  civil  hospital  and  in  the  new 
general  hospital.  The  importance  of  this  work  can  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Filipino  women  will 
mi^e  excellent  trained  nurses  and  the  need  for  a  greatly  increased 
number  of  such  nurses  is  very  great. 

CIVIL  HOSPITAL  DIVISION. 

In  spite  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  quarters,  an  immense 
amount  of  suffering  has  oeen  relieved  at  this  institution  during  the 
year,  and  the  results  obtained  have  been  hi^ly  satisfactory.  Of  the 
1310  patients  treated,  818  were  whites,  463  Filipinos,  and  29  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  other  Asiatics.  Of  this  number,  only  29  died.  Three 
of  thc^se  were  patients  of  outside  physicians.  Eight  were  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  a  moribund  condition  and  their  deaths  may  there- 
fore properly  be  excluded  from  the  number  occurring  at  the  insti- 
tution, tne  death  rate  among  the  patients  treated  by  the  hospital 
staff  being  less  than  1^  per  cent. 

More  than  8,000  prescriptions  were  filled  and  nearly  11,000  dress- 
ings were  made,  while  about  1,000  minor  operations  were  performed 
upon  outside  patients  who  presented  themselves  for  treatment. 
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SANITATION  OF  BILIBID  PRISON. 

The  satisfactory  results  obtained  during  the  year  in  this  institution 
afford  conclusive  demonstration  of  the  value  of  both  general  samtary 
measures  and  detailed  laboratory  examination.  Soon  after  the 
bureau  of  health  took  charge  of  this  work,  a  number  of  structural 
improvements  were  made,  all  drains  were  deepened  and  made  semi- 
circular in  cross  section,  the  level  of  the  ground  inside  the  institution 
was  raised,  and  a  system  of  daily  sprinkling  instituted.  Drinking- 
water  barrels  were  provided  with  locked  covers  to  prevent  contami- 
nation. Rigid  inspections  were  made  of  all  latrines.  Sick  persons 
were  encouraged  to  come  to  the  hospital  upon  the  appearance  of  their 
first  symptoms.  These  measures  resulted  in  reducing  the  average 
annual  mortality  to  about  75  per  thousand,  and  there  it  remained. 
The  prisoners  were  dying  from  ailments  which  should  not  have  killed 
them,  and  it  was  evident  that  their  power  of  resistance  was  abnor- 
mally low.  They  received  plenty  of  good  food,  but  suffered  from 
improper  nourishment.  These  facts  pointed  to  some  extraordinary 
drain  on  their  systems.  Systematic  laboratory  examination  of  the 
feces  of  every  prisoner  in  the  institution  was  inaugurated  and 
intestinal  parasites  were  found  to  be  present  in  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  cases.  Active  measures  were  taKcn  to  rid  the  patients  of  the 
resulting  debilitating  troubles,  and  the  average  death  rate  at  once  fell 
to  about  20  per  thousand.  It  has  since  gone  down  to  13.5.  One 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cases  of  ankylostomiasis  were 
treated  during  the  year,  as  .compared  with  only  39  cases  during  the 
previous  year.  This  does  not  point  to  any  increased  prevalence  of  the 
disease  but  merely  demonstrates  the  importance  and  efficiency  of 
laboratory  diagnoses.  Unquestionably  this  disease  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  throughout  the  islands,  and  its  presence  doubtless  accoimts 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  "  laziness "  with  which  Filipino 
laborers  are  charged.  Systematic  measures  for  its  suppression  should 
be  taken. 

BENGUET  SANITARIUM  DIVISION. 

The  erection  of  two  new  sawmills,  the  installation  of  mining  plants, 
the  increase  in  road  work,  and  the  constantly  growing  number  of  vis- 
itors at  Baguio  have  greatly  augmented  the  medical  work  at  the 
Benguet  Sanitarium.  The  Igorots  are  making  more  and  more  use 
of  the  hospital,  and  their  sick  and  injured  have  been  brought  to 
it  from  many  miles  around.  The  number  of  prescriptions  filled 
increased  nearly  56  per  cent.  Eighty  cases  of  malarial  fever,  all 
of  which  had  originated  at  lower  altitudes,  were  treated  with  results 
which  were  uniformly  satisfactory  and  much  better  than  those  which 
have  been  obtained  in  the  lowlands.  The  treatment  of  amoebic  dysen- 
tery met  with  continued  success. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  little  hospital  building,  which  was  orig- 
inally intended  for  a  small  private  dwelling  house,  created  well-nigh 
impossible  conditions,  and  it  was  necessary  to  treat  many  of  the  sick 
in  private  dwellings  or  at  the  hotels.  The  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing which  will  have  30  hospital  beds  and  6  private  rooms,  containing 
one  to  two  beds  each,  will  remedy  this  difficulty.  As  the  impression 
seems  to  have  gone  abroad  that  the  benefits  of  the  hospitals  at 
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Baguio  have  thus  far  been  confined  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  Ameri- 
cans, attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  of  the  265  patfents  treated 
in  the  limited  quarters  available  during  the  last  year,  26  were  Ameri- 
cans, 2  Europeans,  48  Japanese,  and  189  were  Filipinos;  while  the 
number  of  outdoor  patients,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  Igorots,  was 
1,371. 

The  hi^est  temperature  recorded  at  Baguio  during^  the  year 
was  79.5°  Fahrenheit,  on  May  5,  and  the  lowest  was  42.4°  Fahrenheit, 
on  January  8.  The  highest  mean  monthly  temperature,  73.62°  Fah- 
renheit, occurred  in  June.  The  lowest  mean  monthly  temperature, 
48.58°  Fahrenheit,  occurred  in  February. 

CULION   LEPER   COLONY. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  739  lepers  at  Culion.  The 
mortality  among  them  during  the  year  was  high,  as  was  to  be  an- 
ticipatea  from  the  miserable  physical  condition  of  most  of  them  when 
brought  together  for  removal  to  the  colony.  A  great  majority  of  them 
had  been  public  beggars  or  had  existed  upon  such  charity  as  was 
voluntarily  bestowed  upon  them.  Many  were  suffering  from  gan- 
grenous ulcers  and  from  beri-beri.  There  is  no  reason  to  befieve 
that  transfer  to  the  colony  hastened  the  death  of  any  of  these  unfor- 
tunates. On  the  contrary,  in  many  instances  life  was  prolonged 
or  even  saved  by  carieful  medical  attention  and  good  food.  Those 
remaining  are  healthier,  heavier,  and  generally  more  robust  than 
when  they  were  received.    The  deaths  by  months  were  as  follows : 


190C. 

July 45 

August 48 

September 89 

October 26 

November 36 

December 36 


1907. 

January 23 

February 12 

March 13 

AprU 19 

May . 17 

June 23 


One  case  of  smallpox  occurred,  but  there  was  no  spread  of  con- 
tagion. 

The  conduct  of  the  inmates  has,  on  the  whole,  been  excellent, 
although  one  crime  of  violence  has  occurred.  There  have  been  few 
complaints  as  to  treatment  or  food,  but  many  of  the  inmates,  es- 
pecially during  the  first  few  weeks  after  their  arrival,  have  suffered 
from  nostalgia,  as  was  inevitable.  All  are  allowed  to  roam  about  the 
island  freely  during  the  day  and  18  persons  at  different  times  have 
endeavored  to  escape.  Of  these  all  but  3  have  voluntarily  returned 
or  have  been  returned  by  the  authorities. 

The  most  important  improvement  in  the  colony  has  been  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  gravity  water  system  with  a  pipe  line  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  which  makes  available  water  enough  to  meet  all 
present  or  probable  future  needs. 

SAN   LAZARO   HOSPITALS  DIVISION. 

At  the  San  Lazaro  hospitals,  where  smallpox,  plague,  cholera,  and 
insane  patients,  as  well  as  lepers,  are  received  and  cared  for,  there 
were  aomitted  488  patients  during  the  year,  of  whom  308  remained 
on  June  30.  The  cholera  and  smallpox  wards  were  little  used  and 
the  plague  ward  was  not  used  at  all. 
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In  the  leper  department,  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  year  129 
male  and  87  female  patients.  These  will  perhaps  be  the  last  persons 
tansferred  to  the  Culion  colony,  for  the  reason  that  while  nearly  all 
of  the  lepers  removed  to  the  colony  from  the  provinces  find  themselves 
under  greatly  improved  conditions  of  existence,  this  could  hardly  be 
the  case  with  those  at  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  who  would  doubtless 
prefer  to  remain  where  they  are. 

The  report  of  the  director  of  health.  Appendix  A,  is  appended 
hereto.  It  is  unusually  full  and  contains  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  valuable  information  which  can  not  here  be  even  reviewed.  The 
highly  satisfactory  resu}ts  accomplished  have  been  obtained  at  an 
expense  of  W.06  per  inhabitant ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  brought  about  in  the  face  of  a  vicious, 
determined,  long-continued,  and  wholly  unjustified  attack  upon  the 
director  of  health  and  the  work  of  his  bureau,  carried  on  by  a  large 
section  of  the  local  press  during  nearly  the  entire  period  of  the 
absence  of  the  undersigned  on  leave.  The  attack,  having  failed  of 
its  object,  ended  as  suddenly  as  it  began. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  during  the 
year,  I  feel  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  report  of  the  director  of  health,  who  says : 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  year  covered  by  this  report  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful one,  successful  not  only  because  it  has  been  practically  free  from  the 
devastating  influence  of  epidemic  diseases  but  because  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  along  the  lines  of  real,  effective  sanitation.  The  administration  has 
proved  sound  from  a  business  standpoint  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  spent 
this  year  has  produced  greater  results  than  any  similar  amount  during  any 
year  previous.  Lives  that  have  been  saved  if  measured  in  terms  of  commercial 
value  would  reach  an  enormous  amount,  but  their  value  to  the  body  politic, 
especially  when  such  relation  is  affected  by  the  conditions  of  an  underpopulated 
country,  is  beyond  human  calculation.  Heretofore  the  best  efforts  of  this 
bureau  have  necessarily  been  expended  on  Manila  and  municipalities,  not  far 
removed,  but  as  the  work  has  become  more  systematized  it  has  become  practi- 
cable to  extend  scientific  methods  of  sanitation  to  some  of  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts. The  importance  of  the  woric  becomes  apparent  when  comparisons  are 
made  with  near-by  Oriental  countries.  The  conditions  for  the  spread  of  plague 
are  as  favorable  In  the  Philippine  Islands  as  they  are  in  many  parts  of  India 
where  it  Is  raging  with  great  severity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  are 
no  more  immune  to  cholera  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal.  Why  is  it  tliat 
the  country  Is  not  decimated  by  devastating  epidemics  of  smallpox  as  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  China?  The  only  available  explanation,  so  far  as  this  office 
knows,  is  that  eternal  vigilance,  which  Is  the  price  of  success,  has  been  observed. 

The  newspapers  are  not  yet  through  praising  the  results  gained  by  the  sani- 
tary methods  adopted  by  the  American  Government  in  Habana  during  the  early 
part  of  the  American-Spanish  war.  These  measures  were  indeed  successful 
and  the  results  deserve  all  the  compliments  they  have  received,  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  they  were  brought  about  under  very  favorable  auspices; 
that  the  country  was  under  military  rule  and  the  orders  of  the  health  officer 
were  supported  by  the  prestige  of  martial  law.  The  Cuban  politicians  and  the 
opposing  press  were  for  the  time,  silent;  sanitation  was  the  order  of  the  day 
and  no  excuses  were  taken,  there  were  no  lawyers  to  contest  In  court;  no  re- 
straining orders  and  no  legal  obstacles.  Large  sums  of  money  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses were  appropriated  in  Cuba  while  in  the  Philippine  Islands  only  small 
amounts  were  available  for  sanitation.  The  results  here  have  been  brought 
about  on  dllTerent  lines;  every  effort  that  has  made  for  progress  has  been 
obstructed  by  meddlesome  opiwsition ;  and  every  advance  has  been  sharply  con- 
tested. Perhaps  in  the*long  run  it  will  all  be  for  the  best,  and  the  results  may 
be  of  a  more  i»ermanent  character  than  if  they  had  been  gained  with  less  effort. 
It  has  been  a  campaign  of  education,  patience  and  persistence. 

Reference  to  the  statistical  tobies  in  each  succeeding  annual  report  will  show 
a  steady  decrease  in  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  since  American  occu- 
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pation.  While  they  show  the  success  that  has  been  achieved,  they  do  not  record 
the  hard  work,  the  diacoaragements,  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  those  to 
whom  the  credit  is  due — ^the  employees  of  this  Bureau — therefore  it  remains 
for  the  Director  of  Health  publicly  to  acknowledge  their  part  in  bringing  about 
what  he  brieves  to  be  a  successful  issue. 

In  this  acknowledgment  the  underisigned  desires  to  join. 

BTTBEAV  07  QVABANTIKE  SEBVICE. 

The  quarantine  service  has  been  effectively  maintained,  with  the 
result  that  no  quarantinable  disease  is  known  to  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  the  Philippines,  and  the  spread  of  cholera  by  sea  has  been 
entirely  prevented. 

Increased  experience  seems  to  show  conclusively  that  in  these 
islands  after  cholera  has  once  established  itself  the  incubation  period 
of  the  disease  is  practically  never  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  The 
outgging  (juarantine  detention  period  was  thereiore  reduced  to  two 
days.  This  has  greatly  lessened  the  losses  and  annoyances  necessarily 
incident  to  quarantine^  without  jeopardizing  the  safety  of  the  islands. 

VESSELS  DISINFECTED. 

Eighty-five  vessels  were  disinfected  during- the  year,  with  the  usual 
entirely  satisfactory  result  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  a 
steady  annual  decrease  in  the  number  of  vessels  found  to  be  infected 
with  quarantinable  diseases.  In  1905  there  were  28  such  vessels;  in 
1906,  23 ;  and  in  1907,  14.  This  reduction  is  no  doubt  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  systematic  vaccination  of  the  crews  of  all  local  ves- 
sels, which  has  been  continued.  The  number  of  cases  of  sickness  from 
nonquarantinable  diseases  has  also  largely  diminished,  as  a  result  of 
the  constant  fight  which  has  been  maintained  against  insanitary  con- 
ditions in  the  living  quarters  of  the  crews  of  vessels.  When  inspec- 
tion was  first  intrcSuced  skin  diseases  were  found  in  almost  every 
occupant  of  the  forecastle,  and  beri-beri  was  discovered  on  many 
vessels.  Now,  both  skin  diseases  and  beri-beri  have  almost  disap- 
peared among  the  crews. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  special  health  emergency  during  the 
year,  other  than  the  cholera  epidemic,  the  work  of  the  bureau  of 
quarantine  service  has  been  routine  work,  and  any  full  report  of  it 
necessarily  takes  the  form  of  tables  of  statistics.  Such  full  report 
has  been  made  by  the  chief  quarantine  officer,  and  is  appended  hereto 
as  Apj>endix  B.  The  undersigned  can  hardly  state  the  facts  more 
concisely  than  they  have  been  stated  in  this  report,  to  which  those 
interested  in  the  further  details  of  this  work  are  referred. 

BXTBEAV  OF  FOBESTBT. 

The  work  of  this  bureau  has  progressed  satisfactorily,  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  obtained  being  the  increased  familiarity  of  the 
foresters  with  their  districts.  With  two  exceptions,  each  of  the  for- 
esters has  now  completed  at  least  two  years  of  service  in  the  dis- 
trict under  his  charge. 

foresters'  conference. 

The  custom  inaugurated  a  year  since  of  holding  an  annual  con- 
ference of  the  foresters  of  the  bureau,  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
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has  been  continued  with  beneficial  results.  The  discussion  of  impor- 
tant forest  problems  by  men  who  have  worked  in  different  parts  of 
the  archipelago,  under  widely  varying  conditions,  is  sure  to  oe  help- 
ful. Representatives  of  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue,  bureau  of 
lands,  bureau  of  science,  bureau  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  Manila 
lumbermen  were  present  when  matters  of  especial  interest  to  them 
were  under  discussion^  and  thus  the  practical  experience  of  men 
in  other  bureaus,  and  m  private  life,  was  brought  to  bear  on  forest 
problems. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  conference  was  a  chance  in  the  or^niza- 
tion  of  the  bureau  of  forestry,  the  division  of  TOrest  investigation 
being  established  in  lieu  of  the  division  of  forest  products,  and  a  new 
division,  known  as  the  "  division  of  forest  administration,"  being  or- 
ganized. The  division  of  forest  administration,  with  a  force  of  6 
foresters  and  some  18  rangers,  will  take  charge  of  the  work  per- 
taining to  licenses,  violations  of  the  forest  act,  etc.,  and  will  do  as 
much  special  invesli^ting  as  possible,  in  cooperation  with  the  divi- 
sion of  forest  investigation,  which  will  confine  itself  to  this  latter 
line  of  work,  making  special  studies  and  preparing  special  maps  of 
various  parts  of  the  islands. 

ABUSE  OF  FREE  TIMBER  PRIVILEGE. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion,  both  of  the  entire  force  of  the  bureau 
of  forestry,  and  of  all  other  intelligent  persons  familiar  with  the 
facts  with  whom  the  undersigned  has  conferred,  that  the  privilege 
of  free  use  of  timber,  granted  October  19,  1905,  for  the  period  of  five 
years,  has  been  greatly  abused;  that  one  of  its  consequences  is  to 
render  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  the  proper  safeguarding  of  the 
forests  by  the  bureau  of  forestry,  and  that  steps  should  be  taken  to 
check  the  abuses  which  exist.  The  question  is  a  puzzling  one.  There 
is  no  desire  to  curtail  the  privileges  of  those  who  wish  to  secure  from 
the  public  forests  a  reasonable  amount  of  timber  for  private  use. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  just  how  the  use  of  the  forests  is  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  limits  fixed  by  law,  without  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  which  will  greatly^  incommode  private  persons  in  secur- 
ing the  timber  to  which  they  are  legitimately  entitled. 

Kelative  to  this  matter,  a  committee  of  foresters,  directed  to  report 
upon  the  free-use  privileges  at  present  confirmed  by  law,  makes  the 
following  statement: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  every  home  builder  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  have  a  similar  privilege  to  that  granted  settlers  In  the  vicinity 
of  national  forests  in  the  United  States.  There  each  settler  is  allowed  an 
amount  of  timber  each  year  not  to  exceed  a  fixed  amount,  sut&cient  for  his 
needs,  to  be  used  by  him  in  house  building,  repairs,  fencing,  etc.  To  obtain 
this  timber  he  must  apply  to  local  forest  officers  and  remove  the  material 
desired  from  such  places,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  public 
forests. 

A  similar  right  has  been  granted  the  Filipino  people,  but  without  the  restric- 
tions necessary  to  insure  the  safeguarding  of  public  Interests.  The  Filipinos 
may  enter  any  public  forest  and  cut  such  timber  as  they  desire,  without  restric- 
tion as  to  amount  or  sizes.  Twelve  of  the  more  valuable  woods,  comprising 
what  Is  known  as  the  first  group,  are  protected  by  the  present  law,  but  these, 
as  a  group,  furnish  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  cut  of  the  Islands,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  one-sixth  is  from  three  to  four  species,  cut  in  the  more 
inaccessible  and  thinly  inhabited  regions.  In  the  thickly  populated  districts 
these  twelve  timbers  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cut  comes 
from  lower  group  trees.    It  is  from  these  species  of  the  lower  groups  that  the 
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futnre  supplies  of  the  islands  must  be  drawn.  Tliey  are  of  more  importance  to 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  development  of  the  islands  than  the  first 
group  timbers. 

Rapid  economic  development  depends  on  cheap  construction  timbers,  and  not 
on  fancy  woods,  or  expensive  woods  suited  to  special  uses.  Timber  that  will 
furnish  the  necessary  construction  timbers  for  Philippine  industrial  develop- 
moit  is  found  in  the  existing  forests,  but  is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
presoit  unrestricted  cutting. 

We  are  required  to-day  carefully  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  cutting  of  1,000 
timber  licensees,  whose  work  is,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  and  is  not  materi- 
ally injuring  the  forests,  and  we  are  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  cutting  of 
a  population  of  7,000,000,  of  whom  one  and  one-half  millions  are  grown  males. 
These  men  may  enter  the  forests  and  cut  and  waste  at  will  the  principal 
timber  resources  of  the  islanda 

The  bureau  of  forestry  was' called  into  existence  to  perpetuate  the  forests  by 
wise  use.  To  give  to  the  people  of  these  islands  timber  and  fuel  supplies  for 
all  time,  and  to  safeguard  its  agriculture  by  caring  for  watershed  forests. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  hands  of  the  bureau  are  tied,  and  the  policy  as 
embodied  in  this  law,  allowing  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  timber,  if 
persisted  in,  means  the  ultimate  waste  and  destruction  of  the  islands*  timber 
resources,  and  a  checking  of  its  future  economic  development. 

In  view  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  law,  its  amendment  is  sugegsted. 
This  amendment  should  contain  such  part  of  the  following  rough  draft  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  may  l)e8t  protect  the  public  interests 
and  aid  in  home  building: 

"AN  ACT  Ameodlng  sabsectlons  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  nine  of  act  Nambered  Fonrteen 
bandred  and  seven,  so  as  to  permit  the  free  use  of  forest  products,  and  providing  for 
the  regulation  thereof. 

"By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission.  That: 

**  Section  1.  Subsections  (6)  and  (c)  of  section  nine  of  act  1407  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

**  Sec.  9  (&).  Every  resident  living  in  or  near  the  public  forests,  and  who  is 
in  need  of  building  material,  fuel,  fencing,  or  other  forest  products,  stone,  or 
eartli,  for  the  personal  use  of  himself,  or  his  family,  may,  without  written  per- 
mit, enter  such  public  forest  as  the  director  of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of 
the  secertary  of  the  Interior,  shall  designate,  and  may  remove,  free  of  charge, 
an  amount  of  timber  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cubic  meters  in  any  fiscal  year,  and 
such  amount  of  other  Tproducts  as  is  actually  necessary  for  his  personal  use. 
The  director  of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  shall 
prescribe  species,  sizes,  and  manner  of  removal  of  forest  products,  stone,  or 
eartli,  and  nriay,  if  the  public  interests  demand  it,  withhold  from  any  individual 
the  right,  under  this  act,  to  the  free  use  of  timber  in  the  public  forests. 

"(e)  The  director  of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  may  from  time  to  time,  set  aside  certain  tracts  of  public  land  which 
riiall  be  known  as  communal  forests,  and  be  assigned  to  certain  communities, 
whose  free  use  privilege  shall  be  confined  solely  to  these  areas,  subject  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  In  subsection  (&).  These  forests  shall  be  on  lands  more 
suitable  for  forestry  than  for  agriculture,  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
director  of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  Interior,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  wise.  The  object  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  communal  forests  shall  be  to  furnish  the  people  having  rights 
therein  with  the  forest  products  necessary  for  their  home  use,  and  to  preserve 
their  water  supply.  Exploitation  of  said  communal  forests  for  revenue  shall  be 
allowed  only  when  the  best  Interests  of  the  forest  demand  a  cutting  In  excess  of 
tocal  needs.  Such  exploitation  for  revenue  shall  be  under  license  as  In  other 
public  forests,  and  forest  charges  shall  be  collected  In  the  usual  maimer  and 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  revenues  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  community  having  rights  In  the  given  forest  and  be  devoted, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  acting  with  the  advice  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  the  public  education  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  improvement  and  preservation  of  Its  forests. 

"Sec.  2.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
passage  of  the  same  Is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  *An 
act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Ck)mmlsslon  In  the  enactment  of 
laws,'  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

"  Sic  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage." 
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CONFERENCE. 

The  recommendations  of  the  foresters'  conference,  embodying  as 
they  do  the  results  of  several  years'  practical  experience,  are  worthy 
of  careful  attention.  In  so  far  as  they  concern  administrative  matters 
within  the  control  of  the  bureau,  they  may  be  taken  as  indicating  its 
policy  during  the  coming  year.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  map  work  be  pushed  during  the  oeming  year  in  Tiew  of  its  Im- 
portance at  this  time.  The  principal  mapping  will  be  the  land  classification  or 
plot  maps.  In  addition,  a  beginning  will  be  made  in  establishing  boundaries 
for  possible  future  reserves.  Detailed  surveys  to  be  made  of  a  few  important 
cutting  areas. 

2.  That  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  assist  Doctor  Foxworthy,  of  the 
bureau  of  science,  by  means  of  data  and  wood  specimens  in  making  a  definite 
key  for  the  determination  of  Philippine  woods. 

3.  That  collections  of  botanical,  wood,  and  other  museum  specimens  be  con- 
tinued, but  made  with  the  least  possible  expense.  That  seeds  of  the  important 
trees  be  collected,  to  be  used  in  nursery  experimentation  work  on  the  Lanao 
Forest  Reserve  by  Mr.  Cuzner,  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture. 

4.  That  identified  railroad  ties  of  the  following  species  be  secured  and  placed 
in  the  track,  In  cooperation  with  the  Philippine  Railway  Ck)mpany,  in  order  to 
secure  definite  information  regarding  their  durability  and  fitness  for  this  use: 
Toog,  dao,  apitong,  amuguis,  cubi,  banuyo,  malaruhat,  agoho,  supa,  palo  maria, 
and  banaba. 

5.  That  durability  tests  of  Philippine  timbers  going  Into  construction  work  be 
made  whenever-possible. 

6.  That  the  effort  to  Introduce  new  species  of  timber  Into  the  markets  be 
continued. 

7.  That  a  strenuous  effort  be  made  to  amend  Act  No.  1407,  so  that  the  free 
use  of  lower  group  timber  shall  be  regulated  by  the  bureau  of  forestry. 

8.  That  permits  be  no  longer  required  for  clearings  on  private  lands  adjoin- 
ing the  public  forests. 

9.  That  permits  for  caifigins  In  the  public  forests  no  longer  be  given,  and 
that  their  place  be  taken  by  homesteads. 

10.  That,  in  order  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  small  logs,  which  should  be 
removed  from  the  forest,  each  forester  certify  to  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue 
those  timber  licensees  in  his  district  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  cut  smaU 
logs  without  felling  trees  below  the  diameter  limit  Imposed. 

11.  That  each  forester  study  the  minor  products  collected  in  his  district  and 
their  market  value,  in  order  to  assist  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  In  Im- 
posing a  specific  tax  on  those  forest  products. 

12.  That  efforts  be  made  to  introduce  American  saws,  axes,  engines,  wire 
cables,  and  other  logging  tools. 

13.  That  timber  licensees  be  required  to  mark  their  timber  in  the  forest  with 
their  own  special  mark. 

14.  That  exclusive  two-year  timber  licenses  be  granted  to  responsible  lumber- 
men when  their  cutting  areas  have  been  mapped  and  roughly  studied  by  a 
forester. 

15.  That  foresters  inspect  personally  the  cutting  areas  of  large  operators, 
leaving  only  the  inspection  of  unimportant  licensees  to  rangers. 

16.  That  the  foresters  make  careful  observations  during  the  coming  year  on 
the  influence  of  deforestation  on  the  climate  and  waterflow,  these  observations 
to  be  embodied  in  their  next  annual  report. 

17.  That  the  printed  forms  used  by  the  bureau  be  amended  In  such  a  way  as 
to  lessen  the  paper  ^firork  of  the  field  force  as  much  as  possible. 

18.  That  the  Manila  office  take  as  much  of  the  clerical  work  as  possible  Trom 
the  district  officers,  especially  in  regard  to  circular  letters. 

19.  That  certain  forest  reserves  be  recommended  as  soon  as  data  is  at  hand 
sufficient  to  limit  their  boundarlesr  and  to  Justify  the  request  for  their  reserva- 
tion. 

20.  That  an  educational  propaganda  be  inaugurated;  first  through  the 
schools;  second,  by  means  of  stereoptican  lectures;  third,  through  the  news- 
papers; and  fourth,  through  general  discussion. 
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21.  That  In  order  to  arouse  interest  in  Philippine  forestry  In  the  United 
States,  frequent  articles  or  reports  be  sent  to  the  American  forestry  maga- 
zines for  publication. 

22.  That  a  course  of  forestry  be  established  in  the  new  Philippine  College  of 
A^cultnre. 

23.  That  a  hand-book  of  forestry  for  rangers  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  the  Committee  on  publication. 

24.  That  the  annual  conference  of  Philippine  foresters  can  be  assured  of  hav- 
ing at  least  one  month  in  the  Manila  office. 

REDUCTnOK    IN    GOVERNMENT   CHABGES   ON    TIMBER. 

Heretofore  there  have  been  two  scales  of  charges  on  timber,  a 
higher  rate  being  exacted  in  provinces  where  forests  have  been  greatly 
encroached  upon  than  in  abundantly  forested  provinces,  mth  in- 
creased ability  on  the  part  of  the  forestry  bureau  to  inspect  and 
control  cuttings,  the  double  rate  was  deemed  unnecessary,  and  by 
act  1675,  enacted  January  1,  1907,  it  was  abolished  and  the  lower 
scale  adopted  for  the  entire  archipelago.  Under  it  the  government 
charges  range  from  ^  to  ^10  per  thousand  board  feet. 

FOREST  ACT  NOT  APPLICABLE  TO  MILITARY  RESERVATIONS. 

The  Philippines  forest  act  does  not  applv  to  military  reservations. 
As  large  forest  tracts  were  included  witnin  some  or  the  military 
reservations  in  the  Philippines,  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
forest  laws  extended  to  them,  naturally  arose.  The  attorney-general 
of  the  Philippines  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mission had  no  authority  to  extena  the  forest  laws  over  such  reserva- 
tions. The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  final 
decision,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  Bureau  or  Insular  Affairs,  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  rendered  an  opinion,  in  which 
he  held  that  the  Philippine  ^vemment  can  not  extend  its  forest 
laws  to  United  States  reservations  in  these  islands. 

EFFECT  OF   NORZAQARAY  RIVER  IMPROVEMENT  ON   TIMBER   INDUSTRY. 

The  large  stands  of  valuable  timber  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Bayabas  and  Norzagaray  rivers  in  Bulacan  have  been  made  available 
by  the  clearing  of  the  channel  of  the  latter  river,  which  was  free  for 
the  most  part,  out  was  obstructed  at  several  points  by  huge  bowlders, 
rendering  its  use  for  the  transportation  of  logs  impracticable.  The 
available  forest  resources  of  Bulacan  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
this  improvement. 

USE  OF  PHILIPPINE  WOODS  FOR  RAILROAD  TIES. 

It  has  been  contended  by  Philippine  lumber  dealers  that  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  government  to  restrict  the  importation  of  rail- 
road ties  from  aoroad  and  insure  the  use  of  Philippine  timber  for 
such  ties.  There  would  be  much  force  in  this  claim  were  private  con- 
tractors able  promptly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  railroad  companies 
and  to  furnish  ties  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Unfortunately,  there  is  onlv 
one  lumber  concern  in  the  islands  at  present  which  is  able  to  furnish 
lies  in  large  quantities,  and  unless  a  sufficient  number  of  contractors 
to  insure  an  adequate  supply  will  enter  the  field,  and  will  install 
modem  lumbering  equipment,  it  would  appear  that  a  needless  and 
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very  unjust  burden  would  be  imposed  on  the  railroad  companies  by 
compelling  them  to  purchase  their  ties  in  these  islands,  since  the  rate 
at  which  they  could  carry  on  rail  laying  would  then  necessarily 
depend  directly  upon  the  promptness  with  which  local  dealers  were 
able  and  willing  to  supply  the  ties  needed. 

At  the  outset  the  Philippine  Railway  Company  issued  a  proposi- 
tion and  specifications  for  ties  to  be  cut  in  the  islands.  The  question 
of  the  practicability  of  furnishing  ties  in  accordance  with  this  proposi- 
tion and  specifications  was  deemed  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  investigation  by  the  bureau  of  forestry,  and  a  forester  was 
assigned  to  this  work.  He  reported  in  substance  that  while  at  the 
outset  contracts  were  made  by  many  licensees,  and  cutting  began  with 
enthusiasm,  after  eight  months  such  cutting  had  almost  stopped  in 
his  district,  the  contractors  having  found  it  a  dangerous,  and  often 
a  losing,  business,  for  three  reasons :  First,  the  scarcity  of  the  seven 
kinds  of  wood  which  alone  were  accepted ;  second,  the  severe  inspec- 
tion of  ties  by  the  railway  company  and  the  lack  of  a  market  for 
rejected  ties,  and  third,  the  low  price  offered  for  such  valuable  timber 
in  the  form  of  ties.  He  maintained  that  other  species  of  timber  of 
probably  equal  durability  should  be  accepted,  that  the  company 
should,  at  least  at  the  outset,  be  more  liberal  in  its  inspection,  and  that 
the  prices  offered  Avere  too  low  to  afford  contractors  a  reasonable 
profft,  backing  up  his  statements  with  concrete  illustrations. 

The  purchasing  agent  for  the  Philipi)ine  Railway  Company,  after 
reading  the  report  of  the  forester  in  question,  attended  the  foresters' 
conference  in  order  to  discuss  the  matter  of  securing  railway  material, 
and  his  company  has  agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  forestry  bureau  in 
practical  tests  of  the  durability  of  other  woods  than  those  at  present 
accepted.  It  is  hoped  that  these  experiments  may  demonstrate  the 
suitability  of  a  number  of  additional  species  for  use  as  ties  and  that 
the  installation  of  improved  logging  plants  by  local  dealers  may 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  railway  companies  by 
furnishing  ties  in  sufficient  number  and  at  reasonable  prices  so  that 
large  sums  of  money  now  sent  out  of  the  country  may  be  retained  here. 

rOREST  MAPS. 

The  important  work  of  mapping  the  forested  areas  of  the  islands 
is  progressing  steadily.    On  this  subject  the  director  of  forestry  says: 

The  10  forest  districts  of  the  archipelago  are  divided  into  plots  of  10  kilo- 
meters square  and  each  square  given  a  number.  Forest  officers  use  as  points 
of  reference  the  places  in  the  district  that  have  been  fixed  by  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey. 

Each  forester  while  traveling  in  his  district  makes  constant  use  of  a  topo- 
graphical notebook,  compass,  and  barometer.  A  reconnaissance  sketch  is  made 
on  each  10  by  10  kilometer  sheet  as  he  passes  from  square  to  square.  At  this 
time  the  limits  of  the  forests  are  noted,  also  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  and 
uncultivated  lands,  condition  of  roads,  trails,  streams,  etc.  The  original  sheets 
thus  plotted  are  sent  to  the  Manila  office;  copies  are  retained  by  each  forester. 
The  Filipino  forest  officers  are  being  tried  in  this  class  of  work  and  are  making 
satisfactory  progress. 

More  detailed  surveys  are  made  of  special  forest  tracts  by  an  assistant 
forester,  who  is  a  competent  topographical  engineer.  On  these  tracts  careful 
forest  studies  are  made  by  a  field  force  consisting  of  one  or  more  foresters,  the 
rangers  of  the  locality,  and  the  necessary  laborers. 

These  reports  are  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  prospective  logging 
companies. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  BUBEAU   OF  FOBESTBY. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued : 
Bulletin  No.  4.  I,  '^  Mechanical  tests,  properties,  and  uses  of  thirty 
Philippine  woods; "  II,  "  Philippine  sawmills,  lumber  market,  and 

i)rices; "  by  Holland  (Jardner,  manager  of  the  timber  testing 
aboratory. 

Bulletin  No.  5.  "  Preliminary  working  plan  for  the  public  forest 
tract  of  the  Insular  Lumber  Company,  l^gros  Occidental,  Philippine 
Islands,"  by  Foresters  Everett  and  Whitford. 

Bulletin  No.  6.  "  Preliminary  working  plan  for  the  public  forest 
tract  of  the  Mindoro  Lumber  and  Logging  Company,  Bongabon, 
Mindoro,  Philippine  Islands,"  by  Foresters  Merritt  and  Whitford. 

Circular  No.  1.  "Opportunities  for  lumbering  in  the  Philippine 
Islands." 

The  following  bulletin  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  near 
future :  "  Preliminary  check  list  of  the  principal  timber  trees  of  the 
Philippine  Islands." 

The  f oUowing  bulletins  are  in  process  of  completion :  "  The  first 
ten  timber  trees  of  the  Philippme  Islands;"  "Some  Philippine 
for^  types  and  their  commercial  possibilities; "  '^Al  ranger's  primer 
of  forestry." 

A  second  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  4  has  been  prepared  and  sent  to 
the  director  of  printing. 

BEPOBTS  OF  FOBEST  INVESTIGATION. 

The  following  reports,  which  add  materially  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Philippine  K>rests,  have  been  prepared  during  the  present  year : 

I.  "  Report  on  examination  of  pine  lands.  Province  of  Benguet," 
by  Forester  H.  M.  Curran. 

n.  "A  preliminary  examination  of  the  forests  of  the  Kabibihan 
River  basin,  province  of  Tayabas,  Philippine  Islands,"  with  map,  by 
Forester  Wm.  H.  Kobbe. 

ni.  ^  Report  on  forest  conditions  in  the  mining  re^on  of  Aroroy, 
Masbate,  Philippine  Islands,"  with  map,  by  Foresters  F.  L.  Prav  and 
H.  M.  Whitford. 

IV.  "An  available  forest  tract  in  Negros  Occidental,"  with  map,  by 
Forester  H.  D.  Everett. 

V.  "  Report  on  the  forests  of  Danao,  Cebu,  and  timbers  used  by 
the  Insular  Lumber  Company,"  with  map,  by  Forester  H.  D.  Everett. 

VI.  "  A  progress  report  on  the  investigation  of  Philippine  timbers," 
by  R.  Gardner  (incluaed  in  second  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  4). 

VIL  "An  available  forest  tract  in  northeastern  Mindoro,"  with 
map,  by  Forester  M.  L.  Merritt. 

TIMBEB  TESTING  LABOEATOBY. 

During  the  year  11  native  timbers  and  4  Japanese  woods  have  re- 
ceived a  large  series  of  tests.  The  manager  of  the  timber  testing 
laboratory  was,  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction, 
sent  to  Bacolod,  Iloilo,  Dumaguete,  Tagbilaran,  and  Lucena  to  inspect 
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timbers  beine  used  in  the  construction  of  schoolbouses  at  these  places. 
There  were  disputes  as  to  the  classes  of  wood  being  employed,  and 
the  contractors  offered  to  pay  all  expenses  if  the  bureau  of  forestry 
would  send  a  wood  expert  to  examine  and  report  It  proved  that  in 
several  places  inferior  woods,  not  called  for  m  specifications,  as  well 
as  inferior  grades  of  the  woods  called  for,  were  being  used. 

Further  details  of  the  work  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  will  be  found 
in  the  annual  report  of  the  director,  "Appendix  C." 

BTTBEAU  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  transfer  of  the  division  of  ethnology  to  this  bureau  has  already 
been  referred  to.  From  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  ethnolog- 
ical survey,  the  men  engaged  in  prosecuti^  it  have  been  confined  to 
temporary  and  inadequate  quarters;  first  in  the  district  of  Malate, 
later  in  the  Oriente  Building,  and  finally  in  the  building  of  the  bureau 
of  education.  It  has  never  nad  space  for  the  proper  care  and  display 
of  its  collections,  and  especially  during  the  time  when  these  collections 
were  housed  in  damp  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  mint  building 
their  deterioratioi^  was  rapid  and  serious.  Really  adequate  quarters 
have  now  been  made  available  for  this  division  in  the  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  bureau  of  architecture  on  calle  Anloague. 
and  an  ethnological  museum  has  been  established  there  which  will 
soon  be  open  to  the  public 

NEED  OF  A  COMMERCIAL  MUSEUM. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
near  future  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  museum  and  the 
display  of  the  valuable  collections  already  gathered  illustrating  the 
natural  resources  of  the  islands — forest,  agricultural,  animal,  and 
mineral.  These  collections  should  be  supplemented  by  reliable  and 
exhaustive  information  relative  to  the  resources  of  the  islands.  This 
information  might  be  placed  on  cards  and  arranged  after  the  fashion 
of  the  ordinary  card  catalogue,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  bureau  of 
education,  the  bureau  of  constabulary,  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  the 
bureau  or  forestry,  and  the  bureau  of  lands  should  be  secured,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  as  complete  as  possible.  Such  a  subject 
as  Philippine  coals,  for  instance,  should  be  illustrated  by  samples 
from  all  known  deposits  supplemented  by  statements  of  all  analyses 
of  Philippine  coals  which  have  been  made,  the  location  of  coal  tieds, 
cost  of  labor  in  the  several  localities,  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
sea  or  to  railroads,  and  especially  the  results  of  practical  boiler  tests. 
The  same  principle  should  be  carried  out  with  reference  to  all  other 
Philippine  products. 

INCREASED  SPACE  NEEDED. 

In  last  year's  report  attention  was  called  to  the  present  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  bureau  of  science  building.  This  building 
was  originally  planned  for  the  performance  of  certain  definite  kin£ 
of  laboratory  work,  and  it  was  and  is  amply  sufficient  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  there  were  added  from  time  to  time  to  the  original  work 
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of  the  bureau  other  lines  of  investigation  calling  for  work  other 
than  laboratory  work^  and  the  nature  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
bureau  of  laboratories  was  ultimately  so  greatly  chauj^ed  and 
broadened  that  it  became  advisable  to  rename  it  the  Bureau  of  Sci^ice. 
Apart  from  the  ethnolo^cal  collections,  for  which  space  has  now 
been  provided,  the  botanical,  omitholo^cal,  ichthyological,  entomo- 
logical, pathological,  geolomcal,  and  mineraloffical  collections  are  all 
large  and  extremely  valuable,  and  all  are  rapidly  growing.  Man^  of 
them  are  stored  under  such  conditions  that  they  are  not  accessible 
for  study;  much  less  are  they  open  to  the  public.  Material  is  avail- 
able for  numerous  exhibits  which  would  both  entertain  and  instruct 
the  public,  but  there  is  no  space  available  for  such  exhibits,  which 
are  at  present  stored  away  in  dark  places,  or,  worse  yet,  are  occupy- 
ing rooms  in  the  bureau  of  science  wnich  were  designed  and  equipped 
for  special  lines  of  laboratory  work,  are  greatly  needed  for  such 
work,  and  are  not  at  all  weU  adapted  to  the  storage  or  exhibition  of 
museum  materiaL  The  rapid  increase  in  the  need  of  laboratory 
space  resulting  from  the  demands  made  upon  the  bureau  of  science 
by  other  bureaus  and  by  the  public,  from  the  very  large  amount  of 
chemical  work  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  pure  food  and 
dru^  act,  and  from  the  necessity  for  supplying  laboratory  facilities 
to  the  faculty  and  advanced  students  of  the  Philippine  Medical 
School,  makes  the  necessity  for  using  these  rooms  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  were  desimied  and  equipped  very  great.  It  will 
doubtless  be  possible  for  the  bureau  to  get  on  after  a  fashion  for 
another  year,  and,  in  view  of  the  large  appropriations  which  it  was 
necessary  to  demand  for  the  new  general  hospital  buildings  and  the 
new  building  for  the  Philippine  Medical  School,  both  of  which  were 
imperatively  and  immediately  necessary,  the  undersigned  did  not 
fed  justified  in  asking  that  the  existing  congestion  in  the  building 
of  the  bureau  of  science  be  relieved  during  the  present  year  by  the 
construction  of  one  of  the  two  wings  for  this  Duilding  originally 
planned.  He  will,  however,  urge  that  appropriation  1^  made  for 
this  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

COOPEBATION  WITH  THE  PHILIPPINE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  establishment  of  the  much-needed  Philippine  Medical  School 
has  very  materially  increased  the  work  which  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  bureau  of  science  have  been  called  upon  to  perform. 
No  less  than  eight  members  of  the  force  of  this  bureau  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  and  the  director  of  the  bureau  is  the 
dean  of  the  faculty.  In  fact,  it  majr  be  said  that  the  school  could 
hardly  have  been  established  at  this  time  had  not  the  bureau  of 
science,  with  its  thoroughly  trained  technical  men,  its  excellent  medi- 
cal library,  and  its  admirable  facilities  for  advanced  laboratory 
work  existed. 

THE  LIBRART. 

The  library  of  the  bureau  of  science,  which  is  the  central  scientific 
library  of  ihe  government,  has  been  largely  added  to  during  the 
present  year  by  purchase  from  funds  appropriated  by  the  insular 
government  and  n*om  those  derived  from  the  sale  of  photographs,  as 
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well  as  by  exchanges  received  for  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science, 
and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  by  the  receipt  of  valuable  donations 
secured  through  the  activity  of  the  librarian.  The  library  now  com- 
prises some  25,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  about  2,000  trade  catalogues 
and  600  mapa  Although  intended  primarily  as  a  reference  library, 
3^848  volumes  have  been  allowed  to  go  out  during  the  year  to  respon- 
sible and  duly  authorized  borrowers.  With  the  estaolishment  of  a 
new  medical  school,  the  use  of  the  library  is  rapidly  increasing. 

DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGY. 

The  discovery  made  by  members  of  the  bureau  of  science  force  that 

many  persons  in  Bilibid  prison  were  suffering  from  animal  parasites, 

some  of  which  caused  fatal  and  others  wasting  diseases,  led  to  the 

authorization  of  a  section  of  animal  parasitology',  which  was  filled  by 

^  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Philip  H.  Garrison,  detailed  from  the  United 

'  States  Navy.     Important  results  have  already  been  obtained  by  him. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  work  of  the  division  of  biology,  a  large 

amount  of  valuable  research  work  of  a  practical  nature  on  tropical 

subjects  has  been  completed.    The  nature  of  this  work  will  be  found 

fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  science, 

Appendix  D. 

SERUM   DIVISION. 

On  January  1, 1907,  care  of  the  herd  of  animals  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  antirinderpest  serum  was  transferred  to  the  bureau  of 
agriculture.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  buildings  can  be  completed, 
the  herd  will  be  moved  from  the  San  Lazaro  estate  to  the  Alabang 
stock  farm,  where  the  availability  of  a  large  amount  of  good  pasture 
land  will  CTeatly  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  it. 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  employees  oi  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture bleed  serum  animals  and  separate  the  serum  from  the  clots. 
It  is  then  shipped  in  sterilized  5-liter  bottles  to  the  bureau  of  science, 
where  it  is  centrifugated,  filtered,  tested  as  to  sterility,  and  bottled 
ready  for  shipment. 

In  the  past,  large  quantities  of  serum  have  been  lost  through  con- 
tamination by  organisms  during  the  dry  season,  when  the  air  is  con- 
stantly full  of  dust  from  the  city  streets.  Filtering  of  the  serum  did 
not  prove  feasible,  as  filters  promptly  clogged.  Fortunately  it  has 
now  been  discovered  that  by  centrinigating  the  serum  and  subse- 
quently filtering  it  this  diflSculty  is  overcome.  All  serum  is  now 
treated  in  this  manner  and  losses  from  contamination  are  avoided. 
A  new  apparatus  has  been  ordered,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  it 
possible  to  centrifugate  the  blood  without  waiting  lor  the  formation 
of  clots.  This  should  increase  the  yield  of  serum  suffciently  to  save 
the  cost  of  the  centrifuge  in  about  a  year  after  its  installation. 

The  serum  division  has  furnished  antidiphtheritic  and  antitetanic 
serum,  cholera  prophylactic,  plague  prophylactic,  and  mallein  as  re- 
quired. It  will  soon  have  ready  for  distribution  the  serum  for  bacil- 
lary  dysentery  and  that  for  typhoid  fever. 

All  efforts  to  isolate  the  organism  causing  rinderpest  have  thus  far 
resulted  in  failure,  but  it  has  been  absolutely  proved  that  the  in- 
fectious material  in  the  blood  of  animals  suffering  from  this  disease 
will  not  pass  through  the  Berkefeld  filter.    In  other  words,  the 
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filtrate  from  this  blood  is  harmless  when  injected  into  a  nonimmune 
animal.  Objects  large  enough  to  be  stopped  by  such  a  filter  ought  to 
be  visible  under  the  highest  powers  or  the  microscope  if  properly 
stained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  ultimately  prove  possible  to  iso- 
late and  cultivate  the  organisms  causing  this  disease.  Were  this 
possible  the  cost  of  producing  antirinderpest  serum  would  be  very 
greatly  reduced,  as  the  necessity  for  perpetuating  the  disease  by  con- 
stantly transferring  from  one  noninmiune  animal  to  another  would 
be  obviated 

BOTANICAL  DIVISION. 

Important  results  were  obtained  bv  Mr.  Merrill,  chief  of  this  divi- 
sion, on  an  expedition  organized  by  Maj,  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  which 
ascended  Mount  Halcon  in  Mindoro. 

Eiffht  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  fortv-nine  sheets  of  local  ma- 
terial and  7,226  sheets  of  foreign  material  have  been  added  to  the 
herbarium  during  the  year.  A  large  series  of  wood  samples  has  been 
collected,  properly  identified  and  labeled,  with  herbarium  specimens 
to  accompany  them,  and  the  task  of  identifying  Philippine  timbers 
has  thus  Deen  rendered  much  less  difficult.  Several  thousand  deter- 
minations of  wood  specimens  have  been  made  for  the  bureau  of  for- 
estry and  during  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  the  work  of  the 
tdmoer-testing  laboratory  at  Bilibid  Prison  has  been  conducted  by  an 
employee  of  the  botanical  section  of  the  bureau  of  science. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL   SECTION. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  entomolpgical  section  during  the 
year  has  been  pjractical  investigation  as  to  the  sources  of  malarial 
infection  at  various  points  in  the  islands,  with  the  recommendation 
of  measures  calculated  to  end  such  infection,  and  the  successful  intro- 
duction of  silkworms. 

ZOOLOGICAL   SECTION. 

Field  work  has  been  pushed  during  the  year  by  the  working  force 
of  this  section  and  a  large  amount  of  valuable  museum  material  has 
been  secured.  Two  important  exchanges  of  specimens  have  been 
arranged  with  other  museums  and  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
has  been  sold  for  cash. 

FISH   AND   FISHERIES. 

The  employment  of  Mr.  Alvin  Scale  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  and  the  services  rendered  bv  him  since  his  arrival  have 
been  briefly  outlined.  In  addition,  it  should  be  stated  that  he  is 
rapidly  pushing  the  work  upon  a  catalogue  of  fishes,  which  contains 
the  native,  English  and  scientific  names  of  each  species  known  and 
such  information  as  is  available  as  to  where  and  at  what  season  it  is 
to  be  found,  where  its  eggs  are  deposited,  how  its  young  develop,  what 
food  it  requires,  methods  of  capture  and  preservation  and  its  market 
value,  as  well  as  suggestions  as  to  future  investigations,  if  such  inves- 
ti^tions  seem  likew^  to  vield  profitable  results.*  In  connection  with 
this  catalogue,  an  iaentified  collection  has  been  started  which  already 
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numbers  some  3,200  specimens  and  represents  approximately  630 
species,  35  of  which  are  new  to  science. 

Mr.  Seale  has  also  foimd  the  valuable  "  sheep's  wool "  sponge,  of 
commerce  in  Philippine  waters. 

GHEMICAIi  DIVISION. 

During  the  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  chemical 
laboratorv  into  2  sections:  A  section  of  general  analytical  work  and 
organic  chemistry,  and  a  section  of  weights  and  measures  and  mineral 
analyses. 

SECTION  OF  GENERAL  ANALYTICAL  WORK  AND  OBOANIC  CHEMISTBT. 

The  routine  work  of  this  section  has  greatly  increased.  Approxi- 
mately twice  as  many  analyses  as  were  made  during  the  previous  year 
have  been  required.  A  detailed  account  of  the  work  performed  will 
be  found  in  the  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  science, 
"Appendix  D."  Among  other  important  practical  results  obtained 
may  DC  mentioned  the  demonstration  by  Doctor  Eichmond  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  applying  the  sulphite  process  in  the  preparation  of  paper 
pulp  from  hemp  waste  and  Philippine  grasses.  Mr.  Eichmond  has 
not  only  demonstrated  that  exceUent  paper  can  be  prepared  from 
cogon  grass,  bamboo,  hemp  waste,  and  from  a  number  of  Philippine 
woods,  but  has  furnished  reliable  data  as  to  the  cost  of  erecting  a 
paper  mill,  the  expense  of  operating  it,  including  the  outlay  necessary 
for  the  importation  of  chemicals,  and  has  considered  the  availability 
and  cost  of  the  several  raw  materials  above  mentioned.  The  field  for 
the  establishment  of  an  important  paper  manufacturing  industry  in 
these  islands  has  thus  been  fully  prepared.  As  one  result,  hemp 
waste,  which  was  formerly  thrown  away,  is  now  being  purchased  and 
exported  in  considerable  quantities,  tiie  exportations  from  Manila 
for  the  period  covered  by  this  report  being  515  tons  valued  at  W0,166. 

SECTION   OF   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES  AND   MINERAL   ANALYSES. 

Act  No.  1519  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  regulating  the  inspect- 
ing and  sealing  of  weights  and  measures,  took  effect  during  the  year 
and  the  work  of  standardizing  has  begun.  All  weights,  measures, 
and  instruments  of  precision  which  have  gone,  or  are  to  go,  to  the 
provinces  to  serve  as  secondary  standards  have  been  compared,  and 
measuring  flasks  have  been  marked. 

The  charge  for  assay  work  has  been  reduced,  not  because  the  original 
charge  was  unreasonable,  but  because  it  seemed  desirable  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  our  infant  mineral  industry  by  giving  miners  an 
opportunity  to  have  assays  made  practically  at  cost.  The  present 
charge  for  a  gold  assay  is  f^.  As  a  result,  the  number  of  assays  made 
has  increased  more  than  200  per  cent.  The  number  of  coal  analyses 
and  of  calorific  determinations  has  also  increased,  owing  to  the  inter- 
est being  taken  in  Philippine  coals.  It  was  75  as  compared  with  15 
for  the  previous  year.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  work  done 
for  the  division  of  mines  or  for  other  bureaus  of  the  government,  or 
for  purposes  of  research,  but  represent  that  performed  for  private 
individuals  for  pay.    Doctor  Cox  has  shown  that  Philippine  coals 
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can  be  successfully  used  in  the  manufacture  of  producer  gas  with 
resulting  greatly  increased  efficiency;  and  in  order  to  affora  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  value  of  this  process  and  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  fuel  used  by  the  bureau  of  science,  the  Commission  has  made 
appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  a  producer  gas  plant  for  that 
bureau. 

DIVISION   OF   MINES. 

On  July  Ij  1906,  Mr.  H.  D.  McCaske^,  formerly  chief  of  the 
division  of  mmes,  went  on  leave  to  the  United  States.  Owing  to  ill- 
health  he  subsequently  resigned  without  returning  to  the  islands. 
Mr.  Eveland  resigned  on  January  15  of  this  year ;  and  Mr.  Ickis  was 
absent  on  leave  from  August  2  to  Februarv  22,  so  that  from  July  to 
September  there  was  but  one  man  in  the  field.  The  work  of  this  divi- 
sion has  therefore  been  greatly  handicapped.  Mr.  Smith  was,  how- 
ever, able  to  visit  north  Ilocos  and  to  investigate  the  asbestos  and  man- 
ganese deposits  in  that  province.  In  December  he  began  the  large 
imdertakin^  of  making  a  geologic  map  of  the  coal  regions  of  Om- 
postela  and  Danao  in  Cebu.  In  January,  Mr.  Goodman  joined  him 
to  aid  in  this  work.  He  has  since  made  a  reconnoissance  of  Mount 
Pinatubo  in  Zambales  province  and  of  the  re^on  in  its  vicinity, 
When  Mr.  Ickis  returned  he  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Cama- 
rines  to  make  a  preliminarv  inspection  of  the  gold  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paracale  and  Mambulao.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
island  of  Polillo  to  inspect  the  coal  workings;  thence  overland  from 
Infanta  to  Manila. 

Mr.  Ferguson,  who  took  Mr.  Eveland's  place,  has  spent  a  large 
amount  of  time  in  petrographic  work  and  has  carried  on  field  work 
in  the  Batanes  Islands  and  the  island  of  Camiguin  in  the  Babuyanes 
group,  the  resists  of  which  will  shortly  be  published. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  future  to  abandon  the  former  policy  of 
minute,  detailed  and  expensive  surveys  of  particular  regions,  which, ' 
while  of  fin^eat  scientific  value,  do  not  cover  a  sufficient  amount  of  ter- 
ritory to  insure  the  making,  within  a  reasonable  time,  of  a  reconnois- 
sance of  the  geology  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  work  at  present 
planned  is:  (1)  Geological  reconnoissance  work;  (2)  the  investiga- 
tion of  economic  materials,  chiefly  of  fuels  and  materials  for  construc- 
tion; (3)  statistical  work;  (4)  mapping. 

It  is  proposed  to  issue  at  tne  close  of  each  calendar  year  a  statis- 
tical bulletin  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippines,  showing 
fully  the  results  obtained  during  the  year  and  the  value  of  the  busi- 
ness done. 

BTTBEAV   OF   LANDS. 

There  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  demands  upon  this  bureau, 
and  although  the  number  of  employees  has  been  increased  from  316 
to  637,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  keep  up  with  current  work. 

FRIAR  LANDS. 

Administration  of  the  Friar  estates  has  been  considerably  ham- 
pered by  political  agitation  in  connection  with  the  recent  election  for 
assemblymen;  tenants  have  been  assured  that  the  coming  assembly 
would  dfeliver  over  the  Friar  lands  to  the  occupants  thereof  free  of 
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50st  By  the  more  unscrupulous  agitators  they  have  been  told  that 
war  was  about  to  break  out  between  the  United  States  and  Japan; 
that  the  Japanese  would  take  possession  of  the  islands;  and  ii  the 
payment  or  rents  were  delayed  it  might  be  avoided  altogether. 
Tenants  who  believed  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  statements 
were  naturaUy  reluctant  to  pay  their  rent,  but  notwithstanding  these 
disturbing  influences  the  greater  part  of  all  estates  devoted  to  rice 
culture  is  now  occupied  and  leased.  The  portions  formerly  planted 
in  sugar  are  practically  abandoned  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
Most  of  this  land  has  remained  uncultivated  for  ten  years  and  is  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  vegetation  which  can  be  removed  only  by 
hard  work  and  at  large  expense.  The  scarcity  of  draft  animals  renders 
cultivation  of  such  land  impossible  for  many  tenants.  Mills,  machin- 
ery, and  warehouses  were  in  many  instances  burned  during  the  war  or 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  ruinous  state;  tenants  have  not  sufficient  funds 
with  which  to  meet  these  conditions,  and  are  unable  to  borrow, 
except  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest;  and  finally,  under  existing  condi- 
tions as  to  markets  available  there  is  little  encouragement  to  grow 
sugar. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  decisions 
of  justices  of  the  peace  as  to  who  were  the  bona  fide  occupants  in 
possession  of  Friar  lands  at  the  date  of  purchase  by  the  government. 
The  object  of  the  government  in  purchasing  the  Friar  lands  was  to 
get  them  into  the  hands  of  the  actual  tenants,  many  of  whom  were, 
and  are,  very  poor.  Unscrupulous  persons  of  means  who  desire  to 
gain  control  oi  large  tracts  of  the  choicest  lands,  attempt  to  establish 
the  fact  of  occupation  before  justices  of  the  peace,  and,  being  repre- 
sented by  adequate  counsel,  very  frequently  win  cases  which  they 
ought  to  lose,  the  tenants  who  are  thus  cheated  out  of  their  righte 
being  too  ignorant  or  too  poor  to  employ  adequate  counsel  or  to 
appeal  their  cases  to  the  higher  courts. 

AH  the  estates  have  been  registered  under  the  mortgage  law  in  the 
provinces  where  they  are  located.  The  San  Jose  estate  has  been 
registered  under  the  land  registration  act,  and  the  Matamo,  San 
Marcos,  and  Dampol  estates  are  now  before  the  court  of  land  regis- 
tration ;  other  estates  will  be  entered  as  fast  as  surveys  are  completed 
and  the  necessary  information  on  which  to  base  an  application  for 
registration  is  available. 

In  the  report  of  the  director  of  lands  will  be  found  a  tabulated 
statement  snowing  the  progress  made  on  each  estate  in  leasing  lands, 
the  current  expenses,  the  nonrecurrent  expenses,  the  receipts,  and  the 
deficit  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

There  has  been  an  increase  of  3,459  leases,  covering  a  total  area  of 
6,207  hectares.  The  increase  in  the  revenues  collected  for  the  year 
amounts  to  ^127,966.33 ;  the  cost  of  administration  for  the  purposes 
included  in  last  year's  report  has  increased  but  ^1,964.79.  The  ex- 
penses of  irrigation,  however,  have  increased  ^11,006.52,  owing  to  the 
employment  of  ditch  tenders  and  laborers  to  keep  the  system  in  bet- 
ter condition.  The  expenses  of  surveying  during  the  year  were  ^06,- 
489.18,  an  increase  of  ^122,924.55,  this  difference  being  caused  by  the 
fact  that  more  surveyors  were  employed,  in  order  that  the  surveys 
might  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lnportant  repairs  to  irrigation  works  on  the  estates  have  cost 
W3,861.96.    During  the  coming  year  the  expense  of  administration 
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will  probably  be  somewhat  reduced,  but  the  expense  of  irrigation  will 
remain  practically  the  same. 

The  extraordinary,  or  nonrecurrent  expenses  for  surveying  and 
drafting  will  be  increased  during  the  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  the 
work  of  surveying  will  be  finally  completed  before  July  1,  1908. 

LEASES    AND    SALES    OF   FBIAB   LANDS. 

The  leases  first  issued  to  the  tenants  on  Friar  estates  were  for 
periods  of  one  year  only,  one  of  the  main  obiects  in  issuing  such 
leases  being  to  secure  an  acknowledgment  of  the  government's  title 
by  the  occupants.  At  the  outset  it  was  usually  necessary  to  accept 
the  statement  of  each  lessee  as  to  the  number  of  parcels  occupied  by 
him  and  the  area  of  each  such  parcel.  As  surveys  have  progressed 
and  the  real  number  of  parcels  occupied  by  lessees,  with  the  true  area 
of  each,  has  been  ascertamed,  old  leases  have  been  canceled  and  others 
execute  in  their  place.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 
found  that  the  lessees  greatly  understated  the  amount  of  land  which 
they  were  occupying.  Frequently  the  excess  amounts  to  100  per 
cent  or  more,  and  the  increase  in  the  total  rental  is  considerable. 
Malicious  persons  have  circulated  the  report,  which  has  been  generally 
believed 'by  the  ignorant,  that  the  government  was  increasing  the  rate 
of  rental,  which  is  not  true.  Many  lessees  have  refused  to  take  out 
new  leases  covering  the  true  amounts  of  land  occupied  by  them,  claim- 
ing that  they  are  absolutely  unable  to  pay  the  increased  charge.  At 
the  same  time  they  have  demanded  that  the  lands  be  sold  to  them  at 
once.  The  rental  is  aproximately  4  per  cent  of  the  purchase  value 
of  the  land  occupied.  If  the  lands  were  sold  to  the  tenants  they 
would,  under  existing  provisions  of  law,  have  to  pay  10  per  cent  of 
the  full  value  annualhr  and  in  addition  thereto  4  per  cent  on  deferred 
payments,  which  would  amount  to  far  more  than  they  are  now  paying. 
If  the  claims  of  tenants  that  they  can  not  pay  the  rents  due  are  true — 
and  it  is  known  that  many  of  them  are  substantially  true — it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  would  be  still  less  able  to  pay  the  purchase  price  in  10 
annual  installments. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  director  of  lands  that  it  will  be  impossible, 
except  on  a  few  of  the  smaller  estates,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
act  No.  1120,  by  selling  parcels  of  land  in  the  manner  now  provided 
by  law.  Tenants  would  have  to  pay  annually  from  4  to  6  times  the 
amount  they  are  now  paying  as  rental.  The  director  of  lands  there- 
fore urgently  requests  that  act  Xo.  1120  be  so  amended  as  to  extend 
the  time  of  payment  to  thirty  years,  so  that  the  bureau  of  lands  may 
make  contracts  with  tenants  to  suit  their  financial  condition,  thirtv 
years  to  be  the  maximmn  term  of  payment  for  any  parcel  of  land, 
and  deferred  payments  to  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum. 
This  would  increase  the  total  interest  paid,  but  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  annual  paynients  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tenants  should 
be  able  to  make  them;  yet,  even  on  this  basis,  the  annual  payment 
per  hectare  would  be  about  double  the  annual  rental  now  charged. 

In  the  report  of  the  director  of  lands  will  be  found  a  detailed  esti- 
mate of  the  approximate  amounts  of  readily  saleable  land  on  each 
estate.  The  total  sale  value  of  all  estates,  excluding  improvements, 
as  fixed  by  law,  was  on  June  30,  1907,  ^14,337,400.  The  director  of 
lands  estimates  the  aggregate  value  of  the  saleable  land  on  the  same 
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date  to  be  IPIO^Q^SOO.  The  government,  therefore,  has  approxi- 
mately W:,000,000  invested  in  land  whidi  is  not  readily  ^eable, 
either  through  its  being  wild  land  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  San  J096 
and  Isabela  estates,  on  account  of  lack  of  occupants. 

The  value  of  all  irrigation  systems  and  other  improvements  on  the 
estates  is  approximate^^  IP1,0()0,000,  so  that  the  government  has  in- 
vested some  IP5,000,000  in  property  which  for  some  time  to  come  will 
neither  be  sold  nor  produce  any  great  amount  of  revenue,  and  which 
costs  annually  at  least  P200,000  in  the  form  of  interest  oft  bonds. 

EXTENSION  OF  CULTIVATED  ABEAS  ON  FBIAB  ESTATES. 

Cultivated  areas  on  the  occupied  estates  are  being  increased*  but 
the  process  is  slow,  owing  to  the  fact  that  tenants  Tack  capital  for 
purcnasing  draft  animals,  seed,  farm  implements  and  machinery. 
The  director  of  lands  believes  that  under  existing  conditions  ten  years 
will  elapse  before  as  large  an  area  is  broujght  under  cultivation  as  was 
cultivated  prior  to  1895.  The  difficulty  is  especially  ^reat  on  estates 
formerly  given  over  largely  to  sugar  culture.  The  director  of  lands 
suggested  the  loan  to  tenants  of  ninds  to  be  used  in  paying  the  cost 
of  cultivating  their  land,  on  mortgages  covering  growing  crops  and 
salable  commodities  manufactured  therefrom,  ana  on  work  animals, 
warehouses,  mill  houses,  machinery,  and  other  property,  both  real 
and  personal,  situated  on  the  Friar  estates.  The  insular  auditor,  the 
director  of  agriculture,  and  the  director  of  lands  were  instructea,^  by 
resolution  of  the  Commission,  to  prepare  an  act  covering  this  subject 
,  and  a  carefully  prepared  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Commission, 
together  with  an  act  for  carrving  it  out.  The  Commission  has  made 
available  IP100,000  to  be  used  in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of 
the  working  plan  adopted,  which  will  be  found  set  forth  in  detail  in 
the  report  of  the  director  of  lands. 

IBBIQATION   SYSTEMS   ON   FBIAB   ESTATES. 

The  sum  of  ^5,000  has  been  expended  by  the  bureau  of  engineer- 
ing and  public  works  for  the  restoration  of  irrigation  works  on  the 
estates  in  La  Laguna  and  Cavite  provinces.  These  irrigation  works 
are  now  in  fair  condition  and  are  furnishing  all  the  water  required. 
During  the  coming  year  ^0,000  will  be  expended  in  repairs  to  im- 
portant dams  and  tunnels,  and  further  extensive  repairs  should  be 
unnecessary  for  some  time  to  come.  The  insular  government  will 
retain  ownership  of  the  irrigation  system  and  it  is  believed  that  when 
the  area  of  each  person's  holdings  on  irrigated  estates  is  known,  suffi- 
cient fees  can  be  collected  to  mamtain  the  irrigation  works  and  cover 
the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  capital  invested  in  them. 

BAILBOADS   ON   FBIAB   ESTATES. 

Two  lines  of  railway,  which  are  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
cross  the  estates  of  Muntinlupa,  Biiian,  Santa  Rosa,  C^amba,  Imus, 
San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  and  Naic,  as  well 
as  the  2  estates  in  the  province  of  Cebu.  These  roads  will  furnish 
much  needed  facilities  for  transporting  crops  to  market;  will  open 
areas  hitherto  practically  inaccessible,  and  should  increase  the  viQue 
of  tiie  estates  and  the  returns  derivable  therefrom  prior  to  the  date 
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of  sale.  ^  The  railroad  companies  will  pay  for  lands  occupied  by  them, 
as  provided  in  the  Friar  lands  act,  and  have  already  settled  with 
many  of  the  tenants  for  damage  done  to  their  improvements. 

DETAUJSD  STATEMENT  OF  CONDITIONS  ON  BACH   FBIAB  ESTATE. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  conditions  on  each  of  the  estates*  as 
regards  leased  areas,  surveys,  cultivated  areas,  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions in  general,  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  director  of 
lands  (Appendix  E). 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

^  During  the  year  employees  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  bureau  of  educa- 
tion, and  bureau  of  forestry  and  officers  of  the  constabulary,  have 
aided  the  bureau  of  lands  in  a  concerted  movement  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  knowledge  relative  to  public  lands  among  the  common  people. 
The  bureau  of  lands  has  distributed  more  than  20,000  circulars  and 
has  kept  3  agents  in  the  field  to  explain  the  laws^  assist  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  applications,  inspect  lands,  aifd  investigate  contests.  As  a 
result,  the  number  of  apphcations  for  land  has  greatly  increased,  the 
total  being  12,029,  as  compared  with  3,392  for  the  entire  previous 

Seriod,  or  since  October  7, 1903.  Of  these,  2,669  were  for  homesteads ; 
,607  for-free  patents;  86  for  sales;  12  for  leases;  136  for  coal  claims; 
and  519  for  nuneral  claims.  A  full  account  of  the  operations  under 
each  one  of  these  heads  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  director 
of  lands. 

HOMESTEADS. 

The  average  area  of  homesteads  applied  for  has  been  a  trifle  more 
than  11  hectares,  which  is  doubtless  lar  more  than  the  average  man 
will  be  able  to  cultivate.  Not  all  homestead  applications  have  been 
bona  fide.  Applications  are  filed  for  parcels  of  land  which  the  appli- 
cants sell  to  whoever  will  purchase  them,  after  raising  1  or  2  crops. 
In  other  cases  they  cut  the  timber  on  the  land  applied  for,  without 
any  intention  of  perfecting  title  to  the  homestead.  In  some  instances 
they  even  use  their  homestead  entries  as  roving  commissions  to  cut 
valuable  timber  anywhere  in  tiie  vicinity,  and  when  they  bring  such 
timber  to  market^  dedare  that  it  has  been  cut  on  the  land  described 
in  their  entries,  m  order  to  avoid  payment  of  government  charges. 
"  Caciques  *'  have  obliged  tiiose  dependent  upon  them  to  apply  for 
land  under  the  homestead  law,  with  a  view  to  getting  actual  con- 
trol of  such  land  from  the  outset,  and  to  ultimately  acquiring  title 
to  it  at  a  nominal  cost.  Much  patience  is  necessary  in  dealing  with 
these  conditions,  but  it  is  being  exercised  and  the  people  are  grad- 
ually being  instructed. 

Taking  the  average  area  of  a  homestead  at  11  hectares,  the  director 
of  lands  estimates  mat  the  cost  of  the  survey  made  hj  the  govern- 
ment is  3  pesos  per  hectare,  and  that  the  average  cost  of  clerical  work 
and  investigation  during  the  five  years  be&re  the  entry  can  be 
allowed  will  make  the  total  cost  to  the  government  for  each  home- 
stead entry  p^f ected  and  surveyed  approximately  50  pesos,  for  which 
it  will  receive  in  return  20  pesos  in  tees,  leaving  the  net  cost  to  the 

Svemment  for  each  perfected  homestead  application  approximately 
] 
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SALES  OF  PUBLIC  LAND. 


The  86  sales  applications  received  during  the  year  covered  an  area 
of  2,697  hectares.  The  total  sales  applications  from  the  passage  of 
the  public  land  act  (October  7, 1903)  to  date  have  numbered  168,  cov- 
ering an  area  of  but  4,987  hectares.  Of  these  only  152  proved  to  be 
bona  fide.  Three  were  for  an  area  of  less  than  1  hectare  each ;  24  for 
areas  varying  from  1  to  5  hectares ;  40  for  areas  of  from  5  to  16  hec- 
tares ;  and  52  for  16  hectares  only.  Thirteen  were  from  corporations, 
and  averaged  267  hectares  each. 

AN   AMENDMENT   TO  THE  PUBLIC   LAND  ACT  NEEa)ED. 

Under  the  present  law  individuals  and  corporations  are  restricted 
to  the  purchase  of  1  tract  only  of  public  land  each.  Basing  his  opin- 
ion on  past  experience,  the  director  of  lands  believes  that  Doth  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  as  many  con- 
tiguous tracts  as  they  may  desire,  provided  the  total  area  purchased 
does  not  fexceed  the  area  which  may  lawfully  be  sold  to  a  corporation 
or  individual.  The  undersigned  fully  concurs  in  this  view.  The  ad- 
vantage of  so  amending  the  law  as  to  admit  of  such  purchases  would 
be  that  an  applicant  would  purchase  such  a  tract  as  he  could  at  the 
time  afford,  and  after  it  was  brought  under  cultivation  and  his 
resources  were  increased  could  extend  the  limit  of  his  holdings.  It  is 
believed  that  the  classes  of  people  and  of  corporations  who  would  take 
advantage  of  such  a  provision  are  those  which  would  assist  materially 
in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  and 
no  objection  to  it  is  seen. 

LEASES  OF  PUBLIC  LAND. 

i 

Only  12  lease  applications  for  a  total  area  of  5,921  hectares  were 
received  during  the  year;  10  had  previously  been  received,  making  a 
total  of  22,  which  cover  an  area  of  12,279  hectares.  Six  of  these 
applications,  for  3,798  hectares,  have  already  been  withdrawn,  and  the 
balance  are  in  various  stages  of  progress.  Lack  of  surveyors  has 
greatly  delayed  the  execution  of  leases. 

FBEE  PATENTS   TO   NATIVE   SETTUSBS. 

Eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  free  patent  applications 
were  received  during  the  year,  as  against  730  for  the  entire  previous 

Eeriod  since  October  7,  1903.  The  average  area  applied  for  is  3 J 
ectares.  Of  the  total  number  of  applications  received,  1,061  have 
been  rejected,  canceled,  or  withdrawn ;  6,775  are  readv  for  survey  and 
investimtion,  and  the  balance  are  in  various  stages  of  completion. 

Act  No.  1573,  enacted  December  13, 1906,  extended  the  time  within 
which  free  patent  applications  could  be  made.  The  director  of  lands 
objected  to  such  extension,  and  in  his  annual  report  renews  his 
objection  to  further  extensions,  for  the  reason  that  in  his  opinion  prac- 
ticidly  all  property  holders  outside  of  the  non-Christian  provinces 
who  could  comply  with  the  provisions  of  -this  chapter  have  been  in 
possession  of  their  lands  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  avail  themselves 
of  chapter  6  relative  to  unperfected  titles.    The  director  of  lands 
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seemingly  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  non-Christian  peoples  constitute 
approximately  one-eighth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Philippines; 
that,  in  most  cases,  they  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  provisions 
of  the  land  law  until  these  provisions  are  verbally  explainea  to  them ; 
and  that  they  are^  in  nearly  all  instances,  imable  themselves  to  make 
out  their  applications,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  they  are  entitled  to 
fairly  liberal  treatment. 

The  director  of  lands  estimates  the  cost  to  the  government  of  each 
free  patent  survey  at  10  pesos,  and  the  cost  of  investigating  the  right 
of  an  applicant  to  such  patent,  the  clerical  work  in  relation  thereto, 
and  the  issuance  of  the  patent  at  20  pesos.  If  these  figures  are  correct, 
each  free  patent  issued  will  cost  the  government  30  pesos.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  6,775  applications  are  pending  in- 
vestigation and  survey,  that  any  such  number  of  free  patents  are 
likely  to  be  granted.  It  is  practically  certain  that  hundreds  of  the 
appbcants  have  no  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  • 

TOWNSITES. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Baguio  townsite  was  the 
only  one  which  had  been  surveyed — 2,995.38  hectares  being  added 
to  this  townsite  reservation  during  the  year — making  the  total  area 
5,595  hectares,  or  21.6  square  mues.  A  third  subdivision  of  lots 
has  been  surveyed  and  platted,  and  will  soon  be  placed  on  sale. 
Most  of  the  persons  who  purchased  lots  at  the  second  sale  were  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  government,  which  fact  has  a  bearing  on 
the  statement  so  often  made  that  Baguio  would  be  used  only  by 
government  officers  and  employees.  • 

Camp  John  Hay,  the  Baguio  military  reservation,  has  recently 
been  increased  in  size  by  executive  order  of  the  President. 

Six  additional  townsite  reservations  are  now  receiving  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bureau  of  lands.  Of  these,  4  are  in  the  Moro  Prov- 
ince, one  at  Olongapo,  in  Zambales  Province,  and  one  at  Sibul 
Springs,  in  the  province  of  Bulacan. 

UNPEBFECTED    TITLES. 

Notice  of  367  applications  presented  to  the  court  of  land  registra- 
tion, by  persons  desiring  the  benefits  of  chapter  6  of  the  public  land 
act,  have  been  receivea  by  the  bureau  of  lands.  Investigation  of 
each  of  these  cases  has  led  the  bureau  to  request  the  attorney-general 
to  enter  appearance  in  128  cases  and  opposition  in  54.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  director  of  lands,  the  applicants  in  the  other  cases  were 
entitled  to  the  registration  of  their  property,  or  the  land  involved 
was  not  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  opposition  hj  the  government. 
Experience  has  shown  that  rigorous  investigation  is  necessary  where 
applications  cover  very  large  areas  of  land.  In  many  instances 
efforts  are  made  to  secure  very  extensive  tracts  to  which  the  appli- 
cants have  not  the  shadow  of  claim. 

lIIIfERAL   AND   HININQ   CLAIMS. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-six  new  coal  entries,  covering  an  area  of 
8456  hectares,  have  been  recorded,  in  addition  to  the  150  entries, 
covering  9,139  hectares,  filed  previous  to  this  fiscal  year,  making  the 
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total  entries  286,  covering  17,295  hectares;  but  143  entries  that  were 
pending  action  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  were  canceled,  as 
the  applicants  failed  to  complete  their  entries  within  the  year.  tThis 
serves  strongly  to  emphasize  the  recommendation  made  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  undersimed  that  applicants  be  allowed  two 
years  in  which  to  complete  their  entries,  on  account  of  the  ^eat 
delay  resulting  from  imperfect  means  of  conmiunication  and  or  the 
difficulty  in  securing  expert  investigation. 

Of  the  entries  filed  during  the  year,  18,  covering  1,052  hectares, 
are  now  undergoing  survey.  Two  have  been  perfected  and  patents 
issued.  It  is  believed  that  a  number  of  others  will  be  perfected 
during  the  year. 

There  were  427  lode  claims  and  92  placer  claims  filed  during  the 
year,  and  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  were  filed  1,174 
lode  claims  and  441  placer  claims,  making  a  total  of  1,601  lode  claims 
and  533  placer  claims  filed  up  to  June  30,  1907. 

In  the  report  of  the  director  of  lands  will  be  found  a  table  showing 
in  each  case  the  kind  of  claim,  the  mineral,  and  the  province  where 
located. 

Twenty-one  applications  for  survey  have  been  received.  These 
surveys  are  nearly  completed  and  patents  will  presumably  issue 
immediately. 

SURVEYS. 

Seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  parcels  of  land, 
with  a  total  area  of  68,573  hectares,  have  been  surveyed,  at  a  cost  or 
?211,563.69.  The  average  area  of  each  parcel  surveyed  was  ap- 
proximately 4  hectares;  the  average  cost  was  approximately  ^.08 
per  hectare. 

The  large  cost  of  surveys  is  the  direct  result  of  the  small  size  of  the 

Earcels.  In  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  work  done,  the  bureau  is 
adly  behind  with  its  surveys.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  sur- 
veying force  has  been  authorized. 

On  the  Friar  estates,  62,239  hectares  have  been  surveyed  during 
the  year,  making  a  total  of  95,528  hectares  surveyed  to  date,  and 
leaving  unsurveyed  63,144  hectares. 

The  cost  of  surveying  Friar  lands  has  ranged  from  f^.52  to  ^.31 
per  hectare,  the  average  being  ^3.09. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  making  Friar  land  survevs  are  most 
graphicallv  shown  in  the  report  of  the  director  of  lands  by  the  sub- 
mission of  a  map  of  the  Orion  estate,  which  covers  an  area  of  901 
hectares,  and  is  divided  into  651  lots.  Reference  to  this  map  will 
show  that  many  of  these  lots  have  very  numerous  corners,  and  most 
of  them  have  banana,  bamboo,  mango,  or  other  trees  or  rice  stacks 
along  their  boundaries,  so  that  any  attempt  to  change  these  bound- 
aries, or  introduce  a  system  of  rectangular  surveys,  meets  with  vig- 
orous objection  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  This  condition  of  things 
makes  surveys  far  slower  and  more  expensive  than  would  be  the 
case  if  a  rectangular  system  could  be  employed. 

Only  2  regular  parties  have  been  kept  in  the  field  on  public  land 
surveys  during  the  year.  One  consisted  of  a  high-salaned,  experi- 
enced American  surveyor  and  an  American  transit  man;  the  other  of 
a  Filipino  surveyor  and  Filipino  transit  man.  The  average  cost 
per  hectare  of  Uie  surveys  made  by  the  first  pkrty  was  ^1.71; 
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that  of  the  surveys  made  by  the  second  party  was  ?=2.91,  showing  that 
experienced  men,  although  high-priced,  accomplished  their  work  at 
lower  cost  per  hectare  than  did  men  with  1^  experience,  who  received 
materially  lower  salaries. 

BAN   LAZABO   ESTATE. 

The  entire  San  Lazaro  estate  has  been  subdivided  into  116  blocks, 
exclusive  of  the  hospital  reservation.  Seventy-three  blocks  have 
b€«n  surveyed  and  suodivided  into  building  lots;  10  have  been  par- 
tially subdivided ;  22  blocks  suitable  for  bunding  purposes  remain  to 
be  surveyed  and  subdivided;  and  11  blocks  are  so  situated  that  the 
lands  are  only  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes. 

All  efforts  to  secure  from  the  city  proper  drainage,  adequate  water 
supply,  street  lighting,  sanitary  arrangements,  and  the  improvement 
of  streets,  have  endM  in  failure.  The  attitude  of  the  municipal 
government  seems  to  be  that  it  will  spend  no  funds  on  improvements 
m  this  district,  for  the  reason  that  the  government  does  not  pay  taxes 
on  the  property.  A  number  of  blocks,  otherwise  suitable  for  resi- 
dences, are  at  present  absolutely  unapproachable  during  wet  weather. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  insular  government  is  doing  all  of  the 
health  work  for  the  city,  and  is  carjng  for  numerous  insane,  leprous, 
and  other  helpless  resiaents,  an  effective  remedy  would  readily  sug- 
gest itself.  Unless  the  city  adopts  a  more  reasonable  attitude  in  this 
matter,  the  undersigned  recommends  that  the  remedy  be  promptly 
applied.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  income  from 
the  San  Lazaro  estate  is  devoted  to  charitable  purposes,  being  ex- 
pended for  the  care  of  lepers  and  of  persons  suffering  from  other 
dangerous  communicable  diseases,  so  that  even  were  this  estate  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  insular  government,  it  would  still  not  be  subject  to 
taxation. 

At  present  2,629  of  the  lots  on  this  estate  are  occupied.  Two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-seven  tenants  occupying  425  lots,  were  added  to  the 
rent  roll  during  the  year.  There  has  been  material  improvement  in 
the  general  character  of  the  buildings  on  the  estate.  Many  of  the 
old  nouses  have  been  repaired  and  enlarged,  and  the  erection  of 
twenty  buildings  of  strong  materials,  and  149  of  light  or  mixed 
materials  has  teen  authorized. 

The  total  rentals  derived  from  the  estate  were  ^53,467.37,  as 
against  1P50^43.75  for  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  a  little  more 
than  six  per  cent. 

The  delinquent  rent  roll  on  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  but 
^2,339.59,  most  of  which  is  probably  collectible. 

The  director  of  lands  recommends  that  all  lands  which  the  Com- 
mission has  ordered  reserved  in  this  estate  for  the  extension  and  im- 
provement of  streets  be  formally  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Manila,  free 
of  cost,  but  with  the  provision  that  the  municipality  shall  within  the 
next  two  years,  at  its  own  expense,  establish  a  good  street  system,  the 
total  cost  of  which  will  not  be  less  than  the  assessed  value  of  the 
lands  so  conveyed.    The  undersigned  concurs  in  this  recommendation. 

The  annual  report  of  the  director  of  lands,  submitted  herewith 
(Appendix  E)  covers  very  fully  the  operations  of  his  bureau  for  the 
year,  and  much  of  the  important  information  will  be  found  sub- 
mitted in  concise,  tabular  form. 
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BUBEAU  OF  AaBICULTTTBE. 
.  PEBSONNEIi. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  has  been  shorthanded  throughout  the 
year.  Its  former  director,  Mr.  W.  C.  Welbom  was  granted  leave  of 
absence  with  permission  to  visit  the  United  States  on  account  of 
illness,  and  sailed  from  Manila  on  March  19,  1907.  He  had  been  in 
bad  health  for  some  time  prior  to  his  departure,  and  failure  to  re- 
cuperate in  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  had  been  hoped  subse- 
quently caused  him  to  tender  his  resignation.  The  assistant  director, 
Dr.  George  E.  Nesom,  who  was  also  serving  as  chief  of  the  division 
of  animal  industry,  was  therefore  compelled  to  perform  the  addi- 
tional duties  of  director  during  the  last  three  and  one-half  months  of 
the  year.  Upon  Mr.  Welbom's  resignation  he  was  made  director, 
but  no  assistant  director  has  as  yet  been  appointed. 

LOSS   OF  VETERINARIANS. 

The  taking  effect  of  the  meat  inspection  law  in  the  United  States 
and  the  subsequent  greatly  increased  demand  for  veterinarians  has 
resulted  in  the  loss  or  nearly  the  entire  veterinary  force  employed  by 
the  bureau  a  year  ago,  only  three  of  the  old  men  remaining.  Five 
veterinarians  have  been  induced  to  come  out  from  the  United  States 
to  fill  vacancies,  but  a  considerable  additional  number  is  urgently 
needed. 

AGRICITLTURAL  INSPECTFORS. 

Six  agricultural  inspectors  authorized  in  the  appropriation  'bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1907  arrived  during  November  ana  December,  1906, 
and  after  a  preliminary  period  of  instruction  were  assigned  in  Janu- 
ary to  their  several  stations.  They  have  all  rendered  valuable  service, 
especially  in  dealing  with  animal  diseases.  It  is  essential  that  those 
who  are  sent  to  suppress  outbreaks  of  infective  animal  diseases 
should  arrive  on  the  ground  promptly,  and  the  undersigned  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  number  of  employees  should  be  so  increased  that 
there  would  be  at  least  one  veterinary  inspector,  or  assistant  in- 
spector, for  each  province  in  the  Archipelago.  In  view  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  competent  veterinarians,  it  is  believed  that  early 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
establishing  here  a  veterinary  school. 

INCREASED  EFFICIENCY  OF  FILIPINO  EMPLOYEES. 

The  director  of  agriculture  reports  that  his  Filipino  clerical  force 
is  steadily  increasing  in  efficiency,  and  as  a  result  of  satisfactory  serv- 
ice rendered  a  number  of  Filipino  clerks  heretofore  temporarily  em- 
ployed have  been  given  permanent  appointments  in  the  classified 
service. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  AGRICITLTURAL  EXTENSION  WORK. 

It  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  that  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  was  failing  to  get  sufficiently  closely  in  touch  with  the 
people,  and  that  as  a  result  some  of  its  efforts  were  misdirected  while 
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the  results  of  others,  although  of  great  importance  if  generally  known, 
were  failing  to  reach  those  who  should  most  largeljr  profit  by  them. 
It  is  highly  important  that  this  bureau  should  direct  its  efforts  toward 
the  solution  of  problems  which  are  of  practical  importance  to  the 
people,  and  that  the  results  of  this  work,  when  successful*,  should 
become  known  promptly  and  widely.  With  a  view  to  remedying 
this  difficulty  to  some  extent,  the  former  director  of  agriculture  was 
instructed  to  prepare  for  and  hold  a  series  of  "  farmers'  institute  " 
meetings  in  the  more  important  provinces.  This  proved  impossible 
on  account  of  the  shoi:taee  of  officers  and  employees,  and  for  other 
reasons.  This  plan  will,  nowever,  be  carried  out  when  the  working 
force  has  been  recruited  up  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  it  possible. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  believed  to  be  desirable  to  provide  a  position  which 
might  be  filled  by  a  Filipino  of  known  experience  aifd  ability,  who 
would  on  the  one  hand  familiarize  himself  with  the  practical  results 
obtained  by  the  bureau  and  make  them  known  to  the  people,  and  on 
the  other  would  keep  the  bureau  more  closely  in  toucn  with  public 
needs.  The  position  of  superintendent  of  a^cultural  extension 
work  was  accordingly  created  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1908,  and  was  at  once  filled  by  the  appointment  of  ex-Governor 
rablo  Tecson  of  Bulacan  Province,  who,  tnrough  his  practical  knowl- 
edge of  agricultural  matters,  had  already  been  able  to  render  the 
government  very  valuable  service  as  a  member  of  the  central  equal- 
izing board,  one  of  whose  duties  it  was  to  fix  the  proper  rates  of  taxa- 
tion on  agricultural  lands. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued: 


Title. 


Author. 


_L 


FASMEBS'  BX7LLETIN8. 

No.  13:  Oalttration  of  maguey  In  Philippine  I&- 

iMids  (reprint). 
Na  14:  El  cultivo  del  eesamo  en  Islafl  Filipinas. . 

PRIM  BULLETINS. 

No.  8:  Megoey,  propagating  abaca  from  seed.  etc. 

No.  9:  Btneau  of  ac^kmltoie  districts  of  the  FhU- 
ippinee,  control  of  rinderpest,  etc. 

No.  10:  The  weevil  pest  and  its  remedy,  magoey, 
etc. 

No.  10:  La  plag&  de  gorgojos  y  su  remedio,  ma- 
guey, etc. 

CIBCULABa. 

lutmctions  for  planting  field  and  garden  seeds. 

'^::::::::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::::::::: 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Maguey  (reprint) 

Do : 

No.1:  (^Qp  Report  Service 

Do 

iBftructiona  for  planting  eeeda  (reprint) 

Msguey  (reprint) 


H.  T.  Edwards. 
Wm.  S.  Lyon. . . 


H.  T.  Edwards. 
Q.  E.  Neeon 


H.  T.  Edwards. 
do 


Wm.  S.  Lyon. . . 
H.  T.  Ed  wards - 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Wm.  8.  Lyon... 
H.  T.  Edwards. 


Issued. 


Aug.  27,1906 
Aug.  29,1906 


Nov.    9,1906 
Feb.     5,1907 

Apr.  24,1907 

....do 


July  19,1906 
July  27,1906 

...fdo 

....do 

....do 

Sept.  12,1906 

do 

do 

Nov.  8,1906 
Apr.  24,1907 
Nov.  11,1906 

....do 

Mar.  19,1906 
May  16,1906 


Language. 

English. 
Spanish. 

English. 
Do. 

Do. 

Spanish. 


Spanish. 
English. 
Spanish. 
Ilocano. 
Tagalog. 
Boholano. 
Tagalog. 
Spanish. 
Masbate. 
Cebuano. 
Spanish. 
English. 
Spanish. 
English  and 
Spanish. 
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Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  }[ear,  a  popular  bulletin  on  kapok  has 
been  issued,  and  a  similar  bulletin  on  dangerous  conununicable  animal 
diseases  is  ready  for  the  press.  The  highly  gratifying  results  which 
have  followed  the  publication  of  the  original  maguey  bulletin  and 
the  efforts  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  to  stimulate  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  fiber  plant,  have  led  to  the  hope  that  the  pursuit  of 
a  similar  policy  designed  to  increase  the  production  of  kapok,  com, 
rice,  pineapples,  cacao,  and  sesamum  may  lead  to  similar  results. 

CROP   REPORTS   AND   STATISTICS. 

The  statistician  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1907  was. appointed  and  assigned  to  the  duty  of  organizing 
and  supervising  the  crop  reporting  service  throughout  the  islands. 
He  recommended  the  division  of  the  archipelago  into  agricultural 
districts,  with  a  corps  of  municipal,  provincial  and  district  reporters, 
the  latter  to  be  regular  agricultural  inspectors^  and  to  have  general 
supervision  of  the  work  of  all  reporters  in  their  respective  districts, 
each  reporter  to  furnish  a  monthly  and  an  annual  report  on  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  within  his  municipality,  province,  or  district; 
abacd,  maguey,  sugar,  rice,  copra,  and  tobacco  oeing  the  crops  to  be 
regularly  reported  upon;  live  stock  also  to  be  reported  on,  with 
special  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  diseases.  Uniortunately,  Mr. 
D,  L.  Moss,  who  was  appointed  statistician,  was  disabled  by  amoebic 
dysentery,  and  compelled  to  leave  the  service.  Pursuant  to  the  policy 
outlined  by  him,  the  bureau  of  agriculture  has  established  nine  agri- 
cultural districts  as  follows: 

District  No.  1, — Includes  Gagayan,  Isabela,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Headquar- 
ters, Tuguegarao;  substation,  Ilagan. 

District  No,  2. — Includes  Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sur  9.nd  Union.  Headquarters, 
Vigan;  substations,  Laoag,  and  San  Fernando  (Union). 

District  No,  3, — Includes  Pangasinan,  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  Tarlac. 
Headquarters,  Dagupan ;  substations,  Baguio,  Cervantes,  and  Tarlac. 

District  No,  4, — Includes  Zambales,  Bataan,  Pampanga,  Nueva  Ecija,  Laguna, 
Rizal,  Manila,  Cavite,  Batangas,  Tayabas  (part  on  west  coast),  Mindoro, 
Palawan,  Marinduque,  Romblon,  and  Bulacan.  Headquarters,  Manila;  sub- 
stations, Iba,  Lamao,  San  Fernando  (Pampanga),  San  Isidor,  Batangas,  Lipa, 
Lucena,  Santa  Cruz  (Laguna),  and  Alabang. 

District  No.  5. — Includes  Camarines,  Albay,  Sorsogon,  Masbate,  and  Tayabas 
(part  on  east  coast).  Headquarters,  Legaspi;  substations,  Nueva  O&ceres,  Sor- 
sogon and  Masbate. 

District  No,  6. — Includes  Samar  and  eastern  Leyte.  Headquarters,  Tacloban ; 
substation,  Catbalogan. 

District  No,  7. — Includes  Cebfl,  Negros  Oriental,  Bohol,  Misamis,  Surigao, 
Agusan,  and  western  I^eyte.  Headquarters,  CebO;  substations,  Tagbilaran, 
Dumaguete,  Cagayan  and  Surigao. 

District  No.  8. — Includes  island  of  Panay  and  Negros  Occidental.  Head- 
quarters, Iloilo;  substations,  Silay,  I^a  Carlota  and  Capiz. 

District  No.  9. — Includes  Moro  Province.  Headquarters,  Zamboanga;  sub- 
station, Davao. 

The  reports  received  were  at  first  few  in  number,  and  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  in  substance.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  municipal  and 
provincial  reporters  were  for  the  most  part  inexperienced  in  such 
work  and  served  without  pay,  this  was  to  be  anticipated. 

On  June  30,  1907,  370  municipal  reporters  were  representing  308 
municipalities,  and  a  total  of  1,628  reports  had  been  received.  The 
character  of  these  reports  is  steadily  improving,  and  tJiey  should 
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soon  afford  sufficient  data  to  justify  the  publication  by  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  of  a  consolidated  monthly  crop  rei)ort. 

An  especially  important  feature  of  this  work  is  that  it  gives  the 
bureau  a  lar^e  number  of  reliable  agents  throughout  the  provinces 
to  whom  buUetins  and  reports  can  te  sent  and  who  will  aid  mate- 
rially in  bringing  the  results  of  its  investigations  to  the  attention  of 
the  comm(m  people. 

SEED  AND  PLANT  DISTRIBUTION. 

Interest  in  seed  and  plant  distribution  steadily  increases,  and  the 
amount  of  seed  and  plants  sent  out  has  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year.  Applications  for  farm  seeds  proper  were  42  per 
cent  of  the  total  applications,  as  against  20.5  per  cent  for  the  pre- 
vious year  and  this  change  in  the  nature  of  the  applications  was 
especially  gratifying.  The  distribution  of  sesamum,  Carolina 
golden  nee,  peanuts,  field  com^  and  maguey  were  the  most  important 
made.  At  its  Singalong  station  the  bureau  for  the  first  time  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  seed  com  that  was  in  all  respects  fully  up  to  the 
standard  type  procured  from  the  United  States.  A  part  of  the 
sesamum  seed  was  donated  by  M.  Edouard  Vidal  of  Manila.  Seeds 
and  plants  were  sent  to  3,078  different  persons,  in  519  different  towns 
or  settlements,  and  reached  every  province  in  the  Archipelago. 

DISTBIBUnON  OF  MAGUEY. 

The  introduction  and  distribution  of  Hawaiian  sisal  plants,  the 
issuance  of  publications  on  maguey  bv  the  bureau  of  agriculture, 
and  the  personal  efforts  of  its  agents,  have  given  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  fiber  plant  in  the  provinces 
which  have  well-drained  soils  and  where  a  prolonged  dry  season  ren- 
ders the  cultivation  of  abaca  impossible.  The  Hawaiian  plants  first 
introduced  are  now  coming  to  maturity  and  are  yielding  a  high  per- 
centage of  exceUent  fiber  and  the  demand  for  additional  plants  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  first  lot  of  50,000  was  received 
m  July,  1906,  and  these  were  distributed  in  8  provinces.  The  second 
lot  of  50,000  arrived  in  August,  1906,  and  were  distributed  in  18 
provinces.  The  third  lot  of  120,000  was  received  in  November,  1906. 
Of  these  16,000  were  sold  to  the  Moro  Province  at  cost,  10,000  were 
famish^  the  tureau  of  lands  for  distribution  on  Friar  estates,  5,000 
were  planted  at  the  Lamao  experiment  station  of  the  bureau  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  remaining  90,000  were  distributed  in  33  provinces. 
Provincial  governors,  teachers,  and  other  responsible  persons  have 
aided  in  the  distribution  and  it  is  known  that  a  total  of  37  provinces 
and  196  municipalities,  including  502  individuals,  have  received 
Hawaiian  maguey  plants.  Doubtless  the  ultimate  distribution  of 
these  plants  has  been  much  more  widespread  than  these  figures  would 
indicate.  The  total  requests  for  maguey  plants  at  the  end  of  the 
year  numbered  1,342,  and  came  from  43  provinces  and  381  munici- 
palities. In  order  to  meet  the  increasing  aemand,  half  a  million  poll 
plants  were  ordered  in  February,  1907,  from  the  Hawaiian  agricul- 
tural experiment  station,  to  be  aelivered  in  Manila  during  July  and 
August. 

Not  only  has  Hawaiian  maguey  been  introduced  upon  the  above- 
oatimed  extensive  scale,  but  active  measures  have  been  taken  to 
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facilitate  the  securing  of  plants  of  Philippine  maguey  by  those  who 
desire  to  start  plantations.  While  this  latter  variety  produces  a  lower 
percentage  of  fiber  than  does  that  from  Hawaii,  the  fiber  is  longer, 
nner,  and  of  ^ood  strength.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  by 
farmers  in  obtaining  young  plants  in  sufficient  nimibers.  The  bureau 
of  agriculture  therefore  tc^k  the  matter  up,  systematized  it,  and  has 
arranged  to  secure  several  million  poll  plants  as  they  are  required. 
The  p(flicy  followed  as  regards  distribution  is  as  follows: 

Hawaiian  plants  are  distributed  in  comparatively  small  lots,  free  of 
char^,  the  purpose  being  ultimatelv  to  provide  seed  plots  in  all  the 

Erovmces.  Native  plants  are  fumisn.ed  m  small  lots,  free  of  charge ; 
ut  when  desired  in  commercial  quantities,  are  furnished  at  IP1.50 
per  thousand,  which  represents  the  approximate  cost  to  the  bureau. 
Seed  beds  for  growing  young  poll  plants  until  they  are  of  suitable  size 
for  distribution  have  Deen  started  at  the  Singalon^  station  in  Manila 
and  at  the  Lamao  forest  reservation  on  the  west  side  of  Manila  Bay. 

GENESAL  FABM   CROP  SEEDS. 

Experience  has  been  highly  satisfactory  with  broom  con\,  field 
com,  cowpeas,  velvet  beans,  kaffir  com,  sorghum,  rice  and  sugar  cane. 
Cott<m,  teosinte  and  new  varieties  of  tobacco  and  peanuts  have  been 
sent  out,  but  sufficient  reports  have  not  been  received  to  justify  defi- 
nite conclusions.  Barley  and  oats  have  been  found  to  be  useful  as 
forage  plants  only  at  high  altitudes.  Alfalfas  and  clovers  have  done 
well  at  nigh  altitudes,  but  have  invariably  died  out  in  the  lowlands, 
even  where  soils  were  inoculated  with  the  specific  nitrogfen  producing 
bacteria  called  for  by  each  species. 

OASDEir  YEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Unqualified  success  has  been  reported  from  every  province  except 
Samar  with  beans,  beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  eggplant,  mustard,  okra, 
peppers,  radishes,  parsley.  New  Zealand  spinach,  toftiatoes,  and  tur- 
nips. The  reports  relative  to  sweet  com,  American  cucumbers,  mel- 
ons, watermelons  and  squashes,  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  "  very 
good  "  to  **  complete  failure,"  the  losses,  except  in  the  case  of  com,  be- 
ing due  to  attacks  of  insect  pests.  Brussels  sprouts,  rhubarb,  and 
French  artichokes  have  proved  very  unsatisfactory.  Asparagus  has 
almost  invariably  flourisned.  Kohlrabi  of  excellent  qjiauty  and  size 
has  been  grown  by  the  bureau  experimentally  and  is  deemed  worthy 
of  wide  distribution.  Celery  has  made  a  goocl  growth,  but  has  rusteil 
when  attempts  were  made  to  bleach  it.  American  pease,  if  planted  so 
as  to  Inature  during  ihe  cooler  months^  invariably  fruit,  but  do  not 

Eroduce  as  abundantly  as  could  be  desired  at  low  altitudes.  In  the 
ighlands  of  Benguet  they  bear  heavily.  Some  edible  podded  Japa- 
nese varieties  raised  experimentally  have  given  heavy  crops  in  the 
lowlands,  and  will  be  widely  distributed. 

OBNAMBNTAL  FLOWERING  PLANT  SEEDS. 

Heretofore  the  bureau  has  not  distributed  seeds  of  this  class,  but 
latterly  a  small  concession  has  been  made  to  the  constant  demand  for 
them,  and  amarantlius,  balsam,  calendula,  caliopsis,  cockscomb,  mari- 
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gold,  portulacca,  zinnia,  nasturtium  and  a^ratum  seeds  have  been 
sent  out  in  limited  quantities.  All  but  the  last  2  species  have  given 
excellent  results. 

NSW  DEVELOPMBRTB  IN  SEED  DISTBIBUTION. 

Two  noteworthy  developments  in  seed  distribution  have  been  the* 
greatly  increased  number  of  small  farmers  applying  in  person  for 
seeds,  and  the  largely  augmented  number  of  requests  for  seeds  from 
the  provinces  of  Simar  and  Leyte,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  these  provinces  is  being  followed  by  renewed 
interest  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

STEAM  PLOWING. 

In  November,  1906,  a  large  steam  plow  owned  by  the  bureau  was 
shipped  to  the  Santa  Bosa  Friar  estate,  with  a  view  to  its  use  in 
plowing  lands  formerly  cultivated  in  sugar  but  subsec[uently  aban- 
doned and  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  rank  native  grass  and  • 
brush,  so  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  break  them  up  with  ordi- 
nary farm  animals  and  small  native  plows.  The  soils  on  which  it 
was  desired  to  use  this  plow  were  for  the  most  part  black  in  color, 
fine  in  texture,  and  very  pasty  when  wet  The  attempt  was  made  to 
use  a  gang  consisting  of  six  14-incb  share  plows  of  the  sandv-land 
type,  but,  as  was  feared,  it  would  not  turn  the  black  sticky  soil.  An 
8-aisk  steam  gang  of  the  orthodox  type  was  then  tried.  This  worked 
fairly  well  in  sandy  land,  which  was  comparatively  free  from  grass 
and  rubbish,  but  proved  a  failure  in  heavy  soil  whicn  was  badly  over- 
^wn.  Two  experimental  gangs  cariying  8  and  12  disks  respec- 
tively, and  each  provided  with  a  middle  breaker  were  then  con- 
structed on  special  plans.  The  larger  of  these  was  desimed  to  be 
pulled  by  a  35-horsepower  engine,  and  the  smaller  by  one  of  18  horse- 
power. The  latter  gan^  proved  to  be  too  heavy  until  2  of  its  disks 
*were  removed,  after  which  it  worked  well.  The  heavier  gang  was  a 
success  from  the  start.  Most  of  the  dry  season  was  consumed  in 
these  experiments,  but  they  were  necessary  in  order  to  devise  a  form 
of  plow  suited  to  the  soil  conditions  encountered. 

A  number  of  other  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  steam 
plowing  for  private  persons.  It  was  arranged  that  landowners 
should  furnish  labor,  water,  and  fuel,  the  latter  to  be  dry  wood.    The 

E laces  where  plowing  has  been  done  have  usually  been  distant  from 
ouses,  and  laborers  have  been  late  in  arriving.  Animals  for  haul- 
ing wood  and  water  have  been  scarce,  and  the  available  supply  of 
diy  wood  has  often  been  exhausted  speedily.  These  facts  serve  to 
emphasize  the  necessity  for  more  careful  preliminary  preparation 
by  landovniers  who  desire  to  have  steam  plowing  dcfne  for  them. 

The  manufacturers  of  a  petroleum  plowing  engine,  which,  if  suc- 
cesssful,  would  obviate  fuel  and  water  aifficulties,  and  which  is  lighter 
and  consequently  more  readily  transported  than  any  steam  plowing 
engine,  have  offered  to  send  one  of  their  outfits  on  approval,  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  cost  of  forwarding  and  returning  the  same  in 
(he  event  that  it  does  not  prove  satisfactory.  This  o^r  will  proba- 
bly be  accepted.  Ten  thousand  pesos  are  available  for  continuing 
experiments  in  plowing  with  traction  engines,  and  the  use  of  other 
mechanical  devices  for  cultivating  the  sou. 
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ANIMAL  INDUSTRY. 
EETOBTS    TO   IHPBOVE   D0ME6TI0    ANIMALS. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  has  continued  to  furnish  a  number  of 
Anierican  stallions,  jackasses,  bulls,  and  boars  to  the  provinces  for 
breeding  purposes.  TTie  results  obtained  have  varied  widely  and 
have  depended  largely  on  the  interest  displayed  by  the  persons  having 
the  animals  in  charge.  In  some  instances,  fine  stallions  have  stood 
idle  with  hundreds  of  mares  within  easy  reach  of  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  Arab  stallion  in  a  remote  moimtain  district  has  served 
62  mares,  and  2  stallions  kept  in  direct  charge  of  the  bureau  have 
served  75.  Ten  others  have  had  a  total  of  only  91  services.  The 
^oundless  fear  that  native  mares  would  be  injured  in  foaling  colts 
sired  by  larger  horses  has  continued  to  exert  a  bad  influence  in  spite 
of  the  demonstrated  facts.  Evil-disposed  persons  have  circulated 
rumors  that  enormous  stud  fees  would  be  charged,  or  that  part  of  the 
*  colts  sired  would  be  taken  in  payment  for  the  services  of  the  stal- 
lions. The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  has  been  in  the  presence 
of  numerous  scrub  native  stallions,  which  got  at  mares  soon  after 
foaling,  so  that  many  of  those  brought  in  for  service  are  found  to  be 
again  with  foal.  In  spite  of  all  oifficulties,  a  number  of  excellent 
colts  have  been  reported.  At  present,  the  plan  of  fencing  in  pastures 
where  mares  can  be  brought  before  foaling  and  kept  untu  after  again 
got  in  foal,  is  being  carried  out  with  good  results. 

The  demand  for  American  and  Australian  bulls  steadily  increases, 
and  the  results  obtained  from  those  already  sent  out  have  been  uni- 
formly good.  A  fine  lot  of  young  bulls  are  now  being  raised  and 
after  being  immunized  to  rinderpest  will  be  distributed  throughout 
the  more  important  cattle  breeding  provinces. 

An  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  reduced  the  herd  of  Berkshire  pigs 
to  6  sows,  and  temporarily  checked  their  distribution.     The  herd  , 
is  now  being  rapidly  brought  up  again  and  distribution  has  been 
renewed. 

The  Angora  and  Maltese  goats  are  flourishing,  and  the  demand  for 
these  animals  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply. 

BINDEBPEST. 

The  energies  of  the  division  of  animal  industry  have  been  largely 
directed^  toward  holding  in  check  this  disease,  which  has  appeared 
at  one  time  or  another  during  the  year  in  the  majority  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  policy  at  present  pursued  is  to  combat  it  at  all  points 
where  it  appear?  by  the  use  of  serum  only.  This  practice  has  the 
advantage  that  if  immediately  checks  the  disease  in  any  given  local- 
ity, is  not  attended  with  any  loss  due  to  the  inoculation,  and  even 
results  in  the  cure  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  animals  diseased 
at  the  time  of  inoculation.  It  is,  of  course,  very  popular  with  cattle 
owners.  The  drawback  is  that  the  immunity  produced  is  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  and  after  two  or  three  months  animals  which  have 
received  only  serum  inoculation  become  again  susceptible  to  rinder- 
pest, although  if  attacked  they  suffer  less  severely  than  do  those  which 
have  not  been  immunized. 
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The  simultaneous  method  of  inoculation  in  which  blood  from  a 
diseased  animal  and  serum  are  administered  at  the  same  time,  confers 
p^manent  immunity,  and  can  be  effected  with  a  very  low  percentage 
of  loss,  if  the  animals  inoculated  are  not  suffering  from  surra  and  are 
properly  cared  for  while  undergoing  treatment.  The  neglect  of 
owners  who  sometimes  even  leave  them  without  drinking  water  while 
under  treatment  and  the  complications  which  have  arisen  through 
the  occasional  unsuspected  presence  of  surra,  have  led  to  so  many 
difficulties,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  confine  inoculations 
bj  this  method  to  animals  under  treatment  at  regular  quarantine  sta- 
tions except  in  special  cases. 

Li  repeated  instances  rinderi>est  has  been  introduced  into  provinces 
which  had  previously  been  entirely  free  from  it,  through  the  impor- 
tation of  diseased  cattle.  The  need  of  an  effective  quarantine  law 
which  would  ffive  the  bureau  of  agriculture  power  to  penalize  and 
prevent  the  ^pping  of  animals  suffering  from  dangerous  com- 
municable diseases  has  lon^  been  apparent,  but  as  in  the  case  of  all 
sanitary  measures,  such  a  Eiw  could  not  be  of  practical  value  until 
the  state  of  public  sentiment  justified  its  enactment.  On  October  10, 
1907,  it  was  believed  that  this  time  had  come,  and  an  act  to  prevent 
the  introduction  into  the  Philippine  Islands  of  dangerous  communi- 
cable animal  diseases,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  diseases  within 
the  islands,  and^  for  other  puropses,  was  passed  by  the  Commission. 

Several  especiallv  valuable  practical  demonstrations  of  the  value 
of  inoculation  by  the  simultaneous  method  have  been  afforded  in  the 
provinces,  where  animals  thus  immunized  have  remained  well  while 
nearly  all  others  about  them  sickened  and  died.  There  is  now  a 
strong  demand  for  the  animals  permanently  immunized  at  the  serum 
laboratory,  and  a  private  cattle  dealer  has  recently  announced  his 
intention  of  establishing  extensive  yards  and  goin^  mto  the  business 
of  permanently  immunizing  and  selling  cattle.  The  ^highly  satisfac- 
tory results  obtained  in  checking  rinderpest  in  badly  infected  herds 
*  brought  to  Manila  for  slaughter,  and  in  saving  the  animals  already 
diseased,  have  been  especially  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  it  seems 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  serious  jwpular  opposition  to  cattle  inocu- 
lation, due  to  ignorance  or  superstition,  is  now  decidedly  on  the  wane 
and  that  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  protecting  the 
homed  cattle  of  the  Philippines  from  rinderpest  have  been  overcome. 
At  all  events,  the  demand  tor  serum  has  been  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
available  supply  and  more  immunization  work  could  therefore  not 
have  been  done  no  matter  how  ^eat  the  demand  for  it.  Arrange- 
ments have  now  been  made  materially  to  increase  the  supply  of  serum, 
the  unexpended  balance  of  the  Congressional  Relief  Fund  having 
been  made  available  for  this  purpose,  and  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing infection  by  dust  during  the  dry  season  have  been  devised,  so 
that  its  keeping  properties  have  been  greatly  improved  and  the  danger 
of  abscesses  following  inoculation  seems  to  nave  been  completely  done 
away  with. 

BOO  CHOLERA. 

Hog  cholera  has  been  reported  from  nearly  every  province  in  the 
ishuu&  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  pay  much  attention  to  this 
disease,  as  efforts  to  combat  rinderpest  have  taken  the  almost  exclu- 
sive attention  of  the  small  force  of  veterinarians  available. 
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GLANDERS. 

Two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  horses  have  been  exam- 
ined for  glanders,  of  which  87  were  found  to  be  infected.  This  dis- 
ease is  prevalent  throughout  the  islands,  and  owing  to  the  widespread 
belief  among  the  natives  that  it  is  incurable,  little  headway  has  been 
made  in  controlling  it.  Municipal  authorities  have  as  a  rule  been 
willing  to  do  nothing  more  than  temporarily  quarantine  infected 
animals;  those  which liad  the  disease  in  acute  form  have  died,  while 
those  in  which  it  became  chronic  have  been  allowed  to  go  at  large 
and  infect  others. 

8UBBA. 

Surra  has  been  less  prevalent  than  during  the  previous  year. 
Nevertheless,  there  have  been  serious  outbreaks  in  several  provinces. 

FOOT  AND  MOUTH  DISEASE. 

There  has  been  no  serious  outbreak  of  this  disease. 

DISEASES  OF  FOWLS. 

Diseases  of  domestic  fowls  have  been  reported  from  nearly  every 
province.  The  principal  ailments  were  chicken  cholera  and  a  para- 
sitical affection  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  which  often  results  in  total 
blindness  and  subsequent  death.  Many  thousands  of  chickens  and 
turkeys  have  died  monthly  in  the  provinces  where  this  disease  has 
been  prevalent. 

NEED  OF  VETEBINABIANS. 

The  facts  as  to  the  [)revalence  of  animal  diseases  serve  strongly 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  a  greatly  increased  force  of  veterin- 
arians in  these  islands,  and  it  is  beueved  by  the  undersigned  that  this 
need  may  best  be  met  by  providing  for  the  education  of  Filipinos  in 
this  mo^  important  branch  of  medical  science. 

CATTLE  INSPECTION   AT   MANILA. 

A  full  account  of  the  extensive  cattle  inspection  operations  carried 
on  at  Manila,  and  of  their  results,  will  be  found  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  director  of  agriculture,  "Appendix  F." 

SEBUM   HEBD. 

The  management  of  the  serum  herd  was  turned  over  to  the  bureau 
of  agriculture  on  January  1, 1907.  It  was  hoped  that  this  herd  could 
be  transferred  to  the  Alabang  stock  farm  before  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  delay  in  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings  made  this  impossible. 
At  the  time  the  herd  was  transferred  it  included  60  serum  bullocks. 
This  number  has  been  increased  to  107,  and  it  is  still  impossible  to 
supply  the  demand  for  serum. 

ALABANO  STOCK  FABM. 

A  new  stock  farm  has  been  established  on  the  Muntinlupa  Friar 
estate,  22  kilometers  south  of  Manila,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Laguna  de  Bay.    It  can  now  be  reached  only  by  lake  steamer,  but 
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the  grade  for  the  new  Batangas  line  of  railway  which  passes  just  in 
front  of  the  farm  is  being  rapidly  completed^  and  communicauon  by 
train  wiU  soon  be  establShed.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  diip- 
ment  of  milk  to  the  government  hospitals  at  Manila. 

This  new  stock  farm  contains  240  hectares  of  land,  all  of  which  is 
available  for  cultivation  or  pasture.  Conditions  as  to  soil  and  water 
supply  are  most  satisfactory.  Five  wooden  buildings  have  already 
been  erected,  and  a  dairy  bam  for  50  milk  cows,  she&  for  150  serum 
bullo(^,  a  quarantine  station,  and  a  superintendent's  house,  a  shed 
for  Maltese  goats,  an  implement  shed,  and  quarters  ior  laborers,  will 
be  erected  at  the  dose  pr  the  rainv  seascxi. 

There  are  now  at  the  farm  122  head  of  cattle,  20  head  of  horses,  26 
Maltese  goats^  and  a  herd  of  Berk^ire  pigs.  The  Maltese  goats  were 
vmpoTted  during  the  year.  Elaborate  precautions,  which  resulted  in 
ccMnplete  success,  were  taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  Malta  fever. 
Four  males  and  14  females  arrived  in  good  condition  at  Manila.  Five 
died  shortly  after  their  transfer  to  Alabano.  from  eating  a  poisonous 
vine.  The  remaining  ones  have  flourished,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  after  arrival  the  herd  mmibered  28,  in  spite  of  the  early  loss 
of  5  br^ing  animals.  Some  of  the  best  goats  give  5  to  8  pints  of 
milk  per  day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  introduction  may  ultimatelv 
lead  to  a  material  relief  of  the  existing  shortage  in  the  supply  of  fresh 
milk. 

GENEEAX  CONDITION  OF  STOCK  AT  ALABANQ. 

All  the  stock  at  the  Alaban^  farm  has  kept  in  excellent  condition, 
although  taken  there  during  the  dry  season  and  fed  very  little  grain. 
The  calves  dropped  on  this  farm  are  the  best  ever  raised  by  the 
Bureau. 

TBINIDAD  STOCK  FABAC. 

This  farm,  in  the  highlands  of  Ben^uet,  was  opened  during  the 
closing  months  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  It  has  fairly  good  soil,  is  pro- 
vided with  adequate  buildings,  and  has  a  fairly  goM  water  supply. 
S<xne  of  the  pasture  land  is  rough  and  a  certain  amount  of  fencing 
is  necessary  to  insure  against  danger  that  animals  will  injure  them- 
selves by  railing.  Of  the  400  hectares  of  grassland  connected  with 
this  farm,  j)rorably  25  per  cent  are  inaccessible  to  large  domestic 
animals.  The  pasture  is  poor  on  the  hills  during  the  dry  season,  and 
the  animals  at  present  on  the  farm  have  taxed  it  Additional  land  in 
the  neighboring  Trinidad  Valley  will  soon  be  fenced.  This  land  is 
too  wet  for  use  during  the  rainy  season  but  will  be  very  valuable 
during  the  drier  months. 

STOCK  ON  HAND  AT  THE  TBINIDAD  FABM. 

At  this  farm  there  are  2  imported  stallions,  14  imported  mares^  20 
native  mares,  5  yearling  colts,  9  suckling  colts,  6  jack  burros,  11  jen- 
nets, 3  imported  bulls,  3  grade  bulls,  1  imported  cow,  47  native  cows, 
6  grade  steers,  23  grade  heifer  calves,  17  bullocks,  1  Berkshire  boar,  2 
grade  boars,  1  grade  sow,  4  Angora  goats,  and  8  sheep,  making  a  total 
of  185  animals.  The  remarkable  freedom  from  disease  enjoyed  by  the 
animals  on  this  farm  has  caused  it  to  be  used  for  carrying  on  experi- 
ments in  horsebreeding,  and  as  a  safe  plan  for  keeping  animals  likely 
ultimately  to  be  required  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  lowlands. 
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The  results  of  the  breeding  operations  carried  on  at  this  place  will 
be  found  fully  set  forth  in  me  report  of  the  director  of  agriculture. 
''Appendix  F.  A  question  of  immediate  importance  which  suggests 
itself  in  connection  with  the  Trinidad  farm  is  the  improvement  of  the 
pasture  land,  and  the  raising  of  forage  crops.  Teosinte  does  not  do 
well  at  this  altitude.  Oats  when  sown  on  well-manured  land  produce 
a  heavy  growth  of  green  fodder,  but  ripen  very  little  seed.  Bermuda 
grass  IS  now  CTOwmg  in  many  parts  of  the  Trinidad  Valley  and  is 
readily  transplanted.  It  keeps  green  during  the  dry  season  when 
most  other  grasses  wither.  Plats  of  it  will  be  started  at  various  points 
on  the  farm. 

Guinea  grass  raised  from  roots  sent  from  Manila  is  flourishing.  At 
Manila  it  produces  numerous  very  heavy  successive  crops  of  excellent 
green  forage,  and  should  it  do  equally  well  in  the  Trinidad  Valley 
could  be  grown  on  the  moist  lands  during  the  dry  season,  and  might 
furnish  an  adequate  solution  for  the  forage  difficulty  at  this  time. 
Clover  grows  luxuriantly  under  irrigation. 

FABM8   ABANDONED. 

The  stock  farm  at  San  Juan  del  Monte  was  abandoned  in  favor  of 
the  new  one  at  Alaban^,  where  conditions  are  much  more  favorable. 

A  small  rice  farm  oi25  hectares  on  the  Santa  Cruz  Friar  estate  was 
also  abandoned.  The  land  had  been  broken  by  plows  hauled  by  a 
petroleum  traction  engine  and  an  16  horsepower  steam  traction  engine, 
Doth  of  which  the  bureau  was  testing,  ana  the  rice  was  threshed  with 
an  ordinary  rice  thresher.  The  operation  of  this  machinery  was 
interfered  with  by  people  whose  superstition  had  in  some  way  been 
aroused  by  unscrupulous  persons.  As  the  sole  object  of  establishing 
this  far^i  was  to  afford  a  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  steam 
plowing  and  threshing,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  continuing  it. 

MACHINERY  INVESTIGATION. 

The  hemp-cleaning  machine  invented  by  Mr.  Welbom,  the  former 
director  of  the  bureau,  has  been  considerably  improved  and  enlarged. 
One  of  the  perfected  machines  has  been  sent  to  the  provinces,  and  10 
more  have  been  contracted  for.  Unfortunately,  the  first  machine  to  co 
into  the  field  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons,  who 
apparently  made  very  little  effort  to  keep  it  clean  or  in  aajustment.  It 
proves  to  have  a  capacity  of  some  450  pounds  of  dry  fiber  per  day  of 
eight  hours,  when  operated  and  supplied  with  petioles  by  inexpe- 
rienced men.  The  undersigned  saw  tnis  machine  in  operation.  The 
fiber  delivered  by  it  was  not  well  cleaned,  the  obvious  reason  being 
that  the  cleaning  knives  were  badly  out  of  adjustment.  The  capacity 
of  this  machine  in  the  hands  of  competent  persons  yet  remains  to  hie 
determined. 

Some  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  to  perfect  ma- 
chinery for  ginning  kapok  have  not  led  to  any  important  results. 
Meanwhile,  a  local  firm  has  introduced  a  cotton  gin  modified  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  cleaning  kapok,  which  delivers  1,500  pounds  of  well- 
cleaned  fiber  per  day,  and  requires  eight  horsepower  for  its'operation. 

Three  makes  of  cylinder  rice  huUers  and  polishers  have  been  tried, 
but  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory.  The  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  burr  huUers  are  better  adapted  to  present  conditions  in 
the  Philippines  than  are  the  more  modem  cylinder  huUers. 
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The  bureau  has  continued  its  effort  to  meet  the  ^at  need  in  these 
islands  of  a  maguey  cleaning  machine  of  small  weight  and  compara- 
tively low  cost,  and  has  at  last  obtained  success.  The  so-called 
"  Pioneer ''  machine  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  As  re- 
ceived, it  proved  highly  unsatisfactory,  but  certain  modifications  were 
introduced,  which  have  given  it  a  capacity  of  10,000  to  12,000  leaves 
per  day.  It  cleans  the  m)er  thoroughly,  and  saves  a  large  percentage 
of  it. 

DIVISION  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY. 

The  work  of  this  division  includes  all  general  plant  investigations, 
laboratory  and  field  tests  of  seeds,  and  the  work  of  plant  introduction 
and  improvement  carried  on  at  the  Singalong  experiment  station  at 
Manila,  the  Lamao  forest  reserve  in  Bataan  Province,  the  La  Trini- 
dad farm  at  Baguio,  Benmiet,  the  8\ls^x  farm  at  La  Carlota,  Occi- 
dental Negros,  and  the  co£^  farm  at  Lipa,  Batangas. 

The  results  of  this  work  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
director  of  agriculture,  "Appendix  F,''  and  only  the  most  important 
can  be  referred  to  here. 

GBOWINO  ABACA  FROM    SEED. 

There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  abaca 
could  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown  from  seed  for  starting 
new  plantations.  The  bureau  of  apiculture  has  been  able  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  nas  grown  seedling  plants  averag- 
ing 3  feet  6  inches  in  height  in  six  to  seven  and  one-half  months. 
These  results  were  obtained  at  Manila  under  very  unfavorable  soil 
and  climatic  conditions. 

KAPOK. 

Attention  has  been  called  in  previous  reports  to  the  unfortunate 
waste  of  this  valuable  fiber  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  people  were 
ignorant  of  its  value.  The  bureau  has  successfully  continued  its 
efforts  to  educate  the  people  on  this  point,  and  to  secure  a  market  for 
the  product.    Planting  is  now  progressing  on  a  considerable  scale. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN   SEED  PRESERVATION. 

Great  difficulty  has  heretofore  been  encountered  in  preserving  seeds, 
which  lose  their  vitality  with  extraordinary  rapidity  during  the  rainy 
season^  and  experiments  have  been  conducted  with  a  view  to  remedy- 
ing this  difficulty.  Great  success  has  been  obtained  by  placing  seeds 
in  a  jar  on  top  of  a  layer  of  coarsely  broken  and  thoroughlv  dried 
charcoal,  covering  them  with  a  second  layer  of  charcoal,  ffently  heat- 
ing the  jar  to  expel  all  remaining  moisture,  and  then  carefully  sealing 
it  A  jar  thus  closed  on  December  23,  1906,  was  opened  on  May  23, 
1907,  and  of  100  seeds  taken  at  random  91  germinated.  From  a  jar 
that  had  been  merely  hermetically  sealed  at  me  same  time  only  28  per 
c^it  germinated. 

GUINEA  GRASS. 

Twenty  roots  of  this  grass  from  Honolulu  which  arrived  in  good 
ccmdition,  were  propagated  by  the  division  and  have  grown  very  suc- 
cessfully. Halt  a  hectare  is  now  planted  with  it  at  Sin^long,  and 
many  plants  have  been  shipped  to  the  provinces.    It  gives  a  very 
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heavy  yield  of  tender  succulent  forage  which  is  greedily  eaten  by 
horses  and  cattle.  Three  cuttings  have  been  made  from  the  original 
plants  with  no  symptoms  of  exhaustion. 

A  NEW   PHILIPPI1?E  VELVET  BEAN. 

The  successful  introduction  of  the  Florida  velvet  bean  has  pre- 
viously been  reported.  Subsequently,  an  undescribed  species  of  native 
velvet  bean,  to  which  the  name  "Macima  lyoni"  has  now  been 
assigned,  was  discovered  in  the  province  of  Pampanga.  Three  seeds 
were  obtained  which  weighed  2  grams,  and  from  then  7^  kilograms 
of  seed  were  grown,  the  8  plants  being  stimulated  in  every  way  to  a 
maximum  production.  SuDsequent  field  teste  alongside  the  Florida 
velvet  bean  show  that  the  Philippine  species  is  the  more  productive. 
It  has  now  been  grown  to  the  third  generation,  is  losing  the  woodiness 
of  its  main  stem,  and  continues  very  prolific.  It  has  the  advantage 
over  the  Florida  velvet  bean  that  its  fruit  is  palatable  for  human 
beings.  Samples  of  the  seed  have  been  furnished  the  bureau  of  plant 
industry  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  field 
tests  in  the  Southern  States.  This  is  a  soil-renovating  plant  and  its 
discovery  is  a  matter  of  no  little  importance. 

CAROLINA  GOLDEN   BICE. 

This  rice  sown  in  drills  18  inches  apart  and  cultivated  much  like 
com,  with  no  artificial  irrigation,  headed  in  ninety  days,  was  har- 
vested in  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  and  yielded  on  thin  sandy 
land  52  cavans  to  the  hectare — a  most  satisfactory  result 

TANIA8. 

One  bulb  of  this  fine  variety  of  "  Taro  "  obtained  three  years  ago 
from  Porto  Rico  has  proved  very  prolific,  and  furnished  sufficient 
seed  to  permit  the  planting  of  150  linear  meters.  A  considerable 
public  distribution  can  therefore  be  made  next  season.  It  produces 
a  good  crop  with  less  water  than  the  varieties  previously  ^own  here 
under  the  name  of  gabi,  and  promises  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
list  of  vegetable  iwds  which  can  be  grown  without  irrigation. 

VANILLA. 

Vanilla  plants  received  as  exchanges  a  year  ago  were  planted  at 
the  Singaiong  experiment  station,  and  some  of  them  have  made 
leaders  3  meters  long.  Experiments  in  growing  vanilla  will  be  con- 
tinued at  Sablan,  in  Benguet 

COFFEE. 

A  small  plantation  of  hybrid  maragocype  coffee  at  Lipa,  Batangas, 

Eroduced  its  first  crop  of  a  little  more  than  1  pound  of  oerries  to  the 
ush.  The  immunity  displaved  by  this  variety  to  leaf  blight  was  so 
ffreat  that  the  berries  were  all  quickly  bespoken  by  old  coffee  planters 
for  seed.  A  few  trees  at  the  Singaiong  station,  under  most  unfavoi. 
able  soil  and  climatic  cmiditions,  are  nevertheless  yielding  heavily. 
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BX7BBEB. 

Cuttings  of  a  rubber  vine,  Parameria,  found  wild  in  Mindoro  have 
been  brought  to  Manila  and  successfully  rooted  and  grown  at  Sin^- 
lonff.  Laboratory  analysis  shows  that  4.52  per  cent  of  the  dry 
bark  and  1.48  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  oi  the  plant  are  pure 
caoutchouc.  The  vine  is  too  small  to  be  successfully  tapped,  and  com- 
mercial extraction  processes  must  be  found  before  it  will  be  of  great 
value.  Small  plots  produced  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per  acre,  giving  a 
theoretical  yield  of  120  pounds  of  rubber  to  the  acre.    The  time  re- 

Juired  to  secure  a  crop  after  the  planting  of  cuttings  remains  to  be 
etermined. 

IMPOBTANT  EXPERIMENTS  AT  TRINIDAD  STATION. 

Imi>ortant  experiments  in  plant  hybridization  and  improvement 
are  being  carriea  on  by  Mr.  Gustav  J.  Petrelli  at  this  station.  Con- 
siderable improvement  has  already  been  produced  in  a  species  of 
wild  raspberry.  California  oranges  and  lemons  have  been  success- 
fully crafted  on  native  citrus  trees,  and  promise  excellent  results. 
Wild  blueberries  have  been  improved  greatly  in  size  and  flavor,  and 
the  bearing  period  has  been  much  prolonged.  A  hybrid  tomato, 
which  shows  considerable  i)ower  to  resist  excessive  rainfall,  has  been 
produced  by  crossing  a  native  and  an  imported  variety. 

By  a  system  of  root  grafting  and  traming  young  mulberry  trees 
have  been  made  to  produce  fruit  within  a  few  months,  and  the  berries 
have  been  materially  improved  in  quality.  Irish  potatoes  of  ^ood 
size  and  excellent  quality  have  been  raised.  Nearly  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  temperate  zone  and  tropical  vegetables  have  been  success- 
fully produced.  Strawberries  have  been  grown  in  considerable  abun- 
dance. 

A  full  account  of  the  work  carried  on  at  this  station  and  at  the 
Lamao  and  La  Carlota  stations  will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the 
director  of  agriculture,  which  is  appended  and  marked  ^Appen- 
dix F." 

THE  WEATHBB  BUBSAU. 

The  work  of  the  weather  bureau  has  been  maintained  at  its  usual 
high  efficiency,  and,  as  usual,  there  is  little  connected  with  it  to  which 
it  seems  necessary  to  call  especial  attention  in  an  annual  report. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  WEATHER  SERVICE. 

The  importance  of  maintaining  an  adequate  weather  service  in 
countries  liable  to  be  swept  by  typhoons  was  demonstrated  in  a  most 
striking  manner  by  the  terrible  consequences  attendant  upon  the  fail- 
ure of  the  observer  in  the  neighboring  colony  of  Hongkong  season- 
ably to  warn  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  of  the  approach  of  the 
typhoon  of  September  18,  1906.  The  danger  signal  was  jgiven  only 
twenty  minutes  before  the  storm  struck  the  harbor,  ana  in  conse- 
quence dreadful  loss  of  human  life  and  enormous  damage  to  vessels 
resulted.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been  impossible  at  Manila,  where 
the  public  is  kept  constantly  informed  of  the  whereabouts  of  all 
tjrphoons  in  or  near  the  Archipelago.  The  efficiency  of  this  service 
is  such  that  the  correctness  of  typhoon  warnings  is  assumed  by 
everyone. 
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TIME  SAVED  IN  ISSUING  TYPHOON  WARNINGS. 

In  order  to  save  all  possible  time  in  issuinjg  warnings  of  dangerous 
storms,  the  observatory  has  been  provided  with  a  direct  wire  to  police 
headquarters,  so  that  they  can  be  transmitted  by  telephone,  and  as  all 
police  officers  call  up  the  central  office  at  least  once  an  hour,  it  takes 
but  a  short  time  to  inform  every  policeman  on  duty  in  the  city  of  the 
approach  of  a  dangerous  storm,  so  that  he  may  spread  the  news  along 
his  beat.  Persons  who  would  not  see  the  storm  signals  are  thus 
warned  in  time  to  enable  them  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to 
save  their  property. 

SPECIAL  nrPHOON   WARNINGS  TO  NEIGHBORING  COUNTRIES. 

Besides  the  very  numerous  storm  warnings  sent  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  Archipelago,  28  special  typhoon  warnings  were  sent  to 
neighboring  foreign  countries  auring  the  year. 

SEISMIC  OBSERVATIONS. 

By  means  of  delicate  instruments,  126  earthquakes  have  been 
recorded  in  the  islands  during  the  year.  Ten  of  these  were  felt  at 
Manila.  Only  2  of  the  entire  number  were  of  any  considerable  force; 
that  of  April  19,  which  was  strong  at  Manila  and  somewhat  destruc- 
tive in  the  Camarines  provinces;  and  that  of  May  25,  which  was  felt 
quite  strongly  in  north  Ilocos. 

Two  horizontal  pendulums  of  the  Bosch-Omori  type  were  made  by 
the  observatory  mechanics  and  installed  during  the  year.  They 
have  given  ^extraordinarilv  eood  results  in  recording  distant  earth- 
quakes. TlTe  records  made  by  them  have  in  this  respect  been  more 
satisfactory  than  those  made  by  the  Vicentini  microseismograph. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  on 
August  16 ;  that  of  the  Sumatran  earthquake  on  January  4,  and  that 
of  the  Mexican  earthquake  about  the  middle  of  April. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  record  or  seismosram  of  the  Valparaiso 
earthquake  taken  in  Manila  is  probably  the  only  complete  seismogram 
of  this  earthquake  in  existence.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  by  request  to 
the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  Cnile,  and  the  original  was  re- 
guested  by  a  cable  by  the  international  committee  of  seismology,  for 
insertion  in  its  report  and  for  presentation  to  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Seismology  to  be  held  m  Rome  in  September,  1907. 

MAGNETIC  DEPART3IENT. 

The  work  of  the  magnetic  department  remains  at  a  standstill,  on 
account  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  electric  current  used  in  oper- 
ating the  street  railway  system  of  Manila. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  central  observatory, 
including  the  installation  of  wireless  telegraphic  instruments. 
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CHANGES  IN   WEATHEB  STATIONS. 

There  have  been  some  minor  changes  in  the  stations  in  operation, 
the  present  total  bein^  7  first-class,  9  second-class,  26  third-class,  and 
10  rain  stations,  which  are  supplemented  by  5  stations  conducted  by 
volunteer  observers 

NEW  WOBK. 

The  bureau  now  prepares  a  daily  weather  map  showing  the  weather 
conditions  at  6  a.  m.  m  the  Philippines  and  in  the  whole  Far  East. 
TTiis  map  is  ready  for  distribution  about  noon.  The  bureau  is  also 
issuing  a  monthly  summary  of  the  meteorolo^cal  elements  for 
Manila,  which  appears  promptly  at  the  close  of  the  month  and  is 
given  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press.  It  is 
purposed  to  supplement  this  form  with  another,  which  will  give  at 
the  end  of  each  month  the  normal  or  average  values  of  the  various 
meteorological  elements  for  the  coming  month,  as  deduced  from  many 
years'  observations.  Thus,  on  the  2d  or  3d  day  of  eadi  month  the 
public  will  be  informed  what  were  the  actual  conditions  during  the 
month  just  passed ;  and  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  will  learn  what 
conditions  it  may  reasonably  expect  during  the  month  to  come. 

Owing  to  the  importance  which  the  seismographic  work  is  assum- 
ing, ana  to  the  demand  for  records  of  seismo^ms,  provision  has 
been  made  to  issue  monthly  a  short  seismic  bulletin  for  exchange  with 
the  most  important  geodynamic  observatories  of  tlie  world.  This 
bulletin  will  be,  in  reality,  an  advance  sheet  of  the  regular  monthly 
bulletin,  but  will  be  sent  out  without  delay. 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBUBSEMEKTS  OF  BUBEAUS. 

Statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  several  bureaus 
of  the  department  of  the  interior  will  be  found  in  the  annual  reports 
of  their  respective  chiefs,  which  are  appended  hereto. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Pean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
To  the  Philippine  Commission, 

Manila^  P,  I. 
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SEPOET  OF  THB  DIBXCTOE  OF  HEALTH. 

DkPARTMBNT  of  THB  INTERIOR, 

Bureau  op  Hsalth, 
Manila,  P.  /.,  August  5, 1907. 
Sir:  ParBURnt  to  instructions  issued  by  the  honormble  the  secretRry  of  the  interior 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  lollowing  report 
upon  the  operations  of  the  bureau  of  health  for  the  period  fnnn  Julv  1,  1906,  to  June 
30,  1907,  this  being  a  complete  report  of  the  health  work  in  the  isiaiids  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1907,  and  the  eighth  annual  report  of  this  division  of  the  Philippine 
government. 

ALL  RBCORD8  BROKEN. 

The  effect  of  the  sanitary  reforms  which  have  been  persistently  carried  out  during 
the  past  few  ^ears  commenced  to  show  in  a  most  concrete  and  substantial  manner 
during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  public  health  has  been  more  satisfaic- 
tory  than  at  any  time  since  the  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  from  which 
it  IS  reasonable  to  infer  that  health  conditions  are  better  now  than  at  any  time  for 
the  past  one  hundred  years  or  more.  The  death  rate  per  thousand  for  tne  city  of 
Manila  has  been  reduced  from  40.99  last  year  to  36.91,  the  rate  for  Americans  being 
'  5.50,  which  is  a  reduction  of  3.75  over  the  previous  year,  and  among  Spaniards  the 
rate  dropped  bom  17.40  to  15.84. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  case  of  plague  in  the  idands  and  not  one  death  from 
anmUpox  in  the  city  of  Msoula.  Cholera  in  reco^zable  form  has  disappeared  en- 
tirely from  the  archipelago.  The  provinces  of  Cavite,  Batangas,  Cebu,  Rizal,  Laguna, 
Bataan,  and  La  Union,  where  heretofore  there  have  been  approximately  6,000  deaths 
annually  from  smaUpox,  have  not  reported  one  death  from  tnis  disease.  In  all  there 
have  beien  over  2,000,000  vaccinations  performed,  the  direct  effect  of  which  was  that 
many  lives  were  spared  and  thousands  of  persons  were  saved  from  being  disfigured 
for  life,  and  at  the  few  places  at  which  smallpox  did  break  out  it  made  no  headway. 

The  solution  of  the  leprosy  problem  has  passed  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical 
stage.  The  number  of  lepers  September  I,  1905,  was  3,580;  the  number  June  30, 
^^,  is  2,826. 

Groat  strides  were  made  in  introducing  better  drinking  water,  artesian  wells  being 
now  in  actual  use  in  many  of  the  towns  of  the  provinces. 

More  detailed  information  about  all  these  matters  will  be  found  under  appropriate 
subheads  in  the  pages  which  follow. 

THB   NEW   CENSUS   OF  THE  CITY  OF  MANILA. 

During  the  month  of  January  the  bureau  of  health  took  a  census  of  Manila,  which 
showed  the  population  of  the  city  to  be  223,542,  as  against  219,941  given  by  the 
official  United  States  census  of  1903,  which  is  an  increase  of  3,601,  or  16.37  per 
thousand.    The  increase  by  nationalities  is  as  follows: 

Americans 810,  or  18  per  cent. 

fllipinoe 5,510,  or   2  per  cent. 

Spaniards 375,  or  14  per  cent. 

All  other  nationalities 248,  or  27  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  Chinese  population  from  21,230  to  18,028,  or  15 
per  cent;  and  among  those  classified  as  "Other  Europeans''  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion from  1,117  to  977,  or  12  per  cent. 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  Chinese  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by — 

1.  The  lu^  emigration  to  the  provinces  which  has  taken  place  among  the  people 
of  thb  nationality  as  peace  conditions  in  the  outlying  districts  have  become  more 
and  more  seciu^. 

2.  The  operation  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  law,  which  prohibits  the  immigration 
of  this  nationality  to  the  Philippines,  and  thus  prevents  the  balancing  of  the  losses 
caused  by  the  mortality. 

3.  The  few  births,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  the  wives  of  Chinamen  living  in 
Manila. 

4.  The  return  of  many  to  China  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

5.  The  census  being  taken  at  a  time  when  a  great  many  Chinamen  were  visiting 
their  native  country  to  celebrate  the  Chinese  New  Year. 

The  acting  secretary  of  the  interior  approved  the  use  of  the  figures  of  the  census 
taken  by  the  bureau  of  health,  and  the  same  will  be  used  hereafter  in  compiling  all 
vital  statistics. 

The  census  was  taken  at  a  time  when  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  was 
absent  in  the  provinces,  and  no  doubt  many  others  remained  uncounted,  owing  to 
the  suspicion  witli  which  the  more  ignorant  residents  view  government  ofi&cials,  uey 
beiog  extremely  suspicious  that  there  is  some  ulterior  motive  in  view,  so  that  the 
real  population  is  probably  much  hieher  than  the  forcing  figures  show. 

One  fact  clearly  shown  was  that  the  sanitary  officials  are  constantly  coming  into 
closer  touch  with  the  people,  and  are  no  longer  always  viewed  as  enemies.  The  aouble 
function  that  many  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  now  perform,  of  reporting  communicable 
diseases  and  insamtary  conditions  and  of  providing  the  indigent  with  free  medicines 
and  having  them  cared  for  in  charitable  institutions,  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
with  this  more  fovorable  condition  of  affairs. 


At  the  time  the  last  annual  report  was  about  to  be  sent  to  press  the  bureau  was 
again  busily  engaged  in  combating  a  cholera  outbreak,  which  threatened  to  assume 
serious  proportions.  In  the  city  of  Manila  there  occurred  during  the  year  848  cases 
wi^  744  deaths,  and  in  the  provinces  7,085  cases  with  5,243  deaths.  * 

l^e  disease  commenced  to  spread  by  land,  both  north  and  south,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  magnificent  fight  to  eradicate  the  disease  from  Tayabas,  made  by  a  detail 
of  bureau  of  health  ofi&cials,  that  another  serious  outbreak  like  tnat  of  1902  was  avoided . 
The  cholera  spread  slowly  from  the  province  of  Laguna  along  the  new  road  which 
leads  from  Bay  to  Lucena  by  way  of  Tiaong.  The  onward  march  of  the  disease  was 
stubbornly  resisted,  and  it  was  only  after  all  effort  was  concentrated  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  land  in  Tayabas  province  which  lies  between  Laguimanoc  on  the  west  coast 
(China  Sea)  and  Atimonan  on  the  east  coast  (Pacific  Ocean)  that  its  onward  march 
was  finally  arreted.  It  is  noteworthy  that  at  no  time  did  the  disease  spread  by  sea, 
thus  showing  conclusivelv  that  the  marine  quarantine  measures  were  entirely  effective. 

The  measures  adopted  in  combating  cholera  were  practically  the  same  as  those 
given  in  the  last  annual  report — strict  outgoing  maritime  quarantine;  prompt  isolation 
of  the  sick  and  disinfection  of  the  premises,  and  no  attempt  at  quarantine  by  land. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  describe  the  feeling  of  security  which  seemed  to  pervade  the 
public.  With  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  small  increase  in  the  freight  and 
passenger  rates  that  was  imposed  upon  mterisland  vessels  leaving  Manila,  no  hurge 
financial  loss  resulted.  The  regular  machinery  of  the  bureau  of  health  worked  so 
smoothly  that  it  was  able  to  meet  all  demands  with  practically  no  increased  outlay  * 
above  routine  expenditures.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  reports  which  were  published 
daily,  the  people  would  scarcely  have  known  that  cholera  was  in  their  midst,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  or  their  friendis  were  directly  affected  by  the  disease.  The  feeling 
of  security  was  directly  responsible  for  the  preservation  of  many  lives,  and  on  account 
of  there  lukving  been  practically  no  disturbance  to  business  thousands  of  dollars  were 
saved. 

A  detailed  report  of  the  cholera  for  this  period  will  appear  later  in  a  medical  journal. 

PLAGUE. 

Since  the  method  of  combating  plague  has  been  based  upon  the  theory  that  its 
eradication  could  be  accomplished  by  isolating  the  sick  and  destroying  plague-infected 
rats,  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  have  met  with  complete  success.  There  has  not  been  a 
case  of  plague  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  period  ^covered  by  this  report, 
except  tnose  which  were  accidentally  caused  by  mocuiations  in  Bilibid  on  November  * 
16, 1906,  while  prophylactic  inoculations  against  cholera  were  being  made  by  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Btaff  of  the  bureau  of  science.  In  all  there  were  24  cases  due  to  this  latter 
cause,  14  of  which  died,  giving  a  case  mortality  of  58  per  cent.  The  fatd  that  the  cases 
occurred  in  a  crowded  in^tution,  with  an  average  of  about  3,500  inmates,  and  that  the 
disease  was  confined  strictly  to  the  inoculated  cases,  is  further  convincing  evidence 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  modem  sanitary  science. 

Manila  and,  in  &u:t,  the  entire  Philippine  Islands  present  a  plague  record  which 
stands  in  ^vorable  contrast  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Orient.  In  India  about  one 
person  out  of  every  300,  or  over  one  million  persons  annually,  are  dying  of  plague. 
In  Hongkong,  Amoy,  Singapore,  Saigcm,  and  other  oriental  cities  having  commercial 
intercourse  with  Mfljiilamanv  cases  are  being  constantly  reported.  Doctor  Atkinson, 
the  honoiable  principal  civil  medical  office  of  Hongkong,  in  an  address  before  the 
Philippine  Islands  liedical  Association  at  its  last  session,  held  in  Manila  February  27, 
28,  Miijch  1  and  2, 1907,  said: 

''It  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  expect  to  stamp  out  plague  entirely  in  Hongkong, 
seeing  how  liable  we  are  from  our  geographical  position  to  reinfection  from  the  neim- 
boring  coimtries.  Many  insanitary  areas  and  Duildings  have  been  idlowed  to  oe 
erected,  and  it  is  only  by  their  erection  on  improved  mans  and  by  rigid  prevention 
of  overcrowding  that  plague  or  any  other  infectious  disease  can  be  stamped  out  of 
Hongkong. " 

The  Philippines  have  been  more  fortunate,  but,  of  course,  are  subject  to  reinfection 
on  account  of  their  gecmphlcal  position  and  extensive  and  increasing  commerce. 
A  continued  immunity  fiom  the  disease  can  be  had  only  throu^  the  greatest  precau- 
tions being  taken  with  vessels  from  plague-infected  ports,  and  by  placing  the  ports 
of  entry  in  such  good  sanitary  condition  that  even  if  the  disease  shoidd  be  imported 
its  eradication  coidd  be  accomplished  easily.  This  means,  so  ^  as  Manila  is  con- 
cerned, at  least,  that  the  work  oi  improving  insanitary  areas  and  of  removing  or  repair- 
ing insanitary  structures,  which  was  begun  several  years  ago,  must  be  pushed  steadily 
until  the  last  place  of  that  kind  has  been  eliminated. 

BERI-BERI. 

The  mortality  from  beri-beri  in  Manila  at  laige  was  about  the  same  as  for  last  year, 
there  being  40^  deaths  repented  from  this  cause,  as  against  378  for  the  previous  year. 
One  death  occurred  among  every  391  Chinese  and  one  death  among  every  540  Fili- 
pinos.   No  deaths  took  place  among  Americans  or  Europeans. 

In  public  institutions  there  has  been  a  most  marked  reduction  in  the  deaths  from 
this  disease.  At  Bilibid,  for  instance,  the  number  dropped  from  21  for  last  year  to  9 
for  this  year.  Less  and  less  difficidty  is  being  experienced  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  beri-l>eri  in  jails  and  other  places  where  the  inmates  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  bureau.  Practically  the  only  cases  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  deal  were  in 
those  persons  who  were  afflicted  with  the  disease  upon  admission. 

Upon  the  appearance  of  beri-beri  the  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the  ration  is  imme- 
diat^y  increased  by  adding  more  meat  and  mongos  (small  beans),  and  the  amount  of 
rice  is  corresponding^  reduced.  In  view  of  the  remarkable  results  recently  achieved 
by  Fletcher  at  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Lunatic  Asylum,  Straits  Settlements,  in  using  a 
rice  which  was  boiled  before  bemg  husked,  no  cases  of  beri-beri  occurring  among  123 
inmates  in  the  same  institution  who  were  kept  on  this  diet,  while  43  cases  with  18 
deaths  occurred  among  a  similar  number  who  ate  rice  which  was  unboiled  before  being 
husked,  it  may  perhaps  be  that  the  success  which  has  been  had  in  the  Philippines  in 
the  management  of  this  disease  has  been  largely  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  portion  of 
the  rice. 

The  impression  has  sdso  been  gained  during  the  past  year  that  beri-beri  is  very 
mudi  less  common  among  persons  who  eat  only  Philippine  rice  which  is  not  husked 
until  shortly  before  using,  owing  to  the  mold  which  soon  renders  it  unfit  for  consump- 
tion, than  amcmg  persons  who  use  imported  Chinese  or  Indian  rice,  which  has  often 
been  husked  for  a  year  or  more  before  bein^  used.  However,  no  systematic  observa- 
tUMis  have  been  made  upon  this  point,  and  mvestigation  may  prove  it  to  be  fallacious. 
At  any  rate,  the  fBCt  that  no  Europeans  or  Americans,  whose  diet  is  richly  nitrogenous 
as  compared  with  the  native  Oriental,  succumbed  certainly  indicates  that  the  ques- 
tion of  diet  as  a  cause  of  beri-beri  deserves  fiirther  observation  and  study. 

TUBEKCULOSIS. 

A  large  part  of  each  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  health  since  American  occupa- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  cholera,  plague,  and  smallpox,  and  when 
the  tenn  "dangerous  communicable  diseases''  has  been  mentioned  it  was  usually  in 
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connection  with  these  maladies.  Nearly  every  eeneral  appropriation  bill  that  has 
been  passed  has  provided  funds  for  combating  these  diseases.  Dangerous  and  tor- 
midable  as  thev  are^  they  are  insignificant  when  compared  to  the  great  white  plague, 
tuberculosis,  which  is  the  most  universal  scouige  of  the  human  race,  about  one-seventh 
of  all  of  the  deaths  of  the  world  being  caused  directly  by  it.  Dunng  the  past  year  in 
Manila  one-sixth  of  the  total  deaths  were  actually  due  to  this  cause.  Tnis  does  not 
represent  the  total  number  of  cases,  as  many  persons  who  have  tubercidosis  die  with 
intercurrent  diseases.  Tubercidosis  claims  more  victims,  produces  more  misery,  is 
destructive  of  more  happiness,  creates  more  poverty,  and  mterferes  with  the  public 
weal  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  disease  ever  known  to  man.  These  facts  are 
appalling,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  disease  is  preventable,  though  with  greats- 
difficulty  than  cholera,  plague,  or  smallpox.  The  disease  is  largely  propagated  by 
unnatural  conditions  created  by  the  victim  or  his  friends.  Environment  is  an  impor- 
tant predisposing  factor  in  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  as  proved  by  the  susceptibility 
of  those  who  live  in  dark,  damp,  and  poorly  ventilated  habitations;  such  persons  not 
only  manifest  a  grater  liability  to  contract  the  infection,  but  show  a  decidedly  lower 
resistive  power  against  its  progress. 

Every  place  where  people  collect  in  crowds  for  work  or  pleasure  becomes  a  danger 
center.  Living  in  unwholesome  lod^ngs  which  are  damp  and  dark,  ill  ventilated,  or 
overheated  is  one  of  the  chief  predisposing  causes  of  tuoerculosis.  Experience  has 
shown  Uiat  tuberculosis  \b  preeminently  a  house  disease — a  disease  of  indoor  life. 
Doctor  Flick,  the  noted  Philadelphia  physician,  has  truthfully  said: 

*^  Without  the  house  tuberculosis  would  not  exist.  It  depends  upon  the  house  for 
its  implantation  and  propagation  and  for  the  evolution  of  all  its  phenomena.  The 
house  IS  the  place  where  the  tubercle  bacUltis  lies  dormant  in  wait  tor  its  new  host;  it 
is  the  place  where  the  new  host  gets  his  implantation;  it  is  the  place  where  the  tuber- 
cular subject  gradually  becomes  a  consumptive,  and  it  is  the  place  where  the  con- 
sumptive dies. 

"If  man  desires  to  free  himself  from  the  great  white  plague,  he  will  have  to  retrace 
his  steps  from  some  of  what  he  considers  advanced  points  of  civilization.  He  will  have 
to  learn  among  other  things  that  fresh  air  is  God's  greatest  gift  on  earth,  and  that  what- 
ever shuts  out  fresh  air  shuts  out  health  and  happiness.'' 

The  disease  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  elsewhere,  is  more  prevalent  in  the  citiee 
than  in  the  country  districts,  particulariy  in  the  larger  cities,  such  as  Manila,  where 
the  population  is  massed  together.  Its  progress  is  greatl>r  facilitated  by  insanitary 
conditionSj  especially  those  which  favor  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  the  atmo^here,  and 
the  reduction  of  individual  powers  of  resistance. 

Anything  which  has  a  tendency  to  impair  the  general  health  may  serve  as  a  con- 
tributory cause,  but  the  essential  cause  is  the  tuberde  bacUluSy  and  without  this 
bacillus  there  can  be  no  tuberculosis.  There  are  three  methods  by  which  germs 
probably  gain  access  to  the  body — by  inhalation,  that  is  by  breathing  into  the  uings; 
by  ingestion,  or  by  being  swallowed  with  food,  drink,  or  saliva;  and  bv  inoculation, 
or  by  the  penetration  of  tuberculous  substances  through  a  wound  in  the  skin. 

The  most  frequent  method  of  propagation  is  that  resulting  from  the  indiscriminate 
deposit  of  tuberculous  sputum  through  careless  expectoration.  If  sputum  is  carelessly 
deposited  so  that  it  becomes  dry  and  pulverized,  the  action  of  the  air  soon  causes  it  to 
mingle  with  the  dust  and  the  person  inhaling  the  atmosphere  thus  contaminated  is 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  contracting  the  disease.  Besides  the  danger  arising  from 
carelessly  deposited  sputum,  the  inhalation  and  ingestion  of  small  particles  of  setliva 
expelled  by  a  patient  during  the  act  of  coughing,  especially  when  the  cou^  is  dry,  or 
expelled  when  he  is  speaking  quickly  or  loudly  ^  or  when  sneezing,  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  all  who  come  in  close  contact  with  him.  During  these  acts  there  are  expelled 
almost  invisible  drops  of  saliva,  so  small  that  their  impact  against  the  skin  are  not 
recognized  by  the  nerves  of  sensation,  yet  they  may  contain  tuberde  bacilli  and  be  the 
means  of  spr^tding  the  disease. 

The  next  most  frequent  method  of  propagation,  and  one  to  be  reckoned  with  seri- 
ously in  Manila,  is  through  the  ingestion  of  the  germs  of  the  disease  with  food  and  water 
which  may  become  contaminated  by  dust,  by  contact  with  flies  or  insects,  by  careleea 
handling,  or  by  careless  spitting.  The  third  and  much  less  frequent  cause  of  tubercu- 
losis, the  inoculation  or  penetration  of  the  tubercular  substance  through  the  skin,  is  by 
no  means  rare  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  bureau  of  health  has  issued  a  bulletin  setting  forth  all  these  methods  of  convey- 
ing the  disease,  and  uiging  appropriate  prophylactic  measures.  Attention  has  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  expectorations  of  a  patient  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, no  matter  what  the  stage  of  the  disease  is,  may  spread  the  infection  if  the  mat- 
ter expectorated  ie  not  rendered  harmless  before  it  becomes  dry  and  pulverized. 
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It  is  beii^  urged  that  all  tub^cular  patients  should  make  use  of  spit  cups  made  of 
metal,  in  which  some  disinfecting  fluid  should  be  kept,  in  order  that  the  sputum  may 
be  disinfected  and  thereby  rendered  harmless.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  pro- 
vided in  schools,  churches,  factories,  stores,  railway  cars,  waiting  rooms,  restaurants, 
saloons,  theaters,  and  other  places  where  people  congregate  an  ample  supply  of  sani- 
tary cuspidors.    The  use  of  the  pocket  handkerchief  as  a  receptacle  for  sputum  is 


He  bulletin  on  tuberculosis  discusses  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  disease  and 
Qiges  the  importance  of  an  early  diagnosis,  especial  stress  being  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  prevention,  and  teaches  that  tuberculosis  may  be  prevented  by  proper 
precautions.  The  sputum  is  the  greatest  source  of  infection  ana  should  receive  the 
greatest  care.  These  precautions  referred  to  consist  of  destroving  the  sputum  of 
infected  persons  b^ore  it  has  time  to  dry;  of  admitting  plenty  of  fresh  air  ana  sunlight 
to  all  living  rooms;  of  avoiding  the  raising  of  clouds  of  dust  bv  sweeping  or  otherwise; 
of  keeping  the  genend  health  of  the  noninfected  at  the  highest  stanoard;  of  eating 
wholesome  food;  of  systematic  bathing,  which  should  include  the  sponging  of  the 
chest;  and  of  observance  of  the  strictest  rules  of  personal  hygiene — ^in  other  words. 
'*  living  as  close  to  nature  as  possible.  * '  Floors  should  always  be  dampened  or  sprinkled 
with  wet  sawdust  or  damp  sand  before  beinff  swept. 

The  same  rules  of  personal  hygiene  -with  appropriate  medical  treatment  will  cure 
the  majcvity  of  cases,  if  taken  in  time.  The  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  disease,  except  the  use  of  advertised  or  quack  remedies  or  '*  consump- 
tion cures,"  is  to  deny  its  presence  or  to  delay  treatment  by  proper  measures. 

In  the  profession  of  medicine  there  are  no  secret  remedies  or  methods;  such  belong 
exclusively  to  the  quacks  and  should  be  avoided  as  worthless,  dangerous,  and  un- 
scientific. 

Sanitariums,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  care  stations,  and  special  facilities  for  public 
notification  are  caUed  by  Professor  Koch  the  heavy  artillery  in  the  battle  a^inst 
tuberculosis,  while  he  designates  all  efforts  to  instruct  the  people  as  to  the  danger  of 
tuberculosis,  to  arouse  by  proper  publications  the  interest  of  the  masses  in  comlmting 
the  disease,  and  all  other  means,  as  the  lifter  weapons.  In  some  battles  the  heavy 
artillery  proves  more  effective  than  the  lighter  weapons,  while  in  others  the  credit 
must  be  given  to  the  latter. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  State  and  municipal  governments  will  take  the  initia- 
tive-in  the  great  work  of  prophylaxis.  The  expense  involved  is  too  great  for  private 
resources  to  bear.  The  first  step  will  be  compulsory  notification;  then  will  follow 
measures  for  protecting  the  public  by  taking  adequate  precautionary  means,  properly 
supported  by  legal  authority,  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  by  uie  filthy  haoit  of 
indiscriminate  spitting;  the  betterment  of  domiciliary  conditions,  especially  with 
reference  to  ventilation;  and,  finally,  the  enlightenment  of  the  patient  nimself. 

Koch's  five  measures  for  combating  the  disease  are  substantially  as  follows: 

First.  **  Compulsory  notification  of  all  cases  of  infection  or  open  cases  of  tuberculosis 
to  the  board  of  health.'' 

Second.  '*  Hospital  for  advanced  cases." 

Third.  *  *  Sanitariums  for  incipient  cases  for  the  purpose  of  a  practical  education  in  the 
cure  and  the  prevention  of  the  disease;  also  instructions  to  medical  men  and  students 
in  the  means  of  makine  a  diagnosis  at  a  time  when  most  cases  can  be  cured." 

Fourth.  *'The  estabfiahment  of  free  dispensaries  for  the  poor  and  provisions  for  fur- 
lushing  such  patients  with  food,  raiment,  medicine,  and  proper  sanitary  environments 
in  their  homes,  and  proper  instruction  in  nursing  bv  persons  who  are  trained  in  sani- 
tary methods  and  in  the  use  of  sanitary  appliances. '^^ 

Fifth.  *' Sanitary  homes  and  workshops,  and  by  educational  campai^  through  the 
press,  lectures,  and  leaflets,  giving  concise  description  of  the  disease,  its  causes,  and 
the  best  method  of  cure  and  prevention." 

If  the  sputum  question  could  be  settled  definitely  in  favor  of  hygienic  precautions, 
the  disease  would  very  soon  be  eliminated  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  citv  of 
Manila  the  sanitary  code  makes  provision  against  spitting  on  the  sidewalks  and  in 

fmblic  places.  This  is  a  step  in  tne  right  direction,  but  the  great  trouble  lies  in  the 
ack  of  Knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  people  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease. 
MTicre  one  case  is  contracted  on  the  street,  perhaps  a  thousand  are  contracted  in  houses, 
io  that  after  all  the  campaign  resolves  itself  into  one  of  education,  not  of  law.  The  work 
has  already  been  inaugurated.  The  results  are  slow  to  manifest  themselves,  but  are 
Aire  to  come  if  the  present  policy  is  continued  with  patience,  perseverance,  and 
energy .  The  contents  of  the  bulletin  on  tuberculosis  whicn  was  prepared  b>r  the  bureau 
of  h^th  during  the  year  are  now  being  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  camiMiign  of  education  which  has  been  thus  D^n  will  be 
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the  forerunner  of  a  movement  which  will  result  at  least  in  greatly  reducing  the  number 
of  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  future. 

DIPHTHERIA. 

Heretofore  the  only  cases  of  diphtheria  which  came  officially  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
bureau  of  health  were  those  wnich  amved  upon  incoming  vessels,  most  of  them 
occurring  upon  navy  ships.  During  the  past  year,  however,  several  cases  have  been 
reported  in  different  portions  of  the  islands,  the  diagnosis  of  some  of  them  being  con- 
firmed microscopically. 

Several  cases  occurred  in  Catbalogan,  Samar,'which  presented  all  the  clinical  appear- 
ances of  diphtheria,  but  the  diagnosis  was  not  confirmed  bacteriologically. 

One  case  occurred  in  the  cit^  of  Manila,  in  an  American  child  who  nad  been  resident 
here  for  more  than  a  year  previous  and,  so  far  as  is  known,  had  not  come  in  contact  with 
anyone  who  had  diphtheria.    The  disease  developed  several  days  after  Christmas 

E resents  were  received  from  St.  Louis.    Whether  the  infection  had  been  conveyed 
y  the  presents  or  in  the  packing  with  which  they  were  surrounded  is,  of  course,  not 
known. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Mav,  3  cases  occurred  in  a  Filipino  family,  the  members  of 
which  had  been  residents  of  Manila  for  many  years,  and  the  parents  are  very  positive 
in  their  statements  that  none  of  their  children  had  come  in  contact  with  any  person 
from  incoming  ships  for  at  least  several  weeks  previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
In  this  family  there  were  3  cases  and  2  deaths.  In  all,  there  were  10  cases  with  8  deaths 
reported  for  the  year.  Recovery  took  place  in  the  2  cases  in  which  antidiphthentic 
serum  was  used. 

YAWS* 

During  January  and  February  a  number  of  cases  of  yaws  were  reported  in  Parafiaque, 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  Bav  of  Manila  just  outside  the  citv  limits.  No  deaths  are 
known  to  have  occurred.  On  March  1 ,  a  case  of  yaws  occurred  among  the  lepers  at  the 
San  Lazaro  Leper  Hospital;  seven  days  later  3  additional  cases  were  reported,  and  in 
the  succeeding  fourteen  days  there  were  2  more,  the  last  case  having  been  reported 
May  12,  making  a  total  of  7  cases  in  all.  No  fatalities  occurred  among  them.  Micro- 
scopical examinations  made  of  the  specimens  taken  from  the  lesions  showed  a  spiro- 
cheete  similar  to  the  one  described  by  Castellani  to  be  present. 

TYPHOID   FEVER. 

Typhoid  fever  seems  to  have  obtained  a  firmer  foothold  in  the  Philippines  than  has 
heretofore  been  the  case.  As  the  changes  which  ordinarily  accompanv  the  introduc- 
tion of  advanced  civilization  are  being  more  and  more  introduced  in  tnese  islands,  it 
is  becoming  apparent  to  a  ^eater  degree  that  this  disease  is  constantly  affecting  more 
persons.  At  the  present  time  the  construction  of  the  new  railroads  in  the  islands  is 
responsible  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  typhoid  at  many  places  at  which  it  has  not 
been  encountered  neretofore.  Fortunately  many  of  the  cases  appear  to  be  due  to 
direct  importation,  the  disease  appearing  among  Americans  and  Japanese  who  have 
only  recently  come  to  the  country;  the  patients  either  arrive  during  the  incubation 
period  or,  possibly,  have  ingested  foods  obtained  in  countries  from  which  these  new 
arrivals  came.  It  would  also  appear  probable,  in  view  of  Soper*s  recent  investigpa- 
tions  in  New  York,  that  there  are  individuals  arriving  here  wno  have  infected  gpSl- 
bladders  or  who  at  least  excrete  typhoid  organisms  in  their  stools.  It  seems  logioed 
that  the  reasons  why  typhoid  has  not  spread  more  heretofore  in  the  Philippines  are 
not  so  much  on  account  of  the  tropical  climate,  but  because  the  ordinarv  veniclee  by 
which  the  disease  spreads  have  not  been  present.  For  instance,  it  is  only  a  few  years 
since  milk  of  local  production  has  been  used  to  any  extent  in  the  islands;  there  were 
practically  no  general  water  distributing  systems  or  reservoirs;  in  the  absence  of  sewer 
systems,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  infect  places  in  which  oyster  and  other  shellfish 
grow.  These  facts,  together  with  the  comparative  absence  of  flies  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  are  all  explanations  as  to  why  there  has  not  been  heretofore  a  more 
general  spread  of  the  disease. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  infection  in  the  cases  that  occurred 
in  the  city  of  Manila.  A  medical  officer  was  detailed  for  this  purpose,  who  spent 
several  weeks  upon  the  investigation,  but  no  detiinite  conclusions  were  reached. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  bureau  of  health  that  if  the  Mariquina  River,  from 
which  the  water  supply  of  the  citv  of  Manila  is  drawn,  should  become  infected  with 
tvphoid  fever,  a  wide-spread  epidemic  would  occur  in  the  cit]^  of  Manila,  and  from 
there  the  disease  would  very  probably  be  carried  all  over  the  Fmiippine  Islands*    For 
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this  reason  extra  precautions  have  been  taken  in  order  that  the  bureau  might  keep 
well  informed  as  to  whether  any  cases  of  typhoid  were  occurring  amone  residents  who 
lived  on  the  watershed.  So  far  not  a  single  case  has  been  found,  ana  it  is  probably 
due  to  this  fsct  that  Manila  has  enjoyed  a  comparative  immunity  from  this  disease. 
There  were  reported  in  all  in  the  city  of  Manila  58  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  during 
the  year,  but  of  this  number  the  diagnoses  of  not  more  than  8  or  10  were  verified  by 
laboratory  methods. 

GANGOSA. 

The  first  person  in  the  Philippine  Islands  defijiitely  known  to  have  been  afilicted 
with  gangosa,  or  rhino-pharyngitis  mutilans,  the  name  suggested  for  the  disease  by 
naval  m^cal  officers,  died  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  in  this  city,  during  the  month  of 
January.  Cases  may  have  occurred  in  the  past,  but,  if  so,  they  have  escaped  recog- 
nition. Extensive  inquiry  among  Filipino  and  Spanish  physicians  who  have  been  in 
the  islands  many  years  tends  to  show  that,  while  cases  of^a  disease  with  similar  symp- 
toms have  been  observed,  they  were  generally  regarded  as  leprosv  and  no  distinct 
separation  was  ever  made.  Tne  disease  is  an  imectious,  painful,  and  disfi^rinff 
malady,  due  to  a  cause  prevailing  extensively  in  Guam,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  stiQ 
unknown.  The  nose  and  upper  part  of  the  face  are  destroyed  by  slow  ulceration, 
whUe  the  tongue  is  never  affected.  Cases  have  been  observed  in  persons  from  3  to  80 
years  of  aee.  The  disease  scnnetimes  lasts  from  several  months  to  a  number  of  years, 
and  even  aurin^  this  period,  in  its  active  stage,  there  is  no  reduction  in  flesh  or  strength. 
The  mortality  is  low,  yet  the  disease,  however,  is  not  very  amenable  to  treatment, 
althou^  antiseptic  methods  appear  to  retard  the  extension  of  the  ulceration. 

Dunng  the  time  that  lepers  were  being  collected  from  the  island  of  Levte  a  case  with 
many  of  the  symptoms  of  jganjgosa  was  encountered  and  removed  to  the  San  Lazaro 
Hospital,  in  Manila,  where  it  died  the  latter  part  of  May.  A  careful  autopsy  was  made, 
but  owing  to  the  microscopical  work  not  yet  having  been  completed  it  is  not  possible 
to  state  uniether  the  case  was  one  of  gangosa  or  not. 

PARAOONIMUS   WE8TBRMANU  INFECTIOK. 

During  the  year  the  pathdogist  for  Bilibid  hospital  found  17  persons  at  Bilibid 
prison  who  were  infected  with  Paragonimus  westermanii.  Of  these  cases  8  were 
uatal,  the  diagnoses  having  been  made  at  autopsy.  Medical  men  connected  with  the 
hospital  are  w  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  much  more  common  in  the  Philippine 
Uands  than  has  heretofore  been  thought  to  have  been  the  case.  It  is  believed  that 
many  of  the  cases  which  are  now  diagnosed  tubercle  of  the  lungs  are  in  reality  fluke 
infections.  In  several  of  the  cases  trematodes  were  not  confined  to  the  lun^,  but  were 
found  in  various  organs  of  the  body  and  particulaiiy  in  the  brain.  In  making  sections 
ol  the  lungs  a  large  number  of  burrows  are  usually  found  to  be  scattered  tlm)Uffhout 
the  origans,  and  in  the  burrows  a  material  which  is  similar  to  that  of  the  sputum  found 
in  living  cases  is  encountered.  The  walls  between  the  burrows  frequently  break 
down  and  thus  make  laige  cavities. 

MEASLBS. 

Measles  has  continued  to  be  a  most  rare  infection  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Onlv  3 
cases  were  encountered  during  the  year  among  Filipinos,  but  importations  of  tnis 
disease  took  place.  The  transport  Loaan,  which  arrived  here  during  the  latter  part  of 
March,  had  on  board  2  cases  of  measles  amoi^  soldiers,  and  upon  their  being  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  WUltam  McKinley  several  additional  cases  developed.  Owing  to  the 
prompt  measures  taken  by  the  military  authorities,  no  further  spread  of  the  disease 
took  place. 

MALARIA. 

During  the  year  23  deaths  less  from  malaria  were  reported  for  the  citv  of  Manila  than 
for  the  i>revtou8  year,  the  total  number  beinff  173.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  diagnoses  were  not  confirmed  microscopically,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  as  to  whether  there  was  actually  that  number  of  deaths  mm  this  disease  in 
the  city.  The  Anopheles  mosquito  is  not  very  common  in  Manila,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  malaria  are  contracted  outside  of  the  city.  In  the 
provinces,  particularly  in  Albay  and  the  Camarines,  the  disease  has  been  very  much 
len  than  heretofore,  which  fact  can  be  ascribed  perhaps  to  the  free  distribution  of 
enormous  quantities  of  quinine  which  have  been  issued  to  residents  of  these  districts. 
The  question  of  mosquito  extermination  in  the  Philippines,  with  reference  to  reducing 
malaria,  will  be  taken  up  in  another  part  of  the  report. 
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INSANITY. 

In  the  United  States  1  insane  person  (with  the  insane  are  included  the  feeble- 
minded) is  encountered  in  every  466  of  the  population.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
a  population  of  70,000,000  and  only  include  those  persons  who  are  confined  to  hospitals 
or  otner  institutions.  In  Great  Britain  1  person  out  of  every  304  is  insane,  and  m  the 
Philippine  Islands  1  person  out  of  every  1,667  is  reported  as  being  insane.  This 
woula  indicate  that  insanity  is  far  less  prevalent  in  the  Philippine  Islands  than  else- 
where. These  figures  are  particularly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  consan- 
guineous marriages  in  the  Philippines  are  said  to  be  very  common,  and  since  such 
marriages  have  been  ascribed  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  mental  derangement, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  they  seem  to  have  no  effect  in  the  Philippines  as  a  cause  of  insan- 
itv.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  in  the  future  whether  the  increased  nervous  tension 
which  naturally  accompanies  a  higher  civilization  will  be  conducive  to  an  increased 
proportion  of  insane  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  percentage  of  recoveries  at  the 
San  Lazaro  Insane  Hospital  compared  favorably  with  results  reported  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, there  being  27,  or  a  percentage  of  19. 

The  bureau  of  health  census  of  me  insane  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shows  that  there 
are  1,969  males  and  1,480  females,  or  a  total  of  3,449.  Of  the  1,969  male  adults  1,422 
are  single,  and  of  the  1,480  female  adults  922  are  single.  Three  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  male  adults  and  313  female  adults  are  married,  while  104  males  are  widowers  and 
202  females  are  widows.  It  is  probable  that  in  this  census  weak-minded  persons  are 
included  as  insane. 

Mental  disorders  have  imdoubtedly  received  less  attention  from  physicians  in  the 
Philippines  than  have  any  other  class  of  disease.  At  the  present  time  the  municipali- 
ties are  chaiged  with  caring  for  the  insane,  but  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are  absolutely 
without  facilities  for  so  doing.  If  the  insane  are  harmless  they  are  permitted  to  p)  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way,  and  if  violent  the  only  remedy  is  to  lock  them  up  in  the 
municipal  jail  or  chain  them  in  their  houses. 

Of  the  3,449  insane  in  the  Philippine  Islands  less  than  300  are  cared  for  in  asylums. 
The  bureau  of  health  maintains  by  contract  164  in  the  Hospicio  de  San  Jos^,  ana  there 
are  accommodations  for  90  in  the  insane  department  of  San  Lazaro  Hospital. 

The  Commission  recognizing  the  great  need  for  further  provisions  for  the  insane, 
acted  favorably  upon  the  recommendations  made  in  previous  reports  and  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1906,  appropriated  the  sum  of  F55,000  to  erect  and  equip  a  new  insane  ward 
at  San  Lazaro  Hospital  for  the  care  of  250  additional  insane.  This  building,  plans  of 
which  were  drawn  by  the  consulting  architect  to  the  Commission,  is  of  the  most  mod- 
em type,  being  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete.  It  is  believed  that  this  type  of 
structure  is  an  ideal  one  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  it  successfully  meets  several 
indications,  the  most  important  of  whicn  is  that  it  is  as  near  earthquake  proof  as  any 
building  can  be,  as  shown  by  the  experience  in  the  San  Francisco  disaster.  It  also 
insures  protection  from  heat  and  resists  the  effects  ot  the  prolonged  rainy  season. 
Stone  buildings  nearly  always  become  damp  and  musty,  and  frame  building  do  not 
resist  the  elements  and  are  very  dangerous  because  of  the  facility  with  which  they 
take  fire  during  the  dry  season.  This  new  building  is  a  radical  departure  in  hospital 
construction  and  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  As  soon  as  proper  facilities  are 
provided  this  bureau  will  recommend  a  law  to  cover  the  commitment  of  the  insane. 
The  procedure  at  this  time  is  to  have  the  patient  arraigned  in  the  courts,  after  which 
a  committee  of  medical  men  is  appointed  to  make  an  examination  and  report  the 
condition.  It  is  hoped  that  witn  the  increased  accommodations,  which  will  be 
available  by  August  15,  1907,  the  most  pressing  cases  may  be  taken  care  of.  The 
bureau  has  been  much  embarrassed  in  the  past  in  not  being  in  position  to  provide  for 
matiy  cases  that  were  brought  to  its  attention. 

The  distribution  of  the  insane  by  provinces  is  the  subject  of  a  detailed  statement  to 
be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

AMOEBIC  DT8BNTERT. 

There  was  again  a  decided  increase  over  the  last  year  in  the  number  of  deaths  re- 
ported in  the  city  of  Manila  from  amoebic  dysentery,  344  deaths  being  recorded,  as 
against  288  for  the  year  preceding.  Believing  that  much  good  might  be  accomplished 
by  living  instructions,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  prophylaxis  of  this  disease, 
Bulletin  No.  6  has  been  prepared  and  arrangements  have  already  been  made  with 
the  bureau  of  education  to  have  it  taught  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the  Philip- 

Eine  Islands.    It  is  hoped  that  by  disseminating  knowledge  with  regard  to  dysentery 
y  this  general  method  the  prophylaxis  may  become  better  underst^  and  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  afflicted  with  this  disease  gradually  lessened. 
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LBPR08T  AND  IT8  TRBATMBNT. 

Whfle  our  knowledge  with  remid  to  the  cure  of  lep^hwy  has  not  been  materially 
enhanced  during  the  year,  vet  the  policy  of  segregating  lepers  at  the  Culion  Leper 
Colon^r  bids  fair  to  free  the  Philippine  Islands  from  this  most  loathsome  disease.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  lepers  in  the  Philippines,  which  was  so  confidently 
hoped  for,  even  after  a  portion  of  the  territory  has  oeen  rendered  free  from  sufferers 
from  this  disease,  has  been  more  than  fulfilled.  At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
there  were  3,494  lepers  in  the  islands;  at  the  close  of  this  fiscal  year  the  records  show 
that  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  2,826.  This  reduction,  in  a  large  measure,  has 
been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  those  islands  from  which  the  lepers  have  been  removed 
no  new  cases  occurred  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  a  number 
of  islands,  and  more  particularly  in  Samar  and  Leyte,  many  unfortunates  who  were 
afflicted  with  disfiguring,  idcerating  diseases  were  classified  as  lepers,  but  on  careful 
microscopical  examination  were  found  free  from  the  disease. 

In  the  work  which  was  recently  undertaken  in  collecting  lepers  from  the  islands 
of  Samar  and  Leyte,  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  them  to  the  Culion  Leper  Colony, 
considerable  additional  evidence  has  resulted  in  enowing  that  many  of  the  diagnoses 
of  leprosy  which  have  heretofore  been  made  were  erroneous  In  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  placed  upon  a  definite,  scientific  basis,  the  steamer  which  was  sent  for  the 
purpose  of  coUectii^  lepers  was  fully  equipped  with  a  bacteriological  outfit,  and  several 
eompetent  microecopists  accompamed  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  making  micro- 
acopical  examinations  of  all  cases  before  they  were  taken  on  board  and  of  studying 
some  of  the  skin  lesions  which  are  so  frequently  encountered,  and  many  of  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  diaenosed  as  leprosy  heretofore.  In  order  to  aid  this  work  as  much 
as  possible,  and  with  the  hope  of  having  an  opportunity  to  have  as  many  cases  of  skin 
lemons  as  possible  present  themselves,  instructions  were  sent  out  in  advance  to  the  local 
officials  to  have  every  person  present  ready  for  microscopical  examination  who  showed 
any  evidence,  even  though  slight,  of  being  afflicted  with  leprosy  or  who  had  any  ulcers 
or  contractions  of  any  sort.  In  this  way  several  hundred  persons  were  brought  to  the 
different  ports,  and- in  many  cases  they  presented  a  most  repulsive  appearance,  but  on 
microscopical  examination  they  were  found  to  be  afflicted  with  tropical  ulcere,  phaga- 
denas,  or  syphilis.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  of  the  latter  were  found,  particularly  on 
^e  island  of  Samar.    The  Spirochaete  pallida  was  demonstrated  in  many  cases. 

In  collecting  lepere  no  senous  difficmty  was  encountered  and  so  for  this  feature  of 
the  work  has  given  rise  to  less  friction  than  would  ordinarily  be  expected  to  be  the  case. 
The  attitude  of  the  people  was  no  doubt  largely  brought  about  by  their  learning  that 
excellent  accommodations  and  care  are  given  to  lepere  at  Culion,  the  greater  majority 
of  them,  no  doubt,  having  better  houses,  better  clothing,  and  better  food  than  they 
have  enjoyed  before  their  transfer  to  that  island,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  compelled  to  work,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  make  them  contented.  The 
fact  that  many  cases  were  not  accepted  as  lepere,  and  that  in  many  instances  proper 
treatment  resulted  in  their  speedy  cure,  also  maae  a  most  favorable  impression  upon 
thepeople  and  did  much  to  gain  their  confidence  in  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  of  health. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  evident  that  if  new  infections  can  be  prevented  the 
natural  mortality  among  these  unfortunates  will  soon  result  in  the  complete  solution  of 
this  problem. 

All  lep«s,8o  far  as  known,  have  now  been  removed  from  the  islands  of  Mindoro, 
Masbate,  Romblon  (which  includes  Tablas  and  other  islands  under  the  same  provin- 
cial government),  Siquijor,  Negros,  Panay,  Palawan,  Cuyo,  Camaguin,  Bohol,  Samar, 
Leyte,  and  Marinduque.  The  work  of  removing  them  mm  Cebu  is  now  under  way, 
over  one-half  having  already  been  transferred  to  Culion.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will 
be  seen  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the  territory  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  28,615  square 
miles,  has  been  freed  from  leprosy. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  total  population  at  Culion  Leper  Colony  was  739. 
Accommodations  are  now  available  at  Cuhon  for  1,000  lepere,  and  the  Commission 
has  already  informally  expressed  its  willingness  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds 
for  taking  care  ol  that  niunber  at  the  colony,  so  that  Uie  work  of  completing  the  col- 
lection ol  lepers  upon  the  island  of  Cebu  can  be  completed  at  once,  and  when  this  is 
done  practically  tne  entire  Visayan  group  of  islands  will  be  free  of  this  disease. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  pohcy  of  not  permitting  nonleprous  friends  and  relatives 
of  lepers  to  accompany  them  to  Culion  hais  been  strictly  adhered  to.  For  such  per- 
sons as  may  desire  to  be  near  their  afflicted  relatives  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
reside  oa  the  island  of  Busuanga,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  away,  and  from  which 
place  freauent  visits  to  Culion  will  be  permitted. 

The  policy  of  not  permitting  nonleprous  persons  to  reside  at  Culion  may  seem  cruel 
and  heartless,  especially  to  those  who  are  directly  affected  by  its  operation,  but  it 
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is  hoped  that  the  close  proximity  of  the  island  of  Busuanea,  where  they  may  reside, 
will  do  much  to  mitigate  this  objection.  Isolation  is  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned, for  the  benefit  of  the  patients,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  in  this  particular  the  ends  of  science  and  sentiment  must  divexm, 
but  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  persons  who  have  been  most  affected  by  this 
policy  that  they  have  been  most  reasonable  in  accepting  the  wishes  of  the  government 
wiUi  r^;ard  to  this  matter. 

In  view  of  the  experience  obtained  in  Hawaii,  in  Europe,  and  other  countries, 
and  the  experience  of  the  past  year  in  the  Philippines,  it  is  thought  that  whatever 
may  be  the  views  of  well-informed  persons  witn  regard  to  the  communicability  of 
leprosy,  and  however  widely  eminent  medical  men  may  differ  upon  this  question,  yet 
the  incontrovertible  fact  remains  that  every  leper  capable  of  giving  off  the  lepHToey 
bacilli  to  the  media  that  surrounds  that  leper  is  at  least  one  source  of  infection,  and 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  successfully  eradicating  the  disease  so  long  as  the  exact 
mode  of  transmission  is  not  conclusively  proved  will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  prophy- 
lactic medicine  should  not  be  permitted  oy  a  few  sentimentahsts  to  be  turned  from 
its  march  to  a  goal  which  offers  the  magnificent  victory  of  the  eradication  of  this 
plague  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  human  victims  who 
are  now  sacrificed  annually  to  this  most  loathsome  disease. 

X-RAT  AND  OTHBB  TBEATMSNTS  FOB  LEPB08T. 

After  the  most  vexatious  and  annoying  delays  the  new  X-ray  apparatus  was  secured 
in  the  United  States  and  finally  installed  ready  for  use  at  the  Ban  Lazaro  Hoq>italB 
about  the  1st  of  November.    Tne  present  outfit  consists  of: 

One  Kny-Sheerer  Company's  inunction  coil,  type  "B",  18-inch  spark. 

One  motor  generator  for  alternating  current  to  suit  coil  and  to  operate  on  city  <nir- 
rent  of  220  volts  and  60  cycles  (single  phase). 

One  combination  waU  switchboard,  including  volt-meter,  ammeter,  lamp,  etc. 
(latest  type). 

One  mercuiy  turbine  interrupter. 

One  electrolytic  interrupter^  Wehnelt's  patent;  3  platinum , points,  different  sizes. 

One  vibrating  interrupter,  including  condenser. 

Two  mica  spark  gaps. 

Four  tubes,  wires. 

One  ICny-Sheerer  floor  tubes  stand. 

One  fluoroscope,  double  cyanide  8.X10  with  lead  glass  screen. 

One  hydrometer  syringe. 

Four  MuUer's  X-ray  tubes  with  patented  vacuum  regulator. 

Four  Muller*s  X-ray  tubes,  water  cooled,  with  patent  vacuum  regulator. 

Four  Gundlach  X-ray  focus  tubes  with  principle;  diameter  of  bulb,  6  inches; 
sparks,  20  inches. 

Two  yards  lead  foil  rubber  sheeting;  rubber  on  both  sides,  thin. 

In  supplying  the  foUowin^  data  for  this  annual  report  it  is  proper  to  state  that  it 
is  not  tne  purpose  to  enter  into  a  scientific  discussion  of  the  treatment  of  leprosy; 
this  will  be  due  later  when  more  observations  are  available  and  the  same  published 
in  a  medical  journal,  but  on  account  of  the  general  interest  in  this  subject  tne  follow- 
ing is  respectfully  submitted: 

On  November  2, 4  patients  were  placed  under  treatment;  Novembers,  3;  Novem- 
ber 4,  4;  November  o,  1;  November  6,  6;  November  7,  10;  and  April  30,  1907,  1, 
making  a  total  of  29  cases  actually  treated.  The  results,  up  to  the  tlose  of  the  fiscal 
year,  are  as  follows: 

Very  markedly  improved T 8 

Considerably  improved 13 

No  change 7 

Died 1 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  so  far,  at  least,  the  X-ray  has  not  proved  a 
specific  for  the  cure  of  leprosy,  yet  better  results  have  been  obtained  than  with  any 
other  treatment  that  has  heretofore  been  used,  and  even  if  the  percentage  of  recoveries 
should  be  no  lai^er  than  in  the  past  it  would  at  least  offer  some  hope  to  individuals 
afflicted  with  this  disease. 

In  treating  these  29  cases  they  were  chosen  much  in  accordance  with  the  rules  which 
prevailed  with  the  cases  that  were  treated  so  successfully  in  1905,  namely,  cases  of  the 
tubercular  variety  which  showed  a  l&ige  number  of  hypertrophic  lesions,  especially 
those  having  enlarged  ears  and  noses.  The  r^ular  Gunolach  tube  was  used,  and  from 
90  to  100  treatments  have  been  given  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  exposures  have 
been  for  ten  minutes  at  a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  inches,  the  intensity  of  the  light  used 
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being  mifficieBt  to  give  a  distinct  outline  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  and  wrist.  The 
treatments  were  given  at  first  every  ihiee  days  and  later  every  second  day,  experience 
having  demonstrated  that  patients  are  unable  to  stand  more.  Hie  eyes  are  invariably 
protected  by  suitable  shields.  After  a  short  time  nearly  aU  of  the  patients  presented 
a  very  much  blackened  countenance,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  maike  them  uncom- 
fortable. In  the  few  instances  in  which  bums  were  produced  they  healed  very  kindly 
and  in  a  very  short  time.  Partial  alopecia  was  produced  in  about  one-fowrth  of  the 
cases.  The  1  death  was  due  to  lobar  pneumonia  and  was  apparently  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  X-ray  treatment. 

In  the  7  cases  which  showed  no  diange  all  at  least  are  in  as  good  health  as  when  the 
treatment  was  begun,  and  if  no  improvement  has  been  brought  about  in  several  of  these 
cases  at  least  the  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  t^nporanly  arrested. 

Of  the  13  patients  who  showed  improvement  their  general  health  is  as  good,  if  not 
better,  than  when  treatment  was  undertaken.  Cliniodly,  the  improvement  consists 
in  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  ears  and  nose,  and  the  disappearance  of  numerous 
leprous  nodules  in  various  portions  of  the  body. 

Of  the  8  that  showed  marked  improvement  tiie  hypertrophy  and  infiltrations  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  only  evidences  of  the  disease  they  present  are  the 
scars  which  are  left  from  previous  ulcerations.  Several  of  them  still  nave  partial  con- 
tractions of  the  fin^jers.  Three  of  the  foregoing  are  frequently  found  negative  upon 
microscopical  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  by  the  X-ray,  almost  every  other  remedy  which  has 
been  suggested  has  been  tried,  if  the  same  could  be  applied  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  it  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  patient,  llae  treatment  by  Chaulmooga  oil 
with  strychnine  has  been  highly  recommended  for  the  treatment  of  leprosy,  some  cures 
having  been  reported  from  the  colony  in  Louisiana,  and  also  used  with  considerable 
success  in  India  and  Africa,  but  the  results  were  not  sufficiently  encouraging  to  make 
the  cases  worth  while  reporting  here.  In  1  of  them  there  was  apparently  some  reduc- 
ticm  in  the  size  of  the  lesions,  out  at  best  it  was  very  slight. 

During  the  month  of  February  through  the  kindi^  of  Dr.  Kannosuke  Miyajima, 
who  was  del^^ate  of  his  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  Medical  Association,  the  bureau  came  intopossesuon  of  a  number  of  botUes  of 
leprol,  which  is  an  oO  now  bein^  tried  in  Japan.  This  has  been  persistently  used  since 
that  date  upon  2  cases  and,  climcally,  they  are  very  much  iinproved,  but  still  show  the 
leprosy  baaUi  in  their  tissues.  With  the  exception  of  the  X^^ray,  this  leprol  produces 
better  results  than  any  other  (treatment  which  nas  been  tried  heretofore. 

We  are  constantly  in  receipt  of  letters  from  various  portion  of  the  world  which  suggest 
methods  of  curing  leprosy^  out  it  is  found,  when  reijuest  for  samples  of  the  remedy 
is  sent  and  information  Ynth  regard  to  its  composition  is  asked  that  it  is  usually 
unanswered. 

CONCLOSIONS. 

The  fcnecoing  experiences  are  not  sufficient  upon  which  to  make  a  definite  statement 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  X-ray  treatment  as  a  cure  for  leprosy,  and  considerable 
more  work  in  this  direction  will  be  necessary  before  any  reliable  statement  can  be  made 
upon  this  subject. 

SMALLPOX. 

Dming  the  year  there  has  been  unquestionably  less  smallpox  in  the  Philippines 
than  has  been  the  case  for  a  great  many  years  previous.  In  the  provinces  of  Cavite, 
Batangas,  Cebu,  Bataan,  La  Union,  Rizal,  and  Laguna,  where  heretofore  there  have 
been  more  than  6,000  deaths  annually  from  this  one  cause  alone,  it  is  most  satisfac- 
tory to  report  that  since  the  completion  of  the  vaccination  in  the  aforesaid  provinces, 
mote  than  a  year  ago,  not  a  single  death  from  smallpox  has  been  reported;  from  which 
it  may  be  seen  that,  if  the  bureau  could  show  no  further  result  for  the  year  than  the 
saving  of  these  human  lives,  it  would  more  than  have  justified  its  existence.  In  &ct, 
if  any  justification  were  needed  for  American  occupation  of  these  ieds^ds,  these  fig- 
ures alone  would  be  sufficient,  if  nothing  further  had  been  accomplished  for  the 
benefit  ol  the  Filipinos. 

The  question  of  smallpox  will  receive  further  consideration  under  the  head  of 
vaccination. 

VACCINATION. 

When  the  great  Edward  Jenner  was  a  medical  student,  the  casual  remark  made  by 
a  farmer's  daughter  that  ^e  could  not  take  smallpox  because  ihe  had  cowpox  so 
impressed  him  that  he  b^n  aa  investigation  of  the  question  with  the  idea  of  devis- 
ing some  means  for  lessening  the  terrible  scourge,  which  at  that  time  was  devastating 
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all  Europe.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  people  have  benefited  more  from  this  dis- 
covery than  residents  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  So  thoroughly  are  the  Philippines 
saturated  with  the  contagion  of  smallpox  that  probably  25  per  cent  of  the  residents 
would  soon  succumb  to  this  disease  if  it  were  not  f(v  the  ability  to  protect  the  inhab- 
itants against  it  by  vaccination. 

Vactmation  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  triumphant  discoveries  of  medical 
science.  It  was  the  first  important  proof  of  the  ability  to  prevent  disease  by  immu- 
nization. Jenner's  announcement  created  great  opposition  at  the  time,  and  even 
to-day  there  are  anti vaccination  societies  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  woild.  The 
only  explanation  for  this  state  of  affairs  appears  to  be  the  innate  perversity  of  human 
nature.  No  sane,  reasonable  individual  could  very  well  deny  the  efficacy  of  vaccina- 
tion if  he  were  acquainted  with  the  systematic  regularity  with  which  the  bureau  of 
health  eradicates  smallpox  from  communities  almost  everv  week  in  the  year,  with 
no  other  weapon  than  vaccination.  Owin^  to  the  liberal  provisions  made  by  the 
Commission  during  the  past  year,  it  has  been  possible  by  systematic  methods  to 
vaccinate  2,022,380  persons,  which  is  an  increase  of  1,072,255  over  last  year.  Fifty 
thousand  more  were  protected  by  vaccine  used  by  local  officials  at  places  where  the 
disease  made  its  appearance.  These  figures  probably  represents  a  greater  number 
of  vaccinations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  than  have  ever  been 
vaccinated  in  any  countiy  in  a  similar  period  heretofore.  The  complete  cessation 
of  deaths  from  smallpox  in  the  provinces  in  which  the  people  have  been  thoroughly 
vaccinated  is  the  best  answer  to  doubts  which  may  be  offered  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
vaccination. 

Since  the  beginning  of  systematic  vaccinations  there  have  been  3,515,383  persons 
vaccinated.  Of  this  numl>er  1,315,478  were  reported  as  successful  vaccinations,  and 
since  only  2,401,806  were  inspected  after  vaccination  took  place  it  is  quite  probable 
that  even  a  larger  percentage  of  "  takes"  was  produced  than  the  figures  show. 

During  the  vear  further  experience  with  vaccination  indicated  that  a  few  minor 
changes  were  desirable  in  the  mstructions  which  were  used  as  guides  for  vaccinators, 
and  a  modified  circular  was  issued  as  follows: 

"Manila,  March  IS,  1907. 
"Circular  F-8. 

^' Regulations  for  provincial  vaccinators. 

"1.  Circular  C-28,  April  18, 1904,  and  E-8,  February  13.  1906,  from  this  office,  and 
all  circulars  amendatory  thereof  are  hereby  revoked,  and  the  following  regulations 
will  hereafter  govern  vaccination  in  the  provinces: 

"2.  Organization. — ^Vaccinators  will  be  assigned  to  Groups  under  charge  of  a  district 
health  officer  or  other  employee  of  the  bureau  of  healUi  who  has  been  d emanated  as  in 
charge,  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work,  l^e  inspector 
in  charge  will  personally  supervise,  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable,  the  work  of  his 
group.  No  unnecessary  details  of  vaccinators  for  clerical  work,  to  the  exclusion 
of  actual  vaccination,  will  be  allowed.  One  clerk  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient  for 
a  group,  and  he  should  be  able  to  devote  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  actual 
vaccination. 

"3.  Itinerary. — ^Upon  being  assigned  to  a  province,  the  inspector  in  char^  will 
arrange  an  itinerary  for  that  province  which  will  take  up  its  various  municipalities  in 
such  order  as  will  cause  the  minimum  expenditures  for  traveling  expenses,  at  the 
same  time  due  regard  being  had  that  sections  which  are  not  accessible  in  the  wet 
season  are  vaccinated  in  the  dry  season.  A  copy  of  such  itinerary  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  director  of  health  for  his  information.  A  provincial  group  will  usually  work  as 
a  whole  within  a  municipality,  and  each  municipality  will  be  completed  before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  next.  Departures  from  the  regular  itinerary  or  the  division  of  a  group 
among  two  or  more  municipalities  will  only  be  made  in  case  of  emergency,  the  reason 
for  such  departure  from  the  itinerary  being  reported  by  letter  to  the  director  of  health 
as  soon  as  possible. 

"4.  Order  of  work. — ^Upon  arrival  in  a  town  the  exact  official  census  of  the  same 
should  be  ascertained,  and  the  work  shall  not  be  considered  completed  until  such 
number  of  persons  have  been  vaccinated  as  will  correspond  to  the  census. 

"Whenever  practicable  the  inhabitants  of  a  barrio  will  be  caused  to  present  them- 
selves at  some  central  point  in  such  barrio  at  an  hour  previously  arranged  with  the 
concejal  or  teniente  of  the  barrio,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  vaccinators  will  be 
detailed  to  vaccinate  the  entire  population  of  such  barrio  promptly.  When  such  an 
arrangement  is  impracticable,  barnos  and  pueblos  will  be  taken  up  systematically, 
street  by  street  and  house  by  house,  until  finished.  In  vaccinating  large  barrios  at 
such  distance  from  thepoblacidn  as  to  require  hiring  of  transportation,  the  vaccinaton 
detailed  to  such  a  bamo  should  not  leave  the  barrio  imtil  the  work  is  completed. 
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"5.  Omdiui  cf  vaecinatan, — Vaccinatora  will  be  required  to  wear  the  preecribed 
unifonn  while  on  duty;  to  keep  their  Deraon  and  clothing  neat  and  clean;  to  give 
eq>ecial  attention  to  their  hanoB  and  nnger  nails,  and  to  comport  themBelves  with 
proper  courtesy  and  consideration  toward  the  public. 

"6.  Who  shall  be  vaccinaUd. — ^No  persons  wOl  be  excused  from  vaccination  except 
iniants  under  one  month;  those  suffering  from  an  acute  illness;  extreme  old  age,  and 
persons  presenting  satis&tctory  evidence  of  havine  been  successfully  vaccinated  or  of 
having  nad  smallpox  within  the  preceding  twelve  months.  Hysteria  or  'nervioe' 
and  pr^nancy  will  not  be  accepted  as  cause  for  exemption. 

"7.  Method  of  performing  vaccinatum. — Inspectors  will  see  that  vaccinators  observe 
the  fc^owine  routine  in  performing  vaccination: 

*'{a)  Scrub  site  of  vaccination  with  a  pledget  of  cotton  wet  with  alcohol. 

"  (6)  Sterilize  lancet  in  alcohol  flame. 
Shake  tube  of  virus. 
Take  virus  on  blade  of  lancet. 
Scarify,  stretching  skin  with  other  hand. 

**  if)  Rub  vims  into  scarified  area  with  flat  of  blade. 

**&)  Warn  person  vaccinated  not  to  touch  scarified  area  nor  to  allow  clothing  to 
do  so  until  thoroughly  dry. 

**(A)  No  further  care  is  necessary. 

"8.  Certijicates  of  vaceinalion, — For  each  vaccination  performed  the  vaccinator 
will  deliver  to  the  subject  thereof  a  certificate  properly  filled  out  on  Form  36,  B.  H. 
Certificate  numbers  will  run  serially  fc^r  each  municipality.  The  attached  slip  will 
be  delivered  undetached  from  the  certificate^  to  be  subsequently  detached  and 
turned  in  hy  the  vaccinator  making  the  in^[>ection. 

''9.  VaeemaUjT'B  reporti, — Each  vaccinator  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  will  be 
required  to  make  the  proper  entry  upon  Form  60,  B .  H. ,  from  the  stubs  of  his  certificate 
book. 

'*10.  Jntpedtoiw. — When  making  inspections,  each  vaccinator  acting  as  inspector 
wiU  note  the  result  of  the  vaccination  on  the  certificate  and  detachable  sUp,  and  will 
take  up  the  slips  and  turn  them  in  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work. 

**11.  Amount  of  work  to  be  accomplished. — ^Vaccinators  will  be  required  to  work  at 
least  eight  hours  each  day,  except  Sundays  and  legal  hohdays.  Local  holidays  will 
not  be  observed.  It  is  expected  that  the  average  number  of  vaccinations  performed 
dftily  will  not  fall  below  100. 

"12.  Other  reports  from  vaccinators, — Vaccinators  will  be  required  to  make  report 
d  all  lepers,  insane,  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  of  all  dangerous  communicable 
difliUises  encountered  by  them.  The  records  of  the  municipal  bmuxl  of  health  or  of  the 
municipal  secretary  will  be  checked  up  with  these  reports,  the  necessary  corrections 
made,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  director  of  health  througn  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the 
party.  If  dangeirous  communicable  diseases  be  encountered,  tne  fnspector  in  charge 
will  at  once  notify  the  president  of  the  municipal  board  of  health  or  the  municipal 
president,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  arrange  for  the  necessary  measures  of  iso- 
lation, disinfection,  etc. 

'*13.  Relations  with  local  officials. — Inspectors  will  cultivate  cordial  relations  with 
the  provincial  and  municipal  officials  and  seek  their  cooperation,  and  any  ^dlure  to 
secure  same,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  will  be  reported  by  letter  to  the  director  of 
health.  Attention  is  called  in  this  connection  to  a  circular  letter  from  the  governor- 
general,  addressed  to  all  provincial  ^vemors  under  date  of  June  30, 1904,  as  follows: 

"  'The  bureau  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  is  inaugurating  a  ssrstem  whereby 
it  is  hoped  that  every  person  in  the  islands  may  be  vaccinated  and  the  danger  oi 
infection  by  smallpox  effectually  removed. 

**  'The  civil  governor  requests  that  you  issue  instructions  to  every  municipal  presi- 
dent in  your  province  in  respect  to  this  matter,  inviting  attention  to  the  provisions 
of  act  No.  309,  Philippine  Commission,  and  request  them  to  render  every  assistance 
to  the  vaccinators  of  the  bureau  of  health. 

"  'Kindly  acknowledge  receipt  oi  this  circular  and  advise  this  office  of  the  action 
t^lran  In  ^ty^  premises, 

"  '(Signed)  F.  W.  Carpbntbr, 

"  ^Acting  Executive  Secretary.' 

"  14.  Mumdpal  boards  of  health, — Presidents  of  municipal  boards  of  health  will  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  district  health  o&cen  while  vaccination  is  being  carried  on  in 
their  respective  municipalities,  and  will  assist  in  the  work.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  their  cooperation  in  securing  the  assembling  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  barrio  at 
some  central  point,  and  in  other  similar  ways,  willfacilitate  the  work  to  a  greater  extent 
than  thdr  actual  presence  as  a  member  of  the  group  of  vaccinat(»n9.    The  cooperation 
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of  the  municipal  president  and  the  police  should  be  secured  toward  the  same  end 
when  necessary. 

^'  15.  Supplies. — Requisitions  for  supplies,  other  than  vaccine  virus,  required  in  the 
work  of  vaccination  wul  be  made  onrorm  1,  B.  H.,  and  will  ordinarily  be  made  in 
such  quantities  as  to  cover  the  estimated  needs  for  one  month  where  communication 
with  Manila  is  frequent  and  regidar.  Vaccinating  parties  operating  in  remote  places 
where  communication  with  Manila  is  infrequent  and  irreg^ular  should  carry^  on  hand 
a  three  or  six  months'  supply,  or  sufficient  to  meet  conditions.  The  following  sched- 
ule may  be  used  as  a  basis  when  preparing  requisitions: 

''One  lancet,  one-half  pound  cotton,  and  8  liters  of  alcohol  per  man  per  month. 

"One  alcohol  lamp  per  man. 

"Four  forms  1.  B.  H.,  per  month  each  party. 

"One  hundrea  forms  3o,  B.  H.,  per  man  per  day. 

"One  book,  Form  20.  B.  H.,  per  man  per  month. 

"Two  forms  59,  B.  H.,  per  month  for  each  party. 

"Two  forms  60,  B.  H.,  per  man  per  month. 

"Four  forms  115,  auditor,  i>er  man  per  month. 

"Bills  of  lading  to  cover  shipments  of  propert)r  returned  to  Manila, 

"The  stationery  to  be  used  by  vaccinating  parties  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  confined 
to  the  following  articles: 

*' Letter  heao^,  rubber  erasers,  paper  fasteners,  black  ink,  scratch  pads,  blotting 
paper,  wrappii^  paper,  lead  pencils,  pens,  and  twine. 

"Variations  fiom  the  above  will  be  made  when  experience  indicates  that  it  is 
necessary. 

"  16.  Vaccine  virus. — Shipments  of  vaccine  virus  for  the  supply  of  groups  operating 
in  provinces  distant  from  Manila  will  be  made  in  portable  ice  tx>xes,  and  requisitions 
will  call  for  quantities  in  proportion  to  the  fre<iuency  of  communication,  reliability 
of  schedule,  and  facilities  for  preservation  existing  at  the  base  of  operations.  Unless 
definite  arrstngements  have  been  made  with  this  office  to  have  virus  shipped  at  regular 
intervals,  officials  in  chsufge  of  parties  should  invariably  wire  this  office  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  units  they  desire  shippcKl  from  Manila  on  a  given  date,  for  instance: 
***  Health,  ManiJa. 

"*Ten  thousand,  April  9th. 

"*RUTZ.' 

"Such  information  should  always  be  forwarded  several  da)^  before  the  steamer 
is  expected  to  sail  from  Manila.  Inspectors  will  be  notified  by  wire  of  each  shipment 
and  will  arrange  to  receive  the  virus  promptly.  Empty  ice  boxes  will  be  returned 
to  Manila  by  first  available  transportation,  the  date  of  Euiipment  and  name  of  vessel 
being  wired  to  the  director  of  health.  Empty  ice  boxes  should  be  returned  by  such 
steamship  lines  as  have  agreed  to  return  them  free  of  charge  to  Manila.  When  the 
base  of  operations  enjoys  frequent  and  regular  communication  with  Manila,  and  ia 
not  more  than  forty-eight  hours  distant,  vaccine  virus  may  be  sent  by  mail  or  other 
convenient  method,  without  special  measures  for  preservation,  and  requisitions 
should  be  frequent  and  for  small  quantities. 

"17.  Alcohol. — Whenever  alcohol  -of  36  degrees  strength  can  be  purchased  in  the 

Erovinces  for  P°0.50  per  liter,  or  less,  the  same  should  be  obtained  tnere  and  separate 
ills,  on  Form  &-A,  sent  to  this  office  for  payment. 

"  18.  Pay  of  vaccinators. — Vaccinators  will  be  paid  by  check  from  Manila,  on  pay 
rolls  made  up  and  forwiurded  by  the  official  in  cnarge  of  the  vaccinators,  under  the 
following  rules: 

"  (a)  The  pay  rolls  will  be  made  out  in  triplicate  for  the  entire  party  on  the  23d 
of  eacn  montn  (including  that  date)  and  certined  by  the  officer  in  cnarge  of  the  party 
and  forwarded  to  this  office  immediately. 

"(6)  The  *Name,*  *  Designation,'  *  Period  of  service'  (Ist  to  30th),  and  'Authorized 
monthly  rate  of  pay '  columns  only  will  be  filled  out  before  forwarding.  The '  A  mount 
received,'  *  Signature,'  *  Witness,'  and  *  Remarks'  columns  may  be  left  blank. 

"  (c)  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  telegraphic  reports  will  be  made  by  the  chief 
of  the  party  of  all  absences  during  the  month.  The  pay  rolls  will  be  held  in  this 
office  until  such  a  report  is  secured. 

"  (d)  Each  official  m  charge  of  a  vaccination  party  will  be  furnished  with  a  letter 
which  will  state  the  maximum  number  of  vaccinators  that  may  be  employed  and 
their  rates  of  pay.  In  no  case  will  pay  rolls  for  an  additional  number  be  approved 
unless  specific  authority  from  this  office  is  first  had.  The  separate  appointments 
heretofore  issued  by  this  office  will  no  longer  be  reauired. 

"  Officials  in  charge  of  vaccination  parties  are  autnorized  to  use  their  own  judgment 
with  regard  to  promotions  or  reductions  in  salary,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the 
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liigheflt  rate  authorized  in  the  letter  referred  to  above.  It  is  suggested,  however,  that, 
except  in  extraordinarv  instancee,  vaccinators  be  paid  at  first  alower  mlany  than  that 
authorized  and  gradually  promoted  as  they  show  efficiency  in  their  work. 

''19.  Travding  expenses.— Trsvehns  expense  accounts  must  conform  in  all  r«^)OCti 
to  the  provisions  ot  Circular  F-6^  March  9,  1907.  Accounts  for  traveling  expenuM 
will  be  made  out  by  each  vaccinator  monthly,  in  duplicate,  on  Form  S^A,  and 
will  be  accompanied  by  receipts  on  B.  H.  Form  20,  also  in  duplicate.  Vaccinators 
will  be  restricted  to  third-class  transportation  when  traveling  by  rail  or  water,  and  to  a 
moderate  amount  of  bamige  in  all  cases.  No  transportation  expenses  will  be  allowed 
for  vaccinators  in  traveung  short  distances  between  bcurrios,  ana  after  the  vaccination 
of  a  bairio  is  commenced  no  transpKHtation  will  be  allowed,  except  under  extraordinary 
drcumstancee,  until  the  vaccination  of  said  barrio  is  completed. 

"Where  the  hire  of  carromatas  or  other  vehicles  is  necessary,  two  or  three  vaccinators 
will  ordinarily  occupy  a  single  vehicle.  In£^)ectors  in  chsuige  of  vaccinating  groups 
will  carefully  scrutinize  and  check  each  item  in  the  expense  vouchers  of  his  vacd- 
nators,  seeing  that  the  accounts  are  properly  rendered  and  that  the  prices  entered  are 
not  in  excess  of  those  paid  by  native  residents  of  the  locality  in  which  the  expenses  are 
incurred.  Failure  to  nave  complied  with  these  instructions  or  the  approval  of  exces- 
sive or  unusual  charges  will  be  considered  grounds  for  deducting  the  excess  of  over- 
payment from  the  salary  of  the  inspector  checking  the  items  and  certifving  to  their 
correctness.  The  district  health  officer's  certification  of  the  account  will  be  received 
in  lieu  of  travel  orders  for  travel  within  the  province. 

"20.  Whenever  it  is  more  economical  for  the  government,  vaccinators  will  be 
expected  to  walk  if  the  condition  of  the  roads  will  permit  it;  in  other  words,  if  the 
salary  of  the  vaccinatOTs  for  the  time  consumed  in  walking  would  be  less  than  the 
tninsportation  vaccinators  will  be  expected  to  walk,  unless  there  is  some  exceUent 
reason  to  the  contrary. 

"21.  Consolvkited  reports. — Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  each  month 
inspectors  will  forward  to  the  director  of  health  a  consolidated  report  on  Form  No.  59, 
B.  H.,  of  all  vaccinations  and  inspections  accomplished  during  the  month  by  tiieir 
poupe,  and  will  note  on  the  bottom  of  such  form  the  amount  of  virus  on  hand  on  the 
firat  day  of  the  month,  the  amount  received  during  the  month,  and  the  amount 
expended  during  the  month  and  the  amotmt  remaining  on  hand  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month.  All  forms  36,  B.  H.  (stubs),*  pertaining  to  each  municipality  will,  when 
completed,  be  delivered  to  the  president  or  the  municipal  secretary  as  a  part  of  the 
pemianent  records  of  such  mumcipality." 

The  f oregoii^  instructions  have  been  found  so  satisfactory  in  actual  practice  that 
very  little  friction  has  resulted.  It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  to  report  that  no  case  of 
loes  of  life  on  account  of  vaccination  of  these  more  than  two  millions  of  persons  has  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  bureau,  nor  have  any  limbs  been  sacnficed,  nor  has  there  been 
a  case  of  very  serious  infection  resulting  from  vaccination  reported. 

It  is  believed  that  this  record  is  more  satisfactory  than  any  that  has  heretofore  been 
reported  with  regard  to  vaccination  in  any  country  in  the  world,  and  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  care  with  which  vaccine  is  prepared  at  the  bureau  of  science  and  also 
of  the  rigidness  with  which  the  instructions  for  performing  vaccinations  are  carried  out. 

PURE  POOD  LEGISLATION. 

Legislation  guaranteeing  more  wholesome  food  and  purer  drugs  has  been  earnestly 
asked  for  by  the  medical  profession  for  many  years,  and  it  is  therefore  most  satisfactory 
(0  report  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  June  30, 1906,  passed  an  act,  which 
went  into  effect  January  1,  1907,  which  had  for  its  object  the  accomplishment  of  the 
above  purpose.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  no  part  of  the  United  States  will  derive 
more  benefit  from  this  legislation  than  its  tropical  possessions,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  the  enforcement  of  its  provisions  wiU  result  in  stiU  further  improving 
the  health  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  November  9, 1906,  the  governor- 
general  of  the  Philippine  Islands  called  attention  to  this  act  in  a  procliunation  and 
named  certain  officials  to  enforce  its  provisions,  but  later,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  attomey^nenJ,  who  held  that  on  account  of  differences  between  the  judiciary 
syBtem  in  the  United  States  and  that  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  legal  machinery 
for  enforcing  the  act  was  not  adequate,  a  new  act  was  drafted  embodying;  all  of  the 
act  (rf  Gon^TOss  and  making  only  such  corrections  and  additions  as  would  adapt  the 
law  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  bill  was  passed  as  act  No.  1655,  on  May  8,  1907, 
on  which  date  the  pure  food  and  drugs  act  of  the  Philippine  Islands  became  effective. 
A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  covemor-^neral,  consisting  of  H.  B.  McCoy,  col- 
lector of  customs;  /ohn  8.  Hord,  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  Victor  G.  Heiser, 
director  of  health,  and  instructed  to  form  suitable  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  act.    The  committee  completed  its  labors  in  June  and  the  act  and  regtdations 
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were  ready  for  distribution  by  Julv  1,  1907.  Owing  to  the  very  short  time  in  which 
the  merchants  and  others  have  had  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  the  time  required  to  procure  chemists  from  the  United  States  who 
are  competent  to  make  the  necessary  analyses,  up  to  the  present  date  no  active  steps 
have  been  taken  for  its  enforcement. 

The  regulations  provide  that,  except  for  the  collection  of  samples,  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  shall  be  carried  out  by  the  bureau  of  health,  with  the  provisions  for  appeals 
to  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  The  laboratory  work  is  to  be  done  by  the  bureau  of 
science.    The  act  and  regulations  toUow.^ 

IMPROVEMENT  IN   HEAI/TH  CONDrnONS  IN   BILIBID  PRISON. 

At  the  time  the  bureau  of  health  took  chaige  of  the  sanitation  and  care  of  the  sick 
at  BiUbid  prison,  in  September,  1905,  the  annual  mortalitv  rate  was  238  per  thousand. ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  rate  per  thousana  had  dropped  to  13.5,  which, 
shows  in  a  most  effective  manner  the  advanta^  of  havinji;  experienced  medical 
officers  in  absolute  chaige  of  the  sanitation  of  public  institutions,  especially  when  it 
is  necessary  to  confine  a  laige  number  of  persons  in  a  small  space. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  movement  toward  the  establishment  of  a  Philippine  medical  school,  which  had 
its  origin  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Association 
in  19(%,  has  met  with  complete  success,  and  the  school  is  now  in  actual  operation 
under  government  auspices.  A  government  building  located  on  the  Malecon  drive 
was  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  the  necessary  alterations  to  adapt  it  for  medical- 
college  purposes  have  been  made.  The  city  morgue  will  be  removed  to  the  building, 
so  that  9Ji^  pathological  material  which  may  become  available  through  such  a  source 
may  be  utilized  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Adequate  light,  airy  lecture  rooms 
have  been  provided,  and  excellent  quarters  are  available  for  histological,  pathological, 
bacteriological,  and  chemical  laboratories.  The  first-year  class  commenced  work  on 
June  10  last  and  advanced  classes  were  started  during  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
course  is  five  years.  The  curriculum  is  most  complete  and  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  first-class  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  entrance  ana  graduation  require- 
ments are  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  which  should  insure  a  high  standard  of  education. 

The  free  beds  maintained  by  the  government  in  St.  Paul's  Hospital  and  in  the  new 
University  Hospital,  wLich  has  recently  been  opened,  are  to  be  utilized  by  the  isc- 
ulty  for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  In  addition^  by  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  in 
chai]ge  of  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  the  out-patient  dispensary  will  also  be  available  for 
clinical  teaching,  the  medical  supplies  being  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  health  for 
this  purpose.  &in  Lazaro  infectious  diseases  hospitals,  Bilibid  Hospital,  the  dispen- 
saries of  the  bureau  of  health,  and  particularly  the  obstetrical  service  of  the  latter,  will 
also  be  utilized  in  order  to  give  clinical  instruction.  The  important  subject  of  hygiene 
is  to  receive  fuUer  consideration  than  is  usually  accorded  to  it  in  medical  schools. 
The  course  wiU  give  especial  attention  to  vital  statistics,  food  supplies^  municipal 
and  house  sanitation,  the  management  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  maritime  quaran- 
tine, and  the  whole  will  be  made  thoroughly  practical  by  making  fuU  use  of  the 
excellent  facilities  which  the  bureau  of  health  and  the  quarantine  service  afford  for 
this  purpose. 

It  is  also  very  encouraging  to  report  that  the  Santo  Tomas  medical  school,  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  the  Philippines,  has  made  exten- 
sive alterations  in  its  course  during  the  past  year;  new  teachers  having  been  engaf^. 
new  buildings  and  equipment  have  been  made  available,  so  that,  all  In  all,  medical 
education  in  the  Philippines  has  received  a  decided  impetus  during  the  past  year. 

SANFTARY   REGULATION   OF  DAIRIES  AND  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  sanitary  code  of  Manila  makes  ample  provisions  for  the  sanitary  maintenance 
of  dairies  and  for  the  inspection  and  exanunation  of  dairy  products.  It  prohibits  per- 
sons suffering  from  contagious,  infectious,  or  communicable  diseases  from  working  in 
dairies  or  assisting  in  the  production,  distribution,  or  storage  of  dairy  products  and 
specifies  that  all  tables,  receptacles,  and  utensils  used  in  the  daines  shall  be  main- 
tained at  all  times  in  a  deanly  condition  and  free  from  all  noxious  matter.    The  sur- 

<>The  act  and  regulations  (act  No.  1655)  is  omitted  here,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  volume 
of  acts  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  printed  as  a  part  of  this  report.  « 

b  A  chart  showing  this  in  detail  has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  oi 
Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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kce  of  the  interior  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  rooms  of  every  building  used  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  be  limewashed  or  otherwise  covered  during  the  months  o!  January  and  July 
of  each  year,  and  the  woodwork  frequently  and  thoroughly  scrubbed.  The  storage  of 
dairy  products  has  also  been  a  matter  of  q[>ecial  ordinance  regulation. 

It  is  now  unlawful  to  l»ing  into  the  city  or  to  sell  or  to  offer  for  sale  anv  milk  that  is 
not  fresh  and  whcdeeome.  or  that  has  been  watered,  adulterated,  reduced,  or  changed, 
in  any  respect,  by  the  aadition  of  water  or  any  other  substance,  or  by  the  removal  of 
the  cream;  however,  milk  from  which  any  psirt  of  the  cream  has  been  removed  may 
be  offered  for  sale  or  sold  if  the  fact  is  publicly  advertised  on  the  cart  or  in  the  place 
of  business  of  the  vender  or  made  known  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Adulterated  milk  is  held  to  include  (a)  milk  containing  more  than  12  per  cent  of  milk 
solids^  including  &ts;  (b)  nulk  contaming  more  than  88  per  cent  of  water  or  fluids; 
(c)  milk  containing  less  than  3  per  cent  of  fots;  (</)  milk  drawn  from  animals  within 
fifteen  days  before  or  five  days  after  parturition;  (e)  milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on 
any  substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefatction  or  any  unwholesome  food,  like 
digman;  (/)  milk  drawn  from  cows  in  a  diseased  or  unhealthy  condition,  or  bom  cows 
kept  in  a  crowded  or  unsuitable  place;  (g)  milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has 
been  removed,  and  (k)  milk  to  which  has  been  added  water  or  any  foreign  substance 
whatever. 

In  order  further  to  protect  the  milk  supply,  it  is  provided  that  any  person  or  persons 
owning  or  having  in  their  possession,  or  being  in  chaive  of  milch  or  dairy  animals,  the 
mflk  of  which  is  to  be  sola  in  the  city  of  Mimila,  shall  cause  such  animals  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  tuberculin  test,  to  determine  the  presence  of  tuberculosiB  prior  to  offering 
Budi  mflk  for  sale  or  use  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

The  fact  that  mflk  is  such  a  ^vored  culture  medium  for  most  classes  of  bacteria 
makes  it  particularly  liable  to  become  the  carrier  of  disease.  Mflk  may  also  be  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  presence  of  disease-produdns  bacteria  received  from  the  animal 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  mflker  or  from  the  air  of  the  stable  or  mflk  house  or  from  con- 
tamination by  the  utensfls  in  which  it  is  collected  and  stored.  Pure  and  wholesome 
mflk  can  only  be  produced  from  healthy  animals,  and  even  such  mflk  may  soon  be 
rendered  harmful  through  carelessness  in  collecting  and  storing.  The  precautions 
necessary  for  the  production  of  pure  and  wholesome  mflk  are  numerous  and  exacting 
and  include  such  measures  as  a  selection  of  healthv  mflk-bearing  animals,  the  strictest 
attention  to  their  food  and  quarters,  and  the  absolute  cleanliness  of  the  mflker  and  of 
those  who  handle  and  market  the  mflk,  as  well  as  the  utmost  cleanliness  of  all  utensils 
employed  in  the  dairy  and  store  rooms. 

A  number  of  diseases  may  be  conveyed  through  mflk  and  some  may  be  acquired 
directly  from  the  animal,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  inflammatory  diseases  caused  by 
the  streptococcus  and  st^iphylococcus  pyogenes. 

WhUe  the  positive  conveyance  of  tuberculosis  from  domestic  animals  to  man  is 
stiU  dii^uted  Dy  some,  especiaUv  that  of  bovine  tuberculosis  throu^  the  use  of  milk 
and  meat  of  tufciercular  animals,  oecause  of  slight  morphologic  and  biologic  differences 
between  the  bacillus  as  found  in  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis,  the  trend  of  opinion 
to-day  is  toward  the  belief  that  mflk  of  all  tubercular  animals  is  dangerous  to  public 
health.  The  food  supplyof  mflk-bearing  animals  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
character  of  the  milk.  When  such  animals  are  fed  on  distUierv  products,  it  is  not 
imuBual  to  find  a  considerable  portion  of  them  suffering  from  an  inflammatory  condition 
of  the  mUk  ducts.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  mflk  from  animals  suffering 
irom  this  inflainmat<»y  condition  is  given  to  chfldren  it  produces  gastro-intestinsd 
disorders  and  is  responsible  for  many  deaths.  The  character  of  the  mflk  is  also  in- 
fluenced by  the  chuacter  of  the  water,  by  the  surroundings,  and  by  the  ventilation. 
Of  the  diseases  conveyed  in  milk,  apart  from  those  derived  from  the  cows  themselves, 
may  be  mentioned  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever, 
and,  of  course,  tuberculosis.  The  mflk  becomes  contaminated  through  pollutea 
water,  by  means  of  flies,  or  by  means  of  infected  hands  or  clothing  of  the  milkers  and 
othi^s  who  handle  the  mflk.  These  diseases  are  usually  classed  as  water-borne  dis- 
eases. They  are  almoet  as  frequently  conveyed  by  mflk  as  they  are  by  water,  due  to 
the  fact  that  when  the  dairy  utensils  are  washed  in  poUuted  water,  or  the  mflk  is 
dUuted  with  water  containing  disease  germs,  or  has  become  contaminated  by  flies 
and  other  insects,  every  opportunity  is  affc^ed  for  spreading  the  infection.  The 
only  means  of  insuring  safety  is  to  use  only  the  purest  mflk  with  which  every  sanitary 
precaution  has  been  taken.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  attain  this  ideal  condition  in 
the  Phflippine  Islands,  so  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  sterilization. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  poorer  classes  to  obtain  a  mflk  supply  compara- 
tively free  from  dajiger,  it  is  necessary  that  the  dairy  business  should  be  regulated  by 
municipal  ordinances.  There  is  a  direct  ratio  between  the  character  of  the  milk  sup- 
ply of  any  city  and  the  in^t  mortality  of  that  city.   The  bureau  of  health  has  begun 
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A  ayitmnatic  camtiaiflTi  for  purer  milk.  Under  the  present  conditions  only  partial 
micceM  is  hoped  tor,  out  even  this  may  mean  a  saving  of  hundreds  of  human  lives. 
The  following  reports  of  samples  examined  at  the  instance  of  this  bureau  will  lAuyw  a 
Wide  variation  in  the  milk  offered  for  sale  in  Manila.  Of  the  first  213  samples  ex- 
amined iLt  the  l&bomtorv  only  131  were  fairly  good.  The  milk  of  the  better-dasi 
dealers  seemfl  to  be  satisfactory.  The  small  venders  who  peddle  milk  alxmt  the 
streets  are  the  principal  offenders,  but  on  accotmt  of  their  bemg  apparently  ienoiant 
of  the  law  great  leniency  has  been  shown  them.  In  many  instances  they  frankly 
admit  that  tney  add  water,  cocoanut  oil,  rice  flour,  sugar,  etc.,  in  order  to  cheapen  it, 
and  they  seem  much  surprised  that  objection  is  made.  This  office  has  patiently  under- 
taken a  campaign  of  education  by  having  the  sanitary  inspectors  explain  the  law  to 
the  venders,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the  provisions  of 
law  should  be  rigidly  enforced. 

There  is  more  carabao  milk  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands  than  either  fresh  cow's 
or  goat's  milk.  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  increased  importations  ol 
cattle  from  Australia  and  a  number  of  Australian  dairies  have  been  established.  The 
price  of  Australian  milk  precludes  its  purchase  by  the  poorer  people,  who  stilf  use 
carabao  and  goat  milk. 

Practically  all  the  butter  and  cheese  used  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  imported. 
At  the  present  time  this  is  undoubtedly  for  the  best  sanitary  interests  of  the  people, 
who  have  not  yet  been  taught  the  art  of  properly  preparing  these  important  articles 
of  food. 

The  following  circulars  will  give  a  ^ood  idea  of  the  character  of  the  pure-milk  crusade 
in  Manila.  The  first  embodies  the  instructions  of  this  bureau  as  regards  the  manner 
of  taking  samples,  and  the  second  as  to  the  warning  notice  which  is  accompani^  by 
a  table  showing  the  quality  of  standard  milk: 

•'April  27,  1907. 
**  District  health  officers  in  charge  of  health  stations: 

''You  are  hereby  directed  to  obtain  a  sample  of  milk  of  not  less  than  250  c.c.  from 
that  sold  by  vendeis  in  your  district  and  forward  the  same  to  the  laboratory  early  in 
the  momine,  in  order  that  it  may  be  examined  while  fresh.  One  sample  only  should 
be  collected  each  day  until  the  milk  offered  for  sale  by  all  dealers  in  your  district  has 
been  examined. 

'*€are  should  be  taken  not  to  request  a  specimen  from  anyone  who  has  already 
furnished  a  sample  to  the  health  officer  of  another  district. 

"You  will  exhibit  this  circular  as  your  authority  for  requesting  a  sample." 

"May  14,  1907. 
"  District  ?iealth  officers  in  charge  of  health  stations: 

"Inclosed  herewith  are  copies  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  samples  of  milk  which 
were  recently  collected  by  you,  and  from  the  same  you  will  see  that  the  quality  of 
the  milk  sola  by  some  of  the  dealers  in  your  district  is  not  what  it  should  be.  For 
your  information  and  guidance  there  is  inclosed  herewith  a  copy  of  an  analysis  of 
what  sound  dairy  milk  and  sound  carabao  milk  should  be.  Any  marked  departure 
from  this  standard  or  alterations  of  the  formula  should  be  brought  to  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  person  selling  the  same,  by  letter,  which  will  in  effect  state  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  '  I  have  the  honor  to  state,  for  your  information,  that  the  sample  of  milk  which  was 

collected  from  you  ,  1907,  has  been  ansJyzed  and  the  quality  found 

unsatisfactory.  You  are  hereby  informed  that  within  a  short  time  another  sample  of 
milk  will  be  collected  from  you,  and  if,  upon  analysis,  the  same  is  found  to  be  unsatis- 
factory you  will  be  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  law.' 

"After  a  letter,  as  indicated  above,  has  been  sent  a  sample  should  be  collected 
within  a  few  days,  and  if  the  same  is  found  unsatisfactory  the  vender  of  the  same 
should  be  prosecuted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary  code.*' 

Sound  dairy  milk. 

Reaction Feebly  add. 

Specific  gravity 1.0297. 

Bacteria Always  present. 

Fats Average  3. 75. 

Lactose Average  4. 42 

Albuminoids Average  3. 76. 

Ash ,., Average  0.68. 

Total  solids , . , , Average  12. 61. 

Water ..,r,,,. ,.......'..,, Average  87. 39. 
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Carabao  milk. 

fie  gravity 1.038 

8.65 

Sugar 4.19 

PrtJteids 5.64 

Afih 0.85 

DISAPPEARANCE   OP  PLAGUE. 

The  fdlowing  sanitary  maps  show  in  a  most  effective  manner  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  enorts  of  the  bureau  of  health  in  eradicating  plague  from  Manila. 

In  1903  there  were  160  cases;  in  1904,  94;  in  1905,  41;  in  1906.  20;  while  for  1907 
there  are  no  cases  to  report.*^ 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

In  80  much  as  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  ill  health  of  the  community  is  found  in 
children  of  school  age,  and  smce  a  large  percentaj^  of  this  ill  health  can  be  prevented, 
the  question  of  school  hy^ene  is  of  to-reaching  importance.  It  involves  the  site  ana 
drainage  torilities  of  the  land,  the  character  of  the  building,  the  extent  of  the  cubic 
and  floor  space,  and  the  relations  of  window  to  the  cubic  space.  It  also  takes  in  the 
question  of  Ugjit  and  ventilation,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal.  There  has  been 
more  attention  paid  to  the  question  of  scnool  hynene  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
especially  in  Manila,  during  the  last  year  than  ever  oefore.  The  biu'eau  of  health  has 
made  joint  arrangement  with  the  bureau  of  education  to  employ  a  medical  inspector 
for  the  city  schools.  In  provincial  towns  the  local  health  officers  make  periodical 
visits,  and  the  district  health  officer  inspects  them  when  he  is  in  the  municipality. 

The  medical  inspection  of  schools  has  reached  the  highest  development  in  certain 
countries  of  Europe.  In  Hungary  the  position  of  school  physician  is  one  of  consider- 
able importance,  and  his  duties  are  clearly  defined  by  legislation.  He  is  exp«cted  to 
examine  and  study  the  school  buildings  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  and  to  investi^te 
the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  each  room  and  to  analyze  it  systematically  from  time 
to  tone.  He  is  chareea  with  inspecting  the  lighting,  neating,  and  ventilation  of  the 
entire  building  and  the  taking  of  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. He  is  also  requir^  to  analyze  the  drinking  water  used  in  the  schools  and 
to  see  that  the  pupils  are  furnished  with  proper  seating  fertilities.  With  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  pupus,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  school  physician  to  examine  all  new  arrivals. 
The  examination  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  a  {>ermanent  record  of  the  condition . 
of  each  child.  These  systematic  examinations  are  repeated  at  stated  intervals  diu'ing 
the  year  and  a  careful  record  kept  of  the  progress  of  each  pupil  with  regard  to  the  uni- 
form and  healthy  development  of  the  body.  Considerable  progress  in  the  matter  of 
school  hjreiene  has  also  been  made  in  the  United  States.  The  ifiedical  department 
of  the  Philadelphia  high  school  for  girls  was  established  in  1893^  Prior  to  this  date  th^ 
attendance  of  a  physician  was  an  emergency  matter.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  department  the  services  of  a  graduate  of  the  Women's  Medical  College  of  Phila- 
delphia have  been  secured,  and  the  hours  of  attendance  fixed  at  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  afternoon.  This  physician  occupies  and 
p^orms  the  duties  of  sanitary  adviser,  medical  adviser,  and  general  physician,  and 
the  effect  of  her  teaching  upon  the  young  ladies  of  this  school  has  been  very  gratifying. 
The  bureau  of  health  has  secured  a  lady  ph^ician.  Dr.  Anna  D.  Peck,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  California,  for  these  duties  in  Manila;  and  while  as  yet  the  work  is  in 
a  formative  stage,  results  are  beginning  to  show.  Doctor  Peck  has  not  only  instructed 
the  pupils,  but  the  teachers  as  well.  She  has  lectured  before  institutes  on  sanitary 
subjects;  and  has  held  many  hygienic  conferences  on  questions  which  young  girls 
developing  into  womanhood  should  know. 

The  work  is  new,  but  a  good  beginninc^  has  been  made,  which  in  sanitary  matters, 
as  well  as  other  fields  of  endeavor,  is  half  the  battle.  To  illustrate  the  importance  of 
medical  supervision  of  schools,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  of  5,876  cases 
of  disease  found  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  by  the  medical  inspectors  during 
the  eight  months  of  the  school  year  1900,  3,446  were  contagious.  Among  these  were 
12  cases  of  diphtheria,  4  of  scarlet  fever,  112  of  measles,  118  of  mumps,  869  of  contagious 
school  diseases,  397  of  conjunctivitis,  20  of  whooping  cough,  3  of  typhoid  fever,  2  of 
tuberculosis,  and  8  of  scabies  or  itch.  In  Manila  the  results  of  the  preliminary  work 
done  during  the  latter  half  of  the  session,  which  ended  in  April,  were  as  follows:  & 

"Four  maps  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department. 
*  Omitted,  and  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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PERSONAL  HYGIENE. 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  often  blamed  for  conditions  directly  due  to  other 
causes.  Indiscretions  in  diet  and  neglect  to  be  vaccinated  have  probabhr  caused 
more  trouble,  especially  among  newcomers,  than  the  climate.  About  the  nrst  thing 
a  timid  new  arrival  does  is  to  go  around  and  secure  from  as  man>[  sources  as  possible 
advice  as  to  how  he  should  live.  As  each  installment  of  this  advice  is  different  from 
all  the  rest,  he  very  soon  finds  the  kind  which  suits  him  best.  If  he  happens  to  be  a 
man,  somebody  is  sure  to  advise  him  that  alcoholic  stimulation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
For  some  reason  or  another  men  will  take  this  kind  of  advice  when  thev  will  take  no 
other,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  experience  and  common  sense  both  dictate  that 
if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  alcoholic  lic^uors  are  not  desirable  it  is  in  the 
Tropics.  In  order  to  place  before  such  people  advice  upon  which  they  could  rely, 
the  Dureau  has  published  on  cards,  for  distribution,  the  following  health  rules: 

"It  is  easier  to  maintain  good  health  in  the  Tropics  than  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  order  to  do  so  you  should  observe  the  following  simple  rules: 

**  1.  Be  vaccinated  to-day.    The  bureau  of  health  will  do  it  free  of  chai^. 

'*2.  Never  drink  any  water  unless  it  has  been  either  boiled  or  distilled,  nor  eat  any 
raw  vegetables.  If  you  observe  this  rule  carefully,  you  will  probably  never  contract 
dysentery,  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  or  any  other  disease  that  originates  m  the  intestines. 
Disregara  of  tnis  rule  is  responsible  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  over  50  per 
cent  of  the  invalids  who  leave  these  islands. 

"3.  Fruit  is  wholesome  and  may  generally  be  eaten  raw  with  impunity,  provided 
it  is  of  a  kind  that  grows  upon  trees  well  above  the  ground. 

"4.  Avoid  patent  medicines.  Do  not  put  drugs  of  which  you  know  nothing  into 
bodies  of  which  you  may  know  less. 

**5.  Alcoholic  stimulants  are  not  necessary,  the  advice  of  *old  resident'  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

"6.  Generally  disease-carrying  mosquitoes  fly  only  at  night;  therefore  always  sleep 
under  a  good  mosquito  net. 

"7.  Finally,  observe  the  same  hygienic  rules  that  are  applicable  to  temperate 
climates,  including  those  of  physical  exercise." 

SUPERVISION    OF  PILGRIMAGES. 

One  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  customs  of  Oriental  people  with  reference  to 
relinous  pil^mages  can  have  no  idea  to  what  extent  the  ingenuity  of  the  health 
authorities  is  taxed  to  provide  for  these  great  emergencies.  These  occur  at  many 
places  throughout  the  archipel^,  but  the  largest  is  no  doubt  that  which  takes  place 
at  Antipolo,  Rizal  Province.  This  municipality  has  a  normal  population  of  2,788, 
^cording  to  the  latest  census  report.  During  the  month  of  May  each  year  thousands 
of  people  visit  the  pueblo  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Paz  y  Buen 
Viaje  (Our  Lady  of  Peace  and  Good  Voyage),  and  the  daily  population  often  reaches 
10,000  or  more.  Many  strange  traditions  adorn  the  history  of  this  graven  ima^,  and 
many  are  those  who  believe  m  its  miraculous  healing  power.  It  &s  been  estimated 
on  reliable  data  that  fully  250,000  people,  from  every  station  of  Filipino  life,  visited 
Antipolo  during  April,  May,  and  June  of  this  year  and  transformed  for  a  short  time 
the  little  villa£^  into  a  town  with  a  large  population  and  without  proper  facilities  for 
carina  for  it.  The  pilgrims  make  great  religious  preparations  for  tne  event,  but  little 
thought  is  given  to  the  sanitary  necessities  which  so  large  an  influx  of  people  demand. 
There  are  serious  phases  of  the  situation  which  require  active  measures  on  the  part  of 
the  health  authorities.  Every  year  it  is  necessary  to  install  an  emergency  closet 
system  and  to  send  a  soldier  guard  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  drinking  water.  The 
regulation  of  the  sale  of  food  and  drink  also  receives  considerable  attention,  and  on 
account  of  the  great  demand  for  food  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  that  which  has  already  spoiled.  This  year  both  typhoid  fever  and  dysentery 
appeared  amon^  the  pilgrims;  but  since  there  was  no  spread,  it  is  but  natural  for  the 
sanitary  authonties  to  believe  that  serious  outbreaks  were  avoided  by  these  prompt 
measures  and  perhaps  thousands  of  lives  saved. 

SANITARY   ORGANIZATION   IN    MANILA. 

There  are  five  sanitary  districts  in  the  city  of  Manila,  conforming  to  the  number  and 
boundaries  of  the  police  districts.  Each  sanitary  district  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
district  health  officer  and  a  force  of  inspectors,  disinfectors,  and  sanitary  police. 
Attached  to  each  station  are  one  or  more  municipal  physicians  and  a  municipal  mid- 
wife to  attend  the  poor.    While  these  stations  report  to  the  director  of  health  and  are 
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governed  by  the  regulations  of  the  central  office,  they  carry  on  the  details  of  their  work 
in  their  own  way.  They  are  chaived  with  the  supervision  of  domiciliary  sanitation, 
with  the  detection  of  nuisances,  and  the  removal  of  special  causes  of  disease.  The  dis- 
trict health  officers  act  as  coroner* s  physicians,  render  service  in  emergency  cases, 
and  are  physicians  to  the  policemen  and  firemen  of  their  districts.  They  give  advice 
on  sanitary  matters  and  supervise  the  food,  milk,  and  water  inspections.  Tlie  munici- 
pal physician  holds  clinics  and  dispenses  medicine. 

TREATMENT   OF   OPIUM  PATIENTS. 

The  opium  act  provides  that  a  certain  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  taxa- 
tion imposed  by  it  shall  be  devoted  to  the  care  of  such  patients  as  may  desire  to  be  cured 
of  the  habit.  The  bureau  of  internal  revenue  sent  out  its  agents  to  talk  with  tiie  people 
who  were  known  to  be  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  many  of  them  seemed  anx- 
ious to  apply  for  treatment.  This  office  was  notified  that  the  number  of  patients  would 
reach  into  the  hundreds  and  was  asked  to  make  provisions  for  them.  Accordingly,  a 
contract  was  made  with  the  San  Juan  de  Dioe  Hospital,  in  Manila,  and  witb  t^e  Mis- 
sion Hospital,  in  Iloilo,  to  take  care  of  all  who  applied.  So  far  only  6  patients  have 
been  admitted  to  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  and  4  to  the  Mission  Hom)ital.  Three 
of  the  6  Manila  patients  were  Americans;  the  4  Iloilo  patients  were  Filipinos.  The 
following  tabulated  statements  will  show  the  result  of  tne  treatment: 

San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital. 


Race.                                     1       Sex. . 

Age. 

Admit- 
ted. 

Condition. 

charged. 

AmerlMn 

Male 

do 

39 
43 
44 
44 

26 
32 

1906. 
June  26 
July    3 
Aug.  18 
Aug.  28 
Dec.  27 
....do... 

Improved 

Cured 

Improved .... 
Cured 

1906. 
Oct.     9 

FiliDhio                           

July  12 
Aug.  22 
Sept.  11 
Dec.  27 

S5^::::::::::::::::::::::. :.:.::;. :::::::::: 

do 

Do  .                 

do 

AnM**1k*n r - 

do 

Do 

do.... 

Do. 

Mission  Hospital, 


FOinino 

Female . . . 
....do 

30 
39 
28 
40 

1907. 
Feb.     7 
Feb.    8 
....do... 
Mar.    2 

1?1 

?S  :         ::.:::.:...: :...:..::: 

Do 

do 

Improved . 

Do 

..  ..do 

Unlm  Droved 

«  Escaped  February  26, 1907.  ^Escaped  February  12, 1907. 

By  the  terms  of  the  contract  they  are  kept  in  the  hospital  for  only  sixty  days. 


SANriATlON   IN    PENAL  SETTLEMENTS. 

One  of  the  most  successful  efforts  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  this  bureau  during 
the  year  has  been  the  freeing  of  Iwahig  penal  settlement,  on  the  island  of  Palawan, 
from  malaria  and  the  making  of  the  place  safe  for  human  habitation.  This  settlement 
was  begun  by  the  Spaniards  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  the  excessive  death  rate 
caused  oy  i)emicious  malarial  fever  it  was  abandoned .  When  the  question  of  relieving 
the  overcrowded  condition  in  Bilibid  was  raised,  and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a 
protected  place  to  which  the  prisoners  could  be  sent  and  from  which  they  could  not 
readily  escape,  attention  was  naturally  turned  again  to  this  old  settlement,  which  is 
favorably  located  and  suitable  in  all  respects,  except  in  the  matter  of  health  condi- 
tions. It  was  thought  by  the  application  of  modem  sanitary  science  the  place  could  be 
made  inhabitable  and  work  was  begun  with  this  in  view.  The  results  during  the  first 
half  year  were  very  discouraging,  but  with  the  passage  of  the  reorganization  act  the 
sanitary  control  of  tne  settlement  was  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  health.  It  was  obvi- 
ous that  radical  measures  were  necessary,  hence  the  first  movement  was  the  exclusion 
of  all  persons  from  the  reservation  who  are  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  superin- 
tendent. The  next  compulsory  measure  was  theE(ystematic  prophylactic  administra- 
tion of  quinine  in  gram  doses,  as  advocated  by  Koch.  The  prisoners  were  lined  up  and 
each  one  w^  given  the  quinine  and  made  to  swallow  it,  so  there  could  be  no  miscar- 
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riageof  theplan.  Each  prisoner  was  made  to  sleep  under  a  mosauito  net.  All  marshy 
and  damp  places  were  drained.  In  a  few  months  the  disease  nad  practically  disap- 
peared .  Tnere  were  still  to  be  found  malarial-bearing  mosquitoes,  but  as  there  were  no 
patients  from  whom  they  could  obtain  the  infection  and  transfer  it  to  those  who  did 
not  have  the  disease  this  species  became  no  more  dangerous  than  nonmalarial- 
bearing  mosquitoes.  The  results  of  these  measures  were  almost  marvelous;  in  a  very- 
short  while  the  number  of  sick  in  the  hospital  dropped  from  about  80  to  15. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  disease  had  became  cnronic  in  several  cases,  and  these  ne- 
cessitate particular  attention,  in  order  that  the  mosquitoes  might  not  become  infected 
and  convey  the  disease  to  well  prisoners. 

By  the  application  of  a  few  principles  of  sanitary  science,  what  mi^ht  have  remained 
another  "death  trap"  is  now  a  well-ordered  sanitary  camp.  This  office  would  be 
unappreciative  if  it  did  not  mention  the  great  aid  rendered,  in  bringing  about  this 
great  result,  by  Major  \Vliite,  of  the  constabulary,  who  is  now  the  superintendent  of  the 
colony.  His  work  was  of  the  highest  order  and  was  at  all  times  characterized  by 
patience,  directive  genius,  and  a  determination  bom  of  a  desire  to  succeed.  Great 
credit  is  also  due  to  Dr.  Florentino  Ampil,  the  physician  of  the  colony,  who  has  been  in 
char^  of  the  sick. 

It  IS  not  customary  to  measure  human  lives  by  money  standard ,  but  if  this  were  done 
the  results  in  this  instance  would  show  that  appropriations  for  health  measures  are  from 
the  first  a  profitable  investment. 

THE   SANITARY   CODE    OP   MANILA. 

Ohe  of  the  first  problems  that  confronted  the  military  authorities  upon  entering 
Manila  was  that  of  sanitation.  The  provost-marshal-general  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  such  sanitary  ordinances  as  were  needed  to  meet  the  existing  conditions. 
The  ordinances  recommended  by  the  committee  were  put  into  effect  and  so  far  as  they 
went  proved  most  satisfactory.  Thoy  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  sanitary  ordinances 
by  cities  in  many  parts  of  the  Orient  and  even  in  America.  In  order  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions, the  bureau  of  health  recommended  the  passage  of  a  sanitary  code,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing  the  provoet-marshal-general 's  ordinances,  but  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  codif>ang  them  and  making  such  changes  as  experience  had  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary and  in  order  that  thoy  mi^ht  be  printed  in  convenient  form  for  general  distribution, 
so  that  every  resident  of  Ajanila  mignt  know  his  rights  and  his  obligations.  The  com- 
mission, as  a  basis  for  the  code,  passed  act  No.  1150,  entitled  "An  act  further  defining 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  bureau  of  health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  and  of  the 
municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  the  public 
health  of  that  city  and  repealing  certain  provisions  of  law  relative  thereto. "  This  act 
provided  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  the  director  of 
health,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  the  local  health  officer  for  the  city  of  ManUa,  should 
draft  and  forward  through  the  secreatary  of  the  interior  to  the  municipal  board  for 
enactment  health  ordinances  for  the  saia  city,  and  that  the  municipal  ooard  should 
enact  the  ordinances  so  forwarded  to  it  by  the  director  of  htmlth,  witn  the  reservation 
that  if  the  municipal  board  should  consider  any  health  ordinance,  as  drafted  by  the 
director  of  health,  prejudicial  to  private  interests  or  objectionable  for  other  reasons  it 
should  return  such  ordinance  through  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  the  director  of 
health,  together  with  such  amendments  as  it  might  deem  advisable,  and  that  the 
director  of  health  should  consider  the  amendments  suggested  and  make  such  changes 
in  the  ordinances  as  he  deemed  advisable  and  return  the  same  to  the  municipal 
board .  In  the  event  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the  director  of  health  and  approved 
by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  should  not  prove  satisfactory  to  the  municipal  Ixxurd,  the 
latter  was  given  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  governor-general,  whose  decision  was  to  be  ' 
final.  It  will  be  seen  that,  while  the  initiative  lay  with  the  director  of  health,  ample 
machinery  was  provided  by  which  the  members  of  the  municipal  board,  representing 
as  they  do  the  people,  could  be  final  arbiters.  It  required  a  long  time  to  prepare  the 
code  and  to  revise  it  so  as  to  (eliminate  the  needlessly  objectionable  features  and  make 
it  as  brief  and  concise  as  possible.  TJie  sanitary  ordinances  and  regulations  of  other 
oriental  cities  were  drawn  upon  and  the  conditions  of  these  cities  compared  with  those 
of  Manila,  so  that  such  changes  could  be  made  as  would  adapt  the  text  to  the  local 
necessities.  Such  of  the  provost-marshal -general's  ordinances  as  had  pioved  satis- 
factory and  stood  everv  test  were  incorporated;  ideas  were  taken  from  the  ordinances 
of  the  leading  cities  of  America  and  Europe,  and  only  in  cases  where  no  tested  l^;is- 
lation  covering  the  subjects  could  be  found  were  there  new  and  untried  provisions 
recommended.  The  code  was  finally  presented  to  the  municipal  board  and  the  people 
accorded  a  public  hearing;  protest  after  protest  was  submitted;  features  which  had 
been  in  worldng  order  ever  since  American  occupation  and  given  perfect  satisiaction 
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were  declared  oppreasive,  lumccefisaiy,  and  revolutionary.  Ideas  which  had  been 
incorporated  by  tne  Filipinos  themselves  in  local  health  regulations  in  many  of  the 
municii»ditie6  throughout  the  provinces  were  pronounced  unjust  and  without  prec- 
edent. Private  interests  affected  by  certain  provisions  of  the  code  offered  their 
protests.  Every  objection  offered  was  carefully  considered  bv  the  board  and  .«'uch 
concessions  were  made  as  were  deemed  advisable,  so  that  the  code  as  a  finished  product 
is  rather  different  from  the  code  as  recommended  by  the  bureau  of  health.  However, 
it  is  a  great  step  in  advance  and  its  enforcement  will  place  Manila  on  a  sanitary  eouality 
with  the  most  advanced  cities  of  the  world.  Provisions  have  been  made  for  the 
cleansing,  whitewashing,  ventilation,  and  sanitary  maintenance  of  buildings  and 
premises;  the  prevention  of  overcrowding;  the  relation  of  plumbing;  plumbing 
materials,  house  drainage,  and  the  making  of  openings  in  the  streets;  the  collection 
and  disposal  of  garbage  and  refuse  and  the  removal  of  night  soil;  also  for  the  regulation 
of  tenement  houses,  lodging  houses,  hotels,  and  other  similar  places.  The  sanitary 
supervision  of  bakeries,  dairies,  public  laundries,  barber  shops,  places  where  food  and 
dnAk  are  manufactured  or  sold;  offensive  trades  and  offensive  and  unwholesome  busi- 
nesses and  occupations  have  been  placed  under  ordinance  restriction.  The  question 
of  water  supply  has  been  carefully  dealt  with  arid  the  necessary  legal  machinery  pro- 
vidid  for  the  filling  in  of  lowlands.  A  chapter  dealing  with  the  prevention,  reporting, 
and  suppression  of  dangerous  conununicable  diseases,  divided  into  four  parts,  has  been 
included.  The  first  part  takes  up  the  general  suppression  and  prevention  of  such 
diseases;  the  second  deals  with  buUdings  and  premises  infected  witn  plague;  the  third 
is  devoted  to  the  suppression  and  prevention  of  cholera  and  other  dangerous  com- 
municable diseases,  and  the  fourth  is  devoted  to  leprosy. 

The  question  of  sanitation  of  the  harbor  of  Manila,  of  rivers,  esteros  and  canals 
and  other  waterways,  and  of  vessels  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  chapter 
of  the  code,  as  has  "been  also  the  destruction  of  mice,  rats,  insects,  and  other  vermin. 
The  question  of  the  humane  care  of  the  unfortunate  persons  confined,  detained,  or 
kept  m  any  private  or  public  institution  of  the  city  of  Manila  because  of  sickness, 
deformity,  imbecility,  poverty,  insanity,  or  other  affliction  is  fully  covered  in  a 
q)ecial  cnapter.  The  code  also  takes  up  the  question  of  vital  statistics  and  provides 
penalties  for  failure  to  report  deaths  and  births.  The  subject  of  tlie  disposal,  trans- 
fer, and  exhumation  of  tne  dead  is  also  completely  covered.  Nuisances  have  been 
defined  and  the  procedure  for  abating  same  carefully  outlined.  One  of  the  most 
important  chapters  in  the  code  is  that  relating  to  veterinary  sanitation.  The  veteri- 
nary division  of  the  bureau  of  health  was  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture  by 
the  reorganization  act  and  made  the  division  of  animal  industry,  but  the  director  of 
health  still  retains  such  supervision  over  veterinary  diseaJses  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health. 

The  code  was  finally  enacted  October  20,  1906,  and  went  into  effect  on  January  1, 
1907.  Its  usefulness  and  effectiveness  have  been  considerably  lessened  by  the  con- 
stant agitation  against  it,  led  by  certain  Filipino  physicians  who  object  to  the  com- 
pulsory hospitalization  of  persons  suffering  from  dangerous  communicable  diseases. 
The  ain^of  tne  bureau  of  health  has  been  to  administer  its  provisions  with  due  leniency 
and  proper  consideration  for  the  local  customs.  Health  officers  can  not  please  every- 
body, and  their  official  duties  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  do  many  unpleasant 
things.  The  interests  of  the  public  are  paramount  to  the  interests  of  the  individual, 
but  uiis  idea  seems  to  be  very  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  oriental  mind,  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  their  religious,  ethical,  and  political  training  have  magnified  the 
influence  and  power  of  the  individual. 

THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philippine  Islands  Medical  Association  convened 
in  the  library  of  the  bureau  of  science,  Manila,  the  27th  day  of  February,  1907,  held 
daily  sessions  four  days,  and  was  the  best  attended  session  which  has  yet  been  held. 
The  governor-general  delivered  the  opening  address  before  a  large  audience.  A 
scientific  programme  had  been  arranged,  dealing  almost  altogether  with  original  re- 
search work.  The  address  of  the  president,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Freer,  was  entitled  *' A  con- 
sideration of  the  modem  theories  in  relation  to  immunity."  The  closing  words  of 
this  acholariy  address,  which  are  significant  and  worthy  of  preservation,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  problems  to  be  encountered  in  immunization  are  difficult.  They  involve 
painstaking  experimental  work  and  close  reasoning  and  thought,  but,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show,  the  modem  views  of  chemistry  and  physics  are  all  on  the  side 
of  the  worker  in  immunity;  he  has  but  to  reason  closely  to  untangle  one  more  skein 
of  the  web  and  his  reward  is  great.    In  place  of  the  constant  fear  of  recurring  serious 
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epidemics  of  devastating  diseases  with  their  accompanying  vast  expenses,  and  in 
place  of  the  constant  vigilance  necessary  to  prevent  serious  outbreaks  of  infectious 
diseases,  the  worker  in  immunity  may  possibly  as  a  result  of  his  studies  in  the  future 
be  able  to  render  a  community  practically  safe  from  all  but  negligible  sporadic  cases. 
We  could  then  dispense  with  tne  rigors  of  quarantine*  and  its  interruption  of  com- 
merce, or  with  the  loss  of  life  consequent  upon  the  occurrence  of  epidemics.  True, 
the  prejudice  against  methods  of  immunization  is  as  yet  great,  much  more  of  a  scien- 
tific nature  needs  to  be  done,  much  of  a  missionary  character  imdertaken,  but  then 
not  many  years  ago  the  very  fact  of  the  causation  of  disease  by  micro-organizimns 
was  the  subject  of  the  bitterest  dispute  and  many  members  of  the  medical  profession 
itself  were  skeptical  as  to  the  results  which  were  to  follow.  However,  the  opposition 
of  the  profession  has  practically  disappeared;  that  of  the  laity  will  of  necessity  follow, 
and  our  successors  will  find  the  way  for  f utiu-e  advance  cleared  for  them  by  the  pio- 
neers of  to-day." 

.  Official  delegates  were  present  accredited  to  the  government  of  Hongkong,  BKs 
Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's  Government,  and  His  Imperial  Chinese  Majesty's  Grov- 
emment.  Dr.  J.  M.  Atkinson,  the  honorable  principal  civil  medical  officer  of  Hong- 
kong, attended  as  the  official  representative  and  addressed  the  association  on  the  sub- 
Scts  of  pla^e  and  hemorrhagic  septiceemia.  Dr.  Kannosuke  Miyajima,  delegate  from 
is  Imperial  Japanese  Majesty's  Government,  read  an  excellent  paper  based  upon 
original  research  work  on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  bovine  piroplasma.  His 
address,  which  was  published  in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal  of  Science,  has  aroused 
considerable  interest  in  the  scientific  world. 

Dr.  Sia  Tien  Pao,  delegate  from  His  Imperial  Chinese  Majesty's  Government, 
addressed  the  association  upon  the  medical  situation  in  China.  Doctor  Sia  is  a  grad- 
uate of  an  American  medical  college  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  enthusiastic 
workers  in  the  great  scientific  awakening  which  is  now  goin^  on  in  his  country. 

Papers  presented  by  local  physicians  have  not  been  mentioned,  but  were  all  of  the 
highest  order.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that,  measured  in  terms  of  orinnal 
search  and  scientific  and  practical  value,  no  more  important  programme  has  ever  been 
presented  in  the  Orient. 

The  influence  of  these  gatherings  has  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  research  work 
in  the  East,  and  Manila  bids  fair  to  become  the  medical  center  of  the  Orient.  At  the 
third  annual  meeting  representatives  came  from  Japan,  Australia,  China,  and  the 
United  States.  A  special  committee  upon  foreign  guests  has  been  appointed  for  the 
next  annual  meeting,  and  an  increased  number  of  countries  are  expected  to  send  dele- 
gates. The  delegates  have  come  in  an  official  capacity,  having  been  invited  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government.  This  arrangement  fosters  an  official  friendliness 
and  stimulates  a  commendable  spirit  of  rivalry  between  the  scientific  men  ot  this  part 
of  the  world. 

PRISON  SANITATION  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

The  Philippine  Commission  in  passing  act  No.  1487,  abolishing  provincial  boards 
of  health  and  substituting  therefore  district  health  officers,  very  wisely  provided  that 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  such  health  officer  to  prepare  and  recommend  to  the  director 
of  health  reeulations  for  maintaining  in  a  sanitary  condition  all  prisons,  jails,  theaters, 
schools,  colleges,  and  other  private  and  public  institutions  within  their  respective 
districts.  The  first  duty  enjoined  by  this  bureau  upon  district  health  officers,  after 
the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  system,  was  the  preparation  of  sanitary  regulations 
for  the  betterment  of  prisons  and  jails.  These  institutions,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  referred  to,  had  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  local  officials;  the  health 
officers  could  advise,  but  their  authority  and  duty  extended  no  further.  Under  the 
new  law  they  have  charge  of  prison  sanitation  and  can  see  that  their  advice  is  followed. 
The  results  have  been  satisfactory,  not  only  in  their  immediate  relations,  but  especially 
with  regard  to  their  influence  in  awakening  public  sentiment  along  this  line. 

Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  Laguna  Province,  has  recently  completed  a  new  jail,  the 
first  in  the  Philippine  Islands  built  after  plans  suggested  by  a  sanitary  engineer.  This 
office  detailed  Mr.  J.  D,  Fauntleroy,  who  was  until  recently  chief  of  the  sanitary  engi- 
neering division  of  this  bureau,  to  go  to  Santa  Cruz  and  assist  the  local  officials  with  his 
advice  and  knowledge,  and  the  completed  jail  is  a  monument  to  sanitary  ideas  and 
sanitary  progress.  • 

Pangasman  Province  will  discard  its  old  jail  and  build  another  on  the  same  model 
as  the  Santa  Cruz  jail.  Pasig,  the  capital  of  Rizal  Province,  has  also  fallen  in  line. 
This  municipality  is  an  important  trading  center  for  Rizal,  Laguna,  and  Cavite 

Srovinces.     Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the  Mariquina  and  Pasig  rivers  and  in  the 
irect  line  of  commerce  of  the  three  provinces  named  makes  it  a  commerical  center 
for  the  smaller  traders. 
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Throufffa  the  zealous  efforts  of  District  Health  Officer  G.  I.  Cullen  the  provincial  jail 
at  Catbalogan  has  become  one  of  the  most  sanitary  and  best  kept  jails  in  the  islands. 
At  the  Taclohan,  Leyte,  jail  a  considerable  number  of  improvements  have  been 
installed,  but  there  is  still  room  for  much  improvement. 

To  the  outsider  it  may  seem  a  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money  to  eive  the  question 
of  prison  sanitation  so  much  attention,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  provincial 
jails  are  also  used  to  some  extent  for  asylums  and  poorhousee,  and  that  heretofore  they 
have  been  alarming  factors  in  the  perpetuation  of  Deri^beri  and  in  the  spread  of  tuber- 
culosis, the  wisdom  of  the  movement  becomes  apparent.  Beri-beri,  which  is  some 
times  called  ''the  jail  disease,"  because  it  shows  such  a  marked  predilection  for  jails 
and  prisons,  has  not  been  so  prevalent  in  the  provincial  prisons  as  formerly,  owing  to 
Uie  miproved  methods  in  sanitation. 

Jails  and  prisons  are  reformatory  in  character.  The  old  idea  that  they  were  solely 
for  the  puniSmien t  of  evildoers  is  rapidly  d isappearin^.  Prisoners  can  not  be  reformed 
under  worse  environments  than  those  in  which  they  lived  during  their  active  criminal 
careers,  and  since  sanitation  has  a  direct  moral  or  ethical  bearing  on  the  formation  of 
character  it  is  well  worth  all  the  time  and  attention  that  thinking  people  are  giving  to 
the  subject. 

BULLETINS. 

Two  complete  bulletins  upon  the  subjects  of  tuberculosis  (No.  5)  and  amoebic 
djrsentery  (No.  6)  were  prepared  during  the  year  and  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
printed  to  supply  all  those  who  might  oe  interested  in  the  subjects  of  which  tney 
treated.  The  text  was  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  be  suitable  for  teach- 
ing in  schools,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  director  of  education  to 
have  the  same  thus  taugnt  throughout  the  islands.  A  pamphlet  was  also  prepared 
which  is  to  be  published  by  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  under  the  provisions  of 
the  opium  law,  which  sets  forth  in  a  popular  manner  the  evil  effects  which  follow 
the  use  of  opium. 

NEW   HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

During  the  year  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  of  health  in  keeping  before  the  proper 
officials  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  hospital  facilities  in  Manila  and  the  great  need 
for  additional  quarters  for  the  care  of  the  sick  have  received  concrete  recognition  in 
the  appropriation  bills  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  One  hundred  thousand  pesos 
were  appropriated  for  a  new  hospital  at  Bilibid  prison;  ^20,000  for  the  installation 
of  a  proper  sewer  and  toilet  system;  1^20,000  for  the  installation  of  sanitary  beds  in 
the  general  prison;  ^55,000  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  an  addition  to  the 
raeeent  insane  hospital  at  San  Lazaro,  to  accommodate  250  additional  patients,  and 
^50,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new  hospital  at  Baguio,  Benguet. 

Tlie  question  of  a  eeneral  hospital  for  the  city  of  Manila,  with  plans  and  estimates, 
was  brought  before  uie  Commission  during  December,  but  action  was  delayed  until 
later,  so  that  the  matter  of  a  general  hospital  for  the  city  of  Manila,  which  has  been 
continuously  recommended  by  the  bureau  of  health,  has  not  yet  taken  definite  form. 
Modified  plans  and  estimates  prepared  in  consultation  with  a  committee  from  the 
faculty  of  the  Philippine  Medical  School  will  a^in  come  before  the  Commission  earl^r 
in  August,  and  it  is  noped  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make  an  appropriation  for  this 
purpose,  the  necessity  for  which  has  alr^y  been  so  fully  explained  in  previous 
reports. 

CURATIVB  CHOLERA  SERA. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1906,  Doctor  Denier,  a  bacteriologist  of  the  Pasteur 
Institute,  Saij^n,  arrived  in  Manila  and  requested  permission  to  test  the  value  of  his 
cholera  curative  sera,  which  he  has  used  with  such  excellent  results  in  cholera  cases 
in  Saigon.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  and  its  con- 
sent to  his  treating  patients  at  the  San  Lazaro  Cholera  Hospital  obtained.  After 
about  one  month's  trial,  during  which  Doctor  Denier  treated  17  patients  with  his  sera, 
of  whom  12  died,  giving  a  mortality  of  70.58,  he  expressed  himself  as  not  feeling  very 
much  encouraged  over  the  results  following  the  use  of  his  treatment  and  returned  to 
Sai^n.  The  results  in  cholera  cases  treated  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time  by 
ordinary  methods  showed  about  the  same  mortality,  so  that  no  improvement  over  the 
method  in  use  at  San  Lazaro  was  shown. 

ARMY  BOARD  ON  TROPICAL  DISEASES. 

The  board  composed  of  Capt.  Percy  M.  Ashbum,  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  Army, 
and  First  Lieutenant  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  F.  Craig,  appointed  by  the  Sur- 
geon-General of  the  Army  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  ot  the  tropical  diseases 
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prevailing  in  the  Philippinee,  has  continued  its  labors  and  has  reported  a  number  of 
important  results.  Among  other  things  it  discovered  a  new  filaruiy  which  has  been 
named  Jilaria  Philippinensis,  This  new  filaria  produces  symptoms  similar  to  gloria 
noctuma.  The  board  made  an  extensive  investigation  into  the  mode  of  transmission 
of  dengue  and  reported  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  organism  in  the  blood, 
but  that  its  transmission  in  all  probability  was  due  to  the  mosquito  ctdex  faligcais, 
which  is  the  principal  ni^ht  flier  in  the  Philippines.  Their  work  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  close  oy  the  subsidence  of  the  epidemic  of  dengue  which  prevailed  at  Fort 
William  McKimey,  where  they  were  maKing  their  investigations. 

The  board  also  examined  into  the  question  of  ajncsbae,  which  seriously  affects  the 
Philippines,  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  have  discovered  a  staiaing  method  by 
which  the  amoebx  coli  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  amssbcs  dysenterica. 

The  work  of  these  gentlemen  has  been  a  considerable  stimulas  to  other  scientific 
workers  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  continuance  of  such  a  boMxi  can  only  result  in 
marked  good  to  the  islands. 

COOLER   WEATHER. 

The  Philippines  during  the  month  of  January  enjoyed  imusual  cool  weather.  The 
weather  bureau  has  noted  that  January,  1907,  was  the  coldest  January  and  the  coldest 
month  since  1857.  In  the  mountains  of  Benguet,  near  the  Benguet  Sanitarium,  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  thermometer  actually  registered  28°  Fahrenheit.  Ice  of  the 
thickness  of  one-fourth  of  an  inch  formed  in  exposed  vessels.  The  temperature  in 
Manila  fell  as  low  as  59°  Fahrenheit  (15°  centigrade). 

QUARDiNQ  Manila's  water  supply. 

During  the  time  cholera  was  present  extra  precautionary  measures  were  necessary. 
Realizing  that  the  salvation  of  Manila  depenoed  upon  the  protection  of  its  water  sup- 
ply against  contamination,  the  help  of  the  military  authorities  was  invoked  and  this 
important  work  placed  in  their  cnarge.  During  the  epidemic  of  last  year  Major- 
General  Wood,  commanding  the  army  in  the  Philippines,  at  the  request  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general, dispatched  on  June  28, 1906,  a  detachment  of  troops  to  protect  the  water- 
shed. In  order  to  expedite  the  enforcement  procedures,  the  Commission  passed  an 
act  conferring  on  army  officers  the  prerogatives  of  peace  officers  and  empowering  them 
to  arrest  and  try  those  who  violated  sanitary  ordinances  and  regulations.  The  munici- 
pal board  of  the  city  of  Manila  also  passed  in  advance,  as  an  emergency  ordinance, 
the  chp-pter  on  water  from  the  then  pending  sanitary  code,  thus  providing  a  method  by 
which  offenders  might  be  brought  before  the  courts  of  Manila  for  trial  when  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  take  that  course. 

The  military  authorities  handled  the  situation  with  remarkable  energy,  tact,  and 
success  and  rendered  invaluable  aid  at  a  critical  time,  and  due  credit  should  be  given 
them  for  the  part  which  they  have  taken  in  the  sanitation  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

DRINKINO  WATER. 

The  water  used  in  the  city  of  Manila  belongs  to  three  classes:  Hydrant  water,  used 
by  the  natives  generally;  distilled  water,  used  generally  by  the  employees  of  the  cov- 
emment,  both  military  and  civil ;  and  bottled  waters,  used  by  the  upper  class  of  na- 
tives and  richer  Americans.  The  insular  cold-storage  and  ice  plant  delivers  distilled 
water  to  all  employees  of  the  civil  government  daily  at  a  charge  of  6  centavos  (Philip-* 
pine  currency)  per  gallon.  The  military  government  furnishes  its  employees  distilled 
water  free  of  charge.     A  comparatively  few  use  boiled  water. 

This  office  has  oeen  freouently  called  upon  to  investigate  the  cause  of  dysentery 
occurring  in  families  using  distilled  or  other  sterile  water,  and  in  many  instances  there 
has  been  no  difficulty  in  tracing  it  to  careless  handling  of  the  ice,  which  is  usually 
placed  upon  the  sidewalk  or  upon  the  floor,  and  from  which  place  it  is  taken  by^  the 
muclmcho  at  his  leisure  and  placed  without  washing  in  the  water  cooler.  This  has 
been  especially  true  of  the  government  offices  and  explains  why  se  many  government 
water  coolers  are  found  to  contain  amcebie.  To  overcome  the  source  of  danger,  the 
director  of  health  has  devised  and  is  ready  to  furnish  drawings  for  a  water  cooler  of  sim- 
ple construction,  with  a  compartment  for  the  ice  and  another  fitted  with  tubes  for  the 
water,  which  arrangement  prevents  contamination  of  the  water  by  the  hands  of  the 
servants.  There  is  no  patent  on  the  invention  and  it  is  not  a  * 'discovery;"  it  is  a  simple 
common-sense  device  for  protecting  drinking  water. 
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DISPENSARY   WORK. 


The  bureau  of  health  conducts  seven  free  clinics  in  the  city  of  Manila,  one  at  each  of 
the  five  health  stations,  one  at  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  and  one  at  the  Civil  Hospital. 
It  also  maintains  three  public  dispensaries,  the  general  dispensary  at  the  main  office, 
one  at  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  and  one  at  the  Civil  Hospital. 

Station  clinics  are  conaucted  every  morning  by  the  mimicipal  physicians,  and 
medicines  are  either  supplied  from  the  stock  kept  on  hand  or  through  the  central  dis- 
pensary. 

A  limited  number  of  patients  suffering  trom  noncontagious  diseases,  who  are  unable 
to  pay,  are  received  into  the  ward  of  the  Civil  Hospital  as  emergency  patients.  The 
city  of  Manila  has  a  contract  for  50  free  beds  in  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  and 
50  free  beds  in  St.  Paul's  Hospital,  and  the  insular  government  has  recently  made 
provision  for  45  additional  beds  at  St.  Paul's  Hospital.  All  cases  of  infectious  diseases 
are  taken  care  of  free  of  charge  in  the  infectious  diseases  de^rtments  of  the  San  Lazaro 
hospitals.  The  insane  are  sent  to  the  San  Lazaro  Insane  Hospital  or  to  the  Hospicio 
de  San  Jos^,  with  which  the  city  of  Manila  has  a  contract.  In  addition  to  these  clinical 
facilities  for  the  poor,  the  bureau  of  health  supplies  medicines  to  St.  Luke's  Dispen- 
sary, connected  with  the  University  Hospital,  to  the  Methodist  Hospital,  to  credited 
missionaries,  and  to  public  school  teachers  for  use  among  the  indigent  poor.  In  such 
provinces  where  there  are  neither  drug  stores  nor  private  physicians  the  Commission 
nas  adopted  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will  relieve  the  most  urgent  necessities  of  the 
situation.  This  plan,  which  has  already  been  put  into  operation  in  the  province  of 
Nueva  Ecija,  is  as  follows: 

The  sum  of  ^500  was  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  medical  supplies  to  be  handled 
by  the  district  health  officer.  These  supplies  are  sold  to  persons  wno  are  able  to  pay 
and  distributed  free  to  the  indi^nt  poor.  The  margin  of  profit  on  the  sales  is  very 
small,  and  the  money  taken  in  is  reinvested,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  stock,  the  object 
lining  to  make  the  provincial  drug  store  self-sustaining  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
duct it  without  profit.  There  is  no  city  in  the  world  of  the  size  of  Manila  that  has 
better  free-dispensary  service  for  the  poor — a  service  in  which  patients  are  treated 
with  as  much  consideration  as  if  they  were  the  richest  people  in  the  country.  The 
statistical  tables  published  in  another  part  of  this  report  will  show  the  number  of 
patients  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered. 

The  dispensary  work  is  gradually  being  further  extended  more  and  more  in  the 
provinces.  District  health  officers  have  opened  small  dispensaries  at  many  of  the 
provincial  capitals,  where  poor  persons  may  receive  treatment  free  of  charge.  Many 
missionaries  are  extending  medical  aid  in  the  different  provinces  in  which  they  are 
stationed,  and  the  bureau  of  healUi  furnishes  them  medicines  for  the  indigent  poor, 
free  of  cbaige,  in  all  cases  where  satisfactory  references  are  given.  In  this  way  more 
distress  is  l^ing  relieved  from  year  to  year  throughout  the  islands. 


WATER  AND   WATER  SUPPLY. 


Water  supply  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes — sur&M^e,  underground, 
and  cistern.  Surface  supplies  are  drawn  from  streams,  lakes,  or  artificial  reservoirs; 
underground  water  from  wells  or  other  openings  into  the  ground,  and  cistern  water  is 
caught  during  rains  and,  if  it  were  not  for  the  collection  of  atmospheric  dust  and  bac- 
teria in  its  downward  passage  and  contamination  by  cistern  wells,  would  be  as  pure 
water  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  After  it  once  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  surface  water,  and  as  such  is  subject  to  all  of  its  impurities.  In 
nmning  over  and  through  the  earth  it  takes  up  mineral  salts  and  organic  matter, 
gathering  most  of  the  former  in  passing  through  and  most  of  the  latter  when  passing 
over  the  ground.  Every  part  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  a  great  filter  which  removes 
all  of  the  suspended  matter  and  also  removes  or  transforms  most  of  the  organic  matter 
of  the  water  as  it  passes  over  the  earth's  surface,  provided  the  distance  traveled  is 
l(mg  enough.  Undergroiind  suppli^  therefore,  unless  taken  at  a  depth  near  the  sur- 
Uce  or  from  localities  which  are  subject  to  special  pollution,  are  generally  more  free 
from  organic  impiurities  and  bacteria  of  all  sorts  thsua.  are  surface  supplies,  while  the 
latter  usually  contain  smaller  quantities  of  mineral  salts.  Deep  wells  in  some 
bcaltties  yield  water  so  heavily  chaiged  with  mineral  matter  or  with  gases  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  domestic  use.  Even  the  water  from  comparatively  shallow  wells 
may  be  quite  hard  owing  to  the  excess  of  mineral  matter.  Water  collected  from 
cttltivmted  fields  is  apt  to  contain  much  organic  matter  and  clay,  silt,  or  sand  in  addi- 
tion. Water  from  forests,  meadows,  or  swamps  usually  contains  much  vegetable 
organic  matter. 
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The  most  important  and  the  most  danj^rous  source  of  pollution  is  sewage.  This 
a£Fect8  surface  supplies  far  more  extensively  than  underground  supplies.  Public 
and  private  wells  are  often  contaminated  by  near-by  privies  or  cesspools.  Mr.  M.  N. 
Baker,  an  able  engineer,  writing  on  the  subject,  has  well  said: 

"In  matters  of  water  supply,  above  all  things  else,  even  the  appearance  of  evil 
should  b^  shunned  j  so  the  nist  principle  of  securing  potable  water  is  to  avoid  all 
supplies  known  or  liable  to  be  polluted  and  to  choose  those  above  suspicion.  Where 
polluted  water  can  not  be  avoided,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  stop  the  pollution, 
and  if  this  is  not  sufficient,'  then  the  water  must  be  purified. 

"  In  case  a  waterworks  plant  is  being  established  or  a  new  source  of  supply  added, 
the  first  object  should  be  to  select  water  of  the  highest  standard  of  purity.  The 
qualities  to  be  sought  are  so  important  that  they  may  be  mentioned  agam:  Freedom 
m)m  disease  germs,  substances  that  derange  the  human  system,  color,  odor,  taste, 
and  sediment.    The  first  is  of  the  most  importance  by  far. 

"The  ideal  plan  would  be  never  to  choose  a  water  supply  into  which  sewa^,  how- 
ever small  the  quantity,  is  dischaiged,  and  never  to  allow  such  discharges  mto  any 
existing  source.  It  is  difficult  to  carry  out  this  ideal  in  any  case,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  task  increases  with  the  size  of  the  supply.  We  are,  therefore,  sometimes  forced 
to  consider  whether  some  small  or  remote  source  of  sewage  pollution  may  not  be 
tolerated  in  order  to  render  an  otherwise  satisfactory  supply  available,  especially 
if  all  other  worthy  of  consideration  are  much  more  costly.  If  the  pollution  be  small, 
some  means  of  preventing  it  may  often  be  found;  if  it  is  both  remote  and  small,  the 
dan^r  is  correspondingly  lessened.  But  where  shall  the  limit  be  placed?  £oth 
individuals  and  communities  are  loath  to  incur  trouble  or  expense  beyond  a  certain 
point  in  order  to  avoid  remote  chances  of  danger  or  death.  Elach  case  nas  to  be,  and 
should  be,  settled  on  its  own  merits.  Regret  it  though  we  may,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  to  take  some  risks^  lest  the  financial  burden  due  to  avoiding  them  be  greater 
than  can  be  borne.  There  is  a  limit  by  law  in  some  places  and  by  local  public  opinio]} 
everywhere  beyond  which  tax  rates  and  bondied  debts  can  not  pass.  It  is  less  of  a 
burden  on  one  s  conscience  and  far  safer  for  all  concerned  to  urge  that  no  sewitfe 
pollution  should  be  tolerated  than  to  name  any  small  percentage  oi  (quantity  in  rela- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  water  or  any  distance  at  which  the  admission  of  sewage 
could  be  ignored. 

"Fortunately  there  is  always  some  avenue  of  escape  from  death-dealing  water. 
Either  a  natural  supply  may  be  found,  pollution  prevented  by  legal  measures,  puri- 
fication adopted,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  a  dual  supply  may  be  provided,  pure  water  in 
very  limitea  quantities  being  fumisned  for  drinking  and  cooking.** 

The  city  of  Manila  has  an  ordinance  regulating  the  protection  of  its  water  supply. 
In  times  of  cholera  epidemics  this  law  has  been  frequently  invoked  and  in  some  CBsee 
enforced  by  military  authority.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  water  supplies  are  of  little 
value  unless  backed  by  the  force  of  public  sentiment.  The  questiojis  involved  are 
often  more  than  local  in  character.  They  are  sometimes  interstate  and  international 
in  their  scope.  The  prevention  of  water  pollution  is  a  broader  question  than  the 
preservation  of  the  water  supply.  Waters  not  used  as  sources  of  supply  must  be  pro- 
tected from  such  pollutions  as  will  give  rise  to  offensive  odors.  It  is  evident  that  if 
all  population  were  excluded  from  drainage  areas  there  could  be  no  sewa^  pollution. 
The  attainment  of  this  ideal  condition  is  possible  onlywhen  the  municipality  or  private 
company  owns  or  controls  the  entire  drainage  area.  Birmingham ,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester and  many  other  cities  in  England  have  bought  up  all  the  land  m  the  drainage 
areas  of  their  water  supply.  The  question  has  not  been  given  the  attention  it  deserves 
in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions.  Manila  has  just  extended  its  intake  beyond 
the  limits  of  population,  and  the  entire  new  watershed  is  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, ana  arrangements  have  already  been  made  to  guard  against  its  being  inhab- 
ited. The  present  watershed  is  inhabited  by  more  than  10,000  people,  on  which 
account  the  city  water  is  always  a  source  of  danger  to  the  health  of  Manila,  which 
becomes  a  serious  menace  when  cholera  makes  its  appearance,  frequently  rendering 
it  necessary  to  guard  the  watershed  with  United  States  troops  to  prevent  its  pollution. 
When  the  new  system  is  completed,  the  necessity  for  a  patrol  will  no  longer  exist, 
because  the  intake  is  beyond  the  limits  of  populated  territory.  The  engineer  in 
charge  of  this  work  reports  that  the  new  water  supply  will  probably  be  ready  for  use 
withm  a  year. 

The  conditions  are  more  serious  in  the  provinces,  where  the  danger  of  drinking 
polluted  water  is  not  recognized.  The  bureau  of  healtn  has  endeavored  to  help  matters 
by  uxging  upon  the  people  the  advantage  of  boiling,  distilling,  and  filtering  the  water. 
The  masses  will  not  use  Doiled  or  distilled  water,  but  have  no  objection  to  water  which 
has  been  filtered.    As  mechanical  filters  were  entirely  out  of  the  question,  this  bureau 
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has  deviaed  a  simple  house  filter  consisting  of  an  ordinary  native  banga,  a  jar  made 
of  clay,  of  the  size  desired,  into  which  is  pbced  2  or  3  incnes  of  gravel,  and  on  top  of 
this  about  a  foot  of  clean  river  sand.  The  filter  should  be  placed  on  a  stand  and  under 
the  (aucet  and  a  tap  inserted  in  an  opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  banga  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  out  after  it  is  filtered  through  the  two  strata  of  different  densities.  It  ia 
not  claimed  that  this  process  removes  ail  the  danger  from  the  water,  but  it  greatly 
lessens  the  number  of  organisms.  It  is  advisable  to  pass  the  water  through  another 
filter  after  it  has  passed  through  the  preliminary  filter.  These  filters  are  within  the 
reach  of  all,  costing  only  a  few  centavoe.  They  are  easily  cleaned.  Bangas  to  the 
Filipino  people  are  what  water  coolers  and  water  buckets  are  to  the  Americans.  The 
accompanying  sketch  will  show  the  simplicity  of  the  above-described  filter: 


^ 


1 

^  ftn0  d^mn  3Qnd 

... 

.....u 

Gravel 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  filtration  was  purely  a  mechanical  process.  It  was 
believed  that  a  mass  of  sand  perfectly  inert  in  itself  would  in  no  manner  effect  a 
chemical  change  in  the  contents  of  the  water,  but  it  is  now  known  that  water  is  puri- 
fied while  passing  through  a  filter  by  the  agency  of  nitrifying  bacteria  in  the  same 
manner  as  when  passing  through  nature's  great  filter,  the  earth.  These  nitrifying 
bacteria  take  the  orgamc  matter  and  transform  it  into  nitrates.  After  a  filter  has 
been  in  use  some  time  a  thin  layer  of  sticky  matter  forms  over  its  surface  and  thin 
films  of  the  same  substance  cover  every  minute  particle  of  the  filtering  material, 
especially  in  the  up|>er  layers.  It  is  these  layers  and  films  that  retain  the  bacteria. 
Here  the  oraanisms  in  the  water,  pathogenic  and  nonpathogenic,  are  retained  and 
here  most  of  them  perish  ovXy  a  lew  incnes  from  the  surface.  Those  that  penetrate 
deeper  are  liable  to  oe  caught  in  the  same  manner  and  in  addition  they  suffer  through 
the  lack  of  food,  since  the  organic  matter  on  which  they  depend  for  a  living  has  been 
changed  before  it  reaches  them.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  not  necessary  to  change 
the  filter's  contents  as  often  as  might  be  supposed,  yet  it  is  also  enjoined  that  filters 
^  should  be  kept  clean.  What  was  once  consiaered  a  mere  straining  is  now  positively 
known  to  possess  mechanical  and  antibacteriological  properties  as  well.  There  are 
many  disease  germs  which  do  not  multiply  outside  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
problem  is  that  once  having  passed  out  to  prevent  their  reentrance  into  their  natural 
oabitat.'   This  is  the  principal  object  of  all  methods  of  water  purification. 

It  is  quite  a  simple  matter  to  plan  the  protection  of  the  water  supply  of  Manila, 
but  when  the  problem  is  attacked  in  the  provinces  it  is  quite  another  story.  In  most 
municipalities  water-closets  and  privy  vaults  are  practically  imknown,  the  excreta 
being  removed  from  the  ground  oy  pigs.  If  these  pigs  could  be  taught  to  do  their 
duty,  and  nothing  else  but  their  duty,  all  would  go  well,  but  they  wade  into  the 
rivers  and  into  the  streams,  not  so  much  to  wash  their  dirty  feet  andi  noses  as  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  other  fields  of  filth  to  conquer.  In  the  season  of  rains  pollution  is 
also  carried  into  streams  by  the  sur^e  water  which  is  discharged  into  them.  To 
estabUsh  a  system  of  waterworks  in  each  municipality  throughout  tHe  Philippine 
Islands  is  impracticable  and  could  not  be  seriously  considered,  hence  the  bureau  of 
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health  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  devising  other  means  to  protect  thepubHc. 
After  due  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  artesian  wells  would  come  nearer  affording 
the  desired  protection  than  any  other  available  agency  known.  Great  undertakings 
always  move  slowly,  and  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject,  knowing  the  financial 
conditions  of  the  country,  would  question  for  a  single  moment  the  fact  that  to  supply 
the  600  municipalities  of  the  Phihppine  Islands  with  a  sufficient  number  of  artesian 
wells  to  accommodate  the  inhabitants  is  a  stupendous  undertaking,  yet  a  start  has 
already  been  made.  Wells  are  in  operation  in  the  provinces  of  Pampanga,  Bulacan, 
Cavite,  and  Cebu.  In  the  province  of  Pampanga  very  satisfactory  wel£  have  been 
obtained  at  depths  that  vary  from  100  to  135  feet  and  which  flow  at  the  rate  of  20  to 
50  liters  per  mmute.  Other  wells  in  the  same  province  with  the  surface  at  about  the 
same  sea  level,  but  bored  to  a  depth  of  from  180  to  200  feet,  have  a  flow  of  from  75 
to  114  liters  per  minute,  and  this  amount  is  not  much  lessened  in  the  dry  season, 
while  the  amount  from  the  more  shallow  wells  is  greatly  reduced  during  this  time. 

The  mortality  in  some  of  the  to¥nis  which  use  artesian  water  exclusively  has  already 
dropped  20  per  thousand  over  corresponding  periods  last  year. 

Tne  Commission  in  some  recent  legisktion  (act  No.  1662)  has  made  it  possible  for 
many  more  mimicipalities  to  avail  themselves  of  loans  from  the  insular  government 
for  tne  purpose  of  mstalling  artesian  wells,  so  that  in  the  near  future  still  further 
reduction  in  the  mortality  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

LEGISLATION. 

During  the  year  several  laws  have  been  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  questions 
which  concern  the  health  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the  bureau  of  health. 
One  of  the  most  important  local  measures  from  a  sanitary  standpoint  is  act  No.  1526, 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  Asiatic  cholera,'*  passed 
August  17,  1906.  This  act  was  passed  to  do  away  with  the  dangerous  practice,  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  Chinese  market  gardeners,  of  sprinkling  growing  garden 
produce  with  a  mixture  of  urine,  feces,  and  water,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
fertilizing  and  irriQ;ating  the  soil  and  satisfies  at  the  same  time  the  celestial's  idea  of 
economy.  This  filthy  method,  so  common  in  Chinese  farming,  is  a  dangerous  pro- 
cedure in  the  Philippines,  and  has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  cnolera  and 
dysentery.  It  is  now  expressly  forbidden  for  any  farmer,  market  gardener,  or  other 
person  to  use  any  human  excreta,  excrement,  dejecta,  or  the  contents  of  any  water 
or  earth  closet,  privy,  vault,  cesspool,  latrine,  pail,  or  other  receptacle  for  human 
feces  or  urine  as  a  fertilizer  on  any  land  on  which  is  grown  any  article  or  product 
intended  for  food  or  human  consumption,  or  to  allow  any^iuman  excrement,  excreta, 
or  dejecta  to  be  sprinkled  on  or  applied  in  any  manner  or  for  any  purpose  to  any 
crop,  product,  or  vegetation  grown  on  said  land. 

Another  law  which  is  of  considerable  importance  to  small  municipalities  is  act  No. 
1530,  amending  the  municipal  code  by  giving  to  municipalities  the  right  to  cham 
a  fee  of  not  more  than  60  centavos  for  burial  permits  and  those  for  the  removal  of  the 
bodies  of  deceased  persons.  The  money  derived  from  this  source  is  covered  into 
municipal  treasuries  and  becomes  available  for  local  expenses,  the  item  of  sanitation 
receiving  its  share. 

Act  No.  1580,  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriation  for  certain  public  works, 
permanent  improvements,  and  other  purposes  of  the  insular  government,"  while  not 
remedial  legislation,  was  of  so  much  importance  in  the  administrative  operations  of 
the  bureau  of  health  that  it  merits  special  mention.  This  act  carried  several  sanitary 
appropriations— P"10,000  for  the  extension  of  the  water  system  at  the  Culion  leper 
colony;  P'20,000  for  the  construction  of  a  sewer  system  in  Bilibid  prison;  P'20,000  for 
sanitary  beds  for  the  inmates  of  the  said  prison,  and  P'55,000  for  the  construction  of 
buildings  and  their  permanent  equipment  in  the  San  Lazaro  Hospital  groimds,  in 
Manila,  for  the  care  of  250  additional  msane  persons. 

Another  law  directly  affecting  the  work  of  this  bureau  is  act  No.  1613,  entitled  "  An 
act  amending  act  numbered  308  and  providing  for  the  establishment  of  municipal 
boards  of  health  and  fixing  their  powers  and  outies."  This  act  provides  that  with 
the  approval  of  the  respective  municipal  councils  and  that  of  the  director  of  health 
district  health  officers  may  organize  any  two  or  more  neighboring  municipalities  into 
a  mimicipal  health  district,  and  the  municipalities  composing  the  district  may  em- 
ploy jointly  a  president  of  the  municiiMd  health  district,  who  shall  act  as  president 
of  tne  municipal  board  of  health  of  eacn  municipality  comprising  the  said  mimicipal 
health  district  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  appropriated  by  the 
reroective  mimicipal  councils  and  approved  by  the  director  of  heEUtn. 

This  act  also  provides  for  traveling  expenses  of  municipal  health  officers,  a  provision 
which  has  never  been  made  before  and  a  lack  of  which  has  caused  considerable  em- 
barrassment to  the  progress  of  sanitary  work  in  the  provinces.    This  new  law  will  not 
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only  enable  the  bureau  of  health  gradually  to  extend  its  operations,  but  will  insure 
a  more  efficient  service.  Small  munici]Mditie8  that  could  not  appropriate  sufficient 
salary  to  employ  the  services  of  a  physician  may  by  ccnnbining  to  form  a  municipal 
health  district  make  available  such  service. 

Other  legislation  which  indirectly  concerns  the  bureau  of  health  and  the  cause 
it  represents  is  comprised  in  acts  Nos.  1632  and  1651.  The  former  provides  that  any 
graduate  of  the  Phuippine  Medical  School,  established  by  act  No.  1415,  may  upon 
{graduation  register  his  diploma  with  the  board  of  medical  examiners  without  exam- 
ination, and  establishes  for  each  province  one  free  scholarship  in  said  school,  to  be 
awarded  on  competitive  examination  to  graduates  of  public  high  schools.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  condition  that  each  student  who  shall  eraduate  from  the 
medical  school  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  unless  he  shall  receive  appoint- 
ment under  the  g[ovemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  one  of  its  branches,  shall 
return  to  his  i)rovince  and  practice  medicme  and  surgery  therein  for  a  period  at  least 
equal  to  the  time  of  his  scholarship  tuition.  There  has  always  been  a  lack  of  physi- 
cians in  the  provinces,  especiall]^  m  the  remote  municipalities.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  are  golden  opportunities  in  the  Philippine  Islands  awaiting  American 
physicians,  but  that  intelligent,  •  well-educated  native  physicians  are  in  demand- 
men  who  know  the  customs  of  the  country  and  understand  the  lan^age  of  the  people 
and  who  will  practice  in  the  provinces.  To  supply  this  demand  is  the  object  of  the 
new  medical  school  and  of  the  free  sdiolarships  which  have  been  authorized. 

Act  No.  1651  authorizes  that  any  graduate  of  a  school  of  medicine  or  school  of  phar- 
macy in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  shall  receive  therefrom  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  or  licentiate  of  pharmacy  shall,  upon  presenting  his  diploma  from  said 
school  to  the  board  of  medical  examiners  or  to  the  board  of  pharmaceutical  exam- 
iners, as  the  case  may  be,  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  of  rec:i8tration  without 
examination,  provided  such  school  of  medicine  or  pharmacy  shall  have  been  duly 
incorporated,  and  shall  also  previous  to  the  matriculation  of  said  gvaduate  in  such 
school  of  medicine  or  pharmacy,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  empowered  in  writing 
by  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  grant  diplomas  and  confer  d^rees  in  medicine  and  pharmacy  pursuant 
to  section  168  of  said  act  No.  1459:  And  provided  further,  That  such  school  or  schools 
shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  Philippine  Medical  School,  have 
brought  its  instruction  in  medicine  and  surgery  or  pharmacy  to  the  standards  pre- 
scrit^  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  said  Philippine  Medical 
School,  or  to  the  standards  ot  instruction  fixed  by  said  board  of  control  for  granting 
the  degree  of  licentiate  of  pharmacy,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  pure  food  and  drugjs  law,  act  No.  1655,  has  been  discussed  in  another  part  of 
this  report.  The  Hiilippine  act  is  almost  a  copy  of  the  American  law  enacted  by 
Consrees  on  June  30, 1906. 

The  pure  food  and  drugs  law  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  needed,  most  righteous, 
and  most  important  laws  that  was  ever  enacted  in  any  country  for  any  purpose,  ana 
it  is  the  result  of  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience,  which  has  for  a  long  time 
apparently  been  sleeping  on  its  rights  and  privileges. 

Another  appropriation  act  that  deserves  special  mention  is  act  No.  1662,  which 
carries  an  item  of  1^50,000  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  building  at  Baguio, 
Benguet,  in  accordance  with  plans  and  estimates  preparea  by  the  consulting  archi- 
tect and  approved  by  the  direcUx  of  health  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  f  50,000. 

This  act  under  the  head  of  "Artesian  wells''  created  a  permanent  reimbursable 
appropriation  to  the  credit  of  which  has  been  deposited  the  sum  of  ^37,000,  appro- 
priated by  the  act.  All  receipts  which  may  accrue  from  insular  bureaus,  provmcial 
and  municipal  governments,  and  other  sources  on  account  of  services  rendered  and 
supplies  furnished  in  sinking  artesian  wells  and,  when  required,  equipping  said 
wells  with  the  necessary  pumping  machinery,  storage  tanks,  etc.,  necessary  to  pro- 
vide potable  water  or  fire  protection,  or  both,  when  demanded  by  tiie  public  interest, 
shall  De  deposited  to  the  credit  of  this  appropriation.  It  is  provided  that  the  rates 
charged  for  the  work  done  by  the  bureau  of  public  works  shall  not  exceed  such  as 
may  De  necessary  to  reimburse  the  appropriation  on  accoimt  of  all  expenses,  includ- 
ing a  surcharge  to  cover  the  cost  of  unsuccessful  projects  for  which  no  charge  is  to 
be  made. 

The  artesian-well  system  has  been  urged  hf  this  bureau  as  a  health  measure,  and 
this  substantial  recognition  of  its  merits  practically  insures  the  success  of  the  move- 
ment.   The  question  in  its  sanitary  aspects  is  discussed  under  another  heading. 

The  Commissioii  in  other  appropriation  acts  has  dealt  as  generously  with  the 
bureau  of  health  as  the  status  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  would  permit. 

The  principal  sanitary  lefipalation  pending  before  the  Commission  is  a  bill  for  an 
act  providing  for  the  apprehension,  detention,  segregation,  and  treatment  of  lepers 
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in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Heretofore  the  leper  question  has  been  handled  under 
tiie  general  powers  of  the  bureau  of  health  as  conferred  by  act  No.  167,  but  in  order 
that  the  status  of  these  unfortunate  people  might  be  more  clearly  defined  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  present  this  new  act.  which  pertains  more  especially  to  trans- 
ferring of  lepers  from  their  homes  to  the  Culion  leper  colony.  A  movement  of  this 
kind,  as  might  be  expected,  alwa^rs  engenders  a  certain  amount  of  opposition,  which 
can  be  best  met  by  direct  legislation. 
A  bill  for  an  act  regulating  the  legal  status  of  the  insane  has  also  been  prepared. 

POISONOUS  FISH. 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  bountifully  supplied  with  fish,  nearly  all  varieties  of 
which  are  wnolesome,  but  now  and  then  reports  reach  this  office  of  cases  of  fish  pois- 
oning which  closely  assimilate  Asiatic  cholera;  and  as  this  disease  has  been  more  or 
less  prevalent  from  1902  until  the  present  year,  the  opportunity  was  not  favorable 
enough  to  justify  the  time  and  trouole  of  a  scientific  investigation  of  the  subiect  of 
fish  poisons,  so  the  matter  was  left  open  imtil  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Seal,  of  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission,  who  was  kind  enough  to  cooperate  with  this  bureau  in  this 
important  investigation.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  poisonous  varieties 
found: 


Scientific  name. 


Spheroldes  lunaris 

Spheroldes  oceilatuB 

AJutera  monoceros 

Tetrodon  immaculatiis 

Zonogobias  scmlfasciatusa  . 
Triacanthas  brevirostrle  . . . 


Native  name. 


BotitI 

do 

Pacol 

Boteteng  Saguing. 

Blat 

Saltan 


English 
name. 


Puffer. 
Do. 
Flleflsh. 
Tetrodon. 
Goby. 
Hornfish. 


a  This  species  is  the  only  poisonous  one.    There  are  many  species  of  good  biat  sold  in  the  market. 

These  fish  are  actively  poisonous.  The  natives,  especially  if  weak  and  diseased, 
after  eating  of  them  are  taken  with  gradually  increasing  vomiting,  diarrhea,  muscular 
weakness,  cold  extremities,  followed  by  profound  prostration  and  coma,  which, 
unless  actively  treated,  terminate  fatally. 

The  bureau  of  health  immediately  prohibited  the  sale  of  these  poisonous  varieties 
of  fish,  since  which  time  the  number  of  the  cholera-form  cases  has  greatly  diminished. 

These  fish  were  known  among  the  fishermen  and  by  many  natives  to  be  poisonous, 
but  the  commercial  instinct  was  so  strong  as  to  induce  them  to  mix  the  poisonous 
fish  with  the  wholesome  varieties  and  thus  find  a  market  for  what  otherwise  would 
be  an  unprofitable  product. 

As  the  ratio  of  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  is  directly  proportioned  to  the  amount 
of  poison  ingested  and  the  sale  of  fish  so  enormous,  it  was  very  easy  by  thb  process 
of  ^'mixing"  to  get  rid  of  hundreds  of  poisonous  nsh  every  day  without  producing 
fatalities. 

This  country  is  signally  blessed  in  its  natural  resources.  Nature  has  abundantly 
supplied  it  with  food,  but  it  remains  for  those  intrusted  with  sanitary  matters  to 
maintain  a  watchful  care  over  these  bountiful  supplies  and  to  keep  them  pure  and 
wholesome  in  order  to  protect  the  public  health. 

PROVINCIAL  MARKBTS. 

One  of  the  principal  sources  of  municipal  revenue  is  the  local  market,  and  until 
the  passage  of  the  aistrict  health  officer's  act  the  question  of  sanitation  had  never 
been  associated  with  this  institution.  Markets  were  places  where  people  could 
go  and  sell  whatever  they  pleased  and  in  any  manner  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they 
paid  their  licenses.  The  provincial  supervisor  was  the  provincial  sanitary  inspector, 
out  the  multiplicity  of  duties  claiming  his  attention  prevented  his  visiting  {he  remote 
municipalities  oftener  than  once  a  year.  It  was  an  easy  matter  to  make  a  show  of 
cleanliness  when  he  was  there  and  to  lapse  into  their  old  habits  when  he  was  gone. 
Under  the  new  system  the  sanitary  conaitions  are  required  to  be  reported  on  by  the 
local  health  officer.  These  reports  are  verified  as  frequently  as  tHOssible  by  visits 
from  the  district  health  officer.  The  improvement  has  been  markea,  and  the  sanitary 
concept  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  They  are  required  to  keep  their  perishable  food- 
stuffs covered  so  as  to  protect  them  from  the  flies,  which  they  have  learned  to  recog- 
nize as  carriers  of  disease  germs.  These  little  points  in  sanitation  are  being  con- 
tinually impressed  upon  the  people,  perhaps  to  the  point  of  exaggeration,  but  these 
concepts,  however  imperfectly  grasped,  are  far  supenor  to  the  oldopinions  of  disease 
being  due  to  evil-minded  persons,  to  the  visits  of  black  dogs  during  the  hours  of 
midnight,  and  to  bad  air  in  the  difierent  oigans  of  the  body.    Even  yet  an  occasional 
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cause  of  death  will  be  registered  as  air  on  the  brain,  or  some  other  imposBible  cause 
equally  ridiculous.  The  word  ^^infecion"  is  now  as  frequently  seen  on  death  certifi- 
cates as  was  formerly  the  word  ''calentura^'  (fever).  In  other  words,  the  knowledge 
of  the  g^m  oriffin  of  disease  is  gradually  becoming  known.  In  all  of  its  writings  and 
publications  which  are  sent  to  the  provinces  this  office  avoids  the  term  ^^germ 
theory/'  for  the  reason  that  there  no  longer  can  be  a  '^germ  theory ''  now  that  the  germ 
origin  of  disease  is  a  recognized  potent  met  no  longer  to  be  disputed. 

AMBULANCE   SERVICE. 

'nie  reform  in  the  ambulance  service  spoken  of  in  the  last  year^^  report  has  been 
proved  a  success  in  a  financial  way  as  well  as  in  convenience.  The  service  has  gained 
m  promptness,  although  the  reckless  spe|^  has  been  reduced  to  the  limits  of  safetv 
and  conmion  sense,  the  api>arent  loss  beii^  compensated  for  in  the  system  of  quick 
responses  which  has  been  inaugurated.  This  speed  question  has  been  subject  to 
much  discussion  in  the  United  States,  and  artists  have  caricatured  it  in  the  comic 
papers  and  in  some  of  the  more  respectable  magazines.  The  effect  has  been  to  arouse 
the  public  interest  in  the  danger  of  this  form  of  reckless  driving,  which  under  the 
pretext  of  rescuing  the  wounded  criminally  disregarded  the  safety  of  all  whose  busi- 
nees  brought  them  in  the  wa^. 

The  department  of  sanitation  and  transportation,  under  which  the  service  is  con- 
ducted, has  made  several  improvements  during  the  year;  the  old  Civil  Hospital 
ambulance  has  been  repaired  and  modernized  and  all  the  ambulances  bought  m>m 
the  Army  have  been  fitted  with  rubber  tires,  so  that  patients  can  be  removed  with 
ease  and  comfort.  The  credit  for  these  improvements  is  due  to  Mr.  Meham,  the  chief 
of  the  department  of  sanitation  and  transportation  of  the  municipal  government. 

MATERNITY   HOSPITAL. 

The  Vethodist  Church  has  completed  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  a 
maternity  hospital  in  Tondo.  They  already  have  a  dispensary  in  operation  and  a 
physician  and  trained  nurse  at  work  among  the  Filipinos. 

CARE  OF  THE  HOMELESS. 

The  bureau  of  health  maintains  by  contract  a  number  of  aged  and  homeless  people. 
There  is  not  an  almshouse  or  a  poorhouse  in  the  entire  Philippine  Islands.  The 
Spanish  Government  and  the  Roman  Church  taught  the  people  mat  it  was  a  sacred 
duty  to  take  care  of  their  relatives  and  friends,  especially  in  old  age.  These  worthy 
tea<Mng8  have  bad  a  profound  influence  in  the  transformation  of  the  native  character, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  Filipino  people  may  never  be  educated  out  of  these  beautiful 
ideas. 

The  average  number  of  indigents  maintained  at  the  Hospicio  de  San  Jose  at  govern- 
ment expense  are  89  male  insane,  104  female  insane,  10  infirm  aged  males,  40  infirm 
aged  females,  41  young  males,  98  young  females,  or  a  total  of  382. 

MARKETS   IN   MANILA. 

The  entire  management  of  the  markets  in  Manila  has  heretofore  been  under  the 
department  of  assessments  and  collections,  but  will  shortly  be  transferred  to  the 
department  of  sanitation  and  transportation.  On  November  1,  1906,  the  work  of 
market  sanitation  was  transferred  to  the  latter  department  and  two  markets  selected 
for  trial  measures. 

Divisoria  market,  in  Tondo,  one  of  the  largest  markets  in  Manila — ^in  fact,  one  of  the 
laii^est  in  the  Orient — ^had  for  a  long  time  been  in  an  unsatisfactory  sanitary  condition. 
Chinese  venders^  with  commendable  appreciation  of  the  value  of  space,  had  built 
additions  to  their  stalls  until  the  market  presented  the  appearance  of  a  number  of 
boxes  piled  one  on  the  other.  Under  each  stall  table  was  a  box  which  had  long 
ceased  to  serve  any  purpose,  except  to  hide  filth  and  afford  a  breeding  place  for  vermin. 
The  Quinta  market,  in  Quiapo,  another  large  market,  while  not  quite  so  filthy  as  the 
Divisoria  market,  was  also  in  a  very  unsatioactory  condition  when  turned  over  to  the 
department  of  sanitation  and  transportation  for  trial  treatment.  Th^  new  manage- 
ment be^kn  its  campaign  of  reform  by  causing  to  be  removed  from  the  market  all 
Btnicturee  and  fixtures  wnich  in  any  way  served  other  than  legitimate  market  purposes. 
Cases  aiui  platforms  erected  were  removed,  so  as  to  admit  air  and  light.  The  drawers 
and  boxes  facntened  under  the  tables  were  taken  out,  and  every  structure  or  con- 
trivance capable  of  hiding  dirt  was  removed.  At  the  time  the  venders  went  on  a 
strike  on  account  of  a  change  in  the  rent  for  space  an  excellent  opportunity  was 
afiorded  to  carry  on  the  sanitary  work  inaugurated,  and  by  the  time  they  returned  the 
maiketa  had  undergone  a  complete  transformation. 
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Tables  which  can  be  tilted  have  been  installed,  so  that  the  entire  markets  may  now 
be  flushed  with  ease  with  a  fire  hose.  Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  design  for  fish  tables,  so  that  this  business  can  be  handled  in  a  much  more  cleanly 
manner.  One  very  undesirable  feature,  however,  yet  remains,  and  that  is  the  practice 
of  renting  space  in  a  building  which  was  expressly  designed  for  the  ^e  of  perishable 
products  to  dry  goods  merchetnts,  shoe  stores,  etc. 

The  chief  of  the  department  of  sanitation  and  transportation  modestly  refers  to  the 
markets  in  his  report  to  the  municipal  board  in  the  following  language: 

'^The  sanitation  of  various  markets  was  assig^ned  to  this  department  on  November 
1,  1906.  Believing  that  the  food  supply  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  tropical  city  is  one  of 
the  greatest  sources  of  disease,  every  effort  was  made  by  this  department  to  eliminate, 
as  far  as  possible,  without  prejudicing  greatly  the  interests  of  the  market  vendors, 
any  insamtary  habits  or  customs  whicn  were  found  to  exist.*' 

The  improvement  in  the  markets  is  veiy  gratifying  to  this  bureau  and  removes  a 
cause  of  danger  and  worry.  Fresh  air,  sunlight,  water,  and  vigilance  will  accomplish 
wonders  in  markets  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

BUBBAU  OROANIZATION  V.   BOARD  OROANIZATION. 

There  is  now  on  hand  the  experience  and  records  of  one  complete  year  of  bureau 
organization,  and  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  results  with  those  of  board  organization. 
A  careful  study  of  the  financial  statistics  will  show  that  more  has  been  accomplished 
durinj^  the  past  year  for  a  given  amount  of  money  spent  than  at  any  time  heretofore  in 
the  history  of  the  health  department  of  the  government.  It  it  believed  that  by  doing 
away  with  the  obstacles  caused  by  imneces^ury  loss  of  time  due  to  having  a  hoard  to 
convene,  lack  of  quorums,  inability  to  act  quickly,  the  impossibility  to  take  advantage 
promptly  of  opportimities  that  arise,  more  than  offset  the  greater  representation  which 
IS  given  by  board  deliberations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  probably  more  consulta- 
tion with  the  different  divisions  of  the  bureau  at  the  present  time  than  there  vms  at  any 
time  during  the  existence  of  the  board  of  health.  By  consultation  with  the  persons 
most  interested  and  affected  by  any  contemplated  action  it  gives  gfeater  representa- 
tion than  heretofore  has  been  the  case  and,  finally,  it  is  a  much  simpler  matter  for  those 
who  are  in  authority  quickly  to  fix  the  blame  for  any  shortcoming  in  the  administration 
of  the  bureau. 

CBMBTBRIB8. 

Probably  no  duty  which  the  director  of  health  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  has 
been  more  trying  and  exacting  than  the  question  of  attempting  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  act  No.  1458  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  cemeteries  throughout  the 
islands.  It  requires  an  amount  of  time  and  attention  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  good  which  can  be  reasonably  hoped  for.  The  (questions  which  this  omce  has  been 
called  upon  to  decide  have  not  l>een  so  much  questions  of  sanitation  as  they  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  which  in  all  probability  haci  nothing  to  do  with  cemeteries,  but  were 
expressions  of  animosity,  which  were  injected  into  reports  of  cemeteries  with  the  hope 
that  some  action  would  be  taken  by  this  office  which  would  be  to  the  disadvanta^  of 
the  opposing  faction.  On  accoimt  of  the  foregoing  the  greatest  difficulty  has  been 
expenencecT in  obtaining  a  statement  of  fact  in  each  case  and  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  a  just  decision  correspondingly  increased.  Naturally  no  matter  which  way  the 
decision  went  in  a  pven  case  one  or  the  other  ^urtion  was  dis^ntled.  This  is  deeply 
re^tted,  because  it  makes  many  enemies  to  the  cause  of  sanitation  and  many  projects 
which  are  of  greater  importance  from  a  health  standpoint  than  cemeteries  will  be 
defeated  by  the  enemies  thus  made. 

The  law  requires  that  this  office  shall  not  only  approve  all  new  cemeteries  before 
they  can  be  legally  opened,  but  that  all  old  cemetenes  must  be  approved  before  they 
can  legally  continue  in  use  as  burial  groimds.  In  order  that  the  work  might  be  accom- 
pliahed  ouickly  and  as  systematically  as  possible,  cemeteries  were  taken  up  by  prov- 
inces ana  distnct  health  officers  were  instructed  to  visit  every  cemetery  in  their  district 
and  furnish  answers  to  the  following  questions. <» 

So  far  the  work  of  inspecting  the  cemeteries  systematically  in  the  provinces  of 
Isabela,  Cagayan,  Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sur,  Bataan,  Pangasinan,  Tarlac,  Nueva  Ecija. 
Bulacan,  Rizal,  Cavite,  Tayabas,  Albay,  Ambos  Camarines,  Capiz,  and  Occidental 
Negros  is  well  under  way  and  some  cemeteries  have  been  passed  upon  in  every  jwrov- 
ince  in  the  islands.  In  all  there  were  582  cemeteries  inspected,  of  which  number  272 
were  approved,  156  rejected,  and  as  to  the  balance  decision  is  pending. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  work  entails  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  clerical 
work,  it  will  still  be  several  years,  with  the  present  office  force,  before  all  the  ceme- 
teries can  be  passed  upon. 

a  OmJtt^;  »nd  on  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Iniular  Aitairs,  War  Department. 
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CIVIL  BERYICE  PHYSICAL  SXAMINATIONB. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  position  of  police  surgeon  and  the  taking  over  of  the  work 
by  the  bureau  of  health  the  physical  examinations  required  by  the  civil  service 
bureau  for  entrance  into  the  ^vemment  service  are  made  at  the  central  office.  The 
positions  for  which  examinations  are  required  include  those  of  the  fire  department, 
police  department,  Bilibid  guard  service,  light-house  service,  and  special  service. 
Applicants  are  examined  with  reference  to  their  present  condition  and  their  previous 
history.  The  special  senses  are  tested  and  the  Qondition  of  the  lungs  carefully  exam- 
ined. Laboratory  tests  are  often  made  in  case  of  doubt.  This  work  requires  con- 
siderable time,  because  it  would  be  absolutely  worthless  if  it  were  imperfectly  done. 

CHART  SH0WIN6  REDUCTION  IN  DEATH   RATE   AT 

THE    IWAHI6    PENAL   SETTLEMENT,  PALAWAN, 

aiwcK  THE  Bureau  or  HtALTH  took  charbe. 

I  DEATH  RATE  PER  1000  1 1  9  O  5  ||  1  a  O  6||lA .O  7. 1 


IMPROVBMENT  MADE  AT  THE   IWAHIO  PENAL  8BTTLBMEKT. 

Probably  modem  sanitary  science  has  no  greater  victory  to  its  credit  than  the 
eradication  of  malaria  from  the  Iwahig  penal  settlement,  in  Palawan.  This  site  was 
chosen  by  the  Spaniards  many  years  ago,  but,  finally,  had  to  be  abondoned  on  account 
of  the  pernicious  malarial  fever  which  prevailed  tnere.  Soon  after  the  inauguration 
of  civiigovemment  the  site  was  again  selected  for  the  establishment  of  a  penal  colony, 
but  Atislactory  sanitarv  arrangements  were  not  made  and  the  health  of  the  prisoners 
left  much  to  be  desired.  In  1906  the  bureau  of  health  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
nnitation  of  the  colony,  and  the  health  conditions  since  that  date  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram. 
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MOSQUITO    BXTBRMINATION. 

During  the  year  not  much  work  has  been  attempted  in  eradicating  mosquitoes, 
for  the  reason  that  heretofore  the  efforts  have  not  met  ¥rith  much  success,  and  it  was 
felt  that  unless  mosquitoes  could  be  economically  exterminated  from  a  well-paved 
section  of  Manila,  like  the  walled  city,  that  a  campaign  of  general  mosquito  extermina- 
tion throu^out  the  islands  would  not  be^racticable.  Therefore  considerable  time 
and  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  problem  as  to  why  the  efforts  in  Manila 
have  heretofore  been  unsuccessful. 

An  entomologist  of  the  bureau  of  science  examined  into  existing  conditions  and  made 
reports  and  recommendations  which  gave  promise  of  accomplishing  the  result  hoped 
for.  The  suggestions  were  faithfully  earned  out,  but  the  mosquito  continued  his 
strenuous  life  and  it  is  only  recently  that  a  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  found. 
The  extensive  excavations  which  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  installing  the  new 
sewer  system  «ive  an  opportunity  to  examine  many  of  the  old  Spanish  sewers  which 
were  opened  auring  the  course  of  the  excavations.  It  had  been  observed  that  at 
certain  seasons,  a]^d  especially  during  the  drv  season,  the  walled  city  suffered  most 
from  mosQuitoes.  It  was  found  that  the  trouble  was  due  to  the  slow  velocity  of  tfie 
water  in  tne  storm  sewers.  In  the  rainy  season,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  walled 
city  is  almost  entirely  free  from  mosquitoes.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  large 
quantities  of  water  pass  through  the  sewers  at  this  time  of  the  year^  and  the  velocity 
of  the  water  is  such  that  mosquitoes  are  unable  to  breed,  whereas  in  the  dry  season, 
no  water  entering  the  sewers,  the  current  becomes  more  and  more  sluggish  until 
finally  the  flow  ceases  altogether  and  only  a  series  of  pools  remain,  due  to  the  in- 
equality of  the  levels  of  the  bottom  of  the  sewers.  This  has,  no  doubt,  been  brought 
about  by  the  frequent  earthquakes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  city.  Such  places 
offer  excellent  breeding  places  for  mosquitoes,  in  fact  large  numbers  of  wiggliers  were 
actually  found.  Many  of  these  sewers  will  be  replaced  by  cement  drains,  which  will 
have  better  grades,  and  much  relief  may  be  expected  in  the  near  future.  It  is  pro- 
posed during  the  next  dr)r  season  to  request  tne  city  fire  department  to  flush  the 
storm  sewers  from  time  to  time  and  thus  ooviate  the  difficulty. 

From  the  foreg^oin^  it  may  be  seen  that  after  all  there  was  nothing  peculiar  about 
mosquito  extermination  in  the  Philippines,  and  from  now  on  this  work  will  be  vigor- 
ously pushed,  especially  in  the  malarial  districts. 

NEW    SEWER   SYSTEM. 

Although  the  construction  of  a  new  sewer  system  for  Manila  was  definitely  arranged 
for  a  number  of  years  ago,  yet  it  was  not  until  this  fiscal  year  that  the  work  of  con- 
stmction  was  actually  begun.  The  time  now  appears  to  be  near  at  hand  when  the 
noisome  wa£;on8  and  the  primitive  methods  in  general  for  the  disposal  of  the  major 
portion  of  the  sewage  of  tne  city  of  Manila  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  septic- 
tank  system,  which  nas  been  so  largely  used  in  the  city  ana  which  has  proven  so  very 
satisfactory,  after  all  has  only  taken  care»of  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  sewage. 

During  the  year  over  14  miles  of  sewer  conduits  have  actually  been  laid,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  included  the  greater  portion  of  the  larger  size  sewers  it 
will  be  seen  that  even  much  more  mileage  may  be  expected  during  the  coining  year 
when  the  smaller  sizes  are  laid.  In  all  52  miles  of  street  sewers  have  been  contracted 
for. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  water-supply  system,  and  the  complete  installa- 
tion of  a  new  sewage  system,  the  future  improvement  in  the  health  conditions  of 
Manila  should  be  even  more  rapid  than  they  nave  been  in  the  past,  because  then  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  struggle  against  the  tremendous  odds  which  have  confronted 
the  work  of  the  bureau  of  heSlth  in  the  past. 

HEALTH   RESORTS. 

The  Philippine  Islands  is  a  land  unusually  well  provided  with  thermal  and  mineral 
springs  and  attractive  regions  with  high  altitudes,  at  which  a  complete  change  may 
be  hsS.  In  nearly  every  province  spots  can  be  found  that  may  truly  be  called  natural 
health  resorts,  and  visitors  to  many  of  them  are  unquestionably  cured  of  their  ail- 
ments or  greatly  benefited  in  health. 

These  places  are  not  frequented  to  any  extent  by  the  American  or  European  popula- 
tion, except  Baguio,  Los  Bafios,  and  Sebul  Springs,  which  rank  in  importance  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  named.  Baguio,  although  only  130  miles  from  Manila,  is 
meteorologically  in  another  and  different  world.  Here  the  health  seeker  will  nnd 
every  natural  condition  he  can  pa^aibly  desfre.  As  the  islands  are  developed,  Ba^io 
is  bound  to  become  a  great  sanitarium  center.    The  civil  government  has  maintained 
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a  sanitarium  there  for  more  than  five  yean,  and  the  numbers  who  avail  themselvee  of 
the  advantages  .offered  have  increased  each  year,  the  increase  being  particularly 
notable  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  The  Benj^et  climate  is  very  favor- 
able for  neun^thenic  troubles  and  for  the  convalescent  penod  of  exhausting  diseases. 
Patients  suffering  from  dysentery  usually  show  marked  improvement  from  the  first, 
and  rapidly  re^n  their  normal  condition.  This  is  observed  also  in  nearly  all  cases 
of  health  impairment  due  to  overwork  or  mental  strain.  The  Army  has  already  estab- 
lished a  convalescent  hospital,  and  the  demand  on  it  is  so  great  that  no^tiations  have 
been  completed  for  the  erection  of  another  with  three  times  the  cai>aoity  of  the  firat. 
Tbe  Navy  also  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  a  report  of  a  special  committee  recommend- 
ing the  erection  of  a  hospital  has  bcin  forwarded  to  Washin^n.  The  coming  year 
wul  probably  witness  the  completion  of  this  hospital,  thus  bnnging  the  number  up  to 
three  and  this,  too,  before  the  establishment  of  railroad  conmiunication. 

Los  Bafios  is  a  beautiful  resort  situated  on  Lacuna  de  Bay,  a  few  hours*  trip  by  river 
steamer  from  Manila,  and  is  renowned  for  its  thermal  spnngs.  Excellent  results  are 
obtained  in  specific  diseases  and  in  rheumatic  condit'ons. 

Sebul  Springs,  in  Bulacan  Province,  is  an  old  Spanish  resort  and  still  maintains  its 
reputation,  especially  with  the  older  inhabitants.  It  is  understood  that  a  company 
is  now  p>erfecting  arrangements  to  establish  a  lai^e  hotel  at  this  point. 

These  places  mil  be  important  centers  just  as  soon  as  railway  facilities  are  provided. 

DECLINB  n^   DEATH  RATE. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  steady  decline  which 
took  place  in  the  average  number  of  daily  deaths  by  months  in  the  city  of  Manila  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  ended. 
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TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  FILIPINO   NURSES. 

The  bureau  of  health  has  entered  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  bur^u 
of  education  to  train  youne  Filipino  women  who  have  the  adaptability  and  deflire 
to  become  nursee,  so  that  mey  may  become  (qualified  to  take  the  places  in  the  hos- 
pit^.  Some  of  them  show  a  decided  talent  in  this  direction.  The  Commission  has 
sppropriated  firnds  which  are  to  be  used  for  granting  a  free  scholarship  to  one  person 
from  each  province.  In  addition  several  commercial  firms  have  defrayed  the  expense 
of  additiomJ  scholarships.  The  plan  b  to  give  the  girls  a  two  years'  course  imder  the 
supervision  of  a  graduate  trained  nurse.  Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  such  fea- 
turee  of  general  education  as  will  be  most  needful  in  the  study  of  nursing  and  also  to 
the  domestic  science  training.  The  course  will  be  largely  practical  and  to  this  end  a 
sDiall  hospital  ward  has  been  provided  which  draws  its  patients  from  the  hundred  or 
more  inmates  of  tJie  girls'  dormitory.    This  course  is  to  oe  only  preliminary  and  the 
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regular  training  will  be  completed  in  the  new  general  hospital  which  is  to  be  erected  in 
the  near  future. 

Nursing  has  undeigone  a  process  of  evolution  and  the  graduate  nurse  of  to-day  is 
quite  a  different  person  from  the  nurse  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  days  gone 
by  physicians  and  surgeons  never  required  of  a  nurse  what  is  expected  to-day.  Kecint 
years  nave  brought  about  changes  in  the  methods  of  diagnoses,  treatment,  and  preven- 
tion of  diseases.  Asepsis  alone  has  revolutionized  suigery,  but  asepsis  without  a 
trained  nurse  to  carry  it  out  is  impracticable.  The  preparation,  sterilization,  and  use  of 
the  different  siu^cal  materiab  give  scope  for  a  display  of  much  intelligence,  ingenuity, 
and  resourceful  economy.  A  trained  nurse  must  necesssurily  know  something  of 
bacteriology  and  pathology  in  order  to  carry  out  the  physician's  instructions  with 
regard  to  asepsis  and  to  detect  the  danger  signs  in  disease.  They  must  imderstand  the 
art  and  science  of  infant  feeding  and  know  how  to  prepare  infant  foods.  It  would 
perhaps  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  lack  of  local  trained  nurses  is  one  of  the 
principal  indirect  factors  in  the  hi^h  rate  of  infant  mortality  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  crusade  against  tuberculosis  could  be  undertaken  with  more  hope  of  success  if 
Filipina  trained  nurses  were  available  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  homes  regarding 
the  means  by  which  the  disease  may  be  prevented. 

The  nurse  is  indispensable  in  settlement  work,  in  district  nursing,  in  public-school 
sanitation,  in  tenement-house  inspection,  and  along  other  lines  wmch  it  is  desirable 
to  instruct  people  in  their  homes. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  in  no  other  vocation  does  the  true  woman  show  mcn^ 
of  beauty  and  dipiity  of  labor  than  in  nursing.  Correct  theory  and  scientific  accuracy 
in  general  principles  and  minute  details  are  both  desirable,  but  the  true  nurse  must 
possess  those  womanly  graces  of  tactfulness,  sympathy,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  her 
calling.  Skill  comes  by  doin^,  knowledge  comes  by  study,  but  the  higher  attributes 
come  only  through  careful  training  and  inheritance. 

STREET  SWEEPINGS   AS  FILLINO   MATERIAL. 

During  the  year  the  use  of  street  sweepings  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in  low  lands  has 
been  frequently  permitted  whenever  it  could  be  done  imder  proper  supervision.  It 
is  conceded  from  the  outset  that  the  use  of  this  material  is  not  desirable,  but  the  sani- 
tarian in  Manila  finds  himself  confronted  with  this  problem;  vast  areas  of  the  city 
being  at  or  below  the  level  of  high  tide,  is  it  better  to  permit  these  swampy  sectioniito 
exist  until  good  filling  material  can  be  obtained,  which  at  best  will  be  many  years  or 
is  it  better  to  put  up  with  a  slight  nuisance  which  at  most  will  not  persist  more  than  a 
few  weeks  and  have  land  at  once  which  drains  well  and  has  the  other  advantages  of 
high  ground?  Of  the  two  evils  the  latter  has  been  chosen,  with  the  result  that  areas 
of  many  acres  now  exist  where  only  filthy  swamps  were  found  before.  Experience 
has  shown  that  if  the  dumpings  of  street  sweepings  are  promptly  covered  wiUi  good 
clean  earth  to  a  depth  of  10  centimeters  or  more  no  nuisance  is  caused.  In  several 
instances  where  this  was  not  done  promptly  the  sweepings  made  an  admirable  breed- 
ing ground  and  a  veritable  plague  of  flies  resulted,  the  undesirability  of  which,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  cholera,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

STATISTICAL  DIVISION. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  it  has  been  the  aim  to  prepare  a  complete  statistical  repnort 
which  would  include  all  the  provinces  and  considerable  effort  has  been  made  to  bring 
about  this  result,  but  thus  far  without  success.  The  obstacles  which  have  constantly 
arisen  have  been  of  such  nature  as  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan,  and  the 
fulfillment  of  this  duty  must  be  left  to  the  futiure. 

The  number  of  births  registered  during  the  fiscal  year  were  7,136,  or  a  birth  rate  of 
31.92  per  thousand  inhabitants.  They  will  be  found  classified  by  sexes,  nationalities, 
legitimates,  and  illegitimates  in  a  table  appended  hereto.^  It  is  believed  that  the  total 
of  7, 136  is  really  lower  than  the  actual  number  of  births,  for  the  reason  that  a  part  of  the 
population,  fortunately  a  small  number,  still  remains  loath  or  indifferent  to  comply 
with  the  law.  This  belief  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  new  births  are  being  registered 
even  at  the  present  time  by  the  health  stations  when  the  death  certificates  are  pre- 
sented for  approval  previous  to  the  issuance  of  burial  permits  by  the  central  office,  of 
young  children  who  nave  not  before  been  reported.  It  must  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  this  tendency  is  gradually  diminishing. 

The  average  31.92  per  thousand  expresses  what  is  known  as  the  simple  birth  rate  in 
the  method  now  universally  used  for  calculating  the  birth  and  marriage  rates.     A 


o  Some  of  these  figures  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department. 
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different  method  has  been  devised  by  certain  statisticianfi  to  obtain  the  accurate  birth 
rate  of  a  given  community,  which  is  to  compare  the  number  of  born  legitimate  children 
with  the  number  of  married  women  under  45  years  of  age  and  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  with  the  unmarried  women  luider  ^5  years.  These  are  factors  which 
can  not  be  discarded  and  are  necessary  when  an  exact  computation  of  the  birth  rate 
is  desired. 

Eight  thousand  five  himdred  and  seventy-one  deaths  were  regirtered,  of  which 
8,251  were  residents,  or  a  death  rate  of  36.91,  and  230  transients.  The  rate  of  this 
year  has  been  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  three  preceding  fiscal  years — ^that  of  1903-4 
was  49.01;  1904-5,  40.58;  and  190^,  40.99.  Classified  by  sexes,  the  total  is  sub- 
divided into  4,832  males  and  3,739  females.  According  to  the  census  taken  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  the  population  of  Manila  is  composed  of  130,421  males  and 
93,121  females;  the  respective  deaUi  rates  therefore  by  sexes  would  be  37.04  and 
40.15.  The  high  mortality  prevailing  among  the  females  may  be  explained  as  espe- 
cially due  to  the  isud  that  there  were  97  deaths  registered  as  due  to  puerpeiid  troubles, 
a  condition  of  course  not  found  in  the  males. 

Classifying  ^e/leaths  by  ages,  we  find  that  there  were  891  deaths  among  children 
under  30  days  of  age,  2,167  among  those  between  30  days  and  1  year,  and  1 ,422  between 
1  year  and  5  years.  The  deaths  among  these  three  groups  of  ages  combined  were 
52.26  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  deaths,  the  first  group  alone  representing  10.39 
per  cent,  the  second  25.28,  and  the  third  16.59.  Among  those  who  died  at  uie  age 
of  90  years  and  over  the  death  rate  was  0.38  per  thousand  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  oscillations  observed  in  the  infant  mortality  during 
the  twelve  months: 


Under 
20  days. 

30  days 
to  1  year. 

lto2 
years. 

July 

1906. 

5.88 
6.79 
8.62 
13.49 
14.24 
16.29 

11.93 
12.87 
12.06 
12.46 
9.07 
12.52 

21.65 
24.14 
29.52 
28.96 
27.00 
26.99 

28.85 
25.75 
24.16 
26.86 
21.16 
22.45 

13.63 

Ai^oft 

10.55 

&Tt«ntwr  . 

7.80 

October 

5.39 

NnrnnN^r 

3.70 

December 

^ 

4.63 

JaniiAry 

1907. 

5.58 

^•hrmiry 

4.22 

March.. : 

4.79 

April 

6.46 

uSy 

7.45 

Jane 

9.21 

Total  average  for  the  year. 

10.39 

25.28 

7.89 

Classified  by  groups  of  causes,  the  deaths  were  as  follows: 


Males. 


Females. 


GenenU  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system 

Disease  of  the  drculatory  system 

Diseases  of  the  digestive  system 

Diseases  of  the  gaiito-orinary  system . . 

Puerperal  diseases 

Diseases  of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue . 
Diseases  of  the  oigans  of  locomotion. . . 

Cragenital  malformations 

Diseases  of  the  early  infancy 

BeoQity. 


1,981 

1,148 

141 

544 

95 


External  causes 

Undetermined  causes. 


8 

7 

5 

248 

76 

86 

44 


1,324 
940 
77 
463 
84 
97 


4 
1 
199 
137 
23 
20 


Total. 


4,832 


3,739 


For  the  purpose  of  completing  the  study  of  all  the  factors  which  have  an  influence 
upon  the  movement  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  as  one  of  them  is  the  number 
of  marriages  solemnized  and  this  information  is  not  obtained  bv  the  bureau  at  the 
present  time,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  other  more  accessible  data,  viz,  as  the 
number  of  mothers  who  have  borne  children  for  the  first  time  during  the  year,  from 
which  an  approximate  average  of  8.57  per  thousand  inhabitants  is  obtained. 
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The  following  provincial  table  is  believed  to  be  only  approximately  correct  and  it 
shoidd  not  be  used  for  drawing  deductions: « 

CIVIL  uosprrAL  division. 

The  amount  of  suffering  and  distress  which  has  been  relieved  at  this  government 
institution  during  the  year  can  scarcely  be  realized  by  persons  who  have  not  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  hospital  from  time  to  time.  Not  only  have  all  government 
employees  received  medical  care,  but  many  persons  outside  of  the  government  serv- 
ice, on  account  of  the  meager  hospital  feicilities  in  Manila,  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 
Although  the  buildings  lued  by  this  division  are  entirely  unsuited  for  hospital  pur- 
poses, me  painstaking  care  of  the  medical  and  nursing  staff  has  done  much  to  over- 
come this  shortcoming.  There  are  more  highly  trained  nurses  on  duty  at  the  civil 
hospital  than  at  any  hospital  in  the  Orient,  so  that  the  employee  who  falls  ill  at 
least  has  the  assurance  and  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  worlcis  for  a  government 
that  has  provided  facilities  for  his  care  which  are  far  above  the  average. 

The  results  of  the  treatment  of  patients  have  been  very  satisfactory.  There  were 
1,310  patients  treated,  of  whom  818  were  white,  463  Filipinos,  and  29  ^hmese,  Japanese, 
and  other  Asiatics.  Of  this  number  only  29  deaths  occurred,  3  being  patients  of  out- 
side physicians.  As  8  of  the  deaths  were  those  of  patients  brought  to  the  hospital 
in  a  moribund  condition,  they  may  be  properly  excluded  from  the  number  of  deaths 
in  the  institution.  On  tnis  basis,  the  death  rate  would  be  less  than  1)  per  cent  of  the 
cases  treated. 

The  number  of  prescriptions  filled  and  refilled  in  the  hospital  dispensary  was  over 
8,000,  and  the  number  oi  dressings  applied  in  the  operating  and  dressing  rooms  was 
nearly  11,000. 

About  1,000  minor  operations  were  performed  upon  outdoor  patients  who  presented 
themselves  for  treatment. 

The  efficiency  of  the  hospital  is  considerably  embarrassed  by  lack  of  suitable  Quarters. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  annual  report  for  the  next  year  may  record  the  assured  fact  of 
the  long  hoped  for  general  hospital  of  Manila. 

Elsewhere  will  be  found  a  report  in  detail  showing  the  number  of  patients  treated 
and  with  a  record  of  the  diseases  and  mortality.<» 

BILIBID   SANITATION. 

The  high  death  rate  in  Bilibid  prison  was  a  source  of  mortification  to  the  bureau 
of  health  long  before  it  took  over  the  medical  and  sanitary  work  of  the  prison.  One 
of  the  first  moves  after  assuming  this  work  was  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  by 
admitting  light  and  air  and  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  which  was  believed  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  excessive  mortality.  The  death  rate  was  123  per  thousand 
when  the  bureau  of  health  took  charge.  A  number  of  structural  improvements  have 
been  made,  all  the  drains  have  been  deepened  and  made  semicircular,  the  level  of 
the  ground  has  been  raised,  and  a  system  of  daily  sprinkling  instituted.  Drinking- 
water  barrels  were  provided  with  locked  covers  to  guard  against  contamination. 
Rigid  inspections  were  made  of  all  latrines.  Prisoners  who  were  sick  were  encours^^ed 
to  come  into  the  hospital  upon  the  appearance  of  their  first  symptoms.  Some  months 
after  the  introduction  of  these  immediate  measures  it  was  reduced  to  an  average  of 
about  75  per  thousand  and  here  it  remained;  it  seemed  impossible  to  get  it  any  lower. 
Like  everything  else,  there  was  a  rt^ason  for  this.  The  prisoners  were  dying  with 
ailments  that  should  not  have  killtHJ  them;  their  powers  oi  resistance  were  evidently 
impaired.  The  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  with  reference  to  eating  immediately 
suggested  a  clue  and  a  remedy.  The  clue  pointed  to  some  extraordinary  drain  on 
the  system.  There  was  plenty  of  food  but  imperfect  nourishment.  To  discover  the 
cause,  a  routine  practice  was  inaugurated  and  the  fect^  of  every  prisoner  in  the  prison 
was  examined  for  the  presence  of  ova  of  intestinal  parasites.  Tht^se  were  found  to  be 
present  in  about  60  per  cent  of  all  cases  examined.  Active  therapeutic  measures 
were  inaugurated  to  nd  the  patients  of  the  causes  of  these  debilitating  troubles  and  the 
result  was  immediately  satisfactory;  the  death  rate  fell  to  about  20  per  thousand. 

The  prevailing  diseases  treated  in  Hospital  "A," Bilibid  prison,  were:  Ankyloe- 
toma,  1,537  cases;  amoebic  dysentery,  551  cases;  acute  dysentery,  174  cases;  cholera, 
18  cases;  pneumonia,  62  cases;  beri-beri,  60  cases;  conjunctivitis,  221  cases,  and 
malaria,  174  cases. 


a  Omitted  and  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
6  The  statiHtics  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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During  the  previous  year  only  39  casee  of  ankyloBtomiafiis  were  treated,  as  compared 
with  1,537  cases  during  the  present  year.  Tnere  have  been  551  cases  of  amopbic 
dysentery  treated,  as  against  111  cases  for  the  preceding  year.  These  figures  do  not  by 
any  means  indicate  a  greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  and  may  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  detected  by  the  systematic  stool  examinations  which  have  been 
practiced.  Among  the  rarer  parasites  that  have  been  found  are :  Paiagonimus  wester- 
manii,  9  cases;  schistosoma  japK)nicum,  15  cases;  opisthorchis  sinensis,  5  cases;  balan- 
tidium  coll,  14  cases;  tenia  saginata,  20  cases;  tenia  solium,  2  cases,  and  tenia  nana,  3 
cases. 

Plans  have  been  drawn  for  a  new  sewer  sjrstem  and  for  new  sanitary  beds;  these 
improvements,  when  installed,  will  further  reduce  the  death  rate. 

Work  will  soon  be  begun  upon  a  new  prison  hospital,  which  is  greatly  needed.  With 
this  new  building  and  the  completion  of  the  improvements  already  m  progress  and  a 
continuance  of  the  same  competent  medical  supervision,  there  is  no  reason  wny  Bilibid 
should  not  be  made  the  healthiest  prison  in  the  Orient. 

Every  new  patient  is  subject  to  a  routine  treatment  before  he  is  assi^ed  to  a  brkade. 
If  these  measures  could  be  carried  out  throughout  the  city  generally,  it  is  believed  that 
the  infimt  mortality  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Of  course,  in  the  very  young  infants 
intestinal  parasites  would  not  be  found,  but  they  suffer  nevertheless  indirectly  from 
them  because  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  their  mothers  on  whom  they  rely  for 
support.  If  this  office  were  asked  to  give  the  most  common  affliction  of  the  natives  of 
theThilippines  it  would  unhesitatingly  name  intestinal  parasites. 

BENGUEJ  BANFTARIUM   DIVISION. 

The  erection  of  two  sawmills,  the  installation  of  additional  mining  plants,  the 
increase  in  road  work,  have  contributed  the  usual  percentage  of  accidents  and  other 
sickness,  which,  added  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  medical  work  caused  by  the  con- 
stantly augmenting  number  of  visitors  to  Baguio,  have  increased  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  hospital  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  heretofore  has  been  the  case. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Igorots  have  taken  more  kindly  to  hospital  treatment, 
and  their  sick  and  injured  nave  been  brought  for  many  miles  around  to  the  hospital  at 

The  prescriptions  filled  at  the  pharmacy  show  an  increase  of  55.29  per  cent,  or  710 
more  prescriptions  filled  than  last  year,  wnich  alone  is  an  indication  of  the  growth  of 
the  medical  work. 

Eightv  cases  of  malarial  fever  were  treated  at  the  hospital  and  the  results  were 
uniformly  satisfoctory,  much  more  so  than  those  cases  which  are  ordinarily  treated  at 
lower  altitudes.  All  of  these  patients  came  from  the  lowlands,  none  of  them  origi- 
nating in  altitudes  as  high  as  that  in  which  the  sanitarium  is  located.  The  mosquito 
transmission  of  malaria  theory  receives  further  confirmation  in  the  experience  at 
Baguio,  because  no  anopheles  mosquitoes  are  found  there. 

The  treatment  of  amoebic  dysentery  at  the  hospital  met  with  the  same  excellent 
results  that  were  obtained  in  years  past.  It  has  oeen  proved  beyond  question  tliat 
frequently  a  trip  to  Japan  or  to  the  United  States  can  be  avoided  when  this  malady 
resists  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  in  the  lowlands. 

In  addition  to  the  routine  work  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  hospital 
and  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  in  his  capacity  as  sanitary 
officer  of  the  province,  made  many  trips  of  inspection  to  markets,  mining  camps,  wate^r 
supplies,  etc.,  and  gave  the  necessary  directions  for  maintaining  them  in  proper  con- 
dition. 

One  case  of  cholera  was  imported  into  Baguio,  but  was  so  promptly  handled  that  no 
further  spread  of  the  disease  took  place.  An  outbreak  of  smallpox  which  occurred 
along  the  Benguet  road  was  quickly  suppressed  and  practically  no  spread  took  place 
from  the  time  the  orij^inal  cases  were  discovered. 

The  work  of  the  division  has  been  seriously  handicapped  by  the  poor  buildings 
which  had  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes  during  the  year.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  former  sanitarium  building  was  transferred  to  private  persons  for  hotel  pur- 
poses and  only  two  cottages  remained  in  which  to  conauct  the  hospital  work.  The 
appropriation  for  the  new  noepital  was  not  made  as  quickly  as  anticipated,  thus  giving 
rise  to  great  inconvenience  and  lack  of  facilities  for  doing  the  work  properly.    Tliis 


omission  has,  however,  now  been  supplied ,  the  Commission  having  appropriated 
^"50,000  for  the  construction  of  a  hospital  which,  it  is  thought,  will  meet  all  demands 
which  may  be  made  upon  it  for  some  years  to  come.  An  excellent  site  has  been  chosen 
and  it  is  lioped  that  within  six  montns  the  new  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 
There  were  26  Americans.  2  Europeans,  189  Filipinos,  and  48  Japanese,  maKing  a 
total  of  264  patients,  treatea  in  the  nospital,  which  is  an  increase  of  113  patients,  or 
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nearly  76  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  number  of  surgical  cases  treated  was  43.  an 
increase  of  nearly  54  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  nnmbier  of  outdoor  patients,  mostly 
Igorots,  was  1,371,  an  increase  of  over  129  per  cent. 

The  meteorological  advantages  of  Basniio  have  been  spoken  of  elsewhere.  The 
wannest  day  of  the  year  was  on  May  5,  when  the  temperature  was  26  centigrade  (79i^ 
Fahrenheit),  and  the  coldest  was  on  January  9,  when  the  temperattu^  was  4.4  centi- 
grade (40^  Fahrenheit).  The  highest  monthly  average  or  mean  temperature  was 
recorded  in  June,  23  centigrade  773.62^  Fahrenheit),  and  the  lowest  monthly  mean 
temperatiu'e  was  recorded  in  tne  month  of  February,  9.25  centigrade  (48.58*^ 
Fahrenheit). 

CULION   LEPER  COLONY. 

Mortality, — ^At  the  present  time  there  are  739  lepers  at  the  Culion  leper  colony.  The 
mortality  during  the  year  has  been  high,  which  may  be  ascribed  to  the  miserable 
physical  condition  in  which  the  lepers  were  found  at  the  time  they  were  gathered 
from  Uieir  respective  provinces.  Tne  creat  majority  of  them  were  beggars  too  eked 
out  a  miserable  existence  begging  on  tne  streets,  from  house  to  house,  or  existing  on 
such  charity  as  might  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Large  numbers  of  them  suffered  from 
gstngrenous  idcers.  Before  their  arrival  at  Culion,  a  number  of  them  were  afflicted 
with  beri-beri,  and  the  weakened  condition  in  which  many  of  the  others  were  foimd 
made  them  ready  prey  to  this  disease.  It  is  not  believed,  however,  that  the  transfer 
of  the  lepers  to  Cmion  in  any  way  hastened  their  end,  but  rather,  that  life  was  pro- 
louj^  in  many  instances  owing  to  the  medical  attention  ^ven  and  the  excellent  food 
which  is  furnished.  It  was  simplv  a  question  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  among 
those  remaining  in  this  group  death  is  comparatively  infrequent.  Thev  are  healthier, 
stouter,  and  generally  more  robust  than  wnen  they  were  received,  and  many  of  them 
bid  Mr  to  live  a  long  time.    The  deaths,  by  months,  were  as  follows: 


1906.  '  1907. 

January 23 

February 12 

March 13 

April ,  19 

May 17 

June 23 


July 45 

August 48 

September 39 

October 26 

November 36 

December 36 


Thus,  for  the  first  six  months  there  were  230  deaths  and  for  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
107.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  colony  during  the  latter  portion  of  this  perioa  had 
almost  double  the  population  it  had  during  the  commencement  of  the  year,  the  great 
reduction  in  the  death  rate  will  be  apparent. 

I  Practically  all  gan^nous  ulcers,  by  proper  medical  attention,  have  healed  and  the 
I  number  in  the  hospital  from  other  causes  has  been  gradually  i^educed.  The  deaths 
:  among  the  lepers  were  due  principally  to  gangrenous  septicaemia,  beri-beri,  tubercu- 
losis, or  general  debility. 

On  February  28  a  mild  case  of  smallpox  attacked  a  young  girl  of  the  colony.  Isola- 
lation  and  quarantine  were  maintained  for  a  month,  subsequent  to  disinfection.  Vac- 
cination of  all  the  lepers  of  the  colony  and  also  of  the  nonleper  employees  was  per- 
formed, with  the  ^tifying  result  that  no  other  cases  developed,  which  fact  again 
speaks  for  the  efficiency  of  vaccination  as  a  preventative  of  smallpox.  In  this  case, 
it  is  (^uite  interesting  to  note  the  result  of  tne  vaccinations.  In  the  lepers  we  had 
practically  virgin  soil;  some  had  been  vaccinated  during  the  Spanish  r^me,  but  the 
majority  had  not.  Many  adult  lepers  had  not  been  vaccinated  because  of  the  very  fact 
,  that  they  were  lepers,  and  also  leprous  children  were  passed  for  the  same  reason  by  pro- 
vincial vaccinators.  Thus,  with  good  fresh  virus  it  was  interesting  to  watch  results 
and  compare  the  percentage  of  takes  in  the  lepers  under  these  conditions,  and  of  the 
nonlepers,  employees,  amone  whom  there  were  many  laborers  who  had  never  been 
vaccinated.  The  number  of  takes  among  the  lepers  was  as  large  as  that  in  healthy 
subjects  and  in  no  particular  could  it  be  said  that  leprosy  modified  the  effect  of  the 
vaccination. 

The  source  of  infection  in  this  one  case  is  not  quite  clear.  None  of  the  lepers  had 
come  in  contact  with  persons  from  the  outside  world  for  several  months.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  contagion  came  in  some  textiles  which  were  sent  to  Culion  by  friends 
residing  in  infected  districts. 

Discipline. — ^The  behavior  of  the  lepers  has  been  good.  Among  the  1,000  inmates 
during  the  year,  but  one  serious  offense  was  committed  and  that  was  on  the  day  of 
admission,  which  was  November  1, 1906;  a  man  stabbed  his  wife  three  times  wi^  a  liolo, 
but  though  the  wounds  were  of  a  grave  character  she  eventually  recovered  and  her 
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buBband  was  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  and  to  be  deprived  of  his  gratuity 
indefinitely.  A  few  minor  offenses  have  occurred  and  suitable  punishment  admin- 
istered. Eighteen  leperaat  various  times  have  attempted  to  escape.  All  but  three 
have  returned  or  been  returned.  Two  groups  of  five  each  succeedea  in  reaching  Cuyo, 
in  a  small  open  boat,  but  were  apprehended  by  the  constabulary  and  returned  on  the 
kper  boat. 

Subsistence. — ^The  subsistence  furnished  has  been  excellent  in  quantity,  quality, 
and  variety.  Four  beeves  were  consumed  per  week,  the  same  bemg  inspected  and 
daughterea  at  Balala.  Other  food  consists  of  rice,  mangoes,  beans,  fideoe,  salmon,  cod- 
fish, tomatoes,  lard,  coffee,  sugar,  milk,  salt,  garlic,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  fresh  fish 
caught  by  themselves.  The  lepers  have  requited  that  fresh  vegetables  be  furnished 
them,  but  these  they  might  easily  raise  themselves  and  probably  will  do  so  to  a  small 
extent  this  rainy  season.  Seeds  have  been  given  them  and  permission  to  plant  at 
Baldat  and  Toboc. 

Productive  labor. — It  is  very  difiicult  to  accomplish  any  work  with  the  lepers;  many 
tie  reasonably  strong  robust  persons  who,  as  yet,  are  able  to  do  consideraole  work  if 
they  wished  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  the  majority  are  debilitated,  more  or  less  always 
ill,  easily  fatigued,  and  could  accomplish  nothing;  but  the  majority  of  those  who  could 
work  are  lazy  and  indolent,  and  as  long  as  they  are  clothed,  fed,  housed,  and  receive  a 
weekly  gratuity  of  20  centavoe,  from  the  government,  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  any 
fonn  of  manual  labor,  and  it  is  even  with  difficulty  that  the  ordinary  work  of  cleaning 
up  their  premises  is  accomplished. 

Births. — During  this  year  there  have  been  six  children  bom  at  the  colony,  three 
of  whom  survive.  In  four  of  the  cases  the  mothers  were  pregnant  before  arrival  at 
the  colony,  the  other  two  are  Culion  children,  bom  out  of  wedlock. .  This  brings 
up  probably  the  most  difficult  problem  to  handle  under  the  existing  conditions — the 
separation  of  sexes.  There  are  some  89  houses  on  the  colony  of  varying  accommoda- 
tions, all  located  within  a  radius  of  some  500  yards,  thus  bnnging  the  people  in  closo 
contact  nearly  all  the  time.  The  houses  have  been  numbered  and  certain  ones  desig- 
nated to  be  occupied  by  males  and  others  by  females,  except  in  the  case  of  a  family 
of  different  sexee  wMch  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  same  house  when  it  can  be 
oUisfaictorily  arranged.  At  night  the  separation  is  not  believed  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  police  and  others  who  are  depended  upon  to  carry  out  instructions  regarding 
this  matter  are  but  human  themselves  and  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  keep  the 
inmates  in  their  respective  quarters. 

The  missionary  work  which  is  done  among  the  lepers  by  the  two  members  of  the 
Jesuit  order  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  on  duty  there  have  no  doubt  had  an  excellent 
effect. 

In  order  to  give  these  unfortunates  the  greatest  measure  of  liberty,  they  are  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  the  island  at  will  dunng  the  daytime,  so  that  additional  oppor- 
tunities for  the  meeting  of  the  sexes  are  possible  even  though  absolute  separation 
could  be  enforced  at  night. 

The  question  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes  has  received  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  official  who  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  care 
of  the  lepers  in  Uie  Philippines  and  while  there  is  no  unanimity,  yet  the  concensus 
of  opinion  undoubtedly  is,  that  while  the  undesirability  of  the  commingling  uf  the 
sexes  is  fully  appreciated  and  greatly  to  be  deplored,  yet  judging  from  the  customs 
and  habits  of  tne  people  it  is  thoiuiit  that  the  complete  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
impracticable,  if  not  impossible.  Tne  remedy  lies  rather  in  persuasion  than  in  the 
application  of  force  and  it  is  believed  that  the  former  will  yield  the  best  results.  It 
is  a  moral  question  and  since  the  government  of  the  colony  is  made  to  conform  ;is 
closely  as  jHracticable  to  that  of  the  ordinary  Philippine  town,  it  would  appear  that 
the  management  of  this  question  should  be  left  to  the  persuasive  methods  of  the 
dturch. 

CkHdren. — ^It  has, about  been  decided  to  build  a  suitable  house  in  the  nonleprous 
portion  of  the  colony  for  the  care  of  such  children  as  are  bom  at  the  colony,  where 
they  would  be  cared  for  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Snprovements. — ^The  regular  employees  of  the  colony  with  practically  no  outside 
asrifltance  made  many  improvements  during  the  year  and  in  consequence  the  appear- 
ance of  the  colony  hais  been  much' enhanced. 

A  fill  was  made  near  the  quarters  of  the  nonleprous  employees,  and  a  large  bode^ 
erected  thereon.  The  new  gravity  water  system  with  its  pipe  line  of  more  than  amfle 
in  len^h  which  leads  from  a  reservoir  back  in  the  hills  has  been  completed  and  more 
water  is  available  for  the  colony  than  can  possibly  be  used.  A  large  lighter  was 
boilt  for  unloading  freight.  The  constmction  of  steps  and  proper  walks  is  well  under 
way.  A  house  for  the  assistant  physician  is  under  construction.  All  buildings  have 
hea^  lepaiied  where  necessary.    The  nipa  houses  used  by  the  lepers  are  being  repaired 
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by  themselves  with  nipa  which  was  furnished  them.    Changes  were  made  in  some  of 
the  water-closets.     Considerable  painting  and  whitewashing  was  accomplished. 

During  the  coming  year,  it  is  proposed  to  build  an  addition  to  the  hospital  and  to 
erect  another  bodega  so  that  the  buildings  which  are  now  used  for  that  purpose  may  be 
used  for  living  quarters  for  lepers.  The  construction  of  nipa  houses  will  be  steadilv 
continued.    Plans  for  a  new  building  for  nonleprous  children  are  now  being  prepared. 

8AN   LAZARO   HOSPITALS  DIVISION. 

This  division  comprises  the  smallpox,  plague,  cholera,  and  leper  hospitals,  the 
hospital  for  the  insane,  the'  morgue,  and  the  crematory.  In  all  of  its  hospital  depart- 
ments 488  patients  have  been  admitted  during  the  year,  308  of  whom  were  remaining 
on  June  30.  One  of  the  principal  benefits  accruing  from  conducting 'these  different 
institutions  under  one  management  is  economy.  The  daily  cost  of  subsistence  for 
the  year  has  averaged  about  34  centavos  Philippine  currency,  which,  considering 
the  character  of  the  food  which  has  been  provided,  is  remarkablv  low. 

Insane  department. — The  insane  department  has  been  somewhat  overcrowded,  but 
in  January  of  the  present  year  the  construction  of  a  new  ward,  which  will  accommodate 
250 J  was  begun.  It  is  now  almost  completed  and  will  be  ready  for  the  reception  of 
patients  August  15.  The  new  building  is  of  reenforced  concrete,  and  is  practically 
fire  and  earthquake  proof.  With  this  increase  in  the  facilities  of  the  dapartment, 
accommodations  for  350  insane  persons  will  be  available.  The  male  inmates  have  been 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  time  m  cultivating  vegetables,  and  the  female  inmates  have 
rendered  much  assistance  in  doing  much  of  the  sewing  that  is  required  for  the  different 
divisions  of  the  bureau.  The  majority  of  the  males  do  not  take  very  kindly  to  physical 
work  and  much  persuasion  is  often  necessary. 

Leper  department, — At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there  were  129  male  and  87  female 
lepers  remaining  in  the  hospital,  and  a  happier  and  more  contented  lot,  so  far  as  lepers 
go,  could  not  be  found  anywhere. 

A  new  X-ray  apparatus  of  the  latest  design  has  been  installed,  and  by  its  mere  pres- 
ence alone  has  done  much  to  make  the  lepers  better  satisfied,  because  they  feel  that 
efforts  are  at  least  being  made  to  cure  them  of  a  disease  that  has  been  considered 
incurable  heretofore. 

With  the  kind  gift  of  a  Spanish  resident,  instruments  were  purchased  and  a  leper 
orchestra  was  organized,  which  furnished  considerable  diversion  for  a  time,  but  unfor- 
tunately the  fingers  of  the  players  soon  became  so  abraided  and  sore  that  the  string 
instruments  had  to  be  discontinued. 

Cholera,  plague,  and  smallpox  departments. — ^The  plague  and  smallpjox  wards  have 
been  very  Dttle  used.  The  cholera  ward  has  practically  been  closed  since  October  of 
last  year.    At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  these  three  wards  were  empty. 

Morgue. — During  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  835  bodies  have  passed  through 
the  morgue,  most  of  them  being  sent  there  to  be  buried  free  of  chaige  as  pauper  patients 
by  the  city.  It  is  now  the  practice  not  to  cremate  except  when  requested,  owing  to 
the  opposition  to  this  method  of  disp^osinfe  of  the  dead. 

(The  statistical  tables  for  this  division  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) « 

CLERICAL   DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  clerical  division  was  often  seriously  handicapped  during  the  year 
owing  to  the  various  changes  in  personnel,  the . necessity  for  employing  temporary 
emplovees  to  replace  those  on  leave  and  to  the  expansion  of  the  bureau. 

At  the  present  time  amonp;  the  American  employees  there  are  but  two  in  the  division 
who  were  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  of  those  present  now,  includ- 
ing the  chief  of  the  division,  none  have  been  employed  for  a  complete  year.  F^m 
the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the  experience  of  this  office  corresponds  closely  to 
that  of  nearly  every  bureau  of  the  insular  government — increasing  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing and  retaining  the  services  of  trained  employees.  The  majority  of  them  resign 
and  return  to  the  United  States,  where  they  usually  work  for  lower  salaries  than  are 
paid  here.     This  question  is  becoming  serious  and  should  receive  attention  at  once. 

The  law  which  changed  presidents  of  provincial  boards  of  health  and  made  them 
district  health  officers  and  therefore  employees  of  this  bureau  occasioned  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  correspondence;  the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of  inmatets 
at  the  Culion  leper  colony;  the  passage  of  the  recent  act  which  provides  for  the  con 
solidation  of  municipalities  into  mimicipal  health  districts*  the  changes  made  in  the 
license  law;  the  several  hundred  additional  vaccinators  who  were  employed  during 

fl  These  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs^  War 
Department. 
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the  year,  a  record  of  each  one  of  whom  is  kept;  the  increase  in  the  number  of  insane 
at  present  being  cared  for  by  this  bureau;  the  new  cemetery  law,  which  provides  that 
every  cemetery  in  the  Philippine  Islands  must  be  passed  upon,  and  the  many  other 
duties  which  have  been  added  to  the  bureau  of  health  have  placed  an  enormous 
amount  of  additional  work  upon  this  division.  It  is  therefore  very  satisfactory  to 
report  that  there  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  clerical  force,  the  work  being 
hiuidled  by  the  number  of  employees  who  were  authorized  last  year. 

It  is  beheved  that  more  overtime  work  has  been  done  and  more  accomplished  with 
less  employees  than  was  the  case  in  any  other  bureau  of  the  government. 

(The  financial  statement  will  be  found  in  the  appendix.) 

SANITARY   ENGINEERING   DIVISION. 

The  work  of  this  division  has  been  considerably  interrupted  by  a  change  in  enei- 
ncCTB,  Mr.  J.  D.  Fauntleroy  having  resigned  to  enter  the  Keclamation  Service  of  the 
United  States.  Practical  operations  in  Manila  were  suspended  almost  entirely  during 
the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  In  December  the  energies 
of  the  division  were  directed  to  closing  up  the  outstanding  orders  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
begin  the  work  of  the  new  year  under  the  sanitary  code  which  had  been  passed  to  go 
mto  effect  on  January  I.  The  other  three  months*  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
groundless  protests  against  the  new  legislation.  The  press  nad  so  excited  the  people 
that  it  was  deemed  best  to  hold  all  work  in  abeyance  until  they  had  time  enough  to 
see  that  they  were  being  misled,  and  the  code  itself  was  no  stricter  than  the  scattered 
ordinances  which  had  regulated  these  matters  for  many  years. 

The  scope  of  the  work  of  the  sanitary  engineering  division  covers  the  entire  islands 
and  more  and  more  attention  is  being  paid  each  year  to  provincial  work. 

The  various  styles  of  septic  vaults  which  have  been  evolved  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  since  the  American  occupation  have  now  been  so  perfected  and  have 
given  such  uniform  satisfaction  that  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  include  in  this 
annual  report  a  drawing  of  each  style.  The  diagrams  and  instructions  which  are  sent 
out  to  contractors  are  as  follows:** 

(Statistical  tables  showing  work  accomplished  in  Manila  during  the  year  appear 
in  the  appendix.) & 

PROPERTY  DIVISION. 

Although  the  dem^ids  upon  this  division  have  increased  enormously,  the  per- 
sonnel h£s  remained  the  same  as  last  year.  Property  which  amounted  in  value  to 
nearly  P"  100,000  was  received  at  the  main  storeroom  and  carefully  checked  upon  its 
receipt,  errors  were  frequently  detected  and  substantial  savings  made  by  the  business- 
like manner  in  which  tne  work  was  carried  out.  Subsistence  supplies  to  the  amount 
of  F'144,557.07  were  purchased  and  their  delivery  supervised  in  Manila  or  the  ship- 
ments made  when  they  were  for  the  provinces.  The  selection  of  supplies  to  the 
amount  of  ^22,407.10  was  made  and  their  delivery  arranged  direct  from  tne  warehouse 
of  the  seller  to  the  division  of  this  bureau  for  which  they  were  intended,  and  when 
it  is  remembered  that  these  purchases  were  largely  composed  of  innumerable  small 
items,  like  the  selection  of  ligatures,  the  size  of  needles,  the  length  of  probes,  the 
diape  of  knives,  etc.,  the  painstaking  care  required  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  purchase  of  supplies  through  tne  property  division  has  continued  to  give  most 
aatis&ictory  results.  Tne  experience  gained  last  year,  added  to  the  knowledge  which 
has  been  acquired  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  has  enabled  the  bureau 
to  save  thousands  of  pesos  over  what  has  been  jmid  heretofore  for  similar  supplies. 
The  greatest  attention  is  constantly  given  to  prices  current  in  the  local  market,  and 
when  the  cost  is  favorable  advantage  is  taken  of  such  circumstance,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened frequently  that  the  knowledge  that  this  bureau  had*  of  low  prices  was  also 

«  The  following  diagrams  of  vaults,  with  accompanying  specifications  and  instruc- 
tions as  to  their  construction,  have  been  omitted  from  this  report  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affeirs,  War  Department: 

Tight  vault  for  houses  of  two  or  more  stories. 

Septic  discharge  vault. 

AbscHrbing  basin. 

Septic  araorbing  vault. 
.    Gravel  filter  discharging  catch-basin. 

Ti^t  vault  without  seats. 

^  These  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Departoieiit. 
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fumiehed  to  other  bureaus,  so  that  the  savings  made  not  only  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  this  bureau,  but  were  participated  in  by  the  government  as  a  whole. 

Two  million  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  units  of  vaccine  virus  were  forwarded  to  the  provinces,  which  were  divided  into 
497  shipments.  This  work  was  handled  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  vaccine  reached 
its  destination  in  better  condition  and  more  promptly  than  has  ever  been  the  case 
heretofore,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  and  more  inaccessible  regions  of  the 
Philippines  had  to  be  reached  during  the  past  year.  By  keeping  a  careful  super- 
vision over  the  drug  stock  on  hand,  the  old  stock  which  was  bought  years  ago  has  l^n 
almost  entirely  closed  out  without  loss  to  the  government,  and  the  care  which  has  been 
exercised  in  only  keeping  on  hand  such  drugs  as  are  not  likely  to  spoil  and  for  which 
there  is  a  constant  demand  also  resulted  in  a  material  saving. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-^  requisitions  were  filled  and  forwarded  to  the  provinces 
and  to  hospitals  and  health  stations  in  Manila.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  remedy 
packages,  ranging  in  value  from  ^5  to  1^25  were  prepared  and  disposed  of  as  follows 

Sold  to  individuals  or  other  bureaus 78 

Issued  to  indigent  persons 59 

Remaining  on  hand 39 

Much  time  was  devoted  to  the  repair  and  care  of  public  property  and  many  articles 
made  serviceable  for  a  number  of  years  longer  on  account  of  naving  received  timely 
attention. 

INSPECTION    DIVISION. 

This  division  was  nominally  organized  September  29,  1898,  but  was  restricted  in 
its  operations  until  the  dry  season  of  1901,  when  it  was  enlarged  solely  for  the  purpoee 
of  combating  a  threatened  plague  epidemic.  Upon  the  appearance  of  cholera  in 
April,  1902,  it  was  enormously  increased  by  the  employment  of  a  large  number  of 
emergency  inspectors,  about  7,000. 

The  division  now  consists  of  35  district  health  officers,  of  whom  5  are  on  duty  in 
Manila;  7  sanitary  inspectors,  of  which  number  6  are  on  duty  in  Manila;  12  assistant 
sanitary  inspectors,  all  on  duty  in  Manila.  The  ambulance  corps,  the  municipal 
pharmacy,  and  the  disinfecting  corps  are  also  branches  of  this  division.  The  munic- 
ipal sanitary  inspectors  in  the  provinces  are  not  included  in  its  personnel,  though  it 
exercises  indirect  control  over  tnem. 

The  passage  of  the  pure  food  and  drugs  law  and  the  inspections  required  by  the 
sanitary  code  in  Manila  have  greatly  increased  the  duties  pertaining  to  this  division, 
which  was  already  charged  bylaw  with  making  regular  inspections  of  work  of  munic- 
ipal boards  of  health,  of  the  work  of  all  employees  of  the  bureau  of  health,  of  the 
cleaning  of  the  sewers,  streets,  walks,  alleys,  public  squares,  and  parks;  of  the  col- 
lection and  disposition  of  garbage  and  dead  animals,  night  soil,  and  contents  of  cess- 
pools, and  of  the  sanitation  of  houses,  factories,  mills,  schools,  prisons,  dairies,  markets, 
meat  shops,  bakeries,  public  water  supplies,  public  bath  houses,  wells,  cisterns, 
cemeteries,  undertaking  establishments,  asylums,  jails  and  barracks,  poorhouses, 
theaters,  and  all  public  institutions  and  places  of  public  resort. 

From  the  nature  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  this  division  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a  medium  of  communication  between  the  public  and  the  administrative  direction 
of  the  bureau;  hence  it  has  been  necessary  constantly  to  insist  upon  the  observance 
of  uniform  courtesy  and  forbearance  on  the  part  of  its  employees.  The  enforce- 
ment of  health  regulations  has  ever  l>een  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  people,  but 
the  success  with  which  this  division  has  avoided  serious  complications  and  embar- 
raasments  testifies  to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  a  policy  of  courtesy  and  kindness. 

In  Manila  the  sanitary  inspectors'  section  of  this  division  made  560,168  inspections 
of  houses  during  the  year,  and  have  caused  82,814  house-cleaning  orders  to  be  exe- 
cuted. As  a  result  of  these  inspections,  there  were  also  36,902  yards  and  718  cesspools 
cleaned.  Three  hundred  and  twelve  samples  of  food  and  dnnking  water  were  col- 
lected and  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis. 

The  statistics  for  many  other  results  accomplished  will  be  found  in  the  appendix, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  represent  the  amount  of  work  performed  in  figures  alone,  as  a 
laige  part  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  no  record  can  be  made.o 

During  the  year  there  were  5,331  disinfections  made.  A  disinfection  may  mean 
simply  a  disinfection  of  the  premises  or  it  may  mean  the  disinfection  of  almost  every- 
thing found  upon  the  premises,  as  well  as  wearing  apparel,  cooking  utensils,  bed  cloth- 
ing; in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  the  medium  of  conveying  germs  of  disease. 


o  These  tables  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  ASatrs, 
War  Department. 
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THE   BOAKD  OF  MEDICAL  EXAMINBR8. 

During  the  year  the  board  of  medical  examiners  registered  13  doctors  of  medicine. 
6  licentiates  of  medicine,  27  cirujanos  ministrantes,  and  2  midwives,  making  a  total 
of  48.  Of  this  number^  7  doctors  of  medicine,  5  licentiates  of  medicine,  22  cirujanos 
ministrantes,  and  7  midwives  were  registered  bv  examination,  and  the  lemamder 
by  reason  of  having  been  in  the  islands  prior  to  the  passage  of  act  No.  310. 

The  total  receipts  of  the  board  were  ^860  and  total  expenses  P'366.88,  leaving 
a  credit  balance  of  F503.12,  which  was  covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  27  cirujanos  ministrantes  or  practicantes  were 
rej;istered  during  the  year,  while  the  number  of  physicians  was  only  19.  A  cirujano 
ministrante  is  not  a  physician  nor  is  he  a  trained  nurse,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
law  ^ves  him  a  l^fal  status.  With  two  medical  colleges  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
the  time  has  certamly  come  when  he  can  be  eliminated  from  the  fiela  of  medicine. 
Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  act  No.  310  be  so  amended  that  the  board  of  medical 
examiners  will  not  be  required  to  license  cirujanos  ministrantes  in  the  near  future. 

Fewer  flagrant  violations  of  the  medical-practice  act  have  come  to  notice  during 
this  year  tlutn  in  any  year  since  its  passa^.  The  board  has  never  been  sure  of  its 
position  with  reference  to  cirujanos  ministrantes  or  undergraduates  in  medicine. 
In  Spanish  times  these  people  acted  as  assistants  to  physicians;  that  is,  they  acted 
more  or  less  in  the  capacity  of  nurses;  not  trained  nurses,  because  they  never  had  the 
training.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  tnose  who  have  alroEuiy  regis- 
t^ed  practice  as  physicians  in  remote  municipalities  and  discontinue  from  now  on 
the  title  of  cirujano  ministrante,  as  it  is  generally  called,  or  practicaute  in  medicine. 

THE  BOARD  OP  DENTAL  EXAMINERS. 

Nineteen  meeting^  were  held  during  the  year  and  six  applicants  presented  them- 
selves for  examination,  two  certificates  havmg  been  issued  to  graduates  and  one  to  a 
cirujano  ministrante.  Among  the  dentists  registered  was  a  gniduate  of  the  dental 
department  of  the  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  who  is  the  first  Filipino  dentist 
to  ^[raduate  from  a  collc»^e  in  the  United  States  since  American  occupation.  A 
Filipino  member  of  the  board  of  dental  examiners  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  before  the  Spanish-American  war  and  has  been  practicing  contin- 
uously in  the  city  of  Manila,  except  during  the  time  he  was  studying  in  Paris  and 
other  European  cities.  It  is  understood  that  several  young  Filipinos  are  studying 
in  American  dental  colleges  and  will  soon  return  to  the  islands  to  engage  in  practice. 

The  bout!  reports  that  there  have  been  no  violations  of  the  dental  mw  during  the 
year  of  sufi&cient  importance  to  necessitate  prosecution. 

There  were  collected  from  all  sources  T9)  and  expended  for  all  purposes  ^344. 

BOARD   OF   PHARMACEUTICAL  EXAMINERS. 

This  board  has  held  two  examinations  during  the  year,  as  reauired  by  law,  the  first 
on  July  3,  at  which  17  applicants  presented  themselves,  and  tne  other  on  January  2, 
when  20  applicants  were  present,  making  in  all  37  applicants  during  the  year.  Out 
of  this  nuinber  only  two  were  succesdhil,  a  percentage  of  a  little  less  than  5^.  In 
expbmation  of  why  so  few  of  the  applicants  were  successful  in  the  examination,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the  board,  so  feu*  as  practicable,  are  made  to 
conform  with  the  standard  of  American  pharmacy  and  that  with  most  of  the  candi- 
dates the  practical  experience  or  the  theoretical  knowledge  was  deficient.  Those 
who  seem^  to  have  tne  one  lacked  the  other.  The  members  of  the  board,  two  of 
whom  are  Filipinos,  are  to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
theprofession  of  pharmacy. 

The  board  issued  37  apprentice  certificates  and  8  tenaporary  certificates  without 
examination,  and  collected  from  all  sources  the  sum  of  T'962  and  expended  for  all 
purposes  ^596,  leaving  an  imexpended  balance  of  1^366,  which  has  been  covered  into 
the  treasury. 

EXPENDrrURES. 

At  the  doee  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  unexpended  balance  from  the  appropriation 
for  Uie  previous  year's  current  expenses  (^125,487.20)  reverted  to  the  treasury.  The 
amount  available  for  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  was  ^1,048,000. 

The  total  expenditures  authorized  from  the  ciurrent  appropriation  bills  was  1^885,- 
719.24,  leaving  an  estimated  balance  of  ^163,719.24  whicn  will  revert  to  the  treasury. 
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These  figures  are  perhaps  not  absolutely  accurate  because  the  cost  of  supplies  yet 
to  arrive  from  the  Unitea  States  and  the  amounts  of  the  bills  contracted  auring  the 
latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  are  not  yet  known  and  can  only  be  estimated. 

(Detailed  financial  statement  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. ) 

CONCLUSION. 

From  a  sanitary  standpoint  the  year  covered  by  this  report  has  been  a  succeflsful 
one,  successful  not  only  because  it  has  been  practically  free  from  the  devastating 
influence  of  epidemic  diseases,  but  because  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  along 
the  lines  of  r^,  effective  sanitation,  and  the  administration  has  proved  sound  from 
a  business  standpoint.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount  spent  this  year  has  produced 
greater  results  than  any  similar  amount  during  any  year  previous.  Lives  tnat  have 
been  saved  if  measiu*ed  in  terms  of  commercial  value  would  reach  an  enormous  amount, 
but  when  measured  in  relation  to  their  value  to  the  body  politic,  especially  when 
such  relation  is  affected  by  the  conditions  of  an  underpopulated  country,  the  results 
are  beyond  human  calculation.  Heretofore  the  bo^  efforts  of  this  bureau  were  neces- 
sarily expended  on  Manila  and  municipalities,  not  far  removed,  but  as  the  work  has 
become  more  systematized  it  has  become  practicable  to  extend  scientific  methods  of 
sanitation  to  the  more  remote  districts.  The  importance  of  the  work  becomes  appar- 
ent when  comparisons  are  made  with  nearby  omental  countries.  The  conditions  for 
the  spread  of  plague  are  as  favorable  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  they  are  in  many 
parts  of  India  where  it  is  raging  with  great  severity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philip- 
pines are  no  more  inmiune  to  cholera  than  are  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal.  Why  is  it 
that  the  country  is  not  decimated  bv  devastating  epidemics  of  smallpox  as  are  certain 
parts  of  China?  The  only  available  explanation,  so  far  as  this  office  knows,  is  that 
eternal  vigilance,  which  is  the  price  of  success,  has  been  observed. 

The  newspapers  are  not  yet  through  praising  the  results  gained  by  the  sanitary 
methods  adopted  by  the  American  Government  in  Habana  during  the  early  part  of 
the  American-Spamsh  war.  These  measures  were  indeed  successnil  and  deserve  all 
the  compliments  they  have  received,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  they  were 
brought  about  under  very  favorable  auspices;  that  the  country  was  under  military  rule 
and  tnat  the  orders  of  the  health  officer  were  supported  by  the  prestige  of  martial  law. 
The  Cuban  politicians  and  the  opposing  press  were  for  the  time  silent;  sanitation  was 
the  order  of  the  day  and  no  excuses  were  taken;  no  lawyers  to  contest  in  court;  no 
restraining  orders  and  no  legal  obstacles.  Large  suras  of  money  for  sanitary  purposes 
were  appropriated  in  Cuba  while  in  the  Philippine  Islands  only  small  amounts  were 
available  for  sanitation.  The  results  here  have  been  brought  about  on  different  lines; 
every  effort  that  has  made  for  progress  has  been  obstructed  by  meddlesome  opposi- 
tion, and  every  advance  has  been  sharply  contested.  Perhaps  in  the  long  run  it  will 
all  be  for  the  best,  and  the  results  may  be  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  if  they 
had  been  gained  with  less  effort.  It  has  been  a  campaign  of  education,  patience  and 
persistence. 

Reference  to  the  statistical  tables  in  each  succeeding  annual  report,  will  show  a 
steady  decrease  in  the  dangerous  communicable  diseases  since  American  occupation. 
While  they  show  the  success  that  has  been  achieved,  they  do  not  record  the  hard 
work,  the  discouragements,  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  those  to  whom  the  credit 
is  due — the  employees  of  this  bureau — therefore  it  remains  for  the  director  of  health 
publicly  to  acknowledge  their  part  in  bringing  about  what  he  believes  to  be  a  success- 
ful issue. 

Very  respectfully,  Victor  G.  Heiser, 

Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health 

and  Marine- Hospital  Service,  Director  of  Htxdih. 

To  the  Secretary  ov  the  Interior, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
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APPENDIX. 

STATISTICAL  TABIiES— BTJBEATJ  OF  HEALTH. 

GENERAL   STATISTICS.^ 

Poptdation  of  the  city  of  Manila. 
[Health  census  of  1907.] 


Nfttlonallty. 


Population. 


Americana 

FUiplnoi 

Spaidards 

Other  Europeans. 


5,199  I 
196,202 
2,903 
977 


Nationality. 


Chinese 

All  others. 


Population. 


18,028 
1,143 


Total. 


223,542 


o  Unless  otherwise  stated  these  statistlos  are  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1907. 
Births  reported  in  Manila.^ 


Nationality. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Annual 
average 
per  l.OOO. 

Ameiicans 

71 
3,508 
16 
11 
11 
1 

56 

3,337 

16 

11 

8 

127 
6,036 
32 
22 
19 
1 

24.42 

Flfipincw    .             

35.61 

Spaniards 

11.02 

CiitlMr  Enroneans         « . , . 

22.51 

^jauropeans                    .................................... 

1.05 

illothers.  .             

0.87 

Total  and  averace , . . .  r 

3,708 

3,428 

7,136 

31.92 

o  Incomplete. 
Number  of  deaths  and  death  rate  per  1,000  among  residents  of  Manila,  by  nationalities. 


Nationality. 

Number 
of  deaths. 

Annual 
average 
perl,  WO. 

Nationality. 

Numlier 
of  deaths. 

Annual 
average 
per  1,000. 

Americans 

29 

7,804 

46 

21 

5.59 
30.96 
15.84 
21.49 

Chinese 1          329 

18.24 

FUiptoos 

All  others 

22 

19.24 

^^paniards 

Total  and  average 

Other  Europeans 

8,251 

36.91 

A  classified  report  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  Manila,  including  transients. 


Males. 

Number. 

Females. 

'  Number. 

1 

Married , 

955 
1 
312 
885 
2,585 
96 

Married 

Divorced 

Widows 

Single 

Gins.        ..                      .     .  . 

1                 806 

Dhroiced 

2 

Widowers 

1                 546 

8in|^ 

!                 240 

.     i             2,110 

CoodttlQD  noi  stated.      

Condition  not  stated 

33 

Total 

4,834 

1             3,737 

Grand  total 

1             8.571 

StflWrths 310 

Nmnber  of  deaths  with  medical  attendance 4, 865 

Nmnlier  of  deaths  without  medical  attendance 3, 706 

Total 8.571 
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Deaths^  by  age^  including  transients. 


Age. 

Number. 

Age. 

Number. 

Under  30  days 

801 
2,1«7 
677 
745 
212 
102 
344 
442 
536 
701 

40  years  to  SO  years 

fiao 

30  days  to  1  year 

50.  years  to  60  years 

307 

1  year  to  2  years * 

60  vears  to  70  vears 

294 

2  years  to  5  years 

70  years  to  80  years .  . 

217 

6  years  to  lo' years 

80  years  to  90  years 

122 

10  years  to  15  years 

90  years  to  lOo' years     .... 

4B 

15  years  to  20  years 

Over  100  years 

36 

20  years  to  25  years. ,. 

TTnlmovn    ... 

19 

26  years  to  30  years 

Total 

30  years  to  40  years 

8,571 

Comparative  mortality  in  Manila  from  January  1,  1901  j  to  June  30,  1907. 


Months. 


1901. 


Number 

of 
deaths. 


Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000. 


1902. 


Number 

of 
deaths. 


Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000. 


1903. 


1904. 


Number 

of 
deaths. 


Annual 

Number 

Aximial 

death  rate 

of 

death  rate 

per  1,000. 

deaths. 

per  1,000. 

a28.98 

796 

6  42.64 

a27.23 

709 

6  40.59 

a25.94 

761 

6  40.23 

•  27.31 

748 

641.40 

a37.06 

766 

6  41.09 

•  20.45 

800 

6  44.28 

6  38.21 

866 

6  40.39 

6  46.17 

1,032 

6  56.28 

6  67.97 

i;064 

6  58.80 

665.10 

1,018 

6  54.0 

6  63.91 

987 

6  62.97 

647.89 

794 

6  42.S 

January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December.. 


753 

689 
885 


621 
606 
702 
767 
855 
848 


•  36.25 

•  36.72 

•  42.66 

•  44.07 

•  43.47 

•  30.89 

•  29.27 

•  33.79 

•  38.15 

•  41.16 

•  42.18 

•  41.30 


760 

706 

770 

1,327 

1,688 

1,418 

2,223 

1,712 

1,132 

927 

1.035 

753 


•  36.56 

•  37.63 

•  37.06 

•  66.01 

•  81.26 

•  70.54 
•  107.02 

•  82.42 

•  56.31 

•  44.62 

•  51.48 

•  36.25 


602 
511 
530 
649 
770 
592 
620 
862 
1,228 
1,217 
974 
894 


Months. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August  — 
September 
October... 
November, 
December. 


1905. 


Number 
of  deaths. 


685 
608 
563 
530 
526 
593 
747 
841 
1,013 
850 
944 
841 


Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000. 


36.69 
36.05 
30.15 
29.32 
28.16 
32.81 
40.00 
45.03 
56.06 
45.51 
52.24 
45.03 


1906. 


Number 
of  deaths. 


737 
505 
600 
555 

600 
693 
1,451 
1,182 
835 
684 
653 
597 


Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000. 


639.47 
6  35.28 
632.13 
6  30.27 
6  32.13 
636.72 
6  77.72 
6  63.31 
6  46.22 
6  36.64 
636.14 
6  31.98 


1907. 


Number   L^S'SL 

of  deaths.  ,  <»**^  J™ 

per  1.000. 


632  > 

473  I 
454  I 
416 

4621 
402 


^33.21 
«27.69 
C24.45 
C22.06 
C24.35 
^21.89 


'  •  Death  rate  computed  on  population  of  244,732  (health  department's  census). 
b  Death  rate  computed  on  population  of  249.941  (official  census,  1903.) 
<;  Death  rate  computed  on  population  of  223.542  (health  census  of  1907). 

Mortality  compared  with  sam^  period  of  previous  years. 


First  quarter. 

Second  quarter. 

Third  quarter. 

Fourth  quarter. 

Number 

of 
deaths. 

Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000. 

Number 

of 
deaths. 

Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000. 

Number 

of 
deaths. 

Annual 
death  rate 
per  1,000. 

Number 

of 
deaths. 

Ammal 
death  rate 
perl>000. 

1901 

2,327 
2,236 
1,652 
2,266 
1,856 
1,932 
1,509 

42.93 
41.25 
30.48 
41.16 
34.24 
35.64 
28.48 

2,410 
4,433 
1,911 
2,314 
1,649 
1,848 
1,280 

43.97 
80.80 
34.87 
42.22 
30.09 
33.72 
22.98 

2,077 
5,067 
2,710 
2,962 
2,601 
3,468 

47.49 
91.46 
48.91 
63.46 
46.94 
62.69 

2,661 
2,715 
3,085 
2^769 
2,635 
1.934 

46.22 

1902 

29.00 

1903 

56.68 

1904 

40.96 

1905 

47.56 

1906 

34.90 

1907 
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VIEW  OF  THE  SITE  OF  DAM  OF  THE  NEW  WATER  SYSTEM  LOOKING  WEST  THROUGH 

THE  GORGE. 
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^^VING   PIPE  POR  THE  NEW  WATER  SYSTEM. 
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MILK  VENDORS.  OLD  STYLE. 
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Reports  received  of  lepers  living  in  the  variotis  provinces  J^ 


Provinces. 


Race. 


Abr» Filipino. 

Albay ^o... 

Ambos  CamAiliies do... 

Antkioe do... 

BaUaii ....do... 

BaUngAs ....do... 

Bengoet* ...do... 

BuUcan !....do... 

Cagayan |.-..do... 

CaTite ....do... 

Ceba ....do... 

Calicnic — do... 

Docoa  Norte ....do... 

UocoaSur — do... 

laabeia ....do... 

La  Laguns.  - — do ... 

Leoanto-Bontoc  ^ I.... do... 

Hiaamis do 

Moroft - 

Negroa  Oockleiital 

Noevs  Eci  ja 

Nuera  Vlrcaya* 

Pampanga 

PaiKaaUiaii 

Riz2T 

Romblon 


Moro. 


lo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Samar ....do. 

Soraogon do. 

fjar!--.:::::::::::::::::::;:::d2: 

Tayaba* do. 

CriJoo ••^^^ 

Zambates. ..-.-----: -do- 

San  Laxaro  Hospital (*) 


Total- 


I  ChUdren.     Single.  \  Married. 


^ 

% 


I 

a 


6 
41 
20 


5 

16  : 

13  L 


4  3         12 

27        9        8  I      3 

5  7       10  I      6 


5 

18 

82 

27 

42 

50 
196 
491 

78 

149 

8 

15 

16  i 

^  I 
143  I 

^1 

2  I 
13 
49  I 
61 

2 


1 
2 
24 
96 
2 
11 


3 
14 

1 

11 
13 
29 

102  I 

21H 

22 

74 

2 

9 


9 
15 
18 
40 


2 

2 

21  . 
13 
23 
16 
63  ' 


110     154 

18       51 


28! 

'      3  I  86  ; 

I       I 

15  I       1    11  I 

4    1      1 

3         1  5 

32    1      1  I  18 

26         6         4  I  20 


3 
1 
14  , 


5  I 

8  , 

..,201 

44  I    45 

1  ' 

14 

1 

4 

24 

24 

1 


1 
3 
10 
3 
13 
4 
17 
60 
17 
26 
2 
1 


6 

18 


2 
1 

14 
13 


59 
2 
25 
16 
30 
23 
128 

1,820 


28 
1 

15 
4 

17 

27 


24       18       27  I 


I  <    21       13 


5 

9  I 
11 
12 
62  ' 


2 
8 
14 
37 


18  I 
4 
18 
11 
35 


8 
2 
4 
9 
22 


1 
9 
3 
5 
3 
6 

23 
3 

17 


2 
13 

1 
16 

^1 

12 


1  2 

1  3 

2  2 
9  12 


1         5 
io  !    16 


1 

o 


11 

57 
33 

4 

8 

31 

43 

42 

83 

75 

276 

739 

118 

235 

10 

25 

19 

76 

220 

2 
44 

6 
16 
81 
77 

2 
30 
87 

3 

40 
20 
47 

:>o 

216 


972     181       92     832     452     677     286     130     142       2,826 


oThis  ia  a  oomplet«  report  of  all  lepera  known  to  exiat  in  the  Philippine  lalanda. 
b  Revised  reports  not  reoelTed. 


e  European,  1 ;  FiUplnoa,  737;  Chinese,  1. 
d  Fillpinoe,  214;  Chinese,  2. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 


Reports  received  of  insane  persons  living  in  the  various  provinces. 


Race. 

1 

Females. 

Children.       Single. 

Married. 

1 

..... 

2 

2 
9 
3 
2 
6 
3 
2 
4 
7 
3 

? 

ProTiDoee. 

8 

h 

(t^ 

1 

Abr» 

FiUpino. 

34 
23 
35 
32 

9 
43 
279 
29 
17 
67 
29 
203 
73 
109 
90 

9 
19 
10 
34 
15 

9 
60 
58 
99 
19 

4 
35 
86 
41 

5 
32 
88 

9 

10 

128 

38 

4 
76 

9 
20 
24 
38 

2 
36 
280 
23 
15 
60 
27 
124 
30 
55 
90 

6 
16 

7 
17 
21 

7 
64 
38 
78 
19 

5 
25 
67 
16 

3|      4 
11        6 

25 

1 
6 
19 
19 

'*26' 
212 
13 
8 
27 
13 
95 
17 

1 

7 
5 
13 

•J 

35 
20 

62 

12 

1 

13 
28 
11 

"io* 

36 
6 
6 
75 
17 
3 

6 

4 
11 

7 

3 

4 
50 

4 

3 
16 
10 
25 
11 
25 
14 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

14 
12 
15 

1 

*9' 
24 

5 

2 

4 
19 

2 

5 
21 

'\ 

18 

1 
5 
3 
13 

*5* 

45 
7 
4 
18 
10 
13 
6 
10 
19 
5 
.     5 

"a 

5 
2 
17 

1 

5 
3 
6 

25 
2 

3 
3 
1 
6 
2 
6 

16 
3 
3 

14 
4 
7 
7 

10 

22 

43 

Albay 

43 

Ambos  Camarines 

....do... 

11           M 

50 

Antiaue                    

...do... 

t     / 

23 

70 

Bataan 

....do... 

' 

5 
37 
209 
22 

11 

Batangas                     .  . 

do 

1 

79 

Bohol 

....do... 

n|    . 

5SB 

Bulacan 

....do... 

62 

fiuravan 

do 

12 
45 
16 
162 
58 

7R 

32 

Capiz 

...do... 

1 

127 

Cavite                    .    ... 

do... 

56 

Cebu 

.do... 

14 

41 

327 

Ilocos  Norte 

....do... 

103 

llocos  Bar 

.do... 

2  1      1 

164 

Hollo 

::::do::: 

1    !        72 

180 

Isabela 

....do... 

...do... 

do... 

.:::: 

4 

16 

LaLaguna 

Ix^panto-Bontoc 

t 

15 
6 
27 
9 
8 
46 
40 
80 
17 
4 

26 
40 
32 
3 
24 
65 
5 
5 
95 
18 

1 
1 
1 

1 

'  *5" 
6 

4 
1 

..... 

4 

4 

2 

...J. 

12 
9 

8 

1 
1 
6 
14 
3 

36 

.::::i:: 

17 

Leyte 

..  do... 

3  

1    1 

61 

Masbate 

....do... 

36 

Mindoro 

.do... 

16 

MiAAtnlii 

....do... 

4  

133 

Negros  Occidental.  • 

Negros  0  riental 

....do... 
....do... 

96 

177 

Nueva  Edja 

....do... 

1 

1 

38 

Nueva  Vizcaya 

....do... 

^ 

Pampanga 

....do... 

j 

....do... 

2  i 

1 

163 

Rlzia 

....do... 

67 

Romblon 

....do... 

6 

Samar 

....do... 

28 
63 
10 
10 
103 
25 
6 
16 

:::::i::::: 

4 
21 
2 
3 
15 
6 
1 
6 

\ 

2 

"4* 

5 

5 
6 
2 
1 

12 
2 
2 
3 

60 

Sorsogon 

....do... 



151 

Surigao 

....do... 

1 

19 

Taiiac 

do*. . . 

1 

20 

Tayabas 

....do... 

8|      1 

231 

Union 

....do... 

63 

Zambal^w 

....do... 

3 
50 

10 

San  Lazaro  Hospital 

(«) 

3 

« 

Total 

1,960 

1,480 

64 

32  !   I   422 

933 

379 

313 

104 

202 

3,4« 

1 

a  Americans,  5;  Euroi)eans,  2;  Filipinos,  81;  Chinese,  2;  others,  2. 
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Reports  received  of  blind  permnu  living  in  the  variouM  provinee$. 


Baoe. 

1 

1 

Childrea. 

Shigle. 

Married. 

1 

1 

Prowbiw 

1 

h 

1 

1 

i;i 

1 

Abra 

Fllljjtao. 

44 

306 
136 
72 
22 
92 
196 
122 
51 
148 
52 
344 
90 
114 
229 
127 
336 
33 
71 
59 
143 
43 
166 
115 
36 
133 
225 
37 
47 
101 
50 

55 

301 
116 
69 
21 
88 
150 
83 
64 
148 
44 
296 
107 
132 
235 
107 
195 
35 
48 
40 
108 
43 
183 
86 
39 
69 
140 
36 
36 
84 
46 

3 
73 

1 

7 
15 
46 
14 

3 
12 

5 
40 

5 
13 
38 
17 
64 

3 

6 

"ii* 

3 
12 
30 

**67* 
16 

26 

22 

14 
23 

15 
15 

10 

177 
64 
28 
8 
33 
91 
44 
15 
54 
33 

153 
31 
38 
92 
40 

168 
14 
43 
31 
57 
16 
63 
30 
17 
67 

139 
14 
17 

15 
150 
46 
23 
8 
38 
69 
35 
14 
49 
20 
133 
36 
37 
89 
39 
95 
13 
21 
16 
34 
13 
47 
26 
17 
29 
94 
6 
10 

84 

^ 

46 
37 
18 
46 
15 
106 
37 
40 
09 
50 
57 
12 
14 
21 
36 
12 
64 
34 
10 
33 
45 
12 
23 

22 
47 
19 
10 

1 

10 
25 
17 
13 
27 

6 
59 
18 
29 
31 
23 
29 

7 
12 

5 
15 

9 
43 
U 

4 

30 
17 
12 

8 

14 
31 
22 
15 
3 
13 
15 
27 
15 
36 
10 
46 
27 
23 
40 
30 
37 
4 
8 
7 
35 
13 
37 
21 
4 

34 
16 
5 
7 

18 
37 
35 
22 
7 
33 
31 
24 
33 
63 
14 
81 
S3 
51 
101 
36 
49 
13 
11 
17 
39 
17 
78 
40 

s 

99 

AJbaj 

606 

Ambos  Camartnes 

Antique 

BaUan 

Batanga* 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

253 
131 
43 
180 

Bchol      

do... 

348 

TMdacan . .     , 

....do... 

204 

^jgy^ 

....do... 
....do... 

115 
296 

ttvite 

CWra 

....do... 
do... 

96 
039 

nocOT  Norte 

DooosSnr 

DflOo 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

197 
246 
464 

LaLagana 

L^yteT. 

Maabate 

KlBamla 

NegrosOoekicntal.... 

Ncgros  Oriental 

NiKva  Eciia  .          .  . 

....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
...do... 

234 
521 

67 
119 

99 
345 

85 

Paiwaaiiiao.. 

Eizai 

...do... 
....do... 

249 
201 

RamUoD.           

....do... 

65 

SnoMT 

do... 

302 

....do... 

1 

' 

16 

365 

CnrtottA     

....do... 

63 

Tartac . .   . , 

....do... 

83 

TataImji 

.  do 

185 

uS2o?f:::::::::;:::: 

....do... 

3 

3 

19 

9 

21 

14 

16 

31 

105 

Total 

3,796 

3,166 

468 

307 

1,583 

1,231 

1,066 

563 

500 

m 

6,964 

Smallpox  and  plague  rtporUfor  ifontia. 


NatlonaUty. 


FfltpUioa.... 
Fonigiiein.. 


CUxiMe. 
Total. 


SmaUpox. 


Plague. 


Caaea. 


Male. 


Female. 


26 


Deatha. 


Caaea. 


Deatha. 


Male.  Female. 


Male.  Female.  Male. 


Female. 


Health  diatrlot  and  age. 


Smallpox. 


Plague. 


Caaea. 


Deatha. ,  Caaea.  !  Deatha. 


Health  diatricta: 

No.  1,  Intramoroa 

No.2,Melaks. .v. 


No.  4,  Sampaloc. 
No.  5,  Tondo.... 
No.6,Paoo. 


Total. 


76 


1  .. 


Under  1  year 

1  year  to  10  yeara. . . . 
Iff  yeara  to  20  yeara. . 
20  yeara  to  30  years. . 
30  yeara  to  40  years. . 
40  years  to  50  yeara. . 
Oror  50  yeara 


1   . 


Total. 


75 


Number  of  caaea  found  alive,  amallpox,  75;  plague,  0. 
Number  of  caaea  foond  dead,  amallpox,  l;  plagae,  0. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINB  COMMISSION. 
Cholera  report,  city  of  McmUa. 


NationaUty. 

Cases.        1       Deaths. 

Male. 

Female.;  Male. 

Female. 

AmerfcAiiff 

12 
371 

!•  . 

FilipinoB 

291       318 

270 

Forpigiw-TM 

17               6,6 
22    1      20 

2 

ChlnfliM» ...        

Total 

422 

296  1    363 

272 

District  and  age. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


Health  districts: 

No.  1,  Intramuros. 

No.2.Mei8lc 

No.  4,  Sampaloc... 

No.  5,  Tondo 

No.  6,  Paco 


Total. 


Ages: 

Under  1  year , 

1  year  to  10  years..., 
10  years  to  20  years.. 
20  years  to  30  years. 
30  years  to  40  years. 
40  years  to  60  years. 
Over  50  years 


87 

60 

241 

206 

102 

80 

220 

196 

68 

63 

718 

625 

9 

9 

178 

168 

123 

93 

193 

165 

112 

91 

52 

61 

51 

48 

Total. 


718 


Number  of  cases  found  alive 282 

Number  of  cases  found  dead 436 

Total 718 


Cases  and  death  registered  from  cholera  in  the  Philippine  Islands  (city  of  Manila 

excepted). 


Province. 


Cases.      Deaths.    Mortality. 


Bataan 

Batangas 

Benguet 

Bulacan 

Capis 

Cavite 

IloUo 

Laguna 

Moro 

Nueva  Ecija 

Occidental  Negros 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Riz3 

Samar 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Grand  total  and  general  average 


1 

2 

1 

1,290 

260 

214 

1,798 

447 

9 

765 

92 


1, 


85 
780 
80 
91 
132 


7,085 


0 

1 

1 

925 

156 

165 

1,319 

344 

7 

646 

64 

764 

65 

627 

60 

78 

112 


5,243 


Percent. 
0.00 
60.00 

loaoo 

71.70 

6a  00 

77.10 
73.45 
76l96 
77.77 
7L37 
69.56 
73.60 
7&44 
8a  38 
86l25 
86.71 
84.84 


74.00 
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Epidemic  of  cholera  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  provinces  from  August  fS^  1905  ^  to  June 

SO,  1907. 


Period. 


Manila. 


Canes.      Deaths.    Mortality. 


Provinces. 


Cases.      Deaths.    Mortality. 


AoguBt.  1905 

8q)temlw,  1906 

October,  1905 

November,  1905 

December,  1905 

First  quarter,  1908. . . 
Seeond  quarter,  1906. . 
Third  quarter,  1906... 
Fourth  quarter,  1906. 
First  quarter,  1907. . . 
Second  quarter,  1907 . . 


51 
147  : 

31  * 

18 
S  I 

28 

102  I 
684 

34 


46 

126 

29 

17 

8 

27 

92 

505 

30 


Percent. 
90.19 
86.n 
93.54 
94.44 

loaoo 

96.42 
9a  19 
86.98 
8&20 


81 

65 

334 

252 

358 

249 

480 

335 

387 

290 

2,138 

1,644 

365 

236 

4,893 

3,703 

1,942 

1,379 

235 

148 

Percent. 
80.24 
75.44 
09.55 
69.79 
75.06 
76.89 
64.65 
75.67 
71.00 
62.97 


Total. 


1,103 


970 


87.94 


11,213  I 


8,301 


74.03 


Oulion  leper  colony  division. 


Status. 

Europeans.   1      Filipinos. 

Chinese. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.  Female. 

1 

190 

434 

2 

4 

137 

181 

3 

1 

1 

338 

Admitted 

615 

Bom 

5 

6 

Tranaferired 

Ewaped 

7 
135 
480 

2 

70 

248 

0 

Died!?;. 

205 

ll«maining.  Jrme  30, 1907 

1 

1 

739 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  expenditures  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1907 
chargeable  against  the  appropriation  made  by  act  No.  1527  for  the  bureau  of  health 
during  that  period : 

Amount  appropriated ri,  038, 000.00 

£xpendituree  chargeable  as  follows: 
Salaries  and  wages — 

General n33, 438. 26 

Examining  boards 1, 125. 88 

Emergency  funds,  general 1, 843. 75 

District  health  officers,  at  large 37,015.62 

District  health  officers,  8i)ecial  districts 76, 299. 10 

Culion  leper  colony  division ^ 16,680.88 

Emergency  fund,  Culion 340. 35 

Vaccinating  division 54, 275. 50 

San  lAzaro  Hospitals  division 37, 007. 50 

Emergency  fund,  San  Lazaro 17, 245. 55 

Civil  Hospital  division 65, 167 .  87 

Emergency  fund.  Civil  Hospital  division 176. 00 

Benguet  ^witarium  division 7, 741. 17 

Prison  Sanitation  division 6, 943. 33 

455,  300. 76 

Contingent  expenses: 
General — 

Medicines  for  indigent  natives 5, 794. 60 

Disinfecting  apparatus*  and  disinfectants 4, 953. 85 

Stationery  ana  office  supplies 2, 520. 16 

Miscellaneous  supplies 509. 41 

Rent,  poet-office  box 32.00 

Transportation  of  freight 1,494.97 
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Contingent  expenses — Continued. 
General — Continued. 

Telephone,  general T700. 73 

Purcnase  of  office  furniture 1, 909. 66 

Cablegrams 66.00 

Periodicals 54. 60 

Repairs  to  office  furniture 182. 25 

Suigical  instruments 18. 00 

Printing 15,181.39 

Transportation,  city  of  Manila 20,133.89 

Traveling  expenses,  regular  employees 10, 745. 25 

Incidentals 190.40 

Postage  and  telegrams 1, 460. 88 

Hospicio  de  San  Jos6 46,785.30 

Hospital  de  Santiago 960.00 

Colegio  de  Santa  Isabel 4,848.56 

San  Vicente  de  Paul  Oil^han  Asylum 1,448.90 

Traveling  expenses,  district  hesdth  officers,  spe- 
cial districts 9, 137.45 

Sanitary  stations,  rent 320. 00 

Incidentals,  sanitary  station ~  131. 65 

M29, 569. 90 

Vaccinating  division: 

Ice  for  preserving  virus 442. 95 

Purchase  of  vaccine 30,236.75 

Antiseptic  supplies  and  dressings  for  vaccinators 2, 710. 12 

Traveling  expenses  of  vaccinators 9, 319. 69 

42,709.51 

San  Lazaro  hospitals  division: 

Subsistence 48, 884. 57 

Leper  gratuity 2, 316. 43 

Medicines 1, 886. 41 

Fuel 1,769.93 

Lights 3,002.20 

Soap .^ 673.51 

Forage  and  horseshoeing .* 705. 49 

Clothing,  insane 619.80 

Tobacco  and  cigarettes 124. 61 

Clothing  lepers 1, 715. 12 

Bedding 195.80 

Incidentals 1,890.42 

Telephone .* 176. 05 

63,96L34 

Civil  hospital  division: 

Subsistence 61, 963. 54 

Medicines 8,860.83 

Miscellaneous  and  general  supplies 5, 528. 71 

Post-office  box  rent 24.00 

Transportation  in  Manila 3. 00 

Repairs  and  purchase  of  equipment 1, 019. 02 

Rent  of  buildings 12, 000. 00 

Lights 4, 187.63 

Telephone 281.00 

Coal  and  oU 1, 284 .  88 

Laundry 7,367.23 

Forage 390.53 

Horseshoeing 38. 64 

Traveling  expenses,  employees 920. 00 

Incidentals 286.55 

104, 145. 06 

Culion  leper  colony  division: 

Subsistence,  employees 2, 959. 40 

Subsistence,  lepers 27, 835. 68 

Hospital  equipment 337. 20 

Leper  gratuity 4,734.26 

Clothing 3, 189.40 

Bedding 200. 00 

Stationery  and  printing  supplies 18. 20 
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Culion  leper  colony  division — Continued. 

Fuel,  light,  oil,  etc ri, 067,53 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 206. 05 

Incidentals 2, 153. 10 

Tninsportation  of  lepers 780. 90 


Prison  sanitation  division: 

Medicines 9, 135. 73 

Disinfectants 1,924.06 


Benguet  Sanitarium  division: 

Subsistence 2, 9 14 .  51 

Hospital  furnishings 894. 66 

Meoicines  and  surgical  supplies 267. 04 

Fuel 348.20 

Maintenance  of  transportation 44. 45 

Laundry 450.00 

Repairs 3. 00 

Incidentals 262.95 


r43,481.60 
11,059.79 


5,184.81 


Grand  total 855, 412. 77 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  actual  expenditiires  made  from  funds 
appropriated  in  act  No.  1527,  there  are  the  following  outstanding  obligations  chiugeable 
to  the  appropriation  of  the  bureau  and  funds  appropriated  for  same  during  the  fiscal 

Stationery  and  office  supplies TISS.  66 

Incidentals,  sanitary  stanons 19. 80 

Medicines  and  supplies,  Central  Dispensary. 493. 78 

Drwsings,  supplies,  vaccinating  division 663. 50 

Disinfectants,  Manila 274. 32 

Medicines  and  disinfectants,  prison  sanitation  division 277. 54 

Medicines  and  supplies,  indigent  persons 308. 40 

Incidentals,  San  lAzaro  Hospital 108. 93 

Medicines  and  supplies,  San  Lazaro  Hospital 930. 39 

Soap,  San  Lazaro  Hospital 480. 70 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  civil  hospital 577. 15 

Medicines  and  supplies,  civil  hospital 1, 587. 10 

Coal  and  oil,  civil  hospital 202. 81 

Medicines  and  supplies,  Culion  leper  colony 620. 89 

Bedding,  Culion  leper  colony 174. 66 

Freight  and  postage,  Culion 100. 41 

Clothing,  Culion  leper  colonv 3, 172. 43 

Incidentals,  Culion  leper  colony 50. 96 

^tchen  equipment,  Culion  leper  colony : 28. 50 

Medical  and  surgical  supplies,  Benguet  Sanitarium 35. 02 

Freight,  Benguet 8.63 

Balance  freight ,  Benguet 1. 89 

10,306.47 

In  addition  to  these  appropriations  there  was  appropriated  by  resolution  of  the 
Conunission,  subsequently  confirmed  by  act  No.  1660,  r'10,000  for  the  collection  of 
lepera,  the  whole  of  which  has  been  expended  as  follows: 

Collection  and  maintenance  of  lepers ITS,  070. 53 

Traveling  expenses  of  officers  ana  employees  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  lepers 420. 70 

8,491.23 
Outstanding  obligations 1, 508. 77 

10,000.00 
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The  Commission  also  appropriated  ITSSjOOO  for  the  construction  of  an  annex  for  260 
additional  insane  at  San  Lazaro,  the  construction  of  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
bureau  of  public  works.  From  this  sum  F 10 ,000  was  allotted  for  the  furnishing  and 
equipment  of  the  annex,  which  was  expended  as  follows: 

Phon(^:raph  and  records / » .  1^*125. 00 

Sundnes 4,770.38 

Outstanding  obligations: 

Miscellaneous  sup.,  bureau  of  science — 

Coal ,  blankets ,  etc 1, 03 1 .  90 

Others  not  specified 2, 072. 72 

Retiuned  to  bureau  of  public  works 2, 000. 00 

10,000.00 

The  following  amounts  as  credits  to  this  appropriation  were  collected  during  the 
year: 

Refund  by  provinces  of  salaries  of  district  health  officers 1^*66. 363. 02 

Refund  by  bureau  of  education  of  one-half  salary  of  Dr.  Anna  Dixon  Peck, 

supervising  nurse. 472. 21 

Sale  of  medicines 730.86 

Sale  of  supplies,  ambulances,  bull  carts,  sanitary  pails,  demijohns,  etc..  4, 712. 68 

Miscellaenous  collections,  San  Lazaro  Hospital 308. 20 

Miscellaneous  collections,  civil  hospital 26, 176. 12 

Miscellaneous  collections,  Benguet  sanitarium 10, 173. 13 

Subsistence  Culion  leper  colony .'  164. 64 

109,087.68 

• 

Note. — Detailed  statistical  data  on  the  following  subjects  has  been  omitted  from 
this  appendix  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insiuar  Anairs,  War  Department: 
Births  and  deaths. 
Diseases  causing  death. 
Deaths  by  occupations. 
Number  attended  by  municipal  physicians. 
Rejxort  of  crematories. 
Sanitary  inspection  and  disinfection. 
Action  taken  on  application  for  licenses. 
Vaccinations. 
Sera. 
Cholera. 

San  Lazaro  Hospital. 

Leprosy,  cholera,  plague,  and  smallpox  statistics. 
Moimie  and  crematory. 
Bilibid  vital  statistics. 
Civil  hospital. 
Chinese  hospital. 
Benguet  sanitarium. 
Iwanig  penal  colony. 
Sanitary  engineering  data. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  CHIEF  QTJAKAinDrE  OFnCES. 

United  States  Treasury  Department, 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 

Office  of  the  Chief  Quarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 

ManUa,  P.  /.,  August  1.  1907. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  transactions  of 
the  bureau  of  quarantine  service  for  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  IIK/T : 

The  close  of  this  period  finds  the  health  situation  in  the  Philippines  more  sat- 
isfactory than  at  any  time  since  American  occupation  of  these  islands  in  1898, 
and  from  a  study  of  the  history  previous  to  that  date  It  is  probably  safe  to  infer 
that  sanitary  conditions  are  better  than  for  many  years  prior  to  1898. 

Cholera  is  not  known  to  be  present  anywhere  In  the  islands.  There  has  been 
no  case  of  plague  since  April,  1906.  There  is  less  smallpox  than  for  any  period 
during  the  past  50  years.  In  provinces  In  which  there  have  been  6,000  deaths 
annually  heretofore  from  this  cause  not  one  person  has  died,  nor  has  there  been 
one  death  form  this  disease  in  the  city  of  Manila.  Owing  to  the  thorough  and 
persistent  vaccination  of  the  crews  of  vessels  only  one  case  of  varioloid  oc- 
curred among  them,  instead  of  a  great  number  as  heretofore. 

While  the  major  part  of  the  Improvement  which  has  been  brought  about  is 
due  to  the  efforts  of  the  insular  health  authorities,  yet  great  assistance  to  this 
end  was  rendered  by  the  quarantine  service  In  the  Philippines,  and  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  officers  who  are  stationed  at  the  princi- 
pal China  and  Japan  ports.  Not  only  was  not  a  single  case  of  quarantlnable 
disease  permitted  to  enter  the  Philippine  Islands  from  foreign  countries,  but 
also  the  efforts  of  this  bureau  in  preventing  the  spread  by  sea  of  cholera,  which 
prevailed  extensively  in  Manila  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  were  entirely 
successful. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  report  that  the  work  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  continues  to  meet  with  encouragement  at  the  ports  of  entry  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  exist  between  the  Service 
and  the  army,  navy,  customs,  and  insular  officials.  The  uniform  effectiveness 
of  the  measures  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  islands  has  gained  for  the 
Senice  the  c<mfidence  of  the  public,  and  even  the  inconvenience  of  14  months  of 
outgoing  quarantine  during  a  period  of  great  business  depression  was  borne 
with  admirable  imtience. 

PERSONNEL. 

Passed  Asst.  Surg.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  chief  quarantine  officer  for  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Manila. — Passed  Asst.  Surg.  Victor  G.  Heiser,  in  command;  Passed  Asst. 
Surg.  T.  B.  McCllntic;  Asst.  Surg.  F.  H.  McKeon;  pharmacist  and  disbursing 
officer,  N.  C.  Comfort 

Itariveles. — Asst.  Surg.  R.  E.  Ea)ersole. 

lUAlo. — Asst  Surg.  Joseph  Pettyjohn. 

Cebtt. — ^Asst  Surg.  Herbert  M.  Manning;  Pharmacist  Charles  R.  McBride. 

Zamboanga. — Acting  Asst.  Surg.  J.  F.  Slier. 

Jolo. — ^Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Charles  B.  Ewlng. 

Cavite. — Acting  Asst  Surg.  D.  N.  Carpenter. 

Olongapo. — Acting  Asst  Surg.  C.  P.  Kindleberger. 

In  addition  to  the  officers  71  employees  are  now  engaged  In  assisting  to  con- 
duct the  service  operations.  They  perform  the  duties  of  clerks,  dlsinfectors, 
vaccinators,  crews  of  vessels,  quarantine  attendants,  etc    Total  personnel,  83. 

The  present  chief  quarantine  officer  also  occupied  the  position  of  director  of 
health  for  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  year.  The  arduous  labors  of  both 
positions,  the  responsibility,  and  the  control  of  an  appropriation  of  over  a 
million  has  taxed  his  physical  powers  almost  to  the  utmost. 
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MANILA  OFFICE. 

The  offices  occupied  by  tlie  bureau  are  located  lu  the  custom-house  and  are 
very  convenient  to  the  shipping  public. 

The  office  work  has  been  conducted  by  the  chief  clerk,  one  American  clerk, 
two  Filipinos  who  act  as  clerks  and  disinfectors,  and  a  janitor-messenger.  The 
clerical  work  has  been  kept  practically  up  to  date.  The  card  indexing  of  all  the 
incoming  and  outgoing  correspondence  from  1900  to  date  has  been  completed. 
The  office  hours  have  been  from  7.30  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  every  day,  and  it  has 
been  due  to  the  long  hours  of  constant  application  that  the  vast  amount  of  work 
has  been  accomplished.  The  office  force  not  only  handles  the  correspondence, 
reports,  and  records  for  both  the  Federal  and  insular  governments,  but  also 
secures  and  forwards  the  supplies  to  the  stations  in  the  Islands,  vaccinates  mem- 
bers of  crews  who  apply  at  the  office,  inspects  cargo  and  effects  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  issues  bills  of  health,  certifies  all  shipments  on  United  States 
bills  of  lading,  prepares  the  estimate,  and  disburses  the  quarantine  service 
appropriation. 

CHOLERA. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  service  was  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  preventing  the  spread  of  cholera  by  sea  from  Manila  and  near-by  provinces 
to  other  islands  in  the  Philippines.  Cholera  had  commenced  to  spread  slowly 
by  land — both  north  and  south  of  Manila.  Toward  the  south  it  traveled  over- 
land and  soon  reached  the  ports  of  Lucena,  Pagbilao,  Pitogo,  and  Catanauan, 
situated  on  the  China  Sea,  and  upon  the  western  shore  of  the  province  of  Taya- 
bas,  but,  fortunately,  by  the  thorough  cooperation  of  the  municipal  officials  and 
of  the  insular  bureau  of  health  with  this  service,  no  spread  by  sea  took  place. 
In  September  the  disease  suddenly  appeared  in  epidemic  form  in  Dumangas, 
which  is  a  port  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Panay,  in  the  province  of 
Iloilo,  and  about  20  miles  above  the  port  of  Hollo.  All  of  its  communication 
with  the  island  of  Luzon,  which  was  the  only  one  which  was  Infected  at  the 
time,  was  done  through  the  port  of  Iloilo.  The  first  cases  occurred  among  the 
very  poorest  and  most  poverty-stricken  members  of  the  community,  and  all 
were  persons  who  had  not  been  away  from  Dumangas  for  several  weeks  pre- 
vious and  persons  who  were  not  likely  to  partake  of  any  imported  food  which 
would  be  likely  to  convey  cholera.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  possibly  a 
person  in  the  incubation  period  of  the  disease  had  come  from  Manila  and  entered 
the  port  of  Iloilo,  and  then  proceeded  to  Dumangas,  and  in  that  way  carried 
the  disease  to  that  place.  A  thorough,  investigation  of  this  matter  was  made, 
and  it  can  be  said  almost  with  certainty  that  this  did  not  take  place.  The  dis- 
ease soon  spread  south,  and  in  a  short  while  made  its  appearance  in  the  suburbs 
of  Iloilo,  where  it  was  definitely  recognized  as  cholera.  Energetic  measures 
were  at  once  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  province  of 
Iloilo  to  Negros  and  other  Islands,  and  these  efforts  were  entirely  successful, 
but  later  they  were  defeated,  because  the  quarantine  restrictions  were  with- 
drawn by  the  insular  authorities,  owing  to  the  persistent  clamor  which  was 
made  against  outgoing  quarantine  detention,  and  as  a  result  the  disease  made 
its  appearance  shortly  afterwards  in  a  number  of  places  on  the  island  of  Negros. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  island  of  Cebu  a  quar- 
antine was  imposed  against  Negros  and  Iloilo,  and  apparently  with  entire  suc- 
cesSf'^ince  no  cases  of  the  disease  made  their  appearance  on  that  island. 

There  occurred  in  all  on  the  island  of  Panay,  which  includes  the  province  of 
Iloilo,  2,058  cases,  with  1,475  deaths,  and  92  cases,  with  64  deaths,  on  the  island 
of  Negros.  The  entire  number  of  cases  In  the  Philippines  was  7,933,  with  5,987 
deaths. 

At  the  outgoing  quarantine  which  was  imposed  upon  vessels  leaving  the  port 
of  Manila  3  cases  were  detected.  The  measures  prescribed  by  the  regulations 
were  promptly  carried  out  and  no  further  cases  occurred. 

The  number  of  vessels  on  which  cholera  was  found  scarcely  represents  the 
good  which  was  accomplished  by  the  quarantine.  Many  i}ersons  who  were  in 
the  incubation  period  of  the  disease  and  much  cargo  which  was  likely  to  convey 
cholera  were  not  taken  aboard  by  the  shipping  people  because  of  the  certainty 
of  detection. 

All  vessels  underwent  their  quarantine  at  Mariveles,  at  which  place,  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  guarding,  the  communication  with  other  veseels  and  with 
the  shore  was  most  easily  controlled.     It  is  believed  that  much  of  the  success 
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which  attended  the  quarantine  was  due  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  quarantine  vessels  in  Manilla,  because  the  experience  of  1902  showed  that  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  prevent  communication  with  shore. 

The  experience  of  the  service  with  cholera  during  the  past  year  has  still 
fnrtlier  demonstrated  tliat  its  spread  by  sea  can  be  successfully  controlled ;  that 
the  incubation  period  of  the  disease,  after  it  has  once  established  itself,  is 
practically  never  beyond  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  persons  who  ordinarily 
trarel  as  first-class  passengers  practically  never  carry  cholera.  That  the  in- 
cubation period  is  rarely  ever  more  tlian  forty-eight  hours  seems  to  be  so  con- 
clasively  demonstrated  tliat  the  outgoing  quarantine  detention  instead  of  being 
made  five  days  was  reduced  to  two  days,  which  was  manifestly  a  most  im- 
portant factor  in  reducing  the  losses,  delays,  and  arnoyances  incident  to  a 
quarantine,  and  at  tha  same  time  the  safety  of  the  islands  was  not  Jeopardized. 

PLAGUE. 

Since  the  bureau  of  health  has  adopted  the  plan  that  plague  may  be  eradi- 
cated by  isolation  of  the  sick  and  the  destruction  of  plague-infected  rats,  com- 
plete success  has  been  attained.  There  has  be^i  no  case  of  plague  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  except  those  which 
were  accidentally  caused  by  inoculations  in  Bilibid  November  f6,  1906,  while 
prophylactic  inoculations  against  cholera  were  being  made  by  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  bureau  of  science,  who  used  a  culture  which  had  l>een  con- 
taminated witb  plague  organisms,  under  such  circumstances  as  strongly  to 
suggest  criminal  intent  on  the  part  of  the  unknown  person  who  mixed  a  pure 
culture  of  cholera  germs  with  an  attenuated  culture  of  plague  bacilli.  In  all 
there  were  24  caito  due  to  this  cause,  14  of  which  died,  giving  a  mortality  of 
58  per  cent.  The  bureau  of  health  was  entirely  successful  in  preventing  aily 
spread  from  this  source,  although  the  cases  occurred  in  a  crowded  penal  in- 
stitution, with  a  population  of  about  3,500  inmates.  This  again  conclusively 
shows  that  modem  sanitary  science,  when  intelligently  and  promptly  applied, 
may  be  depended  upon  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  disease. 

Manila,  and,  io  fact,  the  entire  Philippine  Islands,  present  a  plague  record 
which  stands  in  favorable  contrast  with  tliat  of  the  rest  of  the  Orient  In  India, 
1  person  out  of  every  300,  or  over  1,000,000  persons,  are  dying  annually  of  plague. 
In  Hongkong,  Amoy,  Singapore,  Osaka,  Yokohama,  and  other  oriental  cities 
having  commercial  intercourse  with  Manila,  many  cases  are  being  constantly 
reported.  The  sanitary  officials  of  many  of  these  latter  ports  attribute  their 
hiability  to  stamp  out  the  disease  to  the  constant  reinfection  which  takes  place 
from  neighboring  countries,  against  which  it  has  not  been  possible  to  enforce 
strict  quarantine  measures.  The  Philippines,  in  this  respect,  have  l)een  much 
more  fortunate,  but  still  they  are  also  liable  to  constant  reinfection  on  account 
of  their  geographical  position  and  extensive  and  increasing  commerce.  Con- 
tianed  immunity  from  this  disease  can  only  be  had  by  the  greatest  precautions 
being  taken  with  vessels  from  infected  ports  and  by  placing  ports  of  entry  in 
such  good  sanitary  condition  that  even  should  it  be  imported  its  eradication 
could  easily  be  accomplished.  '  This,  so  far  as  Manila  is  concerned  at  least, 
means  that  the  insanitary  areas  must  l>e  improved  and  that  insanitary  struc- 
tures must  either  be  repaired  or  removed  and  constant  vigilance  exercised  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  rats  in  the  city  are  plague  infected. 

The  usual  quarantine  of  seven  days  was  declared  April  15,  1906,  against  ves- 
sels arriving  from  Amoy  and  other  Chinese  ports  at  which  no  service  ofiicers 
were  stationed.  The  same  was  lifted  October  8,  1906.  Experience  has  shown 
that  ev«i  though  there  are  no  cases  officially  reported  in  the  Amoy  district,  yet 
the  sanitary  organization  is  so  imperfect  that  many  cases  might  be  present 
without  the  fact  being  known  by  the  officials.  From  reliable  information  re- 
ceived from  private  sources  it  is  practically  certain  that  plague  has  been 
present  every  year  since  1900,  so  that  the  quarantine  which  has  been  imposed 
to  the  benefit  of  the  PMlippines  wa9  fully  Justified. 

SMALLPOX  AND  VACCINATION. 

Two  vessels  from  foreign  ports  and  three  interisland  vessels  arrived  at  Philip- 
pine ports  with  smallpox  on  board.  The  cases  were  removed  from  the  vessels 
and  Uie  usual  vaccination,  disinfection,  and  detrition  were  ordered.  No  sec- 
ondary cases  occurred  after  the  completion  of  the  disinfection,  except  in  the 
care  of  the  passengers  of  the  steamer  Ban  Yeky  among  whom  two  days  after 
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release  and  sixteen  days  after  isolation  and  disinfection  a  suspicious  eruption 
api)eared.  The  eases  all  occurred  among  persons  whose  destination  was  a  mil- 
itary post.  The  majority  of  the  army  surgeons  who  saw  these  eruptions 
diagnosed  them  as  chicken  pox,  while  others  thought  it  was  varioloid.  All  the 
cases  were  vdcclnated  with  a  potent  lymph  sixteen  days  or  more  previously. 

On  the  United  States  cruiser  Chattanooga  several  cases  occurred  before  her 
arrival  at  quarantine.  At  Cebu,  the  British  steamer  Mazagon  had  one  oase  of 
smallpox  occur  on  board  and  was  treated  as  outlined  above. 

The  vaccination  of  the  crews  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  interisland  trade 
has  been  continued.  At  Manila  there  were  4,099  vaccinations,  a  decrease  of 
562  from  the  year  previous.  There  were  506  vaccinations  at  Hollo  and  ISO 
at  Cebu — a  total  of  4,785  for  the  service  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  small 
number  at  Cebu  and  Hollo  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  islands  In  that  vicinity 
have  been  completely  vaccinated,  and  consequently  there  remain  practically  no 
more  adults  who  require  vaccination  at  this  time. 

Among  the  crews  vaccinated  at  Manila  there  were  3,415  first,  727  second, 
and  150  third  vaccfhations,  a  total  of  4,292,  with  1,914  known  "takes."  The 
percentage  of  "  takes,"  as  in  former  years,  was  over  50  per  cent,  but  the  per- 
centage Is  gradually  decreasing,  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  plan  now  being 
carried  out  by  the  bureau  of  health  to  vaccinate  the  entire  population  of  the 
islands. 

The  practice  of  requiring  crews  to  have  service  vaccination  cards  before  they 
are  employed  on  interisland  vessels  has  been  continued,  and  applicants  for 
positions  on  vessels  are  vaccinated  at  all  hours  of  the  day  at  the  offices  of  the 
service  in  the  Islands.  To  this  practice  may  be  attributed  the  absence  of 
8malli>ox  on  vessels,  especially  among  the  crew.  None  of  the  smallpox  cases 
detected  during  the  year  were  members  of  the  crew. 

The  card  system,  adopted  four  yeavs  ago,  has  proved  very  satisfactory.  Red 
cards  are  given  when  a  person  is  vaccinated  for  the  first  time,  and  if  a  **  take  " 
is  found  on  in8i)ection,  a  blue  card  is  issued,  which  exempts  the  holder  from 
revacclnatlon.  If  the  first  vaccination  does  not  "  take,"  the  person  is  revac- 
cinated  and  given  a  white  card,  and  if  the  second  vaccination  does  not  "  take," 
he  is  vaccinated  a  third  time,  and  a  fourth  If  no  "take,"  and  then  given  a 
blue  card,  with  an  indicator  that  four  vaccinations  have  proved  unsuccessful. 
Such  persons  are  revaccinated  about  every  six  months  until  a  "  take "  Is  ob- 
tained, when  a  blue  **  successfully  vaccinated  "  card  Is  Issued. 

No  better  proof  as  to  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  exists  than  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Provinces  which  from  time  immemorial  have  had  from  2,000  to 
6,000  deaths  from  smallpox  every  year  have  not  had  a  single  death  from  this 
cause  since  their  vaccination  was  completed  more  than  a  year  ago. 


No  cases  of  leprosy  were  detected  at  the  quarantine  inspection  of  incoming 
ships.  The  vessels  used  by  the  bureau  of  health  in  transporting  lepers  to  the 
Culion  leper  colony  were  thoroughly  disinfected  on  three  different  occasions  at 
the  Mariveles  quarantine  station.  It  is  believed  that  the  systematic  inspection 
which  is  made  of  vessels  that  arrive  at  i)ort8  of  entry  to  a  large  extent  deters 
lepers  in  the  Philippines  from  traveling  0*om  island  to  island,  and  in  this 
way  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  of  hftalth  in  eradicating  this  disease  are  greatly 
aided. 

VESSELS  BOARDED. 

There  were  6,444  incoming  vessels  Inspected  upon  arrival  at  the  ports  of  entry 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  At  Manila,  3,193  vessels  were  boarded;  at  Hollo, 
1,198 ;  at  Cebu,  1,855 ;  and  at  the  other  ports  of  entry,  198.  This  Is  a  decrease 
from  last  year's  figures  of  73  vessels  at  Manila,  and  a  decrease  of  1  vessel  at 
the  other  ports  of  entry — a  total  decrease  of  74  vessels.  Last  year  the  total 
number  boarded  was  6,518.  This  does  not  mean  that  less  vessels  arrived  at 
ports  of  entry,  but  that  more  vessels  were  exempted  from  inspection.  At  Jolo 
and  Zamboanga  only  vessels  arriving  directly  from  foreign  ports  are  inspected. 
At  Hollo,  vessels  arriving  from  near-by  Panay  and  Negros  ports  are  allowed 
to  come  In  and  go  out  of  port  without  any  restrictions.  At  Cebu,  vessels  from 
the  island  of  Cebu  are  treated  as  ferryboats,  and  do  not  await  quarantine 
inspection  or  carry  bills  of  health.  At  Manila,  army  transports  carrying  sur- 
geons and  vessels  arriving  from  Subic  and  Olongapo  are  not  subject  to  quaran- 
tine inspection. 
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Yeesels  at  all  ports  controlled  by  the  service  are  boarded  from  sunrise  to 
saaset,  and  later  in  tbe  evening  when  the  occasion  demands  and  such  pro- 
cedure is  deemed  safe.  Vessels  coming  to  Manila  can  secure  pratique  at 
Uariveles  up  to  sunset,  thus  making  the  boarding  hours  at  Manila  in  effect  from 
sunrise  to  9  p.  m.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  health  conditions  in  the  islands  will 
remain  as  favorable  as  they  are  at  present,  and  that  the  inspection  ui)on  arrival 
of  interisland  vessels  can  be  discontinued.  Their  sanitary  condition  In  that 
event  would  be  supervised  by  frequent  inspections  while  at  their  l)erths,  and 
the  inspection  of  some  vessels  on  arrival  would  be  continued  until  such  time 
as  they  are  maintained  clean  and  sanitary. 

VESSELS  DISIITFECTED. 

There  w&^e  dlsinfeced  at  Manila  79  vessels,  at  Iloilo  2  and  at  Cebu  4. 

FV)ur  vessels  were  disinfected  on  account  of  cholera,  6  on  account  of  small- 
pox, 3  on  account  of  being  employed  in  transporting  lepers  to  the  Culion  leper 
colony;  1  for  scarlet  fever,  1  on  account  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  and  the 
ronainder  l>ecause  they  came  from  Infected  ports,  from  drydocks  at  Hongkong 
or  Singapore,  or  were  proceeding  to  United  States  ports. 

The  disinfection  of  infected  vessels  and  the  treatment  of  crews  and  passen- 
gers met  with  the  same  success  as  heretofore.  Not  one  secondary  case  of  any 
quarantinable  disease  occurred  among  the  personnel  detained. 

Three  Navy  vessels  were  disinfectc^d  at  the  request  of  the  admiral  command- 
ing the  Asiatic  Fleet — the  Chattanooga,  on  account  of  re|)eated  cases  of  small- 
pox occurring  on  board,  and  the  first-class  cruiser  Maryland,  throughout,  on 
account  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  which  prevailed  on  the  ship.  No  further 
cases  occurred  after  the  disinfection.  The  U.  S.  S.  General  Alava  was  disin- 
fected on  account  of  smallpox. 

Vessels  l>ound  for  the  United  States  and  carrying  steerage  passengers  have 
been  partially  disinfected,  the  crews  and  steerage  passengers  bathed,  and  their 
effects  disinfected. 

The  regular  army  transports  leaving  Manila  for  the  United  States  were  all 
partially  disinfected.  Vessels  from  the  China  coast,  where  no  officer  of  the 
service  is  stationed,  are  required  to  call  at  Mariveles  for  such  disinfection  as 
seems  to  be  indicated. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  numl)€r  of  vessels  infected  with  quaran- 
tinable diseases  as  compared  with  former  years.  For  the  fiscal  year  1905  there 
were  28;  for  1906,  23;  for  1907,  14. 

The  extensive  vaccination  operations  of  the  bureau  of  health  and  the  service 
roles  with  regard  to  crews  being  vaccinated  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the 
liability  of  smallpox  occurring  on  vessels,  and  consequently  was  an  important 
factor  in  lessening  the  number  of  infected  vessels. 

FUlilGATIOIV    OF   VESSELS. 

The  large  number  of  vessels  from  plague-infected  ports  which  call  here  pnd 
often  are  en  route  to  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  which  are 
either  partially  or  completely  laden  with  cargo  consisting  of  tea  and  other 
frdght  which  might  be  damaged  by  sulphur  or  other  gases  recommended  by 
the  quarantine  regulations  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  office  in  a  forcible  manner  the  desirability  of  seeking  for 
another  gas  which  will  destroy  vermin  without  endangering  cargo,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  cheaply  and  easily  generated  without  endangering  the  lives  of 
the  crew  or  others  while  the  process  is  being  carried  out  This  problem  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  important,  as  far  as  Manila  is  concerned,  because 
wharves  at  which  deep  seagoing  vessels  can  go  alongside  are  now  actually  un- 
der construction,  so  that  before  another  year  has  passed  the  opportunity  for 
rats  and  vermin  finding  their  way  ashore  will  be  vastly  increased.  Often  ves- 
sels arrive  here  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  fumigate,  but  the  nature 
of  their  cargo  Is  such  that  fumigation  with  sulphur  would  be  attended  with 
considerable  risk,  and  the  amount  of  the  cargo  is  such  that  the  cost  of  unload- 
ing It  would  be  prohibitive.  If  a  safe  gas  which  would  destroy  vermin  could 
be  used  with  the  cargo  remaining  In  the  hold,  undisturbed.  It  is  believed  that 
a  long  step  in  advance  would  be  made  in  preventing  a  disease  like  plague  gain- 
leg  admission  to  a  country.  It  is  understood  that  at  Marseille  and  at  (5er- 
man  ports  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  have  been  used  with  consid- 
erable success.    The  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  at  Washing- 
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ton  has  been  requested  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  result 
of  the  work  will  soon  be  available. 

The  plan  of  fumigating  all  vessels  engaged  in  the  interisland  traffic  once  every 
six  months  has  been  continued.  Owing  to  this  constant  fumigation  the  num- 
ber of  rats  on  interisland  vessels  has  been  so  reduced  that  it  is  very  seldom 
that  more  than  a  dozen  are  found  even  on  large  vesels  after  the  fumigation, 
and  for  this  reason  the  period  between  fumigations  has  been  gradually  length- 
ened, once  a  year  in  many  cases  being  ample.  The  latter  policy  was  pursued 
until  the  reappearance  of  plague  along  the  nearby  China  coast,  and  accounts 
for  the  smaller  number  of  fumigations  for  the  year.  Since  plague  has  been 
so  close  a  constant  vigilance  has  been  exercised  to  Iceep  the  vessels  plying 
between  Philippine  ports  as  free  as  possible  from  rats  and  vermin.  There 
were  ]^1  vessels  fumigated  during  the  year — 116  at  Manila,  14  at  Iloilo,  and 
31  at  Cebu.  Vessels  from  plague-infected  ports  are  fumigated  on  arrival  at 
Philippine  ports.  Ships  from  plague  centers  coming  to  Philippine  Island  ports 
and  bound  for  the  United  States  are  fumigated  here  to  kill  the  vermin  on  board 
before  taking  cargo.  Vessels  on  the  Hongkong-Manila  run  are  now  fumigated 
at  Hongkong  instead  of  at  Manila.  The  work  of  fumigation  has  l)een  conducted 
without  friction  or  complaint  during  the  year,  and  has  the  support  of  the  ship- 
ping hiterests,  and  also  the  traveling  public. 

CABGO. 

The  same  requirements  and  regulations  which  have  been  in  force  during  the 
past  two  years  with  regard  to  imported  cargo  were  continued  In  force.  Vege- 
tables which  for  commercial  reasons  must  be  thoroughly  dry  before  they  are 
shipped — such  as  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  etc. — are  permitted  to  be  landed  when 
they  are  certified  as  having  been  grown  in  noninfected  districts.  Vegetables 
which  are  eaten  raw — such  as  cabbage,  celery,  lettuce,  etc. — are  not  allowed  to  be 
shipped  to  Philippine  Island  ports  unless  from  the  United  States.  These  regu- 
lations encounter  very  little  opposition,  because  the  prohibition  against  their 
entrance  during  the  past  few  years  so  stimulated  the  home  industry  that  suffi- 
cient of  this  class  of  vegetables  is  now  grown  in  the  islands,  and  there  is  no 
longer  a  large  demand  for  the  foreign  products,  the  fresher  home-grown  article 
being  preferred. 

The  master  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  port  signs  a  statement 
added  to  the  quarantine  declaration  that  he  will  land  no  ship*s  stores  without 
a  permit  from  the  quarantine  office.  This  procedure  was  necessary  on  account 
of  all  kinds  of  articles  and  produce  liable  to  convey  Infection  being  forwarded 
in  care  of  a  member  of  the  crew  as  "ship's  stores,"  and  then  landed  at  Philip- 
pine Island  iK)rts  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  This  procedure  has  made 
considerable  additional  work,  but  has  accomplished  a  vast  amount  of  good  by 
absolutely  controlling  everything  landed  in  the  islands.  The  customs  authori- 
ties assist  the  service  in  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation,  and  the  plan  has 
worked  very  successfully. 

The  sbipmeiit  of  various  cargoes  between  interisland  ports  has  also  received 
considerable  attention.  For  economical  purposes  the  service  supervises  the 
shipment  of  hides,  lard,  fresh-fish  products,  and  similar  commodities  from 
Manila  to  the  provinces,  and  from  the  provinces  to  Manila.  Thousands  of 
l)ermits  for  such  cargo  were  issued  during  the  year,  and  numerous  visits  to 
factories  and  fish-packing  places  have  been  made  to  enforce  proper  sterilization 
of  animal  foodstuffs  and  to  identifly  particular  shipments. 

OUTGOING  QUARANTINE. 

The  constantly  increasing  commerce  and  travel  between  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  United  States  naturally  increases  the  work  of  supervising  the  shipment 
of  cargo  and  the  treatment  of  personnel  and  their  effects.  In  order  not  to 
interfere  with  the  efforts  to  increase  commercial  relations  and  to  popularize 
these  much-maligned  islands,  it  Is  necessary  that  this  work,  while  performed  In 
conformity  to  existing  laws  and  regulations,  be  accomplished  with  as  little 
friction  or  annoyance  as  possible.  If  the  present  favorable  health  conditions 
continue  to  prevail,  it  is  hoped  that  much  of  the  present  Inspection  and  disin- 
fection may  be  discontinued  in  the  near  future.  Extensive  treatment  and  disin- 
fection of  ships  and  personnel  bound  to  the  United  States  naturally  gives  the 
impression  abroad  that  the  islands  are  badly  infected  and  that  the  real  facts 
are  being  suppressed. 
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During  the  larger  part  of  the  year,  on  account  of  cholera  being  present  In  the 
Islands,  special  precautions  were  taken,  and  until  October  22,  1906,  sailing 
vessels  bound  for  the  United  States,  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  their  being 
rendered  helpless  if  a  few  members  of  the  crew  were  seized  with  this  disease, 
were  held  five  days  under  obser^^ation  before  sailing. 

Seventy-nine  vessels  coming  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  quaran- 
tine laws  and  regulations  were  granted  consular  bills  of  health  for  ports  on  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States,  or  on  its  insular  possessions.  Eighteen  of  these 
vessels  were  partially  disinfected.  Nine  were  fumigated  throughout  before  bills 
of  health  were  issued. 

Army  transports — 17  in  number — were  partially  disinfected,  their  crews  and 
steerage  passengers  bathed,  and  their  effects  disinfected.  They  carried  a  total 
of  3,213  crew,  1,869  cabin  passengers,  and  5,633  steerage. 

All  vessels  proceeding  to  United  States  ports,  including  the  crew  and  pas- 
sengers, were  inspected  prior  to  sailing,  and  the  bills  of  health  completed  on 
board  the  vessels.  All  ship's  manifests  were  visaed  after  being  compared  with 
the  boat  notes,  and  permits  for  loading  cargo  issued  by  the  office  staff  after  due 
Inspection  and  investigation  before  the  cargo  was  loaded  on  the  vessel. 

During  the  year  27,270  pieces  of  baggage  were  disinfected  and  26,291  passed 
after  inspection,  making  a  total  of  53,561  pieces  of  Imggage  treated  and  labeled 
according  to  the  regulations. 

In  addition,  the  source,  condition,  and  liability  to  convey  infection  of  400,630 
pieces  of  miscellaneous  cargo  were  investigated  and  certified  before  being 
allowed  to  be  loaded  on  vessels  bound  for  the  United  States.  In  the  inspection, 
2,421  pieces  of  cargo  were  required  to  be  disinfected,  and  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  permits  for  shipment  were  refused.  The  investigation  and  certification 
of  cargo  and  effects  for  shipment  to  the  United  States  imposes  a  vast  amount 
of  difficult  and  exacting  office  and  outdoor  work  on  the  personnel  of  the  service. 
The  work  has  been  accomplished  very  satisfactorily,  and  no  complaints  have 
been  heard  regarding  the  mani^er  or  promptness  in  which  the  same  is  conducted. 

NONQUABANTINABLE   DISEASES   OBSERVED   ON   VESSELS. 

On  arriving  vessels  among  the  crew  and  passengers  almost  every  ordinary 
disease  has  been  observed  during  the  past  year.  The  trans-Pacific  liners  and 
transports  are  generally  from  twenty-three  to  thirty-five  days  out  from  San 
Francisco,  or  other  Pacific  coast  ports,  and  always  have  a  large  hospital  list, 
and  not  infrequently  a  number  of  deaths.  A  majority  of  the  orientals  returning 
from  San  Francisco  to  China  via  Manila  are  old,  sick,  or  crippled  men,  who 
are  returning  to  their  birthplaces  to  spend  their  remaining  days  in  order  to 
die  in  their  own  country.  This  custom  greatly  Increases  the  number  of  sick 
and  usually  augments  the  death  list.  ^Vmong  the  specific  infectious  diseases 
noticed  were  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  measles, 
mnmps,  cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  and  tuberculosis.  Many  of  these  diseases 
often  resemble  some  of  the  quarautinable  diseases,  so  that  a  diagnosis  is  often 
dilBcnlt,  as  well  as  one  of  considerable  responsibility. 

The  number  of  cases  of  sickness  found  among  the  members  of  the  crews  of 
interisland  vessels  has  gradually  diminished  during  the  past  four  years.  The 
effects  of  the  constant  fight  against  insanitary  conditions  on  vessels  has  so  im- 
proved the  crew's  living  quarters  that  many  diseases  have  practically  disap- 
peared. When  the  service  began  to  inspect  vessels  in  the  Islands,  skin  diseases 
were  found  in  almost  every  occupant  of  the  forecastle,  and  beri-berl  was  present 
in  a  large  percentage  of  the  vessels.  Now,  skin  diseases  the  result  of  filth  and 
Insanitary  quarters  are  practically  absent,  and  beri-berl  is  seen  very  seldom. 
The  frequent  fumigation  of  the  forecastles  with  sulphur  dioxide  gas  and  the 
snbsequent  painting  rendered  necessary  has  Improved  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  crews*  quarters,  and  the  better  quality  of  the  food  now  used  has  no  doubt 
bad  effect  in  lessening  disease. 

AID  TO   OTHER   SERVICES. 

L  Board  of  marine  examinations, — The  examination  of  candidates  for  license 
M  masters,  mates,,  and  engineers  on  American  vessels  In  the  islands,  under 
the  provisions  of  act  780,  has  again  been  conducted  by  the  service  during  this 
year.  The  examination,  as  previouely  reported,  is  a  complete  physical  exam- 
ination, and  corresponds  to  the  examinations  made  by  boards  of  medical  officers 
in  the  United  States  of  candidates  for  officers  in  the  Bevenue-Cutter,  Life- 
Savhig,  and  similar  services. 
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During  the  year  445  examlnatious  were  made,  366  i>erson8  having  been 
passed,  45  rejected,  and  44  given  provisional  certificates. 

2.  Immigration  service, — ^The  oflScers  of  the  service  on  quarantine  duty  at 
the  ports  of  entry  inspected  7,708  aliens,  and  certified  96  as  being  afflicted 
with  excludable  diseases,  or  conditions  which  would  affect  their  ability  to  earn 
a  living.  Of  the  number  certified,  45  were  deported,  6  released,  and  45  remain 
in  the  islands  at  the  close  of  the  year  awaiting  decision  of  appeals  or  depor- 
tation. 

3.  Bureau  of  health, — Vessels  in  port  and  in  the  river  were  disinfected  on 
account  of  diseases  occurring  thereon.  Water  transportation  was  furnished 
for  carrying  out  a  number  of  important  functions  of  the  sanitary  work  in 
the  river  and  bay.  Hides,  animal  food  products,  etc.,  were  certified  for  landing 
and  shipment. 

4.  Bureau  of  education. — ^At  the  request  of  the  director,  of  education,  students 
bound  for  the  States  to  complete  their  education,  some  at  private  expense 
and  others  at  government  expense,  were  given  a  rigid  physical  examination 
before  being  finally  appointed  to  scholarships. 

5.  Bureau  of  navigation. — Officers  and  men  are  examined  to  determine  their 
fitness  for  promotion,  or  for  appointment  to  positions  in  the  coast  guard,  or 
light-house  service,  either  as  officers,  cadets,  or  keei>ers.  Cutters  and  launches 
were  disinfected  and  fumigated. 

6.  Coast  and  geodetic  survey, — One  physical  examination  was  made  of  an 
employee  of  that  service. 

7.  Bureau  of  posts. — During  the  outgoing  quarantine,  the  imst-office  bureau 
was  extended  every  aid  practicable,  both  at  Manila  and  Mariveles,  for  the 
expeditious  shipment  of  mail.  Incoming  mail  steamers  were  boarded  out  of 
regular  hours  and  mail  allowed  to  be  landed. 

8.  Bureau  of  civil  service. — Special  physical  examinations  were  made  at  the 
request  of  the  civil-service  board  of  applicants  for  certain  imsltions.  Examina- 
tion papers  were  examined  and  rated. 

9.  Panama  Canal  Zone. — Household  goods  and  baggage  bound  for  the  Canal 
Zone  were  inspected  and  passed,  or  disinfected  and  certified.  Travel  to  the 
Zone  being  via  the  States,  much  of  the  cargo  destined  for  the  Zone  is  treated 
with  the  other  cargo  being  shipped  to  the  I'nited  States. 

10.  Weather  bureau. — Storm  signals  are  displayed  at  the  quarantine  station 
at  Mariveles,  as  directed  by  wire  from  the  Manila  Observatory.  This  service 
is  greatly  appreciated  by  the  shipping,  because  Mariveles  Bay  is  a  safe  and 
much-used  refuge  for  vessels  when  typhoons  are  threatening. 

11.  United  States  Army. — Transports  were  disinfected  when  requested  on 
account  of  measles  or  other  minor  communicable  diseases  being  aboard,  and 
fumigated  when  desired.    Launches  were  fumigated  to  rid  them  of  vermin. 

12.  United  States  Navy. — Three  vessels  were  disinfected,  including  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  Navy.  One  vessel  was  held  under  service  observation  for 
fourteen  days  at  the  request  of  the  naval  authorities. 

13.  Bureau  of  Agriculture. — Upon  request  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  ves- 
sels which  have  carried  diseased  cattle  have  been  regularly  disinfected. 

INTEBISLAND  QUARANTINE. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  an  outgoing  quarantine  of  two  days 
was  imposed  at  Manila  on  all  vessels  leaving  the  port  for  other  inter  island 
ports,  except  those  near  Manila,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  ix)sslble,  cholera  from 
being  conveyed  by  vessels  from  Manila  to  other  Philippine  Island  i)ort8.  In 
view  of  the  experience  gained  in  former  epidemics  of  cholera,  and  in  order  to 
reduce  the  interference  with  and  delays  to  shipping  as  much  as  i)ossible,  every- 
thing commensurate  with  safety  was  done  to  lessen  the  detention  period  and  to 
expedite  the  departure  and  arrival  of  vessels.  The  quarantine  detention  was 
served  by  vessels  in  Mariveles  Bay,  the  work  of  inspection  being  done  by  the 
officers  on  duty  at  the  Mariveles  quarantine  station.  Cholera  occurred  on  three 
vessels  while  in  detention  prior  to  sailing.  Vessels  and  personnel  were  disin- 
fected and  held  for  five  days.    No  secondary  cases  occurred. 

Beginning  August  14,  1906,  vessels  proceeding  to  ports  at  which  army  medi- 
cal officers  were  stationed  and  were  permitted  to  act  as  quarantine  officers  by 
the  commanding  general,  Philippines  Dlvlilon,  were  allowed  to  leave  Manila 
without  quarantine,  the  voyage  to  count  as  the  quarantine  period,  with  a  rigid 
Inspection  at  the  first  port  of  call.' 
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On  October  3, 1906,  the  detention  period  was  reduced  from  two  days  to  twenty- 
four  hoars  for  the  majority  of  vessels.  For  vessels  bound  for  ports  at  which 
service  quarantine  officers  were  stationed  no  detention  was  required  before 
ailing. 

On  November  10,  1906,  all  outgoing  quarantine  restrictions  at  Manila  were 
removed,  except  that  vessels  were  required  to  obtain  bills  of  health  on  which 
a  certificate  was  placed,  signed  by  the  master  of  the  vessel,  agreeing  to  return 
at  once  to  a  quarantine  station  if  suspicious  illness  occurred  on  board,  and 
not  to  allow  prohibited  foodstuffs  to  be  brought  aboard  his  vessel  either  by 
crew  or  passengers. 

After  May  1,  1907,  masters  of  vessels  commencing  a  voyage  from  one  port  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  another  in  the  Philippine  Islands  were  not  required 
to  obtain  bills  of  health,  thus  removing  all  quarantine  restrictions  on  outgoing 
vessels. 

At  Hollo  an  outgoing  quarantine  of  three  days  was  Imposed  on  September 
14, 1906,  and  continued  in  force,  with  modifications  to  meet  the  local  conditions, 
until  November  5,  1906. 

As  soon  as  conditions  warrant,  It  is  hoped  that  the  Inspection  of  interlsland 
vessels,  upon  their  arrival  at  ports  of  entry,  may  be  discontinued. 

The  circular  letters  <*  embodied  in  this  report  outline  in  considerable  detail 
the  outgoing  quarantine  measures  and  regulations  which  it  was  necessary  to 
promulgate,  both  at  Manila  and  Hollo.  At  Cebu  no  outgoing  interlsland  quaran- 
thie  was  imposed  during  the  year. 

FLOATING  EQITIPMENT. 

The  6  vessels  purchased  for  the  service  in  the  Philippines — 4  launches 
and  2  barges — were  In  commission  all  the  year.  The  launches  Zapote  and 
Mercury  were  stationed  at  Manila,  the  former  as  the  regular  quarantine  board- 
ing  launch  and  the  latter  as  a  relief  boarding  boat.  The  two  launches  are  oper- 
ated by  a  crew  of  11  men.  Both  launches  have  rendered  excellent  service,  and 
are  in  good  condition. 

The  launch  Mariveles  and  the  two  disinfecting  barges,  Esmeralda  and  Protec- 
cion,  are  stationed  at  Hollo.  The  latter  was  removed  from  Cebu  to  Hollo,  be- 
cause the  completion  of  the  Cebu  quarantine  station  made  the  continuance  of  a 
disinfecting  barge  at  Cebu  unnecessary.  The  launch  was  in  commission  all  the 
year,  except  a  few  weeks  while  the  boiler  was  being  retubed.  The  barge  Esmer- 
alda needs  a  new  rudder,  but  other^'lse  Is  now  In  good  condition,  the  keel  and  hull 
bavlng  been  thoroughly  repaired  during  May,  1907.  The  barge  Protcccion  was 
used  to  good  advantage  during  the  late  epld^lc  of  cholera  and  the  outbreak 
of  typhoid  fever  among  the  troops  at  Hollo.  The  extra  barge  at  Hollo  Is  held 
in  reserve,  and  Is  available  for  use  at  any  time  should  occasion  arise  requiring 
a  disinfecting  plant  at  any  of  the  other  ports  in  the  islands.  The  plant  will 
be  left  at  Hollo,  safely  berthed  in  the  river  until  it  is  needed  elsewhere. 

The  launch  Sanidad,  at  Cebu,  was  recently  repaired,  including  a  new  pro- 
peller shaft.  The  vessel  Is  In  good  condition,  and  Is  used  as  a  supply  boat  for 
the  Cebu  station,  as  well  as  a  boarding  boat. 

The  floating  equipment  was  very  economically  administered.  The  many  severe 
storms  which  prevailed  fortunately  did  no  serious  damage  to  any  of  the  vessels 
of  the  service.  No  large  repairs  were  necessary,  and  none  but  minor  repairs 
for  the  proper  care  and  preservation  of  the  several  vessels  and  their  equipment 
are  anticipated  for  the  coming  year. 

QUABAJTTINE    STATIONS. 

The  disinfection  and  detention  station  at  Mariveles  was  found  equal  to  all 
demands  made  upon  it  During  the  continuance  of  the  outgoing  interlsland 
quarantine  the  station  and  bay  were  a  scene  of  considerable  activity.  The 
Nation  buildings  have  been  kept  In  good  repair  by  the  employees  of  the  station. 
Tbe  main  wharf  was  extensively  repaired  during  the  period  from  July  to 
December,  1906;  and  during  June,  1907,  the  bureau  of  public  works  began  the 
renewal  of  over  100  piles  In  the  body  of  the  main  wharf  and  in  the  clusters 
of  fender  piles  along  its  front.    Creosoted  pine  piles  are  being  used. 

<»  These  have  been  omitted,  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department. 
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The  incendiary  fire,  which  destroyed  the  major  portion  of  the  adjacent  village 
of  Marlveles,  did  not  do  any  damage  to  the  station.  The  structures  at  Marlveles 
suffered  no  serious  damage  during  the  severe  typhoons  which  prevailed  during 
1906.  Several  of  the  wooden  buildings  are  becoming  old  and  will  not  mucli 
longer  withstand  the  elements.  They  should  be  replaced  with  stone  buildings, 
and,  since  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  stone  is  available  on  Marlveles 
Bay,  the  project  Is  a  very  feasible  one. 

The  station  at  Cebu  is  the  headquarters  of  the  servic^  at  that  port.  The  office 
of  the  service  Is  located  on  Cault  Island,  and  the  boarding  of  incoming  vessels 
Is  conducted  from  the  station.  The  buildings  have  been  maintained  In  a  good 
state  of  repair  and  preservation.  The  equipment  of  the  station  is  now  practi- 
cally complete,  and  for  adaptability  and  efficiency  the  Cebu  station  ranks 
with  any  in  the  service. 

IMMIGBATION. 

There  were  7,708  aliens  inspected  by  officers  of  this  service  at  ports  of  entry 
In  the  Philippine  Islands.  Of  this  number,  6,873  were  Inspected  at  Manila, 
379  at  Iloilo,  107  at  Cebu,  154  at  Zamboanga,  and  195  at  Jolo,  with  88  re- 
jections at  Manila  and  8  at  Hollo.  Of  the  total  of  96  certifications,  there 
were  deported  45 ;  pending  action  of  court,  45 ;  released,  6. 

The  total  number  Inspected  for  the  year  Is  larger  than  at  any  time  since  the 
medical  inspection  of  aliens  was  commenced  in  the  Philippine  Islands  In  1903, 
but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there  has  been  a  larger  Immigration 
than  in  previous  years.  Until  January  1,  1907,  it  was  held  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  that  Chinese  did  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration 
act  of  1903,  and,  consequently,  they  were  not  Inspected  from  the  Immigrant 
standpoint.  Since  January  1,  1907,  however,  the  Philippine  authorities  have 
held  that  they  did  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  immigration  law,  and  since 
this  latter  date  there  have  been  3,474  Chinese  Inspected,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  actual  number  of  aliens  entering  the  country,  calculated  upon  the 
same  basis  as  In  former  years,  was  4,334.  The  largest  number  reached  hereto- 
fore was  in  1904,  when  6,111  were  recorded. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  in  January  the  percentage  of  rejections  among 
the  Chinese  was  very  high,  but  as  soon  as  the  steamship  companies  understood 
tliat  they  would  be  fined  If  they  brought  aliens  to  ports  in  the  Philippines  with 
diseases  that  could  have  been  detected  at  port  of  embarkation,  they  Immediately 
made  arrangements  with  private  physicians  to  have  such  alien  passengers  In- 
spected prior  thereto.  The  effect  of  this  action  was  immediately  noticeable, 
there  having  been  a  steady  reduction.  During  the  month  of  June  the  percent- 
age of  rejections  was  very  small.  * 

The  causes  of  rejections  were:  Trachoma,  87;  poor  physique,  2;  hernia,  1; 
senility,  1;  syphilis,  5.  The  percentage  of  rejections  was  0.01  i,  which  compares 
very  favorably  with  the  figures  reached  In  former  years,  especially  when  It  is 
considered  that  the  number  was  unusually  Increased  during  January,  1907,  by 
the  sudden  application  of  the  law  against  Chinese  not  being  Immediately  un- 
derstood. 

The  statistical  tables  «  for  the  year  are  submitted  herewith  under  the  station 
to  which  they  pertain. 

EXPENDITUBES. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1906  all  unexpended  balances,  amounting  to 
W,894.64  Philippine  currency,  reverted  to  the  Insular  treasury.  Fiscal  year 
1906  funds  to  the  amount  of  ^27,855.56  were  transferred  to  fiscal  year  1907 
funds  for  the  liquidation  of  the  obligations  of  the  fiscal  year  1906  remaining 
unpaid  June  30,  1906.  The  general  approi)riatIon  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  was 
«25,000,  to  which  refunds  to  the  amount  of  ^^4,764.50  were  made,  making  a 
total  of  ^157,620.06  available  for  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1907,  of 
which  «7,855.56  were  for  obligations  of  the  fiscal  year  1906,  and  W28,764.50 
for  fiscal  year  1907  authorizations. 

The  disbursements  were  W15,196.30.  The  total  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  service  amounted  to  approximately  W53,298.06,  leaving  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  about  W,222.  The  latter  amounts  may  not  be  strictly  accurate, 
because  the  bills  for  supplies  ordered  from  the  United  States  by  the  bureau  of 


<»  These  tables  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department. 
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sopply  hare  not  been  received,  and  until  the  freiglit,  landing  ctiarges,  etc.,  are 
known,  exact  figures  can  not  be  given.  These  authorii^  expenditures  include 
all  expenses  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  service,  as  well  as  those 
for  repairs  and  improvements. 

The  financial  statement  submitted  at  the  end  of  this  report  shows  in  consider- 
able detail  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were  expended  and  the  stations 
for  which  the  expenditures  were  authorized. 

ILOILO. 

At  Iloilo  all  incoming  vessels  have  l>een  subject  to  inspection,  except  those 
from  Panay  and  Negros.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  interisland  vessels  is 
gradaally  improving,  but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done.  Were  it  not  for  the 
constant  surveillance  of  the  service  over  these  vessels,  it  is  believed  that  it 
woold  be  next  to  impossible  to  travel  on  them  with  any  degree  of  comfort  or 
safety. 

All  the  interisland  vessels  plying  in  and  out  of  this  port  were  fumigated  once 
dnring  the  year  to  free  them  from  rats  and  vermin.  Steamers  from  plague- 
infected  localities  are  treated  with  great  care,  in  order  to  prevent  rats  from 
c(«ning  ashore  from  them.  Rat  guards  are  used  on  all  lines,  and  at  night  the 
gangplanks  are  removed  and  vessels  are  eased  away  from  the  wharf.  When 
this  can  not  be  successfully  effected,  vessels  are  required  to  lighter  their  car- 
goes in  the  bay. 

One  vessel  was  treated  which  liad  cholera  on  board.  After  the  usual  disin- 
fection and  detention  no  further  cases  occurred. 

The  vaccination  of  crews  was  continued,  and  to  this  procedure  is  no  doubt 
doe  the  fact  that  no  smallpox-infected  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Iloilo. 

A  mild  outbreak  of  cholera  occurred  in  and  about  Iloilo  during  September, 
1906,  and  an  outgoing  quarantine  was  instituted  September  15  of  that  year  on 
all  Tessels  leaving  Iloilo  for  other  ports  in  the  Philippines,  except  Manila,  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the  adjacent  and  other  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. This  quarantine,  with  such  modifications  as  were  deemed  safe,  was  con- 
tinued in  force  until  November  28,  1906.  The  detention  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessfnl,  as  no  cases  were  carried  from  Iloilo  to  other  places.  From  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  cholera  was  carried  to  Negros  by  a  sailing  vessel. 

The  measures  instituted  for  the  management  of  the  outgoing  quarantine  are 
ontllned  in  considerable  detail  in  the  circular  letters  which  were  issued  from 
time  to  time  at  Iloilo  and  copies  of  which  are  emt>odied  in  this  report.^* 

CEBU. 

The  only  quarantinable  disease  encountered  at  Cebu  was  a  case  of  smallpox 
imported  on  the  British  steamer  Mazctgon.  The  usual  treatment  was  given  the 
TCflsel  and  personnel^  and  no  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  vessel  or  its  crew 
occorred. 

The  vaccination  of  the  crews  of  interisland  vessels  was  continued,  and  it  is 
enconraging  to  note  the  absence  of  smallpox  from  among  that  class  of  persons. 
In  former  years  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  an  entire  crew  marked  from 
having  had  smallpox. 

Dnring  the  presence  of  cholera  in  Manila  and  Iloilo  in  more  or  less  epidemic 
form  considerable  anxiety  existed  at  Cebu  lest  cholera  should  again  be  intro- 
duced at  that  port  The  efforts  of  the  service  fortunately  met  with  success, 
and  no  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  Cebu. 

Vigorous  measures  were  instituted  against  vessels  from  plague-infected  ports. 
All  such  vessels  were  required  to  use  rat  guards  while  at  the  wharf  and  to 
onkwd  only  during  daylight.  They  were  fumigated  in  order  to  destroy  the  rats 
and  vermin  <m  board,  it  being  a  well-established  fact  tliat  measures  which 
destroy  rats  and  vermin  prevent  the  spread  of  plague. 

The  station  at  this  port  clearly  demonstrated  its  adaptability  and  efficiency 
in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  large  vessels  from  infected  ports. 

At  Cebu  all  arriving  vessels  except  those  from  near-by  Cebu  ports  are  in- 
spected on  arrival.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  are  slowly  realizing  under  con- 
stant instruction  and  pressure  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  they  maintain 
their  ships  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 


'These  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
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Arriving  aliens  were  examined  in  accordance  with  the  immigration  laws  and 
regulations. 

Thirty-seven  masters,  mates,  and  other  ofllcers  of  coastwise  vessels  were 
physically  examlped,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  act  780,  and  4  were 
found  to  have  defects  which  would  unfit  them  for  the  positions  for  which  they 
sought  licenses. 

CAVTTE   AND  OLONOAPa 

At  the  naval  stations  at  Cavite  and  Olongapo  surgeons  of  the  Navy  are  de- 
tailed as  quarantine  officers,  and  carry  out  the  United  States  quarantine  laws 
under  the  direction  of  the  chief  quarantine  officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  quarantine  work  was  done  in  a  very  commendable  manner,  and  the  con- 
venience resulting  by  having  the  inspections  made  at  the  naval  stations  instead 
of  at  Manila  was  much  appreciated  by  the  Navy. 

At  Cavite  18  vessels  of  the  Navy,  either  regular  naval  vessels  or  eliartered, 
arrived  from  foreign  ports,  were  inspected,  and  granted  pratique  upon  arrival. 
Smallpox  occurred  on  two  cruisers,  and  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  made  its 
appearance  on  the  Maryland^  and  all  3  vessels  were  remanded  to  Mariveles  for 
disinfection. 

At  Olongapo  13  vessels,  including  the  dry  dock  Dewey,  arrived  from  foreign 
ports,  and  were  Inspected  in  the  usual  manner.  No  infected  vessels  arrived  at 
Olongapo.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  vessels  from  infected  Philippine  ports 
were  also  Inspected  by  the  quarantine  officer  at  Olongapo  to  protect  the  garrison 
of  marines  there. 

The  tables  of  statistics  6t  the  work  done  at  Cavite  and  Olongapo  are  sub- 
mitted on  the  following  pages.** 

ZAMBOANGA. 

The  inspection  station  at  Zamboanga  has  increased  considerably  in  impor- 
tance. Zamboanga  is  the  commercial  center  for  the  immense  island  of  Min- 
danao, which  Is  now  imcifled,  and  the  increase  of  peaceful  pursuits,  to^^tber 
with  the  presence  of  a  larger  body  of  troops,  has  increased  its  trade.  Several 
lines  of  large  steamships  now  make  Zamboanga  a  port  of  call,  and  a  nnmber 
of  vessels  from  foreign  ports  call  there  after  making  a  call  at  Manila,  Hollo,  or 
Cebu.  Only  those  vessels  which  arrive  directly  from  foreign  ports  are  inspected 
by  the  acting  assistant  surgeon  In  command. 

During  the  year  62  vessels  from  foreign  ports  were  Inspected.  They  carried 
4,472  crew  and  1,490  passengers.  No  infected  vessels  arrived,  and  while  cholera 
was  present  in  other  Philippine  ports,  the  quarantine  officer  also  inspected  inter- 
island  vessels  for  the  protection  of  the  army,  of  which  he  is  an  officer. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-five  aliens  arrived  and  were  inspected  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  service  and  the  immigration  laws.  No  aliens  were  certified 
as  being  afflicted  with  excludable  diseases,  or  infirmities  which  would  affect 
their  ability  to  earn  a  living. 

JOLO. 

At  the  port  Of  Jolo,  which  is  the  port  of  entry  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  only 
vessels  arriving  directly  from  foreign  ports  are  Inspected  by  the  service.  No 
lines  of  steamers  make  Jolo  a  regular  port  of  call.  The  trade  is  mostly  with 
vessels  from  Borneo,  the  Celebes,  or  Singapore. 

Seventeen  vessels  directly  from  foreign  ports  arrived,  and  were  inspected  In 
accordance  with  the  United  States  quarantine  laws  and  regulations.  No  in- 
fected vessels  arrlvetl. 

The  service  operations  were  in  charge  of  Acting  Asst.  Surg.  Chas.  B.  Ewlng, 
major  and  surgeon,  \\  S.  Army. 

During  the  year  IW  Immigrants  arrived  and  were  Inspected,  in  accordance 
with  the  United  States  immigration  laws  and  regulations.  No  diseases  or  con- 
ditions requiring  certification  were  detected. 

The  port  of  Jolo  has  remained  free  from  quarantlnable  diseases,  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  oases  of  smallpox,  the  surrounding  country  and  islands 
have  continued  in  a  satisfactory  sanltar>-  condition. 


«  Omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Afl'airs,  War  Department 
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SUMICABT   OF    QUABANTINE   TBANSACTIONS    AT    MANILA,    P.    I.,    DUBINQ   THE   FISCAL 
TEAB  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1907. 

Total  number  of  vessels  Inspected 3,472 

Total  number  of  vessels  detained  In  quarantine 411 

Total  number  of  vessels  disinfected 63 

Total  number  of  vessels  fumigated  to  kill  vermin . 116 

Total  number  of  bills  of  health  issued 2, 771 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected 43,884 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed 30, 414 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  miscellaneous  cargo  certified 319, 639 

Total  number  of  cases  of  quarantinable  diseases  detected  on  vessels : 

Cholera 3 

Smallpox 3 

Total  number  of  persons  detained  in  quarantine 23, 403 

Total  number  of  crew  inspected 153, 141 

Total  number  of  passengers  inspected 92, 445 

Total  nnml)er  of  persons  vaccinated 4,099 

Total  numl>er  of  persons  bathed  and  eflfects  disinfected 15, 942 

GRAND  SUM  If  ART  OF  THE  QUARANTINE  TRANSACTIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 
BT  THE  U.  S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MARINE-HOSPITAL  SERVICE  DURING  THE  TEAR 
ENDED  JUNE  30,  1907. 

Total  number  of  vessels  inspected 6, 941 

Total  number  of  vessels  detained  in  quarantine 621 

Tbtal  number  of  vessels  disinfected 69 

Total  number  of  vessels  fumigated  to  kill  vermin 161 

Total  number  of  bills  of  health  issued 3, 548 

Total  numl>er  of  pieces  of  baggage  disinfected 44, 452 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  inspected  and  passed 30, 452 

Total  number  of  pieces  of  miscellaneous  cargo  certified 409, 630 

Total  number  of  cases  of  quarantinable  diseases  detected  on  vessels : 

Cholera 4 

Smallpox 4 

Total  numl>er  of  persons  detained  in  quarantine 26, 748 

Total  number  of  crew  inspected 257,935 

Total  number  of  passengers  inspected 128,931 

Total  number  of  persons  vaccinated 4,  785 

Total  number  of  persons  bathed  and  effects  disinfected 16, 374 

FIHANCIAL  STATEXEHT. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures,  Quarantine  Service  Appropriations,  Philippine 
Islands,  £2xpressed  in  Philippine  Currency. 

I. 

(a)  general  appropriation,  bureau  of  quarantine  service. 

Balance,  former  fiscal  year  appropriations W7, 855.56 

Appropriation,  act  No.  1527,  fiscal  year  1907 125,000.00 

Collections  available  for  expenditure 4,764.50 

Total  available 157, 620. 06 

Expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1907 «.13, 776. 29 

Unexpended  balance  June  30,  1907 43, 843. 77 

Total 157, 620. 06 

(s)  appropriation  for  puslic  works  and  permanent  improvements. 

Balance  appropriation,  act  No.  1342,  Cebu  quaran- 
thie  station «,  009. 27 

Total  available 3, 009. 27 

Expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1907 «,420.01 

tnexpended  balance 1. 589. 26 

Total A  009. 27, 
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II. 

STATEMENT  OF  FUNDS   EXPENDED   DUBING  FISCAL  TEAB  1007. 

Expended  from  general  appropriations W.13, 776. 29 

Expended  from  public  works  appropriations 1, 420. 01 

Total  expended 115, 196. 30 

III. 

EXPENDITURES.^ 

IV. 

TOTAL   EXPENDITURES  FOB  THE   QUARANTINE   SERVICE   IN   THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS, 

JULY  1,  1906,  TO  JUNE  30,  1907. 

Compensation  of  personnel 1>72, 931.  34 

Office  and  general  service  expenses 3, 093.  71 

launch  and  barge  supplies  and  repairs 12,492.94 

Station  supplies  and  disinfectants 11, 266. 12 

Repairs  to  buildings  and  wharfs 12,634.  75 

New  construction  and  new  equipment 2,777.44 

Total  expenditures,  Philippine  currency 115,196.30 

V. 

EXPENDITURES   AS   PEE   CLASSIFICATION    ADOPTED  BT  THE  PHILIPPINB   COMMISSION. 

1.  Real  estate 

2.  Permanent   improvements W,  416. 41 

3.  Supplies  (in  2,  4,  and  7) 

4.  Administration,  salaries,  and  wages 72, 667. 34 

5.  Administration,  miscellaneous  expenses 19,937.28 

6.  Maintenance,  salaries,  and  wages 264. 00 

7.  Maintenance,  miscellaneous  expenses 18,911.27 

Total 115, 196.  30 

VI. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  BUREAU  OP  QUARANTINE  SERVICE  AVAILABLE  FOR 
THE  PISOAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1907,  WITH  EXPEKDITUBES  AND  BALANCE. 
PHILIPPINE  CURRENCY. 


Title  of  approprlatloo. 


Amotmt  of 
appropria- 
tion avail- 
able. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Former  flscal  years,  administration  expenses- 
Act  No.  1S27,  administrative  expenses 

Act  No.  1342,  Cebu  quarantine  station 


P27,866.66 

129,764.50 

3,009.27 


n6,799.72 

97,076.57 

1,420.01 


TotaL.. 


160,629.83 


115,190.90 


Unexpended  balance,  June  30.  1907 P45,  433.  03 

Retained  against  outstanding  obligations,  etc 45,  433.  03 

^  Omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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VII. 

EXPENDITURES   BY   STATION. 

MANILA. 

General  service  expenses K7, 700. 36 

Launch  expenses 12,613.85 

New  station  equipment 0.00 

WO,  314. 21 

IIABIVELES. 

Gaieral  service  expenses  and  supplies 28,683.09 

Repairs  to  buildings  and  wharfs 12^239.93 

New  construction  and  equipment 1,027.82 

41. 951. 74 

ILOILO. 

General  service  expenses 5,385.53 

Launch  and  barge  expenses 8,019.00 

New  station  equipment _ 0.00 

13, 404. 53 

CEBU. 

General  service  expenses 10,164.02 

Launch  expenses _        5,867.93 

Repairs  to  buildings,  wharf,  and  reservation 452.55 

New  construction  and  new  equipment : 1, 461. 32 

17, 945. 82 

JOLO. 

General  service  expenses l 360.00 

360.00 

ZAMBOANGA. 

General  service  expenses 1,220.00 

1,220.00 

Total  expenditures 115,196.30 

Re^)ectful]y  submitted. 

Victor  G.  Heiser, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Chief  Quarantine  Officer  for  the  Philippine  Islands. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  P.  /. 
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APPENDIX  C. 

SEFOET  OF  THE  DIBECTOE  OF  FOSESTBT. 

Depabticent  of  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  of  Fobestbt, 
ManUa,  P.  /.,  June  SO,  1907. 
Sn :  I  hare  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  bureao 
of  forestry  for  the  period  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907. 

The  work  during  the  past  year  has  progressed  much  more  satisfactorily  than 
in  former  years.  With  two  exceptions  the  foresters  have  completed  two  years 
of  service  in  the  districts  under  their  charge,  and  all  will  continue  service  in 
that  pert  of  the  islands  now  so  well  known  to  them.  It  takes  a  forester  at  least ' 
one  year  to  make  one  thorough  inspection  of  his  district  where  logging  opera- 
tions are  being  conducted. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  FORESTEBS'  CONFERENCE. 

The  second  annual  conference  of  the  foresters  of  the  Philippine  bureau  of 
forestry  was  held  recently  in  Manila.  This  annual  conference  of  the  directing 
members  of  the  service  following  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  is  becoming  more 
Ofleful  and  necessary  each  year  in  settling  the  forest  problems  which  arise  in  the 
different  districts.  The  discussion  of  forestry  questions  at  this  conference 
resulted  in  many  recommendations  for  the  betterment  of  the  service.  The 
director  of  forestry  presided  at  the  meeting  and  opened  the  conference  with  an 
address  on  tlie  work  of  the  bureau,  reviewing  the  former  instructions  given  to 
the  foresters  and  expressing  his  satisfaction  on  the  amount  of  work  done  during 
the  year. 

The  following  foresters  were  present:  Messrs.  William  Klemme,  Theo. 
Zachokke,  H.  M.  Curran,  William  H.  Kobbe,  F.  L.  Pray,  M.  L.  Merritt,  and 
H.  D.  Everett.  Messrs.  Whitford  and  Hutchinson  were  unable  to  attend,  the 
former  t>elng  absent  on  a  vacation  In  the  United  States  and  the  latter  being 
engaged  in  an  important  piece  of  field  work  in  Mindanao. 

Each  forester  read  his  annual  report,  wliich  was  a  progress  report  showing 
what  bad  been  done  In  his  district  during  the  past  fiscal  year.  These  were 
especially  interesting,  as  the  past  year  was  the  first  entire  year's  work  done  by 
them  since  the  reorganization  of  the  bureau  in  1905,  which  made  the  work  of 
the  bureau  more  technical  than  administrative.  The  reports  showed  what  had 
been  done  and  how  it  liad  been  done,  naturally  causing  much  valuable  discus- 
sion. In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered  by  the  foresters  the  amount 
of  work  of  permanent  value  accomplished  was  gratifying. 

All  reconnolssance  sketch  maps  were  left  by  each  forester  in  the  map  section 
for  compilation,  as  well  as  information  concerning  means  of  communication  in 
their  districts: 

All  applications  for  licenses  for  the  coming  year  were  submitted,  with  recom- 
mendations in  each  case. 

A  programme  for  the  conference  arranged  the  order  in  wliich  the  topics  for 
discnsBicm  would  be  taken  up. 

The  conference  then  proceeded  to  discuss  in  detail  all  pliases  of  the  present 
work,  criticising  methods  and  making  many  suggestions  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  future  work. 

Representatives  of  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue,  bureau  of  lands,  bureau 
of  science,  and  of  the  Manila  lumbermen  were  present  when  matters  concern- 
ing their  work  were  discussed. 

Considerable  attention  was  given  to  devising  means  of  securing  a  competent 
Filipino  force  to  carry  on  the  work  which  is  becoming  more  teclmical.  As  the 
tttabliahment  of  a  regular  training  school  for  rangers  is  at  present  impracti- 
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cable  it  was  decided  to  secure  student  assistants  from  the  public  schools, 
preferably  the  trade  schools,  who,  after  they  have  shown  their  capacity  and 
fitness,  shall  enter  the  service  as  rangers. 

The  most  important  work  accomplished  by  the  conference  was  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  field  work  of  the  bureau.  The  title  of  the  division  of  forest  products 
was  changed  to  the  division  of  forest  Investigation,  and  a  new  division  was 
organized,  to  be  known  as  the  division  of  forest  administration.  Each  division 
is  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of  three  foresters  which  plans  its  work. 
The  division  of  forest  administration,  with  a  force  of  6  foresters  and  about 
18  rangers  will  take  charge  of  the  administrative  work,  such  as  pertains  to 
licenses,  violations  of  the  forest  act,  etc.,  and  will  also  do  as  much  special 
work  of  Investigation  as  possible  in  cooperation  with  the  division  of  forest 
investigation.  The  division  of  forest  investigation,  with  a  field  force  of  3- 
foresters  and  3  rangers,  will  carry  on  special  studies  and  make  special  maps 
in  all  parts  of  the  islands.  By  this  new  organization  It  Is  expected  that  the 
work  can  be  done  in  a  more  systematic  manner. 

The  privilege  of  the  free  use  of  timber  which  was  granted  to  the  residents 
of  the  islands  October  19,  1905,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  was  discussed  in 
great  detail.  In  addition  to  the  opinions  of  the  foresters  on  the  question,  letters 
were  read  from  important  lumbermen  dealing  with  this  privilege.  The  con- 
ference decided  that  the  privilege  as  granted,  without  regulation  or  restriction 
except  regarding  first  group  timber,  not  only  made  proper  administration  of 
the  forest  most  difficult,  but  tended  to  establish  a  servitude  or  forest  right 
which  would  be  found  almost  Impossible  to  abolish  after  the  lapse  of  yeara 

Homesteads  and  caln^lns  (clearings)  were  thoroughly  discussed  as  usual. 
It  was  decided  that  radical  changes  were  necessary.  Permits  should  no  longer 
be  required  for  calnglns  on  private  lauds.  On  public  lands  few  or  no  calng^ns 
should  now  be  granted.  People  desiring  to  make  calnglns  should  be  required 
to  make  out  homestead  applications  for  the  land.  In  this  way  the  bureau  will 
encourage  permanent  occupancy  of  small  farms  Instead  of  shifting  cultivation 
within  the  forest  regions. 

Interesting  additional  recommendations  which  were  discussed  and  adopted 
show  the  character  of  the  conference. 

1.  That  the  map  work  be  pushed  during  the  coming  year  In  view  of  its 
importance  at  this  time.  The  principal  mapping  will  be  the  land  classifica- 
tion or  plat  maps.  In  addition  a  beginning  will  be  made  in  establishing: 
boundaries  for  possible  future  reserves,  detailed  surveys  to  be  made  of  a  few 
important  cutting  areas. 

2.  That  every  possible  effort  be  made  to  assist  Doctor  Foxworthy,  of  the 
bureau  of  science,  by  means  of  data  and  wood  specimens.  In  making  a  definite 
key  for  the  determination  of  Philippine  woods. 

3.  That  collections  of  botanical,  wood,  and  other  museum  specimens  be  con- 
tinued, but  made  with  the  least  possible  expense.  That  seeds  of  the  important 
trees  be  collected  to  be  used  in  nursery  experimentation  work  on  the  Lamao 
forest  reserve  by  Mr.  Cuzner,  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture. 

4.  ;rhat  Identified  railroad  ties  of  the  following  species  be  secured  and  placed 
in  the  track  In  cooperation  with  the  Philippine  Railway  Company,  in  order  to 
secure  definite  Information  regarding  their  durability  and  fitness  for  this  use: 
Toog,  dao,  apitong,  amuguls,  cubl,  bauuyo,  malaruhat,  agoho,  supa,  palo,  marla, 
and  banaba.  , 

5.  That  durability  tests  of  Philippine  timbers  going  into  construction  work 
be  made  whenever  possible. 

6.  That  the  effort  to  introduce  new  species  of  timber  Into  the  markets  be 
continued. 

■  7.  That  a  strenuous  effort  be  made  to  amend  act  No.  1407,  so  that  the  free  use 
of  lower  group  timber  shall  be  regulated  by  the  bureau  of  forestry. 

8.  That  permits  be  no  longer  required  for  clearings  on  private  lands  adjoining 
the  public  forests. 

9.  That  permits  for  cainfeins  in  the  public  forests  no  longer  be  given,  and  that 
their  place  be  taken  by  homesteads. 

10.  That  in  order  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  small  logs,  which  should  be 
removed  from  the  forest,  each  forester  certify  to  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue 
those  timber  licensees  in  his  district  who  can  be  depended  upon  to  cut  small 
logs  without  felling  trees  below  the  diameter  limit  Imposed. 

11.  That  each  forester  study  the  minor  products  collected  In  his  district  and 
their  market  value  in  order  to  assist  the  bureau  of  internal  revenue  in  Imposlni; 
a  specific  tax  on  those  forest  products. 
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VL  That  efforts  be  made  to  introduce  American  saws,  axes,  engines,  wire 
cables,  and  otlier  logging  tools. 

13.  That  timber  licensees  be  required  to  mark  their  timber  in  the  forest  with 
th^r  own  special  marlt. 

14.  That  exclusive  two-year  timber  licenses  be  granted  to  responsible  1  umber- 
men  wh^i  their  cutting  areas  have  been  mapped  and  roughly  studied  by  a 
forester. 

15.  That  foresters  inspect  personally  the  cutting  areas  of  large  operators, 
leaving  only  the  inspection  of  unimportant  licensees  to  rangers. 

16.  That  the  foresters  make  careful  observations  during  tbe  coming  year  on 
the  infin^ice  of  deforestation  on  the  climate  and  waterflow,  these  observations 
to  be  eml>odled  in  their  next  annual  report. 

17.  That  the  printed  forms  used  by  the  bureau  be  amended  in  such  a  way 
as  to  less^i  the  paper  work  of  the  field  force  as  much  as  possible. 

IS.  That  the  Manila  office  take  as  much  of  the  clerical  work  as  possible  from 
tbe  district  officers,  especially  in  regard  to  circular  letters. 

19.  That  certain  forest  reserves  be  recommended  as  soon  as  data  are  at  hand 
sufficient  to  limit  their  boundaries,  and  to  Justify  the  request  for  their  reserva- 
tion. 

20.  That  an  educational  propaganda  be  inaugurated;  first,  through  the 
schools;  second,  by  means  of  stereopticon  lectures;  third,  through  the  news- 
papers, and  fourth,  through  general  discussion. 

21.  That  in  order  to  arouse  interest  in  Philippine  forestry  in  the  United 
States,  frequent  articles  or  reports  be  sent  to  the  American  forestry  magazines 
for  publication. 

22.  That  a  course  of  forestry  be  established  in  the  new  Philippine  college  of 
agriculture. 

23.  That  a  handbook  of  forestry  for  rangers  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible 
by  the  committee  on  publication.  * 

24.  That  the  annual  conference  of  Philippine  foresters  he  held  each  year  in 
July,  at  which  time,  all  foresters  can  be  assured  of  having  at  leasl  one  month 
in  the  Manila  office. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed  by  the  director  of  forestry :  Admin- 
istration— H.  D.  Everett,  Wm.  H.  Kobbe,  Wm.  Klemme;  Forest  Investigation — 
H.  N.  Whitford,  H.  M.  Curran,  and  M.  L.  Merritt ;  Publication— H.  N.  Whitford, 
H.  D.  Everett,  Wm.  Klemme. 

H.   D.   EVKBETT, 

Recorder 

REDUCTION    IN    GOVERNMENT   CHARGES    ON    TIMRER   IN    CERTAIN   PROVINCES. 

Act  No.  1575,  amending  the  forest  act  (January  1,  1907),  provides  But  one 
scale  of  prices  on  government  timber  in  all  provinces.  Formerly  the  govern- 
ment charges  on  timber  in  certain  provinces  were  almost  double  that  in  others. 
The  lower  scale  of  prices  was  adopted.  At  present  the  government  charges  on 
timber  ranges,  approximately,  from  $1  to  $5  U.  S.  currency  per  M  B.  M. 

PHILIPPINE  FOREST  ACT  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  UNITED  STATES  MIUTART  RESERVATIONS. 

The  following  letter  was  received  during  the  month  of  November,  1906 : 

War  Department, 
Bureau  of  Insui.ar  Affairs, 
Washington,  October  IS,  1906, 
Sib  :  With  reference  to  letter  from  your  office  of  the  7th  of  July,  inclosing  ex- 
cerpt from  the  minutes  of  the  Philippine  Commission  of  July  3,  1900,  which 
quotes  an  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  Philippines,  that  the  Commission 
has  no  authority  to  extend  the  forestry  laws  over  the  Vnited  States  reserva- 
tions, and  contains  a  resolution  directing  that  the  matter  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  final  determination,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  upon 
the  request  of  this  department  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  has 
rendered  an  opinion  in  which  he  holds  that  the  Philippine  government  can  not 
extend  its  forestry  laws  to  the  military  reservations  in  those  islands.    A  copy  of 
this  opinion  is  herewith  inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  D.  Wilcox, 

Chief  Clerk. 
(In  absence  of  Chief  of  Bureau.) 
The  honorable  the  Go\'ebnor  of  the  Philippines, 

Manila,  P.  L  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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THE  FBEE-USE  PBITILEGE. 

Vhe  free-use  privilege  has  been  the  source  of  much  complaint  from  the  lum- 
l>crmen  and  from  forest  officers.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  blame 
for  violating  the  forest  act.  The  free-use  men  cut  when,  what,  and  where  they 
please.  Undersized  trees  of  the  first  and  other  groups  are  taken  ;  valuable  trees 
felled  and  only  a  small  part  of  them  utilized;  valuable  forest  tracts  are  being 
devastated  in  not  a  few  but  In  many  parts  of  the  islands,  and  it  is  impossible, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  fix  the  blame. 

The  residents  of  these  islands  should  be  allowed  to  take  all  the  timber  and 
other  forest  products  they  need  for  their  own  personal  use  free  of  charge  and 
without  license,  but  the  bureau  of  forestry  should  be  authorized  to  indicate  to 
these  people  the  forests  where  they  can  get  these  products,  and  the  forests  in 
which  such  free  use  is  prohibited.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three  foresters  to  submit  a  report  which  would  Include  an  amendment  to  act  No. 
1407,  granting  the  free-use  privilege. 

The  report  submitted  is  as  follows : 

BEPOBT  OP  THB  COMIIITTBE  ON   PRKB-USE  PRIVILEGES. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  every  home  builder  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  should  have  a  similar  privilege  to  tliat  granted  settlers  in  the  vicinity  of 
national  forests  in  the  United  States.  There  each  settler  is  allowed  an  amount 
of  timber  each  year  not  to  exceed  a  fixed  amount  sufficient  for  his  needs  to  be 
used  by  him  in  house  building,  repairs,  fencing,  etc.  To  obtain  this  timber  he 
must  apply  to  local  forest  officers  and  remove  the  material  desired  from  such 
places  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  public  forests. 

A  similar  right  has  been  granted  the  Filipino  people,  but  without  the  restric- 
tions necessary  to  insure  the  safeguarding  of  public  interests.  The  Filipinos 
may  enter  any  public  forest  and  cut  such  timber  as  they  desire  without  restric- 
tion as  to  amount  or  sizes.  Twelve  of  the  more  valuable  woods,  comprising 
what  is  known  as  the  first  group,  are  protected  by  the  present  law,  but  these,  as 
a  group,  furnish  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  cut  of  the  islands,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  one-sixth  Is  from  three  to  four  species  cut  in  the  more  inac- 
cessible and  thinly  Inhabited  regions.  In  the  thickly  populated  districts  these 
twelve  timbers  have  almost  disappeared,  and  the  bulk  of  the  cut  comes  from 
lower  group  trees.  It  IS  from  these  species  of  the  lower  groups  that  the  future 
supplies  of  the  islands  must  be  drawn.  They  are  of  more  importance  to  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  development  of  the  islands  than  the  first  group 
timbers. 

Rapid  economic  development  depends  on  cheap  construction  timbers,  and  not 
on  fancy  woods,  or  expensive  woods  suited  to  special  uses.  Timber  tliat  will 
furnish  the  necessary  construction  timbers  for  Philippine  industrial  develop- 
ment is  found  ip  the  existing  forests,  but  is  being  rapidly  destroyed  by  the 
present  unrestricted  cutting. 

We  are  required  to-day  carefully  to  Inspect  and  regulate  the  cutting  of  1,000 
timber  licensees  whose  work  is  in  the  main  satisfactory  and  is  not  materially 
injuring  the  forests,  and  we  are  forbidden  to  interfere  with  the  cutting  of  a 
population  of  7,000,000,  of  whom  1,500,000  are  grown  males.  These  m«i  may 
enter  the  forests,  cut  and  waste  at  will  the  principal  timber  resources  of  the 
islands. 

The  bureau  of  forestry  was  called  into  existence  to  perpetuate  the  forests  by 
wise  use.  to  give  to  the  people  of  these  islands  timber  and  fuel  supplies  for 
all  times,  and  to  safeguard  its  agriculture  by  caring  for  watershed  forests. 
Under  the  present  law  the  hands  of  the  bureau  are  tied,  and  the  policy  as  em- 
bodied in  this  law,  allowing  the  free  and  unrestricted  use  of  timber,  if  per- 
sisted in,  means  the  ultimate  waste  and  destruction  of  the  islands*  timber  re- 
sources and  a  checking  of  its  future  economic  development. 

In  view  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  law  its  amendment  is  suggested. 
This  amendment  should  contain  such  part  of  the  following  rough  draft  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  may  best  protect  the  public  interests 
and  aid  in  home  building: 
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AW  ACT  AMENDING  SUBSECTIONS  (6)  AND  (c)  OP  SECTION  NINE  OF  ACT  NUMBEBED 
FOT7BTEEN  HUNDRED  AND  SEVEN,  SO  AS  TO  PERMIT  THE  FREE  USE  OF  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  AND  PBOVIDINO  FOB  THE  REGULATION  THEBEOF. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Convmission, 
that: 

Section  1.  Snbsections  (&)  and  (c)  of  section  9  of  act  1407  be,  and  tlie  same 
are  liereby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec,  9  (6).  Every  resident  living  in  or  near  the  public  forests,  and  who  is  in 
need  of  building  material,  fuel,  fencing,  or  other  forest  products,  stone  or  earth, 
for  the  personal  use  of  himself  or  his  family,  may,  without  written  permit,  enter 
such  public  forest  as  the  director  of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  shall  designate,  and  may  remove,  free  of  charge,  an  amount  of 
timber  not  to  exceed  fifteen  cubic  meters  in  any  fiscal  year,  and  such  amount 
of  other  products  as  is  actually  necessary  for  his  personal  use.  The  director 
of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  shall  prescribe 
species,  sizes,  and  manner  of  removal  of  forest  products,  stone  or  earth,  and 
may,  if  the  public  interests  demand  it,  withhold  from  any  individual  the  right, 
onder  this  act,  to  the  free  use  of  timber  in  the  public  forests. 

(c)  The  director  of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Interior,  may,  from  time  to  time,  set  aside  certain  tracts  of  public  land,  which 
shall  be  known  as  communal  forests,  and  be  assigned  to  certain  communities, 
whose  free-use  privilege  shall  be  confined  solely  to  these  areas,  subject  to  the 
limitations  prescribed  in  subsection  (6).  These  forests  shall  be  on  lands  more 
suitable  for  forestry  than  for  agriculture,  and  shall  be  administered  by  the 
director  of  forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  wise.  The  oject  of  the  administra- 
tion of  these  communal  forests  shall  be  to  furnish  the  people  having  rights 
therein  with  the  forest  products  necessary  for  their  home  use  and  to  preserve 
their  water  supply.  Exploitation  of  said  communal  forests  for  revenue  shall  be 
allowed  only  when  the  best  Interests  of  the  forest  demand  a  cutting  In  excess 
of  local  needs.  Such  exploitation  for  revenue  shall  be  under  license  as  In  other 
public  forests,  and  forest  charges  shall  be  collected  in  the  usual  manner  and 
covered  into  the  treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  revenues  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  community  having  rights  In  the  given  forest,  and  be  devoted. 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  acting  with  the  advice  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to  the  public  education  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  Improvement  and  presenatlon  of  its  forests. 

Sec  2.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
passage  of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  In  accordance  with  section  two  of 
**An  act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  In  the  enactment 
of  laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nlnteen  hundred. 

Sec  3.  This  act  shall  t&ke  effect  on  its  passage. 

FIBST-GBOUP   TIMBEB   TO    BE   TAKEN    WITHOUT    CHABOE    BT    THE    BESIDENTS    OF    THE 

PBOVINCE  OF   C  AG  AY  AN. 

On  January  8,  1907,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
granting  authority  to  any  resident  of  the  province  of  Cagayan  to  take,  free  of 
government  charge,  under  government  license  for  one  year,  such  certain  timbers 
of  the  first  group  as  he  may  require  for  house  building,  boat  building,  and  other 
personal  use  of  himself  and  family. 

Th«  forester  in  charge  of  this  district  reports  that  this  privilege  has  been 
abused,  that  the  rich  residents  only  are  taking  advantage  of  It,  and  that  much 
valuable  undersized  timber  is  being  taken,  contrary  to  law. 

After  this  resolution  was  published  six  other  provinces  presented  petitions 
for  the  free  use  of  first-group  timber,  but  they  were  not  granted. 

LABGE  LUMBEBING  OFEBATIONS  ACTUAL  AND  POSSIBLE. 

At  least  six  large  logging  and  lumber  companies  are  needed  in  these  islands 
to  exploit  forest  tracts  now  available  for  operations.  But  one  such — the  Insular 
Lumber  Company — Is  now  operating  on  the  Island  of  Negros.  This  company 
has  a  twenty -year  exclusive  privilege  on  a  tract  of  69  square  miles  and  will 
shortly  log  and  mill  approximately  60,000  to  70,000  feet  B.  M.  i)er  day.  Five  or 
more  such  companies  are  needed  In  the  islands  to  supply  the  local  and  foreign 
markets  with  timber  at  more  reasonable  prices  than  rule  at  the  present  time. 
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Improved  methods  of  forest  exploitation  by  a  few  additional  large  companies 
would  simplify  the  work  of  the  present  small  force  of  forest  officers.  The 
thinly  forested  regions  would  then  be  used  only  as  source  of  supply  for  the  local 
demand,  and  the  few  remaining  valuable  timber  trees  in  such  localities  could 
be  protected  and  retained  as  centers  of  reproduction. 

At  the  present  time  the  Philippine  market  will  consume  approximately  100,- 
000,000  fleet  of  lumber  per  year.  The  amount  of  Oregon  pine  taken  last  year 
at  Shanghai,  China,  was  85,000,000  feet ;  at  Sydney,  Australia,  65,000,000  feet 
These  three  markets  should  take  at  least  300,000,000  feet  per  year  of  Philippine 
timber  of  a  grade  similar  to  or  better  than  Oregon  pine. 

In  the  forest  tracts  now  available  there  are  large  stands  of  timber  close  to 
tidewater.    The  haul  is  short,  labor  is  cheap,  and  stumpage  charges  are  low. 

There  are  a  few  native  woods  found  in  large  quantities  that  are  suitable  for 
the  making  of  furniture.  These  woods  should  find  a  market  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  in  the  other  markets  mentioned. 

Desirable  tracts  of  public  forests  are  now  available  and  unoccupied  in 
Mlndoro,  Bataan,  Negroes  Occidental,  and  Moro  provinces.  Maps  of  these  dis- 
tricts have  been  made  and  estimates  prepared,  showing  the  stand,  varieties  of 
merchantable  timber,  possibilities  of  logging,  etc. 

The  services  of  forest  officers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  tract  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  prospective  logging  companies. 

NOBZAGABAT   BIVEB  IMPBOVEMENT. 

Forest  officers  have  reported  from  time  to  time  that  large  stands  of  valuable 
timber  were  found  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Bayabas  and  Norzagaray  rivers 
in  Bulacan  Province.  This  region  Is  close  to  the  Manila  market,  but  the  forests 
were  not  exploited  to  any  extent  on  account  of  huge  bowlders  in  the  rivers 
mentioned,  which  obstructed  the  passage  of  rafts. 

A  forester  of  this  bureau  made  an  Investigation  and  report  The  matter  was 
taken  up  with  the  governor  of  the  province  and  with  the  bureau  of  public 
worka 

The  work  of  removing  these  obstructions  was  promptly  inaugurated  by  the 
bureau  of  public  works  under  authority  of  a  resolution  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission. In  a  letter  from  the  provincial  governor,  this  office  was  informed  that 
the  obstructions  have  been  removed. 

This  adds  much  to  the  available  forest  resources  of  the  Province  of  Bulacan. 

BAIL  WAY  TIMBEB. 

Railway  construction  in  the  islands  has  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  the  timber 
industry.  The  railway  officials  are  making  an  eflfort  to  secure  native  timber 
when  possible.  Act  No.  1510  of  the  Philippine  Commission  gives  the  railway- 
companies  permission,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General,  to  take  tim- 
ber, stone,  and  earth  from  the  public  lands.  Act  No.  1544  exempts  all  such 
material  from  internal-revenue  taxes,  provided  the  material  Is  taken  under 
license  Issued  by  this  bureau. 

The  railway  companies  require  a  large  amount  of  timber  for  general  con- 
struction, as  well  as  for  ties,  but  find  much  difficulty  In  securing  it  from  timber 
licensees.  A  glance  at  the  i)age  In  the  appendix  to  this  report  giving  the  list 
of  amounts  of  timber  taken  under  license  last  year  by  the  20  leading  operators 
will  indicate  a  reason  for  the  difficulty. 

The  antiquated  methods  of  logging  in  vogue  In  these  islands  by  all  but  one 
operator  will  force  the  railway  companies  to  look  to  foreign  countries  for  their 
timber  unless  some  of  the  timber  licensees  adopt  modem  methods. 

Forest  officers  have  endeavored  to  Interest  the  licensees  In  furnishing  material 
for  the  rallwaya  Many  licensees  lacking  experience  In  making  ties  have  found 
that  the  proposition  Is  not  as  lucrative  as  It  at  first  appeared. 

Forester  Everett,  who  has  charge  of  the  forests  of  the  Vlsayan  Islands,  where 
there  is  much  activity  in  railway  construction,  makes 'the  following  statement 
as  part  of  his  annual  report. 

BAILBOAD  TIES. 

"  The  cutting  of  railroad  ties  has  been  studied  with  considerable  care  by  the 
forester  and  discussed  In  several  monthly  reports.  Its  Importance  deserves 
discussion  In  this  report. 
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"  In  October,  1906,  the  forester  received  copies  of  the  proposition  and  specifica- 
tions of  the  Philippine  Railway  Company  for  ties,  with  instructions  from  the 
director  of  forestry  to  interest  timber  licensees,  as  it  was  very  desirable  that 
Philippine  timber  be  used  as  far  as  possible  on  the  new  railroads. 

"After  reading  the  proposition*,  the  forester  could  only  thlnlc  tliat  the  Philip- 
pine Railway  Company  did  not  want  to  use  native  woods  for  ties  and  liad  issued 
a  request  for  them  for  iK)licy's  sake  only.  Nevertheless,  the  forest  officers  of 
the  district  have  devoted  time  and  effort  to  stimulate  the  tie-cutting  industry, 
and  the  bureau  of  forestry  in  general  has  done  everything  possible  to  assist  the 
railway  company  in  securing  ties  in  the  islands.  Timber  licenses  have  been 
granted  without  question  to  all  who  had  made  tie  contracts. 

"Contracts  were  made  by  many  licensees  in  the  district  and  cutting  began 
with  enthusiasm.  After  eight  months  I  believe  that  tie  cutting  has  almost 
stopped  in  this  district.  The  contractors  have  found  it  a  dangerous  and  losing 
business,  for  the  following  reasons.  (1)  The  scarcity  of  the  seven  kinds  of 
wood  which  alone  are  accepted;  (2)  the  severe  Inspection  of  the  ties  by  the 
railway  company,  and  lack  of  a  market  for  the  rejected  ties;  (3)  the  low  price 
offered  for  such  valuable  timbers  in  the  form  of  ties. 

"  There  Is  little  doubt  that  the  Philippine  Islands  can  and  should  furnish  the 
ties  for  the  new  railroads.  Of  what  value  is  the  boasted  forest  wealth  of  the 
islands  if  the  railroad  timbers  are  imported  from  the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia^ The  government  should  investigate  the  matter  l)efore  permitting  the 
importation  of  railroad  timbers  and  discover  conclusively  why  they  can  not  be 
secured  In  the  Islanda 

**The  fault,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  He  In  the  restrictions  of  the  bureau  of 
forestry,  nor  in  the  nonproductiveness  of  our  forests,  nor  In  the  Inefficiency  of 
our  people,  but  In  the  proposition  of  the  railway  company.  Given  a  suitable 
proposition  and  Inspection,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  In  the  Islands  furnishing 
the  necessary  timber.  The  present  pro()osltlon  should  be  amended  (1)  in  regard 
to  price,  (2)  In  Regard  to  classes  of  timber,  and  (3)  In  regard  to  the  Inspection. 

**1.  Price. — ^There  Is  paid  M.60  for  ties  made  from  molave,  dungon,  Ipll, 
tindalo,  yacal,  acle,  and  betls,  delivered  on  the  right  of  way  or  In  Hollo  and 
Cebn.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  Vlsayan  roads  will  not  pass  through 
or  very  near  any  forests  where  such  ties  can  be  cut.  Consequently  the  ties 
are  cut  in  distant  forest  regions  and  transported  at  high  cost  to  Hollo  and 
Cebu.  There  is  offered  W.30  for  ties  placed  In  lots  of  1,000  or  more  on  board  a 
boat  of  the  company.  I  know  of  no  contract  made  In  this  district  under  these 
terms,  as  the  company  prefers  the  ties  delivered  by  the  contractors,  and  few 
contractors  can  get  1,000  ties  ahead  In  one  place  for  evident  reasons.  In  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  price,  take  a  fair  example.  A  licensee  has  put  in  all  his 
available  capital  and  six  months  of  his  time  and  lias  delivered  1,000  ties  In 
Hollo  at  the  total  cost  to  him  of  W.OOO.  Seven  hundred  ties  are  accepted  at 
^1.60  each  and  100  at  fO.80.  The  remaining  200  are  rejected,  and  he  pays  15 
cents  government  charges  on  them  and  Is  lucky  to  sell  them  for  W.50  each.  He 
receives  a  total  of  W,270.  He  sees  that  by  six  months'  hard  work,  employing  a 
capital  of  more  than  W,000  and  undergoing  considerable  risk,  he  has  made  K70 
or  W5  a  month  wages,  with  no  Interest  on  his  capital,  and  he  Is  fortunate  to 
have  done  so  well.  Then  he  figures  on  molave  logs.  Molave  brings  n  per  Span- 
ish cubic  foot  in  the  log.  A  log  containing  12  cubic  feet  would  not  make  more 
than  four  ties.  For  the  log  he  would  receive  1M2  In  Hollo,  and  If  he  worked  It 
op  into  ties,  he  would  get  M.40.  Consequently  many  who  began  cutting  ties 
hare  changed  to  cutting  logs  for  the  general  market. 

"2.  Classes  of  Umber. — Anyone  familiar  with  the  forests  and  timbers  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  recognizes  the  absurdity  of  accepting  only  seven  classes  of 
railroad  ties.  Not  only  are  there  other  timbers  suitable  for  railroad  ties,  but 
confining  the  list  to  those  seven  makes  logging  so  difficult  and  costly  that  they 
can  not  be  cut  for  the  price  offerei.  Further,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient accessible  timber  of  those  kinds  In  the  Vlsayas  to  furnish  enough  ties 
for  the  Panay,  Negros,  and  Cebu  railroads. 

**3.  Inspection. — The  Inspection  of  ties  has  not  been  sufficiently  liberal.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  tie  cutting  Is  a  now  Industry  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 
but  has  been  so  strict  as  to  discourage  the  contractors  when  a  little  more  con- 
sideration and  liberality  would  have  done  much  to  have  kept  them  satisfied 
with  terms  otherwise  so  unsatisfactory.  One  licensee  arrived  In  Hollo  with 
C50  ties,  the  result  of  five  months'  hard  work  on  a  wild  coast.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  were  rejected  because  they  were  banuyo.    Now,  although  banuyo  is 
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not  inclnded  in  the  contract,  its  general  reputation  for  durability  is  such  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  accepted  those  450  ties  and  Icept  a  contractor 
than  to  have  almost  ruined  him  by  rejecting  them.'' 

The  purchasing  agent  for  the  Philippine  Railway  Company,  upon  receipt  of 
the  al)ove  extract,  attended  the  foresters'  conference  and  discussed  the  matter 
of  securing  railway  material.    It  was  recommended  by  the  foresters  tliat— 

Additional  woods  be  given  a  trial  as  ties. 

A  list  of  such  woods  was  submitted,  and  the  railway  company  agreed  to  test 
them  if  the  foresters  would  cooperate  in  securing  the  desired  number.  The 
division  of  forest  investigation  will  attend  to  this  matter  during  the  coming 
year. 

CAIl?6lN8. 

Forest  regulation  No.  25,  Paragraph  A,  authorized  municipal  presidents,  in 
absence  of  a  'orest  officer,  to  grant  permits  to  make  calnj^ns  (clearing  by  fire) 
on  public  lands.  This  office  was  advised  from  various  sources  that  the  munici- 
pal presidents  were  not  careful  in  carrying  out  this  regulation,  and  that  much 
valuable  timber  was  needlessly  destroyed,  as  a  result  thereof. 

The  regulation  was  amended  on  December  6,  1906,  by  authority  of  the  acting 
secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  present  municipal  presidents  are  authorized  under 
the  law  (section  27  of  the  forest  act)  to  grant  calnfein  permits  on  private  .wood- 
lands adjoining  public  forests. 

There  is  no  further  necessity  for  granting  calfigln  permits.  The  homestead 
law  is  very  liberal  and  gives  any  resident  of  the  Philippine  Islands  much  lati- 
tude In  selecting  a  location. 

The  only  persons  authorized  to  grant  calnglns  on  public  lands  (forest  officers) 
will  assist  any  resident  in  securing  a  homestead  rather  tlian  granting  a  calnjrin 
permit  In  the  records  of  this  office  there  is  a  list  of  persons  granted  caiuglu 
permits  and  homesteads  during  the  past  two  years.  This  list  is  so  indexed 
that  a  check  may  be  readily  kept  on  persons  making  calnglns  each  year  or  two. 

These  devastators  of  the  forest  will  travel  for  many  miles  from  their  barrios 
to  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  begin  operations  by  ringing  the  tall  trees,  and  later 
fell  and  burn  them.  The  ask  makes  a  good  fertilizer,  and  as  the  soil  Is  loose  and 
plowing  with  a  stick  Is  all  they  deem  necessary  a  small  amount  of  rice  Is 
planted  and  a  very  small  crop  Is  raised. 

In  a  year  or  two  the  tall  cogon  grass  begins  to  appear,  and  forces  the  man 
who  will  not  even  attempt  to  plow  It  out  to  move  once  more  into  the  heavy 
timber  and  repeat  the  former  operation. 

The  maps  now  on  file  In  this  office  show  In  color  a  vast  area  of  such  land. 

Should  a  person  desire  to  purchase  public  land  in  a  region  where  cainj^ns 
had  been  made  he  would  be  Informed  that  a  large  part  of  such  devastated  land 
was  private  property  and  claimed  by  the  persons  above  mentioned,  although  no 
taxes  or  other  claim  had  ever  before  been  made  by  them. 

REGISTRATION   OF   PRIVATE   WOODLANDS. 

During  the  fiscal  year  titles  to  20  private  woodlands  were  registered  in  the 
bureau  of  forestry  in  accordance  with  section  24  of  the  forest  act.  The  total 
area  of  the  estates  registered  Is  135,880.42  hectares,  of  which  68,222  represent 
the  approximate  area  of  woodland.  Thirteen  of  the  estates  registered  during 
this  period  are  part  of  the  estates  belonging  to  what  is  known  as  the  Friar 
lands,  recently  purchased  by  the  Philippine  government 

Up  to  the  present  time  169  estates  with  more  or  less  woodland,  and  com- 
prising a  total  area  of  283.693  hectares,  or  approximately  700,000  acres,  have 
been  registered  in  this  office. 

FOREST  MAPS. 

The  10  forest  districts  of  the  archipelago  are  divided  into  plots  of  10  kilo- 
meters square  and  each  square  given  a  number.  Forest  officers  use  as  points  of 
reference  the  places  In  the  district  that  have  been  fixed  by  the  coast  and 
geodetic  survey. 

Each  forester  while  traveling  In  his  district  makes  constant  use  of  a  topo- 
graphical notebook,  compass,  and  barometer,  and  a  reconnolssance  sketch  is 
made  on  each  10  by  10  kilometer  sheet  as  he  passes  from  square  to  squara  At 
this  time  the  limits  of  the  forests  are  noted,  as  are  also  those  of  the  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  lands,  condition  of  roads,  trails,  streams,  etc.    The  original 
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sheets  thus  plotted  are  sent  to  the  Manila  office.  Copies  are  retained  by  each 
forester.  The  Filipino  forest  officers  are  being  trained  in  this  class  of  work 
and  are  making  satisfactory  progress. 

More  detailed  surveys  are  made  of  special  forest  tracts  by  an  assistant 
forester  who  is  a  competent  topographical  engineer.  On  these  tracts  careful 
forest  studies  are  made  by  a  field  force  consisting  of  one  or  more  foresters,  the 
rangers  of  the  locality,  and  the  necessary  laborers. 

These  reports  are  prepared  for  the  special  use  of  prospective  logging 
companies. 

DIVISION  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

On  July  25,  1906,  the  division  of  forest  products  was  established.  The  object 
of  the  division  is  to  investigate  the  amount,  character,  value,  and  uses  of  the 
Philippine  forest  products,  and  to  bring  this  information  to  the  notice  of  Philip- 
pine and  foreign  markets.  As  the  records  for  the  past  years  showed  considerable 
partially  classified  information  It  was  necessary  to  collect  and  systematize  the 
same,  and  to  prepare  such  part  of  it  as  was  deemed  advisable  for  publication. 
In  accordance  with  this,  the  work  of  the  division  has  been  concentrated  along 
the  following  lines :         f^ 

I.  Preparation  for  the  printer  of  data  collected  for  publication. 

II.  Classification  and  cataloguing  of  reports  on  hand. 

III.  Collection  of  museum  samples  of  forest  producta 

IV.  Durability  tests. 

V.  Forest  investigation. 

I.  Preparation  for  the  printer  of  data  collected  for  publication. 

The  following,  issued  in  December,  1906,  were  prepared  for  publication  : 

Bulletin  No.  4.  I.  Mechanical  Tests,  Properties,  and  Uses  of  Thirty  Philippine 
Woods.  II.  Philippine  Sawmills,  Lumber  Market,  and  Prices,  by  Holland 
Gardner,  Manager  of  the  Timber  Testing  Laboratory. 

Bulletin  No.  5.  Preliminary  Working  Plan  for  the  Public  Forest  Tract  of  the 
Insular  Lumber  Company,  Negros  Occidental,  P.  I.,  by  Foresters  Everett  and 
Whltford. 

Bulletin  No.  6.  Preliminary  Working  Plan  for  the  Public  Forest  Tract  of  the 
Mindoro  Lumber  and  Logging  Company,  Bongabon,  Mindoro,  P.  I.,  by  Foresters 
Merritt  and  Whltford. 

Circular  No.  1.    Opportunities  for  Lumbering  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  bulletin  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  near  future ;  Pre- 
liminary Check  List  of  the  Principal  Timber  Trees  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  following  bulletins  are  in  process  of  completion :  The  First  Ten  Timber 
Trees  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  Some  Philippine  Forest  Types  and  Their  Com- 
mercial Possibilities;  A  Ranger's  Primer  of  Forestry. 

A  second  edition  of  Bulletin  No.  4  has  been  prepared  and  sent  to  the  director 
of  printing. 

II.  Classification  and  cataloguing  of  reports  on  hand. 

The  classification  and  cataloguing  of  reports  collected  during  the  five  years* 
existence  of  the  bureau  up  to  July  1,  1906,  meant  the  i)ersonal  inspection  by  the 
chief  of  the  division  of  forest  products  of  all  Information  collected  covering  the 
sabject  of  forest  products  up  to  that  date.    This  Information  Is  filed  and  Indexed. 

III.  Collection  of  museum  samples  of  forest  products. 

LOO    SPBCIMBNS. 

With  few  exceptions,  each  wood  specimen  now  In  the  museum  consists  of 
wliat  can  be  designated  as  log  specimens,  with  one  or  more  hand  specimens. 
The  log  specimens  are  divided  Into  three  sizes: 

(a)  Large  specimens  3  feet  In  height  and  from  10  to  25  Inches  In  diameter, 
cut  to  show  bark  and  cross,  radial,  and  bevel  sections. 

(&)  Medium  specimens  2  feet  4  Inches  in  height  and  6  to  12  Inches  In  diame- 
ter, cat  as  above. 
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(c)  Small  specimens  9  to  18  inches  In  height,  cut  as  above,  or  smaller  ones 
cut  in  various  sizes.     « 

These  specimens  are  to  be  arranged :  First,  according  to  sizes,  those  of  eacb 
size  according  to  group,  and  within  the  group  according  to  scientific  nameci. 
The  arrangement  by  scientific  names  is  preferable  to  the  use  of  common  names, 
because  specimens  of  more  than  one  common  name  would  otherwise  become 
separated.  All  specimens  have  labels  giving  information  concerning  their 
origin,  herbarium,  number,  uses,  value,  and  quantity  available. 

The  object  of  the  wood  collection  Is  to  obtain  eventually  authentic  specimens 
of  all  the  timber  trees  of  the  islands,  and  to  make  them  as  useful  as  possible  to 
those  Interested  in  the  wood  and  lumber  industries  of  the  islands.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  present  status  of  the  wood  collection :  Total  number  of  samples  on 
hand,  3,235 ;  total  number  of  species  represented,  336. 


The  arrangement  and  numbering  of  the  specimens  of  bejuco  have  been  little 
disturbed.  Catalogue  cards  have  been  made  out  containing  such  information  as 
has  been  gathered  concerning  them.  These  cards  have  been  inserted  in  the 
general  catalogue  and  may  be  found  under  the  coqpion  names  of  the  bejuco 
desired. 

Within  the  past  year  a  number  of  commercial  bejucos  have  been  collected  in 
fruit  As  soon  as  the  collection  is  sufficiently  large,  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for 
structural  study,  the  results  of  which  will  make  it  possible  to  classify  more 
satisfactorily  the  commercial  collection. 

Bejucos  with  botanical  specimens  are  given  the  regular  herbarium  numl>er. 

Bejuco  buyers  for  the  American  market  liave  examined  the  large  line  of 
specimens  in  the  museum.  Preferred  species  have  been  noted.  Prices  quoted 
have  been  added  to  other  Information  on  the  label.  There  are  a  number  of  desir- 
able furniture  bejucos  in  the  islands,  and  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  find  a 
market  for  them.  At  present  the  principal  use  of  Philippine  bejuco  is  for  baling 
purposes. 

OTHER  MI NOB  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

The  minor  forest  products  other  than  bejucos  had  already  been  given  serial 
numbers,  beginning  with  one.  These  numbers  were  retalnei.  The  whole  col- 
lection was  arranged  in  uniform  boxes  of  three  sizes.  The  exhibit  was  then 
arranged  in  groups  under  the  following  heads:  Almaciga,  Brea,  Rubber  (in- 
cluding gutta-percha),  and  Miscellaneous. 

Each  specimen  has  the  number  pasted  on  it,  a  display  card,  and  a  catalogue 
^card.  The  latter  may  be  found  in  the  general  index.  Minor  forest  products, 
with  botanical  material,  are  given  herbarium  numbers. 

IV.  Durability  tests. 

With  the  issuance  of  Circular  No.  7,  dated  October  24, 1906,  there  was  inaugu- 
rated a  system  of  labeling  timber  used  in  certain  classes  of  construction.  Ar- 
rangements have  also  been  made  with  the  bureau  of  public  works,  the  bureau 
of  posts,  and  the  railway  companies,  to  aid  in  this  work.  The  object  of  these 
tests  is  to  obtain  more  accurate  Information  concerning  the  durability  of  Philip- 
pine timbers.    Reports  of  tests  with  wood  samples  are  given  a  special  file. 

V.  Forest  investigation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  following  papers  have  been  prepared  that  add  ma- 
terially to  our  knowledge  concerning  the  Philippine  forests  and  their  products : 

I.  Report  on  examination  of  pine  lands,  Province  of  Benguet,  Forester  EL  M. 
Curran.     (See  p.  155.) 

II.  A  preliminary  examination  of  the  forests  of  the  Kablblhan  River  basin, 
province  of  Tayabas,  P.  I.,  with  map.®    Forester  William  H.  Kobbe. 

III.  Report  on  forest  conditions  in  the  mining  region  of  Aroroy,  Masbate, 
P.  I.,  with  map.«    Foresters  F.  L.  Pray  and  H.  M.  Wliitford. 

IV.  An  available  forest  tract  in  Negros  Occidental,  with  map.^  Forester 
H.  D.  Everett     (See  p.  153.) 

V.  Report  on  the  forests  of  Danao,  Cebu,  and  timbers  used  by  the  Insular 
Lumber  Company,  with  map.<»    Forester  H.  D.  Everett. 

«Not  received  In  the  War  Department  for  printing. 

^  This  map  has  not  been  received  in  the  War  Department. 
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VI.  A  progreBS  report  on  the  investigation  of  Philippine  timbers.  R.  Gard- 
ner.*    (Included  in  second  edition  of  Bulletin  4.) 

VII.  An  available  forest  tract  in  northeastern  Mindoro,  with  map.<»  Forester 
M.  L.  Merritt.  (See  p.  154.) 

The  work  of  this  division  has  been  so  satisfactory  and  its  scope  has  so 
broadened  that  it  has  been  decided  to  change  its  title  to  "Division  of  forest 
toTestlgatlon." 

TIMBEB-TESTINO  LABOBATOBY. 

The  manager  of  the  timber-testing  laboratory  resigned  in  February,  having 
completed  three  years'  service.  He  accepted  a  position  with  the  Philippine 
Railway  Company,  receiving  a  substantial  increase  in  salary. 

During  the  year,  11  native^  timbers  and  4  Japanese  woods  received  a  series 
of  tests. 

A  large  number  of  log  and  other  smaller  wood  specimens  were  prepared  in 
the  laboratory  for  the  museum  of  this  bureau. 

On  December  4,  the  manager  of  the  timber-testing  laboratory  was,  at  the 
request  of  the  secretary  of  public  instruction,  sent  to  Bacolod,  Hollo,  Duma- 
gaete,  Tagbllaran,  and  Lucena  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  timber  being 
used  in  the  construction  of  schoolhouses  at  those  places.  There  was  a  dispute 
as  to  the  classes  of  wood  used  in  construction.  The  contractors  offered  to  pay 
all  expenses  if  this  office  would  send  a  wood  expert  to  make  an  examination 
and  report.  The  examinfltion  and  report  showed  that  in  certain  places  inferior 
woods  not  called  for  in  the  specifications  and  inferior  grades  of  the  woods 
called  for  were  being  used. 

CEYLON  BUBBEB  EXHIBITION. 

A  representative  of  the  bureau  was  sent  to  attend  the  Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibi- 
tion, held  at  Peradeniya,  Ceylon,  September  13-27,  1906.  Specimens  of  Philip- 
pine rubber  and  gutta-percha  and  copies  of  all  information  with  reference 
to  this  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  were  taken  as  exhibits.  In  his  report 
he  states:  "The  Philippine  exhibit,  which  was  distinctly  different  from  any 
other  shown,  attracted  considerable  attention  and  favorable  comment" 

Valuable  information  was  secured  with  reference  to  the  best  methods  of 
planting  rubber,  when  and  how  to  tap  rubber  trees,  the  preparation  of  the 
rubber  for  commercial  use,  etc 

He  also  purchased  for  the  museum  of  this  bureau  a  set  of  the  Instruments 
used  by  rubber  planters,  samples  of  the  best  grade  of  rubber,  and  a  set  of  inter- 
esting photographs,  showing  the  various  stages  of  the  rubber  industry. 

ZAMBOANGA   FAIB. 

An  exhibit  of  wood  samples  and  minor  forest  products  common  to  Moro 
Province  was  prepared  and  exhibited  at  the  Zamboanga  fair,  held  in  Zam- 
boanga,  February  12-15,  1907. 

EXHIBIT  OF  FOBEST   PBODUCTS   SENT  TO  THE   UNITED   STATES. 

An  exhibit  of  40  large  wood  samples,  a  set  of  minor  forest  products,  and 
several  sets  of  publications  of  the  bureau  were  prepared  and  shipped  to  the 
Pacific  Commercial  Museum  at  San  IfYancisco,  CJal. 

Geoboe  p.  Ahebn, 

Director  of  Forestry. 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Intebiob, 

Manila,  P.  I, 

«  Not  received  in  the  War  Department  for  printing. 
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LIST  OP  LICENSES.  JULY  1,  1906.  TO  JUNE  80.   1007. 


Timber. 

Firewood. 

Gratuitous. 

Minor  products. 

Province. 

By  bu- 
reau. 

By  sub- 
ordi- 
nates. 

By  bu- 
reau. 

By  sub- 
ordi- 
nates. 

By  bu- 
reau. 

By  sub- 
ordi- 
nates. 

By  bu- 
reau. 

By  sub- 
ordi- 
nates. 

Total. 

Lacuna 

Bteal 

24 

16 

8 
49 
18 
20 
80 
27 
42 

6 
81 

2 
18 
20 
15 
•     10 
86 
17 
41 
25 
44 

8 
11 
18 

4 

1 

85 
11 
10 

8 

.. 

6 

10 
8 
6 

1 
1 
6 
8 
1 
1 

7 
22 
18 
81 
5 
8 
17 
18 
81 



1 

4 

5 

1 

17 

in" 

44 

50 

Oavlte.    - 

20 

Bataan 

10 
1 



2 
4" 

106 

PaniDanffa 

21 

Bulacan. . 

2 
.. 

28 

7 
12 
12 
88 
29 
21 

7 

3 

42 

Zarobales 

11                  4.^ 

121 

Tarlac 

8 
15 

08 

Pangaslnan 

Beoguet 

— 

.. 

117 
17 

Nueva  EcIJa 

Nueva  Vlzcaya 

Docoff  Norte 

8 

»' 
'~ 9' 

18 

07 

1 

19 

64 

IIocos  Sur 

Lepan  to-Bontoc.  - . 
UnJon 



2 

5 

79 
43 
18 

Oagayan 

Isabel  a 

88 

1 

23 

1 

87 
54 
60 

-- 

24 

1 

1 
42 
10 

5 

111 
24 

Tayabas. 

27 
8 
7 

i" 

66 
82 
48 

7 

8 
88 
16 

51' 

6 

8 

7 
12 

5 

6 
81 
21 

1 
8 



221 

Camarlnes - 

Mfndoro 



1 
8 

118 
149 

Batangas 

_._ 

10 

Romblon 

T 

1 

"""i' 

13 
5 

2" 

"I — III 

22 

nollo 

Caplz 

Antique- 

Negros  Oceidental. 
NegTos  Oriental— 
Cebu 

74 
28 

2" 

2 

-----"-" 

-------- 

2 

ISl 

42 

28 

Bobol. 

15 

Leyte-    _.  .. 

13 

1 



i" 

5 

13 
2 

7 

4 

4 

47 

52 

8 

1 

14 

83 

Saniar 

18 

Albay i        20 

Sorsogon 47 

Moro 42 

Mlsamls « 

2 
2 
10 

1 

4 
28 

7" 

4 

— ----- 

40 
170 
181 

11 

Surlgao _ 

Palawan 

Total 

20 
24 

2 



1 
1 

25 
48 

760 

287 

67 

535 

75 

89 

54 

566 

2.323 

TIMBER  LICENSES  GRANTED  IN  FORMER  FISCAL  TEARS. 


Year. 

By  bu- 
reau. 

Bysub- 
ordi- 
nates. 

1906- 

1.053 

1,177 

1.027 

988 

672 

216 

1906- _ _ 

1904 _ _ 

494 

804 

1908 

190au 

148 
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BEFOBT  OP  THE  UTILIZATION  OF  P0RE8T  PRODUCTS  FROBf  PUBLIC  LANDS  ON 
WHICH  GOVERNMENT  CHARGES  HAVE  BEEN  COLLECTED  FROM  JULY  1,  1906.  TO 
JUNE  90.  1907. 

[Qq.  iii.=Ooe  metric  quiDtal.  or  220.46  pounds.] 


Timber. 

Minor  products. 

Provbioe. 

First 
jrroup. 

Lower 
groups. 

TotaL 

Fire- 
wood. 

Char- 
coal. 

Ott.  m. 

Tan- 
bark. 

Dye 
bark. 

Wood 
oils. 

lAtert. 

Rattan. 

Gum 
mastic. 

Albay.    - 

Ou.m. 
115 

212 

Cu.  m. 
680 

2.027 

Cu.  m. 
795 

2,239 

42 

995 

653 

8,290 

2.051 

44 

176 

492 

156 

1,007 

225 

940 

1.868 

16 

1.215 

8,610 

96 

2,572 

6,078 

114 

484 

7 

3,151 
799 

1,404 
67 
523 
75 

2,821 
163 

1,128 

7,784 
183 

3,281 

Cu.m. 
880 

5.851 

146 

.32,241 

955 

3 

101 

10,560 

670 

7,844 

3,187 

2,632 

317 

8,605 

15,064 

SO 

1,665 

'"6458' 

4,902 

117 

3,200 

7,446 

6.454 

00 

Qq.m. 

QQ,m. 

Pieces. 
1.170,900 

11.692,071 

39.000 

8.732,417 

137,890 

Qq.m. 
100 

Ambos     Cama- 

rlnM 

906 

AnllqiM^ 

"""899" 

9 

40 

_„_ 

Bataao 

Bataogaa 

fieocuet 

21 
23 

iW 

50 

1,506 

118 
256 
172 
565 
8 

10 

156 

1,450 

10 
608 

123 

94 

266 

7 

8,006 

4 

452 

6 

6 

83 

1,440 

84 

101 

2,928 

83 

90 

12,539 

10 

005 

511 

3,249 

543 

44 

174 

392 

45 

749 

53 

875 

1,360 

6 

1,050 

7,151 

26 

1,964 

5,955 
20 

228 

56" 

795 

962 

61 

517 

42 

1,381 

70 

1,027 

4,8!)6 

100 

3,191 



Bobol    .    ... 
Bnlamn . .  -  ,    -  - 

L 

820           2fi 



12 

38,000 
1.017,200 
4,537,800 

8 

Oagay an 

890 
""405" 

6 

225 
83 

1 

Oapte 

U7 

ma 

Oavlte.     

1 

Oebo J 

IIooo»  Norte 

Doeoi  Sot 

113 
6 

497' 
2,002 

-_ -- __- 

1.006 

529.550 
6.480 
177.350 
64.800 
856 
600.900 

"'ilOTelao' 

836.030 

378,412 

1,685,500 

2,605,600 

1,776,100 

867,482 

Isabda 

Lacuna 

Lepanto-Bontoe. 

Leyte 

Mtodoro-     -    - 
Misamia 

"""409" 

""i;i23" 

Moro.          -    - 

------ 

•!.622 

676 
69 
226 

1.083 

4,811 
5.283 

4,834 

HegTOB    Oeci- 

dcQtal 

Neeroe  OrientaL. 

Noeva  EcUa 

Nneva  Vtzcaya 

16 
2 

Palawan 

274 
12.909 
5.006 
16.351 

""146" 
245 

127 

' 

471,800 

811 

Pampan^ 

154 

10 



402,700 
2,085.520 

48^000' 

9.409.ai0 

284,150 

61,858 

1,029,740 

Bomblon.      .    .. 

8 
57 
1,214 
70 
31 
219 

e" 

2" 

96 

Saraar —    —    . 
Soraogon 

441 
4.528 

437 
3.121 
14.420 

1 
19" 

4 

Tarlae 

Tayabaa 

UnSon„    -    -    — 

"""287" 

643 

Zambatos 

1.173 

883 



1,615,880 

Total 

14.385 

58,220 

67,565  *176,560 

1 

8,861  1  9,328 

1 

1,902 

12.941 

50,078,719 

6,225 

Gutta-percha  and  rubber qq.  m — 

Drewood,  Prorlnce  of  Holloa qq.  m__ 

Pitch qq.  m. 


-qq.  m_- 
.pl< 


DUlman  (vine  for  flahtraps) pieces- 

Stone , .pieces-. 

Stone javans-. 

Earth ollas— 


942 

33,841 

404 

181 

125,  160 

642 

318 

65 
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REPORT   OF   THE  PHILIPPINE   COMMISSIOl^. 


AMOUNT  OP  TIMBER  TAKEN  OUT  BY   LEADING   LICENSEES, DURING   THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1906-7.      • 


LkWDsee. 


Insular  Lumber  Oo.« 

Mlndoro  Lumber  aod  Logging  Co.*.. 

Beiss  A  MltcheU  • „ 

'Umber     Ciittera*     Amodation     of 
Untean. 

John  Gibson _ 

Vicente  Mljapes 

Jos6  Verch«K. 

Felix  Labasan 

Cbas.  A'.  Barber • 

Beebe,  Lyon  &  Co 

NIcanor  Afable 

Faustino  Lichauco _ 

Oompafiia  Maderera  de  Luzon- _. 

Gelado  Llnas 

Ang  Katiagaan 

Ramon  Murga 

Astigarraga  A  Co 

Juan  Duran 

Marcelo  Gutierrez — 

Paulo  Gustllo 


Location. 


!  Amount 
I      cut. 


Cadis  Nuevo  and  Sagay,  Negros  OcddentaL. 

PInamalayan.  Mlndoro 

Pasacao.  Camarines 

Pltogo.  Tayabas _ 


PInamalayan,  Mlndoro 

Dinalupijan ^ 

Calauag,  Tayabas _ 

Sublc,  Zambales _ 

PInamalayan.  Mlndoro 

Zamboanga,  Moro_^. 1 

Sublc,  Zambales I 

Orion,  Bataan.. J 

Gulnayangan,  Tayabas 1 

Moron.  Bataan J 

do * j 

Puerto  Princesa.  Palawan ' 

Camalanlugan,  Cagayan.. 

Moron,  Bataan 

Bagac  Bataan 

Manapla,  Negros  Occidental 


Cu&ie 

meters. 

2,«19 

I.IM 

443 

1.255 

1,181 

1,080 

924 

797 

res 
7ei 


642 


604 
590 
567 
559 
544 


Total- 


r 


.Cubic  meters.. 
Board  feet.. 


17,108 
5,130,900 


«  Twenty-year  license  agreement. 

Nom. — Five  hundred  cubic  meters  of  Philippine  timber  as  furnished  the  mills  will 
approximate  150,000  feet  B.  M. 

Only  5  other  licensees  have  cut  over  500  cubic  meters.  Timber  licenses  to  the  number 
of  007  were  issued  during  the  fiscal  year. 

IMPORTS   OF  LUMBER   INTO  THE   PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS   DURING   THE   FISCAL 

YEAR  1900-7. 


Prom — 

Quantity. 

Vahie, 
United 
States  cur- 
rency. 

United  States  __ 

.      M  feet,  B.  M. 

10,7S4 
2,674 

$1<S,886 
119,843 

Other  countries 

do 

In  addition  3,008  M  feet  B.  M.  of  Oregon  pine,  free  of  duty,  were  Imported  by 
the  quartermaster  deimrtmeut.  United  States  Army.  • 

EXPORTS  OF  LUMBER  FROM  THE  PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS  DURING  THE  FISCAL 

YEAR  1906-7. 


To- 


United  States... 
Other  countries. 


-M  feet.  B.  M. 
do... 


Sappan  wood  (dyewood)  to  the  value  of  $51,695  United  States  currency  were 
exported. 

Cabinet  ware  and  house  furniture  were  exported  to  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  $910  United  States  currency,  and  to  other  countries  to  the  value  of 
$1,908  United  States  currency. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  PERMITS  TO  MAKE  CAI^INS.  JULY  1, 

1906.  TO  JUNE  30,  1907. 

On  pnblfc  lands. 

Onr 
Oral 

>rlvate  lands. 

Granted. 

Total. 

3  ted. 

ProYinm. 

By 

forest 
officers. 

By 

munici- 
pal 
presl- 
denu. 

By 

forest 

officers. 

By     ^ 

manJd- 
pal 
presi- 
dents. 

Total. 

Albay 

45 

50 

50 

175 

8 

6 

7 

161 

8 

31 

15 

09 

62 

126 

3 

20 
3 

1 
158 

46 

208 

60 

175 

3 

6 

7 

28> 

8 

31 

16 

69 

63 

127 

9 

20 

3 

Amboa  OamaiinM 

Antique 

2 

1 

6 

8 

8. 
9 

Bataan 

RulanD , 

n»pfe 

6 

Q 

DocoB  Norte 

OocoaSiir      

124 

1 

1 

DoDo 

T^^piiQto-Fontoo 

1 

1 

2 

Lcyta.. 

1 

Mlndoro 

71d 

4 

92 
15 

240 

Moro H 

N««TO0  Occklental 

i 

1 

6 

19 

Noeva  £clja 

Palawan  ._  ._ 

3 

2 

' 

Pampanir* -■  

Pansashian                                                     1 

Somblon.    _ 

82* 

12 

1 

175 

3" 

32 
12 

1 

182 

4 

8 

2 

46' 

2 

17 

17 

Smisao-     

Tayabas 

7 

46 

Union .__. 

' 

6 

Total    -    , _ 

1,057 
657 

303 
464 

1.360 
1,121 

207 
121 

153 
71 

360 

ToUl  1905^ 

102 

APPLICATIONS    POB   HOBIESTEAD.    PURCHASE.    AND    LEASE    OF    PUBLIC    LANDS, 
JULY  1,  1906,  TO  JUNE  30,  1907. 

[Certified  as  more  valuable  for  agriculture  or  forest  purposes.] 


Homestead. 

Total. 

Purchase. 

Grand 
total. 

Province. 

Agricul- 
ture. 

Forest. 

Agricul- 
ture. 

Forest. 

Total. 

Albay 

6 
30 

1 

18 
10 
18 
15 
19 
31 

2 

9 
8t 

6 

30 
2 
18 
10 
18 
16 
19 
33 
2 
9 
86 

6 

An>bo#  OamarlneB . 

.. 

80 

Antlqoe^ 

2 

Bataan. 

4 
1 

4 
1 

22 

Oacayni^ ., 

11 

Doeoa  Norte—    —     .    .  _ 

1" 

18 

nocofl  Sur    

3 



3 

19 

Doflo 

19 

YuhH* 

2 

2 

2 

35 

Laffana... 

2 

I^yt«_ . 

9 

ifindoro 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

87 

Moro. 

1 

102 
7 
160 
9 
17 
10 

9 
1 

111 
8 
160 
9 
17 
10 
48 
41 
3 

35 

192 

4 

13 

111 

N^ro*  Ortental.. .. 

1 
1 

1 
1 

9 

NtKTa  £clja- 

161 

Pampanga „.  - 

9 

Panminan 

-     -      - 

17 

10 

Bomblon 

Soraocon.          _    _.. 

48 
41 
8 







48 
41 

Sufteao                         _       

8 

Tarlac    

85 
189 

4 
13 

1 
8 

1 
8 

86 

Tayabaa 

Unkm.   -              

3 

200 
4 

Z*ml>«|fi| 

i 

18 

Total                   --  

881 
318 

19 
16 

000 
334 

23 
20 

23 
21 

923 

Poring  flaeal  year  1905-6 .. 

1 

355 

Total,  two  flaeal  years. 

1,199 

35 

1,234 

« 

1 

44 

1.278 

^•JM»---jHe«"«««*»  •PP*'**  'o*" -— jcertifled  as  more  valuable  for  agriculture. 

Moro.  9 IMMS  applied  for 1 1 

Kane. -On  Jane  80, 1907,  there  were  1,427  homestead.  22  sale,  and  2  lease  applications,  pending^ 
i«P€rtbjforettoflleera.  -yu-..  ^y  -^ ^^^ 
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REVENUE  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 


Provliice. 


Albay 

Ambofl  Oamaiines. 

Antique 

Bataan 

Batantras 

Banguet .__ 

Bohol 

Bolacan 

Gairayan.. 

Oapfz 

Oavite- 

Oebu 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocog  Sur 

IIoUo 

Isabela 

Laguna 

Lepanto-Bon  toe. . 

Leyt€> 

Manila 


Amount. 


,542.40 
475.68 

39.78 
152.56 
605.63 
942.55 
431.15 
475.43 
752.33 
340.46 
520.50 
177.52 
528.46 
428.27 
766.64 
344.29 
489.34 

84.50 
516.78 
174.67 


Province. 


Mindoro 

Misamis 

Moro 

Negros  Occidental — 

Negros  Oriental 

Nueva  Ecija 

Palawan... 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

RizaL _ 

Romblon — . 

Samar — 

Borsogon _•— .. 

Surigao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Union — 

Zarobales 


Amount. 


1 

14, 
4 

1 

1 
2 
5, 
2, 


681.29 
,192.63 
811.74 
218.65 
676.32 
590.15 
,653.28 
,589.28 
703.70 
,252.43 
217.49 
659.14 
414.84 
431.85 
634.41 
871.72 
067.91 
724.72 


Total I    191,080.- 


EXPENDITUBES  BY  THE  BUBEAU  OF  FOBESTBY,  JULY  1,  1906,  TO  JUNE  30,  1907. 

FIELD  FOBCE. 

Salaries  and  wages,  forest  officers W8,987. 66 

Salaries  and  wages,  map  section 2,240.00 

Labor  hire  and  field  parties 2,244.37 

Per  diems  and  traveling  expenses 14, 244. 89 

Postage  and  telegrams J  386.74 

Transportation  and  freight 1,368.01 

Supplies . 983. 18 

Office  rents 434.  OO 

Commuted  leaves !--  .   3,934.00 

Total 84,  822. 85 

CLEBICAL  FOBCE. 

Salaries  and  wages mO,  651. 83 

Postage  and  telegrams 547. 00 

Labor  hire IST.OO 

Transportation 223. 46 

Office  supplies 370. 14 

Commuted  leaves 3, 389. 6G 

Total 15,194.09 

TIMBEB-TESTING  LABOBATOBY. 

Salaries  and  wages  (one  assistant  engineer) M,  718. 89 

Supplies 1 210.46 

Wood  samples 516. 19 

Commuted  leave 825. 10 

Total 3, 270. 64 

OTHEB   EXPENSES. 

Printing  and  binding W,  752. 34 

Repairs  and  miscellaneous  expenses 964.44 

Refunds 1, 651. 28 

Total 5,368.06 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Expenses,  field  force ^S4,822.85 

Expenses,  clerical  force 15,1^.09 

Expenses,  timber-testing  laboratory 3,270.64 

Miscellaneous 5, 368. 06 

Total 108. 655. 64 

The  above  includes  expenditures  for  outstanding  obligations  per- 
taining to  the  fiscal  year  1906.  amounting  to 3,606.09 

AppropriaUon  for  1907 100, 000. 00 

Additional  aporopriation 5, 000. 00 

Balance  from  fiscal  year  1906 6, 853. 90 

Total : 111,  853. 90 

Outstanding  obligations  fiscal  year  3906,  of  which  W,353.50  re- 
ported as  expenditures  in  last  annual  report,  but  actually  paid 
during  fiscal  year  1907-. 4,969.59 

Available  for  fiscal  year  1907 106,884.31 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1907 1, 834. 76 

Expenditures,  fiscal  year  1907 105,049.55 

AN   AVAILABLE  FOREST  TRACT   IN   OCCIDENTAL   NEOROS. 
[By  H.  D.  EVBBBTT,  Poreater.] 

There  is  in  northern  Negros  a  large  tract  of  forest  very  suitable  for  a  lumber- 
ing operation  on  a  large  scale.  In  respect  to  purity  of  stand  and  heaviness  of 
yield,  factors  of  great  importance  in  a  large  operation,  it  is  probable  that  this 
forest  is  not  excelled  in  the  Philippines.  In  almost  all  respects  it  is  similar  to 
the  tract  of  the  Insular  Lumber  Company,  for  which  a  worlcing  plan  was  made 
in  1906.  For  a  detailed  description  of  that  tract  see  Bulletin  No.  5,  bureau  of 
forestry,  Manila,  P.  I.,  A  Preliminary  Working  Plan  for  the  Public  Forest  Tract 
of  the  Insular  Lumber  Company,  Negros  Occidental,  P.  I. 

The  tract  adjoins  that  on  which  the  Insular  Lumber  Company  is  now  oper- 
ating, and  extends  from  the  Talabon  River,  in  Cadiz,  through  the  municipali- 
ties of  Manapla,  Victorias,  Saravia,  and  Silay,  gradually  moving  farther  back 
from  the  coast  up  the  slopes  of  Moimt  Silay  or  Maripara  (see  map).^  The  more 
accessible  part,  and  that  which  would  be  suitable  for  i>resent  lumbering,  is  in 
the  towns  of  Cadiz,  Manapla,  and  Victorias. 

The  topography,  as  shown  by  the  map,  is  characterized  by  low,  broad  ridges 
in  the  lower  edge  of  the  forest,  which  gradually  become  sharper  and  higher 
and  separated  by  deep  canyons  as  the  mountain  is  ascended.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
brownish  yellowish  clay,  fairly  suitable  for  agriculture. 

The  forest  is  characterized  by  a  numerous  dominant  stand  of  six  large  trees, 
belonging  to  the  family  Dipterocarpacew,  which  are  merchantable  species.  They 
are  balacbacan  {Shorea  poJysperma  Merr),  red  lauan  (Shorea  sp.),  apitong 
(Dipterocarpus  grandiflorus  Blanco),  almon  (Shorea  squamata  Dyer),  lauan 
dunlog  (Shorea  contorta  Vid),  and  lauan  bagtican  (Shorea  sp.).  The  wood 
of  the  first  two  is  red  and  very  similar,  and  that  of  thie  last  three  is  commonly 
called  white  lauan.  Beneath  these  large  trees  Is  an  understory  of  many  smaller 
qKcies,  some  of  which  may  become  merchantable. 

Of  this  forest  there  are  25' square  miles  available  lying  below  750  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  timber  is  accessible  and  can  be  logged  profitably  at  the  present 
time.  In  addition  there  are  15  square  pi  lies  above  750  feet  which  can  be  logged 
later. 

The  accessible  25  square  miles,  or  160,000  acres,  have  an  average  of  at  least 
30,000  feet  B.  M.  of  merchantable  timber  per  acre,  or  a  total  supply  of  480,000.000 
feet  B.  M.  This  would  supply  a  sawmill,  cutting  an  average  of  50,000  feet  B.  M. 
per  day,  for  three  hundred  days  each  year  for  thirty-two  years. 
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The  most  important  factor  affecting  the  exploitation  of  this  forest  is  the 
transportation  of  the  lumber  to  the  market.  The  tract  differs  from  that  of  the 
Insular  Lumber  (Company  in  tliat  it  has  no  good  navigable  river  which  steamers 
and  barges  can  readily  enter.  The  Sicaba  River,  which  is  navigable  nearly  to 
the  barrio  of  Caduhuan,  has  such  a  bad  bar  that  its  use  as  a  hart>or  is  practically 
out  of  the  question. 

The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  exploitation  is  clearly  by  means  of  railroads. 
The  new  railroad  which  the  Philippine  Railway  Company  has  contracted  to 
,  build  in  Negros  as  planned  will  pass  approximately  through  the  barrio  of 
'  Caduhuan,  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  forest  and  a  little  more  than  2  miles 
distant.  A  lumber  company  would  find  it  advisable  to  build  its  sawmill  on 
the  Sicaba  River,  where  the  railroad  crosses  it,  and  build  its  own  logging  rail- 
road into  the  forest  The  sawed  lumt>er  could  then  be  8hippe<]kto  the  Danao 
River,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  railroad,  a  distance  of  about  25  miles,  or 
to  Silay.  Such  an  operation  will  require  a  large  capital,  but  managed  efficiently 
should  prove  profitable. 

So  similar  are  this  tract  and  the  adjoining  on^  on  which  the  Insular  Lumber 
Company  are  now  operating  that  the  following  extract,  from  Circular  No.  1, 
bureau  of  forestry,  applies  equally  to  both,  and  give?  a  clear  idea  of  the  lorn- 
l>ering  possibilities  in  this  region : 

'*  8U1IMABY  OF  LUMBEBING  POSSIBILITIES  ON  ONE  TBACT  OF  PUBLIC  F0BE8T  IN 

NEOBOB  OCCIDENTAL. 

"  In  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  a  description  is  given  of  the 
forests  and  lumbering  operations  near  Cadiz,  Negros  Occidental.  The  sum- 
mary of  this  bulletin  is  as  follows : 

"Area  of  tract,  69  square  miles ;  area  in  forest,  37,668  acres. 

"  Stumpage  charges  on  this  tract  are  collected  on  manufactured  lumber  and 
average  less  than  $1.20  United  States  currency  per  thousand  feet  B.  M. 

"  Six  tree  species  constitute  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  stand  of  merchant- 
able timber  on  the  entire  tract. 

•*  AMOUNT  AND  VALUE  OF  MERCHANTABLE  TIMBER  ON  TRACT  OVER  »  INCHES  IN 

DIAMETER. 


Species. 


ApltoDfiT- 

Almon... 

Balacbacan 

Mantrachapuy  (Red  Lauan) 

Lauan-bagtican    and    Lauan- 
dunlog. _. 


Stump- 
ace 
charge. 
Mfeet 
B.M. (ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 


2 
4 

2 


Total 32,050  ,    1,207,002   . 


Feet 

B.M. 

per 

acre. 


5.140 
7,150 
4,640 
13,2iO 

1.880 


Total 
yield. 
Mfeet 
B.M. 


193.572 
260.269 
174,742 
496.618 

70,801 


Manila 
price. 

Mfeet 
B.M. 


70-  90 

70-  00 

70-  00 

70-  90 


Vahie 
per 
acre. 


460 
SOO 


925 
130 


Total 
vahM. 


^7.421,480 
18.848.880 
12.231,040 
84,908.200 

4,966,070 


2,840  88,361,580 


**  ^2  equals  $1  United  States  currency." 

AN  AVAILABLE  FOREST  TRACT  IN   NORTHEASTERN   MINDOBa 


[By  Forester  M.  L.  Mcrsitt.] 

During  the  year  a  special  study  was  made  of  the  forests  of  northeastern  Mln- 
doro  by  the  district  forester.  The  area  studied  has  a  coast  line  of  about  65 
miles,  and  extends  back  7  to  18  miles  from  the  beach. 

With  the  exception  of  a  strip  2  to  5  miles  wide  along  the  coast  the  whole  area 
is  solidly  wooded.  While  some  of  the  forest  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  several 
excellent  stands  occur.  The  best  stand,  40  square  miles  in  extent,  lies  southwest 
of  Lake  Naujan.  This  lake  is  a  l)ody  of  fresh  water  about  9  miles  long  and  6 
miles  wide,  deep,  and  navigable  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  western 
side,  which  is  shallow  and  low  near  the  beach.  It  is  connected  with  the  sea  by 
a  river  9  miles  in  length.  This  river  is  deep  and  navigable  for  its  upper  half 
throughout  the  year  and  for  its  lower  half  during  the  rainy  and  a  portion  of 
the  dry  seasons. 
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In  tliis  re^on  rapid  tree  counts  were  made  on  more  than  100  acres  along  rep- 
resentative strips  10  meters  wide.  An  average  of  about  38  trees  over  1  foot  in 
(&UDeter  -were  fomid  per  acre.  Of  these  trees  47i  per  cent  In  numl>ers  are  of  4 
^kecies  of  Dipterocarpus:  Alam  (Shorea  squamata),  27.7  per  cent;  lauan 
{ShorrtM^  aontorta)^  9.7  per  cent;  tanguile  (Shorea  sp.),  6.9  per  cent,  and  api- 
tODg  iiy€f9terocarpus  sp.),  3.2  per  cent.  Of  the  trees  over  2  foot  in  diameter 
Bore  thaa  70  per  cent  are  of  these  4  species.  This  will  yield,  after  making  an 
aJlowaiiee  of  25  per  cent  for  defects,  about  20,000  feet  B.  M.  per  acre.  In  malt- 
ing tliiB  estimate  account  is  taken  only  of  trees  over  60  centimeters  (2  feet)  in 
diameter  o€  the  4  above-mentioned  species.  The  entire  area  of  40  square  miles 
of  tills  forest,  according  to  this  estimate,  contains  512,000,(XX)  feet  B.  M. 

In  a<l<litioii  to  this  yield  there  are  scattering  trees  of  a  few  other  commercial 
species. 

Tbe  conntry  thus  forested  is  made  up  of  clay  hills  rising  from  the  lake  shore 
to  an  elevation  of  about  800  feet  at  a  distance  of  4  miles  inland.  Ridges, 
rilghtly  broken  in  a  few  places,  run  back  into  this  area  and  afford  direct  access 
to  about  half  of  this  timber.  Some  difficulty  would  be  found  in  reaching  the 
rest,  o^wing  to  the  cuts  and  gullies  in  the  soft  clay  hills,  but  in  few,  if  in  any, 
places  will  this  preclude  logging  operations. 

In  addition  to  this  area  southwest  of  the  lake,  fair  forests  border  the  east  and 
nortli  sides,  which  would  furnish  malugay  {Pometia  pinnata),  narra  {Pterocar- 
pus  indicus),  and  other  merchantabFe  trees. 

Loss  may  be  rafted  across  the  lake  and  down  the  river  to  the  sea,  which  is 
wlOiin  fourteen  hours  by  steamer  from  Manila.  Or,  should  it  be  desirable  to 
a^old  rafting  over  the  lower  half  of  this  river,  which  is  shallow  during  the  dry 
season,  and  if  it  is  also  desired  to  avoid  the  danger  and  uncertainty  of  loading 
npon  an  open  beach,  a  logging  railroad  could  t>e  constructed  without  much  cost 
to  the  pier  at  Calapan,  distant  about  13  miles,  where  loading  would  be  com- 
paratively easy. 

The  following  table  shows  prices  and  commercial  names  of  timber  tributary 
to  Lake  Naujan. 


Commercial  name. 


Almon  (Alam) M  B.  M.. 

WbiteLauan — _ do 

Taociilie  or  Balacbacan _ _ do 

ApAtoDg — — -— - do 

Matnsay do 

Karra ~ do 

BatJcoliD - do 

Azmigula do_„. 


Price. 


r7o  to  rflo 

70  to 

90 

95  to 

120 

as  to 

100 

95  to 

130 

225  to 

300 

200  to 

2» 

110  to 

150 

In  addition  to  this  excellent  forest,  which  has  remained  almost  untouched  be- 
cause of  Its  distance  from  market,  a  stand  of  at  least  14.000  feet  B.  M.  jier  acre 
is  found,  covering  about  25  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Balete,  farther  down 
the  coast  to  the  east  and  close  to  the  forest  al)ove  mentioned. 

KEFOBT   OF   AN    EXAMINATION    OF    PINE    LANDS,   TRIBUTARY   TO    BAGUIO,   PROVINCE   OF 

BENGUET. 

[By  H.  M.  CUBBAN,  Forester.] 

The  object  of  this  examination  was  to  determine  the  amount  of  timber  near 
Bagnio;  to  locate  bodies  of  timber  suitable  for  commercial  exploitation;  to 
make  a  detailed  examination  of  one  such  tract,  and  to  outline  a  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  region  from  forest  fires.  As  a  result  of  this  examination  sketch 
maps  of  Bagnio  and  vicinity  have  been  prepared,  showing  roughly  the  forest, 
cultivated,  and  grass  areas. 

Four  tracts  of  commercial  forests  were  located,  covering  a  total  area  of  3,556 
acres. 

The  principal  tree  of  this  region  is  pine  (P.  iusularis),  and  occurs  in  prac- 
tically pure  stands.  This  pine  closely  resembles  western  yellow  pine  (P.  pon- 
derosa).  The  region  occupied  by  this  tree  is  broken  and  hilly,  and  the  prom- 
inent features  of  its  topography  are  long,  narrow,  connecting  ridges,  with  many 
short  lateral  spurs.  The  crests  of  the  ridges  are  200  to  500  feet  above  the  water 
courseB,    The  slopes  are  steep,  and  those  of  30  to  40  degrees  are  not  uncommon. 
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The  whole  region  has  been  constantly  swept  by  grass  fires,  and  the  resulting 
stand  is  thin  and  open.  The  trees  are  short  boled  and  knotty,  excepting  where 
small  patches  have  been  protected  from  fire  by  the  topography.  Here  the  trees 
are  often  straight,  clear  boled,  with  gradually  tapering  stems  and  small  crowns. 
CJoarse  grasses  and  ferns  cover  the  ground  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area. 
Patches  of  reproduction  are  found  where  fires  have  been  less  frequent  and 
severe. 

The  trees  apparently  bear  large  crops  of  fertile  seed  each  year,  and  but  for 
the  fires  an  excellent  reproduction,  like  that  of  loblolly  pine  (P.  taeda),  would 
be  present  over  the  whole  area.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  nodes.l  to  2  feet 
long  are  noted,  and  the  rings  of  growth  are  often  very  wide.  Merchantable 
timber  can  probably  be  grown  in  thirty  to  forty  years  from  seed.  A  sample 
tree  in  a  dense,  even-aged  stand  on  a  favorable  site  had  a  diameter  of  14  inches 
at  breast  height  and  showed  40  periods  of  growth.  Its  clear  length  was  60 
feet.  The  live  crown  began  at  74  feet  and  the  total  height  of  the  tree  was 
108  feet 

A  detailed  examination  of  963  acres  of  commercial  forest  was  made.  All  the 
trees  on  70  acres  were  measured  and  taper  analyses  made  of  20  felled  trees. 
The  result  of  these  measurements  is  as  follows : 

Average  number  of  trees  per  acre  over  10  inches  diameter  breast 

high 13 

Average  diameter inches—  21 

Average  board  contents,  21-inch  tree feet__  550 

Average  stand  per  acre do 7^150 

Approximately  32  per  cent  of  the  stand  was  marked  for  cutting,  giv- 
ing an  average  cut  per  acre  of,  approximately feet-.  2,300 

On  this  basis,  the  cut  for  the  963  acres  of  forest  examined  would 

be feet—  2, 224, 900 

And  for  the  entire  region  of  3,556  acres do 8, 178, 800 
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APPENDIX  D. 
SEPOBT  OF  THE  DIBECTOB,  BXTBEAXT  OF  SCIEHCE. 

Depabtment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Science, 
Manila,  P.  7.,  August  5,  1907. 
Sir:  The  following  report  giTes  an  account  of  the  work  performed  in  the 
bnrean  of  science  for  the  period  from  August  1,  1906,  to  August  1,  1007,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  to  future  improvements  as  seemed  to  me 
to  be  necessary. 

THE  ETHNOLOGICAL   MUSEUM. 

The  ethnological  survey,  which  was  formerly  a  bureau  and*  was  transferred 
as  a  division  to  the  bureau  of  education  on  November  1,  1905,  was  placed  in 
charge  of  this  bureau  one  year  thereafter.  This  division  up  to  the  present  time 
bas  l)een  confined  to  temporary  and  inadequate  quarters;  first  in  the  district 
of  Malate,  subsequently  in  the  general  government  building  on  Plaza  Binondo, 
afterwards  in  the  bureau  of  education.  It  lias  never  had  a  place  for  the  proper 
care  and  display  of  its  materials,  and  therefore  deterioration,  breakage,  and 
lo88  was  the  inevitable  result.  During  the  present  year,  sufficient  funds  have 
been  available  in  the  appropriation  for  this  bureau  to  alter  and  repair  the 
Qnarters  formerly  occupied  by  the  bureau  of  architecture  and  to  place  them 
to  a  fit  condition  to  receive  the  ethnological  museum.  The  transfer  of  this 
boilding  of  tliis  bureau  was  brought  about  after  considerable  delay  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  appropriation  was  also  accomplished  late  in  the  fiscal  year, 
80  that  we  are  only  now  in  the  position  to  begin  to  move  the  collection.  Show 
<*8e8  in  addition  to  those  already  on  hand  have  been  built,  raclss  to  hold 
weapons,  shields,  etc.,  placed  on  the  walls,  shelving  put  in  to  accommodate- 
^wcimens,  and  the  entire, space  renovated  and  put  in  condition  for  a  public 
ninseam.  It  is  proposed  to  have  this  museum  open  to  the  public  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  migrations  of  the  division  of 
ethnology  are  now  at  an  end. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  floor  space  available  has  not  been  utilized  at  present. 
It  is  obvious  that  room  must  be  left  for  expansion  of  the  ethnological  museum 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  place  the  working  col- 
tections  of  the  bureau  of  science,  such  as  the  Iwtanical  herbarium,  the  ornitho- 
^cal,  geological,  and  other  collections  in  this  building  for  many  fundamental 
pfiasons.  Some  of  these  are:  The  distance  from  the  central  scientific  bureau, 
which  would  operate  especially  to  the  detriment  of  both  the  botanical  work  and 
the  Investigations  carried  on  in  the  bureau  of  science  building  which  need  the 
assistance  of  the  botanists;  the  Journey  to  and  from  the  library  is  also  one  of 
the  considerations  and  this  is  even  a  more  serious  matter.  Much  of  the  future 
work  in  botany  will  need  laboratory  facilities  for  the  study  of  the  histology  of 
Philippine  woods  and  of  plant  physiology  and  pathology,  and  none  of  the 
fiicilities  for  such  investigations  will  be  available  in  the  new  building.  There- 
fore, it  seems  fundamentally  necessary  to  provide  room  on  Calle  Herran  for 
that  class  of  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Science  which  depends  upon  scientific  col- 
lections. 

THE  NEED  OF  A  COMMEECIAL   MUSEUM. 

In  the  past  few  years  this  bureau  has  from  time  to  time  collected  many 
specimens  and  prepared  many  products  of  commercial  value  in  the  develop- 
Qient  of  the  islands;  all  of  this  material  has  been  sent  to  various  collections, 
^^bitlons,  and  museums  in  the  United  States  and  none  reserved  here,  so  tiiat 
the  islands  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that,  whereas  we  are  in  every  way 
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endeavoring  to  enhance  the  availability  and  volume  of  our  natural  resources, 
we  have  nowhere  In  Manila  a  place  where  strangers  visiting  the  islands  can  go 
to  view  specimens  of  the  natural  products  and  to  obtain  the  commercial  in- 
formation which  is  necessary  for  their  intelligent  understanding.  Such  a  place 
should  be  in  connection  with  the  ethnological  museum,  which  is  already  estab- 
lished. However,  a  commercial  museum  would  be  of  little  value  were  it  not 
provided  with  a  good  division  of  information,  a  thoroughly  competent  man  at 
its  head,  and  sufficient  clerical  assistance  to  collate  and  supply  all  details  neces- 
sary to  assist  visitors  in  Manila.  A  classified  and  catalogued  card  system, 
which  would  give  all  available  information  regarding  the  natural  products,  so 
collated  that  every  detail  available  to  the  Government  and  to  private  persons 
would  be  collected  in  this  central  spot,  Would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  islands.  The  subject  of  Philippine  coals  furnishes 
an  example.  There  should  be  a  place  where  a  visitor  could  ascertain  at  once 
and  with  the  greatest  facility  the  results  of  all  analyses  which  have  l)een  made 
on  Philippine  coals,  the  percentage  of  efficiency  resulting  from  l>oiler  tests,  the 
location  of  the  coal  beds,  the  means  of  transportation  to  and  from  their  location, 
the  expenses  of  labor  in  the  various  districts,  the  wharfage  facilities,  and  so 
forth.  Again,  if,  for  example,  a  stranger  were  interested  in  a  product  from 
some  of  the  unexploited  oil  seeds  or  nuts  found  in  the  islands,  information  as 
to  the  availability  of  these  seeds,  the  opportunities  for  collecting,  the  percentage 
and  the  quality  of  the  oil,  and  all  other  data  regarding  them  should  be  available 
in  such  a  division  of  the  govemfnent.  The  various  grades  of  manila  hemp  and 
the  methods  of  reaching  a  classification  should  be  on  file,  and  in  each  instance 
museum  specimens  should  accompany  the  records.  The  al)ove  are  only  a  few 
examples  which  come  to  mind  owing  to  past  experience,  and  new  questions  are 
constantly  arising. 

The  system  to  be  inaugurated  would  need  to  be  thoroughly  organized  with 
means  of  obtaining  very  accurate  and  complete  information,  otherwise  the 
project  should  not  be  undertaken.  One  essential  feature  should  be  a  complete 
collection  of  catalogues  and  price  lists.  The  market  values  of  all  local  and 
foreign  commodities  which  may  be  a  factor  In  the  development  of  the  islands 
should  be  available,  as  under  present  conditions  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for 
the  visitor  to  call  upon  a  number  of  bureaus  to  obtain  his  information  section 
by  section,  with  the  possible  necessity  of  making  a  long  Journey  through  the 
provinces  In  order  to  obtain  even  a  preliminary  view  of  the  field. 

Much  information  which  could  really  be  made  available  Is  not  now  gathered 
for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  uniform  system,  and  each  bureau  of  the  govern- 
ment is  simply  obtaining  such  data  as  it  deems  necessary  for  its  own  work. 
Such  offices  as  the  bureau  of  education  and  the  constabulary  could  be  utilized 
for  systematically  furnishing  details  from  the  provinces  in  regard  to  products, 
routes,  or  maps,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  attention  of  teachers  and  con- 
stabulary officers  is  being  called  to  the  desirability  of  such  facts  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  central  office  for  their  proper  handling  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
activity  in  the  line  of  gathering  Information. 

AN  ADDITION  TO  THE  MAIN  LABOBATOBT  BUILDING. 

In  the  past  annual  reports  attention  has  been  called  to  the  overcrowded  con- 
dition of  the  building  of  the  bureau  of  science.  The  inauguration  of  the  new 
medical  school,  and  the  necessity  not  only  of  providing  space  in  this  building 
for  the  advanced  work  of  the  faculty,  but  also  of  taking  in  aniumber  of  advanced 
students  who  need  better  facilities  than  can  be  afforded  in  the  medical  school, 
renders  the  necessity  for  Increased  space  in  the  building  of  the  bureau  of  science 
more  and  more  apparent  The  botanical,  pathological,  mlneralogical,  geo- 
logical, and  ichthyologlcal  collections  are  growing  rapidly  and  the  space  avail- 
able each  year  becomes  proportionately  less.  The  subject  was  so  strongly  urged 
before  the  Commission  that  authority  has  finally  been  granted  to  have  plans 
drawn  for  a  wing  approximately  110  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide.  This  addition 
would  provide  for  the  herbarium,  the  work  in  entomology,  the  collection  of 
natural  history  specimens,  the  division  of  mines,  and  the  new  undertaking  In 
the  study  of  fish  and  fisheries.  It  Is  essential  to  the  unity  of  the  work  and  to 
the  plan  of  a  central  scientific  institution  that  the  working  collections,  together 
with  the  staff  connected  with  them,  should  not  be  separated  from  the  main 
structure.  The  need  of  intimate  intercommunication  has  developed  more  and 
more  as  the  age  of  the  bureau  increases,  and  the  vigorous  carrying  cm  of  new 
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work  la  only  possible  under  the  stlmoltis  of  proper  surroundings.  Future  plans 
iboold  also  contemplate  the  unfon  of  the  ethnological  and  commercial  museums 
under  tlie  same  roof  as  the  working  collections  of  the  Bureau  and  connected 
with  tlie  present  building. 

THE  NEW  WORK  IN  FISH  AND  FISHERIES. 

We  liave  during  the  past  year,  in  addition  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  etlmo- 
logical  surrey  with  the  bui^u  of  science,  added  work  in  fish  and  fisheries.    This 
has  besan  in  a  modest  way  by  engaging  the  services  of  Mr.  Alvin  Seale,  who  has 
a  large   experience  in  the  identification  of  tropical  and  especially  Philippine 
fishes.     Authority  has  also  been  obtained  for  a  voyage  of  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission  vessel  Albatross  to  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of  exploration  and 
iarestisation,  the  Philippine  government  furnishing  the  necessary  coal  during 
her  stay  in  these  waters.    It  is  obvious  that,  while  this  government  will  obtain 
many  advantages  from  this  exploratory  expedition,  full  and  permanent  results 
will  not  be  available  until  we  make  up  our  minds  to  continue  the  division  of 
iidieries  as  a  permanent  institution  with  equipment  and  facilities  of  its  own.    It 
is  very  certain,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Philippine  government  will  provide 
the  coal  for  the  Albatross,  that  it  will  be  entitled  to  complete  duplicate  sets  of 
the  collections  to  be  made,  and  also  to  a  prompt  report  on  the  best  means  to  be 
taken  to  increase  the  commercial  availability  of  the  marine  fauna,  but  this  is 
net  all.    It  should  be  in  a  position  to  secure  advanced  advice  and  results  before 
the  appearance  of  the  probably  extended  discussion  which  will  be  printed  in 
Washington.    I  hope  that  during  the  visit  of  this  vessel  to  our  waters  plans  may 
be  be^un  and  funds  become  available  for  establishing  the  system  of  floating 
scows  which  I  liave  advocated  in  the  past.    The  division  of  fisheries  is  certainly 
of  ^eat  Importance  when  we  consider  the  food  value  of  the  marine  fauna  to  the 
people,  and  it  should  be  continued  with  adequate  facilities,  aquaria,  and  per- 
sonnel after  the  first  exploratory  work  is  over.    One  feature  which  I  have  dwelt 
Ufa  in  the  past,  which  I  still  consider  to  be  not  only  advisable  but  almost  neces- 
sary in  this  work,  is  the  establishment  of  a  public  aquarium  for  the  use  of  the 
people  of  the  islands. 

THE  PHILIPPINE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  director  of  the  bureau  of  science  was  appointed  dean  of  the  school  in 
December,  1906,  and  as  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  new  institution  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  bureau  of  science,  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  school  is 
included  in  this  report 

The  Pliilippine  medical  school  was  brought  to  a  working  basis  during  the  past 
year  and  it  opened  its  doors  to  pupils  on  June  10,  1907,  the  total  number  of  ad- 
missions beinig  54.  The  Commission  appropriated  sufficient  funds  to  establish 
four  years  of  the  course  at  the  present  time,  for  although  the  board  of  control 
and  the  faculty  decided  that  a  five  years'  course  was  necessary  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  it  was  obvious  that  no  students  would  immediately  be  available  for  the 
fifth  year.  The  object  of  the  school  is  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  train  Filipinos 
as  physicians,  but  with  the  conditions  which  confront  us  it  does  not  seem 
feasible  to  allow  the  students  to  graduate  with  less  than  a  five  years*  course  of 
study.  However,  it  appeared  necessary,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  many 
applicants  who  had  not  been  trained  in  the  government  schools,  for  the  present 
to  be  somewhat  lenient  in  the  entrance  examinations,  the  standard  to  be  gradu- 
ally raised  as  a  larger  number  of  the  Philippine  population  becomes  familiar 
with  our  methods  of  preliminary  study  and  with  the  English  language.  It  was 
also  deemed  essential  to  admit  as  advanced  students  a  number  of  applicants  who 
had  previously  studied  medicine  in  other  schools.  While  they  have  not  the  pre- 
liminary training  which  we  will  require  of  our  own  initial  classes,  nevertheless, 
by  such  admissions  we  will  be  giving  an  opportunity  for  many  to  take  laboratory 
work  and  to  become  familiar  with  laboratory  methods  of  instruction  who  other- 
wise mig^t  not  have  been  able  to  gain  these  adv'antages.  The  students  in  ques- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  more  or  less  weak  in  the  initial  work,  but  they  never- 
theless will  be  available  for  sanitary  work  in  the  Islands  much  sooner  than  if 
we  were  compelled  to  wait  for  the  first  freshman  class  to  graduate.  They  have 
been  admitted  as  special  students  and  will  only  be  considered  candidates  for  a 
degree  if  after  one  year  of  study  they  prove  themselves  to  be  fit  to  continue  the 
work. 

As  soon  as  the  doors  of  the  school  were  opened  one  great  necessity  at  once 
beeajne  apparent,  and  thi^t  was  increased  clinical  facilities.    The  material  at 
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St  Panrs  Hospital  is  practically  all  that  is  available.  The  Civil  Hospital  is  a 
pay  institution,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  the  medical  school  that  the  loss 
of  time  in  Journeying  to  and  fro  is  prohibitive.  This  lack  of  clinical  material 
emphasizes  even  more  strongly  the  fact  that  the  Philippine  Islands  need  and 
must  have  a  well-equipped  general  hospital,  with  a  minimum  of  350  beds  for 
the  first  year.  Indeed,  for  a  city  of  the  population  of  Manila,  with  its  many- 
nearby  suburbs,  an  institution  of  1,600  beds  would  ultimately  not  be  unreason- 
able. The  necessities  of  medical  Instruction  will  then  Inevitably  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  faculty  of  the  school  must  also  comprise  the  staff  of  the 
hospital,  and  such  being  the  case  It  would  seem  more  advisable  to  have  the 
hospital  under  the  Immediate  direction  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  medical 
school  than  to  place  it  under  any  one  bureau. 

It  seems  evident,  to  Judge  from  the  results  of  the  first  year,  that  we  must 
expect  larger  and  larger  entering  classes  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  temporary- 
quarters  of  the  school  will  soon  be  Inadequate.  An  appropriation  of  ^250,000 
has  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  which  Is  to  be  In  close 
proximity  to  the  present  laboratories  of  the  bureau  of  science. 

The  advantages  of  the  medical  school  will  be  felt  not  only  In  the  training  of 
pupils  and  In  the  general  Intellectual  advance  of  the  people,  but  also  In  the 
fact  that  Its  establishment  will  be  another  step  toward  making  Manila  the 
medical  center  of  the  Orient.  Already  we  have  called  to  the  school  an  anat- 
omist and  a  pathologist,  who  are  thoroughly  trained  In  their  respective  lines, 
and  we  hope  within  the  next  year  to  be  able  to  call  to  the  faculty  a  physi- 
ologist and  a  pharmacologist. 

The  gradual  rounding  off  of  the  medical  school  is,  therefore,  begun,  and  no 
one  who  realizes  the  reputation  which  In  the  past  the  Philippines  enjoyed 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and  who  compares  this  reputation  with  the  real 
facts  as  they  exist  to-day,  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the  future  advance  In  med- 
clal  education,  with  the  forming  of  a  thoroughly  competent  medical  faculty  and 
hospital  staff,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  factors  In  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  Islands. 

The  bureau  of  science  has  been  especially  affected  by  the  opening  of  the 
medical  school,  because  six  of  Its  members  are  more  or  less  actively  engaged  In 
teaching.  The  pressure  on  this  bureau  In  this  respect  has  been  far  greater 
thaij  that  on  any  other ;  in  fact  up  to  the  present  time  no  other  bureau  has 
been  in  a  position  to  give  any  great  amount  of  assistance.  This  condition  of 
affairs  Is  obviously  one  which  necessitates  extra  work  and  makes  it  necessary 
to  keep  the  biological  staff  of  the  Bureau  at  a  maximum  at  all  times. 

A  GRADED  SALARY  LIST  IN  THE  BUREAU  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  appropriation  for  the  present  year  will  enable  the  bureau  gradually  to 
Introduce  a  graded  salary  list  In  all  divisions,  and  thus  It  will  be  able  to  offer 
greater  Inducements  for  men  to  come  to  the  Islands  to  take  up  scientific  work 
and  to  remain  In  the  service.  While  It  Is  true  that  no  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  lower  salaried  positions,  nevertheless  the  plan  of  grades  will  be 
such  that  members  of  the  scientific  staff  will  have  a  steady  opportunity  for 
promotion  as  resignations  occur  In  the  places  above  them,  until  they  reach  the 
highest  positions.  The  differences  between  the  salaries  have  been  so  adjusted 
as  to  apply  equally  to  all  divisions  of  the  scientific  work,  and  In  the  future  it 
will  be  the  fixed  iK)licy  of  the  Institution  to  allow  no  changes  in  salary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Individual,  but  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  members  of  the 
staff  by  regular,  graded  promotions.  Such  opportunities  should  form  a  great 
Inducement  for  prospective  candidates  to  enter  the  service  of  this  bureau,  as 
before  they  are  admitted  they  will  have  before  them  a  clear  and  permanent 
schedule  of  the  places  above  them  and  a  definite  knowledge  of  what  they  may 
expect. 

However,  advancement  to  the  upper  positions  will  only  be  possible  to  those 
in  the  lower  ones  who  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  Independent  endeavor 
and  Investigation.  If  such  promotions  were  to  be  made  simply  because  of 
length  of  service,  the  ultimate  condition  of  the  laboratory  would  be  to  have 
all  of  the  higher  positions  filled  by  persons  Incapable  of  advancing  the  work  of 
their  respective  divisions  and  not  fitted  to  direct  the  research  or  the  scientific 
work  of  those  below  them.  Such  a  condition  would  involve  the  stagnation  and 
ultimate  dissolution  of  the  laboratories 

The  keeping  In  a  subordinate  position  of  a  man  who  has  not  shown  himself 
capable  of  advancing  his  work  to  the  higher  plane  of  investigation  and  direc- 
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tiOD,  will,  of  course,  be  a  situation  which  will  bring  its  difficulties  upon  the 
director,  as  ultimately  he  alone  will  have  to  give  the  decision  and  run  coanter 
to  the  hopes  of  a  number  of  employees  who  may  be  doing  faithful  and  con- 
scientious work,  but  a  rigid  application  of  the  policy  of  reserving  the  higher 
places  only  for  those  who  are  capable  of  following  advanced  and  independent 
research  is  so  obvious  that  the  situation  will  have  to  be  faced  in  each  indi- 
Tidaal  instance  and  action  taken  accordingly.  Such  a  condition  must  confront 
everyone  who  has  cliarge  of  an  institution  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  work 
is  that  of  scientific  investigation,  and  no  mechanical  method  of  promotion  can 
be  devised  which  will  give  the  efficiency  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
bureau  on  the  high  plane  which  it  has  assumed  in  the  past.  This  condition 
mast  be  thorouglily  understood  by  prospective  candidates  before  •  they  enter 
the  serWce,  so  that  if  they  are  not  capable  of  the  work  of  the  investigator 
they  need  not  unduly  expect  promotion  to  the  upper  grades.  It  may  follow 
from  this  that  In  the  future  It  will  not  Infrequently  happen  that  calls  to  the 
bureau  will  be  made  directly  to  the  higher  salaried  positions. 

In  the  plan  of  the  appropriation  It  was  taken  Into  account  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  salaries  and  promotions  In  the  scientific  force  would  not,  excepting  in 
special  instances,  be  made  sooner  than  one  year  after  the  previous  promotion 
had  taken  place,  and  If  this  policy  Is  carried  out  the  bureau  can  meet  Its  salary 
obligations  on  the  new  basis.  It  will  be  true  that  the  next  following  year,  If 
it  should  chance  that  all  places  available  on  this  basis  would  be  filled,  the 
present  appropriation  would  be  Insufficient.  This  must  be  taken  into  account 
before  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  However,  it  has  Invariably  been  true 
in  this  bureau,  as  In  others,  that  all  positions  are  not  occupied  at  one  time,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  toward  the  end  of  a  given  fiscal  year  a  number  of  employees 
usually  take  their  vacation  and  have  their  leaves  commuted.  .  Such  commutation 
obviously  relieves  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  exact  sum  necessary  to  meet  all 
the  salaries  as  they  have  been  authorized  can  therefore  not  definitely  be  stated 
at  present.  A  very  few  future  alterations  Ui  the  salary  list  can  advantageously 
be  carried  out  when  the  time  comes,  by  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  lower 
paid  positions  into  one  higher  one.  Under  these  conditions  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  gradually  increased  usefulness  in  furthering  the  interests  of  the 
Islands. 

The  attention  of  the  bureau  In  the  past  few  months,  and  probably  for.  a  few 
montlis  to  come,  has  necessarily  been  distracted  by  the  beginning  of  the  new 
medical  school  and  by  the  plans  for  organization  and  buildings,  both  old  and 
new,  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  consider.  It  Is  probably  a  conservative 
estimate  tliat  the  results  of  the  present  plan  of  organization  will  not  begin  to  be 
felt  until  six  months  have  elapsed,  when  it  is  hoped  that  all  changes  will  luive 
t^een  made  and  the  institutions  with  wiiich  we  are  ccmnected  will  be  on  a  per- 
man^it  working  basla 

BOUTINE  WOEK. 

Routine  analyses  and  examinations  of  the  kind  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
in  the  past  liave  recently  diminished.  This  diminution  Is  owing  to  the  fact 
tliat  ttie  custom-house  has  gradually  had  many  of  the  questions  adjusted  which 
needed  lal>oratory  advice,  that  the  bureau  of  agriculture  has  not  continued  Its 
policy  of  extensive  soli  analyses,  that  the  bureau  of  health  and  other  bureaus 
have  also  In  the  past  few  years  of  exi)erlence  gradually  advanced  themselves 
to  a  condition  where  fewer  analyses  are  necessary.  In  the  biological  laboratory 
we  shall  as  a  result  have  an  Increased  opportunity  for  the  careful  study  of 
tropical  diseases,  whereas  In  the  past  much  time  has  been  taken  by  the  whole- 
sale routii^  examinations  which  could  not  thoroughly  be  considered  and  di- 
gest ed«  an  example  of  such  being  the  examination  of  rats  for  plague.  It  Is 
therefore  hoped  that  the  next  years  will  bring  more  i)ernianent  results  In  the 
understanding  of  our  hygienic  conditions.  An  advance  is  already  being  made  In 
the  study  of  animal  parasites  which  affect  a  large  number  of  prisoners  at  BlU- 
bld,  and  wlilch  are  believed  to  be  a  serious  factor  In  the  present  mortality  among 
tiie  people  of  the  islands.  While  such  parasites  may  not  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  death,  nevertheless.  In  weakening  the  condition  of  the  populace  they 
do  give  opportunity  for  the  more  ready  attack  of  the  people  by  other  serious 
diseases.  A  further  discussion  of  these  questions  will  be  made  under  the  head- 
\ng  of  the  biological  laboratory. 

The  decrease  in  the  custom-house  and  other  routine  analyses  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  work  of  standardizing  weights  and 
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measures,  which  at  times  has  beeu  very  heavy  and  exacting,  and  by  the  greater 
number  of  determinations  we  have  made  for  private  persons  and  firms,  and  as 
soon  as  we  are  able  to  make  feasible  the  operation  of  act  No.  1655,  which  has 
as  a  short  title  The  Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  we  shall  within  the  next  few 
months,  have  coming  daily  to  the  laboratory  a  large  number  of  analyses,  so 
that  the  routine  work  for  the  next  year  in  this  branch  of  the  service  will  pre- 
sumably show  a  very  large  increase. 

One  matter  which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  various  bureaus 
is  that  the  chemical  laboratory  is  in  a  position  to  examine  and  test  materials 
purchased  in  large  lots.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  bureaus  of  supply,  of  public  works,  and  others,  which 
deal  in  contracts  for  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  alcohol,  steel,  and  iron,  have  not 
systematically  subjected  their  contractors  to  rigid  laboratory  examinations  as 
to  the  quality  of  their  goods.  Samples  of  all  articles  of  the  above  and  other 
classes  which  are  purchased  for  the  government  unquestionably  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  laboratory  as  a  regular  routine  performance.  The  results  would 
save  the  government  loss  in  the  purchase  of  Inferior  articles  and  would  assist 
in  every  way  in  the  saving  of  money.  The  laboratories  have  been  organized 
with  this  as  one  of  the  ends  in  view,  and  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the 
chemical  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  materials  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
should  be  the  case.  It  is  also  suggested  that  many  instances  might  arise  where 
officials  of  the  government  other  than  those  connected  with  bureaus  could  very 
well  refer  matters  of  scientific  importance  to  the  laboratories  as  a  preliminary 
to  further  consideration. 

A  CEIIBNT-TESTINO  LABOBATOBY. 

The  testing  of  cement  is  at  present  undertaken  in  several  divisions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  probably,  as  a  cement-testing  apparatus  is  not  very  expensive,  and 
the  whole  time  of  one  man  in  each  division  is  not  necessary,  the  distribution  of 
this  class  of  laboratory  work  among  several  branches  of  the  government  is  not 
a  detriment  as  regards  exi)ense.  Nevertheless,  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  if  all  of  this  work  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  central  laboratory,  it 
would  be  of  so  great  a  volume  as  practically  to  occupy  the  time  of  one  man 
with  one  or  two  assistants,  and  consequently  a  probable  reduction  of  cost  would 
be  apparent.  A  greater  additional  advantage  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  per- 
son making  the  tests  would  be  a  man  thoroughly  trained  for  this  purpose,  who 
would  ultimately  have  a  very  extended  experience  with  all  of  the  classes  of 
cement  imported  into  the  islands,  and  so  a  central  place  would  exist  where  all 
knowledge  as  to  the  standard  and  quality  of  these  materials  would  be  concen- 
trated. Such  a  procedure  would  also  assist  the  laboratories  in  working  out  the 
problem  of  the  development  of  the  native  cement  industry.  Therefore,  for  many 
reasons  it  would  seem  advisable  to  have  all  work  on  cement  testing  done  in  one 
Institution.  % 

MAP   WORK. 

The  bureau  of  science,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  bureaus  and  divisions 
of  the  government,  has  been  much  hampered  by  the  confusion  and  contradic- 
tions which  are  found  in  the  existing  maps  of  the  islands.  Good  maps  are  very 
useful  for  our  collectors,  and  topographical  maps  are  necessary  for  the  division 
of  mines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  during  the  present  year  some  steps  may  be 
taken  toward  uniting  the  results  of  all  map  work  being  carried  on  under  the 
government  and  thus  establish  a  progress  map  of  the  islands.  A  beginning  in 
tiiis  direction  is  already  planned.  A  complete  topographic  map  of  the  islands, 
even  with  large  contours,  would  be  very  expensive,  and  the  cost  could  scarcely 
be  met  by  this  government,  but  it  is  perhaps  possible  that  these  surveys  which 
are  so  fundamental  to  work  in  the  islands  may  at  some  time  be  undertaken  from 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Ongress  of  the  United  States,  and  by  officials  of  the 
Geological  Survey.  If  money  were  ever  to  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose  it 
is  certain  that  we  in  the  Philippines  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  would 
give  all  the  assistance  in  our  power. 

STOCK   HELD  BY  THE  PURCHASING   AGENT. 

One  change  which  threatens  seriously  to  hamper  our  work  is  the  reduction  in 
stocks  held  by  the  purchasing  agent.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  re- 
serve many  chemicals  and  pieces  of  apparatus,  for  which  the  bureau  has  not  suf- 
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flclent  storage  room.  Some  of  these  materials  may  not  be  needed  for  two  or 
three  years,  bat  no  one  can  predict  Jnst  what  work  we  will  be  called  to  do  during 
any  given  year.  To  purchase  materials  from  abroad  takes  from  six  to  nine 
montlis,  and  in  the  case  of  the  common  acids,  supplies  accurately  calculated 
to  last  one  year«may  be  thrown  overboard  In  transit,  as  lias  frequently  hap- 
pened. When  a  laboratory  needs  a  certain  thing  it  needs  it  badly,  and  the  work 
most  be  suspended  until  it  arrives.  For  these  reasons,  in  the  case  of  the  bu- 
reau of  science  at  least,  it  would  l>e  advisable  to  allow  the  purchasing  agent 
to  cany  more  than  one  year's  supply. 

THE   LIBBABT. 

The  past  year,  as  a  whole,  has  been  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  library.  More  has  been  accomplished  than  in  the  preceding  one, 
altbongh  the  work  of  systematic  organization  has  only  been  begun.  Neverthe- 
less, many  details  which  referred  to  old  bills  and  vouchers  Iiave  been  settled 
after  numerous  discouragements,  and  they  will  not  again  delay  the  work.  The 
accessioning  of  the  large  number  of  volumes  which  came  into  the  library  in 
the  early  history  of  the  bureau,  at  a  time  when  vouchers  were  not  so  clearly 
prepared  and  when  large  masses  of  books  were  brought  in  at  a  time,  has  been 
completed. 

XBNBWAL  OF  OLD   OBDBBS. 

The  old  orders  for  books,  which  were  outstanding  had  not  been  filled  and 
apparently  were  not  being  filled  by  the  book  dealers  with  whom  they  were 
placed,  were  canceled  and  replaced  in  the  fiscal  year  1907  by  new  orders  for 
458  titles.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  so  that  with  the  exception 
of  requisitions  for  books  made  during  the  year  1907  there  now  remain  only 
56  of  the  above  titles  any  part  of  which  still  are  undelivered,  and  a  number 
of  partial  deliveries  of  these  have  been  made.  The  undelivered  portions,  con- 
sist of  books  out  of  print,  of  parts  of  sets  of  periodicals,  and  of  the  publications 
of  learned  societies  which  are  dlfllcult  to  obtain  in  the  book  trade,  and  which 
can  only  be  secured  as  libraries  and  collections  of  books  are  offered  for  sale 
from  time  to  tlme.<> 

NUMBBB    or    VOLUMSS    AND    USB    OF    THB    LIBBABT. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  give  the  exact  number  of  volumes  In  the 
library,  as  the  accession  books  have  not  yet  been  completed,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  clerical  assistance,  but  It  is  probably  a  conservative  estimate  to  place  it  at 
25,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  about  600  maps  and  of  trade  catalogues,  which 
alone  amount  to  more  than  2,000.  When  the  accession  records  are  completed 
to  June  1,  1906,  and  an  inventory  made  from  that  date,  we  shall  be  able  to 
give  an  exact  statement  of  any  losses  which  may  have  occurred,  but  only  two 
books  and  six  pamphlets  have  been  reported  as  missing  in  the  work  up  to 
June  30,  1904,  and  tliere  is  still  a  possibility  that  one  or  two  of  these  may  be 
found. 

All  of  the  titles  which  liave  been  accessioned,  including  the  pamphlets  to 
June  30,  1904,  have  had  book  numbers  assigned  to  them  and  shelf  list  and  main 
author  cards  made,  but  in  about  10  per  cent  of  the  titles  the  class  number 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  consequently  the  cards  are  not  yet  ready  for 
filing  and  use.  No  subject  or  title  cards  have  been  made  for  the  entire  series, 
but  the  work  has  been  well  begun. 

Tbe  necessity  of  an  assistant  librarian  has  become  so  apparent  since  we  have 
serfonsly  pushed  the  work  of  accessioning  and  cataloguing  that  the  Commission 
authorized  the  position  in  the  present  appropriation  bill,  and  steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  this  employee  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Altlioagh  this  library  is  intended  primarily  for  reference,  the  record  of  bor- 
rowers' cards  for  the  year  since  the  last  annual  report  shows  3,848  titles  taken 
out  l>y  147  persons,  this  being  in  addition  to  the  books  taken  out  by  various 
bureaus  upon  memorandum  receipt,  and  reports  from  the  latter  also  show  a 
considerable  circulation.  It  is  certain  that  with  the  establishment  of  the  med- 
ical sclioo]  the  circulation  of  the  library  will  gradually  increase  during  the  pres- 

*(>f  the  sets  completed  during  the  year,  a  complete  list  can  be  obtained  at 
the  Insular  Bureau,  War  I>epartment, 
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ent  year;  it  is  already  true  that  a  number  of  tlie  students  are  in  the  reading 
room  dally  working  at  the  literature  of  the  subjects  with  which  they  are  occu- 
pied. 

Fifteen  hundred  volumes  have  been  forwarded  to  the  printer  for  binding  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  We  have  also  received  the  initial  shipment  of  the  printed 
cards  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a  partial  set  of  which,  including  all  scientific 
titles,  was  sent  to  this  library  without  exi)ense,  the  only  requirement  being  that 
the  cards  should  be  filed  and  available  for  consultation.  The  proof  sheets  of  all 
the  cards  printed  by  the  Library  of  Congress  are  received  regularly,  and  all 
those  desired  are  checked  and  ordered  by  serial  numbers.  This  list  should  be 
of  great  assistance  In  bibliographical  work. 

It  Is  certain  that  better  service  can  be  given  at  the  loan  desk  with  more  as- 
sistance. The  Increasing  use  of  publications  taken  outside  of  the  building  makes 
it  Important  that  this  work  should  be  attended  to  carefully  and  systematically. 
This  Is  especially  true  because  the  library  Is  so  situated  that  It  can  not  be  locked, 
so  that  all  possible  protection  must  be  given  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  books. 
It  would  seem  unfortunate  to  place  doors  and  locks  on  the  library,  as  It  is  so  fre- 
quently used  by  responsible  persons  outside  of  the  hours  kept  by  the  bureau, 
but  if  our  accessioning  should  at  any  time  reveal  any  considerable  losses  we 
shall  probably  have  to  install  iron  gates. 

MISSING   NUMBERS  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  greatest  single  piece  of  work  undertaken  during  the  year  has  been  an 
effort  to  fill  in  the  missing  numbers  of  publications  wherever  it  is  necessary  to 
complete  volumes  which  need  to  be  bound.  This  Involves  not  only  completing 
sets  from  the  date  of  their  publication,  but  also  the  purchase  of  iBdlvidual  num- 
bers. Many  titles  have  been  transferred  to  this  library  from  time  to  time  which 
contain  Incomplete  volumes.  Missing  numbers  were  ordered  for  such  volumes 
of  these  as  the  bureau  making  the  transfer  desired  to  have  completed  and  bound. 
A  very  serious  question  in  the  I'hillpplnes  Is  the  number  of  losses  in  the  malls 
affecting  our  regular  receipts,  both  of  subscriptions  and  exchanges.  In  Eome 
Instances  where  journals  have  not  come  in  the  mall  we  have  waited  for  from 
one  to  three  years  to  secure  the  missing  parts  from  the  publishers,  or  through 
exchanges,  but  without  success.  Eventually  we  have  been  comi)elled  to  order 
several  thousand  single  numbers  to  fill  the  various  needs,  requisitions  for  123 
titles.  Including  from  1  to  135  numbers  each,  being  placed  at  one  time.  The 
making  up  of  these  orders  requires  careful  and  painstaking  work  to  avoid  dupli- 
cating numbers  on  hand,  or  obtaining  something  not  wanted  by  the  scientific 
wo  rivers,  or  reordering  before  there  has  been  time  to  hear  from  the  latest  previ- 
ous rt^uestf  or  failing  to  si)eclfy  indexes  and  title-pages  where  needed,  etc.  Prob- 
ably not  more  than  25  per  cent  of  these  orders  have  been  filled  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  we  shall  have  to  do  much  more  work  and  in 
some  instances  wait  for  years  before  these  volumes  are  all  completed. 

During  the  present  year  we  have  done  much  to  add  to  our  stock  of  United 
States  Government  publications.  We  have  received  several  hundred  missing 
numbers  from  the  Deiwirtmonts  of  Agriculture  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  various  divisions  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  in  one  or  two  cases  our  sets  have  boon  completed  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  numbers.  A  member  of  the  staff  Is  now  on  leave  In  the  Unlteil  States, 
and  he  will  make  a  personal  effort  to  secure  more  of  the  missing  numbers  while 
he  Is  In  Washington.  A  list  has  also  been  submitted  to  the  document  division 
of  the  executive  bureau,  Manila,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  some  numl>ers  may  be 
secured  from  this  source. 

EXCHANGES  AND  THE  JOURNAL  OP  SCIBKCV. 

A  large  number  of  the  publications  of  foreign  governments  has  l)een  received 
during  the  year,  and  among  these  the  reimrts  on  fish  and  fisheries  are  of  especial 
importance.  Exchange  relations  have  been  extended  in  many  cases  to  include 
old  numbers  as  well  as  current  issues,  and  much  of  value  has  been  added  to  the 
library  in  this  way.  Actual  exchanges  for  the  issues  of  the  Philippine  Journal 
of  Science  now  number  315,  and  many  of  the  publishers  have  either  sent  or 
expressed  their  willingness  to  forward  to  us  their  earlier  volumes  in  return  for 
the  previous  publications  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  science. 

The  Library  of  Congress  also  sends  to  us  regular  issues  of  '*  want "  and 
"  offer  "  lists,  which  we  have  already  taken  advantage  of.    It  no  doubt  wlU  often 
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b«  possible  in  tliis  way  to  secure  missing  numbers  not  available  elsewhere.  We 
are  making?  up  a  complete  list  of  our  duplicates  and  wants,  and  in  time  hope  to 
euter  into  exchange  relations  with  many  libraries  and  institutions. 

The  library,  in  addition  to  regulating  the  exclianges  for  the  Philippine  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  has  maintained  general  supervision  over  the  mailing  of  all  copies 
of  the  Journal  not  forwarded  from  the  bureau  of  printing.  This  includes  copies 
Kent  to  the  various  other  publications  for  review,  samples  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, numbers  furnished  to  subscribers  through  our  various  agencies,  until  the 
money  is  received  by  the  bureau  of  printing,  and  the  forwarding  and  keeping  of 
the  records  of  advertising  matter  concerning  the  Journal.  A  record  of  the  dls- 
Iiosal  of  all  previous  publications  from  all  divisions  of  the  bureau  of  science 
has  also  been  kept.  We  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  detailed  work  on  the  Jour- 
nal during  the  past  three  months  by  completing  a  printed  mailing  list,  so  that 
now  the  business  ofiice  takes  care  of  the  transfers  and  the  supervision  of  the 
mailing  of  the  Journal  of  Science. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  BIOLOGY. 

Only  a  few  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  biological  laboratory  took  place 
during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Philip  H.  Garrison,  detailed  from  the  Navy,  reached 
here  on  January  10  to  take  the  i)OBition  of  medical  zoologist  of  the  bureau  of 
science,  and  since  that  time  his  work  has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  study  of 
parasitic  diseases  infecting  the  prisoners  in  liiiibid.  A  statistical  pai)er  on 
oncinariasis  and  the  proiwrtion  of  prlsonecs  alTected  will  appear  in  the  near 
future.  Other  work,  including  the  investigation  of  the  life  history  of  parasites 
and  the  identihcations  of  new  species  is  necessary  and  will  take  some  time, 
but  certainly  good  results  may  be  expected.  Doctor  Garrison  has  also  begun 
a  helminthological  collection  in  the  pathological  museum,  so  that  In  the  future 
we  may  have  a  complete  record  of  all  the  imrasites  we  have  encountered,  as 
well  as  material  for  exchange  with  other  museums.  Hventually  this  pro- 
cedure will  enable  us  accurately  to  identify  many  of  the  parasites  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  of  other  countries. 

The  position  of  clinical  laboratory  assistant,  so  long  vacant,  was  finally  filled 
by  the  arrival  of  Doctor  Bowman. 

PLAQUE    VACCINATION. 

The  chief  of  the  biological  laboratory,  Doctor  Strong,  on  July  2  left  on  vaca- 
tion for  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Before  going  he  completed  a  long  and 
painstaking  work  on  the  plague  organism  and  the  most  advisable  method  of 
inoculation  against  plague.  The  extensive  results,  which  involved  experimen- 
tation with  many  small  animals,  appeared  In  the  third  number  of  the  medical 
section,  section  B,  of  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  of  this  year.  The  work 
will  certainly  be  authoritative  on  the  subject  of  plague  inoculation,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  method  based  upon  the  use  of  attenuated  organisms  will  be 
given  a  rigid  and  extensive  trial  In  countries  where  plague  is  unusually  preva- 
lent and  if  such  trial  is  given  the  laboratory  has  every  confidence  in  the  re- 
sults. Doctor  Strong  will  work  in  various  foreign  laboratories  during  his 
leave,  and  therefore  will  be  partly  carrying  out  the  policy  which  has  been  the 
ideal  one  for  the  bureau  since  its  inauguration,  namely,  to  have  every  scien- 
tific worker  given  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  laboratories  of  other  countries 
once  in  a  certain  period  of  years.  In  the  instance  of  Doctor  Strong  this  has 
l>een  done  by  not  utilizing  his  leave  for  the  past  four  years,  but  it  would  seem 
desirable  in  an  institution  of  this  kind  to  have  an  arrangement  by  which  each 
employee  who  would  need  the  benefit  of  foreign  study  would  have  one  year  in 
five  on  full  salary  for  this  purpose 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS   OP  THE  BIOLOGICAL   LABOBATOBT. 

The  work  of  the  biological  laboratory  has  appeared  in  eight  papers  during 
the  year,  all  of  which  have  been  issued  In  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science. 
The  titles  are  as  follows:  Studies  in  Beriberi,  by  Maximilian  Herzog;  The  Cul- 
tivation and  Pathogenesis  of  Amoebae,  by  W.  E.  Musjjrave  and  Moses  T.  Clegg; 
The  Types  of  Bacilli  of  the  Dysentery  Group,  by  Y.  K.  Ohno;  The  Toxic  Action 
of  Saponin,  by  Harry  T.  Marshall ;  Agenesis  of  the  Vermiform  Appendix,  by 
Harry  T.  Marshall  and  Ralph  T.  Edwards;  Paragonimiasis  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  by.  W.  E.  Musgrave;  A  Consideration  of  some  of  the  Modem  Theories 
la  Eelation  to  Immunity,  by  Paul  C.  Freer ;  and  Studies  in  Plague  Immunity, 
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by  Richard  P.  Strong.  A  number  of  papers  which  represent  last  year's  work 
are  still  in  press.  Among  these  are  articles  by  Doctors  Mnsgrave  and  Mar- 
shall on  Gangosa  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  a  paper  on  Infant  Feeding,  by 
Doctor  Musgrave.  The  following  investigations  are  under  way,  but  not  yet 
completed:  I>octor  Musgrave  and  Mr.  Clegg  are  occupied  In  a  study  of  para- 
sitic appendicitis,  for  which  material  Is  on  hand,  and  a  consideration  of  the 
treatment  of  malaria,  with  statistical  studies  of  the  cases  in  St.  Paul's  Hos- 
pital. Abundant  material  for  this  worlt  is  also  available.  Clinical  observa- 
tions on  beriberi  are  partially  advanced,  but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  The 
same  Is  true  of  the  work  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the  Roentgen  rays  In 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  Doctor  Musgrave  has  also  continued  some  of 
his  previous  work  on  amoeblasls,  reports  on  10  cases  of  amoebic  cystitis,  2  of 
amoeblaemla,  and  50  of  amoeblasls  without  diarrhea,  being  practically  ready. 
The  investigation  on  the  symbiosis  of  amoebae  and  Its  Influence  on  the  patho- 
genesis of  the  organism,  the  Influences  governing  Its  virulence  and  observa- 
tions on  the  biologic  history  of  amoebae  are  being  continued.  Doctor  Mus- 
grave has  also  just  undertak^i  a  series  of  studies  on  the  biology  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Bacillvs  leprae  and  on  the  transmission  of  leprosy  to  lower 
animals.     * 

Doctors  Musgrave  and  Bowman  have  begun  a  study  of  endemic  parotitis. 
Doctor  Marshall  has  studied  and  completed  a  work  on  a  nodular  form  of 
amoebic  dysentery  and  has  finished  a  paper  on  gangosa  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
In  conjunction  with  Doctor  Musgrave.  He  has  ready  for  publication  a  discus- 
sion of  the  histology  of  yaws  and  has  undertaken  the  study  of  the  toxins  of  the 
dysentery  bacillus  and  of  the  cholera  spirillum.  He  also  proposes  to  begin 
work  on  the  etiology  and  serum  treatment  of  l>eriberl. 

Doctor  £klwards  is  engaged  on  the  subject  of  conjunctivitis  of  the  Tropics, 
and  the  study  of  certain  fluke  infections. 

Doctor  Ohuo  has  been  at  work  on  the  various  types  of  dysentery  bacillus ;  In 
addition  he  has  endeavored  to  begin  the  preparation  of  rabies  virus  from  ma- 
terial found  in  Manila  and  has  carried  the  work  along  to  a  point  where  success 
seems  reasonably  certain.  He  has  also  undertaken  the  isolation  and  prepara- 
tion of  nitrogen  absorbing  bacilli,  so  that  in  the  future  a  supply  may  be  avail- 
able for  agricultural  work.  The  manufacture  of.mallein  In  the  burean  of 
science  has  also  been  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Ohno. 

The  work  of  Doctor  Garrison  has  already  been  mentioned  In  brief.  He  Is 
engaged  In  a  study  of  the  life  cycle  of  the  trematodes,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
obscure  question  may  l>e  cleared  up  in  this  laboratory. 

The  routine  work  of  the  biological  laboratory  has  been  lessened  during  the 
past  year  by  absence  of  epidemic  diseases,  so  that  It  has  been  easy  to  keep  it 
on  a  proper  plane.  However,  a  force  must  always  be  in  readiness  properly  to 
handle  any  emergencies  which  may  be  brought  about  by  epidemics. 

The  investigations  which  have  been  beg'Un  and  outlines  of  which  have  been 
given  above  may  seem  too  ambitious  for  the  force  we  have  and  unquestionably 
some  of  the  topics  will  not  lead  to  far-reaching  results,  but  out  of  the  entire 
number  some  researches  should  result.  The  biological  laboratory  can  only  ac- 
complish good  results  by  a  continuous  and  earnest  attention  to  laboratory  and. 
If  possible,  clinical  investigation,  by  an  effort  at  all  times  to  secure  material, 
even  at  personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  Inclination,  and  by  a  continued  policy  of 
actively  and  energetically  pushing  forward  in  its  own  field.  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  man  can  always  have  at  hand  an  absorbing  and  Important  topic. 
Research  work  in  medicine  must  go  with  the  materials  available,  but  It  Is  cer- 
tain that  any  member  of  the  biological  laboratory  who  hopes  to  continue  his 
connection  with  the  bureau  must  continually  be  prepared  to  make  the  most  of 
his  opportunities  and  to  spend  his  time  when  not  engaged  In  routine  work  In  In- 
vestigations in  which  he  makes  an  effort  to  find,  and  not  simply  in  waiting  for 
what  may  come  to  his  hands. 

THB  PATHOLOGICAL  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Wlllyoung  In  the  last  few  weeks  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a  card 
catalogue  of  the  pathological  museum  and  the  relabelling  with  printed  labels  of 
all  of  the  exhibits.  This  step  has  become  necessary,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
collection,  and  it  must  be  pushed  rapidly  to  completion  if  we  wish  ultimately 
to  avoid  some  loss.  In  addition  to  his  work  In  sectioning  and  the  preparation 
and  care  of  specimens  for  the  pathological  museum,  Mr.  Wlllyoung  was  sent 
twice  on  trips  through  the  Islands  to  assist  the  bureau  of  health  In  fiie'posltlve 
diagnosis  of  leprosy  In  the  cases  of  individuals  to  be  transferred  to  the  leper 
colony. 
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THE    SEEUM    SECTION    OF    THE    BIOLOGICAL    LABORATORY. 

The  serDm  section  of  the  biological  laboratory  on  January  1,  1907,  gave  up 
the  care  and  immunization  of  cattle  expended  in  preparing  rinderpest  serum, 
this  work  being  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  Up  to  that  date  the 
preparation  of  antirinderpest  serum  was  in  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Albert 
M.  Newby.  The  bureau  in  the  first  days  of  the  fiscal  year  had  its  cold  storage 
stocked  with  about  1,200  bottles  of  antirinderpest  serum,  and  as  no  epidemics 
of  rinderpest  of  a  serious  nature  were  reported,  it  was  decided  gradually  to 
eliminate  from  the  herd  a  number  of  animals  which  were  not  desirable  and 
to  keep  it  at  a  minimum  in  the  belief  that  the  reserve  serum  would  be  sufficient 
to  last  the  bureau  through  the  interval  of  time  necessary  to  bring  new  animals 
to  a  point  where  it  could  be  taken.  However,  early  in  the  year  the  call  for 
semm  from  the  bureau  of  agriculture  became  very  serious,  and  the  reserve 
was  rapidly  exhausted,  so  that  this  bureau  was  once  more  compelled  to  pur- 
chase a  large  number  of  animals  and  Increase  its  herd.  Seventy-two  serum 
animals  were  transferred  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture  on  January  1,  and  since 
that  time  the  latter  bureau  has  also  been  making  extensive  purchases.  The 
system  adopted  is  as  follows:  The  bureau  of  agriculture  sends  to  the  bureau 
of  science  all  serum  after  it  is  separated  from  the  clots,  the  shipments  being 
in  &-liter,  sterile  bottles.  This  serum  is  then  centrifugated,  filtered,  tested  for 
sterility,  and  bottled  in  the  serum  laboratory  of  the  bureau  of  science. 

One  difficulty  in  the  past  and  a  cause  of  grave  loss  of  serum  has  been  its 
contamination  by  organisms.  In  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  dry  season, 
when  dust  from  the  streets  pervades  evecything,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
carry  on  an  operation,  such  as  the  taking  of  serum  from  rinderpest  animals, 
where  large  quantities  are  required,  in  an  absolutely  sterile  manner.  Filtering 
does  not  seem  to  be  feasible,  as  it  soon  clogs  the  filter,  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  1906  it  was  ascertained  that  centrifugating  the  serum,  and  subsequently 
filtering  it,  rendered  the  latter  operation  easy,  and  beginning  with  that  time,  all 
rinderpest  serum  has  been  centrifugated  and  filtered,  so  that  losses  from  con- 
tamination are  now  avoided.  As  our  present  centrifuge  is  a  small  one  and 
entirely  inadequate  to  do  the  work,  it  was  decided  to  purchase  a  large  machine 
capable  of  holding  10  liters  at  one  time,  and  also  to  order  a  second  serum 
filtering  apparatus,  a  duplicate  of  the  present  one,  so  that  when  necessary  we 
conld  handle  large  quantities  at  a  time.  The  apparatus  has  been  ordered  and 
It  presumably  will  reach  here  before  the  end  of  the  present  year.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  10  liters  and  will  require  about  12  horsepower.  When  this  new 
machine  is  in  place  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  directly  to  centrlfugate 
the  blood  of  the  animals  and  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  allowing  it  to  stand 
for  the  formation  of  the  clot.  The  process  of  centrifugating  blood  should  in- 
crease the  yield  of  the  serum  very  materially,  and  in  that  way  cut  down  the 
expense  of  op«*ation  so  that  the  centrifuge  will  pay  for  itself  in  a  little  over 
a  year. 

The  preparation  of  vaccine  virus  has  continued  steadily  throughout  the  year 
and  no  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  keeping  on  hand  a  sufficient  supply 
of  active  virus  to  meet  the  demands. 

We  have  had  some  trouble  with  our  serum  horses  during  the  past  year,  espe- 
cially with  the  ones  we  were  immunizing  with  the  living,  virulent  cultures  of 
the  pest  bacillus.  It  has  been  found  impracticable  to  employ  old  or  condemned 
horses,  as  a  number  of  this  class  developed  severe  arthritis  in  the  legs,  from 
which  they  could  not  recover.  It  appears  that  if  llvhig,  virulent  cultures  of  the 
Bacillns  pestis  are  injected  Intravenously  into  a  horse  not  perfectly  sound 
serious  inflammation  results.  We  have  therefore  been  compelled  to  change  to 
tlie  use  of  perfectly  sound  horses,  and  with  these  we  have  as  yet  had  no 
difficulty. 

Antidiphtheritic  and  antitetanic  serum  has  been  supplied  by  the  laboratory 
for  some  time  and  no  change  has  bean  made  in  the  methods  of  preparation.  An 
increased  demand  for  antitetanic  serum  has  been  evident  during  the  year. 

We  are  now  immunizing  horses  against  cholera,  and  hope,  if  we  should  have 
tlie  misfortune  to  have  a  more  or  less  severe  outbreak  of  that  disease,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  curative  value  of  the  serum  at  the  contagious 
disease  hospital  of  the  bureau  of  health. 

The  serum  for  baciUary  dysentery  and  for  typhoid  will  soon  be  ready  for 
distribution.  The  demand  for  cholera  prophylactic  and  plague  prophylactic 
lias  been  practically  nothing  during  the  year,  as  no  epidemics  or  even  cases  of 
the  diseases  in  question  have  occurred.  The  demand  for  malleln  has  also  been 
limited,  as  glanders  has  become  less  frequent,  but  we  have  kept  on  hand  a  suffi- 
deat  quantity  of  this  product  to  meet  the  demand. 
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INVK8TIOATION8    OV   THB    RBRUM    RRCTION. 

A  study  of  the  etiology  of  rinderpest  has  been  continued  as  vigorously  as 
opportunity  would  i)emiit,  but  no  very  positive  results  have  been  reached.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  cultivate  the  organism,  and  we  have  only  been  in  a  posi- 
tion absolutely  to  prove  that  the  infectious  material  will  not  pass  through  the 
Berkefeld  filter.  Work  in  rinderi)e8t  will  be  continued,  and  although  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  most  prominent  investigators 
In  the  field  of  bacteriology,  It  is  nevertheless  hoped  that  by  continuous  applica- 
tion and  with  proper  methods  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  decided  advance  In 
this  line.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  fundamental  Importance  If,  by  cultivating 
the  bacillus,  If  such  it  be,  we  could  eventually  be  able  to  support  the  virulent 
organism  in  vitro.  The  subject  is  certainly  of  sufficient  imiM>rtance  to  warrant 
an  outlay  of  time  and  money,  although  It  is  possible  that  no  fundamental 
results  will  be  obtained.  The  fact  that  the  organism  does  not  pass  the  Berke- 
feld filter  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  should  be  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope. An  ultramicro8coi)e  reached  this  bureau  some  four  or  five  months  ago, 
and  it  was  hoi)ed  that  with  this  instrument  further  advance  could  be  made  in 
the  study  of  rinderiiest.  However,  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no 
opi)ortunlty  to  use  the  apimratiis  in  any  of  our  work. 

THE     BOTANICAL     SFCTION     OF    THR     BIOLOGICAL     LABORATOBT. 

The  botanical  section  of  the  biological  laboratory,  as  in  the  past,  has  been 
mainly  engaged  in  pushing  the  herbarium  and  systematic  botany.  It  has  con- 
tinued its  good  relations  with  the  botanical  workers  abroad  and  its  policy  to 
obtain  a  rotiini  for  the  materials  sent  out.  The  identifications  of  the  foreign 
Investigators  on  Phlli[)pine  materials  have  all  been  sent  to  the  Philippine  Jour- 
nal of  Science.  Mr.  Merrill  went  on  a  long  leave  toward  the  end  of  the  year, 
after  completing  one  of  the  most  important  exi)edltlon8,  from  a  botanical  stand- 
point, that  has  been  undertaken  In  the  Islands— namely,  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Halcon,  in  conjunction  with  MaJ.  Edgar  A.  Meams,  of  the  Army ;  Mr.  Merrill 
having  the  jirivilege  of  aconipanylng  the  exi)editlon  organized  by  Maj.  Gen. 
Leonard  Wood. 

The  herbarium  at  present  contains  somewhat  more  than  46,400  mounted 
sheets,  well  arranged  In  herbarium  cases,  but  as  has  been  mentioned  In  the  past 
rei)orts.  It  Is  located  In  extremely  cramped  quarters.  The  additions  received 
during  the  year  were  7,226  foreign  and  8,740  sheets  of  ]o<;al  material.  This  Is  a 
larger  amount,  of  both  local  and  foreign  paterial,  than  has  been  acquired  during 
any  previous  year. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  engaged  In  a  systematic  collection  of  wood 
^mples,  proi)erly  identified  and  labeled,  with  herbarium  specimens  to  accom- 
pany them.  With  the  aid  of  the  forestry  bureau  this  collection  has  been  rapidly 
augmented,  so  that  at  the  present  time  it  contains  representatives  of  a  majority 
of  the  commoner  commercial  woods  of  the  islands.  Of  course  there  Is  need  of 
a  large  amount  of  collecting  work  before  this  series  can  be  considered  as  ap- 
proaching com|)letion,  but  even  now  It  is  crowded  for  space,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  herbarium. 

Early  in  the  past  year  we  built  a  bamboo  structure  for  orchids  to  the  rear  of 
the  main  building,  and  a  large  number  of  these  plants  have  been  brought  in  for 
study.  Many  of  these  orchids  have  been  sent  to  America  to  Mr.  Cakes  Ames,  of 
the  Ames  Botanical  Laboratory,  North  Easton,  Mass.,  for  identification,  and  a 
paper  on  this  material  was  published  in  the  botanical  section  of  the  Philippine 
Journal  of  Science. 

Many  determinations  of  botanical  material  sent  in  by  the  bureau  of  forestry 
and  by  private  persons  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  several  thou- 
sand of  wood  specimens  have  also  been  undertaken  for  the  bureau  of  forestry. 
Throughout,  there  has  been  the  heartiest  cooi>eration  between  this  bureau,  the 
bureau  of  education,  and  the  bureau  of  forestry.  For  the  past  five  months  the 
timber- testing  laboratory  at  Bllibid  Prison,  In  charge  of  the  bureau  of  forestry, 
has  been  conducted  by  Doctor  Foxworthy,  of  the  botanical  section  of  this  bureau. 
The  publications  of  the  bureau  on  botanical  subjects  may  be  ascertained  by 
consulting  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science. 

D<K»tor  Foxworthy  has  continued  his  studies  on  the  comparative  anatomy  and 
histology  o'f  Philippine  woods,  and  the  first  pai)er  on  the  subject  will  very  soon 
appear.    The  work  of  Doctor  Foxworthy  relating  to  Philippine  Qymnosperms  and 
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Philippine  CastMrinacew  is  not  nearer  completion  than  it  was  last  year,  as  the 
necessary  literature  is  still  lacking. 

A  number  of  observations  and  records  regarding  the  growth  and  the  physical 
and  chemical  properties  of  commercial  #oods  have  been  begun.  Studies  in 
conjunction  with  the  bureau  of  forestry  on  the  determination  and  classification 
of  forest  trees  and  forest  products  are  under  way. 

THB  BNTOMOLOGICAL  SIKTTIOlf  OF  THB  BIOLOGICAL  LABOEATORT. 

The  entomological  section  has  undertaken  experiments  in  the  cultivation 
of  silkworms  as  one  of  the  new  features  of  the  work,  and  the  investigation 
of  mosquitoes  with  reference  to  their  life  history  and  to  the  transmission  of 
malaria  by  the  Philippine  forms  has  been  continued.  A  list  of  83  species  of 
mosquitoee  lias  already  been  published,  among  which  are  8  new  ones  and  1 
new  genus,  and  material  now  on  hand  will  bring  the  number  of  species  up  to 
100.  A  series  of  papers  on  the  anatomy  and  biology  of  Philippine  mosquitoes, 
Including  many  drawings  and  various  notes  of  the  different  stages  of  the  life 
cycle,  is  well  under  way,  but  certain  important  gaps  will  need  to  be  filled  in 
l)€fore  the  work  can  be  published. 

The  entomological  collection  has  steadily  grown,  and  much  work  in  identi- 
fication and  arrangement  of  specimens  has  been  done  both  by  Mr.  Schultze 
and  by  Mr.  Banks.  A  large  number  of  identifications  were  accomplished  by 
Mr.  Schultze  during  his  leave  in  Europe.  The  work,  as  Is  the  case  with  botany, 
suffers  much  from  lack  of  space  and  of  assistance  in  the  routine  of  pinning  and 
caring  for  insects.  It  seems  probable  that  rather  than  to  engage  one  man 
especially  for  this  purpose  we  might  train  students  of  the  high  and  normal 
schools  to  undertake  this  work  at  a  small  compensation,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to 
help  out  in  their  school  expenses.  Two  of  these  young  men  have  already  been 
tried  and  have  proved  themselves  to  be  very  useful,  and  possibly  we  can  extend 
this  service  to  advantage. 

The  work  of  the  systematic  collection  of  entomological  material  has  neces- 
sarily been  kept  in  abeyance,  owing  to  our  desire  to  cultivate  the  larger  field 
of  Investigation  looking  to  the  prosperity  of  the  islands.  It  is  hoped  that  during 
the  next  year  we  can  arrange  some  sale  sj'stem  by  which  we  can  obtain  an 
income  from  the  entomological  work. 

The  past  year  has  brought  fewer  notices  of  the  ravages  of  locusts  than 
prefioosly. 

THB    ZOOLOGICAL    SECTION    OF   THB    BIOLOGICAL   LABORATORY. 

Field  work  duHng  the  past  year  has  been  conducted  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  birds,  although  land  shells,  reptiles,  some  mammals  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  fauna  were  brought  in  by  the  expeditions  sent  out.  The 
districts  first  covered  were  in  Bantayan,  Cebu,  and  at  Toledo  and  Minglanllla 
in  the  latter  island.  Subsequently,  a  party  was  dispatched  to  Zambonnga  and 
thence  to  Isabela  on  Basllan  Island,  and  finally  in  May,  1907,  Messrs.  McGregor 
and  Celestino  visited  the  island  of  Batan,  in  the  Batanes  Group,  collecting  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  afterwards  spending  a  month  on  the  island  of  Camiguin 
to  the  north  of  Aparrl.  Five  papers  have  been  published  in  the  Philippine 
Journal  of  Science  and  four  are  ready  for  the  press.  Imiwrtant  exchanges  of 
specimens  have  also  been  made  with  the  museum  at  Honolulu.  The  collection 
erf  bird  skins  and  of  other  specimens  Is  steadily  growing,  and  the  number  of 
duplicates  is  now  sufficient  for  us  vigorously  to  push  the  question  of  their 
sale.  Indeed^  it  might  be  proper  for  the  bureau  to  attempt  to  prepare  specimens 
in  other  directions  for  sale,  also,  and  ultimately  to  establish  a  sales  department 
similar  to  that  in  operation  at  the  aquarium  in  Naples. 

THB    SBCnON   OP  FISH   AND   FISHERIES    OF  THB   BIOLOGICAL   LABORATORY. 

This  section  of  the  work  was  only  b^un  In  March  of  the  current  year,  when 
Mr.  Alyin  J.  Scale  was  engaged  to  undertake  the  organization  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Beale  before  coming  to  the  islands  spent  a  month  in  the  study  of  the  latest  meth- 
ods of  the  commercial  fisheries  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States.  He 
vlrtted  the  fisheries  of  New  York,  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  the  Potomac.  Letters 
to  the  managers  of  the  princii)al  fishing  companies  were  procured  through  the 
wmrtesy  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  so  that  a  close  inspection  of 
the  factories,  vessels,  nets,  and  other  paraphernalia  was  iK)sslb>e.    Mr.  Scale 
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paid  especial  attention  to  a  study  of  the  curing,  canning,  and  disposition  of  the 
catch.  On  coming  to  the  islands  he  brought  with  him  200  large-mouth  black 
bass,  which  were  secured  at  Fulsom,  Cal.,  and  transplanted,  with  the  loss  of 
only  23  individuals.  These  were  planted  in  three  localities  at  Baguio,  and  on 
July  1  they  were  reported  as  being  alive  and  doing  well.  At  the  same  time  2,000 
of  the  eggs  of  the  rainbow  trout  were  brought,  and  almost  all  of  these  hatched, 
but  owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  the  process  was  so  accelerated 
that  the  young  fish  had  not  sufficient  strength  to  survive.  It  is  possible  that,  if 
the  eggs  were  to  reach  here  at  the  beginning  of  the  cool  season,  when  on  occa- 
sions Ice  occurs  on  the  higher  Benguet  plateau,  young  trout  might  be  sufficiently 
large  and  strong  at  the  beginnhig  of  the  summer  months  to  withstand  the  tem- 
perature. However,  it  is  believed  that  small-mouth  black  bass  would  be  better 
adapted  to  the  streams. 

In  beginning  the  work  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  order  to  avoid  expen- 
sive mistakes  in  developing  the  fisheries,  the  first  essential  is  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  fish  which  are  to  be  found,  and  therefore  a  catalogue  has  been 
started  covering  points  to  be  investigated  in  regard  to  every  food  fish  in  the 
islands.  The  catalogue  contains  the  native  name  of  each  fish  listed,  as  well  as 
the  E]nglish  and  scientific  one;  the  life  history — that  is,  where  the  fish  is  found, 
at  what  seasons,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited,  how  the  young  fry  develop,  and 
what  food  is  taken.  It  gives  the  method  of  capture,  of  preserving  and  selling, 
and  the  value,  as  well  as  suggestions  as  to  future  work.  A  collection  has  l>een 
started  simultaneously  and  in  connection  with  this  catalogue.  This  will  repre- 
sent the  food  fish  of  the  islands  as  rapidly  as  material  becomes  available. 
There  are  now  about  500  specimens.  A  card  catalogue  has  also  been  prepared  of 
all  the  known  species  of  fish  in  the  Philippines,  and  one  on  the  literature  relat- 
ing to  the  fisheries  of  these  islands  and  the  adjacent  waters  is  also  under  way. 
Mr.  Seale  has  visited  the  markets  each  morning  and  has  noted  the  different  vari- 
eties brought  in,  as  weH  as  their  approximate  abundance,  and  he  has  generally 
secured  unfamiliar  si)ecies  for  identification.  He  has  differentiated  those  which 
are  known  to  be  poisonous  or  otherwise  to  be  injurious.  The  fishing  villages  so 
far  visited  have  been  only  Pasay,  Malabon,  and  some  parts  of  Tondo,  where  the 
native  methods  of  fishing,  as  well  as  the  nets  used,  have  been  studied.  Mr. 
Seale  also  went  out  with  the  Japanese  fishermen  operating  In  Manila  Bay,  and 
has  observed  the  method  they  employ  and  the  fish  they  secure.  There  is  a  pros- 
I)erous  and  growing  industry  carried  on  by  Chinamen  in  the  smoking  and  drying 
of  fish  in  Tondo,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  metho(^  of  utilizing  the  food  fish  of 
the  country  is  capable  of  great  expansion.  A  study  of  the  fish  ponds  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  neighborhood  of  Manila,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation is  now  available.  Only  the  streams  near  Manila  and  the  vicinity  of 
Baguio,  Benguet,  have  as  yet  been  reached.  A  fair  number  of  small  goby  were 
found  in  the  Trinidad  River  near  Baguio,  and  these  proved  to  be  of  a  species 
new  to  science.  They  will  furnish  a  plentiful  food  supply  for  the  black  bass 
which  have  been  planted. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  Philippine  fisheries.  There 
occur  here  the  well-known  bangos  or  milk  fish,  the  banak  or  mullet,  many 
species  of  groupers  (lapo  lapo),  snappers,  pompano,  tarpon,  bonito,  mackerel, 
and  also  herring  and  anchovies  in  countless  numbers.  The  fisheries  are  not 
only  capable,  so  far  as  the  supply  is  concerned,  of  filling  the  needs  of  the  home 
market,  but  a  large  export  trade  with  China  should  be  started. 

The  fish-survey  vessel  Albatross  will  leave  for  these  waters  about  September 
1  and  will  spend  some  time  In  exploratory  work,  but  it  should  once  more  be 
emphasized  that  the  islands  can  not  depend  on  this  work  alone  for  advancing 
the  interests  of  their  fisheries  in  the  best  manner. 

NEED  OF   A    DIVISION   OF  FISHBBIBS. 

The  section  of  fish  and  fisheries  of  the  biological  laboratory  should  be 
changed  so  as  to  give  it  the  status  of  a  division  and  ultimately  It  must  have 
a  permanent  force,  equipment,  and  laboratories.  Not  only  the  fish,  but,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  sponges,  corals,  pearl  oysters,  and 
other  marine  organisms  are  valuable,  and  it  is  as  true  in  this  work  as  In  any 
other  that  commercial  advance  and  application  can  only  come  as  a  result  of  care- 
ful scientific  study.  In  other  words,  it  is  my  hope  to  see  established  here  a 
well-equipped  mariae  biological  laboratory,  with  aquaria,  and  a  central  station 
for  investigation  in  Manila,  with  one  or  more  floating  stations  In  various  parts 
of  the  islancA.    The  expense  of  this  undertaking  will  undoubtedly  be  returned 
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to  the  islands  many  fold  in  the  advance  of  the  fishing  industry.  When  this 
indnstry.is  placed  upon  a  more  advanced  footing  and  when  the  profits  from 
the  sale  of  dried  fish  to  China  and  other  countries  t>egin  to  be  appar^it,  it 
wonld  not  be  unreasonable  to  impose  a  net  tax  on  all  fishing  companies,  and  in 
that  way  pay  the  expenses  of  the  marine  biological  survey.  At  the  present 
time  this  would  not  be  feasible,  so  that  the  suggestion  applies  only  to  the  period 
when  the  business  of  the  fisheries  shall  have  been  thoroughly  established  on 
modem  lines. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  to  have  the  study  of  marine 
fknna  pushed  as  energetically  and  rapidly  as  is  possible,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
when  tiie  AlbatrosM  departs,  the  Philippine  government  will  be  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  the  work  thoroughly  and  well  with  a  sufficient  laboratory  force  and 
appliances,  and  It  will  then  be  asked  to  foster  this  division  as  assiduously  as 
possible. 

THE   CHEMICAL   DIVISION. 

During  the  past  year  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  divide  the  chemical 
laboratory  into  two  sections — (a)  the  section  of  general  analytical  work  and 
organic  ch^nistry,  and  (&)  that  of  weights,  measures,  and  mineral  analyses. 

THB  GBNSKAL   ANALYTICAL  AND  ORGANIC   SECflON   OF  TUB   CHEMICAL   LABOBATOBY. 

The  routine  work  of  this  section  has  increased  very  much,  but  a  falling  off 
lias  appeared  in  the  last  month  or  so.  Approximately  twice  as  many  analyses 
were  handled  during  the  past  fiscal  year  as  in  the  preceding  one.  The  increase 
has  arisen  in  part  ft'om  certain  classes  of  work  sent  in  by  other  government 
bureaus,  but  it  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the  commercial  interests  in  the 
islands  are  gradually  coming  to  realize  the  money  value  to  them  of  accurate 
chemical  laboratory  work  and  the  laboratories  therefore  are  frequently  called 
upon  for  assistance  by  merchants. 

The  routine  work  has  been  such  that  it  usually  required  the  time  of  three 
chemists  and  in  addition  a  portion  of  the  time  of  all  of  the  force  of  the  chem- 
ical staff,  but  whenever  opportunity  offers  they  do  some  of  the  work  of  inves- 
tigation. The  analyses  have  been  systematized  as  far  as  possible  by  confining 
each  chemist  to  a  certain  class  of  work,  and  frequent  consultations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  held  to  develop  the  best  and  the  quickest  methods  of  pro- 
cedure. It  has  therefore  been  possible  for  the  men  to  handle  more  work 
than  formerly.  Weekly  meetings  of  the  chemists  are  held,  at  which  the  recent 
advances  in  the  science  and  the  possibilities  of  the  development  of  the  economic 
products  of  the  Philippines  are  discussed. 

PUBLICATIONS    AND   INVESTIQATIONS    OF  THE   CHEMICAL   LABOBATOBY. 

Doctor  Clover,  during  the  year,  completed  and  published  the  results  of  his 
investigations  on  the  terpenes  of  Manila  elemi,  which  has  occupied  his  spare 
time  during  two  years.  He  showed  that  the  resin  from  an  individual  tree 
usually  contains  but  one  terpeue,  and  in  that  way,  by  studying  the  individual 
samples,  he  was  able  to  identify  the  various  terpenes  which  go  to  form  the 
mixture  known  as  Manila  elemi,  and  to  study  their  properties.  The  terpenes 
from  Manila  elemi  would  unquestionably  be  useful  in  varnish  making,  and  the 
residue  which  is  left  after  distillation  would  also  seem  to  be  very  excellent  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  appears  des^able,  as  we  have  at  our  command  in  the 
Philippines  a  large  amount  of  this  product,  and  therefore  are  in  a  position  to 
secure  practically  pure  terpenes,  that  this  subject  be  investigated  as  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  higher  standing  for  the  oils  than  in  the  manufacture  of 
varnish,  namely,  to  utilize  them  for  synthetic  work.  But  little  has  been  done 
with  this  class  of  chemical  bodies  in  this  respect,  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
hopeless  to  carry  on  the  work  and  ultimately  to  be  in  a  position  to  synthesize  a 
number  of  higher  important  commercial  products  from  the  terpenes  in  ques- 
tion. Work  of  this  kind  involves  the  best  type  of  chemical  research,  and  of 
course  successful  results  can  not  be  guaranteed,  but  at  the  present  time  indica- 
tions are  not  wanting  that  one  way  of  utilizing  these  products  has  been  found, 
and  work  in  this  direction  will  be  developed  during  the  coming  year.  In  order 
to  make  the  synthetic  work  possible  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  terpenes 
themselves  is  needed,  and  this  was  supplied  by  Doctor  Clover. 
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Doctor  Clover  left  the  serrice  of  the  government  on  Januarj'  15,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
mond was  promoted  to  his  place.  During  the  first  part  of  the  year  Mr.  Rich- 
mond completed  his  work  on  the  Philippine  fibers  and  fibrous  substances  and 
their  suitability  for  pai)er  making,  the  later  months  being  devoted  especially 
to  a  study  of  the  woods  and  of  the  applicability  of  the  sulphite  process  to  the 
preparation  of  paper  pulp  from  hemp  waste  and  the  Philippine  grasses.  It 
certainly  would  be  an  advantage  if  these  materials  could  be  worked  by  the  sul- 
phite process,  as  is  the  case  with  wood  pulp ;  and  Mr.  Richmond's  results  show 
that  it  is  perfectly  feasible  and  in  fact  advantageous  to  make  paper  from  hemp 
waste  and  from  grasses  by  this  method.  All  of  the  results  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Science.  Mr.  Richmond  has  shown  that  good  paper  can 
be  prepared  from  cogon  grass,  from  bamboo — ^both  the  dwarf  bamboo  and  the 
structural  variety — from  the  waste*  from  hemp,  from  a  number  of  Philippine 
woods,  most  prominent  among  which  Is  lauan,  and  from  other  Philippine 
materials. 

Mr.  Richmond  Is  now  beginning  the  study  of  the  Philippine  oils  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  Islands  in  this  direction.  A  preliminary  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject Is  already  at  hand  and  was  written  before  Mr.  Richmond  left  on  his  va- 
cation for  the  United  States.  The  subject  Is  one  which  will  call  for  much 
further  study,  and  It  probably  will  extend  over  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half, 
but  its  Importance  Is  such  that  the  results  will  warrant  the  time  and  expense. 
A  number  of  oils  other  than  those  now  considered  commercially  can  be  pre- 
pared hi  the  Philippines  and  can  take  their  place  in  the  world's  market, 
and  it  is  the  object  of  this  bureau  to  make  the  Information  concerning  these 
products  available  in  such  a  way  that  the  manufacturer  will  interest  himself 
in  the  subject. 

Doctor  Bacon  during  the  year  completed  a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  Phil- 
ippine medicinal  plants.  He  investigated  about  15  of  the  most  important  native 
plants  belonging  to  this  class  and  did  some  work  on  the  physiologically  active 
constituents  which  he  isolated.  Judgment  in  regard  to  the  value  of  all  of  this 
material  will  have  to  be  delayed  until  we  can  have  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
a  trained  pharmacologist;  Indeed,  It  scarcely  seems  advisable  to  continue  to 
spend  large  amounts  of  time  on  Philippine  medicinal  plants,  unless  such  a 
specialist  is  on  the  ground  and  until  we  can  be  in  a  position  to  have  cooi)eration 
between  the  chemists  and  the  pharmacologist.  When  this  time  arrives  the 
work,  with  the  aid  of  the  botanists,  will  once  more  be  vigorously  pushed.  Dita 
bark  seems  to  contain  a  very  active  alkaloid,  echitamlne,  and  a  number  of 
plants  have  been  discovered  which  give  a  considerable  quantity  of  berberine. 

A  number  of  the  native  fish  and  arrow  poisons  have  also  been  isolated  and 
studied.  The  fish  poisons  belong  to  the  class  of  saponins.  Biological  work  on 
this  subject  was  carried  on  by  Doctor  Marshall  in  conjunction  with  Doctor  Ba- 
con and  published  In  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science.  Dr.  Bacon  also  visited 
Taal  Volcano  during  the  year  and  once  more  collected  a  number  of  samples 
of  Interesting  waters  from  the  crater  lakes,  especially  obtaining  material  from 
the  centrill  hot  lake  where  this  had  previously  been  imiwsslble.  The  analyses 
of  these  waters  furnished  the  basis  for  a  memoir  on  the  crater  lakes  of  Taal 
Volcano.  Opportunity  presented  itself  while  the  question  of  the  radio  activity 
of  these  waters  was  being  investigated,  to  study  the  catalysis  of  various  sub- 
stances by  means  of  uranium  salts  In  the  sunlight.  This  paper  is  entirely  of 
theoretic  interest;  but  as  it  could  be  carried  on  without  disadvantage,  the 
results  were  published.  The  value  of  the  study  lies  in  the  fact  that  It  gives 
a  means  for  the  quantitative  measurement  of  the  effect  of  the  tropical  sunlight, 
as  compared  with  that  of  temperate  zones.  Doctor  Bacon  also  assisted  the 
director  in  refuting  some  criticisms  which  had  been  made  on  work  published 
by  the  latter  while  he  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  as 
a  result  an  experimental  paper  on  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetone  was  prepared 
and  published.  Doctor  Bacon  has  taken  up  the  investigation  of  the  gums, 
resins,  and  essential  oils  where  Doctor  Clover  left  It. 

A  study  of  the  oils  used  in  perfume,  such  as  ylang-ylang,  champaca,  and 
sampaguita  has  been  begun  and  some  data  are  available.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  dur- 
ing the  present  season  we  can  obtain  the  ct)operation  of  manufacturers,  so  that 
the  laboratory  will  be  able  to  establish  normals  for  these  products,  which  will 
serve  as  a  basis  for  valuation. 
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THB     SSCTION     Or     WEIGHTS,     MKASUEES,     AND      MINEBAL     ▲KALT8XS     OF     THE     CHEMICAL 

LABOfiATOBT. 

Act  No.  1519  of  the  Philippine  Commission  regulating  the  inspecting  and  seal- 
ing of  weights  and  measures  went  into  effect  during  the  year,  and  as  a  result 
the  actual  worl^  of  standardizing  has  been  begun.  All  of  the  weights,  measures, 
and  instruments  of  precision  which  have  gone  or  are  going  to  the  provinces  to 
serve  as  secondary  standards  have  been  compared,  and  the  measuring  flasks  have 
beea  marked.  The  laboratories  have  received  their  fundamental  standards  from 
the  International  Bureau  at  Paris,  and  the  instrument  maker  has  built  a  com- 
parator which  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  of  our  purposes. 

It  became  evident  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  price  which  has  l>een 
charged  for  assays,  while  it  was  a  reasonable  one  in  this  country,  was  too  high 
to  make  the  assay  work  of  practical  value  to  the  miners,  and  consequently  a 
reduction  in  the  schedule  of  charges  was  adopted.  The  present  charge  is  a  very 
low  one,  that  is  $1  United  States  currency  for  a  gold  assay,  as  it  is  scarcely 
sufficient  to  cover  our  expenses,  unless  very  large  lots  are  taken  in  at  a  time. 
However,  it  seemed  extremely  desirable  in  the  interests  of  mineral  development 
to  give  the  miners  an  opportunity  to  have  accurate  and  authoritative  assays 
made  at  a  practically  nominal  charge,  especially  as  so  much  work  of  the  labora- 
*tory  is  done  without  any  remuneration.  The, result  has  been  that,  whereas  for 
the  previous  year  we  had  233  assays  to  record,  during  the  present  one  we  have 
621,  and  during  the  season  of  activity  we  have  been  somewhat  overcrowded. 
As  a  rule  very  few  samples  are  sent  in  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  presence  of  the  assay  furnace  in  the  main  building  became  extremely 
objectionable,  as  a  very  good  room  which  would  be  available  for  mineral 
analyses  was  sacrificed,  and  consequently  a  small  house  was  built  for  assays 
away  from  the  main  building,  and  in  that  manner  space  for  one  more  chenist 
was  obtained.  The  assay  building  contains  the  ore  crusher^  grinders,  and  all 
other  necessary  machinery  and  the  crucible  and  muffle  furnaces.  This  Improve- 
ment has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  on  modern  assay  work  with  great 
facility.  The  number  of  coal  analyses  and  of  calorific  determinations  has  been 
very  much  augmented,  owing  to  the  increased  interest  in  Philippine  coals. 
There  were  35  of  these  determinations  made  during  the  preceding  year  and  75 
during  the  present  one.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  work. done  for  the 
division  of  mines  and  for  other  bureaus  of  the  government,  or  for  the  purposes 
of  research.  They  simply  represent  the  work  done  for  private  individuals  for 
pay. 

PHILIPPINE    COALS. 

Research  work  has  been  carried  on  as  extensively  as  possible  and  a  number 
of  contributions  from  this  section  have  appeared  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of 
Science.  Doctor  Cox  made  extensive  investigations  of  the  coals  of  the  Philip- 
pines, giving  esi)ecial  attention  to  their  gas-producing  power.  All  of  these  coals 
are  noncoking  and  it  probably  would  not  be  profitable  to  use  them  for  ordinary 
gas  making,  where  the  coke  is  an  important  by-product,  but  they  could  be  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  a  producer-gas  plant,  which  would  save  nearly  the  entire 
value.  All  of  our  experiments  indicate  that  the  most  economical  method  for  the 
consumption  of  Philippine  coals  would  be  as  producer  gas,  and  the  results  have 
been  so  promising  that  the  bureau  hopes  to  establish  a  trial  plant  in  the  near 
future,  if  funds  for  this  plant  are  provided  by  the  Commission.  When  it  is  in 
operation  we  can  add  very  definite  data  to  our  present  information.  The  empir- 
ical methods  generally  used  for  the  analysis  of  coals  are  not  applicable  to  those 
of  the  Philippines,  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  of  the  latter.  The  analyses,  as 
carried  on  by  the  official  method,  indicate  our  coals  to  be  of  a  much  poorer 
quality  than  is  actually  the  case.  As  a  result  Doctor  Cox  was  compelled  to 
work  out  a  method  which  gave  sa^sfactory  and  reliable  results  and  showed  our 
coal  to  be  comparable  with  the  subbituminous  coal  of  America  and  other  places. 

The  laboratory  has  been  equipped  for  actual  steaming  tests  under  the  boiler, 
and  it  has  endeavored  to  obtain  Philippine  coals  from  representative  sources, 
but  unfortunately  the  amount  so  available  has  been  very  limited,  and  from 
many  places  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  at  all.  Of  course  we  have 
completed  all  tests  of  other  coals  available  in  the  Manila  markets  for  purposes 
of  comparison,  but  it  is  feared  that  unless  we  can  have  brought  to  the  bureau 
a  greater  variety  of  materials  the  publication  of  the  actual  steaming  tests  will 
be  greatly  delayed. 
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The  subj^  of  Philippine  coals  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  suffer  here 
from  coal  prices  which  {o  the  commercial  world  are  almost  as  serions  as  an 
epidemic  of  a  contagious  disease  is  to  the  multitude.  Efforts  in  every  direction 
should  be  made  to  advance  the  production  and  utilization  of  our  Philippine 
deposits  and  to  discover  how  much  coal  is  available,  and  more  especially  what 
its  quality  is.  I  have  heard  Philippine  coals  condemned  by  persons  who  are 
utterly  unaware  of  their  nature  or  quality.  It  is  true  that  in  order  to  burn 
successfully  many  varieties  will  probably  need  a  specially  constructed  fire  box  in 
the  furnace,  as  the  gas  produced  from  this  coal  is  so  excessive  as  to  cause  great 
heat  in  the  stack  and  loss  in  the  fire  box,  but  surely  boilers  and  flre  boxes  can 
without  great  difficulty  be  so  constructed  as  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition, 
and  certainly  these  coals  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  a  producer  furnace, 
by  which  means  nearly  all  the  combustible  material  will  l>e  made  available. 
It  is  not  good  commercial  practice  to  condemn  a  material  simply  on  hearsay,  but 
it  is  good  commercial  practice  thoroughly  to  study  and  examine  coal  which  is  as 
plentiful  as  that  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  to  ascertain  the  best  method  for 
its  utilization.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal  would  be  an  inestimable  gain  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands.  I  believe  that  the  government  should  foster  coal 
development  in  every  way  within  its  power,  and  the  building  of  the  producer- 
gas  plant  would  be  one  of  the  means  by  which  this  could  be  accomplished.- 

PHILIPPINR   CLAYS. 

Information  relative  to  the  quality  and  distribution  of  clays  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  l^ing  sought  more  and  more  frequently  and  therefore  we  have  under- 
taken work  in  this  direction,  paying  attention  to  possible  cement  materials. 
The  difficulty  which  the  chemical  division  labors  under  is  that  while  many  clays 
are  brought  in  and  found  to  be  proper  for  use,  our  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  deposits,  their  area,  cubical  contents,  etc.,  is  most  meager,  and  also,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  places  in  I  locos  Norte,  we  have  not  as  yet  developed  a  knowl- 
edge of  ample  deposits  of  feldspar  and  quartz  to  assist  in  porcelain  making. 
The  mining  division,  owing  to  Its  reorganization,  has  a  position  vacant,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  engage  therein  a  man  qualified  especially  for  this  work. 

THE  DIVISION  OF  MINES. 

Mr.  H..  D.  McCaskey,  formerly  chief  of  the  bureau  of  mines,  and  afterwards 
chief  of  this  division  in  the  bureau  of  science,  left  for  the  United  States  on 
July  1.  Mr.  Eveland,  after  completing  his  work  on  the  survey  in  Benguet,  re- 
signed on  January  15  of  this  year,  and  Mr.  McCaskey,  without  returning,  also 
severed  his  connection  with  the  bureau ;  consequently  the  work  of  the  division 
of  mines  has  been  in  a  somewhat  disorganized  condition.  Mr.  Ickis  was  on 
vacation  in  the  United  States  from  August  2  to  February  22,  and  as  a  result 
we  had  practically  only  one  man  in  the  field  from  July  to  September.  Mr. 
Smith  was  engaged  on  petrographic  work  on  the  Benguet  rocks  and  in  the  care 
of  the  fossil  material,  but  during  the  month  of  September  he  was  able  to  visit 
Ilocos  Norte  to  investigate  the  reported  asbestos  and  manganese  deposits  in  tliat 
region.  The  results  have  been  published  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science. 
After  October  1  and  to  December  5  Mr.  Smith  was  not  only  writing  up  his 
material  obtained  in  Ilocos  Norte,  but  preparing  for  extended  field  work  in 
Cebu,  where  much  of  the  map  work  had  previously  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Goodman  and  Ickis.  On  December  5  Mr.  Smith  took  the  field  and  began  the 
large  undertaking  of  geologic  mapping  of  the  coal  regions  of  Compostela  and 
Danao  fields  in  Cebu.  He  was  Joined  by  Mr.  Goodman  in  January,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  work  on  the  map.  Mr.  Smith,  upon  his  return  from  Cebu,  was 
placed  in  temporary  charge  of  the  division  and  has  oon tinned  as  acting  director 
up  to  the  present  time. 

The  extensive  investigations  into  the  geology  of  the  coal  regions  of  Cebu  and 
the  preparation  of  the  map,  as  well  as  the  working  up  of  the  materials  which 
were  then  obtained,  have  occupied  much  of  his  time,  but  on  April  21  he  was 
able  to  accompany  an  expedition  of  the  First  Battalion  of  the  Second  Regiment 
of  the  United  States  Marines,  Maj.  E.  H.  Cole,  commanding,  from  Olongapo 
to  Mount  Pinatubo,  in  Zambales  Province.  They  returned  to  Manila  on  May  2, 
During  this  time  he  made  a  rapid  reconnoissance  of  this  unknown  region  and 
also  did  some  work  in  the  vicinity  of  Subig  Bay.  Mr.  Ickis  returned  to  Manila 
on  February  22  and  was  at  once  dispatched  to  the  Camarines  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary inspection  of  the  gold  region  in  the  vicinity  of  Paracaleand  Mambulao. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  island  of  Pollllo  to  Inspect  the  coal  workings,  and 
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ibeoce  OTerland  from  Infanta  to  Manila.  The  report  Is  now  being  carefully 
prepared,  as  much  material  has  been  gathered.  Preliminary  suggestions  in 
regard  to  tliis  region  were  published  in  the  mining  number  of  the  Far  East- 
ern Revle'w. 

Mr.  Henry  G.  Ferguson  arrived  In  Manila  on  March  28  to  talse  the  place  left 
racant  by  Mr.  Eveland,  and  for  the  first  month  after  his  arrival  he  assisted 
very  larirely  in  the  petrographic  worlt.  On  May  19  he  was  sent  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  expedition  of  scientists  to  the  Batanes  Islands,  and  subsequently  he 
proceeded  to  the  island  of  Camiguin,  to  the  north  of  Aparri.  The  material 
gathered  on  this  trip,  which  relates  to  a  group  of  Islands  but  little  known,  is 
l)eing  prepared  for  publication. 

Mr.  Goodman  also  made  a  rapid  reconnoissance  in  the  latter  part  of  1906  in 
the  island  of  Marlnduque,  paying  particular  attrition  to  the  lead  deposits 
reported  to  occur  there.    He  was  gone  in  the  field  about  a  month. 

Owing:  to  the  disorganized  condition  of  the  division,  to  the  separation  of  so 
many  men,  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ickls  was  on  leave,  no  publication  ex- 
cepting a  contribution  to  the  physiography  of  Cebu  Island,  by  W.  D.  Smith,  was 
made,  but  since  we  have  once  more  begun  systematic  work,  press  bulletin 
notices  have  been  issued  in  each  number  of  the  Far  Eastern  Review,  the 
division  of  mines  having  adopted  this  means  of  reaching  the  public  with 
information  of  Interest  relating  to  mining  subjects.  These  bulletins  contain 
special  announcements,  short  articles  of  commercial  Interest,  discussion  so 
fir  as  is  possible  of  nonqietallic  minerals,  and  quotations  and  prices  of  chem- 
icals and  metals.  The  division  has  also  cooperated  In  the  editing  of  the 
mining  edition  of  the  Far  Eastern  Review  and  contributed  four  articles  thereto. 

OBOANISATION   Or  THI   DIVISION   OF    llIlfBS. 

It  became  evident  that  to  obtain  the  best  results  a  reorganization  of  the 
division  was  necessary,  with  a  graded  list  of  salaries  so  arranged  as  to  give 
each  one  an  opportunity  for  promotion.  After  the  final  adjustment  the  di- 
Tlsion  will  be  as  follows :  A  chief  of  the  division  in  charge  of  geology ;  a  min- 
ing engineer  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  section  of  mineral  resources;  a 
mining  engineer  and  topographer ;  a  geologist  who  will  take  up  petrography  and 
ore  deposits;  an  assistant  geologist  whose  work  shall  be  in  nonraetalllc  min- 
erals, sneh  as  clays,  coals,  etc.;  and  two  field  assistants.  It  Is  proposed  in 
future  to  abandon  the  former  policy  of  minute,  detailed,  and  expensive  sur- 
veys of  particular  regions  which,  while  of  great  importance  scientifically,  do 
not  cover  a  sufficient  amount  of  territory  actually  to  give  us  a  reconnoissance  of 
the  geology  of  the  Philippine  Islands  To  cover  large  areas  in  the  minute  way 
hi  which  we  b^gan  would  take  resources  far  greater  than  we  can  ever  hope  to 
command.  Consequently  the  scope  of  the  work  for  the  future  has  been  planned 
about  as  follows: 

1.  Geological  reconnoissance  work. 

2.  The  investigation  of  economic  materials,  chiefly  of  fuels  and  materials 
for  constmctlon. 

3.  Statistical  work. 

4.  Mapping. 

It  is  proposed  to  bring  the  work  before  the  public  in  the  following  series  of 
Pablications: 

(o)  An  annual  bulletin  on  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago, to  be  Issued  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year.  This  bulletin  will  be 
statistical  in  character  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  gather  from  all  mining  sources 
^  results  obtained  during  the  preceding  year  and  the  value  of  business  done. 
It  should  serve  as  an  exact  index  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  Islands. 

(5)  Special  geologic  and  geographic  articles  which  have  a  scientific  value 
and  which  will  appear  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science. 

(c)  A  system  of  press  bulletins,  consisting  of  short  articles  and  announce- 
naents  of  field  work,  will  as  heretofore  be  given  out  In  the  Far  Eastern  Review. 

id)  It  is  also  proposed,  with  each  publication  in  the  Journal,  to  issue  sepa- 
nite  sheets  of  the  geologic  and  topographic  maps,  so  that  they  shall  be  available 
to  the  miners. 

PROPOSED   NBW    WOBK. 

When  the  work  on  the  Cebu  coal  regfions  is  completed,  and  the  geologic 
Daap  is  now  very  nearly  ready  for  the  press,  Mr.  Smith  will  becfin  the  reconnois- 
sance work  In  Mindanao  which  we  have  long  had  in  mind,  while  Mr.  Ferguson 
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and  Mr.  Ickls.  with  one  assistant,  will  proceed  to  Bulalacao,  in  Mindoro,  to  study 
the  coal  fields  of  that  region.  Mr.  Ickis  and  the  assistant  will  execute  the 
preliminary  triangulation  and  run  one  or  more  level  lines  for  control.  Mr- 
Ferguson  will  fill  in  the  topography  with  a  plane  table  and  later  make  an 
areal  map  of  the  geology.  While  waiting  for  Mr.  Ferguson  to  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  Mindanao,  Mr.  Ickis  will  take  the  field  in  Masbate,  where  he  will  map. 
approximately  40  square  miles.  He  will  then,  after  the  work  in  Mindoro  Is 
completed,  be  joined  by  Mr.  Ferguson  and  the  assistant.  The  reconnoissance 
of  Mindanao  is  planned  to  cover  the  Davao  district,  the  district  of  Cagayan. 
that  of  Placer,  the  Agusan  River,  and  Zamboanga.  The  party  will  consist  of 
Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Goodman,  possibly  Mr.  Ickis  or  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  an  assistant. 
The  commanding  general  of  the  department  of  Mindanao  has  promised  coopera- 
tion and  assistance,  together  with  the  detail  of  men  to  make  this  expedition 
a  success.  The  work  will  probably  occupy  five  months.  When  the  party  re- 
turns three  months  at  least  will  be  needed  to  finish  the  report 

PUBLICATIONS   OF   THB   DIVISION    OP    MINES. 

The  following  articles  are  in  press  or  completed  for  publication:  Geography 
and  Geology  of  the  Bagulo  Mineral  Region,  with  maps,  by  A.  J.  Eveland ; 
Petrography  of  Some  Beuguet  Rocks,  by  W.  D.  Smith;  The  Asbestos  and 
Manganese  Dejxjsits  and  Related  Geology  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  by  W.  D. 
Smith;  The  Compostela-Danao-Carmen  Coal  Fields  of  Cebu,  P.  I.,  with  topo- 
graphic, geologic  maps,  and  »elief  motlels,  by  W.  D.  Smith  and  J.  G.  Gwastney ; 
Contributions  to  the  Physiography  of  the  Philippine  Islands:  the  Region  of 
Mount  Plnatubo,  Zambales  Province,  P.  I.,  by  W.  D.  Smith;  Geological  Recon- 
noissance from  Infanta  to  Laguna  de  Bay,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  by  H.  M.  Ickis. 

NEBDS    OF   THB    DIVISION. 

The  division  has  just  passed  through  its  reorganization  and  It  Is  yet  too  early 
to  expect  the  greatest  results.  However,  It  might  be  well  here  to  mention  some 
of  the  needs  I  have  suggested  In  the  preceding  year.  One  necessity  consists  in 
more  ample  floor  space.  The  geologic,  paleontologic,  and  petrographic  collec- 
tions are  growing,  and  with  the  field  work  planned,  together  with  the  method 
of  rapid  reconnoissance,  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  geologic  work  will  Increase 
more  rapidly  In  the  future  than  in  the  past.  There  certainly  should  be  here  a 
well-organized  collection  typifying  the  mineral  resources  of  the  islands,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  care  for  such  a  collection  In  the  few  rooms  which  can  now 
be  assigned  to  the  division.  The  plan  of  the  laboratory  wing  which  has  been 
prei)ared  will  make  ample  provision  for  necessary  expansion,  and  It  is  hoped 
that  before  another  year  Is  completed  we  may  be  In  a  position  to  advance  our 
collection  rapidly.  The  library  of  the  geologic,  mlneraloglc,  and  petrographic 
section  of  the  work  has  grown  as  rapidly  as  funds  would  permit,  but,  just  as  Is 
the  case  with  the  work  in  fisheries,  we  are  as  yet  but  poorly  equipped.  Other 
divisions  which  began  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  bureau  of  govern- 
ment laboratories  are  therefore  far  ahead  of  the  later  additions,  and  much 
must  be  done  in  the  way  of  giving  the  division  of  mines  more  ample  library 
facilities. 

The  subject  of  to|K)graphic  surveys  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  success 
of  the  division  of  mines  depends  ui)on  this  class  of  work,  and  we  could  cover 
very  much  more  ground  If  we  were  able  to  rely  ui)on  completed  topographic 
maps.  However,  as  at  the  present  time  this  is  out  of  the  question,  the  division 
must  endeavor  to  do  what  It  can.  In  the  last  appropriation  bill  there  were 
given  to  the  division  of  mines  two  positions  for  topographers.  The  opportunity 
to  study  on  new  geological  work  is  so  great  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  to 
obtain  two  promising  young  men,  just  finishing  their  bachelor^s  course  in  the 
United  States,  as  temporary  assistants  for  one  or  more  years.  The  salary 
would  be  enough  to  pay  expenses,  and  what  these  graduates  would  learn  would 
more  than  amply  repay  them  for  the  time  spent  in  coming  here.  Until  we  can 
discover  whether  this  course  is  feasible,  the  two  positions  in  question  will  be 
filled  temporarily  as  field  work  requires. 

It  is  hoped  that  within  the  next  year  the  plans  which  have  been  outlined 
will  have  given  encouraging  results.  Everyone  realizes  that  we  could  do  more 
with  twice  the  staff  and  still  more  with  three  times  the  number  of  men,  but 
our  work  in  the  field  of  mining  and  geology  must  be  limited  by  the  sums  which 
the  government  can  actually  afford,  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  member 
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of  the  diyision  actively  to  posh  his  work  within  the  means  allowed  him  and 
not  to  let  his  mind  dwell  on  wliat  might  be  possible  were  he  confronted  by  dif- 
ferent conditions.  Active  cooperation  between  the  mining  and  chemical  divi- 
^ons  is  necessary,  with  full  realization  ttiat  research  is  for  all  who  have  the 
means  and  tal^it,  and  that  no  arbitrary  line  can  be  drawn  where  the  functions 
of  one  division  cease  and  those  of  the  other  began  without  seriously  liampering 
work  which  is  in  the  interest  of  the  islands. 

THE  DIVISION   OF   ETHNOLOGY. 

The  division  of  etlmology  of  the  bureau  of  education  was  transferred  to 
tlie  bureau  of  science  on  Noveml)er  1,  1906.    From  the  time  of  its  beginning 
as  the  bureau  of  non-Christian  tribes,  this  portion  of  the  scientific  work  of 
the  government  has  been  moved  from  one  place  to  another.    In  each  instance 
a  great   loss  of  valuable  material  resulted.    There  was  absolutely  no  space 
in  the  bureau  of  education  for  displaying  what  was  on  liand,  and  owing  to 
the  activity  of  the  exposition  board  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
much  material  was  gathered  in  the  last  few  years  which  urgently  needed  at- 
tention and  display.    The  method  of  storing  the  exhibits  and  the  numerous 
transfers  to  which  the  glass  cases  had  been  subjected  resulted  in  much  destruc- 
tion and  breakage.    It  was  consequently  a  great  advance  in  the  interests  of 
this  division  when  the  bureau  of  science  was  able  to  secure  the  control  of  the 
entire  upper  floor  of  the  building  formerly  occupied  by  the  bureau  of  archi- 
tecture.   The  length  is  approximately  150  feet  and  the  width  about  70  feet, 
the  floor  space  being  divided  by  half  partitions.    After  this  building  had  defi- 
nitely been  assigned  to  the  bureau  of  science,  contracts  were  let  for  its  repair 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  glass  cases  and  frames  to  display  the 
exhibits.    The  moving  was  very  much  delayed  and  only  completed  at  the  time 
of  writing,  so  that  the  work  of  the  division  in  the  immediate  future  must  be 
the  thorough  overhauling,  cleaning,  and  repairing  of  all  exhibits  and  the  plac- 
ing of  them  in  their  future  locations.    It  is  intended  to  open  this  museum  to 
the  public,  but  obviously  this  can  not  be  done  until  everything  Is  in  order. 
An  inspection  of  the  material  on  hand  makes  it  evident  that  some  money  will 
need  to  be  expended  for  the  hire  of  mechanics  to  fit  glass  and  to  repair  the 
exhibits  which  have  become  broken. 

The  etlmological  work  has  suffered,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Merton  L. 
Miller,  its  chief,  was  most  seriously  ill  during  the  year  and  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  leave  for  the  United  States  for  vacation  and  recuperation.  He  will 
return  about  the  middle  of  October.  During  this  interval  the  affairs  of  the 
division  liave  been  in  charge  of  Mr.  Christie,  who  lias  been  at  work  on  the 
material  gathered  during  a  trip  to  Mindanao,  where  he  studied  the  customs, 
habits,  and  ethnology  of  the  Subanos.  The  publication  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, it  having  been  delayed  by  the  unfortunate  surroundings  of  the  division, 
and  now  Mr.  Christie's  time  will  need  to  be  devoted  to  placing  the  exhibits  In 
their  proper  order.  The  manuscript  will  be  thoroughly  edited  and  prepared 
for  publication  upon  the  return  of  Doctor  Miller.  Two  other  manuscripts  have 
been  submitted  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  One  an  Engllsh- 
Igorot  Vocabulary,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Clapp,  and  the  other  on  the  Batan  Dia- 
lect as  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Group  of  Malayan  Languages,  by  Otto 
Scheerer.  Both  of  these  are  Important  contributions  to  linguistic  studies  and 
they  will  be  useful  to  travelers.  It  has  therefore  been  decided  not  to  publish 
them  as  numbers  of  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  but  rather  to  issue  them 
in  the  same  form  as  the  Journal  and  as  separate  publications  at  cost  price. 
Another  manuscript  of  Dr.  Najeeb  M.  Saleeby  on  the  history  of  the  Moros  Is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Doctor  Miller  for  editorial  reading. 

With  the  aid  of  the  division  of  mines,  as  good  a  map  as  is  possible  at  the 
present  time  of  Jolo  and  Mindanao  lias  been  prepared  to  accompany  Doctor 
Saleeby's  work,  the  second  portion  of  which  will  relate  to  the  Moros  of 
Mindanao. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  the  papers  now  in  preparation  will  be  published  during 
the  coming  year,  but  necessarily  they  are  all  somewhat  delayed  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Doctor  Miller. 

In  its  present  quarters,  with  its  staff  intact  and  with  Its  Increased  f«icilltles 
for  caring  for  exhibits,  the  ethnological  division  should  begin  a  new  era,  and 
we  should  steadily  endeavor  to  increase  our  collection.    If  such  collections  are 
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delayed  too  long  the  available  material  for  them  will  rapidly  diminish,  and 
later  great  difficulty  will  be  encountered  in  completing  a  picture  of  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  they  at  present  exist.  It  will  be  the  aim 
of  the  bureau  to  foster  this  division  to  as  great  an  extent  as  its  means  will 
permit. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

The  number  of  prints  made  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  very  much  greater 
than  in  any  similar  preceding  period,  the  total  being  well  over  20,000.  One 
class  of  wo'rk  was  undertaken  for  which  there  tiad  previously  not  been  much 
demand,  for  during  the  year  we  made  319  lantern  slides.  The  photographer, 
Mr.  Martin,  made  two  expeditions,  one  to  Mindanao,  where  he  photographed 
a  good  series  of  Subanos,  taking  about  five  weeks,  and  another  to  Mayon,  where 
he  obtained  collections  from  the  volcano,  having  ascended  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  during  the  expedition.  The  work  of  replacing  the  old  negative  en- 
velopes, of  cataloguing  and  classifying  all  negatives,  and  of  completing  the 
catalogue  begun  by  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  the  interior  occupied  about 
six  weeks  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  order  to  make  the  work  at  all 
possible  four  temporary  employees  were  engaged,  who  spent  all  their  time  on 
our  negatives.  The  result  is  that  at  the  present  time  all  the  envelopes  have 
been  typewritten,  the  negatives  have  been  classified  and  numbered,  both  in  the 
regular  album  and  catalogue,  and  only  a  few  varied  subjects  remain  to  be 
adjusted. 

THE    POWER   PLANT. 

There  have  been  no  additions  to  or  alterations  in  the  power  plant,  the  only 
change  being  in  fitting  up  the  boilers  to  make  evaporation  tests  of  fuels.  Dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  year  we  obtained  from  the  bureau  of  forestry,  by 
transfer,  an  impregnating  apparatus  for  wood,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to 
handle  a  railroad  tie.  The  apparatus  is  now  set  up  In  the  boiler  room  and  pre- 
pared for  operation.  One  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  creosote  in 
these  Islands  is  high. 

The  engineer  during  the  year  has  prepared  a  plan  for  a  producer-gas  plant, 
which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  erect  In  connection  with  our  boilers,  and  in  which 
we  expect  thoroughly  to  test  our  Philippine  coals.  The  cold-storage  room  has 
been  Improved  by  additional  insulation,  and  in  that  way  we  have  very  much 
cut  down  the  expense.  The  workshop  has  completed  quite  a  number  of  Jobs, 
and  much  has  been  done  In  the  way  of  repairing  and  keeping  apparatus  In 
order.  A  new  universal  milling  machine  has  added  much  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  machine  shop.  We  have  during  the  year  been  able  to  employ  two  or  three 
Filipino  boys  as  student  apprentices  without  pay.  The  results  have  been  quite 
satisfactory.  So  far  we  have  had  six  of  these  boys ;  two  have  found  employment 
In  other  bureaus,  one  In  the  bureau  of  navigation,  one  with  a  commercial  firm 
in  Manila,  and  two  remain  as  students  In  the  shop.  I  am, 
Very  respectfully, 

Paul  C.  Freer, 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science, 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior, 

Manila,  P.  L 
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Appendix. 
Table  I. — Comparative  table  of  cash  receipts. 


Cash  sales. 


^^^'  1  ^ji^"^ '  1906exc«8.'       1907. 


Cattlea r5,M6.00 

Pbotograpb 1,207.92 

Analysis 1,669.10 

Examinations 1,927.09 

Astty 44.00 

Vaccine  Tiros I    16,445.68 

282.20 
1,686.77 
10,890.00 


Otber  seniiDs . 
Miscellaneous  supplies. 

Antirinderpest  <> 

UndasBifled 


Toul. 


^2, 468. 00  t 
8,948.82 
2,787.80 
768.70 
1,222.00   I 
28.422.97 
1,4«2.92  ; 
809.26 
22,288.06 
<»  4, 814. 96  ' 


r8,137.00 
1,178.39 

'87«.'62'' 


^2, 740. 40 
I J      1,178.20 

,V  1,178.00 
12,977.44 
1,280.72 

*ii,'898.'06 
4,814.96 


88, 686. 61       68, 417. 46  ;      5, 186. 91        86, 017. 76 


Net   increase  over   1906,  P29,830.85. 

•  No  cattle  sold  after  January  31,  1907,  owing  to  transfer  of  rinderpest  work  to  bureau 
of  agriculture. 

•After  January  31,  1907,  charge  made  only  for  preparing  here. 
»  Property  condemned  and  sold,  PI ,082.45 ;  bird  skins,  P3,282.60. 

Table  II. — Comparative  table  of  free  work  performed  by  bpreau  of  science  for 
insular  bureaus  during  past  three  years.^ 

JULY  1,  1007. 


Department. 


Fiscal  year  <  Fiscal  year 
1906.  J907. 


Excess  Excess 

fiscal  year     fiscal  year 

1906.  1907. 


Health 

avli  hospital 

Customs 

Supply 

Agriculture 

Pntons 

Constabulanr 

St.  Lu  ke'  8  dispensary 

Public  works 

Education 

Treasury 

Printing 

Internal  revenue .' 

Secretary  of  Interior 

Forestry 

Fablic  Health  and  Marine-Hoftpital  Service 

Navigation 

Coast  and  geodetic  survey 

Ethnological  survey 

Weather  bureau 

Indigent  patients 

Cold  storage 

Mining 

ToUl 


P-184, 
10, 


087.86 
766.00 
692.41 
490.00 
996.08 
750.00  I 
820.00  ' 
71.00 
863.90  I 
91.08  i 
9.00  < 
96.00 
20.00 
80.00 
61.66 
106.00 
2.20 
14.92 
178.19 
2.88 
6.00 
26.64 
176.68 


P-60,221.00 
9,001.00 
927.00 
815.00 
620.00 
24,688.00  ' 
146.00 
88.00 
470.00 
120.00 

286. '66" 

281.00 

10.00 

221.60 

6.00 

10.00 

9.00 


175,2898.0 


1 
P73,866.86    .. 

1,764.00    . 

'f^8S4.69 

825.00 

8,476.08  1. 

938.00 

174.00   . 

12.00 

106.10 

28.92 

9.00    . 

190.00 

261.00 

20.00    . 

169.94 

99.00  |. 

7.80 

5.92  ■. 

173.19    

2.88    

6.00    

26. 64       

176.58    

97,808.60  I 


79,799.50 


2,368.35 


Net  decrease  1907.  P77,431.30. 

1 40,000  rats  examined  In  1906  and  prices  of  vaccine  virus  reduced  from  P0.08  to  PO.Ol 
after  November  1,  1906,  all  of  which  does  not  appear  hereon  (cash  sales). 
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BBPOBT  OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION. 


Table  lit— Financial  statement,  July  i,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907,  fiscal  year  1907. 


Subject. 


Transportation 

Chemicals,  apparatus,  and  supplies 

Small  animals 

Feed  for  small  animals 

Telephones 

Ice  and  distilled  water 

Cilice  supplies 

Herbarium  ca^es 

Photographic  supplies 

Cablegrams 

Telegrams 

Repafrs  to  apparatus,  furniture,  etc 

Po0t-officeboz 

Mounting  botanical  specimen's 

Eggs,  meat,  milk,  etc 

Postage 

Laundry 

Alcohol.. ,« 

Coal,  oil,  and  maintenance  of  apparatus. 

Printing  and  binding 

Books  and  subscriptions 

Horses,  cattle,  etc 

Feed  for  large  animals 

Maintenance  of  city  transportation 

Rental  of  fire-alarm  boxes 

Window  awnings 

Division  of  ethnology 

Philippine  medical  school 


Apg^pria-     Expended.;      Oj«-       BiUance 


Total  contingent. 


P-8,000.00 

20,000.00 

2,000.00 

800.00 

526.00 

1,638.00 

1,600.00 

a^.oo 

2,500.00 

875.00 

600.00 

2,250.00 

32.00 

200.00 

150.00 

4,000.00 

160.00 

1,000.00 

10,000.00 

20,000.00 

6,648.00 

7,900.00 

18.400.00 

3.100.00 

108.00 

60.00 

9,600.58 


116,729.58 


Reimbursement,  traveling  expense  and  half  salary. 

Salaries  and  wages 

Diyition  of  ethnology j 


15,000.00 

202^708.00 

7,187.99 


Total  salaries 

Emergency,  1906 

Obligations 

Balance  platinum,  still  available. 


Grand  total 

Balance  to  revert  to  treasury . 


224,845.99 

1,402.80 

231.17 


848,2n.99 


P-8,046.74 

21,486.11 

8, 130. 13 

2,842.19 

838.79 

1,116.65 

2,486.79 

396.00 

3,987.87 

580.76 

162.60 

1,542.62 

82.00 


110.45 

1,813.85 

382.79 

679.89 

10,479.?2 

20,618.08 

11,573.72 

12,184.49 

18,304.22 

2,084.71 

106.00 

13.20 

a7,000.00 

329.00 


126,824.17 


27,855.16 
184,008.71 


211,868.87 


P-46.74 
1,486.11 
1,130.13 
1,542.19 


965.79 

46.00 

1,487.87 

205.76 


222.79 


479.72 

618.08 

4,930.72 

4,284.49 


P-187.21 
522.46 


487.40 
707.48 


200.00 

89.55 

2,186.16 


820.11 


95.78 
1,015.29 


329.00  ' 


46.80 
2,600.53 


17,790.28  I    8,258.75 


12,865.16 


,  18,699.29 
7,187.99 


12,885.16 


888,188.04 
5.083.95 


80,645.55 
6,083.95 


848,271.99 


843,271.99 


35,729.60 


25.837.28 

1,402.30 

231.17 


35, 729.60 


35,729.50 


«  Repairs  to  Anloague  building. 

Table  IV. — Comparative  table  of  sertims  and  other  preparations  made  and  dis- 
posed of  during  the  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907. 

JULY  1,  1907. 


Vaccine  virus: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 

Antlrlnderpest: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 

Plague  prophylactic: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 

MaHeln: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 

Diphtheria  antitoxin: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 

Tetanus  antitoxin: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 

Cholera  vaccine: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 

Antiplague  serums: 

Prepared 

Disposed  of 


1906. 


Units. 
2,rjO,50o 
2.316,785 

1,712,775 
1,324,225 


1,976 

210,000 
23,000 

051,288 
70,988 

15,830 
10.140 

4.620 
120 


1907. 


Units. 

2,804,042 
2.846,687 

947,800 
1,376,550 


4,160,927 
1,811,172 


1,710 
1,650 


205 
30 


Excess. 


1906. 


Units. 


1907. 


Units. 
563.587 
529,902 


764,075 


1.146 
210.000 


13,620 
8,490 


4,415 
90 


138 


3,209.694 
1,740,184 
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Table  V. — Comparative  table  of  routine  toork  performed  by  the   bureau  of 
science  during  the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

JULY  1,1907. 


1906. 

1907. 

Excess. 

1906. 

1907. 

CHJCMIOAL  DIVISION. 

Oils,  paints,  pfgrnents,  et<r.' 

41 

24 

30 

6 

8 

285 

118 

1,033 

760 

41 

ClaTiT.  »nfla'  fertflizers'  cetnent  * 

24 

Fnflif,  foabf,  wood,  gss^,  potroteiim  "          .  - - 

30 

RoAb  and  TTiIn^Tftl*?  •"....  r    . 



0 

IfAfjtlA  nnrl  aIIovr  a 

8 

Food,  alcohols,  and  beverages  *       _.          .  _               > 

285 

Wat«r 

43 

801 
503 

70 

Urlii69,  clinical  and  toxicolosical  analysis  *             _            . 

282 

Iff{vf^1|in4«011f! 

255 

Total .    -    - 

1,849 
238 

2,296 
621 
148 

946 

Sets  wet^bt  and  measures  standardization  • 

?s 

Total                                                                      .       .  . 

1,682 

3,064 

1,482 

BIOIiOOIOAIi  DIVISION. 

3,940 

4,886 

1,499 

15,706 

401 

42,456 

896 

6,300 
1,682 
2,377 
14,169 

150 
1,321 

250 

2,360 

2,708 

Blood 

878 

GoDOCowi 

1,586 

251 

40,964 

145 

Water.          _ _ 

Mlfir«llaD«oiiA  *    .     . 

Neeropey - 



TotaL - 

68,780 

26,449 

45,569 

3,238 

Sbopwork  — -    ....... — ...    - .. 

116 

181 
3 

16 

M^ttUaneoos  dlvisIoD,  various  works 

45,569 

3 

Grand  total . ..._. 

70,478 

26.647 

4,788 

FbotOffraphB,  5  by  7 „ 

PbotOffraDhs.  8  by  10 

8,668 
384 

18,855 
244 

56 

140' 

9,897 

Fbotosraphs.  4  by  5 , 

58 

•  Included   in   miscellaneous,   chemical  division.   In   1906 ;    40,000  plague-rat   examina- 
tions, 1906,  and  toxicolofrical  analysis  for  1906. 

*  Increased  work  at  Bllibid  on  account  of  Doctor  Garrison's  work. 

«  Only  necessary  examinations  made  at  Bllibid  after  October,  31,  1906,  instead  of  regu- 
lar monthly  examinations  of  all  patients;   net  decrease  examinations,  41,147. 

Table  VI. — Statement  of  the  value  of  toork  performed  free  of  charge  for  the 

fiscal  year  1907. 


July.    . 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Bureau  of  health 

Civil  hf«Dital 

r8,o77.oa 

1,288.00 
26.00 
40.00 
68.00 

1,36L00 

r6,666.00 

1,139.00 

80.00 

^8,849.00 

688.00 

70.00 

25.00 

10.00 

945.00 

r4,486.00 

982.00 

4L0O 

78.00 

12.00 

1,675.00 

8.00 

12.00 

^4,188.00 
972.00 
169.50 
24.00 

r4,111.00 
643.00 

Bureau  of  customs 

Bureau  of  supply 

Bureau  of  agriculture. . 

Bureau  of  prisons 

Bureau  of  constabulary 
St.  Lukes  dispensary. . . 
Bureau  of  public  works. 
Bureau  ox  education . . . 

88.00 
415.60 

45.00 

8,247.00 

1,768.00 
59.00 
8.00 

1,794.00 

10.00 

9.00 

3.00 

10.00 
35.00 

105.00 

Bureau  of  treasury 

Bi^reau  of  printing 

Bureau  of  f ntemal  rev- 
enue   

85.00 

20.00 
81.00 

30.00 
82.60 

80.00 

20.66 

55.00 

40.00 

Secretary  of  the  interior 

10.00 

Public  health  and  ma- 
rine-hospital service . 



8.00 

100.00 

10.00 

3.00 

Bureau  of  forestry 

::::7::::::::i;:::;::;;::::: :: :: :: : ::: 

•    40.00 

20.00 

Bureau  of  navigation . . 

1 



Coast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey .................. 

1                        1 

Total 

7,889.00 

10,162.00 

5,642.00 

7,386.50 

7,821.50 

7,282.50 
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Table  VI. — Statement  of  the  value  of  tcork  performed  free  of  charge  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907 — Continued. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

AprU. 

May.      j     June, 

Total. 

Bureau  of  health 

Civil  hospital 

^5, 480.00 
840.00 

r8,685.00 

696.00 

49.00 

9.00 

43.00 

1,760.00 

^•4,252.00 
657.00 
58.00 

""'273*66" 

2,897.00 

8.00 

^4,192.00 
504.00 

re,  311. 00 

4S2.00 

^9,079.00  i 
288.00  1 

^60,221.00 
Q  001  no 

Bureau  of  customs 

Bureau  of  suppl  y 

Bureau  of  agriculture. . 

78.00 
79.00 

176.00  .         40.00 

90.00           SO.OO 

45.00            11.00 

2,480.00       2.247.00 

107.50  ,'        '927.66 
29.50  1           815.00 
13.00            520  00 

Bureau  of  prisons 

Bureau  of  constabulary 

2,279.00 

6.00 

16.00 

180.00 

2,230.00       21,583.00 
75.00  1         i4iLan 

St.  Lukes  dispensary. . . 
Bureau  of  public  works. 
Bureau  oi  education . . . 

SO.OO 
115.00 

88.00 

40.00 



100  1)0  1          ft  no  i 

470  00 

.....!^  „.....:::.::,! :.::.i 

120.00 

Bureau  of  treasury 

!                                                      I 

Bureau  of  printing 

20.00 
7.50 

70.00 
7.  ha 

w.oo  1 

1 

285  00 

Bureau  of  fhtemafre  v- 
enue 

7.50 

281.00 

Secretary  of  the  interior 

10.00 

Public  health  and  ma- 
rine-hospital service . 

1 

6.00 

Bureau  of 'forestry 

Bureau  of  navigation . . 

56.50 

5.00 

221.50 

10.00 

Ooast  and  geodetic  sur- 
vey   

9.00 

.J 

9.00 

I 

Total 

9,081.00 

6,144.00 

8,180.00 

7,659.50 

9,268.50 

11,792.00 

97,706.60 
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APPENDIX  E. 
BEPOBT  OF  THE  DIBECTOB  OF  LANDS. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Director  or  Lands, 

Manila,  P,  /.,  August  o,  1907. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  lands  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907.  During  the  year  the  work  of  the  bureau 
has  materially  increased  in  every  department,  but  the  organization  outlined  in 
the  last  report  has  been  maintained  and  found  efficient  The  personnel  of  the 
bureau  has  increased  from  316  to  637  employees,  and  yet  it  is  found  impossible 
to  keep  up  the  current  work,  either  in  the  public  lands  or  the  surveying  division. 
The  personnel  has  become  more  permanent  during  the  year  and  greater  efficiency 
has  been  obtained.  It  has  been  found  that  the  salaries  authorized  for  the  chiefs 
of  division,  W,000  per  annum,  were  fixed  too  low  to  retain  in  the  service  the 
character  of  men  required.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
these  positions  to  f^,000  per  annum  in  order  to  attract  and  hold  capable  men, 
as  constant  changes  in  the  positions  of  chiefis  of  division  are  detrimental  to  the 
service,  not  only  causing  delay  in  the  business  of  the  division,  but  also  increas- 
ing the  expenses  thereof  for  the  work  done. 

The  92  employees  who  are  in  the  classified  service  and  entitled  to  accrued  and 
vacation  leave  have  earned  during  the  year,  under  the  law  for  vacation  leave, 
14)36  days,  aggregating  «.3,820.42,  while  these  employees  have  received  leave  to 
the  extent  of  1,374  days,  aggregating  W,251.06,  leaving  562  days'  vacation  leave, 
aggregating  ^5,569.36,  earned  but  not  taken.  Under  the  laws  governing  accrued  • 
leave  these  same  employees  have  earned  2,170  days,  aggregating  fl5,867i>3,  and 
have  received  619  days,  aggregating  W,489.44,  leaving  liabilities  to  the  bureau 
to  the  extent  of  1,551  days,  aggregating  fl0,378.09.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
vacation  leave  due  and  29*  per  cent  of  the  accrued  leave  earned  by  employees 
was  taken.  As  the  personnel  is  comparatively  new,  the  liability  of  the  bureau 
on  account  of  accrued  leave  will,  for  at  least  two  years  longer,  be  comparatively 
large,  but  during  the  next  year  employees  who  have  be&x  for  three  or  more 
years  In  the  service  will  begin  to  take  their  accrued  leave,  which  will  materially 
increase  the  expenses  for  salaries  and  wages,  as  such  a  condition  necessitates 
the  employment  of  extra  employees  to  perform  the  work  of  those  absent  on  leave. 

While  the  quarters  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Orlente  building  have  been  found 
adequate,  the  Increase  In  the  force  for  the  coming  year  will  necessitate  the  addi- 
tion of  at  least  two  rooms ;  and  as  several  on  the  same  floor  have  been  vacant 
daring  the  past  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  assigned  to  this  bureau. 

The  lack  of  proper  vault  space  In  the  building  for  the  safe-k^ping  of  land 
documents  and  records  of  surveys  was  the  cause  of  the  request  to  the  bureau 
of  public  works  for  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  for  a  vault,  to  be 
Bnbmltted  to  the  consideration  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  it  Is  urgently 
recommended  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  this  purpose,  as  the  loss  of  the 
records  of  survey  would  necessitate  resurveys  costing  hundreds  of  thousands 
0' pesos. 

There  ar%  stated  hereafter,  under  the  different  natural  subdivisions  of  the 
work,  an  account  of  work  accomplished  during  the  year,  recommendations  rela- 
tive thereto,  and  a  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  bureau,  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows: Friar  lands,  public  lands,  surveying  and  drafting,  San  Lazaro  estate,  and 
financial  statement." 

**  Financial  statement  has  been  omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department. 
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•  FBIAB  LANDS. 

The  organization  effected  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  for  the  administration 
of  the  friar  lands  has  been  found  sufficient,  and  no  material  changes  have  been 
made  during  the  year.  An  experiment  was  made  by  replacing  an  American 
agent  on  one  of  the  estates  by  a  Filipino  who  came  to  the  bureau  well  recom- 
mended. After  some  months,  during  which  nothing  was  accomplished  on  this 
estate  except  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  administration,  the  agent  was  found,  by 
the  auditor*s  examiner,  to  have  committed  certain  irregularities  through  negll- 
gencie  or  Ignorance,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  him  from 
the  service.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  and  the  irregularities  of  a  minor 
nature  committed  by  native  clerks,  the  conclusion  has  been  reached  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  make  further  attempts  In  this  direction,  except  by  the  use 
of  native  employees  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  long  course  of  training  in 
the  friar  land  offices,  shown  marked  ability  and  activity  in  the  work,  and  whose 
integrity  and  honesty  have  been  established  beyond  question. 

The  work  of  the  administration  of  these  estates  has  been  hampered  and  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  tenants  materially  retarded  by  political  agitation 
conducted  by  those  seeking  the  advancement  of  their  own  interest.  The  preju- 
dices of  the  people  and  the  arguments  wlilch  were  heretofore  used  to  incite 
people  to  Insurrection  have  been  used  by  politicians.  A  topic  which  has  never 
failed  to  secure  the  attention  and  hold  the  Interest  has  been  the  assurance  that 
the  coming  assembly  would  deliver  over  the  friar  lands  to  the  occupants,  the 
rightful  owners  of  the  same,  free  of  all  cost.  Such  assurances  caused  tenants 
to  withhold  their  rents  or  delay  making  formal  leases  with  the  government. 
Still  more  incredible,  but  nevertheless  a  fact,  tenants  have  been  led  to  believe 
on  some  estates  that  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  was  imminent, 
that  the  Japanese  would  take  possession  of  the  islands,  and  that  if  the  payment 
of  rent  was  delayed  it  might  be  evaded  altogether.  Aside  from  this  is  the  con- 
tinual agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  rental  and  exemption  from 
payments  of  rents  on  nonproductive  lands,  and  other  similar  questions  which 
have  formed  live  issues  during  the  political  campaign  now  coming  to  a  close. 
But  notwithstanding  the  retarding  of  the  work  by  political  agitation,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  major  portion  of  all  estates  devoted  to  rice  cul- 
.  ture  is  now  occupied  and  leased,  but  that  portion  formerly  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  is  practically  abandoned,  owing  to  the  following  conditions: 
(1)  The  lands  are  covered  with  stands  of  madre  cacao  or  cogon  grass  of  more 
than  ten  years*  growth,  which  would  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  from  20  to 
100  pesos  per  hectare  for  clearing;  (2)  the  former  occupants  have  not  even 
enough  animals  to  cultivate  their  rice  holdings,  and  therefore  can  not  begin 
work  on  sugar  lands;  (3)  mills,  warehouses,  machinery,  and  employees'  houses 
were  burned  or  are  In  such  a  state  of  repair  that  the  owners  can  not,  in  the 
present  condition  of  their  finances,  place  them  in  condition  for  use;  (4)  agri- 
culturists have  not  sufficient  funds  wherewith  to  plant  and  cultivate  the  sugar 
crop  and  are  unable  to  borrow  except  at  excessive  rates  of  interest.  Some  of 
these  conditions  this  bureau  is  endeavoring  to  rectify,  as  will  be  shown  herein. 

Many  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the  administration  of  the  friar 
lands  estates  through  the  decisions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  where  there 
have  been  questions  relative  to  the  actual,  bona-fide  occupants  in  possession 
of  said  lands  at  the  date  of  purchase  by  the  Government.  These  matters  have 
now  reached  such  a  critical  stage  that  it  is  deemed  of  sufficient  Importance  to 
take  the  questions  up  in  a  special  report,  as  the  cases  are  fast  accumulating 
where  api^arent  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  poorer  class  of  occupants  who 
are  unable  to  appeal  their  cases  to  the  higher  courts. 

All  the  friar  estates  have  now  been  registered  under  the  mortgage  law  in 
the  respective  provinces  where  located.  San  Jos^  estate  has  been  registered- 
under  the  Torrens  act  and  a  certificate  issued  therefor.  Matamo,  San  Marcos, 
and  Dampol  estates  are  now^  before  the  court  of  land  registration  pending  the 
action  of  the  court,  and  other  estates  will  be  entered  as  fast  as  the  surveys  are 
completed  and  the  Information  at  hand  with  which  the  attorneys  can  file  ap- 
plication for  registration. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  progress  on  each  estate,  the  current  ex- 
penses, the  receipts,  and  nonrecurrent  expenses  during  the  year,  with  a  state- 
ment showing  the  deficit  which  has  resulted  to  June  30, 1907 : 
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Comparison  of  the  above  statement  with  the  statement  submitted  in  the  last 
annual  report  shows  an  increase  of  3,459  leases,  covering  an  area  of  6,207  hec- 
tares, with  an  increased  contracted  rental  of  W6,051.77,  and  increased  revenues 
for  the  year  of  ^127,966^,  while  the  cost  of  administration  during  the  year  was 
^S5,620.09,  and  shows  an  increase  of  fl,964.79  over  the  same  expense  for  the 
fiscal  year  1906.  The  expenses  on  account  of  irrigation,  however,  show  an  in- 
crease of  fll,006.52  over  those  for  the  year  1906,  due  to  the  employment  of 
ditch  tenders  and  laborers  throughout  the  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  irri- 
gation systems.  The  expenses  of  surveying  during  the  year  were  «06,489.18,  as 
against  f^,564.63  during  the  previous  fiscal  year,  caused  by  the  fact  that  more 
sun-eyors  were  employed  in  order  that  the  surveys  might  be  completed  as  soon 
as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  The 
repairs  on  certain  irrigation  works  on  these  estates  resulted  in  an  expense  of 
W3,861i>6.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  expense  of 
administration  may  be  somewhat  reduced*  while  that  of  irrigation  will  remain 
practically  the  same.  The  extraordinary  or  nonrecurrent  expenses  for  surveying 
and  drafting  will  be  increased  during  the  year,  but  it  is  expected  to  terminate 
the  work  of  surveying  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  the  last  annual  report  mention  was  made  of  a  certain  lot  situated  in  the 
town  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  I>evelopment  Company 
(Limited)  claimed  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  A.  Kauffman  during  the  month  of  July, 
1903.  and  was  not  excluded  either  in  the  preliminary  contract  or  the  deed  of  sale 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  estate.  The  proposition  made  by  this  bureau  relative  to  this 
lot  was  not  accepted  by  the  company,  which  finally  acknowledged  that  the  p»o- 
pose^  sale  to  Mr.  Kauffman  had  not  been  carried  out  with  all  the  legal  formali- 
ties usual  in  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  withdrew  all  of  its  claims  to  this 
piece  of  property. 

The  controversy  over  the  lot  adjoining  the  casa-haclenda,  fronting  on  the 
plaza  in  the  town  of  Santa  Rosa,  has  not  yet  been  disposed  of.  The  matter  was 
referred  to  the  attorneys  for  the  government  for  investigation  and  report,  and  It 
was  their  opinion  that  the  contention  of  the  municipal  authorities  was  substan- 
tiated by  the  facts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  report  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates 
Development  Company  (Limited)  was  notified  that  this  plot  of  ground  was  con- 
sidered a  portion  of  the  lands  conveyed  to  the  government  and  must  be  excluded 
from  the  tract  reserved  by  the  comimny,  and  until  such  exclusion  was  made 
no  survey  of  their  tract  would  be  approved  by  this  bureau.  To  this  notification 
the  company  replied  that  It  reserved  the  right  to  take  the  matter  before  higher 
competent  authorities.  Here  the  matter  has  rested  for  many  months,  the  munic- 
ipality in  the  meantime  using  such  portions  of  the  land  as  It  deemed  necessary. 
This  bureau  has  undertaken  a  compromise  In  this  matter  which  it  is  hoped  to 
reach  In  the  near  future,  as  the  company  has  evinced  a  disposition  to  modify 
its  d^iands,  and  now  seems  willing  to  take  only  that  portion  directly  In  front 
,of  the  main  entrance  to  the  casa-hacienda. 

In  relation  to  the  Calamba  machinery  case,  mention  of  which  was  made  in 
the  last  annual  report  as  having  been  referred  to  the  attorneys  for  the  gov- 
ernment for  action,  It  Is  understood  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  a  set- 
tlement, but  without  success.  On  October  13,  1906,  a  suit  was  filed  In  the  court 
of  first  Instance  of  Manila  against .  the  company,  seeking  the  recovery  of 
W0,000  as  liquidated  damages  for  the  removal  of  the  six  sugar  mills  In  con- 
troversy. Hearing  In  this  case  has  not  been  had,  but  It  Is  anticipated  that  the 
matter  will  be  brought  to  trial  during  the  next  few  montha  The  contention  of 
the  government  Is  based  upon  the  fact  that  these  mills  were  specifically  men- 
tioned in  the  negotiations  held  just  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  preliminary 
contract  covering  this  estate,  and  further,  that  the  said  mills  were  not  spe- 
cifically excluded  in  the  deed  of  sale  executed  In  favor  of  the  government,  as 
was  done  In  the  case  of  other  estates  where  lands  or  Improvements  were  re- 
served for  the  company.  The  contention  of  the  company  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  that  these  mills  were  excluded  by  mutual  understanding  and  agreement 
from  both  the  contract  and  the  deed  of  sale,  and  they  will  exhibit  rough,  type- 
written drafts  of  such  Instruments,  with  certain  words  crossed  out,  in  sup- 
port of  such  contention.  However,  while  this  may  seem  plausible.  It  does  not 
explain  the  circumstances  of  bringing  these  improvements  into  consideration 
when  the  value  of  the  estate  was  under  discussion,  and  the  failure  to  ex- 
pressly exclude  this  machinery  in  the  deed  of  this  estate  as  In  other  cases, 
particularly  In  view  of  the  facts  that  these  mills  were  never  located  on  lots 
reserved  by  the  company. 
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No  change  in  the  status  of  the  Malinta  land  claims,  wherein  Maria  Serrano 
and  others  claim  portions  of  the  Malinta  estate,  has  occurred.  However,  it  is 
expected  shortly  to  make  application  for  registration  of  the  Malinta  estate 
before  the  court  of  land  registration,  the  survey  having  been  completed,  and 
naturally  these  cases  will  be  brought  up  during  the  hearing;  for  the  registra- 
tion of  this  property. 

During  the  year  past  one  Eulalia  Bagtas  has  filed  with  the  court  of  land 
registration  application  for  the  registration  of  a  tract  of  land  situated  in  the 
Orion  estate  in  the  Province  of  Bataan.  An  investigation  demonstrated  that 
this  land  lay  wholly  within  the  estate  and  immediately  upon  the  notification  of 
these  facts  the  case  was  referred  to  the  attorneys  for  the  government  and  a 
request  made  to  enter  opposition,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Thereafter  the 
case  was  set  for  hearing,  but  before  the  day  of  the  trial  the  applicant  filed  a 
motion  for  postponement,  acquiesced  In  by  the  government's  attorneys.  Ap- 
parently the  attorneys  for  the  applicant  deemed  it  advisable  to  desist,  since 
no  new  date  for  hearing  has  been  announced,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  been 
several  months  since  the  date  first  set  for  trial,  and  the  attorneys  for  the  gov- 
ernment have  advised  this  bureau  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest  until  such  time 
as  application  is  made  for  registration  of  this  estate  before  the  court  of  land 
registration. 

TBMPORABY    LEASES. 

As  explained  In  the  last  annual  report,  in  executing  temporary  leases  the 
object  was  primarily  to  secure  an  acknowledgment  of  title  by  the  occupants, 
hf  reason  of  a  lack  of  data  it  became  necessary  to  accept  the  statement  of  each 
prospective  lessee,  not  only  as  to  the  number  of  parcels  by  him  occupied  but 
also  as  to  the  area  of  such  parcels.  Temporary  leases  have  been  executed  for  a 
period  of  but  one  year  on  the  basis  mentioned  above,  and  whenever  the  survey 
has  progressed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  admit  of  so  doing  the  old  leases  have 
been  recalled  and  others  executed  in  place  thereof.  In  many  instances  it  has 
not  been  possible,  even  after  the  field  work  of  the  surveyor  has  been  completed, 
to  secure  the  exact  areas,  but  computations  of  them  have  been  made  with  the 
planometer  which  are  within  5  per  cent  of  the  exact  area,  and  they  have  been 
used  in  the  execution  of  the  new  leases.  By  this  method  it  has  been  possible  to 
make  an  improved  showing  in  the  leased  area  on  several  of  the  estates,  and 
during  the  coming  year  much  progress  should  be  made  along  these  lines  and  the 
exact  areas  of  a  number  of  the  estates  should  be  known.  Great  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  securing  the  execution  of  the  new  leases  in  lieu  of  the  old, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  instance  an  increase  in  area  has  been 
called  for  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  annual  rental  has  resulted.  In 
many  cases  the  new  areas  have  been  double  those  originally  declared,  and  the 
report  has  been  freely  circulated  that  the  bureau  has  increased  the  rates  of 
rental.  This  report  has  been  generally  believed  by  the  more  ignorant  and  by. 
many  who  should  know  otherwise.  This  charge  of  increase  in  rental  has  bten 
made  by  tenants  who  In  reality  are  well  Informed  to  the  contrary,  and  who 
have  charged  that  the  surveys  were  inaccurate,  but  when  they  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  facts  have  grudgingly  admitted  that  the  surveys  might  possi- 
bly be  exact,  but,  as  they  did  not  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  their  land,  the^r 
should  not,  therefore,  be  required  to  pay  rent  therefor.  Naturally  It  Is  wasted 
effort  to  endeavor  to  convince  one  who  knows  the  truth  but  is  determined  to 
evade  the  same  on  some  pretext^  or  other,  and  gathers  a  following  and  gives 
importance  to  his  complaints  by  circulating  false  reports  among  the  less  en- 
lightened for  the  purpose  of  gaining  support  and  adherence.  A  concrete  ex- 
ample of  the  foregoing  general  statement  is  furnished  in  the  San  Francisco 
de  Malabon  estate,  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  lessees  who,  for  the  last 
twelve  months,  have  steadfastly  refused  to  execute  new  leases  by  reason  of  the 
increase  in  area  and  rentals.  An  offer  was  made  by  this  bureau  to  endeavor  to 
obtain  an  extension  of  the  period  in  wliich  they  could  pay  their  rentals  on  lands 
leased  but  not  cultivated,  which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  interior,  but  up  to  date  none  of  the  tenants  have  endeavored  to  take 
advantage  of  this  offer,  and  unless  they  adopt  a  different  attitude  In  the  im- 
mediate future  and  evince  some  disposition  to  comply  with  their  obligations, 
this  bureau  will  have  no  other  recourse  than  to  begin  suits  for  ejection  from 
the  premises.  It  Is  not  the  holders  of  the  smaller  tracts  of  land  who  have  thus 
refused  to  re-lease,  but,  as  a  rule,  those  holding  large  areas  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  cultivable  land,  and  who  work  the  same  only  on  shares.  It  was  believed 
a  year  ago  that  the  issuance  of  permanent  leases  might  be  dispensed  with  en- 
tirely on  most  of  the  estates,  and  that  the  bureau  could  proceed  immediately 
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to  the  issuance  of  sales  certificates.  Events  of  the  last  year,  nowever,  raised 
serious  doubts  as  to  whether  it  will  be  feasible  eo  to  do.  In  certain  instance 
where  it  was  proposed  to  commence  the  issuance  of  sales  certificates  as  a  pre- 
liminary thereto,  notice  was  issued  that  all  rentals  must  be  paid  to  a  s^iven  date, 
but  the  tenants  so  strongly  objected  to  the  enforcement  of  this  demand  and 
have  laid  such  stress  on  their  impoverished  condition  and  the  hardship  which 
would  be  imposed  upon  them  by  such  action,  which  facts  they  liave  in  a  meas- 
ure substantiated,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  not  to  attempt  to  proceed  with 
the  sale  at  that  time  as  such  proceedings  seemed  but  to  invite  failure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total  contracted  rental  in  most  instances  does  not 
equal  the  amount  of  annual  interest  accruing  on  the  purcliase  value  of  any 
estate,  that  the  payment  of  even  this  reduced  sum  is  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  hardship,  and  that  in  the  event  of  the  issuance  of  sales  certificates  not  only 
would  one-tenth  of  the  full  value  of  the  land  become  due  and  payable  annually, 
but  in  addition  thereto  4  per  cent  on  deferred  payments,  which  would  amount 
to  more  tlian  is  to-day  paid  as  rental  for  the  land,  the  advisability  of  disposing 
of  other  than  small  town  and  barrio  lots  and  small  tracts  of  agricultural  lands 
of  insignificant  areas  is  a  matter  of  C9nsiderable  speculation  and  uncertainty. 
Patience  Is  no  doubt  put  to  a  serious  trial  when  a  tenant  will  Insist  on  Imme- 
diate sale  to  him  of  the  land  he  occupies  and.  In  the  same  breath,  lament  his 
inability  to  pay  the  exorbitant  rentals  now  asked,  yet  these  are  the  pretensions 
of  not  a  few,  among  whom  are  generally  the  most  Infiuentlal  people  of  the  sev- 
eral communities. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  It  will  be  absolutely  impossible,  except  on  a  few  of  the 
smaller  estates,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  act  No,  1120,  by  selling  parcels 
of  land  on  these  estates  on  the  basis  of  ten  annual  payments,  with  Interest  at 
4  per  c«it  per  annum  on  deferred  payments,  as  such  a  contract  with  the  occu- 
pant means  that  he  will  have  to  pay  from  four  to  six  times  the  amount  he 
is  now  paying  as  rent.  It  is  therefore  urgently  recommended  that  an  amend- 
ment to  act  No.  1120  be  enacted  extending  the  time  of  payment  to  thirty  years, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  will  pennlt  this  bureau  to  make  contracts 
with  tenants  to  suit  their  finances^  thirty  years  to  be  the  maximum  time  for  pay- 
ment for  any  parcel  of  land,  deferred  payments  to  bear  Interest  at  the  same  rate 
as  now  provided,  4  per  cent  per  annum.  While  this  increases  the  total  Interest 
to  be  paid  by  the  tenant.  It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  reduce  his  annual 
payment  to  an  amount  that,  with  his  resources  from  the  sale  of  the  crops  from  his 
land,  be  should  be  able  to  meet.  Even  on  this  basis  the  annual  payment  per  hec- 
tare will  average  almost  double  the  annual  rent  now  charged  per  hectare.  Thus, 
an  occupant  purchasing  a  hectare  of  ground,  the  value  of  which  Is  W50,  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  W  per  annum  capital,  plus  the  interest  for  the  first  year 
on  the  deferred  payment,  W.80,  or  a  total  of  W0.80,  whereas  the  same  occu- 
pant is  now  paying  in  no  case  to  exceed  W.0,  and  in  many  cases  not  to  ex- 
ceed ^4. 

An  attempt  haa  been  made  to  estimate  the  approximate  amounts  of  readily 
salable  land  on  each  estate,  with  the  following  results  (stated  in  percentages 
of  areas)  :  San  Jos4  and  Isabela  estates  (practically  unoccupied),  none;  Tala 
estate,  50;  C^alamba  estate,  60;  Nalc,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Imus  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon  estates,  70;  Pledad  estate,  75;  Blnagbag,  Banllad,  Tall- 
say  and  Pandi  estates,  80 ;  Orion,  Mallnta,  and  Lolomboy  estates,  90 ;  Blfian  and 
Santa  Rosa  estates,  95,  and  Matamo,  San  Marcos,  Dampol,  Gulgulnto,  and 
Muntinlupa  estates,  100  per  cent 

The  sale  value  of  all  the  estates,  excluding  the  improvements — Irrigation 
systems  and  the  buildings— aggregated  June  30,  1907,  W4,337,400,  while  the 
estimate  of  the  aggregate  values  of  the  salable  land  on  the  same  date  was 
^0,239,500.  indicating  that  there  are  approximately  «,000,000  invested  In 
land,  and  ^,000,000 — the  estimated  value  of  the  irrigation  system  and  other 
improvements — in  Improvements,  which,  for  some  time  to  come,  will  neither 
be  sold  nor  produce  any  great  amount  of  revenue,  but  which  annually  costs 
at  least  ?200,000  as  interest  on  the  bonds  issued. 

THB  EXTENSION   OP  THE   CULTIVATED   AREAS  ON   ESTATES. 

While  the  cultivated  areas  on  the  occupied  estates  are  being  continually 
Increased,  the  process  Is  a  very  slow  one,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  of  the 
occupant  for  the  purchase  of  draft  animals,  seed,  farming  implements,  and 
machinery,  and  I  believe  that,  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  a  conservative 
estimate,  tai  years  must  elapse  before  as  great  an  area  of  these  estates  Is  put 
mider  cultivation  as  was  cultivated  prior  to  the  Insurrection — say,  in  1805. 
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9ome  extraordinary  stimulus  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  an  extension 
of  the  cultivated  areas  on  friar  estates,  especially  on  those  estates  where  for- 
merly su^r  cane  was  cultivated  to  a  large  extent,  the  estates  located  In  Cavlte 
and  Laguna  provinces,  where  it  is  estimated  there  were  from  20  to  25,000  hec- 
tares producing  sugar  cane  under  the  friars*  administration.  This  bureau  hav- 
ing this  condition  under  consideration,  recommended  to  the  secretary  of  the 
interior,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  areas  under  cultivation,  a  scheme 
for  the  loan  to  bona  flde  tenants  of  funds  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  insular  auditor,  the  director  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  director  of  lands,  was  directed  by  resolution  of  the  Philippine 
Commission  to  prepare  such  an  act  and  submit  their  recommendations  thereon, 
which  were  favorable.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  attorney-general,  who 
saw  no  legal  objection  to  the  investment  of  the  surplus  fund  or  the  sinking 
fund  pertaining  to  friar  lands  In  mortgages  covering  growing  crops  and  salable 
commodities  manufactured  therefrom,  work  animals,  warehouses,  mill  houses, 
and  machinery,  and  other  property,  both  real  and  personal,  situated  upon  the 
so-called  friar  estates.  This  act  provided  that  the  maximum  amount  ad- 
vanced on  growing  crops  should  not  exceed  WOO  per  hectare,  and  regulations 
were  prepared  which  would  limit  the  advancement  of  this  WOO  as  the  work 
In  the  cultivation  of  the  crops  proceeded.  For  instance,  on  the  sugar  crop, 
it  was  proposed  to  make  advances  as  follows : 

Clearing  of  the  land,  fuel  for  the  plow,  transportation  of  water  for  the  plow, 
and  common  labor  during  plowing,  not  to  exceed  ^6  per  hectare,  advanced  after 
land  Is  plowed. 

Planting,  including  cost  of  puntas,  WO  per  hectare,  advanced  when  planting  is 
done. 

Cultivation,  MO  per  hectare,  to  be  advanced  as  each  stage  of  the  cultivation 
is  finished. 

Harvesting  and  transportation  to  mill, -^25  per  hectare,  to  be  advanced  whai 
the  crop  is  cut  and  delivered  at  the  mill. 

Milling,  boiling,  transportation,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  marketing, 
WO  per  hectare,  to  be  advanced  after  the  work  is  accomplished. 

Total,  WOO  per  hectare. 

The  above  amounts  to  be  paid  on  presentation  to  the  agent  of  pay  rolls, 
vouchers,  etc.,  who  before  payment  must  Investigate  and  certify  that  the  work 
had  been  accomplished. 

For  the  purpose  of  repairing  machinery,  mill  houses,  warehouses,  and  other 
buildings.  It  was  proposed  to  loan  not  more  than  30  per  cent  of  the  value  thereof, 
to  be  advanced  upon  the  completion  of  repairs.  For  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
work  animals,  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  thereof,  to  be  advanced 
after  the  purchase  is  made;  and  where  the  tenants  had  other  property,  personal 
or  real,  unincumbered,  it  was  proposed  to  grant  loans  to  them  on  their  property 
of  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  its  value.  It  was  proposed  to  charge  10  per 
cent  per  anum  for  such  loans,  of  which  it  was  estimated  that  not  to  exceed  4 
per  cent  would  be  expended  on  the  administration,  2  per  cent  to  be  set  aside 
to  cover  any  losses  that  might  accrue,  and  4  per  cent  to  be  paid  to  the  sinking 
fund  as  interest  upon  the  capital  Invested.  The  act  proposed  Included  such  safe- 
guards as  appeared  necessary  and  left  to  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
secretary  of  finance  and  justice  the  regulations  under  which  the  loans  would  be 
made.  This  act  has  been  submitted  to  a  number  of  tenants  on  the  various  estates, 
especially  where  formerly  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was  the  principal  Industry  of 
the  people,  and  has  met  with  their  general  approval,  although  some  of  the  more 
radical  believe  the  act  Is  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  advance  the  Interest  of  the 
cultivator  to  such  an  extent  as  they  would  desire.  However,  through  conversa- 
tion with  some  of  the  most  important  tenants,  assurances  have  been  given  that 
the  passage  of  this  act  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  them,  and  they  could  begin 
immediately  the  cultivation  of  lands  which  have  lain  fallow  for  more  than  ten 
years.  In  the  original  act  It  is  proposed  to  begin  this  system  of  loans  on  the 
Santa  Rosa  estate  In  Laguna  Province  and  to  extend  it  if  the  experiment  prove 
successful,  but  It  is  believed  that,  with  careful  administration,  a  large  area  of 
sugar  land,  both  in  Cavlte  and  Laguna  provinces,  now  lying  fallow,  would  begin 
to  produce  crops  within  eighteen  months  if  this  proposed  act  were  to  become 
law.  It  is  anticipated  that  very  few  additional  employees  would  be  needed  in 
this  bureau  to  carry  out  this  law.  It  is  estimated  that  there  remains  in  the 
surplus  fund  from  the  purchase  of  friar-lands  bonds  more  than  W.,000,000  which 
would  be  available  for  such  loans. 
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IMPROVSMENTS  ON  THE  ESTATES. 

By  reason  of  the  large  expenditures  for  surveying,  drafting,  and  administra- 
tion of  the  friar  lands,  it  was  not  deemed  essential  in  the  last  estimate  sub- 
mitted to  ask  for  funds  wherewith  to  make  repairs  on  the  buildings  pertaining 
to  the  friar  lands,  and  therefore  practically  no  repairs  have  been  made,  the 
only  exception  being  the  building  located  at  Biilan,  Laguna  Province,  where  a 
small  sum  was  expended  in  repairing  the  roof.  The  buildings  at  Lolomboy, 
Bulacan,  and  Calamba,  Laguna  Province,  are  badly  in  need  of  repairs,  the  old 
tile  roofing  being  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  leaky,  and  in  some  places  un- 
safe, and  should  be  replaced  in  each  case  with  galvanized  iron.  Many  doors 
and  windows  should  b«  replaced  and  the  walls  repaired,  but  to  accomplish  this 
work  satisfactorily  would  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  several  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  buildings  at  Imus  and  Naic,  In  Cavite  Province,  have  been  occu- 
pied by  the  military  authorities  throughout  the  year,  and  the  rent  paid  has 
sufficed  to  meet  the  amount  of  interest  accruing  on  the  capital  Invested  in  each 
case.  The  leases  entered  into  with  the  military  authorities  provided  that  all 
repairs  necessary  should  be  made  by  them,  and  this  stipulation  has  been  com- 
plied with.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  these 
buildings  has  been  carefully  considered  during  the  past  year,  as  yet  no  feasible 
solution  has  been  reached  and  no  recommendations  are  made.  The  buildings 
are  eminently  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  intended  and  to  which  at 
present  devoted ;  but  as  for  general  purposes  no  demand  exists  therefor,  as  only 
business  enterprises  backed  by  large  capital  and  transacting  business  on  a  large 
scale  would  be  Justified  in  either  investing  in  such  buildings  or  in  leasing  same. 
The  building  at  Talisay,  Cebu  Province,  Isl  not  such  a  structure  as  those  to 
which  reference  has  heretofore  been  made,  but  was  formerly  a  residence  and 
purchased  by  the  friars.  A  portion  of  this  building  was  found  to  have  been 
demolished  and  the  materials  removed.  The  municipality  of  Talisay  offered 
to  lease  the  same  for  school  purposes  at  the  rate  of  9125  per  annum.  This  offer, 
however,  is  so  far  below  the  price  which  should  be  paid  therefor,  that,  rather 
than  encumber  the  property  for  a  given  period  of  time,  the  offer  was  rejected. 
It  is  significant,  however,  in  estimating  the  present  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty. 

I'nder  the  heading  of  "  Improvements  "  in  the  Villegas  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  friar  lands  were  found  items  of  ?5,000  each  for  improvements  on  the 
Malinta,  Pledad,  and  Tala  estates.  Diligent  search  for  these  improvements  has 
failed  to  develop  other  than  a  quantity  of  building  stone  found  in  the  walls  of 
ruined  hacienda  buildings,  and  it  was  presumed  that  these  were  the  **  Improve- 
ments "  to  which  reference  was  made.  If  this  be  so,  ?15,000  worth  of  improve- 
ments which  were  purchased  must  be  stricken  from  the  assets  of  the  friar 
lands,  as  they  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  irrigation  systems  on  the  different  estates  have  received  the  attention 
of  this  bureau  and  the  bureau  of  public  works.  An  appropriation  was  obtained 
of  W5,000  for  reconstruction  of  the  irrigation  works  on  the  estates  of  Laguna 
and  Cavite  provinces,  and  this  amount  has  been  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  director  of  public  works  with  the  approval  of  this  bureau.  Details  of 
this  work  have  not  yet, been  received  by  this  bureau,  but  it  Is  known  that  the 
irrigation  systems  on  all  the  estates  are  now  in  fair  condition  of  repair  and 
are  furnishing  all  the  water  that  is  required.  However,  it  is  deemed  advisable 
during  the  coming  year  to  make  extensive  repairs  to  many  of  the  dams  and 
tunnels,  and  an  estimate  has  been  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  extent  of 
WO.OOO  for  this  work,  which,  when  expended,  should  put  the  irrigation  systems 
in  such  condition  as  will  make  further  expensive  repairs  unnecessary  for  some 
years  to  come.  As  soon  as  the  surveys  have  been  completed  on  the  friar  lands, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  accurate  surveys  of  these  irrigation  systems  for  future 
reference  and  possibilities.  The  actual  area  irrigated  is  as  yet  unknown.  The 
contours  and  levels  have  never  been  taken,  and  no  data  are  at  hand  with  ref- 
erence thereto.  Many  of  the  old  ditches  which  were  closed  have  been  reopened 
and  are  in  working  order,  but  an  extensive  study  by  a  qualified  engineer  will 
be  necessary  before  these  systems  may  be  fully  developed  along  scientific  lines. 

The  bureau  employs  an  American  superintendent  of  Irrigation,  7  foremen, 
and  30  laborers  In  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  the  irrigation  systems  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  water,  the  minor  repairs  beUig  made  by  this  force. 
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No  attempt  has  been  made  to  charge  for  the  use  of  water  from  the  irrigation 
systems,  nor  was  it  considered  advisable  so  to  do  until  such  time  as  the  areas 
of  each  person's  holding  on  the  estates  are  known.  Thereafter  it  is  believed 
tliat  regulations  can  be  prepared  and  fees  collected  which  will  be  sufficient  for 
maintaining  the  irrigation  and  provide  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  capital  invested,  without  great  objection  from  the  users  of  the  water. 

RAILBOADS. 

A  new  feature  which  will  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  lands  included  in 
many  of  the  friar  estates  is  the  construction  of  railways,  which  is  now  pro- 
gressing to  such  an  extent  that  the  embankments  are  nearly  completed.  These 
railroads  cross  the  following  estates:  Muntinlupa,  Binan,  Santa  Rosa,  and 
Calamba,  in  Laguna  Province;  and  Imus,  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  Santa 
Cruz  de  Malabon,  and  Naic,  in  Cavlte  Province;  and  both  the  estates  in  C^u 
Province.  To  what  extent  the  railroads  will  assist  in  extending  the  cultivated 
areas  of  these  estates  it  Is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  that  they  will  furnish 
much  needed  facilities  for  transportation  of  crops  to  market  and  will  open  por- 
tions of  the  estates  heretofore  inaccessible  are  apparent.  The  railroad  companies 
liave  entered  into  an  agreement  with  this  office  and  taken  possession  of  these 
lands  with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  pay  for  same  as  provided  in  the 
friar  lands  act,  and  they  have  already  settled  with  the  tenants  of  many  estates 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  Improvements  on  the  land  taken. 

CONDITIONS  ON  THE  VARIOUS  ESTATES. 

Banilad, — While  a  considerable  number  of  leases  have  been  executed  for 
lands,  showing  an  Increased  leased  area  and  corresponding  rental,  it  may  be 
said  that  on  the  whole  the  conditions  have  not  changed  materially. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year,  however,  this  estate  has  been  surveyed,  and  It 
win  be  but  a  short  time  until  the  true  area  and  class  of  each  holding  will  be 
known.  Once  this  information  Is  at  hand  It  will  be  possible  to  execute  new 
leases,  incorporating  therein  the  true  area  of  each  parcel  and  securing  returns 
In  accordance  therewith.  The  collections  during  the  past  year  have  practically 
equaled  the  contracting  rental.  It  has  been  believed  from  the  beginning  that 
the  areas  of  most  parcels,  as  declared  by  the  tenants,  were  less  than  one-half 
of  what  they  In  reality  contained.  But,  notwithstanding  this  belief,  it  was  not 
possible  to  undertake  the  correction  of  such  discrepancies  until  the  lands  were 
surveyed.  The  survey  Is  now  practically  ready  and  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  while  few  new  leases  may  be  expected,  the  area  under  lease  and  the  con- 
tracted rental  therefor  will  more  than  double  before  the  coming  fiscal  year  has 
elapsed. 

So  far  as  agricultural  conditions  are  concerned,  no  change  in  the  same  can 
be  expected.  This  entire  estate  Is  composed  of  lands  not  highly  favorable  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  soil  being  sandy  and  crops  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  rainfall,  and  the  only  commendable  feature  In  regard  to  this  estate  con- 
sists in  its  location,  taking  In,  as  It  does,  a  portion  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
of  Cebu.    The  new  railway  from  Cebu  northward  will  cross  this  estate. 

Binagbag, — The  status  of  this  estate  from  a  financial  point  of  view  remains 
unchanged.  The  lands  have  been  classified  during  the  past  year  and  consid- 
erable thereof  found  to  be  altogether  worthless.  But  few  new  leases  have  been 
executed,  for  the  reason  that  the  limit  had  already,  been  practically  reached. 
No  change  In  the  Incorrect  areas  expressed  in  the  various  leases  has  been  made, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  It  was  expected  to  Issue  sales  certificates,  and  the 
amount  Involved  did  not  seem  to  Justify  the  time  and  expenditure  for  executing 
leases  that  were  expected  to  be  canceled  at  any  moment  That  sale  certificates 
have  not  been  Issued  may  be  attributed  to  an  expressed  Inability  of  the  tenants 
to  purchase.  The  year  last  past,  however,  has  been  a  comparatively  pros- 
perous one  and  it  is  hoped  soon  to  realize  the  hopes  expressed  in  the  last  report 
hereon. 

Binan, — Relatively  speaking,  this  estate  has  not  advanced  any  appreciable 
degree,  and  the  outlook  for  the  Immediate  future,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  can  not  be  characterized  as  particularly  bright. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  areas  of  the  parcels  heretofore 
leased  have  been  understated,  yet  the  discrepancy  will  not  be  found  so  great 
on  this  estate  as  on  others,  owing,  to  the  fact  that  old  friar  rent  rolls  were  at 
hand  for  the  purposes  of  reference.     However,  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
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leased  area  will  increase  by  one-fourth  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  sur- 
rey already  having  been  completed.  The  lands  now  leased  and  under  cultiva- 
ti<Hi  are  rice  lands  exclusively,  it  may  be  said,  although  a  few  parcels  have 
been  planted  with  sugar  cane.  But  there  are  not  less  than  1,600  hectares  of 
sugar  lands  that  lie  idle  to-day.  No  one  will  lease  these  lands  by  reason  of  the 
prevailing  low  market  value  of  sugar,  the  lack  of  capital,  and,  above  all,  the 
lack  of  animals  with  which  to  till  the  soil. 

Under  normal  conditions  this  estate  should  easily  produce  a  revenue  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  total  charges  accruing  against  the  property,  but  the 
prevalence  of  disease  among  the  work  animals  and  the  inability  of  the  tenants 
to  raise  capital  with  which  to  ^igage  in  agricultural  pursuits  renders  advance- 
ment a  matter  of  considerable  conjecture  unless  some  adequate  measure  be 
adopted  which  will  effectively  remedy  the  depressing  conditions  now  prevail- 
ing. The  new  railway  from  Manila  to  Batangas  will  cross  this  estate,  and 
embankments  therefor  have  been  constructed. 

Calamha. — Some  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  last  past,  but  taken 
<m  the  whole  the  conditions  can  not  but  be  considered  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory. That  the  areas  of  parcels  of  rice  lands  have  been  greatly  understated 
can  not  be  doubted,  but  it  has  thus  far  been  impossible  to  regulate  this  dis- 
crepancy. Again,  the  San  Cristobal  dam,  which  was  washed  out  in  1806, 
famished  water  for  not  less  than  500  hectares  of  land  which  to-day  figure  as 
rice  lands  of  the  first  class  on  paper,  but  which  in  reality  have  reverted  to 
the  class  of  lands  which  are  non  irrigable  and  in  consequence  produce  a  cor- 
respondingly reduced  rental. 

Puthermore,  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Development  Company  (Limited), 
reserved  800  hectares  of  sugar  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Calamba,  convenient  to  the  lake  and  in  demand,  therefore,  by  the  natives. 
Those  residents  of  Calamba  who  have  been  able  to  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane,  and  there  are  a  number  of  such  persons,  have  naturally  elected 
to  cultivate  those  lands  lying  almost  at  their  doors.  It  is  a  matter  of  slight 
importance  to  one  attempting  to  make  a  living  whether  or  not  he  may  purchase 
the  land  he  cultivates,  and  particularly  is  this  the  case  where  the  price  he 
must  expect  to  pay  amounts  to  a  figure  representing  to  him  affluence.  It  is 
of  vital  Importance  that  his  efforts  be  productive  of  the  greatest  possible 
returns  wherewith  to  meet  his  present  pressing  needs;  hence,  under  the  pre- 
vailing agricultural  depression,  it  is  not  surprising  that  sugar  lands  of  the 
government  lying  farther  away  should  be  practically  abandoned. 

It  would  be  but  to  Invite  future  criticism  for  this  bureau  to  make  any  prog- 
nostications of  a  favorable  nature  at  this  time,  for  it  can  not  be  doubted  but 
that  the  Calamba  estate  will  prove  a  millstone  to  the  Friar-lands  fund  for 
some  time  to  come.  Government  assistance  will  undoubtedly  hasten  the  coming 
of  better  times,  but  even  this  measure  can  only  be  expected  to  alter  conditions 
gradually.    The  Manila-Batangas  Railway  will  cross  this  estate. 

Dampol. — This  estate  has  been  surveyed,  the  lands  classified,  and  its  regis- 
tration is  now  pending  in  the  court  of  land  registration.  It  was  stated  in  the 
last  annual  report  that  these  lands  would  be  placed  on  sale  during  the  early 
part  of  the  past  fiscal  year.  Pursuant  to  the  aforementioned  plan  a  notice  was 
issued  to  the  tenants  that  rent  must  be  promptly  paid  in  full,  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  issuance  of  sales  certificates  to  those  who  desired  to  purchase  their 
holdings.  This  notice  resulted  only  in  the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  all  of 
the  tenants  holding  agricultural  lands '  requesting  that  they  be  given  time 
within  which  to  pay  their  rent,  basing  such  request  on  the  lack  of  animals, 
financial  embarrassment,  and  agricultural  depression.  This  entire  estate  being 
leased  to  the  limit  and  the  total  contracted  annual  rental  (the  payment  of  which 
would  occasion  much  hardship,  it  was  claimed),  amounting  to  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  Interest  on  the  capital  invested,  it  was 
considered  but  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to  proceed  with  the  issuance  of  sale 
certificates  by  virtue  of  which  one-tenth  of  the  value  of  the  lands  must  be  paid 
annually,  together  with  the  4  per  cent  accruing  on  unpaid  balances,  amounting 
to  even  more  than  the  present  annual  income.  An  entire  year  has  been  permit- 
ted to  elapse  in  the  hope  tliat  under  auspicious  circumstances  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  tenants  would  so  far  improve  as  to  permit  of  their  purchasing  the 
lands.  Now,  a  second  attempt  is  to  be  made  in  the  immediate  future,  and 
should  this  feiil,  there  will  be  no  recourse  but  to  double  the  rates  of  rental,  a 
remedy  which  has  not  been  invoked  heretofore  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
rates  now  in  force  approximate  those  charged  in  Friar  times.    Even  the  rates 
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now  in  force  have  been  criticised,  as  a  convention  of  municipal  presidentes  of 
Bnlacan  Province  passed  a  resolution  requesting  their  reduction,  which  was 
forwarded  by  the  provincial  board  recommending  favorable  action  by  the  execu- 
tive. 

Guiguinto. — That  this  estate  has  not  been  placed  on  sale  may  be  attributed 
solely  to  the  dissensions  and  disputes  which  liave  arisen  between  the  holders  of 
agricultural  lands  and  the  occupants  of  adjoining  lots.  These  matters  have 
been,  seized  upon  by  certain  individuals,  and  no  small  political  capital  has  been 
made  of  them.  This  has  occasioned  extra  work  in  both  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, wherever  possible,  and  the  additional  time  and  labor  required  to  alter 
surveys  already  made  or  to  survey  new  holdings.*  This  condition  of  affairs 
seems  to  be  now  past,  and  it  is  hoped  to  place  this  estate  on  sale  in  the  immedi- 
ate future,  with  the  prospect  of  reasonable  success.  Should  this  attempt  at 
sale  be  unsuccessful  the  rates  of  rental  must  be  increased  slightly,  correct  areas 
embodied  in  new  leases,  and  the  lands  charged  for  in  accordance  with  the 
classifications  established  heretofore  by  the  committee  performing  this  work. 

Imu8, — Relatively  small  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  year,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  major  portion  of  the  occupied  lands  had  already  been 
leased. 

No  data  were  obtainable  whereby  to  regulate  the  leasing  of  lands  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  it  is  believed  that  the  area  represented  in  all  leases  does  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  land  actually  occupied.  By  reason  of  the  lack  of  information, 
it  has  thus  far  been  impracticable  to  correct  these  erroneous  areas,  but  the  sur- 
vey has  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  expected  to  Increase  both  the  leased  area  and 
annual  contracted  rental  one-half  during  the  coming  year;  possibly  such  in- 
crease may  reach  twice  the  figures  stated.  Were  it  not  for  disease  among  the 
work  animals,  the  outlook  would  be  fair,  but  the  vast  sections  of  sugar  land 
remain  practically  untouched.  A  large  tract  of  sugar  land  has  been  taken  by 
Mr.  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  who  is  now  engaged  in  clearing  the  same  preparatory  to 
beginning  its  cultivation,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  this  example  set  them 
the  residents  may  be  encouraged  to  make  some  great  effort  at  advancement. 
If  assistance  were  to  be  extended  to  them  by  the  .government,  within  a  few 
years*  time  it  is  believed  that  fully  one-half  of  the  entire  estate  might  again 
be  placed  under  cultivation  and  become  productive  of  a  gratifj^ing  return  in 
revenue  from  rentals  alone. 

The  projected  railway  from  Manila  to  Naic  will  cross  this  estate. 

Isahela, — Unless  the  government  should  deem  it  expedient  to  go  into  the 
colonization  business,  the  annual  deficit  may  safely  be  placed  at  the  entire 
amount  of  the  annual  Interest  accruing  on  the  bonds  issued  for  the  purchase 
of  this  property.  The  53  leases  executed  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1906 
increased  until  the  number  reached  76  in  all.  This  number  represents  the  high- 
water  mark  for  leases  on  this  estate.  At  this  time  heavy  floods  occurred  in 
the  Cagayan  Valley  and  the  Isabela  estate  suffered  therefrom,  some  tenants 
losing  their  crops  entirely,  while  the  crops  of  others  were  greatly  damaged. 
The  rent  fell  due  on  or  about  this  same  time,  and  so  to  escape  their  obligations 
a  number  of  the  tenants  gathered  together  their  few  belongings  and  took  their 
departure.  However,  there  are  still  60  tenants,  occupying  79  hectares  of  land. 
Under  the  arrangement  entered  into  whereby  the  provincial  treasurer  is  to 
undertake  the  administration,  it  is  hoped  that  the  annual  rental  will  sufilce 
to  defray  the  cost  of  administration,  without  increasing  the  annual  deficit. 

Of  course  there  is  the  possibility  of  securing  capitalists  or  corporations  to 
undertake  the  exploitation  of  these  lands,  provided  sufficient  Inducements  be 
offered,  but  this  is  only  problematical,  owing  to  the  fact  that  an  abundance  of 
public  lands  is  available  in  this  region,  and  to  the  further  restrictions  placed 
on  corporate  bodies  owning  real  estate.  The  lands  are  excellent,  suitable  for 
diverse  crops  and  especially  for  tobacco,  but  this  may  be  said  with  equal  truth 
regarding  public  lands  in  this  vicinity. 

Lolomhoy, — Some  slight  progress  has  been  made  during  the  year,  but  the  show- 
ing made  Is  quite  unfavorable  and  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
under-declaration  of  areas  by  the  lessees,  and  the  inability  of  this  bureau  to  alter 
these  figures  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  information  for  the  purpose.  The 
survey  of  this  estate  has  so  far  progressed  that  it  is  anticipated  that  an  increase 
of  one-half,  and  possibly  more,  in  the  leased  area  and  annual  contracted  rental 
will  be  secured  during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
even  the  increased  area  and  consequent  increased  rental  will  not  suffice  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  annual  charges  accruing  against  this  estate,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  rates  of  rental  must  be  increased.    This  action,  if  taken. 
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will  undoubtedly  precipitate  a  storm  of  criticiRm  and  opposition,  but  It  is  be- 
lieved that  such  action  would  be  entirely  Justifiable,  taking  into  consideration 
the  small  returns  secured  from  the  lands.  It  is  believed  that  the  percentage 
of  waste  lands  will  be  found  greater  than  that  given  in  the  estimate,  and  that 
a  considerable  area  will  be  found  to  be  Idnds  of  an  inferior  quality.  As  the 
average  price  per  hectare  for  lands  of  this  estate  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
average  price  for  similar  lands  on  others,  the  prospect  of  reducing  the  annual 
deficit  is  not  as  great  as  in  many  other  instances.  There  has  been  some  slight 
shortage  in  the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  during  the  past  year,  but  repairs 
to  the  irrigation  system  are  under  way  at  the  present  time  and  the  supply  of 
water  should,  in  the  immediate  future,  become  as  great  in  volume  as  at  any 
time  in  the  past.  While  the  tenants  are  handicapped  by  a  scarcity  of  work 
animals,  the  shortage  is  probably  less  than  on  other  estates. 

Malinta, — During  the  past  year  notable  progress  has  been  made,  as  will  be 
apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  contracted  annual  rentals  for  the  last  and  the 
preceding  fiscal  years.  The  survey  of  this  estate  has  l>een  completed  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  sale  of  these  lands  will  be  commenced  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Whether  or  not  this  sale  may  be  realized  is  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
owing  to  a  lack  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  tenants ;  but  even  should  an  attempt 
at  sale  be  unsuccessful  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  amount  of  contracted  rental 
will,  during  the  coming  year,  reach  a  figure  that  will  more  than  cover  the  total 
charges  accruing  against  this  estate. 

Matamo. — It  is  believed  that  the  sale  of  this  estate  may  be  realized  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  not  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  the  same  during  the  past  year,  as  was  confidently  expected. 

Muntinlupa, — ^A  marked  Improvement  in  the  conditions  prevailing  may  be 
noted,  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  past  year  with  those  for  the  fiscal 
year  1906.  During  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  returns  will  be  increased  to  a 
figure  that  will  more  than  meet  the  total  amount  of  charges  accruing  against 
the  property.  The  lands  of  this  entire  estate,  with  the  exception  of  approxi- 
mately 150.  hectares,  are  dependent  entirely  upon  the  rainfall,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  estate  is  composed  of  hill  lands,  most  of  the  soil  being  sandy,  and 
in  some  places  quite  rocky.  The  establishment  of  a  government  stock  farm 
on  this  estate  has  encouraged  the  people  to  go  further  into  the  hills  and  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  lands  heretofore  abandoned,  as  the  presence  of  a  govern- 
ment institution  has  given  them  the  assurance  of  freedom  from  molestation  by 
ladrones.  In  addition  to  this,  quite  a  number  of  people  have  become  Interested 
iu  the  cultivation  of  maguey,  for  which  the  lands  are  considered  suitable,  and 
as  the  average  price  per  hectare  for  these  lands  Is  considered  reasonable,  several 
leases  for  tracts  of  land  of  100  hectares  each  have  been  executed,  and  there  are 
now  on  file  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  applications  for  lands  to  insure  the 
leasing  of  this  entire  estate  in  the  immediate  future.  The  survey  is  nearlng 
completion,  and  It  is  confidently  expected  to  undertake  the  Issuance  of  sale 
certificates  during  the  coming  year.  Should  it  not  be  possible  to  dispose  of 
these  lands  by  sale,  the  annual  rental  will  soon  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  charges. 
The  Batangas  railway  will  cross  this  estate. 

\aic. — Quite  a  number  of  new  leases  have  been  executed  for  lands  during 
the  past  year,  but  the  Increase  in  area  leased  and  contracted  annual  rental 
has  not  been  material.  It  may  be  considered  that  all  of  the  rice  lands,  suscep- 
tible of  Irrigation,  have  been  leased  and  are  under  cultivation.  By  reason  of 
the  fact  that  old  rent  rolls  were  available  for  reference  at  the  time  of  exe- 
cuting leases  of  the  lands,  the  discrepancy  In  the  areas  of  parcels  can  not  be  so 
great  as  on  many  other  estates,  and  it  may  be  estimated  that  the  increase  In 
leased  area,  upon  the  completion  of  the  surveys,  will  not  be  In  excess  of  one- 
third  of  the  area  now  stated.  Inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of  this  estate  is 
not  under  cultivation  and  has  not  been  leased,  the  deficit  amounts  to  considerable. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Interest  accruing  on  the  purchase  price  for  the  Irriga- 
tion system  is  in  itself  an  item  of  expense  which  has  not  thus  far  been  offset 
by  a  corresponding  charge  for  the  service  rendered.  The  survey  is  well  ad- 
vanced and  it  will,  ere  long,  be  possible  to  correct  leases  now  outstanding,  and 
it  is  believed  a  material  increase  in  revenue  will  be  obtained.  However,  the 
lack  of  work  animals  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  In  the  path  of  development 
of  the  sugar  lands,  of  which  this  estate  is  largely  composed.  Should  the  gov- 
ernment see  fit  to  render  the  tenants  some  temporary  financial  aid,  it  may  be 
that  a  sufficient  area  of  the  uncultivated  portion  of  this  estate  might  be  plnceil 
under  cnltivatlon  and  a  revenue  therefrom  secured  sufficient  to  defray  the 
annual  charges  accruing,  but  even  this  measure  would  not,  It  Is  thought,  be 
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productive  of  the  desired  results  during  the  first  year.  Ehctensive  repairs  have 
been  made  to  irrigation  structures  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  is  now  a  volume  equal  to  the  maxi- 
mum supply  ever  before  obtained.  Some  slight  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
rentals  for  rice  lands  may  be  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the  repairs  to  the  irriga- 
tion system,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  the  increase  in  revenue  from 
these  sources  will  not  equal  that  which  is  anticipated  on  other  estates.  The 
projected  Manila  and  Naic  Railway  will  have  its  southern  terminus  on  this 
estate. 

Orion. — During  the  past  year  this  small  but  comparatively  prosperous  estate 
has  dropped  back  somewhat  with  respect  to  area  leased  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived therefrom.  These  decreases  have  been  occasioned  by  the  relinquish- 
ment of  sugar  lands  by  the  foi'mer  occupants  of  the  same.  Several  large  tracts 
of  sugar  land  were  in  the  beginning  leased  by  the  former  occupants,  but  after  a 
year's  trial  they  were  again  surrendered,  for  the  reason  that  the  lack  of  capital 
and  animals  made  it  impossible  to  work  these  lands,  and,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
being  able  to  do  so  in  the  near  future,  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  discontinue 
paying  rent  therefor  and  relinquished  all  claims  to  the  preference  right  of  pur- 
chase at  time  of  sale.  The  lands  thus  surrendered  have  not  been  te-leased  by 
other  persons,  as  the  majority  of  the  occupants  are  in  the  same  financial 
condition  as  those  who  liave  surrendered  the  lands,  and  consequently  will  not 
undertake  to  cultivate  or  to  assume  any  financial  responsibility  for  the  same. 
There  is  practically  nothing  which  can  be  done  now  to  remedy  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  It  is  true  that  maguey  or  some  similar  crop  might  be  grown  on 
these  lands  to  future  advantage ;  but  as  returns  therefrom  can  only  be  expected 
after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  there  are  but  few  who  are  financially  able  to 
undertake  the  cultivation  of  these  crops,  most  people  being  engaged  in  growing 
such  crops  as  will  yield  Immediate  returns  with  which  to  provide  for  their 
pressing  needs. 

Piedad. — The  area  and  annual  rental  have  practically  doubled  during  the  past 
year,  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  correction  of  the  areas  expressed  in  the  leases 
first  executed.  Some  few  new  leases  have  been  executed  during  the  year,  but 
progress  in  this  work  has  been  very  slow.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
estate  lies  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  city  of  Manila,  and  by  reason  of 
its  location  would  seem  to  be  in  considerable  demand,  such  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
It  is  hilly  almost  throughout,  and  in  the  hollows  lying  between  the  various  hills 
there  are  strips  of  land  of  great  fertility  upon  which  good  crops  of  rice  are 
grown.  On  the  other  hand,  on  the  hillsides  the  depth  of  the  soil  is  but  slight, 
and  on  the  hilltops  it  is  even  less.  Again  there  are  areas  of  land  comparatively 
level  or  with  a  gentle  slope  upon  which  the  bare  rock  shows  above  much  of  the 
surface,  and  only  small  pockets  of  earth  are  to  be  found.  On  lands  of  this  char- 
acter not  even  maguey  may  be  successfully  grown ;  hence  quite  a  large  number 
of  hectares  are  absolutely  worthless  in  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  and 
at  this  time  there  is  no  other  purpose  to  which  they  might  be  devoted  and  for 
which  a  return  might  be  obtainable.  Although  the  boundary  is  not  to  exceed  5 
miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Manila,  the  road  leading  out  from  the  city  is  in 
an  almost  impassable  condition  for  vehicles,  and  the  marketing  of  the  pro- 
duce is  an  expensive  and  tiresome  matter  owing  to  difficulties  of  transporta- 
tion. The  shortage  in  work  animals  in  this  section  is  keenly  felt,  and  there 
seems  no  prospect  of  materially  lessening  this  shortage  in  the  near  future.  The 
employment  of  modern  machinery  as  a  substitute  for  animals  would  not  be 
possible  on  the  greater  part  of  this  estate,  by  reason  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
soil  and  the  rocks  which  project  above  the  surface  on  those  parts  which  are 
comparatively  level,  and  on  the  remaining  portions  by  reason  of  the  pitch  of 
the  land  itself.  While  it  is  hoped  to  remedy  to  some  extent  this  lamentable 
condition  of  affairs,  the  nature  of  the  various  obstacles  is  such  that  the  future 
holds  forth  no  great  promise. 

San  Francisco  de  Malabon, — While  a  number  of  new  leases  have  been  executed 
for  the  lands  during  the  past  year,  the  progress  made  has  been  comparatively 
little  compared  with  that  anticipated.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  survey  has 
reached  quite  an  advanced  state,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  relatively  satisfactory 
showing  may  be  made  ere  the  close  of  the  coming  fiscal  year,  but  because  of 
a  lack  of  definite  information  it  has  not  been  possible  to  correct  thus  far  the 
discrepancies  in  areas  made  at  the  time  of  executing  the  first  temporary  leases. 
Some  of  this  work  of  correction  has  already  been  performed,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  in  nearly  every  case  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  the  land  actually 
occupied  was  declared  by  the  occupants  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  executing 
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the  peases  therefor.  While  It  is  anticipated  that  the  contracted  annual  rental 
will  be  increased  by  several  thousand  pesos  during  the  coming  year,  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  same  will  reach  a  figure  high  enough  to  defray  the  interest 
charges  and  expenses  of  administration  incurred.  This  conclusion  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  sugar  lands  which  have 
been  abandoned  for  years,  are  overgrown  with  rank  vegetation,  difficult  and 
expensive  to  clear,  upon  the  scarcity  of  work  animals,  and  the  lack  of  means 
and  necessary  capital  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  The  irrigable  lands  may  be 
said  to  be  all  taken  up ;  and  while  the  exact  area  of  the  same  is  not  yet  known, 
it  will  be  in  the  near  future,  and  this  information  will  be  embodied  in  the  new 
leases  for  the  same.  During  the  year  last  past  a  large  amount  of  money  has 
be^i  spent  on  the  repair  of  the  irrigation  works,  and  there  can  be  no  complaint 
of  a  shortage  of  water  for  irrigation  purposes.  As  a  result  of  the  surrender  of 
Alontalan,  De  Vega,  and  other  leaders  of  the  ladrones  who  hovered  around  the 
Immediate  vicinity,  and  particularly  the  first  named,  who  is  a  native  and  for- 
mer resident  of  San  f^ancisco  de  Malabon,  and  whose  family  and  relatives 
reside  there  at  the  present  time,  a  feeling  of  comparative  assurance  is  now  felt, 
amd  many  people  are  moving  out  into  the  barrios  and  erecting  their  houses 
along  the  main  roadways  where  the  same  in  former  years  stood.  While  in 
many  instances  these  people  are  merely  the  employees  of  the  larger  landholders, 
or  are  working  the  lands  of  such  tenants  on  shares,  and  no  immediate  benefit 
to  the  estate  in  the  way  of  additional  leases  and  increased  areas  and  rentals 
may  result  therefrom,  yet  this  fact  evidences  the  beginning  of  more  prosperous 
times  for  the  lessees  of  the  estate  and  the  community  in  general,  which  will  in 
torn  result  beneficially  for  the  government,  although  at  some  later  date.  It 
is  believed  that  steam  plows  could  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  lands ;  and  were  the  government  to  lend  the  tenants  temporary  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  the  course  of  approximately  two  years  it  is  believed  that  this 
estate  might  be  placed  on  a  comparatively  satisfactory  financial  basis.  If  such 
assistance  be  not  forthcoming,  it  Is  anticipated  that  considerable  time  must 
elapse  ere  this  property  becomes  self-sustaining.  The  new  railway  from  Manila 
to  Naic  will  cross  this  estate,  and  construction  work  is  progressing  thereon. 

San  Jos^  de  Mindoro, — During  the  past  fiscal  year  the  conditions  prevailing 
have  remained  practically  unchanged.  No  office  has  been  established  for  the 
same  reason  as  given  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  absence  of  any  considerable 
number  of  occupants;  the  fact  that  the  expense  for  executing  leases  would  be 
greater  than  the  revenues  for  which  contracts  might  be  entered  into,  and  the 
complete  absence  of  any  hope  of  securing  people  from  elsewhere  to  take  up 
portions  of  this  estate.  The  arrangement  previously  entered  into  with  the 
Kecoleto  Order  of  Friars  for  grazing  privileges,  whereby  the  sum  of  W.20  per 
month  is  charged  for  each  animal  two  years  of  age  and  over  has  been  con- 
tinned  throughout  the  past  year,  and  the  only  revenue  derived  from  this 
estate  has  been  obtained  from  this  source.  The  agricultural  possibilities  of 
this  estate  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Experiments  conducted  with  greatest 
care  during  the  time  of  the  Friars  have  demonstrated  clearly  that  there  Is 
almost  no  crop  grown  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  can  not  successfully  and 
profitably  be  grown  on  this  estate.  A  large  portion  could  be  Irrigated  at  small 
expense,  as  two  large  rivers  with  an  abundant  flow  of  water  cross  the  estate 
and  a  number  of  smaller  rivers  have  their  source  within  the  estate  Itself.  The 
higher  nonirrlgable  lands  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cocoa- 
nuts,  abaca,  maguey  and  many  other  profitable  crops.  A  small  quantity  of 
tobacco  was  planted  as  an  experiment,  and  those  in  a  position  to  best  judge  of 
the  matter  feel  assured  that  the  returns  which  might  be  obtained  from  this  crop 
would  be  exceptionally  abundant  in  quantity,  superior  tn  quality,  and  profit- 
able financially.  While  the  cattle  Industry  l^as  proved  to  be  a  most  flourishing 
and  lucrative  enterprise  and  the  percentage  of  increase  phenomenally  high, 
the  great  fertility  and  exceptionally  favorable  nature  of  the  conditions  are 
such  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  lands  should  not  be  devoted  to  cattle 
raising,  by  reason  of  their  great  adaptability  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Unless 
persons  of  considerable  means,  capitalists,  or  corporations  can  be  Induced  to 
take  up  large  holdings  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  same  will  remain  practi- 
cally in  a  state  of  abandonment  for  many  years  to  come.  This  bureau  would 
be  able  to  offer  tracts  of  land  of  almost  any  description  desired,  and  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  to  anyone  desirous  of  engaging  in  agriculture  or 
stock  raising.  These  lands  might  be  purchased  outright  or  leased  at  a  re- 
duced rental  for  a  term  of  three  years,  as  desired. 
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San  Marcos, — It  was  found  Impracticable  to  dispose  of  this  small  estate  by 
sale  during  the  year  last  past,  as  was  confidently  expected,  but  it  Is  hoped 
that  a  similar  attempt  soon  to  be  made  will  meet  with  more  favorable  results. 
Should  it  not  be  possible  to  dispose  of  the  lands  in  this  way,  the  contracted 
annual  rental  will  be  Increased  to  a  figure  sufficient  to  pay  all  charges  accruing 
against  the  property. 

Santa  Cruz  de  Malahon, — The  progress  made  during  the  year  last  past  has 
been  relatively  small.  But  few  new  leases  have  been  executed,  and  for  lack 
of  necessary  data  it  has  not  been  possible  to  alter  the  figures  shown  in  the 
leases  executed  for  the  lands — figures  known  to  be  extremely  Inaccurate.  The 
survey  having  been  recently  commenced,  It  Is  expected  that  during  the  coming 
year  the  leased  area  and  annual  contracted  rental  will  be  Increased  very 
materially.  The  conditions  prevailing  are,  In  almost  every  respect,  similar  to 
those  obtaining  on  the  adjacent  estate  of  San  Francisco  de  Malabon,  as  regards 
the  character  of  the  lands,  lack  of  capital,  the  dearth  of  work  animals,  and  the 
prevalence  of  disease.  The  minor  structures  of  the  Irrigation  system  liave  been 
repaired  as  far  as  possible,  but  several  of  the  principal  structures  remain  to 
be  repaired  during  the  coming  year.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  effect  the  repair 
of  these  larger  dams  during  the  year  last  past  for  the  reason  that  it  was' of 
the  utmost  importance  that  attention  be  given  the  Irrigation  works  on  the  San 
Francisco  de  Malabon  estate,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
water  for  Irrigation  purposes  used  Is  secured  from  structures  located  on  the 
San  Francisco  de  Malabon  estate,  and  It  was  therefore  important  that  the 
source  of  supply  receive  attention  first.  As  Is  the  case  on  other  estates  In  the 
province  of  Cavlte,  unless  something  be  done  to  assist  the  occupants  of  this 
estate,,  the  great  bulk  of  these  lands — sugar  lands — will  remain  Idle  for  a  long 
time  to  come.    The  Manlla-Naic  Railway  will  cross  this  estate. 

Santa  Maria  de  Pandi, — ^A  considerable  number  of  new  leases  have  been 
executed  for  the  lands  of  this  estate  during  the  past  year,  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  leased  area  and  contracted  annual  rental  thereby  secured.  How- 
ever, as  has  been  noticed  on  all  other  estates  where  the  bureau  has  had  to 
depend  entirely  on  the  statements  of  the  lessees  as  to  the  area  and  class  of 
each  parcel  of  land,  it  is  believed  that  the  area  of  the  lands  actually  occupied 
is  double  the  amount  shown  by  the  leases  executed  therefor.  The  lack  of  Infor- 
mation and  data  to  enable  the  correction  of  these  discrepancies  has  necessi- 
tated the  continuance  In  force  of  the  leases  as  originally  executed.  The  survey 
has  now  so  far  advanced  that  in  the  near  future,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  pres- 
ent leases,  it  will  be  possible  to  discontinue  the  same  and  execute  In  lieu  thereof 
new  leases  embodying  relatively  accurate  areas,  thereby  securing  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  the  contracted  annual  rental.  According  to  the  Vlllegas  esti- 
mate of  this  estate,  all  the  lands  are  rice  lands,  the  same  being  divided  Into  5 
classes.  This  may  be  true,  but  If  so,  then  It  may  be  stated  with  equal  truth 
that  all  cultivable  land  is  rice  land.  So  far  as  known  there  are  but  11  small 
dams  and  2  auxiliary  or  secondary  structures.  These  are  placed  across  the 
outlets  of  comparatively  small  catchment  basins.  With  perhaps  but  two  ex- 
ceptions there  Is  no  running-water  supply,  and  the  main  purpose  sought  by 
these  structures  is  that  of  diverting  the  run-off  of  the  rains.  The  greater  part 
of  this  estate  is  rolling  country,  the  height  of  the  hills  varying  from  50  to  250 
feet,  and  the  lines  of  drainage  are  from  within  and  toward  the  boundaries; 
thus  the  general  slope  of  the  country  Is  opposed  to  the  lines  along  which  water 
must  be  brought  if  an  attempt  were  to  be  made  at  securing  water  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes  from  the  Angat  or  Santa  Maria  rivers.  Were  It  not  for  the 
thousands  of  hectares  of  uncultivated  land,  uncultivated  for  the  reason  that 
the  same  has  practically  no  value  for  agricultural  purposes,  estimated  to  be 
worth  P25  per  hectare  in  the  Vlllegas  estimate  (and  as  the  purchase  price 
paid  for  this  estate  is  over  P200,000  in  excess  of  said  estimate  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  this  estimated  value  was  In  nowise  reduced),  there  would  be 
entertained  the  hope  of  eliminating  a  deficit  on  account  of  this  estate  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year ;  but  under  the  circumstances  no  such  optimistic  view  can  be 
taken  of  the  matter,  and  the  most  that  can  be  said  Is  that  the  deficit  occasioned 
by  recurring  charges  will  be  materially  reduced.  The  lack  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  work  animals  is  somewhat  of  a  handicap,  but  this  shortage  is  not  so 
great  on  this,  or  any  other  of  the  estates  in  Bulacan  Province,  as  it  is  on  those 
estates  situated  In  other  provinces. 

Santa  Rosa. — ^A  number  of  new  leases  have  been  executed  for  lands  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  area  thus  leased,  1,000  hectares,  Is  considered  as  being 
a  very  fiattering  showing.    That  the  annual  contracted  rental  has  not  seemingly 
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increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  area  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  tlie  lands  leased 
are,  for  tlie  most  part,  sugar  lands,  and  the  rates  of  rental  asked  for  tliis  kind 
of  land  are  the  lowest  on  the  estate.  During  the  year  past  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  whereby  this 
bureau  was  authorized  to  reserve  certain  tracts  of  sugar  lands  and  to  suspend 
the  collection  of  rentals  therefrom  until  a  crop  had  been  raised  thereon.  The 
bureau  of  agriculture  was  authorized  to  furnish  a  steam  plow  and  to  do  the 
work  of  plowing  at  actual  cost,  payment  for  such  work  to  be  made  simulta- 
neously with  the  payment  of  rent  for  the  lands.  Certain  tenants  on  their  part 
undertook  to  clear  the  lands  thus  reserved,  grubbing  out  the  trees,  underbrush, 
and  cogon  with  wliich  these  lands  were  covered  and  undertaking  to  furnish  wood 
and  water  for  the  steam  engine  and  such  labor  and  assistance  as  might  be  re- 
quired of  them.  The  aforesaid  arrangement  was  inaugurated  with  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  many  tenants.  Many  unforseen  obstacles  were  en- 
countered, and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  results  obtained  were  quite 
unsatisfactory  and  discouraging.  Plows  which  had  done  satisfactory  work 
in  other  lands  here  proved  absolute  failures,  and  but  a  limited  number  of  hec- 
tares of  land  were  plowed  up  to  the  time  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  put 
in  a  cane  crop  during  the  present  calendar  year,  and  work  therefore  was  sus- 
l)ended.  During  this  trying  period  the  enthusiasm  of  the  tenants  waned  and 
eventually  died  out,  with  but  one  notable  exception.  This  man,  the  largest 
landholder,  remained  steadfast  to  the  cause,  did  not  for  one  moment  cease  in 
his  endeavors  to  insure  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  at  no  time  hesi- 
tated in  making  any  outlay  necessary,  regardless  of  the  disheartening  results 
obtained.  The  experiences  of  last  season,  however  disheartening  for  the  time 
being,  have  taught  a  lesson  which  has  proved  valuable  indeed.  The  defects 
noted  from  time  to  time  have  been  corrected  and  such  alterations  have  been 
made  as  will  accomplish  the  results  desired.  But  a  short  time  ago  this  plow 
was  again  placed  in  operation,  breaking  soil  for  planting  cane  during  the  com- 
ing year,  and  the  results  now  obtained  are  most  encouraging.  Where  but  from 
1  to  2  hectares  were  but  indifferently  plowed  In  a  day  during  the  past  year 
the  results  at  present  obtained  vary  from  6  to  7  hectares  per  day  of  excellent 
work.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  interest  has  again  revived,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  from  300  to  500  hectares  of  sugar  lands  will  be  placed  under  cul- 
tivation this  year.  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  outlook  for  the  betterment  of 
the  conditions  during  the  coming  year,  it  should  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that 
the  work  of  breaking  up  and  plowing  the  land  is  but  a  preliminary  step.  After 
this  land  has  been  plowed  and  harrowed  a  large  number  of  work  animals  will 
be  required  by  the  people  in  throwing  up  furrows  preparatory  to  the  planting  of 
the  cane  and  in  cultivating  the  fields  until  such  time  as  the  cane  reaches  a 
height  which  will  prevent  further  cultivation  by  plowing.  In  the  planting  of 
cane  a  large  number  of  laborers  must  be  hired  and  paid  in  cash,  and  a  consid- 
erable expense  is  incurred  by  the  planter.  After  the  cane  has  reached  a  certain 
height  it  is  necessary  to  cultivate  between  the  rows  by  hand,  which  is  another 
item  of  expense.  The  harvesting  of  the  cane,  cartage  of  the  same  to  the  miU, 
and  subsequent  conversion  into  sugar  are  each  items  necessitating  heavy  out- 
lays on  the  part  of  the  sugar  planter.  The  result  of  a  season^s  work  can  not 
be  realized  immediately,  but  a  certain  period  of  time  must  elapse  before  the  sugar 
can  be  disposed  of  in  the  market  As  previously  stated,  the  preliminary  step, 
that  of  plowing,  may  be  considered  as  successfully  taken  and  an  accomplished 
fact,  but  the  tenants  lack  the  necessary  work  animals  and  capital  to  prosecute 
this  work  thereafter.  It  was  with  this  end  in  view  that  this  bureau  submitted 
to  the  Philippine  Commission  for  consideration  a  proposal  for  loaning  money 
to  these  tenants  in  ord^r  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  to  a  successful  termination 
the  work  heretofore  begun.  Should  this  proposal  be  rejected,  it  is  almost  an 
assured  fact  that  these  people  will  be  unable  to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose 
elsewhere,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  but  the  lessees  of  the  land  and  can 
not  pledge  the  same,  and  this  would  be  the  guaranty  demanded  by  anyone  who 
might  contemplate  advancing  the  necessary  funds.  The  establishment  of  the 
agricultural  bank  would  in  nowise  benefit  tenants  of  the  friar  estates,  for  the 
reason  above  stated.  The  Manila-Batangas  Railway  will  cross  the  estate  and 
Is  already  under  construction. 

Tula, — During  the  year  last  past  practically  the  only  advancement  accom- 
plished has  been  the  result  of  the  correction  of  the  areas  declared  by  lessees  at 
the  time  of  executing  temporary  leases.  The  drawbacks  encountered  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  identical  with  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Piedad  es- 
tate, the  only  difference  being  that  these  lands  are  still  more  inaccessible  than 
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those  of  the  Pledad  estate  and  consequently  are  in  still  less  demand.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  heart  of  this  estate  is  within  8  miles  of  the  city  of  Ma- 
nila, communication  with  the  city  is  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  that  the  expense 
for  transporting  agricultural  products  to  the  city  renders  the  marketing  of  the 
same  almost  prohibitive.  The  lands  are  rolling  and  hilly  for  the  most  part,  and 
only  those  portions  lying  in  the  hollows  between  hills  are  suitable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  rice.  In  former  times  sugar  cane  was  grown  on  the  highlands  and 
hilltops,  but  at  present,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  work  animals  and  capital,  they 
lie  idle  and  abandoned,  only  about  one-eighth  of  this  entire  estate  being  occupied. 
The  population  is  very  sparse.  During  the  coming  year  a  special  effort  will  be 
made  to  improve  the  conditions  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  Piedad  estate,  by  the 
introduction  of  maguey  and  other  crops  which  will  flourish  under  adverse  condi- 
tions and  will  require  but  a  limited  number  of  animals,  and  by  endeavors  to 
Induce  people  from  other  localities  to  take  up  land  here.  An  effort  will  likewise 
be  made  to  have  the  main  road  leading  from  Manila  to  Novaliches  placed  In 
such  a  condition  as  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  vehicles,  and  it  is  believed  that 
when  this  is  accomplished  a  demand  may  be  created  for  the  lands. 

Talisay-Minfflanilla, — The  work  of  leasing  has  progressed  satisfactorily  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  large  number  ot  leases  executed.  The 
total  of  collections  will  also  be  noted  as  amounting  practically  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  contracted  annual  rental.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  lands  will  be  shown  to  be  valueless  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
small  leased  area  shown  and  the  similarly  small  amount  of  contracted  annual 
rental  can  not  be  attributed  to  these  arid  lands.  As  was  the  case  on  other 
estates,  practically  no  definite  information  could  be  secured  concerning  the 
holdings,  and  for  the  purpose  of  executing  temporary  leases  the  bureau  had 
to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  the  lessees  themselves.  As  customary  elsewhere, 
the  area  of  each  parcel  was  declared  by  the  prospective  lessee  as  a  given  quan- 
tity of  palay  or  com  (according  to  the  amount  of  such  grain  requisite  to  seed 
the  given  area  of  ground).  In  this  province  there  was  and  is  a  generally  ac- 
cepted table  of  equivalents,  which  has  been  used  in  years  past  and  generally 
accepted,  and  while  the  same  was  believed  from  the  very  start  to  be  absolutely 
inaccurate,  the  opposition  encountered  was  so  bitter  that  it  was  considered  good 
policy  to  accept  the  table  and  make  use  of  the  same  in  reducing  to  the  metric 
system  the  area  of*  each  parcel  stated  according  thereto.  On  the  Luzon  estates 
a  cavan  of  palay  was  considered  as  2  balitas  realengos  (or  1  hectare,  15  ares, 
51  centares),  and  this  figure  has  been  found  to  fail  short  of  the  actual  area  in 
almost  every  instance.  In  Cebu  the  area  equivalent  for  1  cavan  of  palay  was 
estimated  at  but  67  ares  and  8  centares,  or  about  one-half  that  employed  in 
Luzon,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  areas  leased  are  believed  to  be 
stated  as  only  about  one-third  of  the  actual  size,  and  the  annual  rental  conse- 
quently approximately  but  one-third  of  what  it  should  in  reality  be.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  information  was  at  hand  which  would  justify  a  change  in  the 
areas  so  declared  and  to  the  bitter  opposition  which  would  have  been  encount- 
ered had  the  bureau  attempted  arbitrarily  to  raise  the  areas  of  the  various 
parcels  of  land,  no  change  has  been  made  In  the  leases  as  originally  executed 
and  the  same  have  been  permitted  to  continue  in  force.  The  survey  having  now 
been  undertaken,  it  is  hoped  that  during  the  course  of  the  coming  year  there 
will  be  a  material  increase  in  both  the  total  area  and  total  contracted  annual 
rental,  even  though  but  comparatively  few  new  leases  be  executed.  There  are 
known  to  be  quite  a  number  of  people  residing  on  this  estate  who  have  refused 
absolutely  to  execute  leases  for  the  lands  occupied,  and  who  assert  that  they  are 
themselves  the  owners  of  their  respective  holdings.  Application  for  the  registra- 
tion of  this  estate  has  been  made  to  the  court  of  land  registration,  with  a  view 
of  determining  the  legality  of  these  pretensions  with  the  least  delay  practicable, 
and  It  Is  anticipated  that  considerable  litigation  over  the  lands  must  ensue  in 
the  near  future.  The  residents  are  believed  to  be  gradually  recuperating  from 
the  effects  of  the  drought,  and  consequent  famine,  which  occurred  in  this  section 
during  the  year  1905,  at  which  time  thousands  of  people  from  the  country  were 
forced  Into  the  city  of  Cebu  and  lived  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  upon 
the  charity  of  others  residing  in  town,  if  assertions  of  credible  witnesses  are  to 
be  accepted.  Notwithstanding  a  material  increase  In  the  contracted  annual 
rental  is  expected  for  the  coming  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  deficit  will  still 
be  quite  large.  The  lands  of  this  estate  are  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the 
rainfall,  and  while  a  portion  of  the  estate  is  classed  as  rice  lands  and  irrigable, 
the  supply  of  water  is  not  constant.  The  streams  from  which  the  water  is 
secured  for  irrigation  should  properly  be  classed  as  wet-weather  streams,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  they  are  dignified  with  the  name  of  river. 
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llie  exorbitant  price  paid  for  the  lands  is  and  will  continue  to  be  the  main 
cause  for  the  large  deficit.  Sugar  lands  of  the  first  class,  and  lands  suitable  for 
the  growing  of  com,  are  stated  in  the  Villegas  estimate  at  KOO  per  hectare,  and 
eTidently  were  paid  for  at  this  figure,  while  sugar  lands  of  the  first  class  on  the 
Galamba  estate  are  valued  at  WO,  on  the  Bifian  estate  at  WOO,  and  on  the 
Santa  Rosa  estate  at  n50  per  hectare,  and  the  lands  on  the  three  estates  last 
named  are  far  superior  in  every  way  to  similar  lands  on  this  estate.  It  is  a 
matter  of  profound  wonder  how  these  figures  were  ever  arrived  at. 

FEIAR    LAND   BXPENDItUBES    FISCAL   TSAB    1908. 

The  following  statement,<>  showing  the  expenditures  for  the  friar  estates  for 
the  fiscal  year  1907,  and  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  last 
appropriation  bill,  shows  the  expenditures  on  account  of  each  estate,  segregated 
mider  subheads,  indicating  the  cause  of  the  expense  and  summary  of  the  same. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  ESTATES  PBBPARATORT  TO  SALE. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  to  be  taken  in  arriving  at  the  sale  value 
of  the  lands  of  an  estate  is  the  classification  of  each  and  every  parcel  of  the 
same.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  12,  act  No.  1120,  the  classification  of  the 
lands  of  an  estate  is  not  a  mere  perfunctory  procedure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  matter  requiring  careful  consideration  and  painstaking  investigation,  since 
it  is  provided  that  the  value  of  a  parcel  shall  be  arrived  at  by  "  taking  into 
GODsideratlon  the  location  and  quality  of  each  holding  of  land  and  any  other 
circumstances  giving  it  value." 

It  was  originally  proposed  to  delegate  this  work  to  a  committee  of  three, 
to  be  composed  as  follows :  An  employee  of  the  bureau  of  lands,  an  employee  of 
the  bureau  of  agriculture,  while  the  third  member  was  to  be  preferably  a  tenant 
of  the  estate  to  be  classified,  well  versed  in  matters  of  agriculture  and  the  local 
conditions  to  be  encountered,  and  whose  standing  in  the  community  was  such 
as  to  preclude  allegations  of  bias,  favoritism,  or  lack  of  practical  knowledge  or 
experience.  The  organization  of  this  committee,  constituted  in  the  manner 
above  mentioned,  could  not  be  effected,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  bureau  of 
agriculture  to  spare  the  services  of  a  practical  man.  Thereupon  it  was  sug- 
gested, and  duly  approved,  that  the  lacking  member  be  some  prominent  man 
residing  in  the  province.  Pursuant  to  this  arrangement  a  committee  was  duly 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Pablo  Tecson,  of  Bulacan  Province,  as  chairman,  and  the 
classification  of  the  Dampol,  Bingabaft  and  Guiguinto  estates  undertaken,  in 
the  order  named.  The  work  accomplished  by  this  committee  was  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence,  and  the  results  have  surpassed  even  the  most  sanguine 
expectations,  being  most  thorough,  painstaking,  conscientious,  and  equitable  in 
character,  and  no  item  was  considered  as  too  insignificant  to  merit  just  atten- 
tion. The  plan  has  been  so  satisfactory  in  practice  that  it  will  be  carried  out 
on  all  estates. 

PUBLIC    LANDS. 

The  work  In  relation  to  public  lands  has  been  greatly  increased,  owing  to  a 
greater  activity  in  the  applications  for  public  lands,  due  to  the  large  amount  of 
advertising,  not  only  by  this  bureau,  but  by  the  employees  of  the  bureaus  of 
forestry,  education,  and  constabulary,  who  have  all  contributed  to  the  dis- 
semination of  knowledge  relative  to  the  public  land  law.  This  bureau,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  distribution  of  over  20,000  circulars,  has  had  three  agents  in  the  field 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  year  explaining  the  laws,  assisting  applicants  In  pre- 
paring applications,  inspecting  the  lands,  and  Investigating  contests.  There  have 
been  12,029  applications  of  various  kinds  filed  for  public  lands,  which  may  be 
compared  with  3,392  filed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year,  as  follows : 


Kind  of  applicatfon. 

Fiscal 
year  1907. 

Previous. 

Total. 

HoOMftMdS. 

FreepmtflDts 

Satail - 

Leam 

Coal-    

MtoffBl- 

2,069 

8.607 

86 

12 

186 

619 

« 

806 

730 

82 

10 

150 

1,615 

8,474 
9,337 

168 
22 

286 
2.134 

TaUL.    .^ 

12,000 

3,802 

16.421 

«  Omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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Owing  to  the  Increase  in  the  work,  increased  personnel  lias  been  necessary 
in  tlie  public  lands  division,  and  yet  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  current  its 
work.  It  has  also  been  found  necessary  to  use  the  Spanish  language  in  con- 
ducting the  correspondence  of  the  division,  in  a  great  measure,  as  explanations 
made  in  English  relative  to  necessary  corrections  in  public  land  applications 
are  not  generally  understood,  while  by  the  use  of  the  Spanish  language  the 
applicant  can  usually  obtain  a  translation  into  the  native  dialect.  A  great 
majority  of  the  public  land  applications  are  signed  by  a  cross,  indicating  that 
the  more  ignorant  Filipinos  are  making  the  majority  of  the  land  applications. 

For  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  various  methods  of  obtaining  public 
lands,  the  following  order  will  be  observed:  Homesteads,  sales,  leases,  free 
patents,  town  sites,  unperfected  titles,  coal  lands,  mining  claims. 

HOMBSTBADS. 

[Chapteb  I. — Public  land  act.l 

During  the  fiscal  year  2,669  homestead  applications  were  received,  while  the 
total  number  on  file  June  30,  1907,  was  3,474,  covering  an  area  of  38,963 
hectares.  Of  this  total  number  of  entries,  748,  covering  an  area  of  9,290  hec- 
tares, have  been  allowed.  The  balance  of  the  applications  are  In  various  stages 
of  progress,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  statement  relative  to  homestead  applica- 
tions attached  hereto  [on  file  at  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs],  which  shows  the 
rejection,  cancellation,  or  withdrawal  of  297,  covering  3,257  hectares  of  land. 
There  are  also  350  applications,  covering  an  area  of  4,484  hectares,  which  are 
merely  awaiting  payment  of  the  Initial  fee  of  WO  before  being  allowed.  The 
total  number  of  initial  homestead  entry  fees  received  during  the  year  was  818, 
amounting  to  M,180.  The  total  number  of  homestead  initial  entry  fees  liqui- 
dated and  deposited  to  the  credit  of  public  lands  was  598,  amounting  to  ^^,980. 

The  average  area  of  a  homestead,  as  shown  by  the  applications  on  file,  Is 
a  trifle  over  11  hectares.  As  to  homestead  applications  It  may  be  stated  that 
the  filing  of  a  homestead  application  does  not.  In  every  case,  mean  a  bona 
fide  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  comply  with  the  law,  as  reports  have 
been  received  from  agents  of  this  bureau  that  homestead  applications  are  being 
filed  for  parcels  of  land  which  the  applicants,  after  one  crop,  dispose  of  to 
whomsoever  will  purchase  same.  In  other  cases  it  appears  that  applicants 
have  filed  homesteads  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  timber,  using  their  home- 
stead applications  as  a  means  of  defense  to  their  right  to  cut  timber  when 
they  had  no  Intention  of  further  complying  with  the  law,  and  are  not,  therefore, 
bona  fide  homesteaders.  Complaint  has  also  reached  this  bureau  that  some 
applicants  go  so  far  as  to  use  their  homestead  entries  as  roving  commissions 
to  cut  valuable  timber  In  the  locality,  and  declare  the  timber,  when  brought 
to  market,  as  having  been  cut  on  the  land  described  In  their  homestead  en- 
tries, when  It  is  known  to  the  forestry  ofllcials  that  the  land  entered  by  them 
contained  no  such  timber.  Many  applicants  have  no  Idea  that  the  law  really 
means  what  It  says  regarding  occupation  and  cultivation,  or  that,  If  they  do 
not  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  will  ever  be  deprived  of  any 
portions  of  the  lands  they  have  entered.  There  is  also  a  class  of  people  who 
are  locally  Influential  who  are  reported  as  using  the  provisions  of  the  home- 
stead act  to  secure  titles  to  larger  tracts  of  land  than  permitted  under  the  law. 
Their  method  Is  to  require  their  aparceros,  who  are  generally  Ignorant,  to  ap- 
ply for  the  land  under  the  homestead  law.  Such  aparcero  does  not  know  the 
purpose  of  the  application;  or  If  he  did  It  would  make  no  difference,  as  he 
is  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  cacique,  who  thus  endeavors  to  gain, 
at  some  time  In  the  future,  an  absolute  title.  That  this  Is  the  practice  there 
seems  little  doubt,  but  to  prove  It  Is  very  difficult.  However,  rigid  investiga- 
tions will  be  undertaken  in  suspicious  cases  of  this  nature  and,  in  cases  of 
sufficient  evidence,  prosecutions  will  follow. 

The  homestead  law  provides  for  an  entry  fee  of  KO.  The  average  area  of 
a  homestead  may  be  said  to  be  11  hectares.  Basing  the  cost  of  surveys  which 
the  government  makes  free  for  all  homesteads  upon  the  average  cost  of  survey- 
ing done  by  this  bureau  for  the  past  year — ^3  per  hectare — it  may  be  seen 
that  the  average  cost  of  surveying  a  homestead  Is  upward  of  P=30;  and  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  the  clerical  work  and  investigation  neces- 
sary during  the  flve  years  before  the  entry  can  be  allowed  will  make  the  cost 
to  the  government  for  each  homestead  entry  perfected  and  surveyed,  approxl- 
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mately  ^60,  tor  which  the  government  has  received  only  ^20,  leaving  the  cost 
to  ttie  government  for  each  homestead  perfected  approximately  W0.« 

SALES. 

[Chapter  II. — Public  land  act.] 

Ouring  the  fiscal  year  86  sales  applications  were  received,  covering  an  area 
of  2,697  hectares,  and  np  to  June  30,  1907,  there  have  been  received  in  the 
bureau  168  sales  applications  covering  an  area  of  4.987  hectares.  Of  these 
entries,  14  sales  have  been  accomplished,  consisting  of  1,347  hectares,  to  the 
Talue  of  M5,928.01,  of  which  amount  ^5,984.06  have  been  received,  and  the 
balance,  ^11,944.03,  will  be  due  within  the  five  years  provided  by  law.  One 
sale  of  16  hectares  was  relinquished  after  the  first  payment  of  ^40.80,  leaving 
a  balance  of  ^122.40  unpaid.  Statements  showing  the  sales  applications 
received,  by  provinces  (on  file  at  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs),  and  the  status  of 
same  to  June  30,  are  attached  to  this  report  Sales  applications  received  prior 
to  tbis  fiscal  year,  owing  to  ignorance  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  applicants, 
have  been  such  that  in  5  cases  no  bids  were  received.  Of  the  168  applications 
received,  3  from  individuals  were  of  no  value  whatever,  and  were  immediately 
rejected;  13  were  from  corporations,  and  averaged  267  hectares  each,  while 
152  filed  by  individuals  had  an  average  area  of  9  hectares  each.  Of  the  152 
bona  fide  applications  for  sales  36  included  an  area  of  less  than  1  hectare,  24  an 
area  of  from  1  to  5,  40  from  5  to  16,  and  52  of  16  hectares  each. 

Section  17  of  the  sales  chapter  of  the  public  land  act  provides  for  free  sur- 
veys when  the  purchasers  are  individuals,  and  the  cost  thereof,  when  such 
sniall  areas  as  mentioned  above  are  sold,  more  than  exceeds  the  appraised  value 
placed  upon  the  land,  and,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  government 
pays  for  the  advertisements  of  sale,  it  will  be  observed  that  applications  for 
quantities  of  land  less  than  5  hectares,  if  sold,  result  in  an  expense  to  the 
government,  and  If  not  sold,  the  government  must  bear  all  the  expense  of  adver- 
tising. If  future  experience  does  not  show  a  change  in  this  coudltlon,  an 
amendment  of  the  law  should  be  made,  providing  that  In  no  case  in  the  sale 
of  public  land  should  the  price  received  be  less  than  the  expense  of  the  sale 
to  the  government 

Under  the  present  law  individuals  and  corporations  are  restricted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  one  tract  only  of  public  land.  From  past  experience  It  Is  believed  that 
either  individuals  or  corporations  should  be  allowed  to  purchase  as  many  con- 
tiguous tracts  as  they  desire,  provided  the  total  area  does  not  exceed  that  pro- 
vided by  law.  The  advantage  of  such  an  amendment  being  that  applicants 
could  then  purchase  one  tract  up  to  the  limits  of  their  resources  and,  after  such 
tract  was  brought  under  cultivation,  could  extend  the  limits  of  their  holdings 
by  the  purchase  of  an  additional  tract  or  tracts.  The  class  of  people  who  would 
take  advantage  of  this  amendment  are  those  who  assist  materially  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  country.  It  Is  probable  that  during 
the  coming  year  an  Increased  number  of  sales  of  public  lands  will  be  accom- 
plished and  increased  revenue  from  this  source  result^ 

LEASES. 

[Chaptee  III. — Public  land  act] 

Only  12  lease  applications,  covering  an  area  of  5,921  hectares,  have  been 
received  during  the  fiscal  year,  making  a  total  of  22  on  file  to  June  30,  1907, 
covering  12,279  hectares.  Six  of  said  applications,  covering  3,798  hectares,  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  balance  are  in  various  stages  of  progress.  One  lease 
of  32  hectares,  with  an  annual  rental  of  ^6  has  been  executed.  The  question 
of  surveys  has  delayed  the  execution  of  further  leases,  as  the  cost  thereof  Is 
charged  against  the  applicant,  and  it  has  been  impossible  for  this  bureau  to 
furnish  surveyors.  Detailed  statement  covering  the  status  of  lease  applications 
is  submitted  herewith.*' 

«A  detailed  statement  showing  homestead  applications  received  during  1904- 
1906  has  been  omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department 

*A  detailed  statement  showing  sales  applications  received  during  1904-1907  has 
been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 

^A  detailed  statement  showing  lease  applications  received  by  this  bureau,  and 
their  status  June  30,  1907,  has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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It  is  estimated  that  several  leases  in  the  Davao  district  of  the  iforo  Province 
will  be  accomplished  during  the  coming  year,  as  several  applications  for  survey 
have  been  received,  and  a  surveyor  is  in  the  field  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is 
expected  that  there  will  be  sufficient  work  to  keep  a  surveyor  there  for  at  least 
a  year.  There  are  now  believed  to  be  about  30  hemp  plantations  on  public 
lands  which  have  recently  been  started  in  the  district  of  Davao,  in  the  More* 
Province.  These  settlers  requested  through  the  Moro  legislative  council  the 
extension  of  the  public  land  act  over  the  Moro  Province,  and  the  Philippine 
Commission  extended  the  lease  chapter  of  the  public  land  act  over  the  district 
of  Davao,  excluding  5  municipalities.  The  settlers  were  not  entirely  satisfied, 
as  they  could  not  purchase  these  lands,  and  did  not  feel  warranted  in  leasing 
land  and  making  extensive  improvements  on  the  basis  of  a  25>year  lease.  Their 
objections  were  stated  through  the  legislative  council  of  the  Moro  Province  to 
the  Philippine  Commission,  who  referred  the  matter  to  this  bureau,  and  the 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  council  and  the  reoly  of  this 
bureau  thereto: 

"Sec.  5.  But  all  persons  or  corporations  in  the  district  of  Davao,  who  come 
within  the  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Philippine  Commission  extending  to 
the  Moro  Province  certain  provisions  of  the  public  land  act,  stated  in  such  reso- 
lution, which  provides  for  the  leasing  of  public  land  within  the  Moro  Province, 
shall  have  preferential  right  of  purchase  from  the  government,  at  the  price 
fixed  by  law,  of  the  said  leased  or  occupied  land  by  such  person  or  persons  or 
corporation,  at  the  time  such  public  lands  are  made  available  for  sale  and  pur- 
chase, or  at  any  time  thereafter,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  provided  by  law 
as  to  the  amount  of  land  which  each  person  or  corporation  may  by  purchase 
acquire." 

To  which  this  bureau  replied  as  follows: 

*'  It  appears  that  those  now  occupying  public  land  In  the  Moro  Province  have 
a  reasonable  ground  for  complaint,  but  the  remedy  proposed  is  not,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  proper  one.  It  should  be,  that  those  who  have  occupied  and  leased  pub- 
lic land  in  the  Moro  Province  within  the  district  in  which  public  land  may  not 
mow  be  obtained  by  purchase,  should  be  permitted,  within  one  year  from  the  date 
when  the  purchase  clause  of  the  land  act  is  applied  to  said  district,  to  make 
application  for  the  purchase  of  the  tract  of  land  previously  leased,  and  agree 
to  relinquish  their  leasehold  rights  upon  the  sale  of  said  tract  of  land  under 
the  provisions  of  the  public  land  act :  Provided^  That  in  fixing  the  valuation  of 
the  land  to  be  placed  upon  sale  by  the  bureau  of  lands,  the  appraisement  shall 
be  made  as  if  on  the  date  of  the  original  lease  of  said  land,  without  regard  to 
the  improvements  made  thereon  by  the  lessees ;  and  an  additional  appraisement 
shall  be  made  of  the  improvements  found  upon  the  ground  at  the  time  of  ap- 
praisement; and  that  bidders  shall  bid  separately  upon  the  ground  and  upon 
the  improvements  so  that,  in  case  the  lessee  becomes  the  successful  bidder  the 
government  shall  receive  only  the  amount  paid  for  the  land;  and  in  case  the 
lessee  is  not  the  successful  bidder,  then  the  government  to  reimburse  him  for  the 
amount  received  from  the  successful  bidder  for  the  improvements.  In  this 
manner,  those  who  have  leased  public  land  and  are  making  improvements 
would  be  reimbursed  for  such  improvements  provided  they  were  not  the  suc- 
cessful bidders,  and  would  not  be  compelled  to  pay  a  second  time  for  their 
improvements  were  they  the  successful  bidders.  In  other  words,  at  the  present 
time  a  corporation  taking  up  land  In  the  Moro  Province  and  leasing  same  has 
no  guaranty  beyond  fifty  years,  when  all  it  has  spent  in  improvements  may  be 
lost,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  now  prohibited  by  law  from  purchasing  the 
land,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sales  chapter  does  not  apply  in  said  province." 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  office  that  every  consideration  should  be  given  those 
settlers  who  have  gone  into  the  island  of  Mindanao  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
an  agricultural  career,  and  it  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  possible  the  land  act 
should  be  further  extended  in  this  island,  and  recommendations  should  be  called 
for  from  the  government  authorities  as  to  in  what  districts  and  to  what  extent 
the  land  laws  could  be  extended  to  this  province  without  Jeopardizing  the  in- 
terests of  the  native  inhabitants  or  interfering  to  any  great  extent  with  their 
tribal  customs.  Reports  from  the  district  of  Davao  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
settlers  are  becoming  satisfied  with  the  lease  provisions  of  the  law  which  has 
been  extended  to  them  as  they  understand  Its  purport;  and  whereas  heretofore 
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they  were  complaining  of  the  area  which  they  were  allowed  to  take  up,  they 
are  learning  that  a  plantation  of  1,024  hectares  Is  a  very  large  plantation ;  In 
fact,  ao  large  that  few,  if  any,  of  them  will  be  able  to  cultivate  it  entirely  for 
many  years  to  come,  as  most  of  the  settlers  represent  corporations  with  limited 
capital.     It  is  believed  that  little,  if  any,  further  complaint  will  be  made. 

Ttie  appointment  of  deputy  land  surveyors,  as  heretofore  recommended  by 
this  bureau,  who  could  make  surveys  of  public  lands  to  be  leased,  would  mate- 
rially assist  in  accomplishing  leases. 

FBIB  PATBNTS  T9   NATIVB  SKTTLERS. 

[Chapter  IV. — Public  land  actl 

The  number  of  free  patent  applications  received  was  8,607,  and  the  number 
recelTed  previous  to  the  last  fiscal  year  was  730,  making  a  total  on  file  of 
9,837,  covering  30,230  hectares,  an  average  of  3i  per  application.  The  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  applications  received  this  year  is  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  work  of  agents  of  this  bureau  traveling  through  the  provinces 
instructing  the  people  in  preparing  their  applications.  Of  the  total  number 
received,  1,061  have  been  rejected,  canceled,  or  withdrawn.  There  are  ready  for 
survey  and  Investigation  6,775,  and  the  balance  are  in  various  stages  of  comple- 
tion. Detailed  statement  showing,  by  provinces,  the  number  and  area  of  appli- 
cations received  and  their  present  status  is  submitted  here  below.*  It  will  be 
noted  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of  applications  for  free  patents  has  come 
from  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  non-Christians.  These  figures  tend  to  con- 
firm the  predictions  of  this  bureau  in  the  last  annual  report  that  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  are  of  more  benefit  to  this  class  of  people  than  to  any  other. 
One  difficulty  which  tends  to  delay  the  presentation  of  applications  is  the  In- 
ability of  the  petitioners  to  properly  prepare  their  blanks  or  secure  internal- 
revenue  stamps,  and  even  the  agents  of  this  bureau  have  been  compelled  to  remit 
large  numbers  of  applications  with  the  money  for  stamps,  as  no  internal-revenue 
stamps  were  available. 

It  should  not  be  presumed  with  6,775  applications  pending  investigation  and 
survey  that  anywhere  near  such  number  will  finally  be  allowed,  for  the  reason 
that  the  same  remarks  which  applied  to  homesteads  apply  to  free  patents, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  hundreds  of  these  applications,  when  critically 
examined  upon  the  ground,  will  be  found  defective  and  declared  void,  and 
the  applicants  will  be  found  to  have  no  right  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter.  Act  No.  1573  of  the  Philippine  Commission  ex- 
tended the  time  within  which  applications  under  this  chapter  could  be  pre- 
sented from  January  1,  1907,  to  January  1,  1909.  Objection  to  this  extension 
was  made  In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  bureau  for  the  reason  that  prac- 
tically all  property  holders  outside  of  the  non-Christian  peoples  who  could 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  have  been  in  possession  of  their  lands 
a  suflicient  length  of  time  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  "  Chapter 
VI — Unperfected  titles,"  and  they  would  suffer  no  particular  hardship  if  this 
chapter  had  been  allowed  to  stand  as  originally  enacted.  It  was  contended 
that  the  fee  of  920  for  registration  in  the  court  of  land  registration  was  not 
excessive,  and  as  recent  legislation  has  reduced  this  fee  to  ^10  .where  the  prop- 
erty does  not  exceed  P200  in  value,  it  is  urged  that  no  further  extension  of  this 
provision  of  the  public-land  law  be  made;  but  if  the  same  is  made  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  it  contain  a  provision  compelling  the  applicants  to  reimburse  the 
govemm^t  for  the  entire  cost  of  granting  patents  under  this  chapter,  including 
the  survey.  It  has  heretofore  been  stated  that  the  average  area  of  a  free 
patent  applied  for  is  about  3i  hectares.  On  the  basis  of  the  average  cost  of 
surveys  in  this  bureau  for  the  past  year,  the  cost  of  each  free-patent  survey 
will  exceed  910,  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  an  investigation  of  the  rights 
of  an  applicant  to  a  free  patent,  the  clerical  work  in  relation  thereto,  and  the 
issuance  of  a  patent  will  be  ^20 — that  is,  the  expense  to  the  government  for 
each  free  patent  issued  will  be  at  least  WO.  This  being  the  case,  and  assuming 
that  even  two-thirds  of  the  applications  received  are  granted,  it  will  mean  an 
expense  to  the  government  of  approximately  ^200,000,  with  a  year  and  a  half 
in  which  to  receive  further  applications  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.    Many 
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applications  for  free  patents  have  been  denied  on  account  of  the  noncompli- 
ance with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  relation  to  occupation,  and  in 
the  notifications  to  the  applicants  of  the  denial  of  their  applications  has  been 
included  advice  to  secure  their  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead 
law,  and  many  have  followed  such  advice.  It  is  estimated  that  several  thou- 
sand more  free  patents  will  be  filed  during  this  fiscal  year,  as  they  are  being 
received  at  the  rate  of  about  500  per  month. 

TOWN    SITES. 

[Chapter  V. — Public  land  act] 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  Baguio  town  site  was  the  only  town  site 
which  had  been  reserved  and  only  one  other  had  been  ordered  surveyed.  There 
are  now  seven  which  are  receiving  the  consideration  of  this  bureau,  as  follows : 
Four  in  the  Moro  Province  (Parang,  Jolo,  Dansalan,  and  Malabang),  one  in 
Zambales  Province  (Olongapo),  and  one  in  Bulacan  Province  (Sibul  Springs), 
all  in  addition  to  the  Baguio  reservation.  In  relation  to  the  Baguio  town  site 
it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  year  an  addition  thereto  was  made  consisting 
of  2,995.38  hectares,  making  the  total  area  of  the  town  site  5,595  hectares,  or 
21.6  square  miles.  A  third  subdivision  of  lots  has  been  surveyed  and  platted, 
and  a  second  sale  was  held  In  Manila  on  July  20,  1906,  at  which  time  all  the 
lots  which  had  been  surveyed  were  disposed  of  at  prices  ranging  from  2  to  1.3 
centavos  per  square  meter,  a  material  increase  over  the  prices  formerly  ob- 
tained. Some  delay  has  been  occasioned  In  the  placing  on  the  marlcet  of 
further  lots  for  sale  by  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  survey  of  any  new  lots  the 
approval  of  the  insular  architect  is  necessary,  and  while  it  was  confidently 
expected  to  have  a  sale  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  the  same  has  necessarily 
been  postponed,  but  should  be  held  within  sixty  days.  The  purchasers  of  lots 
In  the  Baguio  town  site  have  not  been  confined  to  persons  in  the  government 
employ ;  in  fact,  a  majority  of  the  purchases  in  the  second  sale  were  by  persons 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  government,  thus  disproving  the  oft-repeated 
assertion  that  Baguio  would  be  exclusively  for  government  officials  and  em- 
ployees. The  military  reservation  at  Baguio  within  the  town  site  has  recently 
been  Inci^eased  in  size  by  Executive  Order  of  the  President.  This  addition  is 
located  to  the  south  of  the  former  reservation  and  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
original  plans  of  the  subdivision  contemplated  by  the  insular  government. 
There  have  also  been  submitted  and  approved  by  the  Philippine  Commission 
during  the  year  a  market  site  in  the  municipality  of  Baguio,  a  park  reservation, 
and  an  industrial  school  site  reservation.  In  addition  a  large  plot  of  ground 
was  sold  for  educational  purposes.  Patents  for  the  first  sales  of  Baguio  lots 
have  been  signed  by  the  chief  executive  and  sent  to  the  register  of  deeds  at 
Baguio  for  the  issuance  of  titles.  Detailed  statement"  showing  the  lots  sold  In 
the  Baguio  town  site  is  submitted  herewith,  which  shows  that  there  have  been 
sold  196  lots  containing  an  area  of  189  hectares  to  the  value  of  ^25,502.62,  in 
addition  to  the  valuation  of  the  school  buildings  sold  of  W,200. 

dnperfected  titles. 

[Chapter  VI. — Public  land  act.] 

There  have  been  received  367  notices  from  the  court  of  land  registration  rela- 
tive to  applications  which  have  been  presented  to  said  court,  in  which  the  appli- 
cants have  requested  the  benefits  of  Chapter  VI  of  the  public-land  act.  An 
investigation  of  these  cases  has  led  this  bureau  to  request  the  attorney-general 
to  enter  appearance  in  128  cases  and  opposition  in  54.  No  action  was  taken  in 
the  balance,  as  in  the  opinion  of  this  bureau  the  applicants  were  entitled  to  the 
registration  of  their  property,  or  the  land  Involved  was  not  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  opposition  by  the  government.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  this  bureau  to  adopt  a  very  rigid  course  In 
the  investigation  and  opposition  of  eases  where  large  areas  are  Involved,  as  it 
is  found  that  actual  occupation  as  comtemplated  by  the  lawhas,  in  most  eases, 
not  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  registration  of  the  areas  applied  for,  and  un- 
less his  course  is  pursued  the  government  will  lose  large  tracts  of  valuable 
land.  Several  castas  which  have  been  dtK^ldoil  by  the  court  of  land  registration 
in  favor  of  the  applicant  have  been  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  at  the  re(iuest 
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or  this  bureau.  Such  cases  usually  involve  general  principles,  such  as  the  grant- 
ing of  titles  to  nonagricultural  lands,  which  appears  contrary  to  law ;  'or  that 
tbe  evidence  presented  did  not  show  open,  continuous,  exclusive,  and  notorious 
possession  and  occupation.  Some  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  in  cases 
during  the  year  have  been  of  value  to  this  bureau,  and  better  enable  future 
opposition  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  occupied,  cultivated,  and  used  only 
small  parts  of  large  claims,  and  endeavored,  to  obtain  title  to  entire  claims.  In 
one  decision  it  was  held,  by  implication,  that  the  pasturage  of  cattle  upon  land 
did  not  constitute  occupation,  and  that  actual,  physical  occupation  of  the  land 
under  the  provisions  of  section  54  of  the  public-land  act  is  necessary  to  prove 
possession.  With  reference  to  paragraph  6  of  section  54  of  the  public  land 
act,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  many  persons  in  the  islands  who  lay  claims 
to  immense  tracts  of  land  which  they  liave  never  owned,  and  who  know  that 
their  only  proof  of  occupation  is  that  the  said  land  has  been  used  for  pasturage 
purposes.  However,  they  make  their  applications  before  the  court  of  land  regis- 
tration under  this  paragraph,  and  unless  strenuous  opposition  is  maintained  they 
may  secure  title.  This  appears  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  and  it  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  the  intention  thereof,  as  it  does  not  encourage  agriculture,  but 
gives  control  of  large  tracts  of  land  to  those  who  allow  them  to  remain  idle 
to  the  exclusion  of  applicants  who,  if  they  were  permitted  to  take  up  said  lands 
under  the  public  land  act,  and  cultivate  them,  would  do  so.  This  provision  of 
law  also  tends  to  the  extension  of  caciqulsm,  and  prevents  small  holders  from 
obtaining  possession  of  the  land  by  them  occupied.  It  is  suggested  that  an 
amendment  to  this  section,  to  the  effect  that  the  land  shall  have  been  cultivated, 
would  not  cause  injustice,  and  deserving  persons  who  apply  for  registration 
under  the  benefits  of  this  chapter,  as  well  as  the  government,  will  liave  their 
respective  interests  safeguarded. 

Sections  numbered  58  and  66. — In  the  last  annual  report  it  was  anticipated 
that  this  bureau  would  be  delayed  in  the  work  of  surveying  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  No.  66.  This  prediction  lias  come  true,  and  complaints  are 
heard  of  the  inability  of  this  bureau  to  keep  up  with  Its  surveys.  During  the 
year  there  have  been  109  surveys  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  at  a  cost 
to  the  government  of  W0,825,  or  an  average  of  about  WOO  each.  There  are 
upward  of  1,000  cases  now  pending  in  the  court  of  land  registration  which  must, 
as  soon  as  decreed,  be  surveyed  by  this  bureau  at  government  expense,  before 
final  decree  can  issue.  If  the  cost  of  said  cases  averages  anjrwhere  near  the 
cost  of  the  cases  already  surveyed,  the  cost  of  cases  now  pending  will  be  WOO,- 
000.  which  is  an  item  of  great  importance,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
It  will  be  a  constant,  increasing  expense  in  the  future.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  the  year,  at  the  applicants'  request  under  section  58  of  the  law,  there 
were  made  60  surveys  costing  ?^,041.72,  averaging  about  ^50  each  survey. 
The  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  these  surveys  under  the  different 
chapters  Is  the  fact  tliat  where  the  applicant  applies  for  a  survey  and  pays 
for  same  he  wants  It  done  at  the  cheapest  rate  possible,  is  willing  to  subsist 
the  surveyor,  furnish  him  labor,  clear  the  boundary  lines,  furnish  material, 
and  possibly  construct  the  monuments,  and  in  every  way  assist  the  surveyor  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  his  work  and  the  length  of  his  stay  on  the  property.  On 
the  contrary,  under  the  provisions  of  section  No.  66,  a  surveyor  has  difficulty 
in  even  getting  the  owner  to  point  out  his  boundaries  and  can  obtain  no  as- 
sistance from  him  In  any  way,  as,  under  the  provisions  of  section  No.  58,  the 
survey  Is  at  government  expense.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  owner 
must  obtain  some  kind  of  a  survey  of  his  property  before  It  Is  presented  to  the 
court  (and  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  if  he  could  obtain  same  he  would 
prefer  a  survey  by  the  bureau  of  lands  which  would  be  official  when  presented 
to  the  court).  It  Is  now  absolutely  impossible  for  this  bureau,  with  the  small 
force  of  surveyors  authorized,  to  do  the  work.  This  enormous  expense  to  the 
government  should  be  stopped  immediately,  and  the  most  reasonable  solution 
of  the  situation  which  this  bureau  can  suggest  Is  that  the  bureau  be  authorized 
to  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  surveyors  to  thoroughly  cover  the  Islands — 
say,  one  or  more  in  each  province,  as  the  work  demands — such  surveyors  to  do 
the  work  under  the  provisions  of  section  No.  58.  By  such  a  method,  not  only 
would  the  government  save  the  entire  exi)ense  of  the  surveys  as  now  made, 
but  the  property  holders  would  save  at  least  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
high  price  now  paid  to  surveyors  in  private  practice,  whose  surveys  and  plans 
are.  In  most  instances,  absolutely  worthless.  Another  reason  why  some  means 
should  be  adopted  to  stop  the  expenditures  by  the  government  for  section  No. 
66  surveys  is  that  there  is  no  just  cause  existing  for  expending  large  sums  of 
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money  from  the  general  treasury  rfor  the  benefit  of  a  comparatively  few  in- 
dividuale.  Neither  do  the  property  holders  desire  surveys  under  section  No.  66, 
even  though  it  causes  them  no  extra  expense,  as  it  involves  a  delay  in  securing 
their  title,  and  they  have  already  paid  a  high  price  for  the  plan  of  their  land 
which  they  present  to  the  court.  It  is  believed  that  the  theory  of  the  framers  of 
this  section  of  the  law  was  that  section  No.  66  surveys  would  segregate  govern- 
ment from  private  land.  This  perhaps  is  the  case  in  a  small  percentage  of  the 
surveys,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  small  number  of  cases  warrants  the 
expense  in  surveying  a  much  larger  percentage  where  no  government  lands 
adjoin.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over  5  cases  in  100  are  bounded  by  govern- 
ment lands.  If  the  work  of  the  court  of  land  registration  proves  a  success, 
instead  of  1,000  cases  per  year  the  result  should  be  5,000  per  year  decreed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  cost  for  surveys  would  approximate 
M00,000  each  year.  Therefore  it  is  proposed  that  if  it  is  not  feasible  to  in- 
crease the  personnel  of  this  bureau  for  this  purpose,  the  bureau  be  authorized 
to  expend  funds  received  for  surveys  made  under  section  No.  68,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  personnel  and  expenses  for  further  surveys  under  this  same  sec- 
tion of  the  law.  Thus  the  bureau  would  be  unrestricted  by  being  confined  In 
this  survey  work  to  the  personnel  authorized  by  the  appropriation  acts,  and 
could  employ  surveyors  and  pay  their  expenses  from  funds  received  from  the 
work  they  perform.  As  this  bureau  charges  10  per  cent  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  such  work,  and  as  it  would  be  possible  to  do  a  great  amount  of  this  work 
if  the  authority  were  obtained,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  this  solution  of 
the  problem  would  be  a  successful  one. 

MINERAL  AND  MINING  CLAIMS  ON   PUBLIC  LANDS  UNDBR  THB  MINBRAL  LAW  OF  THB 
PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

Coal  claimn, — During  the  past  fiscal  year  136  coal  entries  have  been  recorded 
in  this  bureau,  covering  an  area  of  8,156  hectares,  in  addition  to  150  entries 
covering  an  area  of  9,139  hectares  filed  previous  to  this  fiscal  year,  making  a 
total  of  286  coal  entries  to  June  30,  1907,  with  an  area  of  17,295  hectares.  De- 
tails of  the  status  of  these  entries  are  shown  in  the  statements  submitted  here- 
with [on  file  in  the  Insular  Bureau],  including  the  provinces  in  which  claims 
are  located.  During  the  past  fiscal  year  143  entries  that  were  pending  action 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year  were  canceled,  as  the  applicants  failed 
to  complete  their  entries  within  the  year.  Two  entries  have  been  perfected, 
patent  issued,  and  W2,800  received  for  same.  Of  the  136  entries  filed  during 
the  past  fiscal  year,  18,  covering  an  area  of  1,052  hectares,  are  undergoing  sur- 
vey. The  coal  of  the  Islands  is  now  being  seriously  considered  by  railroad  com- 
panies and  other  corporations,  and  from  present  indications  it  is  believed  that 
several  of  the  entries  will  be  perfected  during  the  coming  year.  It  may  be  said 
that  a  majority  of  the  entries  to  date  have  been  of  a  speculative  character,  and 
the  parties  filing  such  entries  have  had  no  intentions  nor  resources  to  secure 
final  patent.  There  have  been  also  some  of  the  claims  dating  from  the  first 
years  of  American  occupation  presented  for  opinions  as  to  their  validity.  These 
claims,  aside  from  having  no  legal  value,  are  the  results  of  questionable  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  opinion  of  this  office  has  been  rendered  accordingly.  Appli- 
cations have  been  received  for  18  coal-land  surveys,  which  have  been  ordered. 

MINERAL    AND    MINING    CLAIMS    OTHER    THAN    COAL. 

Prior  to  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  impracticable  to  definitely  state  the  num- 
ber of  mines  and  mineral  claims  located  in  these  islands,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  provincial  secretaries  acting  as  mining  recorders  failed  to  render  reports. 
Therefore  this  report  treats  of  all  claims  located  since  the  enactment  of  the 
mining  law  in  1002.  During  the  past  year  there  were  427  lode  and  92  placer 
claims  filed  throughout  the  islands,  while  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  there  were  1,174  lode  and  441  placer  claims  filed — making  a  total  of  1,601 
lode  and  533  placer  claims  filed  to  June  30,  1907.  There  Is  submitted  herewith 
a  detailed  statement  of  all  mineral  and  mining  claims  filed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  since  the  enactment  of  the  mining  law  to  June  30,  1907,  showing  the 
kind  of  claim,  the  minerals,  and  the  province  where  located.*  During  the  year 
13  mineral  patents  have  been  applied  for,  none  of  which  has  as  yet  been  accom- 
plished. Twenty-one  applications  for  survey  by  this  bureau  have  been  received, 
and  as  these  are  about  completed  it  is  anticipated  that  patents  will  issue  im- 
mediately.   That  minerals,  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  industrial  success  of 
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mines,  are  to  be  found,  has  heretofore  been  somewhat  in  doubt,  but  experience 
during  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  that  gold  mining  will  be  ohe  of  the 
successful  industries  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  provincial  secretaries  or  their  successors  (who  in 
many  instances  are  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces)  have  been  acting  as 
mining  recorders.  While  this  is  satisfactory  in  the  matter  of  the  recording  of 
mining  claims,  it  is  not  satisfactory  when  an  application  for  a  patent  is  made, 
as  the  recorders,  in  many  cases,  do  not  know  how  to  proceed,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  this  office  to  give  specific  instructions  in  each  case,  as  it  Is  essential  that  a 
critical  examination  be  made  of  all  papers  in  an  application  for  a  mining  claim 
before  a  patent  can  issue,  and  that  all  documents  should  be  legally  in  compli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  mining  law,  and  such  an  examination  can  only  be 
made  in  this  office.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  further  experience  will  dem- 
onstrate the  necessity  of  designating  the  local  land  officer  in  each  province  as 
mining  recorder. 

SURVEYING  AND  QBAFTING. 

During  the  past  year  the  division  of  surveying  and  draftiifg  has  accomplished 
the  survey  of  17,168  parcels  of  land,  containing  an  area  of  68,573  hectares,  at  a 
cost  of  ft21 1,563.59.  The  average  area  of  each  parcel  surveyed  was  about  4  hec- 
tares and  the  average  cost  was  W2.32  per  parcel,  or  about  1?3.08  per  hectare. 
These  figures,  however,  do  not  include  the  cost  of  computation,  drafting  of  plans, 
tracings,  or  furnishing  of  blueprints  for  each  parcel,  except  in  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  cases — say,  2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number — but  does  include 
the  cost  of  location  and  erection  of  monuments  for  reference  purposes. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  technical  force  of  employees  available  for 
surveying  and  drafting  purposes  consisted  of  26  classified  and  24  unclassified,  or 
a  total  of  50  employed,  while  there  were  75  authorized  positions.  The  dearth  of 
available  men  to  fill  surveyors*  positions  naturally  delayed  the  work  under- 
taken, but  the  vacant  positions  were  filled  as  fast  as  candidates  were  available, 
and  every  effort  was  made  until,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  were  44 
classified  and  31  unclassified  employees  engaged  in  this  work,  every  position 
being  filled  by  men  having  some  qualifications,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  en- 
tire force  employed  in  this  division  had  an  efficiency  of  about  80  per  cent  in 
results  produced,  compared  with  what  a  qualified  force  would  have  accom- 
plished. However,  the  gain  during  the  year  of  18  surveyors  in  the  classified 
service  is  gratifying  and  better  results  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  year  to  come. 
IVo  Filipino  surveyors  have  qualified  in  the  civil-service  examinations,  but  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  technical  force  used  in  surveying  Is  American.  An  increase  of 
force  in  this  division  is  considered  essential  during  the  coming  year  by  the  addi- 
tion of  10  surveyors,  10  computers,  and  11  draftsmen,  in  order  to  undertake  the 
work  already  accumulated.  This  Increase  is  not  due  to  the  Friar  lands  surveys, 
but  to  the  large  number  of  public  land  and  mineral  surveys.  Town-site  surveys 
have  been  ordered  for  Parang,  Slbul  Springs,  Baguio,  Jolo,  Malaban,  Olongapo, 
and  Dansalan.  Surveys  of  12  reservations  of  public  lands,  60  fode  claims,  ^ 
coal  claims,  and  10  placer  claims  have  also  been  ordered.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  400  surveys  under  section  66  of  the  public  land  act  will  be  ordered  by  the 
court  of  land  registration,  and  that  200  surveys  under  the  provisions  of  section 
58  of  the  public  land  act  will  be  applied  for.  In  addition  24  lease  and  2  sales 
surveys  of  public  lands  are  pending,  and  there  are  further  applications  on  file 
for  public  lands  which  will  require  survey.  There  are  pending,  under  the  free- 
patent  chapter  of  the  public  land  act,  over  6,000  free-patent  entries  which  re- 
quire surveys,  and  it  Is  estimated  that  approximately  1,000  such  surveys  may  be 
completed  during  the  year.  It  is  also  hoped  to  begin  the  monument  and  road 
location  surveys,  wherry  it  is  expected  to  locate  in  each  town  two  monuments, 
determine  the  location  thereof  with  reference  to  the  surveys  made  by  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey,  connecting  same  with  surveys  along  the  roads  from  town 
to  town  in  such  a  manner  that  the  location  of  properties  surveyed  in  the  future 
may  be  definitely  determined,  as  in  the  past  ordinarily  land  surveys  have  not 
been  tied  to  any  determined  monument. 

The  work  of  the  division  naturally  falls  under  the  following  subheads,  and 
will  be  so  considered :  Friar  land  surveys,  public  land  surveys,  drafting,  compu- 
tations, and  student  surveyors. 

FRIAB  LAND  SURVEYS. 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  surveyed  62,239  hectares  on  the  friar 
estates,  making  a  total  area  surveyed  to  date  of  05,528  hectares ;  leaving  63,144 
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hectares  to  be  surveyed  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  In  conformity  with  the 
plan  approved  by  the  Philippine  Commission  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
1906  for  the  completion  of  the  friar  land  surveys  within  two  years.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose  it  will  necessitate  10  parties,  each  with  a  chief  and  3 
transit  men,  1  cook,  1  draftsman,  3  sketchers,  6  cliain  men,  12  rodmen,  and 
about  20  laborers,  and  dispositions  have  been  made  accordingly. 

The  computation  work  on  the  friar  land  surveys  has  been  delayed  by  the 
lack  of  qualified  men,  but  it  is  hoped  with  the  aid  of  mechanical  computers 
and  additional  employees  to  make  up  for  the  delay  during  the  following  fiscal 
year. 

The  following  statement  shows  a  summary  of  the  work  accomplished  on 
parcel  surveys  of  the  friar  lands  estates  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  cost  i>er 
hectare  surveyed.*'  Such  cost,  however,  does  not  include  computations  nor 
drafting. 

This  statement  shows  that  the  cost  of  surveying  ranges  from  W.52  to  ^.31 
per  hectare,  or  an  average  of  W.09,  including  the  Isabela  estate,  where  the 
parcels  were  uniform  in  size  and  of  large  area.  If  the  average  for  this  estate 
is  excluded,  the  cdSt  may  be  stated  at  ^4.30  per  hectare,  which  is  about  the 
average  cost  of  making  such  iwircel  surveys.  The  high  cost  per  hectare  of  sur- 
veying which  the  statement  shows  on  the  Banilad  estate  is  due  to  the  changes 
in  the  personnel,  to  resignations,  and  the  necessity  of  breaking  in  new  men, 
to  the  cost  of  transportation  to  and  from  the  estate,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
party  has  been  broken  up  for  other  surveys  in  its  vicinity  on  different  occa- 
sions ;  while  the  high  cost  shown  of  the  Orion  estate  includes  the  cost  of  com- 
putation. Wherever  the  cost  is  shown  as  exceeding  ^  per  hectare,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  changes  of  chiefs  of  parties  and  to  use  inexi)erienced  men 
in  this  work,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  during  the  -coming  year,  as  the  sur- 
veyors gain  in  ex|)erience,  the  cost  |)er  hectare  for  the  work  will  decrease.  The 
size  of  the  parcels  on  an  estate  also  affects  the  average  cost  per  hectare  on  that 
estate — for  instance,  on  the  Calamba  and  Imus  estates,  each,  having  large  par- 
cels formerly  cultivated  in  sugar,  shows  a  cost  for  surveying  below  the  average ; 
while  the  estates,  devoted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  and  having  many  barrio  and 
town  lots  of  small  dimensions  and  very  few  large  farm  lots,  show  a  cost  per 
hectare  above  the  average.  The  size  of  the  survey  party  also  affects  the  cost, 
it  having  been  demonstrated  that  a  party  of  the  size  mentioned  herein  as 
necessary  to  complete  the  friar  land  survey  in  a  year  has  been  the  most 
economical. 

It  lias  been  impossible,  ui)  to  the  close  of  the  year,  to  begin  the  surveys  on 
the  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  Tala,  Pledad,  or  the  Talisay-Mlnglanilla  estates. 
However,  work  will  be  begun  on  two  of  the  estates  during  the  month  of  July, 
and  with  the  increased  provision  for  surveyors  which  is  expected  during  the 
coming  year,  work  on  all  the  estates  will  have  been  begun  before  September  1. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  balance  of  the  work  to  be  done  on  friar 

land  surveys,  and  the  estates  on  which  surveys  are  incomplete : 

• 

AREA  OF  PARCEL  SURVEYS  TO   BE  MADE  ON   FRIAR  LAND  ESTATES   DURING 

THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1908. 


Estate. 


Ran  PrandsQode  Malabon. 11, 

Tala - - 

- _       3, 


Plodad •- 

Muntinlupa 

Tallsay-Mlnslanilla. 
Imus.- 


Tfotal 
area. 


Calamba - 

Lolomboy  (Bocaue  parcel). 
Nalc- 


Santa  Oniz  de  Malabon.. 
Santa  Maria  de  Pandi... 


Total,  on  11  estates.. 


Percent- 
age of 
area  to 
be  sur- 
veyed. 


~\- 


47.2 

100.0 

100.0 

40.1 

100.0 

47.3 

50.5 

31.7 

52.1 

100.0 

71.7 


Area, 
hectares, 

to  be 
surveyed. - 


5,266 
6,606 
8.860 
1,OSO 
8.020 
8,686 
6,912 
1.5U 
3,060 
9,795 
7.405 


63,144 


Brought  forward,  area  to  be  surveyed.  63.144  hectares. 
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Survey  to  date. 


I  Hectares. 


San  Jose  estate,  fiscal  years  1905  and  1906 23,266 

Isabela  estate,  fiscal  years  1906  and  1907 19^801 

Other  estates  reported,  fiscal  year  1906 '  10,036 

Other  estates  reported,  fiscal  year  1907 _ _. i  42,348 

Total  Irfar  lands  surveyed  to  date. _.i        96,531 

Total  area  Iriar  land  estates •_ J       158,675 

\ 

lu  order  to  illustrate  the  amount  of  work  necessary  in  the  survey  of  a  friar 
lands  estate,  the  following  plan  of  the  Orion  estate  in  Bataan  Province  is  sub- 
mitted, showing  the  parcels  as  surveyed.  This  estate  covers  an  acre  of  901 
hectares,  and  is  divided  into  651  lots,  an  average  of  1.38  hectares  to  each  lot. 
Attention  is  invited-  to  the  irregularity  in  the  size  and  sliai>e  of  the  lots,  the 
numbers  of  sides  and  comers,  and  the  fact  that  most  lots  have  banana,  bamboo, 
mango,  or  other  trees,  or  rice  dikes  along  their  boundaries  in  such  a  manner 
that  any  attempt  to  change  the  boundaries  or  square  the  lots  meets  with  the 
objections  of  the  tenants.  Thus  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  survey  this 
estate  in  regular  or  rectangular  parcels,  or,  except  in  a  very  few  instances, 
to  change  the  boundaries  of  parcels.  This  condition  has  made  surveys  more 
expensive  than  they  would  otherwise  be  on  all  friar  lands  estate  which  are 
occupied. 

PUBLIC    LAND    SURVEYS. 

The  public-land  surveys  completed  during  the  year  are  shown  in  the  following 
statement,  which  also  includes  the  area,  the  total  cost,  and  the  cost  per  hectare : 

SUMMARY  OF  COST   AND   NUMBER  OF   PUBLIC-LAND   SURVEYS   EXECUTED   BY 
BUREAU   OF  LANDS  DURING   FISCAL   YEAR    1907. 


• 

Class  of  survey.' 

Num- 
ber of 
sur- 
veys. 

Num- 
ber of 
par- 
cels. 

Area. 

Cost. 

Cost 
per  hoc- 
tare. 

At  cost  of — 

Section  58.  act  No.  938 

Section  66.  act  No.  926 

Mineral  claims  (lode) 

46 
92 
12 

60 
109 
12 

1 

48 
1 
6 
1 
1 

Hectares. 

1,608.62 

3,795.52 

94.72 

31.99 

n.47 

25.00 

685.64 

.09 

21.28 

^3,041.72 

10,825.09 

1,793.88 

125.00 

1,680.47 

703.16 

610.67 

50.00 

33.40 

n.89 

2.8.'* 

18.94 

3.31 

2^.51 

28.13 

.80 

565.55 

1.57 

Applicant. 

Government. 

Applicant. 

Lca«>4Ml  land 

Do. 

Town  site  (subdivision) 

Town  site  (boundary) 

Gtovernment. 
Do. 

Civil  reGcrvations- - - 

Do. 

Government  lands 

Prlvato  lands 

Do. 
Do.     ^ 

TotaL 

160 

238 

6.334.83 

18,863.29 

2.96 

In  addition  to  above-mentioned  surveys  completed  as  i)er  statement,  there 
were  17  mineral  surveys  made  by  deputy  mineral  surveyors,  in  which  this  bureau 
prepared  the  plans  and  final  notes,  collecting  therefor  f'SO  per  survey,  and  there 
are  12  such  surveys  pending.  The  following  surveys  are  in  various  stages  of 
progress,  and  estimated  to  be  75  per  cent  completed : 

8UBTETS  ORDEBED  AND  FIELD  WOBK  COMPUTATIONS  AND  PLANS  PENDING  COMPLETION 

JULY  1,  1907. 

Section  5S.  act  No.  926 9 

Section  66,  act  No.  926 82 

Mineral  (lode) 21 

Mineral  (coal) 21 

Leased  land 9 

Sales  applications * 3 

Town  site  (subdivisions) 1 

Civil  reservations 7 

Free  patents 383 

Total 536 
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Surveys  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  58,  Chapter  VI,  of  the  public- 
land  act,  are  made  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant.  This  subject  is  treated  of 
in  connection  with  the  rei)ort  on  public  lands,  "  Unperfected  titles,"  together 
with  the  subject  of  surveys  under  section  66  of  the  same  act.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  number  of  surveys  made  under  section  58,  the  areas,  prov- 
inces, cost,  etc. : 


Province. 

Num- 
ber of 
flur- 
veyg. 

Num- 
ber of 
parcels. 

Area. 

Coat. 

Oo«t 
per  hec- 
tare. 

At  coet  of— 

Albay                                    

2 

1 

12 
21 
2 
8 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2 
2 
12 
21 
3 
2 
4 
1 

12 
1 

Hectares. 

31.37 

8.01 

14.42 

817.15 

80.80 

72.23 

86.55 

1.11 

470.51 

22.07 

1*121.20 
173.94 
266.57 
965.00 
157.40 
117.78 
830.38 
40.85 
758.42 
110.18 

1*3.86 

57.75 

18.06 

1.18 

1.75 

1.63 

3.82 

36.72 

1.61 

4.99 

Applicant. 

Oavite.    

Do. 

Lasniia . 

Do. 

MLndoro         

Do. 

Nueva  Erija 

Do. 

Pampangn 

PanfirasiDan. 

Do. 
Do. 

BIzaL 

Do. 

Sorsoeon       _    _      .  

Do. 

Tarlac 

Do. 

TotaL    

46 

60 

1,608.62 

3,041.72 

1.89 

Surveys  made  under  the  provisions  of  section  66,  Chapter  VI,  of  the  public 
land  act  are  made  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  government.  The  following  statement 
shows  the  number  of  surveys  made  under  said  section  during  the  year,  the 
area,  provinces,  cost,  etc.,  and  attention  is  invited  to  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween such  surveys  and  those  made  under  section  58  at  cost  of  applicant,  made 
generally  by  the  same  survey  i)arty  under  like  conditions,  except  that  appli- 
crfht  renders  every  assistance  in  one  case,  while  in  the  other  case  almost  no 
assistance  is  rendered.  In  fact,  in  some  instances  the  failure  of  the  apiillcanta 
to  appear  and  point  out  their  resijective  boundaries  has  often  caused  delay. 

COST  OP  SECTION  66  SURVEYS.   FISCAL  YEAR  1907. 


Provlnc*). 

Num- 
ber of 
sur- 
veys. 

Num- 
ber of 
par- 
cels. 

Area. 

Cost. 

Cost  per 
hectare. 

At  cost 
of- 

Albay 

10 

2 
7 
7 
4 
17 
5 
11 
10 
10 
9 

12 
2 
7 
7 
6 
17 
5 

22 
11 
10 
10 

Hectares. 

191.67 

219.8-) 

37.6-. 

37.65 

12.38 

1,792.54 

122.20 

841.63 

119.11 

10».42 

315.41 

n,352.40 
976.71 
357. 0'l 
320.10 
136.88 

2,919.00 
467.27 

1,458.13 
912.75 
904.05 

1,015.66 

f*7.06 
4.44 

9.48 
8. 6.5 
10.97 
1.63 
3.82 
1.73 
7.66 
8.60 
3.22 

Govemment. 

Catharines _ 

Laguna  (original) _. 

Do. 
Do. 

La^na  (resurvey) 

Applicant. 

Manila.- 

Government. 

Mindoro 

Do. 

Nueva  Ecija 

Do. 

Pampanj^a _ 

Pangaslnan 

Rlzal „ _ 

Tarlac 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Total 

92 

100 

3,795.52 

10,825.09 

2.88 

In  connection  with  the  above  statements  it  may  be  stated  that  only  two  regular 
parties  have  been  in  the  field  making  this  class  of  surveys  during  the  year.  One 
party  consisted  of  a  high-salaried,  exi)erienced  American  surveyor  and  an  Amer- 
ican transit  man,  and  the  other  a  qualified  Filipino  surveyor  and  Filipino  transit 
man.  A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  the  surveys  made  by  these  two  parties  shows 
the  average  cost  i)er  hectare  for  the  American  surveyor  as  W.71,  and  the  average 
cost  of  the  Filipino  surveyor's  work  as  ?2.91  per  hectare.  This  demonstrates  that 
experienced  and  higher-priced  American  surveyors  accomplish  their  work  at  a 
lower  cost  i^er  hectare  than  those  Filipino  surveyors  who,  although  qualified, 
have  had  less  experience,  and  receive  lower  salaries,  in  addition  to  the  better 
quality  of  the  work  and  less  chance  of  error. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  surveys  not  otherwise  reported  which 
were   made  during   the  year: 


Claas  of  survey. 

Num- 
ber of 
sur- 
veys. 

Num- 
ber of 
parcels. 

Area. 

Cost. 

Cost  per 
hectare. 

Province. 

Lode  dafm 

Leaicd  lud 

Oftvernment  land.        .  ^  . 

12 

12 

1 
1 
48 

2 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

Hectares. 

M.72 

31.99 

.00 

71.47 

1.99 
8.00 
17.71 
657.85 
21.28 
25.00 

^1,793. 88 

125.00 

50.00 

1,680.47 

50.00 

206.97 

6.00 

847.60 

33.40 
70y.l6 

F18.94 
3.91 

555.55 
23.51 

25.13 
25.58 

3.34 
.58 

1.57 
28.12 

Sorsogon. 

Bataan. 

Manila. 

Town  aite  subdivision 

Benguet. 
Bulacan. 

Civil  reservation  (Egbert  and  Stot- 
fipnburg  monuments) 

Civil  reservatlotn  (achool) 

Isabel  a. 

Do 

Tk> _... 

Private  land- _ 

Town  site  (boundary) 

Sorsogon. 
NcwEciJa. 
Rizal. 
Bulacan. 

, 

Total 

22 

69 

930.10 

4,996.48  1          5.37 

Very  few  applications  for  mineral  surveys  have  been  made  during  the  year, 
and  wherever  possible  such  sur^'eys  have  been  referred  to  deputy  mineral  sur- 
v^ors,  three  of  whom,  after  filing  bonds,  were  appointed  during  the  year,  and 
have  completed  17  surveys  which  have  been  accepted  by  this  bureau.  The 
bureau  makes  a  charge  of  ?50  each  for  checking,  platting,  and  preparing  field 
notes.  These  deputy  mineral  surveyors  are  compelled  to  conform  to  instructions 
issued  by  this  bureau  relative  to  mineral  surveys,  and  although  this  caused  them 
considerable  trouble  in  the  beginning,  it  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  obtain 
accurate  surveys  of  mineral  claims.  The  cost  of  mineral  surveys  made  by  this 
bureau  was  W8.94  per  hectare 

Other  public  land  surveys  that  are  mentioned  in  the  statement  above  are 
80  few  that  as  yet  no  general  Idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  cost  thereof.  On  the 
completion  of  those  stated  as  incomplete,  the  relative  cost  of  the  diflferent  classes 
of  public  land  surveys  may  be  obtained. 

The  work  on  free  patent  surveys  which  has  been  .undertaken  In  Benguet 
Province  has  been  done  in  combination  with  an  accurate  topographic  survey 
which  has  been  <;ompleted  of  the  entire  Agno  River  Valley  and  parts  of  the 
Trinidad  and  Xagullan  valleys.  Numerous  points  have  been  checked  by  tri- 
angulation  and  the  topography  roughly  sketched  by  contours.  The  main  trails 
between  Baguio  and  the  Agno  River  have  been  surveyed  and  reference  monu- 
ments have  been  established  in  every  barrio  where  the  surveyor  has  been  at 
work.  A  final  map  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  province  of  Benguet  will 
be  completed  during  the  coming  year. 

Further  subdivision  of  lots  in  the  Baguio  town-site  reservation  Is  being  made 
with  a  view  to  another  sale  as  early  as  possible,  which  will  consist  of  20  lots  in 
Section  A  and  19  In  Section  F.  A  survey  party  has  also  been  at  work  for  some 
weeks  upon  the  Sibul  Springs  town-site  reservation. 

The  following  applications  of  public  land  surveys  are  pending :  Seventy-five 
under  section  58,  act  No.  926;  56  under  section  66,  act  926;  3  of  leased  land; 
13  on  sales  application;  4  town  site;  3  civil  reservation,  and  as  many  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  during  the  year  on  free  patents  granted,  there  being  over 
6,000  applications  now  on  file.  There  have  also  been  allowed  748  homestead 
grants  on  which  surveys  will  be  necessary  in  the  future.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  surveys  sufficient  to  keep ^3  parties  In  the  field  during  the  year, 
not  including  applications  that  are  expected  to  be  filed  during  the  year. 


There  has  been  no  attempt  to  segregate  the  cost  of  drafting  from  that  of 
computation,  except  the  total  cost  of  drafting  and  computing  for  each  separate 
survey.  However,  It  appears  necessary  to  keep  such  cost  entirely  seimrate,  and 
during  the  coming  year  such  records  will  be  kept  of  the  time  consumed,  so  as  to 
segregate  the  cost  of  drafting  and  computing  separately  for  each  survey.  The 
amount  of  drafting  done  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  blank  forms  for  final 
sheets,  tracings  and  final  notes  have  been  adopted  for  each  diflferent  kind  of 
survey,  so  that  uniformity  will  prevail,  and  that,  wherever  possible,  the  legends 
and  certificates  may  be  printed,  thus  saving  the  time  of  the  draftsman. 

Nine   hundred  and   ninety   trlangulation   points  throughout  the   Philippine 

Islands,  located  by  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  have  been  platted  upon  poly- 
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conic  projection  sheets,  at  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  and  also  the  coast 
line,  wherever  it  has  been  determined  by  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey.  It  is 
proiJosed  to  continue  this  worli,  as  accurate  surveys  are  made,  notes  of  which 
will  be  obtained  either  from  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  or  from  the  survey- 
ors of  this  bureau,  which  will  finally  result  In  a  map  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  this  scale.  The  boundary  lines  of  some  30  large  haciendas  scattered  through- 
out the  islands  have  also  been  obtained,  but  until  some  connection  can  be  estab- 
lished between  the  trlangulation  points  of  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  and 
some  point  on  the  boundary  of  each  hacienda,  they  can  not  be  accurately  platted 
upon  these  sheets. 

COMPUTATIONS. 

Computations  during  the  year  have  been  made  almost  entirely  by  surveyors 
prior  to  their  entering  the  field  service;  thus  a  new  surveyor  or  transit  man, 
on  behig  employed,  was  usually  kepf  in  the  oflice  for  two  or  three  months,  until 
he  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  methods  of  the  office  worlc,  during 
which  time  he  was  used  on  computation  worls.  Thus  constant  changes  of  com- 
putors  has  occurred,  which  has  delayed  the  work  upon  computations  on  the 
surveyed  friar  lands.  However,  provisions  have  been  made  for  a  permanent 
force  of  computers  during  the  coming  year,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  ex[>ected  to  use  mechanical  computors  for  portions  of  the  work,  will. 
If  successful,  reduce  the  cost  thereof. 

Student  surveyors  have  been  used  on  computations  wherever  it  has  been 
possible,  but  It  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary  to  have  two  entirely  separate 
computations  made,  and  upon  completion  thereof  compare  same  for  a  check 
ui)on  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

STDDBNT    SUBVBTOBS. 

Under  the  provisions  of  act  No.  1491  there  was  started  in  this  bureau  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  a  class  of  Filipino  student  surveyors.  When 
this  act  was  passed  it  was  understood  that  there  were  students  in  the  schools 
of  the  Islands  who  were  qualified  for  certification  under  said  act,  but  during  the 
year  there  were  only  C  students  so  certified  by  the  director  of  education,  and 
two  of  said  students  dropped  out  of  the  class  before  the  close  of  the  year.  All 
the  students  certified  were  from  the  nautical  school,  and  It  is  believed  they 
were  students  who  were  unable  to  keep  up  with  their  classes  in  that  school. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  give  them  Instructions  in  both  algebra  and  geometry, 
for  until  a  student  is  well  advanced  In  these  two  subjects  he  can  assimilate 
only  a  limited  amount  of  instruction  In  theoretical  surveying,  and  that  must 
be  of  the  most  elementary  character.  Four  of  the  students  remained  with  the 
bureau  throughout  the  year,  si)ending  their  afternoons  and  Saturdays  on  com- 
putation and  practical  work,  and  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  were  sent  into 
the  field  with  regular  survey  parties.  They  were  rei)orted  to  be  interested  in 
their  work  and  eager  for  instruction,  and  since  their  return  their  class  work 
shows  marked  imi)rovement. 

In  order  to  obtain  qualified  students  for  the  present  year,  recommendation 
has  been  made  that  students  who  have  completed  the  second  year  In  the  public 
high  sch(M>l  be  certified  as  student  surveyors.  This  lowers  the  standard  for 
entrance  and  will  necessitate  a  longer  course  of  study  in  the  bureau.  I'nder 
this  provision  12  second  year  high  school  students  have  entered  the  class  and 
api^ear  to  be  better  qualified  than  the  students  received  from  the  nautical 
school  last  year.  These  students  now,  instead  of  attending  the  school  of  arts 
and  trades,  are  attending  the  class  in  the  Manila  high  school,  were  it  is  ex 
pected  the  course  will  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

The  4  students  who  completed  last  year's  work  failed  In  their  examinations 
and  will  therefore  be  required  again  to  go  over  the  work  of  the  first-year  student 
with  the  new  class.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  class  was  not  more  of 
a  success  during  the  year,  the  failure  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
qualification  for  entrance  was  such  that  there  were  no  available  candidates, 
the  public  school  not  having  qualified  its  students  suffici^itly  in  mathematics 
to  take  up  the  work  of  theoretical  surveying. 

SAN    LAZABO    ESTATE. 

In  the  reports  of  this  bureau  for  the  fiscal  years  1905  and  1906,  considerable 
attention  was  given  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  public  streets  on  the  San  Lazaro 
estate,  the  lack  of  proper  drainage,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  water  supply, 
the  street  lighting  sj'stem,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements.  Recommendations 
were  made  tending  toward  a  correction  of  these  conditions.  A  further  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  former  reports,  and  all 
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that  need  be  said  is  that  the  general  conditions  therein  described  remain  un- 
changed. The  attitude  of  the  municipality  Is  one  of  unqualified  opposition  to 
any  plan  involving  the  expenditure  of  its  funds  upon  improvements  In  this  dis- 
trict. This  bureau  has  endeavored  to  arrange  for  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  streets,  water  mains,  and  light  circuits  without  success,  and  has 
endeavored  to  have  the  sweepings  from  the  streets  of  the  city  dumped  into  the 
so-called  streets  of  the  San  Lazaro  estate,  in  order  that,  for  lack  of  more  suit- 
able material  for  street  construction,  the  unfortunate  residents  of  this  district 
might  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  this  small  improvement,  but  even  this  request 
has  been  refused  by  the  city  of  Manila.  The  attitude  of  the  city  authorities 
is  such  that  so  long  as  the  government  refuses  to  pay  taxes  on  the  property  no 
improvement  of  the  streets  need  be  expected.  This  is  an  anomalous  condition 
of  affairs,  retarding  the  development  of  the  estate  and  not  considered  Justifiable, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  if  tlie  city  were  comi>elletl  to  pay  its  share  of  the  expense 
of  caring  for  the  lepers  piclted  up  within  its  limits — approximately  200  at  ?0.75 
per  diem,  say  M50  per  day — the  attitude  of  its  authorities  might  be  changed. 

The  entire  San  Lazaro  estate  has  now  been  subdivided  into  116  blocks,  exclu- 
sive of  the  hospital  reservation.  Of  these,  73  have  been  surveyed  and  sub- 
divided into  building  lots,  10  have  been  partially  subdivided,  22  suitable  for 
building  puriwses  remain  to  be  surveyed  and  subdivided,  and  11  are  so  situated 
that  the  lands  are  only  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  and  can  not  be  used 
for  building  sites.  The  condition  of  the  streets  at  present  will  probably  delay 
the  completion  of  this  work,  as  some  blocks  are  absolutely  unapproachable 
during  the  wet  season.  Subdivision  of  this  property  Is  necessarily  slow,  as  the 
greater  parts  of  the  lands  are  occupied,  and  after  the  survey  has  been  com- 
pleted reassignment  of  the  lands  and  the  removal  or  rearrangement  of  build- 
ings are  necessary.  Some  of  the  lands  have  been  used  for  truck  gardening  pur- 
poses, and  in  each  case  it  is  necessary  to  allow  the  tenants  time  to  harvest 
their  crops  before  changes  are  made.  However,  It  Is  estimated  that  surveys 
of  all  blocks  suitable  for  building  purposes  will  be  completed  within  the  first 
half  of  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  tenants  on  the  estate 
by  advertisements  which  have  been  published  in  the  daily  papers  of  the  city 
with  some  success ;  but  as  the  majority  of  the  t^iants  are  not  readers  of  news- 
papers and  the  demand  for  lots  within  the  zone  of  strong  materials  is  not  great 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  to  erect  buildings,  no  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  thus  obtaining  new  tenants. 

There  are  at  present  2,629  lots  occupied,  of  which  354  correspond  to  the  old 
plan  of  the  estate.  There  are  493  lots  vacant  in  the  new  subdivision,  the 
majority  of  which  have  been  recently  surveyed  and  are  being  rented  by  new 
tenants.  When  lands  In  the  old  subdivision  become  vacant  they  are  not  rerouted 
until  surveyed  under  the  new  plan,  but  the  total  area  of  such  lots  is  now  com- 
paratively small.  During  the  year  277  tenants  were  added  to  the  rent  roll, 
occupying  425  lots.  There  are  now  1,693  tenants  at  will,  35  holding  under  six- 
year  leases,  and  0  holding  leases  for  longer  periods;  or  a  total  of  1,734  tenants 
on  2,629  lots  leased. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  houses  into  systematic  block  formation  has  greatly 
improved  the  general  api)earance  of  the  estate.  The  individual  tenant  takes 
more  Interest  now  than  formerly  In  keeping  his  home  in  good  repair  and  in 
making  additions  to  his  buildings.  Telephones  are  coming  into  use,  and  water 
and  light  connections  are  now  found  in  some  of  the  houses,  even  in  the  nipa 
district.  A  large  percentage  of  the  houses  which  a  few  years  ago  were  not 
subject  to  taxation  on  account  of  their  trifling  value  have  been  repaired  and 
enlarged,  until  they  have  become  taxable  at  a  considerable  valuation. 

During  the  year  this  bureau  authorized  the  construction  of  20  buildings  of 
strong  and  149  of  light  and  mixed  materials.  Repairs  and  additions  were  also 
authorized  upon  23  buildings  of  strong  and  544  of  light  and  mixed  materials. 
The  new  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  In  course  of  construction  at  the  corner  of 
Calles  Cervantes  and  Ix)pe  de  Vega  is  a  handsome  building,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  neighborhood.  The  bureau  of  prisons  has  begun  the 
construct loii  of  an  additional  wall  to  inclpse  the  site  of  a  new  prison  hospital, 
soon  to  be  constructed.  The  land  which  these  improvements  will  occupy  belongs 
to  the  estate. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  total  amount  of  rentals  received  from  the 
estate  was  ^^,467.37,  as  against  ^^,243.75  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year — an 
increase  of  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent. 

The  delinquent  rent  roll  on  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  ^,339.59,  all  of  which 
should  be  collected  within  a  few  months. 
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The  most  successful  method  for  the  collection  of  rents  seems  to  be  that  now 
in  operation — the  monthly  house-to-house  Insi^ection  demanding  payment.  These 
repeated  demands  eventually  have  the  desired  effect,  but  occasionally  suits  in 
ejectment  have  to  be  filed  against  the  habitual  delinquents,  with  the  usual  result 
that  both  rent  and  court  costs  are  lost,  through  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing 
with  which  to  satisfy  the  judgments.  During  the  past  year  very  few  ejectment 
cases  were  filed,  but  a  number  of  complaints  are  now  being  prepared  which  will 
be  filed  within  the  ensuhig  month. 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    RECEIPTS    AND    EXPENDITURflS    SAN    LAZARO    ESTATE,    FISCAL 

YEAR   1007. 
RRCEIPTS. 

Rents  received  for  the  period  Julyl,  11)06,  to  June  30,  1907 rr>3, 407.37 

EXPKNDITUBE8. 

Salaries,  oflice  force ^5,088.43 

Salaries,    field   party 2,090.42 

Unrecovered  court  costs 740.64 

Incidental   expenses 1, 246. 69 

Total  cost  of  administration 9,166.18 

Before  this  property  can  reach  the  highest  i)oint  of  financial  productiveness, 
the  public  streets  must  be  put  in  good  condition,  water  mains  must  be  extended 
to  afford  ample  fire  protection,  the  proi)erty  must  be  drained  and  the  electric- 
light  lines  must  be  extended.  I  recommend  that  all  lands  which  the  Commis- 
sion ordered  reserved  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  streets  be  formally 
conveyed  to  the  city  of  Manila,  free  of  all  cost,  but  with  the  express  agreement 
that  the  municipality  shall,  within  the  next  two  years,  at.  its  own  exi)en8e, 
make  the  public  Improvements  necessary  for  a  good  street  system,  the  total 
cost  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the  assessed  value  of  the  lands  so  conveyed. 
There  Is  submitted  herewith  a  plan  showing  the  subdivision  of  the  estate  to 
June  30,  1907. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENTS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  bureau 
of  lands  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  segregated  under  the  proi)er  subheads.  The 
first  statement  of  exi)endltures  as  herein  submitted  shows  the  exi>enditures  as 
made.  The  second  shows  the  exi)enditures  as  assigne<l  to  the  three  natural 
divisions  of  this  bureau — public  lands,  friar  lands,  and  San  Lazaro  estate — 
the  general  oflice  being  charged  merely  with  furniture,  fixtures,  and  equipment, 
the  cost  of  which  can  not  properly  be  charged  to  any  of  the  subdivisions  men- 
tioned, and  the  cost  of  lands  purchased." 

In  conclusion  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  of 
the  bureau  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  ^473,416.1 4,  compared  with  the  exi)endltures 
of  the  previous  year,  K41 ,436.88,  show  a  very  large  Increase,  due  mainly  to 
the  Increase  In  the  surveying  and  drafting  force  necessary  for  the  completion 
of  the  friar-land  surveys  and  for  public  land  surveys.  A  further  Increiise  in 
this  class  of  expenditures  will  occur  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  It  Is 
antlclimted  that  the  full  force  of  surveyors  and  draftsmen  authorlzetl  will  be 
employed  and  the  probable  exi>enditure  by  the  bureau  will  exceed  P=(JOO,000. 
Thereafter  either  this  figure  will  be  materially  reduced  or  the  collections  will 
be  greatly  Increased. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  bureau  have  also  Increased  from  ^165,975.51  for 
the  fiscal  year  1906,  to  f^82,620.14  for  the  fiscal  year  1907,  and  a  still  greater 
increase  is  probable  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  both  in  receipts  from  public  lands 
and  from  friar  lands.  This  bureau  does  not  now  Include  In  Its  actual  recei|)t8 
the  amounts  received  from  the  San  I^zaro  estate,  which  are  collected  by  the 
collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  which,  If  Included  In  the  1907  receli)ts,  would 
increase  the  same  to  ^=336,087.51. 

Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

0.  H.  Sleeper, 

Director  of  Lands. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Manila.  P.  I, 


«  A  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  has  been  omitted  and  Is  on  file  In 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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APPENDIX  F. 
EEFOBT  OF  THE  ACTINO  DIBECTOB  OF  AOBICTTLTXTBE. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  August  U,  1907, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  as  acting  director  of 
agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

OROANIZATION. 

The  organization  includes  the  three  divisions :  Administrative,  plant  industry, 
and  animal  industry. 

ADlOKISTRATiyE  DIVISION. 

The  work  of  the  administrative  division  includes  the  general  administration 
of  the  central  office  of  the  bureau  in  Manila  and  of  outlying  experiment  sta- 
tions and  stoclt  farms;  also  such  special  lines  of  work  as  publications,  (?rop 
reporting  and  statistics,  steam  plowing,  etc.,  which  do  not  properly  come  under 
the  divisions  of  plant  and  animal  Industry. 

Personnel. 

The  director  of  agriculture  was  granted  leave  of  absence  with  permission  to 
return  to  the  United  States,  and  sailed  from  Manila  on  March  19,  1907.^ 
Since  that  time  the  assistant  director  has  been  performing  the  dirties  of  the 
director,  including  the  submission  of  this  report.  On  account  of  this*  fact 
the  matter  herein  contained  will  probably  not  be  as  full  and  explicit  on  certain 
questions  which  were  handled  entirely  by  the  director  as  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

Some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  In  keeping  the  working  force  up  t<» 
the  desired  standard.  The  meat-inspection  law  went  into  effect  in  the  United 
States  last  year,  the  entrance  salai-y  of  veterinarians  was  raised  from  $1,200 
to  $1,400,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  veterinarians  of  all  grades  on 
account  of  the  increased  number  of  iK)8itions.  This  affectei  the  bureau  of 
agriculture  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  the  entire  veterinary  force,  except 
three  men,  In  its  employ  one  year  ago.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  but  so  far  only  Ave  veterinarians  have  been  induced  to  come  out 
from  the  United  States.  Cable  advice  has  been  received  from  Washington 
that  only  three  additional  veterinarians  are  available  for  appointment.  The 
salaries  offered  by  this  government  would  appear  to  be  adequate,  but  the  very 
bright  business  outlook  In  the;  United  States,  the  ease  with  which  veterinarians 
secure  employment  in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  the  handsome  returns 
secured  by  private  practice  all  combine  to  prevent  men  of  this  profession  from 
coming  to  the  Philippines. 

The  six  agricultural  inspectors  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year  were  ai)i)olnted,  and  arrived  here  during  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  1900.  They  were  given  a  preliminary  period  of  instruction  in 
the  work  which  they  were  expected  to  perform  in  the  provinces,  especially  In 
the  suppression  of  Infective  animal  diseases,  and  assigned  to  their  several  sta- 
tions about  January  1. 

It  seems  very  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  veterinarians.  Inspectors, 
and  assistant  lnsi)ectors,  so  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  veterinarian,  in- 
8I)ector,  or  assistant.  Inspector  for  each  province  and  important  island  in  the 
archipelago.  It  is  imperative  that  those  \^ho  are  sent  to  suppress  outbreaks 
of  infective  animal  diseases  arrive  on  the  spot  promptly,  before  the  disease  has 

«  The  resignation  of  Prof.  W.  C.  Welbom,  director  of  agriculture,  was  cabletl 
from  Washington  July  18,  and  accepted  effective  June  3,  1907. 
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had  time  to  spread,  and  the  nearer  the  man  Is  to  the  location  of  the  outbreak 
the  easier  it.  becomes  to  reach  there  promptly. 

A  requisition  was  placed  with  the  bureau  of  civil  service  on  March  23,  1907, 
for  a  steuograi)her  at  ^2,400  i>er  annum.  This  addition  to  the  clerical  force 
lias  seemed  imi)eratlve,  and  yet  we  have  been  advised  month  after  month  that 
no  additional  stenographers  were  available.  This  probably  indicates  that  the 
salary  offered  Is  too  low,  and  that  we  shall  have  to  increase  the  pay  or  fill  the 
position  with  a  lower  grade  employee. 

It  Is  necessarily  a  difficult  matter  to  secure  from  the  United  States  persons 
who  are  qualified  to  enter  at  once  into  active  service  in  tropical  agriculture. 
In  thl^  connection  the  assistance  Mid  cooperation  of  the  bureau  of  civil  service 
has  been  of  great  value. 

The  native  clerical  force  is  increasing  in  efficiency  year  by  year,  and  it  now 
seems  probable  that  this  branch  of  the  force  can  be  increased  and  the  number 
of  higher  priced  American  employees  gradually  decreased,  thereby  econom being 
in  the  cost  of  clerical  work.  It  Is  recommended  that  a  number  of  native  clerks 
heretofore  working  as  temi)orary  employees  be  appointed  i)ermanenlly  in  the 
classified  service. 

The  year  shows  a  net  loss  of  five  classified  employees. 

Publications. 
During  the  year  the  following  publications  have  been  Issued : 


Title. 

Autlior. 

Issued. 

Language. 

FARMERH*  BrLLKTINS. 

No.  13.— El  Cultivo  del  Maguey  en  las  Isias 

Filipinas  (reimpreso). 
No.  14.— £1  Cultivo  del  Sesamo  en  las  Islaa 

Filipinas. 

H.  T.  Edwards- 

Wm.  S.  Lyon. 

Aug.  27,1903 
Aug.  29.1906 

Spanish. 
Do. 

PRESS  BULIJETINS.       * 

No.    8.— Maguey.    Propagating    Abaca    from 

Seed,  etc. 
No.  9.— Bureau  of  Agriculture  Districts  of  tiie 

Piiilipplnes.  Control  of  Rinderpest,  etc. 
No.  10.— Tile    Weevil    Pest    and    Its    Reme<iy. 

Maguey,  etc. 
No.  10.— La  Plaga  de  Gorgojos  y  su  Remedio. 

Maguey,  etc. 

H.  T.  Edwards 

G.  E.  Xesom 

11.  T.  Edwards. 

Nov.   9.190G 

Feb.    5,1907 

Apr.  24,1907 

do - 

English. 

Do. 

Do. 
Spanish. 

riROl'LARS. 

Instructions   for   Planting  Field   and  Garden 
Seeds. 
Maguey. __. 

Wm.  8.  Lyon 

11.  T.  Kdwards 

"'"doIII""IIIIIIIII. 

July  19,1906 

July  27.1906 

do 

do     

Do. 

English. 
Spanish, 
liocano. 

Do _ 

Do...     .                             

Do -  — 

do 

do 

Tagalog. 

Do                                               .    . 

dj 

Sept. 12,1900 
do 

Boholano. 

Do,  (reprint) 

do 

Tagalog. 

Do.  (reprint ) 

d.) 

do 

Spanish. 

Do _. 

.    .  d:» 

Nov.    8,1905 
Apr.  24,1907 
May  16,1907 

Nov.  11,1903 

Masbate. 

■     Do _ _ 

do 

Cebuano. 

Do.  (reprint)        

do    

English  and 

No.  1.— Crop  Reporting  Service. _ 

do. 

Spanish. 
Spanish. 

Do - - .- 

Instructions  for  Planting  Plehl  and  Garden 
Seeils  (reprint). 

Win.  8.  Lyon __. 

do 

Mar.  19,1906 

Knglish. 
Spanish. 

There  is  a  constantly  Increasing  demand  for  publications  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects and  extensive  distributions  of  our  bulletins  have  been  made  within  the 
year. 

Our  press  bulletin  has  grown  to  such  proportions  tliat  with  the  addition  of 
the  statistical  division  and  crop-rejwrtlng  service  it  might  well  be  further  en- 
larged into  a  monthly  publication,  to  be  issued  and  circulated  as  a  periodical. 

The  circular  on  maguey  was  published  In  the  languages  of  those  provinces  and 
islands  where  existed  the  greatest  interest  in  this  subject.  This  circular  has 
accomplished  excellent  results,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  all  the  crops  gen- 
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erally  advocated  for  the  Philippines  none  has  created  up  to  this  time  the  same 
interest  that  has  been  manifested  In  maguey.  This  fact  has  suggested  the  desir- 
ablity  of  issuing  similar  circulars  on  such  other  subjects  as  kapok,  com,  rice, 
pineapples,  cacao,  and  sesamum,  and  all  of  the  Infective  animal  diseases  preva- 
lent in  the  Islands. 

The  mailing  list  of  the  bureau  has  been  revised,  so  as  to  avoid  sending  bul- 
letins and  other  publications  to  persons  who  would  not  receive  and  make  good 
use  of  them. 

Crop  Repobtb  and  Statistics, 
oboanization. 

In  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  provision  was  made 
for  a  statistician,  whose  duty  It  should  be  to  organize  and  give  constant  super- 
vision to  a  crop- reporting  service  throughout  the  islands,  and  so  record  and 
classify  the  statistics  thus  obtained  that  they  should  be  available  for  reference 
and  publication. 

On  October  1,  1906,  Mr.  B.  L.  Moss  was  appointed  to  this  position,  and  began 
at  once  the  organization  of  the  work.  On  October  29  he  presented  a  report  and 
recommendation  to  the  director  of  agriculture  in  which  a  proposed  plan  of  or- 
ganization was  giv«i.  The  proposed  work  of  this  division,  briefly  stated,  was  to 
obtain  regular  and  reliable  information  relative  to  crops  and  live  stock  In  all 
parts  of  the  islands;  to  summarize  and  tabulate  this  information  so  that  it  may 
be  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  available,  and  to  publish  such  i)art  thereof 
as  may  seem  desirable. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  Information  required  It  was  proposed  to  organize  a 
crop-reporting  service  with  a  corps  of  municipal,  provincial,  and  district  re- 
porters, the  latter  to  be  our  agricultural  Inspectors,  who  were  also  to  have  a 
general  supervision  of  the  work  of  all  other  reporters.  E^ach  one  of  these  re- 
porters was  to  funish  a  regular  monthly  and  annual  report  on  the  agricultural 
condltlcms  within  his  municipality,  province,  or  district,  to  be  made  out  on  forms 
furnished  by  this  bureau.  This  service,  except  in  the  case  of  our  regularly  ap- 
pointed inspectors,  was  to  be  gratuitous.  The  crops  to  be  reported  upon  were 
abaca,  maguey,  sugar,  rice,  copra,  and  tobacco.  The  Information  to  be  furnished 
regarding  these  crops  included  the  area  planted  and  harvested,  condition  and 
value  of  croi>s,  etc.  The  live  stock  to  be  reported  upon  Included  horses,  cattle, 
carabaos,  goats,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  Information  to  be  furnished  regarding 
live  stock  included  the  number  and  condition  of  animals,  increase  and  decrease, 
number  of  cases  of  disease,  and  nature  of  disease. 

BUBEAU   OF   AGRICULTUBAL   DISTRICTS. 

It  had  been  planned  to  divide  the  entire  archipelago  into  districts,  In  each  of 
which  should  be  stationed  at  least  one  veterinarian  and  one  agricultural  in- 
spector or  assistant  inspector.  It  was  arranged  that,  when  opi>ortunlty  ijer- 
mitted,  the  representatives  of  this  bureau,  especially  the  agricultural  insi)ectors, 
should  employ  their  time  in  personally  organizing  and  sui)ervising  the  crop 
reporting  service. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  has  established  nine  agricultural  districts,  in- 
clading  all  provinces  and  Important  islands,^ as  follows: 

District  No,  J, — Cagayan,  Isabela,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya;  headquarters,  Tugue- 
garao;  substation,  Ilagan. 

District  No,  2, — Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sur,  and  I^  Union ;  headquarters,  Vlgan ; 
substations,  Laoag  and  San  Fernando  (La  Union). 

District  No,  S, — Pangasinan;  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  Tarlac;  head- 
quarters, Dagupan;  substations,  Bagulo,  Cervantes,  and  Tarlac. 

District  No,  ^. — Zambales,  Bataan,  Pampanga,  Nueva  Eclja,  La  I^aguna, 
Rizal,  Manila,  Cavite,  Batangas,  Tayabas  (part  on  west  coast),  Mindoro,  Pala- 
wan, Marinduque,  Romblon,  and  Bulacan ;  headquarters,  Manila ;  substations, 
Iba,  Lamao,  San  Fernando  (Pampanga),  San  Isidro,  Batangas,  Lipa,  Lucena, 
Santa  Cruz  (La  Laguna),  and  Alabang. 

District  No,  5, — ^Ambos  Camarines,  Albay,  Sorsogon,  Masbate,  and  Tayabas 
(part  on  east  coast) ;  headquarters,  Legaspl;  substations,  Nueva  Caceres,  Sor- 
soicon,  and  Masbate. 

District  No,  6. — Samar  and  eastern  Leyte;  headquarters,  Tacloban;  substa- 
tion, Catbalogan. 
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District  No,  7.— Cebu,  Negros  Oriental,  Bohol,  Mlsaniis,  Surigao,  and  western 
I^yte;  headquarters,  Cebu;  substations,  Tagbilaran,  Dumaguete,  Cagayan,  knd 
Surigao. 

District  No.  8.— Iloilo,  Capiz,  Antique,  and  Negros  Occidental;  headquarters. 
Hollo;  substations,  Silay,  La  Carlota,  and  Caplz. 

District  No,  9, — Moro  Province ;  headquarters,  Zamboanga ;  substation,  Davao. 

SUBSEQUENT  OPERATIONS. 

The  annual  report  form  for  the  calendar  year  1900  was  prepared  and  sent 
out  to  all  correspondents  who,  up  to  January  1,  had  been  engaged  to  undertake 
the  work.  The  preparation  of  reports  was  not  fully  understood  by  the  corre- 
spondents, and  after  a  wait  of  30  days  only  a  few  dozen  reports  had  been 
filled  out  and  returned.  On  February  1  Mr.  Moss  was  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence with  i)ermi88ion  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  from  that  date  to  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  II.  T.  Edwards  was  in  charge  of  this  work.  Much 
of  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  was  8i)ent  in  corresponding  with  provincial 
and  municipal  authorities  with  a  view  to  securing  their  hearty  cooperation 
in  this  work,  and  the  agricultural  insiiectors  and  other  employees  of  this  bu- 
reau in  the  provinces  visited  many  different  municipalities  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  personally  with  correspondents  who  would  furnish  us  with  the  de- 
sired information. 

A  number  of  circular  letters  were  sent  out  and  the  correspondence  Involved 
has  been  necessarily  very  extensive.  A  system  of  filing  and  indexing  the  reports 
received  was  efl'ected  and  blank  forms  were  prepared  for  tabulating  all  of  the 
statistics  obtained. 

All  of  this  work  has  taken  much  time  and  patience,  but  the  results  obtained 
have  been  fairly  satisfactory. 

PROGBESS  OF  THE  WORK. 

The  establishment  of  an  efficient  crop-reporting  service  in  a  country  like  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  agriculture  is  comparatively  undeveloped  and  trans- 
portation facilities  are  limited,  is  necessarily  slow  work.  In  view  of  the  con- 
ditions above  mentioned,  it  is  considered  that  the  progress  made  is  most  en- 
couraging. On  January  1  the  service  was  in  process  of  organization.  At  that 
time  we  had  no  reporters  and  had  received  no  reports.  On  June  30  we  had  a 
corps  of  370  municipal  reiwjrters,  representing  308  municipalities,  or  nearly 
one-half  the  total  number  of  municipalities  in  the  islands,  and  had  received  a 
total  number  of  1,628  reports.  It  is  believed  that  the  practicability  of  establish- 
ing a  crop-reporting  service  in  this  country  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  that 
this  service  can  be  extended  during  the  present  year  so  as  to  include  every  mu- 
nicipality  in   the  archipelago. 

We  now  send  every  month  to -each  reporter  a  printed  form  for  the  report,  a 
stamiied  return  envelope,  and  a  circular  or  circular  letter  on  some  agricultural 
subject  of  current  interest. 

QUALITY  OF  REPORTS. 

The  primary  requisites  of  an  efficient  crop  reporter  are  that  he  shall  prepare 
accurate  and  complete  rei)orts,  and  shall  forward  these  reports  regularly  and 
promptly.  The  preparation  of  satisfactory  crop  reports  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  experience  and  training,  and  all  of  our  reporters  are  as  yet  new  to  the 
work.  We  receive  many  excellent  rei)orts  and  others  that  might  well  be  im- 
proved. The  quality  as  a  whole  is  very  good,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  will  improve  as  our  reporters  become  accustomed  to  the  work  and 
gain  more  experience.  They  are  not  received  as  promptly  as  might  be  desired, 
but  improvement  in  this  direction  is  noticeable  from  month  to  month. 

COMPILATION  OF  REPORTS. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compile  or  tabulate  the 
statistics  received.  The  necessary  forms  for  this  tabulation  have  been  prepared 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  As  soon  as  they  are  received  this 
work  can  be  taken  up. 
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PUBLICATION   OF  BEPOBTS. 

An  essential  part  of  a  crop-reporting  service  is  the  prompt  publication  of  the 
data  received.  This  worlt  can  not  be  satisfactortly  done  until  the  service  is 
fairly  well  established.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  only  crop-service  data  pub- 
lished have  been  a  few  brief  reports  on  agricultural  conditions  in  the  provinces. 
This  service  now  furnishes  sufficient  material  for  a  monthly  "  Crop  Iteporter," 
and  such  a  publication  would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

PBACnCAL  BESULTS  OF  THE  CBOP-BEPORTING  SERVICE. 

The  collection  of  statistics  and  Information  regarding  agricultural  conditions 
throughout  the  islands  is  a  most  important  line  of  work,  but  of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  crop-reporting  service  brings  the  bureau  into 
direct  touch  with  the  farmers  of  every  municipality  where  we  have  a  reporter, 
not  occasionally  and  infrequently,  but  regularly  every  month.  The  reporter  is, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  representative  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  in  the  munici- 
pality. He  knows  what  the  bureau  is  in  a  position  to  do  for  the  farmers,  and 
the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  his  particular  municipality.  The  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  improvement  of  agricultural  conditions  in  the  provinces  is  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  average  Filipino  farmer.  The  crop  service  offers  a  simple  and 
practicable  means  of  bringing  this  about 

In  connection  with  the  monthly  reports  we  receive  many  requests  for  seeds, 
plants,  and  publications,  and  for  assistance  in  the  work  of  stamping  out  infec- 
tive animal  diseases  and  destroying  pests.  As  our  reporters  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  when,  through  the  monthly  reports,  we  know 
more  about  the  actual  conditions  in  each  municipality,  this  work  can  be  largely 
extended. 

Public  Services. 

seed  and  plant  distribution. 


Interest  in  the  seed  distrtbution  remains  unabated.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants for  seed  is  increasing,  and  the  amount  of  seed  sent  out  has  exceeded  that 
of  any  previous  year.  A  gratifying  feature  of  this  work  has  been  the  largely 
increased  number  of  applications  for  farm  seeds.  During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1907,  42  per  cent  of  all  the  collections  issued  were  farm  seJed  as  com- 
pared with  20.5  per  cent  for  the  previous  year. 

The  total  distributions  of  farm  and  garden  seeds  during  the  year  have  been 
as  follows :  Farm  seeds  2,184  collections,  each  of  which  contained  one  or  more 
kinds  of  seed ;  garden  seeds  3,763  collections,  averaging  8  packets  of  seed  to  each 
collection.  These  were  sent  to  3,078  different  persons  in  519  different  munici- 
palities and  barrios.  This  distribution  included  every  province  in  the  archipe- 
lago. In  addition  to  seeds  sent  out,  1,361  packets  of  garden  seeds  were  given 
to  people  who  called  at  the  office  of  the  bureau  in  Manila. 

CLASSES  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  DISTBIBUTED. 

The  vartous  seeds  and  plants  distributed  during  the  past  year  may  be  classi- 
fied under  the  following  heads : 

1.  General  farm  crop  seeds. 

2.  Maguey   plants. 

3.  Garden  vegetable  seeds. 

4.  Flower  or  ornamental  plant  seeds. 

General  farm  crop  seeds, — Distributions  of  farm  seeds  of  especial  Interest 
were  field  com,  sesamum,  Carolina  golden  rice,  and  peanuts.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  com  distributed  was  produced  at  the  Singalong  experiment  sta- 
tion whererfor  the  first  time,  we  succeeded  in  raising  seed  corn  that  was,  in 
all  respects,  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  type  procured  from  the  United 
States.  A  part  of  the  sesamum  seed  distributed  was  acquired  by  purchase  and 
a  part  was  donated  by  M.  BJdoard  Vidal,  of  Manila,  who  selected  this  bureau 
as  the  medium  for  the  widest  and  most  effective  distribution  of  this  valuable 
oil  seed. 

Our  experiences  and  those  of  others  have  been  generally  good  with  broom 
com,  field  com,  cowpeas,  velvet  bean,  Kafir  com,  sorghum,  rice,  and  sugar 
cane.    Of  cotton,  teosinte,  and  the  new  varieties  of  tobacco  and  peanuts,  we 
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have  not  yet  received  reports  sufficient  to  Jostif^y  conclusions.  Barley  and  oats 
fail  to  produce  grain  and  indicate  usefulness  as  forage  plants  only  at  hl^h 
altitudes.  Alfalfas  and  clovers  in  the  lowlands  have  invariably ^died  out,  even 
where  the  soils  were  inoculated  with  the  specific  bacteria  called  for  by  each 
species.  At  high  elevation  sufficient  success  has  been  attained  to  Justify  fur- 
ther experimental  work  with  these  plants. '  Rape  and  rye  have  been  tried  only 
at  La  Trinidad,  and  data  of  results  obtained  have  not  yet  been  received. 

Maguey  plants. — The  distribution  of  Hawaiian  sisal  plants  has  had  three 
direct  results:  It  has  introduced  into  the  islands  an  improved  variety  of 
maguey,  has  furnished  a  supply  of  plants  in  localities  where  Philippine  maguey 
could  not  l^e  obtained,  and  has  greatly  stimulated  the  planting  of  our  local 
maguey. 

The  first  lot  of  5(K000  Hawaiian  sisal  plants  was  received  In  Manila  in  July, 
1906.  They  were  distributed  in  8  provinces,  largely  through  the  provincial 
governors. 

The  second  lot  of  50,000  plants  was  received  in  August,  1906.  They  were 
distributed  In  18  provinces,  both  through  provincial  officials  and  direct  to  the 
farmers. 

The  third  lot  of  120,000  plants  was  received  In  November,  1906.  Of  this 
shipment  15,000  were  sold  to  the  Moro  Province  at  cost  price,  10,000  were  fur- 
nished the  bureau  of  lands  for  distribution  on  the  friar  estates,  5,000  were 
planted  at  the  Lamao  Experiment  Station,  and  the  remaining  90,000  were  dis- 
tributed In  33  difTerent  provinces.  The  total  number  of  Hawaiian  plants  re- 
ceived and  distributed  during  the  year  was  220,000.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
these  plants  have  been  distributed  through  provincial  governors,  teachers,  and 
other  responsible  i)ersons.  Our  records  show  that  37  provinces  and  districts, 
196  muuiciimlltles,  and  502  Individual  farmers  have  received  Hawaiian  sisal 
plants.  It  has  been  imi)<)ssible,  however,  to  obtain  complete  data  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  ultimate  distribution  of  these  plants  has  been  much  more  wide- 
spread than  is  Indicated  by  these  figures. 

During  the  i>ast  six  months  we  have  received  many  reports  stating  that  the 
Hawaiian  plants  have  given  entire  satisfaction  and  numerous  requests  for  more 
have  been  received. 

On  June  30,  1907,  the  total  number  of  requests  that  had  been  received  for 
maguey  plants  was  1,342.  These  requests  were  received  from  43  provinces  and 
districts  and  from  381  municipalities.  In  order  to  supply  this  demand  for 
maguey  plants  an  order  was  placed  in  February,  1907,  with  the  Hawaii  agri- 
cultural exr)eriment  station  for  500,000  sisal  pole  plants,  to  be  delivered  In 
Manila  during  July  and  August  of  the  present  year. 

Garden  vegelahle  sreds. — T Unqualified  success  has  been  reported  from  every 
province,  excepting  Samar,  with  beans,  beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  eggplant,  mus- 
tard, okra,  i)epperB.  radishes,  parsley.  New  Zealand  spinach,  tomatoes,  and  tur- 
nips. Sweet  com,  American  cucumbers,  melons,  watermelons,  and  squashes 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  conflicting  reiwrts,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
"very  good"  to  "complete  failure."  All  persons  who  have  had  failures,  except 
in  growing  corn,  concur  in  attributing  their  Ipsses  chiefly  to  insect  enemies, 
which  through  ignorance,  apathy,  or  neglect  to  procure  the  proper  remedies, 
have  remained  unchecked.  Brussels  sprouts,  rhubarb,  and  French  artichokes, 
so  far  as  tried,  have  proved  most  unsatisfactory.  Asparagus  has  made  a  very 
strong  growth  wherever  planted,  but  since  it  has  no  winter  resting  period  here 
it  tends  to  produce  small  tips  and  a  heavy  growth  of  plume.  Kohlrabi  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  size  was  grown  by  the  bureau  experimentally  and  Is  deemed 
worthy  of  considerable  distribution.  Celery  has  made  good  growth,  but  has  so 
far  resisted  all  attemi)t8  to  blanch  It  without  Its  rusting  badly.  American 
peas.  If  planted  so  as  to  mature  In  our  coolest  season.  Invariably  fruit,  but  are 
not  as  prolific  at  low  altitudes  as  could  be  desired.  A  few  of  the  edible  podded 
Japanese  varieties  gave  heavy  yields,  and  a  large  distribution  of  these  varieties 
Is  contemplated. 

Flower  and  ornamental  plant  needs, — Heretofore  the  bureau  hasliot  distribu- 
ted flower  seeds,  but  as  there  has  been  a  constantly  Increasing  demand  for  this 
class  of  seeds  a  small  supply  was  purchased  during  the  past  year.  These  flower 
seeds  have  been  distributed  to  173  persons.  The  following  varieties  of  flower 
seeds  have  been  sent  out:  Amaranthus,  balsam,  calendula,  caliopsls,  cockscomb, 
marigold,  jwrtulaeca,  zinnia,  nasturtium,  and  ageratum.  Excellent  flowers  of 
all  of  these,  except  the  last  two,  have  been  secured.  The  failure  of  the  last  is 
remarkable  for  the  reason  that  a  closely  allied  species  occurs  as  a  noxious  weed 
throughout  the  archipelago. 
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NATURE   OF    REQUESTS. 

Two  very  gratifying  features  in  connection  with  the  seed  and  plant  distri- 
bution during  the  past  year  are  worthy  of  mention.  One  is  the  greatly  increas- 
ing number  of  small  farmers  who  apply  at  the  office  hi  person  for  seeds,  and 
the  other  is  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  which 
have  been  received  from  the  provinces  of  Samar  and  Leyte.  During  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  year  there  were  received  a  large  number  of  requests  from 
these  two  provinces  for  both  field  and  garden  seeds.  This  seems  to  have  resulted 
directly  from  the  restoration  of  peace  in  these  two  provinces,  and  shows  that  the 
people  there  are  now  resuming  their  normal  occupations  on  the  farms. 

PROPOSED    CHANGES. 

During  the  past  two  years  only  one  distribution  of  seeds  has  been  made  each 
year,  this  distribution  beginning  the  latter  part  of  September  and  lasting 
through  December.  At  this  period  of  the  year  conditions  prevailing  on  the  west 
coasts  of  most  of  the  islands  are  best  suited  to  gardening  and  farming  opera- 
tions. There  Is  a  small  demand  throughout  the  year,  esi)eclally  from  Americans 
and  school  children,  but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  seeds  In  satisfac- 
tory condition  many  of  these  requests  have  been  held  over  for  the  dry-season 
distribution.  Now  that  there  is  a  growing  demand  on  the  east  coast  of  those 
islands,  where  the  seasons  are  the  reverse  of  those  on  the  west  coast,  It  is 
thought  that  a  return  to  the  custom  of  making  two  seed  distributions  i)er  annum 
will  be  demanded.  Two  distributions  each  year  will  necessitate  two  Importa- 
tions, for  the  reason  that  seeds  deteriorate  rapidly  In  this  country.  The  diffi- 
culties of  keeping  seeds  In  i)erfect  condition  In  these  Islands  are  sufficiently 
great  at  best,  and  It  would  be  Inviting  certain  failure  to  attempt  the  distribu- 
tion of  seeds  which  had  been  kept  on  hand  a  number  of  months. 

STEAM    PLOWING. 
LANDS    PLOWED. 

In  November,  1906,  the  large  steam  plow  formerly  used  at  the  Murcia  rice 
farm  was  shipped  to  the  Santa  Rosa  friar  estate,  with  a  view  to  Its  use  in  plow- 
hig  the  lands  formerly  cultivated  In  sugar  on  that  estate.  These  lands  have  been 
abandoned  for  about  ten  years,  have  become  overgrown  with  a  dense  growth  of 
the  native  grasses,  talahlb  and  cogon,  as  well  as  occasional  8ix)ts  of  timber,  so 
that  It  is  almost  impossible  to  break  them  again  with  farm  animals.  There 
are  two  classes  of  land  on  this  estate.  The  lowlands  along  the  lake  shore  are 
of  a  sandy  nature,  intermixed  with  silt  bro^ight  down  by  the  small  streams 
originating  In  the  near-by  mountains.  These  are  generally  cultivated  In  rice, 
and  are  so  covered  with  dikes  for  retaining  the  irrigation  water  that  It  Is  Im- 
practicable to  plow  them  with  a  steam  plow.  The  foothills  lying  between  the 
lowlands  and  the  mountains  are  of  a  gentle,  rolling  nature,  and  of  black  vol- 
canic formation.  There  is  occasionally  a  sandy  spot  or  a  hill,  on  top  of  which 
there  is  a  heavy  layer  of  reddish  iron-ore  gravel,  but  In  general  the  soils  are 
black  in  color,  of  fine  texture,  and  quite  pasty  when  wet. 

OBSTACLES. 

An  effort  was  made  to  use  a  steam  gang  consisting  of  six  14-lnch  share  plows 
of  the  sandy  land  type,  the  only  plow  of  this  kind  owned  by  this  bureau.  As  was 
predicted,  it  would  not  turn  the  soil  and  was  soon  pronounced  a  complete  failure. 
An  effort  was  then  made  to  use  an  8-dlsk  steam  gang.  This  worked  fairly  well 
where  the  land  was  sandy,  free  from  grass  and  trash,  and  especially  where  it 
had  been  broken  once.  However,  land  once  gotten  into  this  condition  is  easily 
plowed  by  the  use  of  farm  animals,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  a  steam 
plow.  As  this  gang  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  failure,  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations followed  in  an  effort  to  find  a  plow  which  would  do  this  work 
properly.  The  result  was  the  building  of  two  gangs  carrying  8  and  12  disks, 
respectively,  and  a  middle  breaker  each.  These  gangs  have  extra  heavy  frames, 
triangular  in  shape,  and  the  drawbars  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
The  middle  breaker,  with  a  heavy  wheel  in  the  rear.  Is  at  the  apex  of  the  frame. 
An  equal  number  of  disks  are  set  on  each  side,  one  half  of  them  turning  the  dirt 
in  one  direction  and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  E^ach  gang  has 
3  wheels,  all  of  which  are  adjustable  by  levers,  and  are  used  for  regulating  the 
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depth  of  the  cut.  The  large  gang  cuts  a  swath  12  feet  wide,  or  4^  feet  more  than 
the  gang  of  6-share  plows,  and  is  apparently  drawn  by  the  SS-horsepower 
engine  as  easily  as  the  latter.  The  small  gang  cuts  about  8  feet  and  was  made 
for  the  IS-horsepower  thrashing  engine,  which  has  been  sent  to  Santa  Rosa 
from  Cavite  Province.  It  has,  however,  proved  too  heavy,  and  two  of  the  disks 
have  been  removed,  thus  decreasing  the  cut  to  about  6}  feet.  Both  gan'gs  have 
been  pronounced,  by  the  farm  machinery  expert  of  this  bureau,  a  decided  suc- 
cess, and  while  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  dry  season  for  steam  plowing  was 
consumed  in  making  the  experiments,  it  seems  probable  that  we  arc  now  pre- 
pared for  such  plowing  as  may  be  demanded  in  the  future.  Many  difficulties 
have  had  to  be  met  and  overcome  in  connection  with  steam  plowing,  among 
which  is  the  inability  of  the  landowners  to  do  a  reasonable  part  in  connection 
with  the  work  and  the  necessity  for  accomplishing  practically  everything  at 
government  expense.  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  landowners  should 
furnish  the  labor,  haul  the  water,  and  furnish  the  fuel,  which  latter  was  to 
consist  of  dry  wood  cut  In  the  vicinity.  The  labor  they  have  furnished  has  been 
quite  unsatisfactory,  because  most  of  the  plowing  is  being  done  quite  a  distance 
from  where  any  people  live.  The  laborers  have  not  as  a  general  rule  camiied 
with  the  plowing  outfit,  but  have  returned  to  their  residences  In  the  barrios  at 
night,  and  have  been  correspondingly  late  reporting  for  duty  the  following  morn- 
ing. Animals  for  hauling  wood  and  water  have  been  quite  scarce,  and  the 
available  supply  of  dry  wood  was  soon  exhausted.  It  is  not  practicable  to  cut 
and  cure  wood  except  in  the  dry  season,  and  as  this  work  has  been  neglected, 
the  continuation  of  plowing  oi)eratlous  with  only  wood  as  a  fuel  seems  Im- 
practicable. Realizing  these  difficulties,  the  landowners  sent  a  delegation  to 
Manila  with  a  request  that  the  government  supply  the  necessary  fuel  and  charge 
It  as  a  part  of  the  exi)ense  of  plowing  the  land.  The  price  at  which  this  bureau 
agreed  to  plow  the  land  with  lalwr,  fuel,  and  water  furnished  by  the  landowners 
was  ^5  i)er  hectare.  To  furnish  coal  as  a  fuel  for  this  plowing  will  practi- 
cally double  the  expense,  and  as  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  put  a  trained  force 
of  hands  paid  and  subsisted  by  the  government  on  each  of  the  plows,  it  Is  feared 
that  steam  plowing  will  cost  more  than  the  landowners  will  feel  Justified  in 
paying. 

PROSPECTS. 

There  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  steam  plowing  on  other  friar  estates 
and  private  lands  in  the  provinces  lying  near  Manila.  It  Is  not  thought  wise  to 
encourage  the  people  to  believe  that  this  work  Is  an  entire  success.  In  view  of 
the  difficulties  which  this  bureau  has  had  to  contend  with  during  the  past  year. 
If  the  Infective  animal  diseases  constantly  destroying  the  domestic  animals  used 
for  draft  purposes  on  the  farms  could  be  placed  under  control,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  making  It  reasonably  safe  to  Import  cattle.  It  Is  probable  that  plowing 
with  animals  would  be  a  better  method  of  reclaiming  the  uncultivated  lands 
than  to  freely  advocate  steam  plowing. 

ADVICE. 

A  number  of  trips  of  investigation  have  been  made  by  the  assistant  director 
to  the  different  friar  estates  and  several  private  haciendas  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  landowners  relative  to  Improvements  on  the  same.  One  trip  made 
to  the  Imus  estate,  where  there  was  considerable  demand  for  steam  plowing, 
developed  the  fact  that  there  was  no  road  over  which  a  steam  plow  could  be 
taken  before  reaching  the  lands  where  the  plowing  was  desired,  and  that  pos- 
sibly three-fourths  of  these  lands  were  overgrown  with  timber  and  brush  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  oi)eratlon  of  a  traction  engine  was  practically  out  of  the 
question.  The  owners  were  furnished  with  stump  pullers,  advised  to  clear  the 
land  from  timber,  and  make  an  effort  gradually  to  bring  It  Into  cultivation  by 
means  of  domestic  animals. 

A  trip  was  also  made  to  the  friar  estates  lying  immediately  northeast  of 
Manila,  with  a  view  to  investigating  the  character  of  the  land,  that  recom- 
mendations might  be  made  regarding  the  most  desirable  crops  to  be  planted 
there.  These  estates  are  not.  as  a  general  rule,  adapted  to  the  growing  of  rice 
and  susrar  cane  on  account  of  the  extremely  shallow  soil  and  scarcity  of  irriga- 
tion water.  They  are,  however,  admirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  maguey, 
kapok,  ilang-llang,  and  such  other  crops  as  are  not  exacting  In  the  matter  of 
soil  and  water. 
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PLATE  1.     THE  COCOANUT  (COCOS  NUCIFERA  LINN  J. 
(A  staple  crop  in  the  Philippines.) 
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PLATE  5.     ABACA  FRUIT  AND  SEED. 
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PLATE  9.     SWEET  SORQHUM  AT  THE  SINGALONG  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 
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The  Muntinlupa  estate  was  visited  in  the  moDth  of  October,  1906,  and  after 
a  careful  investigation  recommendation  was  made  that  all  of  the  unleased 
portion  of  this  estate  be  surveyed  into  large  blocks  and  offered  for  lease  and 
sale  for  the  purpose  of  planting  maguey.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the 
bureau  of  lands,  and  practically  all  of  the  land  was  leased  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

LOANS  or   ANIMALS   FOB  BREEDING   PVBF08ES. 

The  bureau  of  agrl<:rulture  has  continued  to  furnish  American  stallions,  jacks, 
bulls,  and  boars  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  provinces.  In  many  cases  the 
number  of  services  rendered  by  these  animals  has  not  been  as  large  as  could 
reasonably  be  expected.  This  fact  has  been  due  to  several  different  causes, 
among  which  are  the  following :  There  is  a  notable  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  better  blood.  In  some  cases  horses  stationed  in  the  best  horse-breed- 
ing districts  have  had  practically  no  service,  while  hundreds  of  mares  In  easy 
reach  were  running  at  large  with  a  herd  of  horses  containing  numerous  native 
stallions  of  all  ages  and  qualities.  In  many  cases  the  native  owner  of  mares 
does  not  even  take  the  pains  to  breed  them  to  the  best  native  ponies.  During 
the  year  11  stallions  and  2  Jacks  have  rendered  228  services.  Of  these,  1  Arabian 
stallion  in  a  remote  mountain  district  has  served  62  mares,  2  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  have  served  75,  and  the  remaining  10  have  ser\'ed  only  91,  or  dn  average 
of  only  a  little  over  9  each. 

The  groundless  fear  that  native- mares  would  not  foal  colts  sired  by  larger 
horses  has  also  continued  to  exert  a  bad  influence.  In  other  cases  horses  have 
been  loaned  to  private  parties,  whose  interest  in  their  use  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  breeding  of  their  own  animals,  and  under  such  circumstances  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  secure  outside  mares  to  be  bred.  There  have  also  been  circulated 
various  rumors,  such  as  the  charging  of  extortionate  stud  fees,  or  the  taking 
of  part  of  the  colts  by  the  man  having  the  horse  in  charge,  all  of  which  no  doubt 
have  had  their  influence  in  deterring  those  who  might  otherwise  have  patronized 
the  horses. 

A  number  of  excellent  colts  have  been  reported  during  the  past  few  months. 
No  systematic  Inspection  of  the  foals  has  yet  been  made,  but  this  work  will  be 
undertaken  during  the  coming  dry  season. 

Three  of  the  stallions  have  been  taken  out  of  private  hands  and  placed  in 
charge  of  employees  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  The  persons  having  charge 
of  these  horses  have  been  instructed  to  campaign  them  and  to  obtain,  if  prac- 
ticable, full  service  lists  for  each  one.  It  is  believed  that  this  method  will  give 
better  results  than  any  other,  and  that  it  should  be  adopted  in  the  future,  as 
the  horses  are  liable  to  die  at  any  time  without  having  rendered  a  satisfactory 
amount  of  service.  It  will  be  somewhat  expensive  to  handle  the  stallions  in  this 
way,  but  the  good  work  they  are  capable  of  doing  and  the  amount  of  money 
already  invested  in  them  are  sufficient  reasons  to  justify  such  expense. 

There  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  American  and  Australian 
bulls,  and  while  but  few  have  been  furnished  the  past  year,  this  is  oiie  line 
of  public  service  which  will  be  pushed  in  the  future.  A  number  of  excellent 
young  bulls  are  now  being  raised.  All  of  these  bulls  have  been  or  will  be  im- 
munized to  rinderi)est  and  sent  to  provinces  where  their  services  are  likely  to  be 
or  the  most  value. 

During  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  the  prospects  for  a  further  distri- 
bution of  Berkshire  i)igs  seemed  very  bright  but  on  account  of  the  advent  of 
cholera  among  them  the  latter  part  of  November  the  entire  lot  except  6  sows 
died.  About  four  months'  time  was  lost  in  obtaining  another  good  boar  from 
Australia,  and  It  will  be  well  into  the  next  fiscal  year  before  we  shall  have 
another  lot  of  pigs  ready  for  sale  or  distribution.  There  is  a  constantly  grow- 
ing demand  for  pigs,  and  while  the  people  generally  have  no  disposition  to  pay 
fancy  prices  for  them  there  is  a  reasonable  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  well- 
bred  pigs  are  superior  to  those  of  the  native  tyi)e. 

We  have  also  had  a  number  of  requests  for  the  loan  of  Angora  and  Maltese 
milk  goats,  but  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  able  to  furnish  only  one 
Angora  and  two  Maltese  billies  for  public '^rv ice. 

There  has  been  a  small  demand  for  poultry,  which  has  generally  been  met 
by  directing  the  inquirer  to  local  dealers  who  have  poultry  for  sale.  As  the 
few  chickens  still  owned  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture  have  been  loaned  to 
another  bureau  we  have  not  been  able  to  supply  this  line  of  live  stock. 
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FABMS   ABANDONED. 

Two  farms  have  been  abandoned  daring  the  year.  One  of  tbese  was  the 
dairy  farm  operated  at  San  Juan  del  Monte,  near  Manila,  where  the  dairy  herd 
had  been  kept  for  a  little  more  than  two  years.  The  area  of  land  available 
at  San  Juan  del  Monte  was  small,  very  stony,  rendered  dangerous  for  cattle 
by  the  large  number  of  stone  quarries  scattered  over  it ;  furthermore,  the  land 
was  In  litigation,  and  the  courts  have  since  decided  that  it  is  not  the  property 
of  the  government  The  dairy  herd  was  moved  from  there  on  December  29 
to  a  place  selected  for  a  new  dairy  farm  on  the  Muntlnlupa  friar  estate,  in 
the  southern  portion  of  Rizal  Province. 

The  other  farm  that  was  abandoned  was  a  tract  of  about  25  hectares  of  land 
on  the  Santa  Cruz  friar  estate,  in  Cavite  Province,  which  was  under  cultiva- 
tion in  rice.  A  par^  of  this  piece  of  land  was  plowed  by  means  of  a  petroleum 
traction  engine,  which  this  bureau  was  testing,  and  the  remainder  was  broken 
with  the  18-horsepower  threshing  engine,  which  had  been  sent  to  San  Francisco 
de  Malabon  in  connection  with  the  rice-threshing  outfit  belonging  to  this  bureau. 
A  strong  prejudice  had  grown  up  there  against  the  work  of  the  threshing 
machine,  which  made  It  impracticable  to  operate  it  during  the  last  harvest 
season.  The  exact  cause  of  this  prejudice  is  not  known,  but  Is  reputed  to  be  a 
superstition  or  belief  that  rice  threshed  on  the  machine  is  in  some  way  injured, 
so  that  it  produces  a  low-grade  product  in  milling.  It  was  not  the  Intention 
of  this  bureau  to  plant  the  land  plowed,  but  to  lease  it  to  small  planters  resid- 
ing on  the  friar  estate.  As  no  applicant  appeared  to  take  it  and  as  we  had 
just  Imported  a  large  supply  of  Carolina  golden  rice,  it  was  decided  to  plant 
the  same  at  Santa  Cruz  and  to  produce  seed  for  distribution.  It  was  not  known 
at  the  time  that  the  Carolina  golden  rice  was  a  short-season  variety  and  would 
not  stand  transplanting.  The  result  was  that,  although  the  plants  grew  very 
rapidly  In  the  seed  beds,  wheu  transplanted  they  failed  to  recover  from  the 
dwarfing  effect.  The  harvest  was  less  than  the  seed  sown  and  was  pronounced 
a  decided  failure.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  rice  was 
sown  in  drill  at  the  Slngalong  experiment  station  in  thin,  sandy  soil  and  pro- 
duced at  the  rate  of  52  cavans  per  hectare  without  artificial  irrigation.  At  the 
time  the  threshing  engine  was  removed  from  Santa  Crufc  all  of  the  machinery 
and  implements  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  rice  were  shipped  back  to  Manila. 

NEW  FABM  ESTABLISHED. 

One  farm  has  been  opened  during  the  year.  It  is  known  as  the  Alabang 
stock  farm,  and  when  thoroughly  equipped  all  of  the  live  stock  belonging  to 
the  bureau^ of  agriculture,  which  has  been  kept  in  a  number  of  places  in  and 
around  Manila,  will  be  taken  to  this  farm. 

MACIIINEBT   INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  absence  of  the  machinery  expert  of  this  bureau,  who  was  In  the  United 
States  from  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  until  December,  has  seriously 
handlcapi)ed  our  machinery  Investigations.  Some  i>rogress  has  been  made, 
however,  in  this  work.  • 

ABACA    MACHINES. 

There  has  been  more  definite  progress  made  during  the  past  year  in  the  work 
of  perfecting  and  introducing  abaca-cleaning  machines  than  in  any  previous 
year  In  the  history  of  the  islands. 

The  development  of  the  **  Welbom-Bracy  "  abaca -cleaning  machine,  of  which 
mention  was  made  In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  has 
been  continued  by  the  company  which  controls  it.  The  essential  principle  is 
that  it  cleans  the  fiber  by  means  of  knives  on  revolving  wheels.  A  machine 
considerably  larger  than  the  original  model  has  been  designed,  and  the  first  of 
these  larger  machines  was  completed  during  the  month  of  April.  The  weight 
is  about  2  tons,  Its  operation  reqnlros  from  12  to  15  horsepower,  and  it  can  not 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  so-called  "  portable "  machines.  A 
contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of  10  more,  which  are  to  be  built  in 
Manila,  and  the  owners  of  this  patent  seem  absolutely  confident  that  they  have 
a  thoroughly  reliable  machine. 

In  October,  1906,  a  prospectus  was  issued  by  the  proposed  Manila  Hemp 
Machine  Company  in  which  it  wfts  stated  that  the  original  Welbom-Bracy 
machine  would  clean  1,000  pounds  of  dry  abaca  fiber  in  ten  hours.    TMs  clean- 
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ing  capacity  has  not  been  folly  realised,  however,  since  the  machine  has  been 
placed  in  the  field.  The  engineer  who  has  operated  both  the  original  and  the 
Improved  machine  states  that  the  latter  has  been  given  a  test  run  of  eight  hours, 
during  which  time  625  abaca  stalks  yielding  432  pounds  of  dry  fiber  were 
cleaned.  This  gives  an  average  of  54  pounds  per  hour,  or  540  pounds  per  day 
of  t«i  hours.  It  should  also  be  said  to  the  credit  of  this  machine  that  its 
capacity  depends  largely  on  the  skill  of  the  operators  and  that  th^se  results 
were  obtained  in  a  locality  where  labor  Is  very  scarce  and  inefficient  and  where 
many  of  the  laborers  had  never  before  seen  a  machine  of  any  kind  In  operation. 
The  engineer  claims  that  after  this  labor  has  been  trained  for  three  or  four 
months  he  will  be  able  to  clean  from  60  to  80  pounds  of  fiber  per  hour,  or  from 
5  to  6  piculs  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

There  has  also  been  considerable  development  In  the  construction  of  abaca- 
cleaning  machines  which  use  the  old  principle  of  cleaning  the  fiber  by  means 
of  a  fixed  knife.  One  company  now  has  several  such  machines  in  operation  in 
the  Province  of  Albay.  Another  company,  capitalized  at  M50,000,  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  placing  on  the  market  a 
machine  of  this  type.  Several  other  different  abaca-cleaning  machines  are 
either  in  course  of  construction  or  are  ready  for  trial  tests. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  has  continued  to  furnish  such  assistance  to  the 
inventors  and  owners  of  abaca-cleaning  machines  as  has  been  practicable. 
Raw  material  has  been  supplied  for  making  trial  tests,  and  these  tests  have 
been  made,  when  so  requested,  under  the  supervision  of  the  fiber  expert.  Sam- 
ples of  machine-cleaned  fiber  have  been  sent  to  many  of  the  leading  cordage 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  rejwrts  and  opinions  regarding  the  fiber 
have  been  obtained.  These  reports  indicate  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever 
for  the  belief  that  the  fiber  is  injured  by  the  machine  during  the  process  of 
cleaning. 

KAPOK    MACHINB8. 

A  machine  for  cleaning  kapok,  designed  by  the  assistant  director,  was  par- 
tially constructed  early  in  the  year.  This  machine  was  a  combination  of  the 
cotton  gin  and  threshing  machine.  The  work  was  discontinued  to  take  up  a 
method  of  cleaning  kapok  suggested  by  the  director,  in  which  a  small  portable 
threshing  machine  was  used.  This  machine  was  modified  by  placing  on  It  a 
suction  feed  which  carried  the  kapok  directly  into  the  cylinder.  The  lint,  seed, 
and  burrs  were,  however,  discharged  together  and  much  of  the  work  of  separa- 
tion had  to  be  done  by  hand. 

MAGUEY    MACHINSS. 

The  large  amount  of  maguey  planted  during  the  past  year  and  the  pros- 
pective development  of  this  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  demand  for  maguey-cleaning  machines  in  this  coun- 
try within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  maguey-cleaning  machines  In  the  Philippines  at  the  present  time  is  the 
fact  that  our  maguey  industry  Is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  use  advanta- 
geously the  large  machines  which  are  in  general  use  on  the  plantations  of 
Yucatan. 

The  bureau  has  furnished  information  in  regard  to  the  development  of  our 
maguey  Industry  to  the  leading  manufacturers  of  fiber-extracting  machines  in 
the  United  States,  and  advices  ha\^  been  received  from  one  of  these  companies 
tliat  a  trial  machine  would  be  shipped  to  the  Islands.  One  of  the  small 
"Pioneer"  slsal-cleaning  machines  was  received  by  the  bureau  just  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  placed  In  operation. 

BICK    MACHINES. 

Three  different  kinds  of  cylinder  rice  hullers  and  polishers  have  been  tried 
and  the  results  have  been  quite  unsatisfactory.  It  is  probably  not  entirely  fair 
to  charge  this  failure  to  the  machines,  as  they  have  been  successfully  operated 
In  the  United  States  and  in  a  few  cases  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  proi)er 
cleaning  and  polishing  of  the  Philippine  rice  crop  Is  quite  a  problem  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  varieties  grown,  the  difference  in  size  and  texture  of  the 
grain,  and  the  various  methods  of  harvesting  and  handling.  Enough  Informa- 
tion has  l)een  galne^,  however,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  burr  hullers  are 
better  adapted  to  present  conditions  In  the  Philippine  Islands  than  the  more 
modem  cylinder  hullera 
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BBOOM-MAKINO    MACHINES. 

The  farm  machinery  expert  of  this  bureau  was  instructed  to  investigate  the 
broom-making;  industry  during  his  vacation  in  the  United  States.  The  success 
already  obtained  in  the  growing  of  broom  com  and  the  production  of  high-grade 
brush  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  manufacture  of  brooms  could  be  made  a 
profitable  small  industry  here.  During  the  time  tiiat  our  representative  was 
studying  the  industry  in  the  United  States  this  subject  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  persons  here  who  were  thoroughly  conversant  with  broom  manufacture. 
They  at  once  took  the  matter  up  and  began  operations  in  a  small  way.  Sample 
brooms  of  three  grades  have  been  received  at  this  office  and  are  unquestionably 
equal  to  any  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  is  not  a  very  extensive  mar- 
ket in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  the  presait  time  for  this  kind  of  brooms,  but 
the  industry  is  one  which  can  be  enlarged  by  developing  an  Increased  demand 
for  the  product. 

DIVISION  OF  PLANT  INDITSTBY. 

This  division  includes  all  general  plant  investigations,  laboratory  and  field 
tests  of  seeds  and  the  work  done  at  the  Singalong  experiment  station,  Manila ; 
the  Lamao  exi>erinient  station,  Bataan;  the,  Baguio  experiment  station,  Ben- 
guet;  the  I^a  Carlota  sugar  farm,  Occidental  Negros;  and  the  coffee  experiments 
at  Lipa,  Bataugas. 

FiBEB  Investigations. 

MAGUEY. 
OUTLINE  OF  WOSK. 

The  extension  and  development  of  the  maguey  industry  has  been  an  impor- 
tant line  of  work  of  this  bureau  during  the  past  year.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  do  four  things:  First,  to  show  the  farmers  tfiroughout  the  islands  the 
value  of  maguey  as  a  Philippine  crop;  second,  to  supply  plants  wherever  they 
could  be  ustHl  to  good  advantage;  third,  to  establish  a  nursery  which  should  fur- 
nish a  future  supply  of  pl/ints  for  distribution;  fourth,  to  introduce  into  the 
islands  a  maguey  cleaning  machine  suited  to  the  conditions  which  exist  here. 

BDCCATIONAL. 

Maguey  is  widely  distributed  throughout  the  islands,  but  a  year  ago  the  value 
of  this  plant  was  not  generally  understood,  and,  excepting  in  two  or  three  prov- 
inces, but  little  of  it  was  being  planted.  To-day  there  is  not  a  municipality  in 
the  islands  where  maguey  is  unknown,  and  this  crop  has  be^i,  and  is  being, 
planted  in  every  province  where  conditions  are  suitable  for  its  cultivation. 

Early  in  the  year  the  bureau  published,  in  English  and  Spanish,  a  bulletin  on 
the  cultivation  of  maguey  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Five  thousand  copies  of 
this  bulletin  have  been  distributed.  During  the  year  we  have  published  clrcu- " 
lars  on  maguey  in  English,  Simnlsh,  Tagalog,  I!ocano,  Cebuano,  Boholano,  and 
Masbate  dialects,  27,000  copies  of  which  have  been  distributed.  It  is  l>elieved 
that  this  circular,  which  is  a  simple  catechism  on  the  elementary  facts  relating 
to  maguey  cultivation,  has  been  most  effective  in  producing  results.  In  addition 
to  general  distribution,  these  bulletins  and  circulars  have  been  furnished  the 
bureau  of  education  for  use  in  the  schools.  This  distribution  of  printed  matter 
has  been  supplemented  by  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  many  planters  from  the  provinces  have  come  to  Manila  and  visited  this 
bureau  for  the  puri)ose  of  obtaining  information  regarding  maguey.  This  edu- 
cational work  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  systematic  extension  of  maguey 
planting  in  every  municipality  in  the  islands  where  this  crop  can  be  profitably 
grown. 

ABACA. 

ABACA    WASTE. 

During  the  year  ending  August  31,  1004.  this  bureau  took  up  the  question 
of  the  utilization  of  abaca  waste  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Samples  of 
this  waste  were  collected  and  analyzed,  and  other  samples  were  sent  to  a  large 
number  of  pai)er  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Great  Britain.    This  waste  was  tested  and  reported  upon  by  a  numl>er  of 
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manufacturers,  and  considerable  interest  in  the  subject  was  aroused.  This 
worls  has  been  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  and  has  also  been  the  subject 
of  extensive  investigations  by  the  bureau  of  science.  As  a  result  of  these 
efforts  a  company  has  been  formed  for  collecting  and  shipping  this  material, 
and  abaca  waste  Is  now  one  of  our  export  products. 

FOREIGN    MARKETS 

The  great  bulk  of  the  abaca  produced  in  this  country  is  shipped  to  foreign 
markets,  and  practically  none  of  the  producers  of  this  fiber  are  in  any  way 
In  touch  with  the  manufacturers  and  consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  As  questions  frequently  arise  relating  to  the  quality  of  fiber 
received,  the  relative  use  of  abaca  and  other  fibers,  and  other  allied  subjects, 
it  Is  desirable  that  such  Information  be  obtained  from  the  manufacturers  and 
brokers  as  may  be  of  value  to  the  Philippine  farmers,  and  that  we  furnish 
the  former  with  such  information  regarding  the  Industry  here  as  may  be  called 
for.  This  work  has  !>een  carried  on  as  in  previous  years  by  means  of  corre- 
spondence, reports,  and  samples  sent  to  and  received  from  the  leading  manu- 
facturers and  fiber  brokers  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

PROVINCIAL    INVBSTIGATIONS. 

In  Ck!tober,  1900,  the  fiber  expert  made  a  trip  through  Albay,  Ambos 
Camarlnes,  and  Sorsogon  principally,  for  the  purpose  of  making  stripping 
experiments  with  different  varieties  of  abaca.  Several  of  the  largest  planta- 
tions in  these  provinces  were  visited,  and  11  stripping  tests  were  made.  The 
time  allotted  for  this  trip  was  insufficient  to  allow  of  thorough  work  being 
done  in  any  one  province,  and  the  almost  continuous  rains  greatly  interfered 
with  the  drying  of  the  fiber  that  was  cleaned.  CJonsiderable  information  was 
obtained,  however,  and  this  work  Is  to  be  continued  during  the  coming  year. 

A  thorough  Investigation  of  the  leading  varieties  of  abaca  in  all  of  the  more 
Important  abaca-producing  provinces  should  be  a  work  of  great  value.  At 
the  present  time  we  know  that  the  fiber  of  one  province  sells  for  «6,  and 
tliat  of  another  for  ^26,  but  to  what  extent  the  quality  of  fiber  produced  is 
affected  by  the  variety  of  plant  grown  Is  not  fully  known.  If  we  have  certain 
varieties  greatly  superior  to  others  which  are  in  general  cultivation  the  fact 
should  be  known  and  these  superior  varieties  given  wide  distribution.  Such 
an  investigation  will  require  considerable  time,  as  we  have  dozens  of  different 
varieties  of  abaca,  scores  of  local  names,  and  practically  no  reliable  botanical 
data  regarding  abaca  on  which  to  base  these  investigations, 

GROWINQ    ABACA    FROM    SEED. 

The  growing  of  abaca  in  commercial  quantities  from  seed  has  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  Industry,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  abaca  suckers 
in  certain  provinces.  In  Mindanao  some  planters  report  the  demand  so  great 
tliat  they  are  finding  It  more  profitable  to  sell  abaca  suckers  at  prevailing 
prices  than  to  grow  the  plants  for  fiber.  Of  three  lots  of  seed  obtained  the 
past  year,  two  large  lots  proved  defective — less  than  1  per  cent  germinating. 
From  a  small  (150  grams)  sample  the  very  good  germination  of  (JO  per  cent 
was  obtained.  The  high  winds  of  the  dry  season  scorched  and  killed  off  many 
of  the  young  plants,  but  700  survived,  were  twice  transplanted,  and  then 
sent  to  the  I^amao  station  in  Bataan  for  permanent  planting.  At  the  time 
of  removal  the  stems  of  these  seedlings  averaged  3  feet  6  Inches  in  height, 
and  were  correspondingly  stocky  and  vigorous.  The  seeds  were  planted 
October  14,  1906,,  and  the  plants  set  out  permanently  June  1  of  the  present 
year,  thus  demonstrating  that  abaca  plants  may  be  obtained  from  seed  in 
seven  and  one-half  months.  Some  plants  that  were  slightly  protected  were 
of  suitable  size  for  permanent  planting  Inside  of  six  months  from  time  of 
seed  sowing.  The  soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  Manila  where  these  experi- 
ments yrere  conducted  were  exceptionally  bad,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  under 
favorable  conditions  the  results,  Including  germination,  would  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  procuring  of  seed  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  much  difficulty, 
as  abaca  plants  are  usually  cut  before  the  seed  matures.  Planters  who 
desire  to  follow  this  method  of  propagation  can  do  so  by  reserving  a  few 
fully  -mature  stools  of  the  plant  which  will  produce  all  the  seed  required. 
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KAPOK. 
ESTABLISH MBNT   OF   BXPOKT  TBADB. 

We  have  found  in  the  case  of  abaca  waste  that  when  a  demand  for  this 
material  was  created  the  establishment  of  an  export  trade  soon  followed.  It 
is  believed  that  the  same  will  be  true  of  kapok,  and  with  this  end  in  view  we 
have  l)een  in  correspondence  during  the  past  year  with  a  number  of  the  leading 
buyers  of  kapok  in  the  United  States. 

Samples  of  Philippine  kapok  have  been  sent  to  these  parties  and  the  reports 
on  these  samples  have  in  general  been  very  favorable.  The  latest  report 
received  states  that  well-cleaned  Philippine  kapok  would  be  marketable  in 
New  York  City  at  14§  cents  United  States  currency  per  pound.  The  flrni 
making  this  report  states  that  it  would  be  prepared  to  make  a  contract  for  all 
the  kapok  that  the. Philippine  Islands  could  produce.  Another  firm  in  the 
United  States,  with  which  we  have  been  in  correspondence,  has  recently  placed 
a  preliminary  order  for  a  ton  of  Philippine  kapok.  The  export  trade  in  kapok 
is  now  handled  by  two  reliable  business  firms  in  Manila,  to  whom  are  referred 
such  inquiries  as  we  receive  on  this  subject 

LOCAL  DBVELOPMBNT. 

The  development  of  the  kapok  industry  in  these  islands  calls  for  two  things — 
the  saving  of  Ihe  large  quantities  of  kat)ok  now  allowed  to  go  to  waste  and  the 
increased  planting  of  trees.  The  value  of  this  fiber  is  not  generally  under- 
stood throughout  the  provinces,  and  there  is  great  need  for  educational  work. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  carrying  on  such  work  along  the  same  lines 
that  have  given  satisfactory  results  with  maguey.  A  circular,  giving  concise 
and  elementary  information  In  the  form  of  a  catechism,  has  been  prepared. 
This  circular  will  be  published  in  English,  Spanish,  and  the  more  important 
Philippine  dialects,  and  will  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  Islands.  In 
connection  with  this  work,  kapok  seeds  and  plants  will  be  distributed  to  all 
persons  requesting  the  same. 

MISCELLANEOUS  FIBEB  PLANTa 

There  are  a  great  many  different  plants  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which 
yield  fibers  that  would  be  of  value  If  produced  In  large  quantities  and  their 
use  once  established.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  fiber  that  Is  not  already  well  known  in  the  commercial  world  is  a  slow, 
costly,  and,  ordinarily,  an  unprofitable  task.  We  receive  many  samples  of  such 
fibers  with  Inquiries  as  to  their  value  and  possible  utilization.  Where  these 
samples  are  of  such  quality  as  to  justify  such  action,  they  are  forwarded  to 
fiber  brokers  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  reports  obtained. 

Very  excellent  specimens  of  "Anabo"  (Abroma  augusta)  have  recently  been 
received  from  the  province  of  Hollo,  and  have  been  forwarded  to  the  United 
States  for  examination.  This  is  one  of  our  promising  local  fiber  plants,  as  it 
is  widely  distributed  in  the  islands,  requires  little  cultivation,  and  produces  a 
fiber  of  fairly  good  quality. 

Specimens  of  *'  Sunn  hemp,"  grown  at  the  Singalong  experiment  station,  were 
forwarded  to  American  manufacturers  earlier  in  the  year,  but  the  reports  re- 
ceived were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  encourage  the  further  cultivation  of 
this  plant 

With  conditions  favorable  for  the  production  of  abaca,  maguey,  and  kapok, 
for  which  there  is  practically  an  assured  demand  at  good  prices,  it  Is  believed 
that  the  cultivation  in  more  than  an  experimental  way  of  other  fiber-producing 
plants  that  are  not  so  well  known  should  not  be  encouraged. 

FIBER  EXUIBrTS. 

On  February  13, 1907,  we  forwarded  to  the  Pacific  Commercial  Museum,  in 
connection  with  a  general  exhibit  of  agricultural  products,  an  exhibit  of  Philip- 
pine fibers  and  fiber  products.  This  exhibit  Included  10  sample  bales  of  abaca, 
showing  the  fiber  of  different  provinces;  22  specimens  of  abaca  from  the  Moro 
Province;  selected  samples  of  machine  and  hand  cleaned  abaca  and  maguey; 
kapok,  cotton  and  cocoanut  fiber,  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  textile  fabrics. 

We  have  received  during  the  year  a  collection  of  abaca  samples  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Davao,  and  other  samples  of  minor  importance. 
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Seed  and  Plant  Investioations. 

SEED  preservation  EXPERIMENTS. 

Some  original  laboratory  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the.  year  in  the 
preservation  of  seeds.  The  results  already  achieved  promise  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem which  for  many  years  has  been  vexing  importers  and  handlers  of  seed  in 
ali  hot  countries  where  the  minimum  atmospheric  humidity  never  falls  below 
55°  and  the  mean  normal  for  one-half  the  year  approximates  85*.  Hermetlcal 
sealing,  while  a  protection  to  the  seeds  in  transit,  is  of  no  assistance  after 
arrival  unless  the  seeds  can  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  opened,  which  is  of 
course  impracticable  for  merchants  and  others  liandling  seeds  in  large  lots. 
The  difficulty  of  preserving  the  vitality  of  seeds  in  this  country  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  tliat  i>eas,  which  on  arrival  from  the  United  States  gave  us  an  84 
per  cent  germination  test,  failed  entirely  thirty  days  later.  Com,  cotton,  and 
other  oily  seeds  have  deteriorated  within  three  weeks. 

The  experiments  described  below  were  conducted  with  a  lot  of  very  fine 
American  com  seed  received  liere  early  last  December,  and  which  showed  the 
remarkably  good  germination  average^  of  95  per  cent  The  object  of  these  ex- 
periments was  to  determine  the  value  of  the  method  of  keeping  seed  in  hermeti- 
cally sealed  Jars,  as  compared  with  the  method  used  in  this  bureau.  Thre^ 
2i-pound  lots  of  the  com  were  taken  at  random  from  the  shipment  One  lot 
was  placed  in  an  ordinary  metal  seed  cannister  with  a  reasonably  close-fitting 
cover.  A  second  lot  was  placed  in  a  glass  Jar  provided  with  a  close-fitting 
ground-glass  stopper  and  at  once  hermetically  sealed  with  melted  paraffin.  The 
third  sample  was  put  in  a  similar  Jar,  in  which  had  l)een  placed  an  inch  of 
coarsely  broken  charcoal  tliat  had  Just  been  exposed  to  a  heat  high,  enough  to 
expel  the  moisture.  While  the  charcoal  was  still  warm,  the  com  was  poured 
in  and  the  whole  topped  off  with  another  inch  of  charcoal.  While  still  open 
it  was  exposed  for  thirty  minutes  to  a  gentle  heat  (43°  C.)  and  then  carefully 
sealed.  This  was  on  December  23,  1906.  On  May  23  of  the  present  year  (six 
months  later)  the  two  Jars  were  opened,  and  100  seeds  taken  from  each,  a  like 
number  from  the  closed  cannister,  and  all  were  placed  In  the  germlnators.  These 
tests  were  concluded  on  June  1,  and  we  obtained  from  the  heated  Jar  containing 
the  cliarcoal  a  91  per  cent  germination,  from  that  only  hefhietlcally  sealed  a  28, 
and  from  the  cannister  a  36  per  cent  germination.  The  tests  were  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  that  hermetlcal  sealing,  unless  precautions  are  taken  to  expel 
tlie  very  moist  atmosphere.  Is  detrimental  rather  than  l>enefictal  to  the  seeds. 
The  unusually  good  showing  (36  p6r  cent)  of  the  unprotected  seeds  was  due 
In  part  to  excellence  of  vitality  at  the  start  and  still  more  to  the  abnormally 
low  reading  of  the  hydroscope  and  the  high,  dry  winds  which  marked  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  year.  Since  the  l)eglnnlng  of  the  wet  season,  how- 
ever, the  exposed  com  has  deteriorated  more  rapidly  than  that  which  was 
merely  sealed.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  the  heated  com  was  treated 
anew  in  the  same  manner  and  will  l)e  kept  for  future  tests  of  this  method.  The 
average  life  of  most  garden  and  field  seeds  In  temperate  climates,  without 
otlier  provision  than  a  cool,  clean,  dry  bin,  is  four  years,  the  extremes  l)elng 
two  to  ten  yeara  These  tests  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  preserving  all 
seeds  even  under  tlie  trying  conditions  which  prevail  in  these  islands.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  imiwrtatlon  of  seeds  of  good  quality  Is  an  indispensable  factor 
to  successful  preservation,  and  tliat  the  cost  of  the  method  of  seed  preservation 
herein  described  would  be  great  for  large  quantities  of  seeds,  as  they  would 
have  to  be  placed  In  small  Jars  and  much  charcoal  would  l>e  required.  Large 
containers  might  be  used,  but  as  it  would  l>e  difficult  to  fully  exhaust  the  damp 
air  and  to  promptly  seal  such  containers,  the  danger  of  loss  would  l>e  increased. 
The  tests  which  we  have  made  indicate  that  seeds  from  temperate  countries 
can  be  preserved  In  the  Tropics  by  the  method  descrll)ed,  although  the  use  of 
tills  method  on  a  commercial  scale  may  not  always  be  practicable. 

SEED  TESTING. 

Our  seed  distribution  l)egan  October  10,  1906,  and  all  seeds  were  tested  prior 
thereto.  Most  of  the  small  seeds  were  received  from  Europe  and  came  packed 
in  hermetically  sealed  zinc  cases.  A  number  of  varieties  of  peas,  beans,  and 
com  were  received  from  American  dealers  and  came  In  empty  spirit  casks. 

Of  the  23  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  received  from  Europe,  all,  with  the 
exception  of  lettuce,  showed  an  excellent  percentage  of  germination,  notwith- 
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standing  the  fact  that  they  were  seeds  of  the  i>receding  year.  The  failure  of  the 
lettuce  Is  possibly  attributable  to  the  exposure  of  this  seed  to  excessively  high 
temperature  during  shipment. 

The  American  peas,  beans,  and  corns  all  responded  quickly  to  germination 
tests,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lima  beans,  which  proved  to  be  defective. 

The  office  germination  tests  were  in  every  case  confirmed  by  field  trials  at 
the  Singalong  experiment  station.  The  two  defective  varieties  were  also  given 
field  tests,  but  were  not  distributed. 

We  have  received  a  smaller  number  of  complaints  about  defective  seeds  than 
in  previous  years.  Reports  have  been  received,  however,  that  our  tomato, 
pepper,  and  cabbage  seeds  were  entirely  worthless.  In  a  number  of  cases  we 
have  been  able  to  furnish  young  plants  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seeds  to 
the  persons  making  these  reports. 

Experiments  conducted  in  Manila  show  that  perfectly  fresh  seeds  of  many 
plants  are  afl'ected  by  extremes  of  either  drought  or  moisture.  At  altitudes  of 
4,000  to  5,000  feet  these  conditions,  If  accompanied  by  low  soil  temperatures, 
are  still  more  unfavorable  for  germination.  Tomato  and  eggplant  seed  planted 
at  Baguio  in  January,  1904,  failed  to  germinate  and  were  pronounced  defective. 
Early  In  May  of  the  same  year,  when  the  seeds  were  four  months  older,  and  pre- 
^sumably  not  Improved  by  age,  they  germinated  freely.  Undoubtedly  the  demand 
*for  vegetables  at  Baguio  comes  at  a  time  which  necessitates  planting  the  seeds 
during  the  coolest  season  of  the  year,  corresponding  to  midwinter  In  the  United 
States.  At  this  season  heavy  fogs  and  even  frost  are  frequently  seen,  and  Ice 
has  been  reported  In  the  mountains  near  Baguio.  The  soli  temperature  is 
evidently  quite  low,  vegetable  growth  is  very  slow,  and  seed  germination  cor- 
respondingly uncertain. 

The  climatic  conditions,  intelligence  of  the  farmers,  and  many  other  things 
that  affect  plant  growth  vary  so  widely  in  the  islands,  and  even  in  the  same 
province,  that  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  sliding  out  seeds  if  favorable 
results  are  to  be  expected. 

EIxPEBiiiENT  Stations. 

BINaALONQ   RXPERIMENT  STATION. 


The  soil  at  Singalong  is  very  sandy.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  station 
grounds  face  on  a  large  salt  estero,  or  tidal  creek,  and  are  only  about  one- 
half  kilometer  from  the  shore  of  Manila  Bay.  Slightly  below  the  surface  the 
washed  l>each  sand  formation  Is  clearly  visible.  The  soil  is  very  porous,  and 
the  water  readily  percolates  down  to  the  water  table,  which  is,  however,  very  . 
near  the  surface  during  the  rainy  season.  There  is  no  place  on  this  station 
that  is  over  two  meters  above  sea  level. 

WATER   SrPPLY. 

There  is  a  6-inch  artesian  well  at  Singalong  in  which  the  water  comes  within 
a  meter  of  the  surface.  Just  below  the  water  level  in  the  well  it  is  connected 
across  to  an  overflow  cistern  having  a  capacity  of  15,000  gallons.  A  6-inch 
duplex  pump  is  so  connected  that  it  will  take  water  from  the  well,  from  the 
cistern,  or  from  both,  as  desired.  A  storage  and  pressure  tank  with  a  capacity 
of  6,000  gallons,  elevated  8  meters,  furnishes  the  means  of  secuMng  water  on 
all  parts  of  the  grounds,  to  which  it  is  carried  through  a  system  of  pi|)es 
beginning  with  3-Inch  pipes  and  running  down  to  1.  A  small  S-horseiwwer 
steam  engine  is  used  for  running  this  pump,  and  from  al)out  the  middle  of 
December  until  the  middle  of  May  It  is  operated  every  day  to  furnish  water 
for  irrigation  purposes.  On  account  of  the  limited  water  supply  no  flooding 
can  be  done,  but  the  water  is  conducted  through  trenches  which  have  been 
puddled  to  prevent  rapid  waste  in  the  sandy  soil. 

CROPS. 

Ouinea  grass, — ^A  few  roots  of  this  grass  received  from  Honolulu,  20  of  which 
arrived  in  good  condition,  were  propagated  by  division.  It  has  proved  very 
successful,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  about  half  a  hectare  of  plants 
growing  at  the  Singalong  station  grounds.  In  addition,  a  sufliclent  surplus  has 
been  grown  to  make  liberal  exi>erlmental  plantings  on  the  stock  farms  at  La 
Trinidad  and  Alabang,  from  both  of  which  places  come  encouraging  reports 
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of  its  vigorous  growtli.  A  small  amount  of  the  tops  have  l>een  used  as  green 
forage,  and  were  relished  by  the  animals,  being  eaten  up  clean  by  both  horses 
and  cattle.  Although  two  cuttings  of  forage  have  been  made  from  the  original 
plants,  and  a  third  is  well  advanced  toward  maturity,  they  give  no  indications 
of  exhaustion.  The  necessity  for  frequent  8ul>dlvislon  for  propagation  has 
prevented  the  taking  of  any  yield  records.  It  can  only  be  said,  therefore,  that 
appearances  indicate  a  large  forage  yield  per  acre. 

Paspalum  dilatum. — ^This  water  grass,  seeds  of  which  were  procured  from 
Australia,  has  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth.  It  Is  reputed  to  endure  more 
drought  than  the  species  of  Paspalum  found  in  the  Philippines,  and  we  shall 
pro[mgate  it  extensively  during  the  coming  year. 

Com, — On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  station  grounds,  it  has  been  found 
impracticable  to  grow  more  than  one  variety  of  com  at  a  time.  The  principal 
variety  produced  this  year  was  Moseby,  the  seed  of  which  was  obtained  from 
Mississippi,  in  which  State  It  was  originated.  This  com  has  retained  Its  char- 
acteristics in  succeeding  generations  better  than  any  other  variety  we  have  so 
far  grown.  It  Is  a  white  com  with  very  deep  grains  and  small  cob.  These  char- 
acteristics are  Just  the  opposite  of  most  native  corns,  and  the  Moseby  would  no 
doubt  be  excellent  to  cross  with  them.  Several  small  lots  of  seed  were  selected, 
cured,  tested,  and  distributed  in  the  Islands.  No  yield  tests  were  taken,  as  most 
of  the  com  grown  was  sold  to  be  used  as  roasting  ears.  Small  plantings  of  sweet 
com  were  made,  but"  were  very  much  dwarfed  and  became  mixed  with  the 
Moseby  com.  Com  grows  best  here  in  the  dry  season  with  artlflcjal  irrigation. 
The  growing  of  green  com  for  the  Manila  market  might  l>e  made  a  thriving  and 
profitable  Industry.  There  Is  h  large  demand  for  this  product,  and  there  are 
many  locations  along  the  Paslg  River  where  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh  water 
is  available.  In  some  of  these  locations  pumping  machinery  is  already  Installed 
for  the  irrigation  of  sacate. 

Broom  com, — Renewed  experiments  were  made  with  this  sorghum  during  the 
year  and  some  very  fine  samples  of  **  brush  "  obtained.  Our  demonstrations 
have  advanced  far  enough  to  indicate  that  broom  com  may  be  grown  as  a  suc- 
cession crop  almost  throughout  the  year.  Brush  which  was  taken  during  the 
rainy  season  does  not  appear  to  discolor  or  stain,  and  this  will  {lermlt  of  pro- 
duction for  broom  making  over  a  long  period. 

Sorghums, — ^The  original  types  of  sweet  sorghum,  as  well  as  the  nonsaccharlne 
Kafir  corn,  Mllo  maize,  and  Egyptian  corns  Introduced  by  the  bureilu,  have  all 
been  grown  at  the  Singalong  exfieriment  station  grounds,  but  owing  to  the  lim- 
ited art»a  available  and  the  necessity  for  close  planting,  these  various  sorghums 
have  interbred  freely.  We  now  have  a  large  number  of  natural  hybrids,  which. 
In  addition  to  the  races  mentioned  above,  have  a  strain  of  broom  corn,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  Sorghum  negrosensia,  a  native  si)ecles  which  has  been  grown 
to  determine  Its  forage  value.  Some  of  these  hybrids  are  remarkably  robust, 
and  more  productive  of  forage  than  any  of  the  pure  races.  In  yield  and  quality 
of  seed  they  seem  defective,  and  It  will  be  necessary  to  reimiwrt  pure  seed  and 
cultivate  the  dlflferent  varieties  on  separate  farms,  in  order  to  continue  the 
production  of  pure  seed  for  distribution. 

Velvet  heana, — We  have  continued  planting  the  Florida  velvet  bean  {Mucuna 
utilifi)  at  all  seasons,  and  while  It  never  falls,  it  is  a  slow  grower,  requiring 
about  five  months  to  reach  maturity.  The  beans  are  borne  In  small  clusters 
nt  the  base  of  the  vines,  where  they  never  completely  dry  and  are  difficult  to 
harvest.  They  have  not  proved  very  prolific  and  the  cost  of  producing  seed  is 
considerable.  The  best  result  obtained  with  this  crop  during  the  past  year  was 
when  planted  in  the  same  rows  with  sorghum  and  Kafir  corn.  The  bean  vines 
run  up  the  sorghum  and  both  are  then  cut  for  green  forage.  This  pruning  seems 
to  strengthen  the  beans  in  the  further  production  of  runners. 

This  bureau  has  brought  into  cultivation  a  native  velvet  bean,  Mucuna  lyoni. 
This  was  a  wild  and,  until  recently,  undescrlbed  species  found  in  the  Pam- 
panga  Vallej*.  It  Is  quite  distinct  from  the  Florida  velvet  bean,  and  Is  readily 
recognized  by  Its  larger  and  much  lighter-colored  leaves,  large  woody  mahi 
stems,  and  abundant  succulent  branches.  The  flowers,  Instead  of  being  dark 
colored  and  growing  In  closely  compacted  bunches,  are  pure  white,  or  greenish 
white,  and  hand  in  long,  open  racemes.  From  the  three  original  seeds  obtained, 
which  weighed  two  grams,  7.04  kilos  of  seed  were  grown.  The  three  plants  were 
trained  upon  trellises,  and  were  stimulated  in  every  way  to  the  maximum  of 
production.  From  a  subsequent  field  test  alongside  of  the  Florida  velvet  bean, 
and  grown  under  like  conditions,  the  product  of  the  Philippine  velvet  beans  was 
the  greater.    It  has  now  been  grown  to  the  third  generation,  is  losing  the  wood- 
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ine88  of  the  main  stem,  and  continues  to  be  Tery  prolific.  Mucuna  uWis  is  edi- 
ble, but  so  unpalatable  as  to  be  classed  only  with  stock  foods.  Mucuna  lyoni^ 
although  it  cooks  rather  dry,  is  quite  palatable  and  a  great  improvement  on  the 
former.  Tests  made  at  the  liureau  of  science  proved  this  bean  to  be  without  any 
trace  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  a  poison  which  often  occurs  In  tropical  beans  in  dele- 
terious quantities.  Samples  of  the  seed  have  been  furnished  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  XTnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  In  sufSciait  quantity 
for  field  tests  in  the  Southern  States  and  such  other  investigations  as  they  may 
desire  to  make.  In  general  vigor  and  productiveness  of  forage,  as  well  as  seed, 
it  far  surpasses  Mucuna  utilis.  Inasmuch  as  soil-renovating  crops  also  serve  to 
repress  cogon  and  other  gross  weeds,  and  furnish  both  animal  and  human  food, 
these  croi)8  must  play  a  highly  important  part  in  Philippine  agriculture.  This 
fact  makes  the  discovery  of  Mucuna  lyoni  an  economic  benefit  of  signal  value. 

t^cfiamum  or  Hilda, — Further  work  was  done  with  this  oil-seed  crop  to  deter- 
mine the  season  when  its  planting  would  be  attended  with  least  risk  from  loss. 
In  rich  soils  it  makes  so  rank  a  growth  that  it  is  apt  to  lodge  during  heavy 
rains  when  approaching  maturity.  On  the  other  hand,  a  liberal  supply  of  water 
is  ntHvssary  for  the  production  of  a  good  crop.  The  first  trial  made  at  the 
oi)euIng  of  the  dry  season  resulted  In  a  dwarfed  growth  and  a  very  Inferior  crop. 
From  a  planting  made  In  June,  1906,  we  harvested  a  grain  product  at  the 
rate  of  473  kilos  per  hectare.  Some  grain  was  lost  by  lodgment  from  the  heavy 
rains  of  September,  but  the  amount  was  small  and  certainly  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  total.  From  this  it  seems  better  to  take  the  risk  of  loss  from  rain  rather 
than  to  invito  the  more  complete  failure  resulting  from  drought  The  PhilippiDe 
Products  Company  has  declared  sesamum  to  be  the  most  tractable  oil  seed 
which  comes  to  their  hands,  and  it  Is  our  aim,  by  further  experiments  and  dis- 
tribution of  seed,  to  promote  this  industry  as  a  promising  source  of  revenue  to 
the  small  native  farmer. 

Carolina  golden  rice. — As  the  result  of  favorable  preliminary  work,  further 
exi>erlnient  and  a  wider  scope  of  introduction  were  carried  on  with  this  grain. 
A  plat  of  it  sown  in  drills  18  inches  apart  on  July  13,  was  cultivated  very  much 
as  corn,  hnd  no  artificial  irrlgatipn,  headed  up  in  ninety  days,  was  harvested 
In  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  and  yielded  on  thin,  sandy  land  at  the  rate  of 
nu  cavans  to  the  hectare.  In  the  rice  experiments,  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
bureau  has  been  to  reduce  to  something  like  uniformity  the  great  number  of 
varieties  o/  rice  grown  in  these  Islanda  In  Carolina  golden  we  have  found  a 
variety  which  is  of  good  size  and  form,  very  early,  prolific,  of  excellent  milling 
l)roi)ertIes,  and  uniform  in  rli^enlng.  It  Is  a  lowland  rice,  but  can  not  be  trans- 
planted to  advantage.  The  native  farmer  being  accustomed  to  transplanting 
all  lowland  rice,  the  distribution  of  Carolina  golden  must  be  made  with  caution 
and  prtHHHhHl  by  educational  work  iwintlng  out  the  radical  changes  In  method 
of  planting  riHiulre<l.  As  rice  is  the  most  important  of  our  cereal  crops,  and  as 
Carolina  golden  appears  so  nearly  to  meet  the  standard  of  requirements,  It  Is 
desirable  that  we  make  long  continued  experiments  both  with  this  and  other 
varieties. 

Taniaft, — The  single  bulb  of  this  promising  variety  of  "taro"  or  "gabe" 
obtained  from  Porto  Rico  three  years  ago,  has  proved  very  prolific  and  has 
furnished  sufliclwit  "sets"  to  permit  of  planting  more  than  150  linear  meters 
of  rows.  From  this  it  appears  that  a  considerable  public  distribution  can  be 
made  next  season.  Our  previous  exiierience,  that  this  species  of  Xanthosoma 
will  produce  a  good  crop  with  less  water  than  the  ColocoHas  grown  here  under 
the  name  of  **  gabe,"  is  confirmed,  and  the  indications  are  that  this  plant  will 
be  a  useful  addition  to  our  list  of  staple  food  crops  not  dependent  upon 
irrigation. 

Venezuela  hlack  "bean, — This  is  a  species  of  Vigna  received  under  the  al>ove 
name  from  Herbertshoe,  New  Guinea.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the  cowpeas,  and 
closely  resembles  the  "clay  pea"  of  Ix)ulsiana.  After  three  months  it  is  yet 
uni)roductlve  but  has  made  phenomenal  growth  of  vines. 

Avocado  pear. — The  largest  tree  at  the  Slngalong  experiment  station  flowered 
quite  freely  during  the  past  season  but  failed  to  set  any  fruits.  Anticipating 
this  as  a  possibility,  a  considerable  number  of  flowers  were  carefully  pollen- 
ated  by  hand.  As  this  method  also  failed,  the  Indications  are  that  the  plant 
is  possibly  self  sterile.  During  the  year  other  plants  have  attained  to  flower- 
ing size  and  the  result  of  cross-pollenatlon  is  awaited  with  much  Interest.  A 
few  avocado  i>ear  trees  planted  at  Lamao  made  such  sui)erior  growth  that  we 
have  recently  set  out  an  orchard  of  half  a  hectare  at  that  station. 
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Vanilla, — Some  vanilla  plants  brought  here  a  few  years  ago  were  lost  In  the 
typhoon  of  September,  1905,  and  in  view  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
vanilla  industry  no  efforts  were  made  to  reintroduce  the  plant.  A  few  were 
received  as  exchanges  about  a  year  ago,  and  were  planted  out  at  the  Siugalong 
experiment  station.  They  have  grown  exceptionally  well.  Some  of  the  plants 
have  made  leaders  3  meters  long  and  are  quite  robust.  This  rate  of  growth 
is  unusual,  even  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  plant  is  supposed  to  attain  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection.  It  probably  indicates  that  the  conditions  about  Manila 
are  very  favorable  for  vanilla  growing  and  that  the  distribution  of  these  plants 
is  to  be  recommended. 

Monstera  deliciosa. — Three  cuttings  of  this  unique  and  excellent  fruit-bear- 
ing vine  were  received  from  Brazil  nearly  one  and  one-half  years  ago.  One  died 
and  the  other  two  remained  dormant  for  eight  months,  but  then  started  to  grow. 
They  are  now  well  rooted,  are  making  a  strong  growth,  and  there  Is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  Introduction  will  prove  successful. 

Pineapples, — ^A  few  of  the  Natal  pineapples  brought  here  from  Durban  have 
fruited.  In  tenderness  and  in  freedom  from  fiber  and  core  they  are  a  marked 
improvement  over  the  Bulacan  variety  which  has  been  grown  at  Lamao.  We 
have  lately  secured  200  plants  of  the  variety  grown  in  Marinduque  and  have 
planted  them  out  along  with  the  West  Indian  varieties  now  growing  at  Singa- 
long.  This  makes  five  kinds  we  now  have  growing  at  this  station — Smooth 
Cayenne,  Ripley,  Red  Spanish,  Natal  Canning,  and  Marinduque.  The  trials 
proposed  include  fertilizer  and  irrigation  tests,  determination  of  the  relative 
yields  and  quality  of  fruit  of  the  different  varieties,  and  the  production  of  plants 
for  distribution. 

Coffee. — ^The  small  planting  of  maragogype  hybrid  coffee  made  in  Lipa, 
Batangas  Province,  four  years  ago  produced  last  year  a  first  crop  of  a  little  more 
than  1  pound  of  berries  to  the  tree.  Although  not  immune  to  the  leaf  blight, 
it  is  80  strongly  resistant  to  the  disease  and  has  survived  so  well  in  that  i)e8t- 
afflicted  region  that  the  berries  were  all  quickly  bespoken  by  old  coffee  planters 
of  the  district,  quite  a  number  of  whom  have  planted  seed  beds  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  their  plantations.  As  this  seed  was  quite  unfit  for  planting,  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  some  future  disappointment  is  in  store  for 
these  planters  whose  enthusiasm  has  outstripped  their  knowledge  or  wisdom. 
The  few  trees  at  the  Singalong  experiment  station  are  of  the  same  age,  and  are 
equally  as  good  as  the  plants  at  Llpa,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  envi- 
ronment. 

Cassava, — Small  plantings  of  the  native  white  cassava  were  made  with  a  view 
to  teilting  its  growing  period,  yield,  and  composition.  This  variety  seems  to 
reach  maturity  in  about  ten  months.  No  satisfactory  yield  tests  could  be  made 
on  account  of  the  constant  depredations  of  hogs  running  at  large  in  the  city  at 
flight.  A  number  of  samples  analyzed  contained  about  28  per  cent  of  starch, 
which  is  2  per  cent  more  tlian  is  credited  to  this  root  in  Florida,  where  it  is 
grown  extensively  for  the  manufacture  of  starch.  Cassava  is  now  receiving 
some  attention  from  prospective  manufacturers  of  starch  and  tapioca  in  this 
country.  The  following  food  analysis  of  cassava  shows  it  to  be  a  valuable 
root  crop  food,  especially  for  hogs  and  cattle. 

CASSAVA    ANALYSIS. 

Per  cent. 

Protein 1.5 

Carbohydrates 25.2 

Fat .  2 

Fiber - 2. 3 

Native  squash, — Renewed  plantings  were  made  this  year  with  a  native  Melo- 
pepo  secured  the  previous  year  in  La  Laguna  Province.  The  quality  of  this 
fruit  is  unexcelled  by  any  known  native  or  exotic  cucurbit,  but  the  latest  trials 
confirm  its  scanty  bearing  habit,  and  the  defect  Is  one  we  have  been  unable 
to  overcome  through  cultivation.  On  this  account  further  work  will  be  dis- 
continued. The  brilliantly  variegated  greenish  yellow  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
so  unique  as  to  suggest  Its   cultivation  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

Tongo, — ^Thls  is  the  native  name  of  a  most  excellent  yam  brought  in  Feb- 
ruary of  the  present  year  from  Mindoro.  The  tuber  is  not  so  nearly  spherical 
as  that  of  the  variety  found  in  Luzon  and  is  slightly  less  gUitenous  than  our 
common  yam.  It  has  much  greater  mealiness  when  cooked  than  iiame,  tugui, 
or  any  of  the  yams  in  common  use  here.    In  view  of  the  very  great  confusion 
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existing  in  Dioscorea,  and  pending  Doctor  Prain's  revision  of  the  genus.  It 
would  be  premature  to  say  tliat  this  is  a  new  si)ecie8. 

As  it  was  obtained  under  forest  conditions  It  has  beea  a  little  slow  in  adapt- 
ing itself  to  cultivation  in  Manila,  but  since  the  advait  of  the  rains  has  taken 
a  new  and  more  promising  start 

Condol  {Benincasa  cerifera), — This  was  grown  as  a  trellis  plant  and  from 
a  single  vine  62  fruits  were  obtained.  Chinese  buyers  are  always  on  the  alert 
to  procure  this  fruit.  The  average  yield  of  a  single  plant  of  Benincasa  is  about 
6  fruits,  and  the  extraordinary  yield  cited  above  was  due  to  the  exercise  of 
a  slightly  modified  system  of  pruning  practiced,  though  rarely,  by  Filipino 
gardeners.  It  consists  merely  in  splitting  the  main  stem  and  leading  branches 
and  inserting  wedges,  which  has  the  effect  of  checking  leaf  growth  and  devel- 
oping flowers.  In  addition  to  this  "pinching  back"  was  practiced  with  the 
result  mentioned  above. 

Parameria  vine, — Cuttings  of  this  rubber  plant,  brought  from  Mindoro  in 
February  of  the  present  year,  successfully  rooted  and  are  now  growing  nicely.- 
The  seeds  of  Parameria  are  small  and  developed  by  that  method  of  propa- 
gation tedious,  hence  the  experiment  of  determining  if,  by  the  use  of  cuttings, 
rapid  multiplication  could  be  secured.  The  botanist  of  the  bureau  of  science 
was  unable  to  determiue  the  age  of  the  samples  of  vine  brought  In,  but  the 
indications  point  to  Its  very  early  development,  probably  in  one  or  two  years 
from  cuttings  if  planted  under  suitable  forest  conditions. 

Laboratory  analyses  show  the  dry  bark  of  this  vine  to  contain  4.52  per  cent 
of  pure  caoutchouc.  It  is,  however,  associated  with  oils  and  resins,  which 
when  extrnctetl  leave  the  rubber  tacky  and  of  low  value  unless  vulcanized. 
The  vine  is  too  small  to  be  successfully  tapped,  but  the  uncontaminated  rubber 
can  probably  be  obtained  by  a  centrifugal  or  other  mechanical  process.  As 
1.48  per  cent  of  the  live  weight  of  the  plant  is  rubber,  and  as  small  parcels  of 
the  wild  vine  produced  at  the  rate  of  4  tons  per  acre,  there  is  a  theoretical 
yield  of  120  pounds  of  rubber  to  the  acre. 

The  questions  to  be  determined  in  regard  to  Parameria  are:  First,  a  suitable 
extraction  process ;  and  second,  the  time  required  to  secure  a  crop. 

Maguey. — The  small  plats  of  native  and  Hawaiian  maguey  growing  at  the 
Slngalong  exi)erinient  station  have  continued  to  flourish,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  are  on  low,  level  land,  almost  at  sea  level,  and  where  no  special 
provision  Is  made  for  drainage.  During  the  year  all  of  the  Hawaiian  maguey 
was  removed  to  the  border  of  the  land,  where  drainage  was  possibly  a  little  bet- 
ter than  in  the  center  of  the  plat  where  it  was  formerly  planted.  Part  of  it  was 
set  under  the  shade  of  clumps  of  bamboo  and  part  in  the  open.  Where  ft  had 
strong  sunlight  and  was  not  crowded.  It  has  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth, 
the  leaves  being  about  a  meter  long,  though  it  is  not  yet  three  years  old.  The 
leaves  are  far  superior  in  shape  and  development  to  the  native  maguey,  which 
has  a  thin  leaf  tapering  from  base  to  point  with  such  rapidity  that  the  leaves 
do  not  attain  the  desired  weight.  Both  kinds  have  produced  an  abundance  of 
strong  healthy  suckers,  which  have  been  distributed. 

BILK    CULTUBB. 

Near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  this  bureau,  in  connection  with  the  bureau  of 
science,  started  a  series  of  experiments  In  silk  culture. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  are  not  sufficiently  complete  to  justify  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  probable  success  of  this  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

LAMAO  EXPEBIMENT   STATION. 


That  part  of  the  Lamao  forest  reserve  under  the  control  of  the  bureau  of  agri- 
culture is  located  principally  near  the  shore  of  Manila  Bay  and  on  the  Lamao 
River.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  now  in  cultivation  is  hilly  and 
broken. 

The  soil  Is  for  the  most  part  underlaid  with  drift  boulders,  cobblestones,  and 
gravel,  and  varies  from  red  clay  to  beach  sand,  Including  all  varieties  of  sandy 
loam.  In  many  places  it  is  so  porous  that  there  Is  difficulty  in  conducting  irri- 
gation water  across  it  without  puddling  the  ditches  or  flumlng.  The  unused 
land  is  overgrown  with  a  dense  growth  of  brush,  which  necessitates  consider- 
able work  in  clearing  and  makes  cultivation  difficult  untU  the  roots  and  stumps 
have  all  been  gotten  out 
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WATEB  SUPPLY. 

The  Lamao  River  has  several  branches  originating  in  the  monn tains  Just 
back  of  the  station,  and  they  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  Irrigate 
all  of  the  land  now  in  cultivation.  Irrigation  water  is  secured  with  perfect 
ease,  requiring  only  a  temporary  dam  of  boulders  taken  from  the  stream  and 
a  small  ditch  leading  down  to  the  fields. 

BUILDINGS. 

All  buildings  at  this  station  are  of  a  temporary  nature  except  a  small  office 
Dear  the  bay  shore.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  large  nipa  house  for  the 
superint^ident  was  begun  at  Station  One  near  the  beach.  As  there  Is  no  other 
place  in  this  vicinity  where  botanists,  foresters,  and  other  scientific  investi- 
gators can  find  suitable  quarters,  sufficient  room  is  l)eing  provided  to  accomo- 
date them  in  the  superintendent's  house. 

White  ants  are  numerous  at  Lamao,  and  buildings,  bridges,  and  other  per- 
manent structures  require  constant  repairs  to  keep  them  in  order. 

CLKABINO  AND    FENCING. 

During  the  year  about  4  hectares  of  land  have  been  cleared,  fenced,  and 
brought  into  cultivation.  All  new  land  put  under  cultivation  requires  thorough 
fencing  on  account  of  wild  hogs,  which  are  very  numerous  and  constantly  de- 
stroy nearly  all  kinds  of  cultivated  crops. 


There  was  considerable  decrease  in  nursery  work  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  economic  and  ornamental  plants  was  not  as  great  as  had 
been  anticipated.  The  facilities  at  this  station  for  the  propagation  of  forest 
trees,  ornamental  plants,  and  flowers  are  almost  unlimited.  It  Is  believed  that 
the  growing  of  such  plants  might  be  greatly  encouraged  by  the  production  of  a 
liberal  supply  at  Lamao  for  free  distribution  to  municipalities  and  schools 
throughout  the  islands. 

CHOPS.  _ 

Coffee, — ^Among  the  more  interesting  things  growing  at  this  station  during 
the  year  might  he  mentioned  a  plat  of  coffee.  A  part  of  this  has  been  Irrigated 
and  has  made  an  excellent  growth,  while  the  unirrigated  portion  has  done  only 
fairly  well. 

Rubber, — ^A  planting  of  400  Brazilian  rubber  trees  was  made  in  the  brush 
land  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  they  are  capable  of  making 
satisfactory  growth  without  clearing  the  land.  These  trees  have  done  very 
poorly,  and  will  probably  have  to  be  removed  to  prevent  their  entire  destruction. 
A  few  trees  of  the  Mexican  rubber  planted  at  this  station  under  more  favorable 
conditions  have  done  quite  well. 

Avocado  pear, — ^Avocado  pears  have  done  especially  well,  and  a  plat  containing 
almost  one-half  a  hectare  has  been  planted  out 

Maguey, — In  addition  to  the  20,000  maguey  plants  previously  put  out  at  this 
station,  5,000  Hawaiian  sisal  suckers  have  been  planted  during  the  year.  All 
of  the  maguey  is  making  a  very  satisfactory  growth,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
years  more  there  will  be  an  abundant  supply  of  suckers  for  distribution.  This 
crop  has  proved  a  very  easy  one  to  handle  on  these  broken  hill  lands,  where 
nothing  more  was  done  than  to  cut  down  and  bum  the  brush,  set  the  plants  out 
at  the  proper  distances,  and  afterwards  keep  the  weeds  and  sprouts  cut  down  to 
avoid  shading  the  plants. 

Abaca, — Menticm  has  already  been  made  of  700  abaca  plants  produced  from 
seed  and  set  out  at  this  station.  Atmca  of  other  varieties  will  be  added  and 
grown  under  the  same  conditions,  so  as  to  test  their  comparative  merits. 

Kapok, — ^An  experimental  planting  of  young  kapok  trees  was  made  at  Lamao 
In  thin  but  uncleared  forest.  The  trial  was  made  to  determine  if  this  plant 
would  hold  its  own  In  competition  with  the  native  woodland  or  Jungle  growth. 
The  trees  have  survived  the  first  dry  season,  which,  under  such  conditions,  was 
perhaps  all  that  was  to  be  expected.  Seed  plantings  were  also  made  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  loss  or  gain  in  time  over  planting  truncheons  or  cuttings  of 
the  stem  or  branches.  This  seed  sowing  was  made  In  mid  September,  1905, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  when  only  20  months  old,  a  number 
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of  the  planter  are  over  6  meters  in  height  and  have  a  girth  measnremait  of 
40  centimeters  at  a  height  of  30  centimeters  from  the  ground.  Some  of  the 
trees  planted  at  Lamao  produced  pods  in  less  than  two  years  from  the  time  of 
planting.  This  information  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  there  are  locali- 
ties where  kapok  does  not  occur,  and  in  any  case  the  procuring  of  large  cuttings 
and  their  transportation  to  distant  points  would  deter  many  from  planting. 
This  exi)eriment  has  definitely  established  the  fact  that  planting  upon  a  large 
scale  may  be  cheaply  and  expeditiously  effected  by  sowing  seed. 

Pineapples. — The  Bataan  pineapples  growing  at  Lamao  have  been  Irrigated 
during  this  year  and  have  produced  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  700  having  been  shipped 
to  Manila.  This  native  pineapple  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  while  defective  in 
size  and  flavor,  promises  well  for  canning  purposes. 

Bananas. — Several  varieties  of  native  bananas,  as  well  as  the  Hawaiian 
dwarf,  are  growing  at  this  station,  Enough  plants  have  now  been  produced  to 
put  out  regular  plats,  and  during  the  year  experiments  as  to  yields,  quality, 
irrigation,  etc.,  will  be  made. 

Miscellaneous. — ^An  experlm«ital  collection  of  various  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical trees  and  plants  was  put  out  at  this  station.  Many  of  these  have  done 
so  well  that  further  plantings  will  be  made  during  the  coming  year. 

Among  the  plants  of  special  Interest  and  economic  Importance  which  we  have 
introduced  and  succeeded  In  getting  well  established  are  the  red  Trinidad  guava, 
American  Genlp,  Australan  chestnuts,  and  Plelognum.  The  lemons,  grape  fruit, 
and  grapes  originally  planted  at  the  third  station  on  top  of  the  mountain  were 
threatened  with  destruction  and  were  brought  down  to  the  first  station.  They 
are  all  doing  much  better  and  promise  to  be  quite  successful.  The  three  varieties 
of  lemons  growing  are  the  Lisbon,  Eureka,  and  Sicily.  After  repeated  trials  we 
have  failed  to  establish  at  either  Manila  or  Lamao  the  Durlan  or  Mangosteen 
fruits  from  the  southern  Islands. 

Small  numbers  of  the  following  trees  were  received  and  planted  with  the  fol- 
lowing results:  Calabash  tree,  good;  Anona  cherlmola,  dead;  Castanospermum 
australe,  good;  Guava  araca,  good;  Macadamla  termlfolla,  dead;  Casuarlna 
equisetlfolla,  very  good;  Durlo  zlbethlnus,  fair;  Plelogyne  solandra,  very  good; 
Enocarpus  edulis,  fair;  Burbank  plum,  badly  attacked  by  some  leaf-eating  In- 
sect, plants  old;  Klefer  pear,  promising;  many  varieties  of  European  and  Amer- 
ican grapes,  but  mostly  varieties  grown  In  Middle  States,  not  making  a  very 
encouraging  growth. 

BAOUIO  EXPEBIMENT  STATION. 


This  station  Is  located  about  5  kilometers  north  of  the  town  of  Bagulo  In  the 
Trinidad  Valley,  which  is  a  crater-like  depression  drained  by  the  Ballll  River, 
which  passes  through  this  valley,  bounds  the  farm  on  the  east  side;  and  makes 
Its  exit  through  a  notch  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley.  The  altitude  of  this 
section  Is  approximately  1,500  meters. 


The  soil  is  mnde  up  of  decomposed  shales  and  sedimentary  lime  rock  found 
abundantly  around  the  mountain  sides  and  in  the  valley.  It  is  liberally  Inter- 
mixed with  silt  containing  some  sand.  The  soil  of  the  entire  farm  was  evi- 
dently formed  by  the  action  of  the  river.  It  is  not  at  all  fertile,  and  will  re- 
quire a  judicious  application  of  manures  and  chemical  fertilizers  and  the  grow- 
ing of  leguminous  crops  In  order  to  bring  It  up  to  a  satisfactory  state  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 

CLIMATE. 

This  province  has  a  temperature  reaching  the  frost  line  In  midwinter  and  a 
rainy  season  a  little  earlier  than  that  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Islands — that  is, 
beginning  In  May  and  ending  In  October.  On  account  of  these  facts  this  section 
of  the  Philippines  promises  to  be  a  favorite  resort  for  those  seeking  health  and 
pleasure.  Ever  since  the  summer  capital  of  the  islands  was  established  at 
Baguio  there  has  been  considerable  demand  for  fruits  and  vegetables  during  the 
dry  season,  especially  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May.  The  cli- 
mate at  this  season  Is  delightful  to  the  tourist,  but  in  order  to  produce  veg- 
etables to  be  available  at  this  time  of  the  year  they  have  to  be  planted  early, 
when  the  dally  minimum  temperature  goes  down  almost  to  the  frost  line.    This 
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has  proved  to  be  a  condition  making  it  possible  to  grow  all  of  the  early  spring 
vegetables  of  the  United  States  in  this  section,  but  those  things  which  flourish 
l>est  during  the  summer  weather,  such  as  com,  can  not  be  successfully  produced 
at  Baguio  during  these  months. 

WATEB    SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  for  the  station  was  secured  by  constructing  a  temporary 
dam  of  boulders  in  the  Balill  River  and  conducting  the  water  in  an  open  ditch 
which  follows  the  road  through  the  valley. 

OPERATIONS. 

This  station  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  past  year  was  operated  in  a  small 
way  with  a  view  to  obtaining  experimental  information  with  reference  to  the 
crops  suited  to  this  section  of  the  islands  and  incidentally  for  the  production 
of  vegetables  for  sale  to  those  frequenting  this  resort  during  the  dry  season. 

The  plant  breeder  of  the  bureau  was  sent  to  Baguio  in  February,  1906,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  as  superintendent  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
operations  of  the  station  have  since  been  greatly  increased.  The  irrigation  sys- 
tem has  been  extended,  sod  lands  put  under  cultivation,  roads  built,  and  drain- 
age ditches  put  in.  An  extensive  system  of  variety  tests,  germination  experi- 
ments,* plant-breeding  work,  fertilization,  cultivation,  and  rotation  has  been 
established.  Practically  every  crop  in  the  Philippines  is  now  being  tested  at 
Baguio,  and  other  economic  plants  are  being  brought  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  triaL 

PLANT    BIIEEDINQ. 

The  present  superintendent  has  not  been  at  Baguio  a  sufficient  time  to  obtain 
definite  results  in  his  plant-breeding  work.  The  hybrids  thus  far  produced  have 
not  reached  the  desired  characteristics,  being  mostly  in  the  second  generation. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  wild  Rubus 
and  wild  strawberries,  as  these  plants  are  already  growing  in  great  abundance 
in  the  vicinity.  If  they  can  be  improved  In  productiveness,  size,  flavor,  and 
resistance  to  disease  by  hybridizing,  cultivation,  or  otherwise,  they  will  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  that  section.  New  types  of  Rubus  and  Fragaria  are 
being  evolved,  and  considerable  improvement  has  already  been  produced  in  the 
species  of  wild  raspberry  which  has  been  brought  Into  cultivation. 

California  lemons  and  oranges  have  been  grafted  on  to  the  native  citron  and 
promise  excellent  results.  This  work  Is  of  special  value  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  native  citron  is  already  acclimated  to  that  section  and  is  able  to  withstand 
the  heavy  rains  of  the  summer  months.  This  citron  can  also  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  shows  resistance  to  fungous  diseases. 

Wild  blueberries  placed  in  cultivation  have  improved  greatly  In  size  and  flavor 
and  the  bearing  |)eriod  has  been  very  much  prolonged. 

A  tomato  which  is  thought  to  be  resistant  to  damage  by  excessive  rainfall 
has  been  produced  by  crossing  the  native  tomato  with  an  Improved  variety. 

By  a  system  of  root  grafting  and  training,  young  mulberry  trees  have  been 
made  to  produce  fruit  within  a  few  months,  and  the  berries  appear  to  be  much 
improved  In  quality. 

There  are  many  other  lines  of  plant  breeding  in  progress  which  will  be  re- 
ported on  more  extensively  during  the  coming  yejir.  Free  use  Is  being  made 
of  selection,  crossing,  hybridization,  budding,  grafting,  and  cultivation  In  the 
Improvement  of  plants. 

CBOPS. 

Potatoes, — Potatoes  have  been  the  subject  of  considerable  experimenting,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  staple  crops  grown  by  the  Igorots.  Four  varieties  have  been 
tested  during  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  while  the  yield  has  been  rather 
small  the  quality  was  excellent  The  low  yield  was  no  doubt  due  In  a  large 
measure  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil,  which  can  be  overcome  by  proper  fertiliza- 
tion.   This  is  one  of  the  most  promising  crops  for  the  Province  of  Benguet. 

Vegetahlcs. — Nearly  all  of  the  standard  rarletles  of  vegetables,  Including  peas, 
beans,  tomatoes,  spinach,  cabbage,  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce,  kohlrabi,  peppers, 
radishes,  eggplant,  beets,  cucumbers,  native  onions,  squashes,  garlic,  and  mus- 
tard have  been  successfully  grown  at  this  station  during  the  past  year.  The 
following  vegetables  have  been  grown  In  a  small  way  and  most  of  them  are 
worthy  of  further  consideration :  Rhubarb — Half  dozen  plants,  growing  nicely. 
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Celery — Grows  slowly,  is  fibrous,  does  not  blanch  satisfactorily.  Brocoll  and 
Cauliflower — Varieties  grown  not  satisfactory,  better  varieties  will  probably 
succeed.  Artichokes — Very  young,  but  doing  well.  The  seeds  of  musluuelon 
and  watermelon  failed  to  germinate. 

Small  fruits  and  hetriea, — Strawberries— Only  a  few  varieties  thrive  and  set 
fruit.  The  American  varieties  without  runners  have  given  best  results.  One 
of  these  varieties  is  an  everbearing,  large  fruited,  somewhat  crested  variety 
of  excellent  flavor,  with  firm  d&rk  red  fruit;  the  other  is  a  smaller  variety  with 
bright  red,  oblong  berries.  The  names  of  these  two  varieties  are  not  known. 
The  French  variety,  "  Relne  de  prairie,"  the  principal  one  now  in  cultivation 
at  Baguio,  is  a  small  everbearing  variety  with  an  erect  stem.  It  has  given  only 
a  light  yield,  but  can  probably  be  improved  in  this  respect  by  proper  fertiliza- 
tion. Raspberries — A  few  plants  of  American  and  Australian  varieties  are 
growing  nicely,  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  fruiting  age.  The  native  red, 
yellow,  and  black  raspberries  are  now  being  cultivated  with  a  view  to  their 
improvement  and  are  fruiting  freely ;  three  plants  were  recently  received  from 
the  United  States  and  are  to  be  used  In  cross  breeding  with  the  native  varieties. 

Fruits, — Citrus  fruits — ^About  2,000  seedlings  and  cuttings  of  the  native  cit- 
ron are  growing  nicely  and  are  to  be  used  In  budding  and  grafting  work  with 
Improved  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons.  Deciduous  fruits — The  apple,  pear, 
plum,  quince,  apricot,  and  peach  trees  bloomed  and  set  fruit  which  dropped 
very  early.  One  Australian  chestnut  is  reported  as  In  bloom  and  one  Ehiglish 
walnut  tree  Is  alive  and  gives  some  promise  of  growing.  Grapes — ^A  number  of 
imported  and  native  varieties  are  growing  fairly  well,  but  are  too  young  to 
determine  results;  two  of  the  Concord  vines  flowered,  but  failed  to  set  fruit. 
Japanese  persimmons  thrive  very  well.  Loquots  are  promising.  Coffee — The 
nursery  contains  a  large  number  of  seedlings.  Coffee  grown  from  cuttings- 
promises  to  give  fruit  much  earlier  than  that  from  seedlings.  Figs — Cuttings 
are  growing  nicely. 

Field  crops  and  forage  plants. — Com — White  dent  variety  produced  very 
small  yield  in  rainy  season,  the  only  time  of  year  when  this  crop  succeeds  at 
all.  Sorghum — Grows  very  slowly,  but  produces  a  fair  crop  of  forage  in  six  or 
eight  months.  Millet — B^alrly  satisfactory.  Oats — The  best  green  forage  crop 
yet  grown;  sown  in  October  they  yield  a  fair  cutting  by  March,  but  do  not 
produce  grain.  Sorghum  and  oats  have  so  far  furnished  the  bulk  of  the  green 
forage  produced  at  this  farm.  Rye — Makes  light  growth,  but  produces  small 
amount  of  grain.  Barley — Generally  unsatisfactory;  chevalier  variety  gi-ows 
best,  but  produces  no  grain.  Wheat — Practically  all  varieties  failed  except  red 
Fife  and  Tritlcum  durum,  which  produced  some  grain.  Flax — Very  promising ; 
grows  well  during  both  rainy  and  dry  seasons ;  seeds  freely  and  fiber  seems  of 
excellent  quality.  Castor  bean — Thrives  well  and  fruits  at  all  seasons.  Sun- 
flower— Fairly  successful.  Alfalfa — has  given  two  cuttings  In  five  months;  in 
flourishing  condition;  promises  well;  the  plats  have  not  been  Inoculated,  but 
show  a  small  number  of  root  nodules.  Vetches — Smooth  vetch  has  made  fair 
growth;  seeds  abundantly  and  promises  excellent  results;  hairy  vetch  shows  a 
more  fibrous  growth,  but  does  not  produce  seeds.  Clovers — Volunteer  plants  of 
red,  white,  Trlfollum  rei)ens,  and  Medlcago  lupullna  have  made  vigorous  growth 
and  seem  worthy  of  further  planting.  Sanfoin — Slow  grower;  not  promising. 
Bermuda  grass — May  be  regarded  as  native  as  it  grows  freely  throughout  the 
Trinidad  Valley  and  flourishes  better  during  the  dry  season  than  any  grass 
there.  This  will  probably  be  the  standard  pasture  grass  of  the  higher  alti- 
tudes, like  Baguio,  as  well  as  for  most  of  the  lowlands  in  the  Philippines. 

OBSTACLES. 

In  addition  to  the  poor  soil,  cold  seasons,  and  heavy  rains  the  plants  grown 
at  this  station  have  had  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  a  large  number  of  insects. 
These  insects  attack  practically  all  of  the  vegetables,  fruits,  berries,  and  even 
field  crops.  Fungous  diseases  have  also  caused  much  damage  to  ix>tatoes,  toma- 
toes, peas,  and  a  few  other  crops,  but  have  generally  been  susceptible  to  con- 
trol by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mlxtuJ^.  Much  of  the  land  was  In  sod,  and  It 
has  required  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  bring  It  In  cultivation  and  provide  the 
necessary  Irrigation  and  drainage.  The  conditions  at  this  station  are  probably 
more  favorable  for  growing  many  crops  and  vegetables  introduced  from  the 
United  States  than  any  other  farm  oi>erated  by  this  bureau.  It  Is  located  In  the 
heart  of  a  section  occupied  by  one  of  th(f  primitive  tribes  of  the  islands,  and 
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every  success  there  means  mach  more  tlian  It  would  in  the  more  enlightened 
sections.  On  account  of  the  remoteness  of  its  location  the  operation  of  this 
farm  is  necessarily  expensive,  but  a  reasonable  expenditure  seems  justifiable  In 
view  of  the  possibilities  existing.  Baguio  is  one  of  the  stations  from  which  we 
expect  great  things  in  the  future. 

BUILDINGS    NEEDED. 

It  will  be  necessary  during  the  coming  year  to  erect  permanent  buildings  at 
the  Baguio  station,  as  the  temporary  grass  structures  used  heretofore  are  now 
practically  useless  on  account  of  decay.  It  seems  especially  desirable  to 
construct  a  greenhouse,  in  which  seeds  can  be  propagated  during  the  cold 
season  for  transplanting  in  early  spring. 

LA  CABUyiA  SUOAB  FABM. 


This  farm  is  located  in  the  foothills  of  the  volcano  Canlaoan,  about  6 
kilometers  east  of  the  town  of  La  Carlota,  Occidental  Negros.  It  is  in  the 
best  sugar-growing  province  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  where  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Spanish  Qovemment  as  an  experiment  station  for  the  study 
of  the  sugar  industry. 


The  land  at  the  La  Carlota  farm  is  undulating  on  the  lower  levels  and 
rather  hilly  farther  up  the  mountain  sides.  Much  of  it  is  underlaid  with 
drift  boulders,  cobblestones,  and  gravel,  with  a  superposed  stratum  of  soil 
of  black  volcanic  matter  resembling  in  many  respects  the  lands  of  the  Middle 
Western  States.  Along  the  streams  the  soil  is  all  washed  off  of  the  rocks, 
so  that  in  many  places  near  the  streams  cultivation  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  soil  of  this  farm  is  considered  excellent  for  sugar  growing,  and  the  results 
obtained  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  on  the 
best  sugar  lands  of  the  islands. 

WATEB    SUPPLY. 

A  river  of  consid*erable  size  bounds  the  farm  on  one  side,  and  there  are 
several  smaller  streams  within  the  limits  of  the  farm.  A  dam  has  been 
constructed  in  the  larger  river  and  a  canal  built  which  carries  the  water 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  stream  where  It  enters  a  tunnel  through 
which  it  passes  down  to  the  sugar  mill  where  it  is  used  to  produce  the 
power  required  for  milling  the  cane  produced  on  the  farm.  A  branch  of  this 
canal  carries  the  water  out  farther  onto  the  farm,  where  it  becomes  available 
for  irrii^tion  purposes.  Much  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  attempting 
to  use  the  water  of  this  river  for  irrigation  purposes,  as  the  hacenderos 
baving  mills  farther  down  complain  that  there  is  a  lack  of  water  for  power 
wlien  it  is  used  for  irrigation  purposes  higher  up  the  stream. 

EQUIPMENT. 

The  sugar  manufacturing  equipment  on  this  farm  is  of  the  antiquated  type 
in  use  in  the  West  Indies  about  forty  years  ago.  It  consists  of  a  3-roller  mill 
operated  by  water  power  and  a  train  of  open  kettles,  through  which  the  juice 
passes  as  it  is  being  made  into  sugar.  This  equipment  was  found  on  the  farm 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  operated 
there  because  of  lack  of  means  to  purchase  any  other,  and  for  the  reason  that 
the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  not  such  as  to  encour- 
age a  large  expenditure  in  equipping  a  sugar  experiment  station. 

OPERATIONS. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  farm  has  been  operated  only  in  a  small  way,  less 
than  100  hectares  of  cane  having  been  under  cultivation.  However,  this  is  more 
than  can  be  handled  expeditiously  with  the  milling  outfit  now  provided,  as  was 
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showB  during  the  past  Beason,  when  it  required  from  early  in  December  until 
April  21  to  mill  the  small  quantity  of  cane  grown.  An  effort  has  been  made  to 
run  the  farm  on  an  economic  basis,  according  to  the  methods  generally  prac- 
ticed by  cane  growers  In  these  islands  rather  than  to  undertake  any  elaborate 
system  of  experiments  which  would  have  cost  more  money  and  given  less  re- 
turns. In  fact  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  consists  of  native  varieties  of  cane, 
although  we  have  grown  small  plats  of  imported  varieties.  The  farm  has  not 
been  so  laid  out  that  the  different  plats  would  be  comparable,  nor  has  much 
of  the  required  equipment  for  exi)erimental  work — such  as  wagon  scales  and 
technical  apparatus,  required  in  the  sugar  house — been  provided.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  estimate  the  crop  of  cane  as  accurately  as  possible  and  to  de- 
termine the  yield  of  sugar  by  actual  weights.  The  best  yield  yet  obtained  was 
from  a  field  of  first  rattoons,  Louisiana  striped  cane,  which  produced  at  the  rate 
of  118^  piculs  of  sugar  per  hectare,  or  3.3  tons  per  acre.  Most  of  the  imported 
varieties  obtained  do  not  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  these 
islands.  Many  of  these  varieties  are  canes  requiring  a  long  period  of  growth 
for  their  full  development.  As  all  canes  in  the  Philippine  Islands  generally  ma- 
ture off  early  in  the  dry  season — beginning  from  November  to  January — they 
make  the  entire  growth  in  from  eight  to  twelve  months,  averaging  not  over  ten. 
In  other  countries  many  varieties  of  cane  frequently  grow  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  months,  and  when  brought  here  seem  to  persist  In  that  habit.  The 
result  Is  that  they  must  be  planted  very  early  or  they  will  not  mature  in  time 
to  be  milled  along  with  the  native  cane.  This  necessitates  planting  them  as 
early  as  October  or  November,  in  order  that  they  may  reach  full  growth.  By 
the  end  of  the  dry  season  they  have  attained  a  height  almost  equal  to  the  native 
cane  at  maturity,  and  while  the  stalk  is  of  good  size  near  the  ground*  it  tapers 
off  rapidly  and  becomes  very  small  near  the  top.  When  the  rains  begin  the  new 
growth  at  the  top  of  the  stalk  develops  to  normal  size,  but  having  such  a  small 
weak  portion  below  to  support  it,  falls  down  and  becomes  badly  tangled.  Once 
down,  and  in  contact  with  the  ground.  It  begins  to  sprout,  which  destroys  to  a 
large  extent  the  sugar-making  value  of  the  cane.  In  some  cases  it  is  split  or 
broken  off.  and  stalks  so  injured  begin  fermenting  and  ultimately  decay  or  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  insects  and  ants.  Finally,  when  the  harvest  comes,  these 
improved  varieties  of  cane  frequently  give  very  poor  results  as  compared  with 
the  small  native  types.  It  Is  possible  to  overcome  many  of  these  difficulties  by 
better  systems  of  cultivation  and  abundant  irrigation  throughout  the  dry  sea- 
son, so  as  to  keep  the  cane  in  a  healthy  growing  state.  'Another  notable  fea- 
ture *ln  connection  with  the  varieties  of  cane  grown  is,  that  while  the  native 
canes  will  yield  a  No.  2  Hollo  sugar  and  rarely  run  below  No.  8,  the  improved 
varieties,  and  especially  the  plant  cane,  produce  No.  4. 

PBOPOSBD    CHANOES. 

The  work  being  done  with  sugar  at  La  Oarlota  farm  is  altogether  unsatis- 
factory, and  it  would  seem  better  to  convert  this  ftirm  into  a  general  experi- 
ment station  rather  than  to  continue  it  as  a  sugar  farm.  If  such  a  station 
were  to  be  established  the  improved  and  native  varieties  of  cane  could  be  grown 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  milling  tests  and  for  general  distribution  of  seed  on 
the  sugar  farms  of  this  and  other  provinces  throughout  the  islands,  many  other 
crops  that  this  bureau  recommends  for  crop  rotation  in  connection  with  sugar 
growing  could  be  planted,  and  sufficient  information  gained  to  determine  the 
adaptability  of  such  crops  to  the  soil  and  other  conditions  of  Negros  and  similar 
sugar-growing  provinces. 

It  would  certainly  seem  desirable  to  continue  work  with  maguey  at  La  Car- 
lota.  About  two  hectares  of  Hawaiian  sisal  have  already  been  planted  and  it 
is  growing  nicely.  A  liberal  supply  of  abaca  was  planted  on  this  farm  three 
yeas  ago,  a  part  of  which  was  set  out  under  shade  and  part  In  the  open.  This 
experiment  has  been  of  value  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  abaca  planted  under 
shade  is  doing  quite  well,  while  that  planted  in  the  open  is  nearly  all  dead  and 
the  remainder  very  small.  Excellent  work  could  be  done  with  rice,  such  as  the 
growing  and  testing  of  varieties,  yields,  effect  of  fertilizers,  and  the  operation 
of  machinery — such  as  threshers,  hullers,  etc.  It  is  not  probable  that  tobacco 
could  be  successfully  grown  at  La  Carlota  on  account  of  the  quality  of  land 
and  nearness  to  the  sea.  This  farm  ought  to  be  particularly  suited  to  live-stock 
work,  especially  with  cattle,  hogs,  and  goats,  great  numbers  of  which  could  be 
maintained  with  but  very  little  cost  other  than  the  fresh  green  foods  produced 
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on  the  farm.  It  could  also  be  used  as  a  base  for  the  operations  of  the  forces 
of  this  bureau  working  in  the  suppression  of  animal  diseases  and  at  times  might 
be  available  as  an  inoculation  station. 

DIVISIOK  OF  AHIMAL  INDITSTRT. 

This  division  includes  the  veterinary  control  work,  the  serum  laboratory,  the 
dairy  farm  at  Alabang,  the  Trinidad  stock  farm  at  Baguio,  and  all  general  In- 
vestigations in  animal  Industry.  It  was  formed  as  a  division  of  this  bureau  by 
act  No.  1407,  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  veterinary 
foree  from  the  bureau  of  health  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture. 

Control  Work. 

rinderpest. 

Most  of  the  work  performed  during  the  year  has  been  that  of  the  control  of 
rinderpest  which  has  been  prevalent  in  a  majority  of  the  provinces  and  still 
prevails  in  many  localities.  The  severest  outbreak  of  the  year  was  experienced 
in  the  province  of  Bantangas.  The  disease  appeared  in  the  municipality  of 
Bauan  the  latter  part  of  June,  1906.  No  report  of  it  was  made  until  July  31, 
on  which  date  the  provincial  governor  wired  the  executive  secretary.  A  veterl- 
inary  force  was  sent  to  Batangas,  and  after  almost  two  months*  hard  work 
brought  the  disease  fairly  well  under  control.  Remnants  of  the  outbreak  still 
exist,  however,  in  the  mountainous  sections  and  In  adjacent  provinces,  to  which 
it  spread  despite  all  efforts  to  stop  it.  While  no  other  alarming  outbreaks  have 
occurred  at  any  one  time,  serious  losses  have  been  sustained  in  many  of  the 
provinces  by  the  repeated  appearance  of  this  disease. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  rinderpest  has  not  prevailed  to  any  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  former  years,  but  with  the  district  organization  and  crop-reporting 
service  prompt  reports  are  sent  in  before  the  outbreaks  become  general.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  reduction  In  our  veterinary  force,  previously  mentioned 
in  this  report,  has  made  it  impossible  to  respond  to  all  calls  for  help.  Even 
the  agricultural  inspectors  have  devoted  nearly  all  of  their  time  to  the  control 
of  rinderpest.  The  work  has  consisted  largely  in  serum  inoculation  of  the 
affected  and  exposed  animals,  segregation,  the  enforcement  of  such  quarantine 
measures  as  could  be  secured  through  local  officials,  and  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  nature  and  rational  handling  of  this  disease. 

A  total  of  16,495  carabao  and  cattle  have  received  the  serum  inoculation,  with 
269  deaths,  or  1.6 -f  per  cent.  The  very  best  of  results  have  been  obtained  in 
every  instance  wh^n  the  serum  method  was  employed,  and  It  never  produces 
the  disease. 

Simultaneous  inoculation  was  given  to  44  animals,  with  one  death,  or  2.14- 
per  cent. 

The  greatest  economy  has  been  exercised  In  the  use  of  serum,  as  only  3,746 
bottles  have  been  available  for  use  in  the  provinces  this  year.  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  quarantine  infected  districts  where  possible,  but  the  quarantine 
measures  have  been  In  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  who  have  not  In  all 
cases  fully  realized  the  value  of  such  measures.  In  the  absence  of  any  insular 
sanitary  law  or  quarantine  measure  we  have  been  unable  to  keep  the  previously 
infected  districts  free  from  the  disease  on  account  of  the  constant  movement  of 
live  stock  from  infected  to  noninfected  districts. 

During  the  rush  of  inoculations  made  in  Batangas  Province  from  August  to 
November,  the  demand  for  serum  was  so  great  that  quite  a  number  of  infected 
bottles  were  sent  out  and  used,  with  the  result  that  an  alarming  number  of 
abscess  formations  followed  the  inoculations.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  bureau  of  science,  which,  at  that  time,  had  full  charge  of  the 
serum  manufacture.  On  January  1,  when  the  serum  herd  was  transferred  to 
this  bureau,  the  bureau  of  science  was  experimenting  with  the  centrifugation  ' 
and  filtration  of  the  serum  to  insure  Its  freedom  from  infection.  Serum  thus 
prepared  was  so  Improved  In  appearance  and  gave  such  excellent  results  that 
permanent  arrangements  have  been  perfected  by  which  all  serum  has  since  been 
prepared  in  this  way.  So  far  as  is  known  now,  not  a  single  ulcer  has  since 
resulted  from  filtered  serum.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that  its  immunizing 
value  has  been  greatly  enhanced,  as  formerly  it  often  underwent  decompositlou 
in  the  bottles  so  that  it  gave  off  a  decided  stench  on  opening  them. 
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HOG  CHOLKBA. 

Hog  cholera  has  been  reported  from  nearly  every  province*  and  this  disease 
has  practically  mined  the  swine  industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  has  not 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  owing  to  the  fact  that  rinderpest  has  been 
consiedred  the  most  important  disease  which  affects  our  domestic  animals  and 
has  claimed  almost  the  entire  attention  of  our  small  force. 

GLANDERS. 

A  total  of  2,816  horses  in  the  provinces  have  been  examined  for  glanders,  87 
of  which  proved  positive.  This  disease  is  aiH>arently  prevalent  in  every  munici- 
pality of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Owing  to  the  belief  among  the  natives  that 
glanders  is  a  curable  disease,  very  little  headway  has  been  made  in  controlling 
it.  The  animals  found  positive  to  glanders,  in  the  majority  of  cases  were  only 
quarantined  by  the  municipalities,  and  if  the  cases  showed  a  tendency  to  termi- 
nate in  a  chronic  form,  they  were  released  and  sent  back  to  their  owners. 

SUBBA. 

A  total  of  4,852  horses,  cattle,  and  carabao  were  examined  for  surra,  79  of 
which  proved  positive.  The  same  measures  regarding  the  positive  cases  were 
taken  as  were  adopted  with  glanders.  This  disease  has  not  heeai  as  prevalent 
during  the  year  as  it  was  the  year  previous.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  different  species  of  domestic  animals  examined  for  surra: 


Animals. 

£xainlo0d. 

Ne^atlTe. 

2.815 

585 

1.873 

Poaitlv*. 

Hor86S- 

2.888 

78 

Oattle. 

_ 600 

1 

Osrabftos 

1,878 

5 

Total 

4,858 

4.7T8 

79 

FOOT-AND-MOUTH    DISEASE. 

Foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  prevalent  in  a  few  provinces,  but  in  no  In- 
stance has  it  been  considered  serious. 

DISEASES  OF  FOWLS. 

Diseases  of  domestic  fowls  have  been  reported  from  nearly  every  province, 
and  thousands  of  chickens  and  turkeys  have  died  monthly  In  each  district  where 
the  disease  has  been  reported.  The  principal  diseases  affecting  the  fowls  are 
chicken  cholera  and  a  parasitic  disease,  which  affects  the  skin  around  the  head 
and  results  in  total  blindness  and,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases,  death, 

PoBT  AND  City  of  Manila. 

INSPECTION  ON   ABBIVAL. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  93,017  animals  inspected  on  arrival  In  the 
port,  of  which  37,831  were  from  foreign  and  55,876  from  interisland  ports.  Out 
of  the  number  arriving  from  foreign  ports,  1,744  were  quarantined,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  veterinai-y  section  of  the  sanitary  code  (chapter 
24,  of  ordinance  No.  86)  city  of  Manila,  on  account  of  the  various  shipments 
being  infected  with  rinderpest.  The  cattle  were  allowed  to  land  and  were 
quarantined  in  the  owner's  corral.  Permission  was  given  to  the  owners  to 
slaughter  at  the  public  abattoir  such  animals  under  quaran^ne  as  were  not 
actually  infected  with  the  disease.  This  quarantine  has  been  of  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  the  surrounding  country,  where  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  dealers  In 
Manila  to  ship  the  imported  cattle  Immediately  on  their  arrival,  as  It  has  pre- 
vented the  wholesale  distribution  of  the  disease  by  the  shipment  of  these  in- 
fected herds. 
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The  following  table  sbows  in  detail  the  port  inspection: 


FROM  FOREIGN  PORTS. 

Cattle 35,640 

Hones 1,  252 

Carabaos 720 

Sheep 27 

Ooata 80 

Hoga 142 

Other  animals 11 


FROM  INTBRI8LAND  PORTS. 

Cattle 2,431 

Horses 1,  876 

Carabaos 1,  403 

Sheep 164 

Goats 888 

Hogs 48.  230 

Other  animals 144 


Total 37,831  I  Total 55,086 

Grand    total 98.017 

Feen. — ^The  sum  of  M5.434.60  was  collected  as  inspection  fees  and  deposited 
with  the  insular  treasurer. 

ANIMALS   INSPECTED  FOB   SHIPMENT  TO  THE   PBOVINCES. 

Cattle 2.090 

Horses .__  70 

Carabaos 4 397 

Hogs 149 

Goats 10 

Other  animals 4. 

Total 2.  720 

ABATTOIB  INSPECTIONS. 

A  total  of  80,179  cattle,  bogs,  goats,  and  sheep  were  inspected  at  the  public 
abattoir  or  matadero  in  the  city  of  Manila  for  the  purpose  of  slaughter,  of 
which  76,358  were  actually  slaughtered  and  received  post-mortem  inspection. 
Of  the  total  number  slaughtered  310  animals  were  condemned  and  cremated. 
The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  antemortem  and  post-mortem  inspec- 
tions and  condemnations : 

ANTE-MORTEM   INSPECTION. 


Number. 


Cattle-— - - S4,aoi 

Hofs.^ -^ 66,680 

Goats — - »2 

SiMep — .--  16 

Total - - —  80,179 


Oondemned.   Passed. 


U  ;  24,290 

10  ,  65,650 

0  202 

0  16 


21 


80,158 


POST-MORTEM  INSPECTION. 


Oattle.. 
Hogs... 
Ooa^s-. 
SbMp.. 


20,788 
tf,860 

16 


TOtaL - 7ft.868 


10 

aoo 

0 
0 


310 


20,773 

66,000 

199 

16 


76,0 


PARTS   OF   CARCASSES    CONDEMNED,    MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cattle I. 7,  384 

Hoga 12,  796 

ToUl 20,  180 

The  carcasses  of  the  cattle  were  condemned  for  various  causes — such  as 
rinderpest,  tuberculosis,  and  general  bruised  conditions.  The  majority  of  the 
hogs  condemned  were  suffering  from  Cyaticercus  cellulosw,  though  a  few  cases 
of  hog  cholera  and  swine  plague  were  found.  Parts  were  condemned  for 
various  local  inflammatory  processes. 

Of  late  Cysticercua  c€llulo8<B  have  been  found  at  the  abattoir  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  has  threatened  the  pork  industry  of  Manila. 

According  to  the  pork  dealers  who  slaughter  their  hogs  at  the  public  abattoir, 
the  great  majority  of  the  cyst-infested  hogs  come  from  the  province  of  Batan- 
gas,  and  some  of  the  smaller  dealers  who  buy  from  that  province  almost 
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exclusively  have  been  all  but  forced  out  of  the  busineai  in  the  past  thirty  days 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  hogs  condemned  because  of  this  disease.  This 
matter  vras  referred  to  the  bureau  of  health  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the 
cause  of  so  much  infestation  and  adopting  measures  that  would  lessen  the 
prevalence  of  this  malady.  As  there  are  no  modem  sanitary  sewage  systems 
In  the  municipalities  in  the  provinces,  swine  are  loolsed  upon  as  the  natural 
scavengers,  and  are  allowed  free  access  to  human  excreta,  from  which  source 
they  become  infected.  The  prohibition  of  this  custom  might  be  practical  at 
least  in  communities  where  the  parasite  is  prevalent 

Twenty-one  horses  have  been  examined  for  soundness  for  the  different 
bureaus  and  provincial  governments,  and  four  horses  have  been  examined  with 
a  view  to  condemnation  and  slaughter.  Twelve  horses  in  the  city  have  been 
inspected  and  condemned  for  glanders,  one  for  surra,  one  with  broken  leg,  one 
for  lymphangitis,  and  one  for  extreme  emaciation. 

Twenty-one  hogs  were  found  dead  in  the  hog  marlcet  on  Calle  Azcarraga 
and  seven  have  been  found  dead  on  ships  arriving  from  other  ports. 

The  veterinarians  of  the  bureau  stationed  in  Manila  have  been  called  upon 
by  several  other  bureaus  to  treat  animals  suffering  from  simple  diseases.  All 
requests  for  work  ot  this  sort  have  been  complied  with  without  charge. 

Sebum  Herd,  Manila. 

transfer  from  bureau  of  science. 

The  herd  of  cattle,  equipment,  and  premises  used  by  the  bureau  of  science  in 
the  manufacture  of  antirinderpest  serum  were  transferred  to  the  bureau  of 
agriculture  on  January  1,  1907.  It  was  also  provided  in  the  transfer  that  this 
bureau  should  furnish  the  bureau  of  science  all  calves  and  large  animals 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  vaccine  for  the  bureau  of  health,  for  testing 
antirinderpest  serum,  and  for  other  scientific  purposes.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  bureau  of  agriculture  became  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
serum  herd  and  all  processes  required  in  the  manufacture  of  the  antirinderpest 
serum  up  to  the  time  it  is  poured  off  from  the  blood  clot  It  is  then  delivered 
to  the  bureau  of  science  for  final  preparation  and  cold  storage  until  required 
in  the  provinces. 

CONDITION   OF   HERD  WHEN  TRANSFERRED. 

At  the  time  of  the  transfer  the  herd  contained  only  62  semm  bullocks  with 
about  half  of  them  producing  serum.  Most  of  the  others  required  nearly  two 
months  to  bring  them  up  to  the  desired  condition  for  t)leeding.  This  made  the 
amount  of  serum  produced  in  January  and  February  very  small.  During  the 
six  months  97  serum  bullocks  were  purchased,  and  of  these  7  died,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  death  being  the  development  of  rinderpest  about  the  time  of 
purchase.  Some  bullocks  have  proved  to  be  immune  on  arrival  and  given  ex- 
cellent results,  but  the  ideal  serum  bullock  is  one  that  is  neither  immune  nor 
infected  when  brought  Into  the  serum  herd.  Three  very  large  Australian 
bullocks  were  In  the  herd  at  the  time  of  transfer,  and  while  they  were  carried 
through  to  completion  they  never  gave  good  results.  They  were  wild,  very 
hard  to  handle,  and  for  some  unlmown  reason  their  blood  always  gave  poor 
separation.  Chinese  bullocks  cost  less,  are  easier  to  immunize,  are  gentle  to 
handle,  and  give  more  serum  in  proportion  to  cost  than  did  these  Australian 
bullocks.  An  effort  was  also  made  to  use  bullocks  from  the  Batanes  Islands, 
where  rinderpest  has  never  prevailed.  The  cattle  there  show  a  marked  strain 
of  the  Spanish  "fighting-bull"  type,  are  large  and  handsome,  but  very  wild. 
Five  were  purchased,  but  on  attempting  to  Inoculate  them  develojjed  a  virulent 
form  of  rinderpest,  and  it  appeared  that  all  of  them  were  going  to  die.  One 
was  used  as  a  virulent  blood  animal,  two  died  from  rinderpest  and  the  remain- 
lug  two  were  left  in  such  a  weakened  condition  as  to  be  almost  useless  for  the 
production  of  serum. 

The  general  condition  of  the  herd  has  been  excellent,  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  a  small  amount  of  green  forage  has  been  fed  constantly.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  the  herd  could  not  be  moved  to  the  new  farm  at  Alaban^ 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  where  it  is  certain  that  great  economy  in  main- 
tenance will  result. 

PRODUCTION    OF   SERUM. 

The  total  amount  of  serum  produced  during  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1907,  was  534,500  cubic  centimeters.     The  average  number  of  cattle  on  hand 
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each  day  during  this  period  was  94.  The  total  number  of  cattle  purchased  was 
174,  the  average  purchase  cost  of  each  animal  being  ^7.22. 

The  total  cost  of  forage  for  the  six  months  was  W,960.14,  or  an  averag^e  of 
fH)529  per  animal  per  day.  The  daily  ration  was  6  pounds  of  crushed  food 
and  8  pounds  of  hay.  In  addition  to  this  ration  a  small  amount  of  green  for- 
age, probably  not  averaging  more  than  2  or  3  pounds  per  day  for  each  animal, 
has  been  supplied  from  the  Singalong  experiment  station.  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  cost  of  each  ration  3i  to  4  centavos. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  and  wages  during  this  period  was  K,744.76, 
making  the  total  cost  of  serum  production  W4,704.90,  and  the  approximate  cost 
of  serum  2.75  centavos  per  cubic  centimeter. 

INOCULATIOIf  OF  CALVES. 

It  is  a  common  belief  of  cattle  dealers  that  calves  suffer  much  worse  from 
rinderpest  than  mature  cattle.  That  this  belief  is  well  founded  is  one  of  the 
interesting  facts  developed  during  the  year. 

The  director  of  this  bureau  undertoolc  a  series  of  experiments  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  80,  1906,  to  prove  the  reverse — ^that  is,  to  show  that  rin- 
derpest is  similar  to  Texas  fever  in  that  calves  will  acquire  immunity  much 
more  readily  than  mature  cattle.  For  some  reason  all  of  the  calves  imported 
by  the  dealers  for  the  first  two  or  three  months  after  the  transfer  of  this  work 
were  very  young.  They  often  developed  rinderpest  in  t\i'enty-f5ur  hours  after 
arrival,  and  despite  all  efforts  the  death  rate  ran  high.  We  then  demanded  older 
animals.  They  were  furnished,  but  many  of  them  proved  to  be  from  18  months 
to  2  years  of  age  and  pregnant.  The  latter  almost  Invariably  aborted  on  devel- 
oping rinderpest  and  many  of  them  died.  After  many  discouragements  one 
dealer  imported  a  lot  of  16  particularly  fine  calves  which  he  desired  to  have 
inoculated  for  his  private  herd.  He  was  finally  prevailed  on  to  sell  them  to 
this  bureau.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  surprise  to  find  that  after  being  inocu- 
lated for  rinderpest  they  developed  Texas-fever  symptoms,  and  13  of  the  lot 
died.  It  seems  evident  that  they  had  not  been  exposed  to  ticks  in  China  and 
were  not  immune  to  Texas  fever. 

At  another  time  a  lot  of  calves  purchased  developed  foot-and-mouth  disease 
simultaneously  with  rinderpest,  which  caused  a  few  deaths. 

One  lot  of  10  half  Shorthorn  calves  raised  at  La  Trinidad  Stock  farm,  Baguio, 
was  inoculated  without  a  single  death.  If  this  is  an  indication  of  what  can  be 
done  with  native-raised  calves  having  a  strain  of  improved  blood,  It  may  yet 
prove  economical  to  raise  all  of  the  calves  required  in  the  manufacture  of  vac- 
cine. 

The  total  number  of  calves  purchased  during  the  six  months  was  130,  of 
which  42  died.  However,  in  the  face  of  this  severe  loss  the  immune  heifers  are 
considered  so  valuable  that  one  cattle  dealer  has  agreed  to  furnish  all  calves  re- 
quired in  the  manufacture  of  vaccine,  and  will  stand  all  losses  by  death,  pro- 
vided he  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  for  feeding  them  while  In  charge  of  the 
government,  and  that  all  living  calves  shall  be  returned  to  him  after  being  used 
for  the  production  of  vaccine.  His  offer  will  be  accepted  for  a  limited  time  to 
try  the  system.  • 

INOCULATION  OP  BULLOCKS  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES. 

There  has  been  considerable  demand  from  private  parties  for  the  Inoculation 
of  cattle  for  work  and  breeding  purposes.  In  many  cases  these  requests  have 
assumed  the  form  of  urgent  demands  to  accept  cattle  for  treatment  when  af- 
fected with  rinderpest. 

On  account  of  lack  of  shed  and  stall  room  only  the  following  were  taken : 


Owner. 


Roxas 

Verstockt. 
Oleearlo... 
Flamefio.. 
Lichauco.. 

Miller 

Flamefio.. 
Do 


celved. 


Condition. 


Bullocks,  all  infected  and  exposed- _ 

Bullocks,  healthy „ 

Oarabao,  l  infected,  4  healthy 

Oarabao,  advanced  stages  rinderpeet 

do 

Bullock,  healthy 

do - — 

Australian  heifer,  advanced  stages  rinderpest. 


Died. 


Immu- 
nized. 


52 

22 

4 

2 

2 

1 
3 
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CONDITIONS  AT  CLOSE  OF  YEAR. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  serum  herd  contains  107  bullocks,  and  Is  pro- 
ducing serum  at  almost  double  the  average  rate  of  the  past  six  months.  We 
have  not  been  able,  however,  to  meet  the  demand  for  serum  and  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  further  increase  the  herd.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  tempo- 
rary repairs  on  the  sheds,  walks,  and  corrals,  which  have  recently  not  been  put 
in  good  condition  pending  the  removal  of  the  serum  herd  to  Alabang.  This  re- 
moval will  now  be  delayed  at  least  half  the  year  on  account  of  the  rainy  season. 

Alabang  Stock  Farm. 

location. 

The  Alabang  stock  farm  is  situated  on  the  Muntlnlupa  friar  estate,  about  22 
kilometers  south  of  Manila,  on  the  west  shore  of  Laguna  de  Bay.  This  loca- 
tion was  selected  after  more  than  a  year*s  search  as  the  most  suitable  place 
available  for  a  stock  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila.  The  government  dairy  Is 
now  established  at  this  farm,  and  the  serum  laboratory  will  be  transferred 
there  when  the  necessary  buildings  shall  have  been  erected.  The  farm,  which 
was  established  on  December  30,  190©,  by  the  shipment  there  of  a  herd  of  92 
cattle,  contains  240  hectares,  all  of  which  is  available  either  for  cultivation  or 
pasture.  As  th^re  were  no  buildings  at  that  time,  a  temporary  camp  was  es- 
tablished. 

Alabang  is  at  present  reached  by  lake  steamer  calling  at  Muntlnlupa,  which 
is  2i  miles  from  the  farm,  and  from  which  the  bureau  operates  a  small  sail- 
boat. The  Batangas  line  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway  has  been  graded 
Just  in  front  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  line  will  be  in  operation 
in  a  very  short  time.  If  there  is  established  a  favorable  schedule  on  this  rail- 
road, Alabang  can  easily  be  reached  by  train  in  less  than  one  hour  from  Manila. 
This  will  In  many  respects  greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  this  farm,  especially 
in  the  shipment  of  milk.  We  are  now  able  to  make  but  one  delivery  of  milk 
each  day,  and  the  transportation  of  this  milk  from  the  farm  to  the  plvll  hospital 
in  Manila  requires  over  five  hours. 

SOIL. 

The  Alabang  farm  lies  Immediately  back  of  the  level  rice  lands  which  border 
the  lake  shore.  It  contains  a  small  amount  of  rice  land,  but  the  greater  part 
of  Its  area  is  undulating  and  hilly,  with  outcropplngs  of  rock  and  coarse  gravel 
on  top  of  the  hills.  The  surface  soil  Is  underlaid  by  a  heavy  stratum  of  soft, 
shaley  rock,  locally  called  adobe  stone.  In  general,  however,  the  soil  is  of  good 
depth,  fine  texture,  gray  to  black  in  color,  and  was  no  doubt  formed  by  the 
action  of  Taal  Volcano. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

One  local  stream  runs  diagonally  across  the  farm  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
2  kilometers  and  furnishes  a  fair  Supply  of  water  throughout  the  year.  Small 
rivers  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  farm  form  part  of  the  boundaries. 
The  mouth  of  the  largest  river  assumes  the  form  of  a  deep  estero.  In  which  the 
water  level  of  the  lake  Is  maintained  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
farm.  Should  It  prove  necessary,  It  Is  entirely  practicable  to  pump  the  water 
from  this  deep  portion  of  the  river  to  the  hills  a  little  farther  back,  from  which 
it  could  be  easily  distributed  to  Irrigate  all  of  the  lower  landa  A  very  good 
site  for  a  small  storage  dam  12  meters  above  the  lake  level  has  been  found.  The 
present  water  supply  Is  of  a  temporary  nature,  consisting  of  a  boiler  and  a 
steam  pump,  used  to  fill  a  small  tank  from  the  river  in  the  center  of  the  farm. 
It  is  contemplated  that  when  permanent  buildings  are  erected  an  artesian  well 
win  be  bored  near  the  center  of  the  group,  from  which  water  may  be  pumped 
for  the  regular  supply. 

BUILDINGS. 

There  were  no  buildings  on  the  farm  at  the  time  it  was  established,  but  a 
few  grass  sheds  were  soon  erected.  Since  that  time  5  temporary  wooden  build- 
ings and  a  bridge  across  the  main  river  have  been  constructed,  and  a  contract 
will  be  let  at  once  for  the  construction  of  a  dairy  bam  with  a  capacity  for 
holding  50  milk  cows.    Plans  and  specifications  have  already  been  prepared 
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for  a  serum  laboratory,  sheds  for  150  serum  bullocks,  quarantine  station,  super- 
intendents house,  building  for  the  Maltese  milk  goats,  implement  shed,  and 
quarters  for  laborers.  All  of  these  buildings  will  be  constructed  beginning 
at  the  close  of  the  present  rainy  season. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

The  herd  sent  to  this  farm  six  m<mths  ago  consisted  of  92  head  of  cattle, 
mostly  young  stock,  and  5  Berkshire  sows.  Since  then  5  cows  and  calves,  30 
head  of  Chinese  cattle,  about  20  head  of  horses,  26  head  of  Maltese  milk  goats, 
2  Australian  Berkshire  boars,  and  3  sows  have  been  added  to  the  herd,  so  that 
now  it  is  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  stock  farm.  Among  the  stock  sent  to 
this  farm  were  a  lot  of  Australian  heifers  received  from  Townville  last  Septem- 
ber. These  heifers  were  inoculated  against  rinderpest,  with  a  loss  of  5  at  that 
time,  and  after  having  been  sent  to  Alabang  9  more  have  died  of  various 
causes.  There  has  been  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  imported  European  and 
American  cattle  having  rinderpest  suffer  severe  emaciation  and  make  practi- 
cally no  growth  within  a  year  after  taking  the  disease. 

INTRODUCTION   OF   MALTESE  GOATS. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  sent  a  representative  to  the  island  of  Malta  in 
Ck:tober,  1906,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  shipping  to  Manila  20  Maltese 
milk  goats.  It  was  known  at  the  time  that  these  goats  were  the  carriers 
of  the  Infection  of  Malta  fever,  and  instructions  were  given  to  have  all  animals 
purchased  thoroughly  examined,  and  certified  free  from  the  infection  of  this 
fever  before  shipment.  This  necessitated  the  inspection  of  several  hundred 
head,  the  employment  of  experts,  and  the  use  of  microscopic  and  laboratory 
methods  for  the  determination  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease.  The 
work  was  beset  with  many  difficulties  on  account  of  the  ignorance  and  super- 
stition of  the  natives  of  Malta,  and  it  Is  highly  probable  that  we  could  never 
have  obtained  these  goats  but  for  the  good  offices  of  the  American  consul  sta- 
tioned at  Valletta.  They  were  finally  secured,  placed  in  quarantine,  and  later 
shipped  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamship  Palmero  by  way  of  Hong- 
kong, with  a  native  Maltese  goatherd  in  charge.  They  fared  quite  well  on 
the  voyage,  only  1  death  occurring.  Another  animal,  however,  was  injured  so 
that  she  died  soon  after  arrival  In  Manila.  Several  kids  were  bom  en  route 
and  the  animals  have  bred  freely  ever  since  their  arrival.  Five  of  the  goats 
died  after  being  sent  to  Alabang,  apparently  from  eating  a  poisonous  vine  grow- 
ing on  that  farm.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  however,  the  original  herd  of 
4  males  and  14  females  arriving  In  good  condition  in  Manila  now  makes  a 
total  of  28  head.  They  have  apparently  done  well  at  all  times  and  give  every 
promise  of  success.  While  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  goats  of  this  herd  will 
give  from  5  to  8  pints  of  milk  per  day,  this  much  has  never  been  taken,  as  it 
is  desired  to  give  the  kids  a  liberal  supply  to  insure  their  rapid  growth  and 
maximum  development  They  are  much  larger  than  the  common  goats,  of 
thin  conformation,  and  have  a  heavy  coat  of  long  hair  with  light  brown  or 
liver  color  and  white  predominating.  It  Is  thought  that  they  will  be  particu- 
larly valuable  as  milk-producing  animals  in  the  Philippines,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  dairy  cattle,  the  severe  losses  sustained  ^mong  such  cattle,  when 
Imported,  and  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  the  people  concerning  the  dairy 
business. 

CONDITION   OF    STOCK. 

All  of.  the  Stock  on  this  farm  has  kept  in  excellent  condition,  although 
taken  there  In  the  dry  season  and  fed  only  a  small  amount  of  grain.  The 
wide  strip  of  land  uncovered  by  the  going  down  of  the  lake  In  the  dry 
season  has  been  covered  with  a  good  growth  of  Bermuda  and  other  grasses, 
and  has  furnished  excellent  pasturage.  The  Chinese  cattle  have  not  been 
given  any  dry  feed  at  all  and  have  done  particularly  well. 

There  are  now  on  this  farm  14  calves,  from  a  few  weeks  old  to  six  months. 
They  are  uquestionably  In  the  best  condition  of  any  calves  ever  raised  by  this 
bureau.  The  horses  so  far  sent  to  this  farm  have  been,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, the  culls  and  condemned  stock  from  other  farms.  If  these  horses  do 
well  at  Alabang,  it  is  contemplated  that  more  will  be  sent  there  during  the 
coming  year.  The  hogs  have  been  kept  in  a  corral,  where  they  have  plenty 
of  room  to  exercise,  and  have  done  exceptionally  well  at  all  times. 
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IMPBOVEMEIVTS. 

About  6  hectares  of  land  have  been  brought  Into  cultivation  and  planted 
in  such  forage  crops  as  com,  sorghum,  and  guinea  grass.  The  permanent  im- 
provements contemplated  on  this  farm  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the 
appropriation  act  has  been  passed,  and  will  include  not  only  the  erection  of 
buildings,  but  also  the  clearing  of  land,  building  of  roads,  fencing  of  the 
entire  farm,  and  other  necessary  Improvements  incident  to  its  operation  as  a 
first-class  stock  farm. 

Tbinidad  Stock  Farm. 

location. 

This  new  farm  was  opened  during  the  closing  months  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  It  Is  located  in  what  is  locally  known  as  the  Little  Trinidad  Valley, 
which  opens  out  into  the  large  Trinidad  Valley  about  6  kilometers  north  of 
Baguio. 

SOIL. 

The  small  valley  contains  about  16  hectares  of  fairly  level  land,  which  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  a  stiff,  red  clay  soil.  It  has  all  been  under  cultiva- 
tion at  one  time  or  another  by  the  Igorots,  who  used  it  especially  for  growing 
sweet  potatoes.  The  hill  land  immediately  surrounding  this  valley  consists 
of  clay  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  broken  stone  of  all  conceivable  sizes, 
is  very  rugged,  and  only  accessible  by  following  around  the  hills  in  certain 
directions.  The  land  under  the  control  of  this  farm  is  all  quite  broken,  being 
frequently  cut  by  deep  canyons,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  about  400  hectares. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

The  water  supply  at  the  buildings  comes  from  a  small  spring,  the  water  of 
which  is  conducted  down  to  the  bams  through  a  1-lnch  pipe.  In  the  heart  of 
the  dry  season  it  barely  furnishes  enough  water  for  all  of  the  stock  on  the  farm. 
About  a  kilometer  distant  from  the  buildings,  across  a  rugged  backbone  of  the 
hills,  is  a  small  river  in  the  bottom  of  a  canyon.  This  river  can  not  l>e  reached 
at  a  point  immediately  opposite  the  farm  by  the  live  stock,  but  a  trail  has  been 
graded  up  the  stream  to  a  point  where  the  animals  can  readily  gain  access  to 
it.  Should  the  water  supply  in  the  small  valley  fall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
In  either  a  hydraulic  ram  or  pump  in  this  river  and  carry  the  water  over  the 
top  of  the  intervening  ridge  to  the  barns. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  grazing  lands  are  so  mountainous  and  rough  in  nature  as  to  necessitate 
considerable  work  in  the  building,  widening,  and  opening  of  trails  and  roads  In 
order  to  afford  the  stock  access  to  the  different  parts  of  the  range.  Other  work 
on  the  range  consisted  in  fencing  along  precipices,  the  filling  up  of  deep  and 
dangerous  holes,  the  building  of  five  grass  sheds  for  the  protection  of  stock  dur- 
ing severe  storms,  the  completion  of  2i  miles  of  wire  fencing  bordering  on  one 
section  of  the  pasture,  and  of  fencing  to  subdivide  the  grazing  lands  in  order  to 
protect  the  range. 

The  improvements  around  the  main  quarters  have  consisted  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  stallion  and  breeding  corrals,  paddocks  for  brood  mares  and  colts, 
and  a  grass  wagon  shed ;  in  laying  a  pipe  line  which  supplies  the  stabled  stock 
with  spring  water,  plowing  of  new  lands,  leveling  of  mud  fences  which  were  of 
no  practical  value  to  the  farm,  improving  the  main  wagon  road  by  giving  It  a 
top  dressing  of  broken  stone,  and  digging  ditches  to  drain  the  meadow  land. 

Considerable  labor  has  been  performed  on  the  stallions  to  keep  them  In  proper 
condition  for  breeding.  This  required  dally  exercise  imder  the  saddle  and  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  grooming. 

The  condition  of  the  brood  mares  and  burros  was  rather  poor  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  on  account  of  the  i>oor  range  where  they  had  been  kept,  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  was  required  to  get  them  back  into  good  breeding  condition. 
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PASTURES. 

While  the  grazing  lands  controlled  by  the  stock  farm  comprise  about  400  hec- 
tares, fnlly  25  per  cent  of  this  is  worthless  on  account  of  its  being  inaccessible 
to  large  animals,  and  the  remaining  portion  is  a  poor  class  of  pasture  land.  The 
range  is  sulMlivided  into  several  sections  and  the  cattle  have  been  kept  in  fair 
condition  by  moving  them  from  field  to  field.  During  the  dry  season,  when  the 
mountain  pasture  was  exhausted,  the  cattle  were  removed  to  the  Trinidad 
Valley,  which  is  public  grazing  land.  The  principal  grass  in  this  section  is 
a  si^ecies  of  wild  rye  and  grows  very  slowly,  even  during  the  rainy  season. 
After  being  grazed  during  the  dry  months,  the  grass  on  the  exposed  range  dries 
up  and  Is  almost  worthless  as  a  forage.  Investigations  last  March  showed 
■lany  places  on  the  range  to  be  as  clean  as  if  swept  by  fire.  Only  in  the  canyons 
and  gulches  can  any  good  grass  be  found  during  the  dry  season,  and  these 
places  are  often  dangerous  to  stock  on  account  of  the  pitfalls,  underbrush,  and 
deei>  holes.  The  loss  by  death  of  cattle  grazing  in  the  canyons  last  year  was 
very  large.  The  superintendent  of  the  farm  estimates  that  to  subsist  one  cow 
and  calf  per  year  on  this  range  requires  about  6  hectares  of  grazing  land.  The 
present  size  of  the  herd  has  taxed  the  pasture  to  its  full  capacity  the  past  year. 
There  is  but  a  small  area  of  grazing  land  on  which  imported  horses,  and  mares 
with  colts,  can  graze  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

STOCK  ON  HAND. 

stallions,  imported,  2;  mares,  imported,  14;  mares,  native,  20;  colts,  yearling 
male,  1 ;  colts,  yearling  fillies,  4 ;  colts,  suckling,  American,  4 ;  colts,  suckling, 
grade,  5;  burros,  jacks,  6,  Jennets,  11;  bulls,  imported,  3,  grade,  3;  cows,  im- 
ported, 1,  native,  47;  steers,  grade,  6;  calves  heifers,  grade,  23;  bullocks,  17; 
boars,  Berkshire,  1,  grade,  2;  sows,  grade,  1;  goats,  4;  sheep,  8;  making  a 
grand  total  of  185  domestic  animals  at  the  farm. 

INCREASE  BT  BIBTHS. 

ne  increase  by  births  for  the  past  year  was  as  follows:  Colts,  American 
bred,  6;  colts,  grade,  7;  calves,  grade,  13;  steers,  grade,  6;  sheep,  2;  goats,  1. 

BREEDING. 

The  Arabian  "  Beder  "  and  the  Morgan  "  Duke  of  Albany  "  are  the  two  stal- 
lions at  the  head  of  the  stud.  Both  horses  have  been  in  excellent  condition  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  them.  It  has  been  found  diflScult  to  induce  the 
Igorots  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  breeding  their  mares  to  these 
horses,  and  only  by  great  persuasion  were  three  native  Igorot  owners  of  mares 
induced  to  breed  to  **  Beder."  The  result  of  the  breeding  performed  this  year 
is  as  follows:  "Beder"  served  4  imported  and  8  native  mares,  property  of  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  1  American  mare  belonging  to  the  army,  and  5  other 
native  mares — a  total  of  17.  **  Duke  of  Albany  "  served  14  American  mares, 
property  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  and  8  American  mares  belonging  to  the 
army — a  total  of  19.  The  Galloway  bull  served  15  cows  belonging  to  private 
Tmrties,  besides  running  regularly  on  the  range  with  the  government  cattle. 
The  Devon  bull  was  bred  to  5  cows  belonging  to  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  The 
Berkshire  boar  served  about  30  outside  sows  and  the  grade  l)oar  about  25. 

One  grade  Galloway  bull,  2  years  old,  is  doing  service  at  Mr.  Lewis's  stock 
farm  near  San  Fernando,  La  Union,  and  ohe  grade  Galloway  bull,  2  yetirs 
old,  is  doing  service  at  a  small  stock  farm  in  Lepanto-Bontoc.  One  Aitstralian 
bull  is  doing  service  on  another  stock  farm  at  Bua,  Benguet  The  breeding 
season  of  the  horses  commenced  on  November  1,  1906,  and  ended  July  31,  1907. 
This  period  was  selected  because  the  mares  would  have  their  colts  between 
October  3  and  July  2,  thereby  avoiding  foaling  during  the  severe  rainstorms 
which  annually  visit  this  section  of  the  country  during  the  months  of  July  to 
October,  inclusive,  and  the  stallions  needed  a  rest  of  a  few  months  each  year  to 
recuperate  after  a  vigorous  season  of  stud  service.  The  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  hogs  have  been  allowed  to  breed  the  entire  year.  It  Is  the  intention  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year  to  separate  the  bulls  from  the  cows  as  has  been  done  with 
the  staiUons. 
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CABINO  FOB   8TOCK. 

The  i>ast  year's  experiences  in  handling  eqniues  has  demonstrated  that,  to 
successfully  raise  them  here,  they  should  have  daily  care  and  attention  and 
should  not  be  required  to  rustle  for  themselves.  During  the  rainy  season  they 
should  have  access  to  proper  shelter.  Tl^  care  required  consists  in  a  liberal 
daily  ration  of  hay  and  grain,  stabling  and  grooming.  The  imported  horses 
and  cattle  have  not  done  well  on  the  range.  At  times  during  the  rainy  season 
(clear  weather)  they  will  do  a  little  foraging,  but  if  left  to  subsist  themselves 
they  rapidly  fall  off  in  flesh.  The  native-bred  horses  and  cattle  are  much  better 
rustlers  than  the  imported  stock,  and  by  keeping  as  close  to  their  natural  habits 
as  possible  without  putting  them  to  severe  hardsliips  they  will  thrive  fairly  well. 

WOOD    TICKS. 

The  ticks  have  been  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  the  horses  and  cattle, 
particularly  during  the  dry  season.  The  calves  and  colts  have  tiad  to  be  bathed 
with  dip  on  an  average  of  every  six  weeks,  and  yet  ticks  could  be  found  on 
them  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

CLIMATE — HEALTH. 

The  climate  in  this  vicinity  is  temperate,  mild,  and  cool  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  During  the  rainy  season  the  rains  are  copious  and  frequent.  The 
climate  seems  to  agree  with  the  health  of  all  domestic  animals  on  the  farm  and 
during  the  past  year  the  stock  has  continued  to  be  free  from  malignant,  con- 
tagious, or  Infectious  diseases. 

MOBTALITT — LOSS. 

The  death  records  of  stock  show  that  5  cows  died  from  accidents  received 
in  pasture,  1  American  suckling  colt  from  diarrhea,  1  suckling  burro  colt  from 
acute  peritonitis,  4  adult  burros  from  accidents  received  in  pasture,  2  bullocks 
from  old  age,  1  young  steer  from  debility,  1  native  mare  during  period  of  par- 
turition, 1  colt  from  accident  in  pasture,  1  lamb  was  killed  by  a  dog,  1  pig  was 
drowned,  2  cows  could  not  be  accounted  for  (probably  stolen),  and  1  carabao 
was  stolen. 

FOBAOE  CBOPS. 

Elxperiments  In  the  raising  of  forage  crops  have  been  very  limited.  The 
most  successful  forage  plants  so  far  developed  are  oats  and  Bermuda  grass. 
Oats  sown  on  well-manured  land  produce;!  a  healthy,  quick,  luxuriant  growth, 
but  failed  to  produce  seed  on  maturity,  the  heads  of  the  plants  being  empty. 
The  green  oats  if  cut  and  cured  make  fair  -hay.  Bermuda  grass  can  be  found 
growing  in  many  parts  of  the  Trinidad  Valley,  and  when  transplanted  does 
exceedingly  well.  It  has  a  tendency  to  grow  during  the  dry  season  when  other 
grasses  are  apparently  dead.  Guinea  grass,  raised  from  transplanted  roots 
sent  here  from  Manila  and  set  out  in  well-manured  rich  soil,  has  done  remark- 
ably well,  and  may  be  a  valuable  forage  plant  for  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  seed  of  the  Guinea  grass  was  planted  in  several  places  under  several  dif- 
ferent conditions  but  failed  to  germinate.  Volunteer  clover  when  transplanted 
grows  very  well  In  the  rainy  season,  but  perished  during  the  dry  months.  By 
irrigation,  however,  dover  may  be  successfully  raised. 

IMPROVEMENTS   CONTEMPLATED. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  separate  building  to  contain 
sufficient  stalls  for  all  the  stallions  kept  at  this  farm.  It  has  proved  quite  an 
unsatisfactory  arrangement  to  keep  them  In  the  same  bams  with  the  mares 
and  colts.  The  main  hill  range  lying  west  of  the  buildings  will  have  to  be 
fenced  to  protect  it  against  the  Invasions  of  outside  .stock.  It  is  also  planned 
to  fence  in  a  portion  of  the  main  Trinidad  Valley,  now  used  as  public  grazing 
land,  and  to  utilize  It  both  for  the  grazing  of  the  government  stock  during  the 
dry  season  and  as  a  breeding  station  for  horses  and  cattle  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  Grasses  and  clover  will  be  put  out  on  the  level  lands  surrounding 
the  buildings  and  small  plats  of  Bermuda  and  Guinea  grasses  will  be  set  out 
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all  over  the  range,  to  be  used  In  future  as  a  source  of  supply  for  the  further  ex- 
tension of  these  grasses.  Ebcperiments  will  also  be  made  on  these  ranges  with 
imported  clovers  and  grasses,  such  as  lespedesa  and  orchard  grass. 

EEOOmCEHBATIOHS. 

The  following  recommendations  are  resi)ectfully  submitted  with  a  view  to 
bettering  the  services  rendered  by  this  bureau: 

1.  That  the  i)rovincial  force  of  employees  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  1 
special  agent  or  superintendent  of  extension  work,  whose  special  duty  it  shall 
be  to  advise  the  people  in  the  provinces  of  the  work  done  by  this  bureau  and 
secure  their  coopemtion ;  5  veterinarians,  desired  on  account  of  the  increased 
work  in  the  control  of  infective  animal  diseases ;  3  agricultural  inspectors,  and 
9  assistant  agricultural  inspectors  with  the  same  qualifications  as  inspectors. 
These  inspectors  >-nd  assistant  inspectors  are  desired  as  general  agents  of  the 
bureau  in  the  pn.vinces  to  sui)ervi8e  the  crop-reporting  service  and  to  Investi- 
gate all  questions  relating  to  agriculture  and  animal  industry. 

2.  That  there  be  passed  a  general  veterinary  sanitary  law*  for  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  under  the  provisions  of  which  the  bureau  of  agriculture  can  con- 
trol the  movements  of  live  stock  and  thereby  prevent  the  further  introduction 
of  Infectious  animal  diseases. 

3.  That  stock  yards  with  suitable  isolation,  and  with  a  sufllcient  capacity  to 
hold  all  animals  inu)ort^  into  these  islands  or  otherwise  brought  into  or 
through  these  ports,  be  established  in  the  cities  of  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu. 
These  stock  yards  are  designed  to  be  used  also  as  quarantine  and  innoculation 
stations  during  the  time  necessary  for  the  eradication  of  the  fatal  infectious 
animal  diseases  now  existing  in  the  islands.  Nothing  short  of  absolute  eradi- 
cation of  these  diseases  will  ever  restore  complete  prosperity,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  whatever  action  be  taken  this  object  be  kept  in  view. 

4.  That  small  inoculation  stations  be  established  at  Batangas,  Province  of 
Batangas;  either  Bacolod  or  Silay,  in  the  Province  of  Occidental  Negros;  and 
Legaspi,  in  the  Province  of  Albay;  to  be  used  as  quarantine  and  inoculation 
stations  so  long  as  the  necessity  for  them  may  exist. 

5.  That  suitable  sites  he  selected  and  experiment  stations  established  for 
work  with  the  standard  crops  of  the  islands — such  as  abaca,  cocoanuts,  tobacco, 
and  rice.  None  of  the  farms  at  present  operated  by  this  bureau  are  located 
so  as  to-be  adapted  to  all  of  these  crops  which  furnish  our  principal  commercial 
products.  If  one  satisfactory  site  could  be  found  on  which  all  of  them  would 
grow  well,  it  would  be  Just  that  much  better. 

6.  That  small  temporary  stations  be  established  at  Sablan  and  Naguilian  on 
the  trail  from  Baguio  to  San  Fernando,  Union,  and  operated  in  connection  with 
the  Trinidad  farm,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  growth  of  different  crops  at  vary- 
ing altitudes. 

7.  That  the  present  sugar  farm  in  Occidental  Negros  be  converted  into  a  gen- 
eral experiment  station,  with  a  view  to  woi;king  with  crops  particularly  adapted 
to  the  Visayan  Islands.  It  is  probable  that  the  proposed  experimental  work 
with  sugar  cane,  abaca,  rice,  and  cocoanuts  can  be  carried  on  at  this  farm, 
which  is  also  suited  to  work  in  animal  industry,  especially  with  cattle  and 
hogs. 

G.  E.  Nesom, 
Acting  Director  of  Agriculture, 
The  Secbetaby  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  P.  /. 


«  On  Octobr  10,  1907,  act  No.  1760,  "  An  act  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
the  Philippine  Islands  of  dangerous  communicable  animal  diseases,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  such  diseases  within  the  islands,  and  for  other  purposes/*  was 
enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission. 
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APPENDIX  G. 

EEPOBT  OF  THE  DIBECTOB  OF  THE  WEATHEB  BUBEAU. 

Department  of  the  Intebiob,  Weather  Bureau, 

Manila  Observatory,  July  31,  1907, 
Sir:  In  this  report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  I  shall  follow,  In  gen- 
eral, the  outlines  of  previous  annual  reports,  viz:  I.  Manila  central  observa- 
tory and  its  departments.     II.  Secondary  stations.     III.  PersonneL     IV,  Ex- 
penses of  the  weather  bureau.    V.  Difficulties  and  plans. 

I.   MANILA   central  OBSERVATORY. 
DEPARTMENTS    OF   THE    CENTRAL    OBSERVATORY. 

(a)  The  meteorological  department, — (1)  One  observer,  at  least,  is  on  duty 
from  6  a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.,  Sundays  and  holidays  included.  This  arrangement,  since 
it  was  put  into  practice  two  years  ago,  has  worked  so  satisfactorily  that  it  will 
be  continued.  As  a  complement  to  this,  a  minor  employee  has  been  secured,  in 
addition  to  the  official  force,  to  be  ready  during  the  night  to  answer  any  calls 
by  telephone  and  to  give  notice  to  some  of  the  staff  should  anything  important 
hapi>en.  Besides,  as  the  main  door  at  the  observatory  is  closed,  as  a  general  rule, 
at  about  8  p.  m.,  an  electric  bell  has  been  connected  with  the  door  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  after  that  time  may  need  to  see  the  director  or  any  one 
of  the  staff  or  to  deliver  any  urgent  telegram.  Whenever  the  weather  is  threat- 
enhig  some  of  the  observers  are  on  duty,  even  during  the  night,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 

(2)  It  has  l>een  found  by  long  experience  that  the  telegraph  operator  has  to 
be  on  duty  longer  than  the  office  hours,  but  owing  to  his  liberal  salary,  which 
would  be  enough  to  maintain  two  operators,  he  is  willing  to  secure  an  assistant 
without  extra  cost  to  the  government. 

(3)  A  source  of  no  small  work,  especially  for  the  staff,  is  the  many  calls 
by  telephone  day  and  night  from  persons  requiring  Information  whenever  the 
weather  becomes  complicated  or  some  storm  signal  is  hoisted  In  Manila.  In 
connection  with  this  I  may  ndd  that  sometimes  these  calls  prove  a  nuisance, 
especially  during  the  night,  owing  to  the  perfectly  irrelevant  quWlons  asked. 
To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  a  short  bulletin  is  telephoned  to  the  central  office 
about  weather  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  all  callers,  with  the  request  that  the 
observatory  be  called  only  in  extraordinary  cases. 

(4)  It  is  the  intention  of  the  staff  to  select  and  improve  any  practical  means 
tending  to  spread  rapidly  the  warnings  of  the  observatory  through  the  city 
whenever  the  weather  is  threatening;  and  to  this  end  there  has  been  some  cor- 
respondence between  the  director  and  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  with  the 
result  that  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior  the  municipal  board 
was  directed  by  the  acting  secretary  of  finance  and  Justice,  the  Hon.  Henry  C. 
Ide,  on  July  0,  190(5,  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions  to  the  police  department 
to  give  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  whenever  the  department  is  noti- 
fied by  the  weather  bureau  of  the  approach  of  a  typhoon  dangerous  to  the  city. 
On  July  18  Mr.  P.  G.  McDonnell,  member  of  the  municipal  board,  s«it  a  copy  of 
the  committee  report,  which  was  approved  by  that  board  in  its  session  of  the 
morning  of  the  same  day,  on  the  cooperation  of  the  \x)}\ce  department  in  spread- 
ing among  the  people  of  Manila  the  warnings  of  the  weather  bureau  when  re- 
quested by  the  observatory,  together  with  the  information  that  arrangements 
were  made  for  connecting  the  observatory  and  the  police  headquarters  by  a 
direct  wire,  which  fortunately  passes  the  corner  of  the  city  hall,  making  the 
expense  very  insignificant    Every  policeman  on  duty  reports  over  the  pollce- 
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alarm  system  to  his  station  once  each  hour.  In  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
communicate  the  news  of  the  approach  of  a  dangerous  typhoon  to  every  beat  in 
the  city  within  the  space  of  not  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time 
It  is  received  from  the  observatory,  and  the  policemen  In  turn  will  promptly 
spread  the  Information  to  all  of  the  residences  on  the  various  beats.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  method  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  will  confer  a  consid- 
erable benefit,  as  it  was  practically  tested  in  September,  1906. 

(5)  Another  arrangement  has  contributed  to  spread  rapidly  the  news  of  com- 
ing typhoons,  even  throughout  the  islands,  namely,  the  transfer  of  telegraphic 
business  to  the  bureau  of  posts,  so  that  it  shall  receive  and  transmit  weather 
notes  to  and  from  Manila  as  a  function  of  that  bureau.  This  arrangement  was 
first  put  in  operation  January  1,  ltK)7,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  other  bureau 
is  allowed  to  receive  and  transmit  telegrams  through  the  bureau  of  posts,  it 
has  been  considered  advisable  by  the  Commission  to  restore  the  old  law  of  the 
payment  for  telegrams,  thus  putting  our  bureau  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
other  Insular  bureaus  In  that  regard. 

Beside  the  ordinary  daily  dispatches  to  China,  Formosa,  and  Japan,  28  special 
typhoon  warnings  were  issued  to  foreign  centers  during  the  year,  each  of  them 
having  been  forwarded  to  Haiphong,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Taihoku,  and  Toklo. 

In  the  meteorological  department  instruments  are  compared  and  certificates 
of  comparison  Issued  gratis.  The  number  of  barometers  observed,  and  when 
necessary  cleaned  and  corrected,  was  205. 

(6)  The  afttronomical  department. — (1)  Rev.  Father  Juan  Comellas,  the 
astronomer,  was  appointed  assistant  director  In  November,  1906.  He  is  entirely 
competent  to  look  after  this  department.  Almost  four  months  were  taken  for 
the  improvement  of  time  service.  The  transit  Instrument  has  been  cleaned 
and  readjusted  and  one  of  the  chronographs  with  a  sidereal  time  clock  trans- 
ferred to  the  meridian  transit  room. 

(2)  The  adjustment  of  the  magnificent  Rlefier  mean-time  clock  up  to  the 
present  has  been  unsuccessful,  owing  partly  to  the  effect  of  i)erceptible  earth- 
quakes, partly  to  the  difficulty  in  the  perfect  exclusion  of  the  air  from  the  glass 
box  of  the  clock,  and  finally  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  electric-battery  currents 
for  self-winding. 

(3)  The  standard  sidereal  clock  has  been  provided  by  our  mechanics  with 
electric  contacts  and  has  been  connected  with  the  chronograph  for  the  observ- 
ations of  star  transits. 

(4)  After  each  sensible  earthquake  the  wires  of  the  meridian- transit-instru- 
ment-reticule are  to  be  remeasured  to  determine  the  instrumental  constants. 

(5)  An  exact  readjustment  of  the  equatorial  has  commenced  and  has  taken 
several  weeks,  without  being  perfected  as  yet  The  pier  of  the  instrument  had 
to  be  modified  for  the  adjustment  In  azimuth  at  a  cost  of  =P'414.  The  mechan- 
ical device  for  opening  the  shutter  of  the  dome  was  found  deficient  since  its 
construction  and  had  to  be  Improved  at  no  small  cost. 

(6)  The  number  of  the  chronometers  compared  and  rated  was  15,  14  less 
than  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  This  decrease  may  be  due  possibly  to  better  facili- 
ties to  observe  the  time  ball  from  the  new  port,  or  to  the  fact  being  more  widely 
known  tliat  there  Is  telegraphic  transmission  of  time  by  wire  to  the  most  im- 
portant ports  and  telegraphic  stations  of  the  islands. 

(c)  The  seismic  department, —  (1)  During  the  period  covered  by  this  report, 
126  earthquakes  were  reported  from  the  islands.  In  Manila  only  10  local  earth- 
quakes have  been  experienced,  all  of  them  of  very  moderate  intensity,  except  the 
one  on  April  19,  which  was  strong  here  and  violent  and  destructive  in  Cama- 
rlnes.  Of  the  126  shocks  felt  In  the  archipelago  two  were  violent,  one  in 
Camarines  Province  on  April  19  and  another  in  Ilocos  Norte  on  May  25. 

(2)  Si)ecial  mention  is  to  be  made  of  different  i^erlods  of  shocks  more  or 
less  protracted  and  very  frequently  without  any  of  them  being  violent.  In 
northern  Luzon  a  series  of  shocks  occurred  from  the  afternoon  of  the  17th 
to  the  midday  of  the  18th  of  October.  In  the  northeast  region  of  Mindanao 
from  the  20th  to  the  23d  of  December  more  tlian  12  perceptible  shocks  were 
felt,  but  no  one  strong.  In  Romblon  and  adjacent  islands  from  the  evening  of 
the  23d  to  the  early  morning  of  the  24th  of  January  various  shoclcs  of  slight 
intensity  were  exj»erlenced.  In  Masbate  small  tremors  occurred  on  the  3d  and 
4th  of  April.  In  Camarines  after  the  violent  earthquakes  of  the  19th  of  April 
a  series  of  aftershocks  occurred  almost  every  day  up  to  May  12,  the  frequency 
being  very  extraordinarj'  on  the  20th,  22d,  26th,  29th,  and  30th  of  April.  In 
the  extreme  north  of  Luzon  many  light  shocks  occurred  on  the  4th  of  May. 
A  set  of  small  shocks  were  felt  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Samar  on  May  16, 
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and  in  the  northeast  of  Mindanao  and  south  of  Leyte  on  the  17th,  19th,  and 
20th  of  the  same  month. 

(3)  The  violent  earthquakes  of  Camarines  on  April  19  have  been  registered 
in  all  the  seismic  stations  in  Europe  and  we  suppose  in  those  of  America. 
Other  earthquakes  of  less  intensity  were  recorded  In  many  seismic  stations,  as, 
for  instance,  that  of  Ckjtober  17  in  northern  Luzon,  of  July  11  in  the  eastern 
coast  of  Mindanao,  of  October  16  In  the  same  region,  and  of  May  25  In  northern 

"  Luzon.  It  may  be  ascertained  that  those  earthquakes  which  without  being 
violent  In  the  islands  were  registered  in  Europe  and  In  America  had  their 
epicenter  in  the  Pacific  not  far  from  the  archipelago,  where,  according  to  the 
very  recent  observations  and  soundings  of  the  German  steamer  Planet^  lies  the 
greatest  sea  depth  ever  found  up  to  the  present  time. 

(4)  At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  two  horizontal  pendulums  (Bosch-Omorl 
type)  made  by  our  mechanics  were  Installed,  which  since  that  time  have  given 
very  excellent  records  of  distant  earthquakes,  and  in  that  respect  the  instru- 
ment has  resulted  better  th^n  the  Vlcentlni  microseismograph,  which  being 
more  universal  Is  unsurpassed  to  register  both  local  and  distant  earthquakes. 
The  records  obtained  with  these  Instruments  may  be  classified  as  follows: 
Records  of  earthquakes  whose  epicenter  was  located  in  the  archipelago  or  not 
far  from  it,  200,  and  those  of  distant  earthquakes,  40.  Among  them  the  most 
remarkable  were  that  of  Valparaiso  on  August  16,  that  of  Sumatra  on  January 
4,  and  that  of  Mexico  about  the  middle  of  April. 

(5)  The  record  of  the  Valparaiso  earthquake  is  by  f&r  the  most  Interesting. 
It  was  published  in  our  bulletin  for  August,  1906,  and  It  is  highly  gratifying 
to  know  how  welcome  this  seismogram  has  been  to  scientists,  \ature,  a 
weekly  Illustrated  journal  of  science.  No.  1956,  volume  75,  for  April  26,  1907, 
page  613,  says:  "The  bulletin  of  the  Manila  weather  bureau  for  August,  1906, 
contains  a  reproduction  of  what  is  probably  the  only  complete  seismogram  of 
the  Valparaiso  earthquake  in  existence.  The  distance  from  the  centers  of  the 
North  Pacific  and  Chilean  earthquakes  of  August  17  was  such  that  the  dis- 
turbance due  to  the  former  had  practically  died  before  the  arrival  of  the  latter. 
The  first  preliminary  tremors  commenced  at  1  hour  1.3  minutes,  Greenwich  time, 
and  lasted  until  about  1-21.  The  instrument  being  a  Vlcentlni  microseismo- 
graph, with  a  vertical  pendulum  of  1.5  meters  length,  the  third-phase  waves, 
which  give  the  greatest  amplitude  with  a  slow  period  horizontal  pendulum,  are 
of  small  size,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  that  the  earlier  phases  of  the  record 
of  the  Valparaiso  shock  are  so  little  complicated  by  the  end  portion  of  the 
preceding  one." 

A  copy  of  this  seismogram,  at  the  request  of  the  consul  for  Chile  In  Manila, 
was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  of  Chile,  and  the  original  has  been 
requested  by  cablegram  by  the  International  committee  of  seismology,  to  be 
Inserted  In  Its  report  and  presented  to  the  International  Congress  of  Seis- 
mologists to  be  held  In  Rome  next  September. 

(6)  On  January  4  our  Vicentlnl  seismograph  registered  two  distant  earth- 
quakes in  such  a  way  that  while  the  slow  waves  of  the  first  were  recorded  the 
first  preliminary  tremors  of  the  second  began  to  be  marked.  Neither  the  sels- 
mograms  of  Europe  nor  those  of  Shanghai  show  more  than  a  single  record  cor- 
responding to  a  shock  in  Sumatra,  the  second  one,  corresi)ondlug  to  our  records, 
not  being  located  as  yet.  This  fact  makes  us  suspect  that  the  epicenter  of  the 
second  earthquake  lies  In  the  western  Pacific  some  5,000.  kilometers  from  Manila. 

(7)  From  all  the  above  facts  we  may  conclude  that  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907  great  seismic  activity  has  been  developed  In  the  western  portion  of  the 
Pacific  where  the  archipelago  lies,  as  well  as  In  the  eastern  Pacific  along  the 
western  American  coasts.  Among  the  126  earthquakes  reported  In  the  archi- 
pelago 6  may  be  termed  great  earthquakes,  as  their  waves  reached  Europe 
and  America,  although  fortunately  none  of  these  caused  such  a  destruction  of 
lives  and  property  as  those  of  the  eastern  Pacific. 

(d)  Magnetic  department, — This  department  has  remained  as  stated  In  last 
year's  report.  Little  hope  Is  now  entertained  of  erecting  this  department  In 
Baguio,  on  Mirador  Mountain,  even  in  the  supposition  that  a  steam  railway  will 
be  constructed  from  camp  No.  1,  as  the  probability  of  an  electric  line  to  Trini- 
dad or  to  Cervantes  from  Baguio  would  surely  destroy  the  installation  within  a 
few  years. 

(e)  The  mechanic's  shop, — The  most  Important  work  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  the  horizontal  pendulums,  which  were  put  into  operation  at  the  entl  of 
the  year  1906.    There  has  been  also  a  slight  decrease  In  the  amount  of  repairs 
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requested  by  other  bureaus,  owing  probably  to  the  betterment  of  equipment  of 
tools»  both  in  the  bureau  of  science  and  in  the  navy-yard.  It  would  be  well  to 
detach  from  time  to  time  one  of  the  mechanics  and  send  him  on  a  tour  of 
Inspection  of  the  instruments  In  different  stations. 

Crop  service, — In  our  last  rer)ort  we  stated,  in  reference  to  this  service :  **  No 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  authorities  relative  to  the  plan  of  a  more  extended 
crop  service,  proiwsed  in  last  year's  report.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  under  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  present  anything  can  be  done  to  improve  this  service, 
highly  deficient  though  it  be."  It  has  always  been  difficult  to  awake  interest 
in  it  Finally,  according  to  a  statement  in  a  ]>amphlet  from  the  bureau  of 
agriculture,  that  bureau  will  undertake  this  service  as  one  of  its  functions,  and 
there  is  hope  that  to  avoid  duplication  the  weather  bureau  will  be  relieved  of 
this  duty  and  be  able  to  devote  all  its  energies  to  more  proper  investigations." 

IV.    EXPENSES    OF    THE    WEATHER    BUREAU. 

I  beg  to  submit  a  summary  of  the  expenses  of  the  weather  bureau  durincr 
the  tiwal  year  to  June  30,  11X)7.  I  shall  add,  also,  for  your  Informatioii,  the 
auditor's  account: 

Weather  bureau-  Summary  of  the  fiseal  year  July  /,  1906^  to  June  SO,  1907, 

FUNDS  AVAILABLE. 

Retained  balance,  fiscal  year  1006 M,  703. 07 

Appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1007,  act  No.  1527 114,500.00 

Interbureau  voucher  deiiosited 64.40 

Total 116.267.47 

EXPENDED. 

Salaries  and  wages W8,  618.90 

Printing  and  i)inding  * 17, 169.  64 

Telegrams  and  cablegrams,  including  W,(X)0  transferred  to  bureau 

of  |)08t8 13, 217. 45 

Postage  on  correstwndence  and  publications 2,862.54 

Transportation  of  |)er8ons  and  freight,  per  diem 951. 14 

Rent  of  offices  and  instruments 9,000.00 

Miscellaneous  exi)euses 738.98 

Total 112,558.74 

The  total  exi>enditure  of  f*112,.'>58.74  includes  the  following  liabilities,  taken 
over  from  the  fiscal  year  10(H»: 

Salaries  and  wages _.  _  ^70.00 

Printing  and  binding  delivered  during  June,  ltM)6__   561.15 

Collect  messages  received  during  June,  1JK)6 774.  54 

Total 1,405.68 

LIABILITIES,   FISCAL  YEAR  1907. 

Bureau  of  supply,  bill  for  instruments,  about M,  590. 85 

MiscellaiuHius  small  accounts,  aggregating  al)out 250.00 

Total 1,840.85 

Total  of  funds  available.. 116.267.47 

Total  of  itfiyments  made 112,558.74 

rnexi>ended  balance  .      * 3,708.73 

«I)ata  In  regard  to  the  following  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  War  Department:  Improvements  of  the  central 
observatory,  publications,  secondary  stations,  and  personnel. 

^Tho  cost  of  printing  ami  binding  wns  In  reality  t^l7.222.-S0.  The  Item  given 
includes  a  credit  In  favor  of  the  weather  bureau  resulting  from  the  sale  of 
documents. 
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Adding  to  the  payments  actually  made  the  difference  by  which  the  liabilities 
arising  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  exceed  those  taken  over  from  the  preceding 
y^ar,  ^^135.1 6,  we  find  that  the  expenses  incurred  are  well  within  the  appro- 
priation, being  W13,013.90. 

auditob'b  account. 

CIKDIT    OP   APPROPRIATION. 

Retained  balance,  fiscal  year  1906 M20.32 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  11)07,  act  No.  1527 114,500.00 

Interbureau  vouclier  depositeti 04. 4<) 

Deposited  by  insular  disbursing  officer 5,500.00 

Total 120. 8d3. 72 

DEBIT   TO   APPBOPBIATION. 

Drawn  in  f&vor  of  disbursing  officer 08, 3S0. 00 

Transferred  to  bureau  of  posts 6,000.00 

Paid  to  bureau  of  supply  (before  I.-B.  voucher) 543.30 

Settlements  of  interbureau  vouchers 13,337.69 

Total 118,260.99 

Total  credits 120,  80:5.  72 

Total  debits 118,260.99 

Treasury  balance 2,632.7^ 

INSULAB   DISBUBSING   OFFICEB's    ACCOUNT. 
DEBITS. 

To  balance  of  fiscal  year  190(5 ^873. 75 

To  accountable  warrants  in  his  favor 98,  :580. 00 

To  refund  to  appropriation 65.85 

Total 99, 319. 60 

CREDITS. 

By  expenses  of  the  weather  bureau 92,  743. 60 

By  refund  to  treasury 5,500.00 

Total . 98,  243.  60 

Total  debits W,  319.  tM) 

Total   cretiits 98, 243.  60 

Balance 1,076.00 

V.    DIFFICVLTIKS    AND    PLANS. 

(a)  Daily  weather  chart. — The  data  compiled  daily  in  the  central  office  are 
such  that  the  time  has  come  to  elaborate  a  weather  map,  j?iving  the  weather 
conditions  in  the  islands  and  in  the  whole  Far  East  every  day  for  6  a.  m. 
This  map  Is  ready  about  noon  each  day,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  staff  to 
have  preimred  a  small  number  of  copies  every  day  for  the  general  benefit  of 
all  concerned. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  confined  to  having  the  map  drawn  on 
a  board  in  the  office  and  filed  in  si)ecial  blanks.  This  work  of  making  up  the 
weather  map  may  be  considered  the  most  practical  and  the  most  important 
work  of  the  office.  It  requires  the  cooperation  of  the  best  part  of  the  force 
of  employees  and  the  greatest  care  in  the  transmission  of  the  home  and  foreign 
telegrams.  To  secure  the  latter  a  correspondence  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  Australasia  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegrapli  Company  in  Mnniln,  and 
through  him  with  the  general  manager  of  this  (•(niii)any  f«>r  the  Continent,  has 
[►roved  very  successful,  as  at  present,  through  the  kiiulness  of  this  company,  at 
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about  11  a.  m.  every  day,  cablegrams,  free  of  any  charge,  corresponding  to  the 
morning,  from  Japan,  Liukiu  Group,  Formosa,  and  the  China  coast,  are  in  the 
office  to  help  in  drawing  the  weather  chart  and  making  out  the  weather  forecast 
for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 

(b)  Difficulty  in  securing  proper  employees, — It  has  been  always  difficult  to 
secure  good  employees  for  this  office  and  for  the  stations,  as  there  is  no  way 
of  securing  scientific  training  in  meteorology  or  seismology  in  the  colleges, 
schools,  or  university,  and  the  observatory  has  to  prepare  its  own  observers 
to  pass  the  civil-service  examinations  to  supply  the  stations  and  the  office. 
Fortunately  the  personnel  is  so  faithful  that  there  Is  scarcely  any  change  from 
year  to  year.  See  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1904-1905,  appendix,  roster  of 
Manila  observatory.  But  whenever  a  new  instrument  is  procured,  new  practice 
and  instructions  are  required,  and  from  time  to  time  reliable  methods  are  to  be 
renewed  by  ordering  some  of  the  observers  to  come  to  the  central  office  for 
practice.  For  that  purpose  a  model  of  a  first-class  station  has  been  erected  on 
our  grounds  and  is  kept  in  working  order  for  instructing  those  who  are  to  be 
examined  and  to  improve  the  practice  of  our  own  observers. 

(c)  Monthly  summaries  of  meteorological  elements. — In  the  belief  that  a 
monthly  summary  of  the  meteorological  elements  for  Manila  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  general  public,  especially  if  published  immediately  after  the  close 
of  the  month,  the  weather  bureau  will  prepare  such  summary  beginning  July, 
1907.  Forms  have  been  printed  to  be  filled  at  the  expiration  of  each  month  and 
distributed  to  the  newspapers  for  publication. 

It  is  also  intended  to  have  another  form,  which  will  give  the  normal  or  aver- 
age values  of  the  various  meteorological  elements  for  each  month,  as  deduced 
from  many  years*  observations  to  be  published  at  the  end  of  the  previous  month. 
Thus  the  public  will  be  informed  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  each  month  as 
to  the  actual  conditions  during  the  previous  month,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  of  what  it  may  reasonably  expect  the  weather  to  be  during  the  month  to 
come. 

(d)  Publication  of  old  observations, — By  some  combination  of  circumstances 
observations  of  a  few  back  years  were  not  printed.  The  appropriation  for 
printing  since  1885,  which  was  rather  meager,  having  be^i  wholly  exhausted 
in  printing  the  meteorological  curves,  some  pamphlets,  blanks,  oth^r  minor 
Items,  and  the  records  for  the  years  1885,  1887,  part  of  1888,  1890,  and  all  suc- 
cessive years  up  to  the  American  occupation.  Previous  to  the  year  1885,  the 
records  for  1884  and  part  of  the  year  1875  and  1877  were  not  printed,  on  ac- 
count probably  of  want  of  means.  The  originals  are  on  file,  and  it  has  been 
deemed  advisable  to  now  print  these  observations  to  complete  the  records  and 
to  cover  the  requests  we  have  from  time  to  time  from  other  institutions.  A 
contract  has  been  made  with  a  private  printer  in  Manila  to  have  all  these  ob- 
servations printed  within  a  few  months,  the  observatory  defraying  from  its 
private  resources  all  the  expenses  incurred  thereby.  All  this  work  will  be  surely 
done  before  the  expiration  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  1908.  The  expenses  will 
amount  to  several  hundred  dollars. 

(e)  Synchronization  of  clocks, — ^As  the  rate  of  the  Rlefier*s  pendulum  Is  not 
yet  satisfactory,  an  attempt  to  synchronize  our  clocks  has  not  yet  been  made,  but 
It  Is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  undertaken  In  the  near  future. 

(f)  Monthly  seismic  bulletin, — ^Records  of  selsmograms  are  In  considerable 
demand.  Provision  has  been  made  to  have  a  short  seismic  bulletin  issued  every 
month  for  exchange  with  the  most  important  geodynamic  observatories  of  the 
world,  previous  to  the  regular  publications  of  our  monthly  bulletins,  and  as  an 
advance  sheet  of  the  same.  Dr.  E.  Rudolph,  of  the  International  Seismological 
Committee,  has  made  an  application  for  the  original  of  the  most  Important 
Keismogrnms,  which  has  been  granted  reluctantly  on  condition  that  they  be 
returned,  and  only  a  few  were  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  in- 
strumental constants  and  other  features  which  may  be  discovered  by  comparing 
them  with  selsmograms  of  other  Instruments 

(g)  Third-class  observers, — There  Is  no  small  difficulty  in  finding  able  observ- 
ers for  Class  III  stations,  which  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  useful 
to  the  bureau.  The  salary  being  moderate,  men  of  fair  ability  will  not  go  to 
such  remote  places  as  Caraga,  Davao,  Santo  Domingo,  etc.,  unless  there  be  some 
other  Inducement,  which  is  scarcely  ever  found.  On  the  other  hand.  It  is  very 
Important  to  secure  natives  who  are  willing  to  stay  long  periods  In  these  places, 
otherwise  the  traveling  expenses  would  not  be  compensated  by  the  benefit  and 
usefulness  of  the  stations.    But  the  long  permanency,  without  Inspection,  which 
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could  Dot  be  carried  on  very  succeBsfully;  has  led  to  practical  difficulties  which 
experience  has  shown :  systematic  errors  In  observing,  due  to  Inattention  to 
instructions,  negligence  In  carrying  out  new  Instructions,  errors  due  to  Improper 
care  of  the  Instruments,  etc.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  them  Is  to  order  these 
observers  to  come  to  the  central  office  to  renew  practice  and  methods  at  their 
own  expense  as  a  sort  of  fine  or  compensation.  This  has  been  done  In  some 
Instances  with  success. 

( h)  Use  pf  weather  code, — ^The  statements  made  as  to  the  difficulty  In  the  use 
of  the  code  for  the  transmission  of  the  weather  note  In  the  last  report  have  been 
confirmed  by  experience.  Weather  conditions  are  not  stereotyped  as  found  in 
nature;  in  fact,  It  has  been  often  found  impossible  to  select  a  code  word  which 
covers  the  situation.  Supplements  to  the  code  may  diminish  the  difficulty,  but 
not  solve  the  problem.  Hence  the  transmission  of  the  weather  note  will  be  a 
source  of  immense  expenditure,  and,  curious  enough,  this  will  naturally  in- 
crease as  the  benefit  Increases  or  as  the  warnings  are  more  widely  spread. 
Very  respectfully, 

Jos£   Algu£, 
Director  of  Weather  Bureau, 

To  the  Secretaby  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  P,  I. 
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Department  or  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila^  November  7,  1907. 
Gentlemen  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  of  the 
operations  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  department  of  commerce 
and  police  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

COMMEBCE. 

It  has  been  evident  since  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  that  the 
commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  taken  a  decided  turn  for 
the  better,  and  that  the  tone  among  the  merchants  of  Manila  has 
been  very  much  more  settled  and  more  optimistic.  .  This  can  not 
be  taken  as  indicating  a  condition  of  real  prosperity,  but -it  is  a  very 
good  sign  for  the  future. 

On  August  31,  1906,  the  Commission  passed  an  act  abolishing  all 
tonnage  dues.  The  amount  which  had  oeen  collected  was  not  very 
large,  but  the  fact  of  the  abolition  of  this  tax  had  a  very  marked 
effect  on  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  and  many  steamers  have 
come  to  Manila  that  would  otherwise  not  have  done  so. 

The  death  of  draft  animals  from  the  ravages  X>i  rinderpest,  which 
breaks  out  from  time  to  time  in  one  or  another  of  the  provinces  and 
sometimes  gains  considerable  headway  before  the  bureau  of  agricul- 
ture is  able  to  reach  the  scene  with  its  inoculators  and  stamp  it  out, 
still  continues  to  menace  the  prosperity  of  some  regions,  and  this, 
with  the  bad  condition  of  roads,  many  of  which  have  been  steadily 
deteriorating  owing  to  lack  of  funds  hitherto  available  for  road 
maintenance  and  a  consequent  failure  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  governments  to  maintain  them^  have  combined  to 
retard  a^icultural  development  in  certain  regions.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  has  been  compensated  by  rapid  and  ready  response  to  im- 
proved transportation  facilities  in  other  sections,  particularly  in  the 
valley  north  of  Manila,  which  might  almost  be  called  the  "  granary 
of  the  Philippines,"  on  account  of  its  fertility  and  the  extent  of  its 
cultivation. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  gave  a  resum^  of  the  importations  of 
rice.  It  is  gratifying  that  this  continues  to  show  a  steady  decrease. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  a  certain  amount  of  rice  will  be  imported 
every  year,  as  many  prefer  the  kind  of  rice  that  comes  from  Saigon, 
particularly  Chinamen,  who  purchase  it  in  preference  to  the  native 
product. 
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Importations  of  rice  since  1899,  by  fiscal  years: 


1899 W.  877,  864 

1900 6, 372, 396 

1901 10,981.916 

1902 13, 156, 962 

1903 20, 122, 646 


1904 ^23,097,628 

1905 14,913.476 

1906 8,  751, 000 

1907 ^ 7, 324, 986 


(In  my  last  annual  report  errors  in  two  figures  managed  to  slip  in, 
the  report  of  the  importation  of  rice  for  1903  having  been  placed  at 
^30,122,646  when  the  amount  should  have  read  ¥^0,122,646,  and  in 
the  report  for  1906  having  been  placed  at  ^8,743,964  when  the 
amount  should  have  read  ?=8,751,000.  The  former  was  a  clerical  error 
and  the  latter  was  an  error  which  has  been  corrected  in  the  report  of 
the  collector  of  customs  for  the  fiscal  year  1907.  Both  have  been  cor- 
rected in  the  present  report.) 

For  the  nine  fiscal  years  since  American  occupation  the  figures  of 
imports  and  exports  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

IroportB. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1899 

i    1              34 

PtMon. 
29,280.834 
39,042.094 
46,445,090 
49.089,710 
66,300,240 
60,452.254 
04,711,730 
08,830,760 
67,513,034 

Pexos. 
55,518.468 

1900 

::::::::  :::i         -e 

80.845.570 

1901 

.„. '    (              00 

106.998.09G 

1902- __ 

.     .                1    (               14 

113,148.430 

1903 

1    (               90 

132,257.130 

1991 

(              02 

128.894.756 

iy05.._ 

(              90 

126.469,836 

1906 

;                  10 

115.434,470 

1907 

—      -                               80 

126,873.314 

It  will  be  seen  that  apart  from  the  importation  of  rice  the  growth 
has  been  steady,  healthy,  and  uniform.  As  the  importations  for 
railroad  construction  come  in  free  of  duty,  they  have  not  been 
included  in  the  figures  submitted.  The  amount  of  railroad  material 
imported  free  of  duty  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  was  ^879,959. 

Comparing  the  year  just  ended  with  the  year  1904,  if  we  eliminate 
the  decrease  m  the  importation  of  rice,  which  amounts  to  ^15,772,642, 
we  find  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  all  other  commodities  of 
^8,662,420,  or  17.095  per  cent. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT. 

On  December  10,  1906,  by  virtue  of  act  No.  1568,  the  bureau  of 

Sort  works  was  abolished  as  a  separate  bureau  and  included  as  a 
i vision  in  the  bureau  of  navigation. 

Under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  United  States  Sig- 
nal Corps  have  begun  to  transfer  the  lines  and  cables  heretofore 
operated  under  the  direction  and  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  Army  to  the  insular  government.  This  transfer  was  formally 
completed  and  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of  War  as  of  date  of 
October  4,  1907. 

By  virtue  of  act  No.  1507  the  office  of  supervising  railway  expert 
was  separated  from  the  bureau  of  public  works,  where  it  had  been 
assigned  for  administrative  reasons,  and  was  made  a  separate  office. 
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BUBEATJ   OF   CONSTABULABT. 
COST. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary  for  the  year  was 
^^^51,436.40,  as  against  ^'3,744,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1906,  a  de- 
crease of  ^=492,536.60.  Of  the  cost  of  the  constabulary  for  1907, 
1P105,000  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  force  for  the  most  part  have 
been  rearmed  with  the  Krag-Jorgensen  carbine  with  bayonet,  dis- 
carded by  the  United  States  Army  for  their  new  service  rifles. 

FORCE. 

The  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  vear  1907  was  4,932  men 
and  315  officers,  and  at  the  end  of  same  was  4,748  men  and  305  officers. 

CHANGE   IN   THE   CHIEF. 

On  April  1,  1907,  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  T.  Allen,  who  had  served  as 
chief  of  the  constabulary,  and  later  as  director  of  constabularjr  from 
the  organization  of  the  bureau,  received  orders  from  Washington 
to  return  to  his  regiment.  lie  had  served  with  distinction  as  cnief 
of  the  constabulary  since  its  organization,  and  to  him  is  due  much 
of  the  credit  for  the  fine,  efficient,  and  economical  organization  which 
has  been  established. 

His  place  was  taken  by  Col.  Harry  H.  Bandholtz,  then  assistant 
director  in  the  first  district.  General  Bandholtz  has  also  served  con- 
tinuously with  the  constabulary  since  April  8,  1903,  and  has  held 
the  most  important  positions  with  distinction,  including  that  6f  act- 
ing director,  and  has  proved  himself  fully  competent  to  take  hold 
of  the  difficult  duties  of  director. 

FRIENDLY   RELATIONS. 

Throughout  the  year  the  feeling  toward  the  constabulary  con- 
tinued to  be  more  friendly,  and  most  of  the  complaints  which  at  one 
time  were  of  common  occurrence  have  disappeared. 

The  director  has  been  very  severe  in  weeding  out  undesirable  offi- 
cers, and  the  whole  orffanization  now  understands  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  harmonious  relations  with  local  officials,  and  that  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  maintenance  of  order  the  constabulary  have  to 
get  the  confidence  of  the  people  whose  interests  they  are  now  pro- 
tecting. During  the  year  instances  have  occurred  where  evidence 
was  brought  that  constabulary  soldiers  and  officers  had  abused  their 
positions,  and  in  some  instances  suit  was  brought  in  the  courts  against 
them  and  the  matter  left  to  the  courts  to  determine.  Even  when 
exonerated  by  the  courts  of  law,  they  have  been  sometimes  required 
to  leave  the  service,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  evidence  proved  that, 
although  not  criminally  liable,  they  were  not  properly  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  constabulary  officers. 

During  the  year  no  scout  companies  have  been  required  to  serve 
under  the  insular  government. 
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A  compilation  of  the  reports  for  the  past  six  years  during  which 
the  constabulary  has  been  in  operation  shows  the  following  inter- 
esting figures: 

Firearms  captured 5, 341 

Stoleu  animals  recovered 5,773 

Number  of  patrols  and  expeditions 40,886 

Number  of  miles  covered  in  such  patrols 1«  121, 289 

Ck>nvictions  secured 10,506 

Desertions  from  constabulary  force 250 

These  figures  bear  eloquent  witness  to  the  usefulness  to  which  the 
constabulary  has  been  put.  In  the  year  1907  there  were  but  twenty 
desertions,  which,  out  of  a  force  of  5,000  men,  may  be  taken  as  neg- 
ligible. 

CONDITION  OF  ORDER/ 

The  general  condition  of  order  throughout  the  islands  is  good,  and 
there  is  to  be  found  no  cause  for  anxiety  as  to  the  peaceful  condition 
of  the  archipelago.  People  travel  from  side  to  side  unmolested  and 
unarmed.  The  only  outlaws  who  remain  a  menace  to  public  order 
are  Salvador,  iif  the  first  district,  and  Otoy,  in  the  third  district,  who 
will  be  mentioned  later. 

COMMENDATION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  WAR. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Philippine  Assembly  the 
Secretary  of  War  took  occasion  to  give  high  praise  to  the  Philippines 
Constabulary.  The  quotation  from  his  speech,  with  an  indorsement 
of  the  Governor-General  and  of  the  undersigned,  follows : 

Manila,  October  29,  1907. 
Mr  Deab  General  Bandholtz:  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  Invite  your 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  Philippine  Assembly,  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  constabulary.  To  what 
be  has  said  I  wish  to  add  that  I  also  am  highly  pleased  with  the  present 
efficient  manner  in  which  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Philippines  Ck>nstabulary 
are  performing  their  duties,  and  I  believe  that  the  constabulary  to-day  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the  government  in  these  islands. 
The  remarlcs  of  the  Secretary  of  War  above  referred  to  were  as  follows: 
"  Another  agency  in  the  administration  of  Justice  has  been  the  constabulary. 
When  I  was  here  something  more  than  two  years  ago,  the  complaints  against 
that  body  were  numerous,  emphatic,  and  bitter.  I  promised,  on  behalf  of  the 
Philippine  government  and  the  Washington  Administration  that  close  Investiga- 
tions should  be  made  into  the  complaints  and  that  if  there  was  occasion  for 
reform  that  reform  would  be  carried  out.  It  gratifies  me  on  my  return  to  the 
iiUands  now  to  learn  that  a  change  has  come,  that  the  complaints  against  the 
constabulary  have  entirely  ceased,  and  that  It  Is  now  conceded  to  be  discharg- 
ing with  efficiency  the  function  which  It  was  chiefly  created  to  perform,  of  sym- 
pathetically aiding  the  provincial  governors  and  municipal  authorites  of  the 
Islands  in  maintaining  the  peace  of  each  province  and  each  muncipality,  and 
that  there  Is  a  thorough  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  constabularly  and  the  local  authorities." 
Very  respectfully, 

James  F.  Smith. 
(do  vamor-ij^eneraU 
Brig.  Qen.  H.  H.  Bandholtz, 

Director  of  the  Philippines  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  T. 
(Through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police.) 
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[First  Indoriement] 

Depabtmekt  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila,  November  11,  1907, 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  director  of  constabulary. 

It  Is  a  great  gratification  to  this  department,  and  must  be  to  all  members  of 
the  constabnlary,  to  read  the  strong,  hearty,  and  nneqnivocal  indorsement  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  which  is  approved  in  no  ascertain  terms  by  the  Governor- 
General. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  officers  in  the  con- 
stabnlary  service,  as  it  will  tend  to  give  them  a  much  more  settled  feeling  to 
know  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  highest  authorities  and  that  the  use- 
fulness and  necessity  of  the  organization  of  which  they  are  members  has  been 
set  forth  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  so  public  an  utterance  as  the  addi^^es  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  in  opening  the  Philippine  Assembly. 

The  fact  that  complaints  were  regist^ed  against  the  constabulary  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  constabulary  were  failing 
to  perform  their  functions  before,  and  the  undersigned  is  sure  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  would  not  wish  to  be  so  Interpreted,  but  it  did  mean  that  there  was 
room  for  able,  intelligent,  and  progressive  management  to  end  the  uncomfort- 
able situation  and  put  the  constabulary  where  they  now  stand. 

The  undersigned,  therefore,  in  indorsing  all  that  is  said  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Governor-General,  as  his  personal  belief  wishes  to  extend  to  the 
director  of  constabulary  and  the  corps  of  efficient  and  capable  officers  under  him 
his  congratulations  on  bringing  about  this  condition  of  affairs. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police. 

USE  OP  KRAG-JOROEN8EN  RIFLES. 

Formerly  the  constabulary  were  armed  with  Springfield  riftes, 
which  carried  but  one  cartridge,  having  no  magazine  and  no  bayonet. 
Several  disasters  have  occurred  to  the  constabulary  owing  to  the  fact 
that  when  rushed  at  close  quarters  by  superior  numbers  lying  in  wait 
in  the  dense  vegetation  they  have  been  able  to  reach  the  soldiers  who 
were  practically  unarmed  after  one  shot.  In  this  way  a  number  of 
reverses  have  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  encouragement  to  the  ladrones,  the  capture  of  arms  by 
them,  and  with  the  prestige  of  these  succe^sses  they  have  induced  the 
ignorant  peasantry  to  espouse  their  cause  and  become  lawbreakers, 
llie  constabulary  are  now  armed  with  the  Krag- Jorcensen  rifle  of  the 
type  recently  discarded  by  the  Army.  They  can  be  fired  six  times 
without  reloading,  and  with  the  bayonet  are  adequate  protection 
against  encounters  with  fanatics  at  close  quarters.  This  makes  of 
the  constabulary  a  much  more  eflScient  peace  organization. 

FIRST  DISTRICT. 

In  the  first  district,  the  provinces  immediately  surrounding  Manila, 
the  practical  extinction  of  the  outlaw  bands  by  the  surrender,  noted  in 
my  last  report,  of  Montalan,  Sakay,  Villafuerte,  Natividad,  and  de 
Vega,  has  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  made  the  remaining  task  com- 
paratively easy.  The  only  disturbing  element  now  at  large  in  Luzon 
is  a  certain  religious  fanatic  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  "  Santa  Igle- 
sia  "  or  "  Holy  Church,"  lives  in  the  swamps  and  mountains  between 
Nueva  Ecija  and  Tarlac,  and  is  protected  by  the  barrio  people,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers.  As  he  desists 
from  bloodthirstv  outrages  and  makes  his  levies  more  by  playing  upon 
the  credulity  of  nis  fellow-countrymen  than  by  threatening  torture  or 
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ruin,  his  presence  is  not  so  disturbing  as  the  outlaws  south  of  Manila, 
recently  captured.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  as  it 
has  proved  in  every  other  place,  until  these  disturbing  elements  will 
be  removed. 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 

The  second  district  has  remained  in  continued  good  order,  with  one 
small  attempted  outbreak,  due  to  a  semireligious  or^nization  which 
had  apparently  been  kept  alive  from  the  old  insurrection.  The  foolish 
talk  of  war  with  Japan  caused  the  leaders  and  a  few  members  of  this: 
organization  to  begin  a  movement  which  received  slight  local  support 
in  a  few  towns ;  but  the  able,  active,  and  progressive  governor  oi  the 
province,  Mr.  Quezon,  took  the  field  in  person,  dismissed  the  officials 
of  the  town  of  Atimonan,  who  had  connived  at  this  movement,  and 
assisted  the  constabulary  in  breaking  up  this  thing  before  it  had  time 
to  gather  headway.  Col.  J.  G.  Ilarbord,  the  district  director,  was 
sli^tly  wounded  with  a  bolo  in  an  encounter  with  the  band,  an  event 
which  he  was  too  modest  to  notice  in  his  official  report. 

The  island  of  Samar,  which  is  rapidly  approaching  an  entirely 
peaceful  condition,  was  added  to  the  second  district  during  the  year. 
The  headnuarters  of  this  district  has  been  moved  to  Albay,  which  is 
more  nearly  central  to  the  new  distribution  of  responsibilities.  There 
are  outstanding  a  few  scattering  pulahanes  with  a  bare  score  of  guns. 
The  depredations  have  ceased,  and  the  people  of  the  affected  regions 
have  all  returned  to  agriculture. 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

The  third  district,  which  includes  Leyte,  is  now  in  an  entirelv  peace- 
ful condition.  The  last  outlaw  known  to  be  at  large  in  Leyte  has  now 
been  reported  captured,  and  there  are  no  guns  known  to  be  out.  C!om- 
plete  peace  now  prevails. 

In  Cebu,  under  the  wise  and  aggressive  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Sergio  Osmena,  every  effort  was  made  to  end  the  condition  of 
lawlessness  which  had  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  island,  and  the  last  outlaw  came  in  and  surrendered. 

In  Occidental  Negros,  Papa  Isio,  who  for  so  many  years  terrorized 
the  island,  was  brought  to  surrender,  which  practically  breaks  up 
the  main  element  of  lawlessness  of  that  island.  There  are  still  a 
few  guns  outstanding  and  some  few  men,  who  wish  to  live  by  depre- 
dation rather  than  by  toil. 

In  the  island  of  Panay  the  district  director  reports  that  conditions 
are  not  so  good.  In  the  mountains  there  are  several  bands  who  make 
carabao  stealing  a  business,  and  as  yet  the  constabulary  have  been 
unable  to  break  them  up.  The  continued  work,  however,  of  the  con- 
stabulary is  having  its  effect,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  throughout 
the  third  district  there  is  more  orderliness  than  ever  before. 

FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

In  the  fourth  district  the  favorable  conditions  continue.  In  the 
past  year  several  new  subprovinces  have  been  created,  usually  with 
American  governors,  to  look  out  for  the  interests  of  the  non-Chris- 
tian tribes  scattered  throughout  that  country.    These  subprovinces 
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are  assisting  materially  in  maintaining  the  orderliness  of  these  peo- 
ple, whose  disorders  have  usually  been  confined  to  local  feuds,  and 
one  or  two  new  posts  of  constabulary  have  been  established  to  assist 
in  this  important  and  beneficial  wotk. 

FJFTH  district. 

In  the  fifth  district  the  constabulary  are  assuming  more  and  more 
the  functions  of  maintenance  or  order.  The  district  director  reports 
to  the  civil  governor  of  the  Moro  Province,  who  is  also  the  general 
commanding  the  United  States  Army  for  that  district.  The  con- 
stabulary are  being  given  a  greater  and  greater  proportion  of  the 
peace  duties,  and  have  made  an  unusually  creditable  record. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  bureau  of  constabulary 
and  its  operations  for  the  fiscal  year,  attention  is  respectfully  called 
to  the  report  of  the  director  of  constabulary,  hereto  attached  and 
marked  "Appendix  A," 

BAILBOADS. 

The  position  of  supervising  railway  expert  was  created,  at  a  salary 
of  ^24,000  per  year,  by  virtue  of  act  No.  1507,  passed  June  29,  1906. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Molitor  took  the  position,  but  resigned  on  March  31,  1907, 
and  Mr.  L.  F.  Goodale  arrived  shortly  after  to  take  his  place,  and 
commenced  his  duties  on  April  16,  1907. 

MANILA  RAILROAD  COMPANY. 

The  concession  to  the  Manila  Railroad  Company  was  formally 
accepted  on  August  28,  1906.  A  waiver  and  release  of  all  claims 
arising  under  the  operations  of  the  old  companies  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  old  concession  could  be  declared  to  be  terminated.  These 
waivers  were  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  February  25, 
1907,  were  returned  to  London  for  completion,  and  were  finally 
accepted  on  April  24, 1907,  upon  which  date  the  old  charters  went  out 
of  effect  and  the  provisions  of  act  No.  1510  be<5ame  effective  for  the 
old  lines  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Company  and  its  branches. 

During  the  year  work  on  the  new  system  has  been  pushed  with 
remarkable  energy  and  activity.  In  Luzon,  on  June  30,  1907,  340 
kilometers  (211  miles)  of  surveys  had  been  completed,  313  kilometers 
(194  miles)  submitted  for  approval  and  approved  by  the  Governor- 
General,  128  kilometers  (79.5  miles)  of  grading  done,  38  kilometers 
(23.4  miles)  of  track  laid,  and  26  kilometers  (16.1  miles)  of  new 
road  certified  to  be  open  for  operation.  As  the  company  had  until 
September  7,  1907,  to  complete  its  surveys,  and  two  years  thereafter 
in  which  to  complete  its  first  150  miles,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the 
Manila  Railroad  Company  is  pushing  its  construction  far  in  advance 
of  the  requirements  of  the  franchise. 

The  work  done  up  to  the  date  of  this  report  includes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  Dagupan  to  Camp  One,  approaching  completion ; 
construction  of  the  San  Fernando-Florida  Blanca  branch,  one-half 
completed;  Dao-San  Pedro-Magalang  line,  completed  and  in  opera- 
tion; extension  of  the  road  to  within  9  kilometers  (5.6  miles)  of 
Antipolo;  construction  of  terminals  on  the  Pasig  River  at  the  point 
where  the  road  crosses  from  the  Santa  Mesa  region  to  the  Paco  dis- 
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trict;  preliminary  arrangement  of  location  of  terminals  in  the  city 
of  Manila;  construction  of  grading  from  Manila  as  far  as  Cavite 
Viejo  and  from  Manila  to  Calamba  on  the  Batangas  line.  Surveys 
have  been  in  progress  on  the  Albay  branch,  but  the  work  of  con- 
struction has  not  been  begun. 

•  The  location  provided  under  the  law  for  railroad  lines  in  the 
provinces  of  Albay,  Ambos  Camarines,  and  southern  Luzon  was 
found  to  be  impracticable,  as  the  line  from  Ligao  to  Tabaco  involves 
too  expensive  construction.  Accordingly  the  railroad  company  has 
requested  and  obtained  a  change, of  concession,  eliminating  the  ex- 
pensive part  of  that  line  and  making  connection  of  the  main  line 
with  Tabaco  from  Legaspi.  The  rich  hemp  regions  adjoining  Tabaco 
and  Ligao  are  to  be  reached  by  short  branches. 

The  port  of  Pasacao  was  proved  by  investigation  of  engineers  to 
be  unsuitable  for  a  terminus  and  the  construction  of  a  line  to  that 
port  has  been  abandoned.  The  railroad  company  contracted  to  ex- 
tend 7  miles  to  the  north  from  Nueva  Caceres  toward  the  Gulf  of 
Ragay,  in  which  several  good  ports  are  to  be  found,  one  of  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  reached  bv  the  proposed  railroad  line.  This 
brings  the  northern  terminus  or  the  Albay  line  much  nearer  Manila 
and  renders  it  morally  certain  that  the  interests  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  make  the  connection  will  be  so  great  as  to  justify  the  belief 
that  the  connection  between  the  southern  end  of  the  Manila  lines 
and  the  northern  end  of  the  Albay  lines  is  a  certainty  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

The  Commission  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral to  advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  line  to  Baguio  and 
to  execute  a  concessionary  contract  upon  terms  that  should  attract 
bidders. 

Investigation  goes  to  show  that  electric  traction  can  be  made  to 
operate  successfully  on  the  present  roadbed,  which,  however,  would 
involve  a  very  considerable  expense.  It  is  believed  that  the  presence 
of  a  large  army  post  at  Baguio  would  justify  this  expense,  and  the 
establishment  of  such  a  post  has  been  recommended  by  men  highest  in 
authority  here  and  in  the  War  Department.  Indications  are  tliat 
the  construction  of  a  line  to  Baguio  will  soon  be  undertaken. 

QrosB  earnings  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company,  ISOS-IOOS, 


1893 1^00,000 

1894 550,000 

1895-    600,000 

1896 600,000 

1897 .^  725,000 

1808 775,000 

1899 175,000 


1900 r725,000 

1901  1,300,000 

1902  1,200,000 

1903  .  1,575,000 

1904  1,476,000 

1905  1,916,000 

1906  2,038,000 


PHILIPPINE  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

In  the  Visayan  Islands  the  Philippine  Railway  Company  has 
shown  commendable  energy  in  pushing  construction  to  early  com- 
pletion. It  was  found  that  were  the  government  to  wait  for  final 
plans  before  allowing  the  railway  company  to  begin  construction  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  company  to  build  its  lines  in  time  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  concession-  This  was  particularly  so 
in  regard  to  orders  for  rails,  engines,  structural  steel  for  bridges,  etc., 
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from  the  United  States,  to  secure  which  it  is  necessary  to  send  in 
the  orders  long  before  the  time  for  expected  delivery.  This  led  to 
the  system  of  preliminary  approval,  by  which,  on  the  recommenda- 
ticm  of  the  supervising  railway  ejmert  and  this  department,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General authorizes  the  railway  company  to  order  a  certain 
standard  of  articles  previous  to  the  submission  of  final  plans  as  pro- 
vided under  the  terms  of  the  concession.  Preliminary  approval  was 
also  given  to  the  railway  company  to  secure  terminals  in  Cebu  and 
Hollo. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  company  had  completed  in  Cebu 
45  kilometers  (28  miles)  or  ^din^,  152.8  kilometers  (95  miles)  had 
been  surveyed,  and  the  location  of  96.7  kilometers  (60.1  miles)  had 
been  approved.  In  the  island  of  Panay  160.9  kilometers  (100  miles> 
have  been  surveyed,  28.97  kilometers  (18  miles)  have  been  gradea, 
and  71.93  kilometers  (44.7  miles)  have  been  approved.  In  Negros 
96.5  kilometers  (60  miles)  have  been  surveyed. 

The  Philippine  Railway  Company  has  estimated  that  part  of  the 
line  which  they  are  under  contract  to  construct  in  northern  Negros 
will  not  pay  a  suflScient  profit  to  justify  its  construction,  and  it  has 
requested  relief  from  the  contract  to  build  such  section  of  the  line. 
The  abandonment  of  this  section  will  leave  them  without  any  harbor 
terminal  at  any  point  in  the  island.  It  is  proposed  to  meet  this 
objection  by  the  construction  of  a  long  pier  to  the  open  roadstead  near- 
est to  Iloilo,  situated  at  Bacolod,  from  which  they  will  have  ferry  con- 
nection with  Iloilo.  The  government  is  ready  to  relieve  the  company 
from  the  necessity  of  completing  this  northern  Negros  line,  in  so  far 
as  can  be  done  by  executive  action  and  without  modification  of  the 
franchise  by  act  of  the  legislature,  but  wishes,  if  possible,  to  secure 
a  contract  from  the  railway  company  to  build  an  equivalent  amount  of 
railroad  to  reach  some  port  for  which  no  contract  has  as  yet  been 
signed.  It  is  possible  that  a  line  from  near  Bacolod  acress  the  island  of 
Negros  to  some  point  on  the  east  coast,  perhaps  near  San  Carlos, 
where  there  is  a  lair  port,  can  be  constructed  at  reasonable  cost  and 
with  sufficient  probability  of  profit  to  justify  its  construction.  The 
government  beneves  it  for  the  interest  of  the  islands  that  the  rail- 
way people  should  be  satisfied  with  their  investment,  and  to  that  end 
is  not  inclined  to  press  the  construction  of  lines  which  careful  study 
has  shown  will  probably  be  unprofitable  and  will  be  a  drag  on  the 
rest  of  the  systOTi.  It  is,  however,  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  rails  on  each  island  should  reach  some  deep-water  harl^r. 

The  representatives  of  the  railway  company  and  of  the  government 
have  been  disappointed  to  find  that  the  first  cost  of  the  road  will 
exceed  the  original  rough  estimates,  and  is  likely  to  cost  somewhere 
from  ^^55,000  to  ?^8,000  per  kilometer  ($45,000  to  $55,000  per  mile). 
It  has  been  necessary  for  the  government,  in  view  of  the  increased 
liability  which  this  will  make  on  the  guaranty  fund^  to  exercise  most 
careful  supervision  and  to  make  a  most  thorough  inspection  of  the 
accounts  so  as  to  be  able  to  certify  that  the  monej^  thus  spent  has  been 
expended  wholly  for  the  benefit  of  road  construction.  This  inspection 
has  shown  that  the  money  has  so  far  been  expended  for  the  purposes 
necessary  for  the  economical  operation  of  the  road,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  expenditures  which  up  to  date  has  not  been  allowed  has  oeen 
comparatively  small. 
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MANILA  ELECTRIC  RAILROAD  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY. 

On  January  30,  1906,  under  act  No.  1446,  Charles  M.  Swift  was 

S anted  a  franchise  for  an  electric  line  from  the  existing  lines  in 
anila  to  Pasig.  Liater  tibiis  franchise  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Swift 
to  the  Suburban  Railways  Company,  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  the 
Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Liffht  Company. 

The  above  franchises  by  act  No.  1589,  of  February  1,  1907,  was 
extended  to  include  a  branch  to  Taguig  and  the  Laguna  de  Bay. 

The  operation  of  the  branch  of  the  Suburban  !^ilways  Company 
to  Fort  McKinlev  was  commenced  on  April  18,  1907.  The  bridge 
across  the  Pasig  lor  the  Pasig  branch  is  in  process  of  construction. 

The  main  line  of  the  Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company 
has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  a  little  over  a  year  ana  has 
proved  eminently  successful.  The  cars  are  run  by  Filipino  conductors 
and  motormen,  the  service  is  stea'dy  and  satisfactory,  and  the  com- 
pany prosperous. 

PANIQUI   AND  CAMILING   RAILWAY. 

This  small  railway,  which  received  its  franchise  by  act  No.  1448, 
passed  February  1, 1906,  had  completed  up  to  June  30, 1907,  about  19 
kilometers  (11.8  miles)  of  jading,  laid  17.7  kilometers  (11  miles)  of 
track,  and  completed  20  kilometers  (12.4  miles)  of  surveys.  This 
railway  has  been  built  with  local  capital  and  will  be  operated  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Manila  Railroad  Company,  they  to  supply  small 
engines  for  traction  and  some  of  their  cars  for  the  use  of  the  branch 
company.  Much  creditable  work  has  been  done  on  embankments  and 
grading.    The  rails  used  are  11.3  kilograms  (25  pounds). 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  granting  franchises  to  construct 
steam  roads  on  public  highways  is  one  of  doubtful  merit.  TTiere  is 
no  room  in  the  ordinary  country  road  for  a  team  and  train  to  pass 
safely.  It  is  believed  that,  while  transportation  is  deemed  to  be  the 
most  crying  need  of  the  country,  roads  operated  by  steam  traction 
should  be  compelled  to  get  their  own  right  of  way,  leaving  the  high- 
ways for  their  legitimate  and  original  uses. 

For  further  information  and  details  attention  is  invited  to  the 
report  of  the  supervising  railway  expert,  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"Appendix  B." 

BXTBEAU  OP  PUBLIC  W0BX8. 

The  bureau  of  public  works  has  completed  its  first  full  year  in  the 
new  form  which  was  given  it  by  the  reorganization  act.  No.  1407. 
The  general  policy  under  the  new  system  has  been  to  centralize  all  the 
constructing  work  in  the  bureau  oi  public  works  with  certain  excep- 
tions, such  as  construction  of  light-houses  and  p<)rt  works  now  under 
the  bureau  of  navigation,  the  work  done  by  the  city  engineer's  office  in 
the  city  of  Manila,  and  the  sewer  and  water  works  of  the  city  of, 
Manila,  now  handled  by  a  special  officer. 

The  government  has  undertaken  ^he  policy  of  letting  contracts  for 
most  of  its  work,  the  director  of  public  works  preparing  the  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  en^neering  work  and  the  consulting  architect 
the  plans  and  specifications  for  all  architectural  work,  such  plans 
being  turned  over  to  the  bureau  of  public  works,  which  makes  the  con- 
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tract  and  oversees  the  work.  The  system  of  district  engineers  adopted 
at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  of  the  government  abolished  the 
position  of  provincial  supervisor  and  placed  the  supervision  of  pro- 
vincial construction  under  the  bureau  of  public  works.  The  position 
of  tiie  district  engineer  as  regards  municipalities,  however,  is  merely 
advisory.    The  following  table  shows  the  economy  of  this  change: 


Value  of  work 
mooompUslMd. 


Pesos. 

Old§7Stem.  IWS^ 884,148 

NeW878t€ni»  1906- - 865.50a 


Cost  of  super- '   Per  cent  cost 
inteDdenoe.         of  value. 


Pesos.        \ 

161,600  19.6 

121,767  I  14.0 


The  present  regulations  provide  that  the  actual  cost  of  supervision 
up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work  shall  be  chared  against 
provinces  and  municipalties.  Of  the  total  cost  of  supervision  under 
the  new  sjrstein  during  the  year  1906,  only  ^6,475  can  be  collected 
from  provinces  and  municipalties,  leaving  W6,292  to  be  borne  by  the 
insular  government^  henoe  the  average  cost  for  superintendence  to  the 
provinces  and  municipalities  was  omy  4  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  work. 

ROADS. 

On  July  13, 1906,  act  No.  1511,  the  so-called  road  law,  was  passed, 
authorizing  provinces  and  municipalities  to  compel  every  person 
liable  to  the  payment  of  a  cedula  to  work  for  five  days  in  each  year 
on  the  roads  or  pay  a  commutation  in  lieu  thereof.  The  hostility  of 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  this  measure  soon  became  very 
pronounced.  Although  assurances  had  been  received  from  local  gov- 
ernors that  the  law  would  be  accepted,  the  conventions  of  municipal 
officials  in  the  provinces  of  La  Laguna,.  Surigao,  Ambos  Camarines, 
Albay,  and  Bohol  in  each  case  remsed  to  accept  the  law  by  such  an 
overwhelming  majority  that  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  people  were 
not  ready  to  adopt  this  means  of  bettering  their  roads. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  good  roads,  however,  has  grown  more 
and  more  apparent.  Roads  constructed  or  repaired  by  the  insular 
government  and -turned  over  to  the  provinces  and  municipalities  to 
maintain  within  two  or  three  years  have  become  absolutely  impas- 
sable. The  first  two  or  three  years  after  the  construction  of  the  road 
are  often  the  most  important  years  from  the  point  of  view  of  main- 
tenance. The  soft  places  in  the  road  develop,  the  rock  sinks  in  spots, 
and  soon  the  continued  traffic  cuts  through  the  shell  of  road  material, 
and  the  puddle  made  by  the  depression  of  the  road  surface  soon 
becomes  a  sink  pit,  in  which  the  road  material  for  the  whole  width  of 
the  road  sinks  and  is  lost.  A  little  work  at  the  outset  filling  up  the 
depressions  as  they  appear,  keeping  the  surface  of  the  road  crowned, 
making  sure  that  the  aitches  and  culverts  are  kept  clear  and  that  the 
water  does  not  go  running  down  the  road  in  ruts  insticad  of  oflf  to  the 
side,  as  it  should  from  a  properly  crowned  surface,  would  make  the 
difference  between  having  a  good  road  and  having  none  at  all. 

In  my  last  two  annual  reports  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  construction  which  had  been  done  by  the  Americans 
has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate.    This  has  continued  until  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time^  with  few  exceptions,  the  condition  of  the  roads  throughout 
the  archipelago  is  lamentable  and  is  growing  worse  from  day  to  day. 
What  were  good  and  passable  roads  three  years  ago  are  now  quag- 
mires in  the  rainy  season,  and  throughout  the  j)ast  year  it  has 
become  evident  that  to  avoid  a  paralysis  of  industry  in  many  districts 
a  drastic  change  of  policy  is  needed  in  regard  to  road  construction 
and  maintenance.  Failure  of  the  road  law  brought  the  Commission 
face  to  face  with  this  serious  problem,  and  every  opportunity  which 
the  secretary  of  this  department  has  nad  to  travel  in  the  provinces 
has  been  utilized  in  visiting  provincial  and  municipal  oflScials.  travel- 
ing over  the  roads,  and  urgmg  and  exhorting  them  to  establish  the 
E roper  system  of  continuing  road  maintenance.  The  main  difficultv 
as  Deen  the  lack  of  resources.  In  many  cases  local  officials  were  will- 
ing, but  had  not  the  authority  of  law  to  obtain  the  funds  necessary 
for  this  important  work.  In  the  Tropics  the  problem  of  road  main- 
tenance is  doubly  hard.  The  luxuriance  of  vegetation  is  such  that, 
unless  prevented,  a  whole  road  is  likely  to  be  obfiterated  in  the  course 
of  six  months  by  encroaching  vegetation.  The  rainfall  is  often  so 
torrential  in  its  nature  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  figure  on  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  water  to  be  drained.  The  path  of  an  unusual  typhoon 
or  a  combination  of  two  typhoons  at  the  same  time  may  cause  a  down- 
pour of  rain  amounting  almost  to  a  cloudburst  at  some  unexpected 
point,  with  resultant  loss  of  road  or  bridge  or  whatever  construction 
lies  in  the  way. 

The  failure  of  the  provinces  lo  accept  the  provisions  of  the  road 
law  (act  No.  1511)  necessitated  new  measures.  The  first  measure  for 
the  relief  of  this  situation  was  taken  by  the  Commission  in  Ba^io 
in  the  passage  of  act  No.  1617,  which  provided  that  any  province, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General,  could  declare  certain 
specified  roads  toll  roads  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  five  years.  In 
this  way  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  road  could  be  made  to  become 
a  direct  charge  on  the  people  who  used  it  most.  But  one  province 
has  availed  itself  of  this  authority,  namely,  La  La^na,  where  the 
San  Pablo  Bay  road  was  made  a  toll  road  to  provide  funds  for  the 
maintenance,  which  it  is  estimated  will  cost  ^15,000  a  year. 

Objection  had  been  raised  in  some  of  the  provinces  to  the  road 
law  because  there  was  no  provision  for  its  repeal  or  suspension  by 
either  provinces  or  municipalities  once  it  was  accepled.  To  meet  this 
objection  act  No.  1653  was  enacted,  which  authorized  provinces  to 
accept  the  provisions  of  the  road  law  for  a  definite  period  of  time, 
and  m  addition  gave  a  similar  power  to  municipalities. 

The  real  remedy,  however,  of  the  situation  was  found  in  the  pas- 
sage of  act  No.  1652,  which  authorized  the  provincial  board  of  any 
province  to  double  the  cedula  tax  for  that  province.  This  differed 
from  the  old  road  law  in  that  the  money  was  to  be  used  under  the 
direction  of  the  provincial  board  and  in  their  discretion,  and  not 
under  the  direction  of  the  presidents  of  the  municipalities.  In  case 
of  failure  to  pay,  the  value  of  the  money  could  be  worked  out  on  tjie 
road  at  a  given  price.  Provinces  were  not  quick  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunitv  thus  offered  to  them,  and  by  the  time  the  annual 
appropriation  bilf  came  around  the  attention  ox  the  Commission  had 
been  tnoroughly  called  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  definite  and 
general  action  in  regard  to  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  an 
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effective  ^stem  of  road  construction  and  maintenance.  At  Uie  same 
time  the  Commission  desired  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the 
autonomy  of  the  provinces  and  municipalities.  The  provinces  during 
the  year  have  been  made  practically  autonomous,  having  now  two- 
thirds  of  the  provincial  board  elected  by  the  people  instead  of  two- 
thirds  being  appointed  by  the  (Jovernor-G^eral.  It  makes  the 
difference  in  provincial  boards  of  which  two-thirds  are  Filipinos 
instead  of  provincial  boards  of  which  two-thirds  were  usually 
Americans. 

Although  desirous  of  leaving  the  matter  of  road  maintenance  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  local  officials,  it  was  obviously  neces- 
sary to  find  some  way  of  inducing  the  provinces  to  accept  the  double 
eedula  tax  and  to  get  a  pledge  mat  all  roads  constructed  would  be 
maintained  without  possibilitv  of  deterioration.  The  department 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  problems  involved  and  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  practical  way  of  solving  the  matter  is  by 
a  system  of  insular  aid,  given  on  condition  of  a  proper  maintenance 
system  being  established,  under  the  penalty,  in  case  any  roads  are 
found  to  be  deteriorating,  of  the  money  for  the  upkeep  of  the  same 
being  turned  over  to  the  director  of  public  works  and  the  road  main- 
tained under  the  direction  of  the  insular  government.  The  adminis- 
trative power  of  the  Governor-General  to  remove  oflFicials  neglecting 
their  duty  is  also  a  very  powerfxil  agency  in  compelling  attention  to 
this  important  detail.  The  system  of  maintenance  determined  upon 
is  generally  known  as  the  "  caminero  "  system,  which  provides  for  the 
division  of  the  roads  into  sections  of  such  l^^^h  as  can  be  cared  for 
properly  by  one  man  continuously  at  work.  THiis  road  man,  or  cami- 
nero, is  charged  with  the  dutjr  of  workinjj  continually  upon  his  sec- 
tion, of  keepm^  back  encroaching  vegetation,  and  of  keeping  the  cul- 
verts clear  and  the  road  properly  crowned,  using  approvea  material 
onlj  for  the  filling  of  depressions  or  ruts;  and  it  is  hoped  that  pro- 
vision will  be  made  to  grant  police  authority  to  the  caminero  in  so 
far  as  matters  pertaining  to  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges 
and  keeping  them  open  for  use  is  concerned.  He  should  have  the 
power  to  prevent  the  use  of  roads  by  narrow-tired  carts,  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  road  by  vehicles  or  other  structures  or  articles,  the  steal- 
ing of  planks  or  bolts  from  bridges  and  of  rock  or  gravel  from  other 
parts  of  the  road,  and  should  notify  central  authorities  instantly  in 
case  of  any  occurrence  resulting  in  damage  to  the  road  to  an  extent 
beyond  his  powers  to  remedy  within  a  reasonable  and  prescribed 
period  of  time.  The  system  also  involves  the  deposit  of  road  material 
approved  by  competent  authority  in  places  designated  for  the  same 
alongside  the  road  at  short  distances^  which  are  to  be  kept  filled  for 
use  by  the  caminero  in  his  work,  and  it  should  be  unlawful  to  put  any 
other  kind  of  material  on  the  road.  This  will  put  an  end  to  the  very 
pernicious  system  now  very  prevalent  of  maintaining  the  road  with 
vegetable'  matter  or  mud  taken  from  the  roadside.  It  is  hoped^  that 
each  province  will  have  road  gangs  in  addition  to  the  camineros,  and 
rock  crushers,  steam  rollers,  traction  engines,  and  cars,  in  order  to 
have  adequate  and  economical  machinery  with  which  to  carry  out  the 
details  ox  road  construction  and  maintenance. 

To  accomplish  these  results  the  Commission  determined  to  make  a 
very  considerable  appropriation  for  roads,  conditional  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  double  cedula  tax,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  plan  act 
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No.  1695  was  passed,  which  authorizes  10  per  cent  of  the  internal- 
revenue  tax  to  oe  diidded  proportionately  to  population  among  those 
provinces  which  accepted  the  double  cedula  tax.  The  money  which 
should  go  to  those  provinces  which  do  not  accept  the  double  cedula 
tax  will  be  added  to  the  fund  of  those  provinces  which  do  accept  it. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Commission  made  an  appropration  of 
^1,321,225  for  roads  and  bridges,  W21,226  of  which  was  for  specific 
road  projects,  and  ^500,000  to  be  allotted  in  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  the  money  for  specific  road  projects 
to  be  available  only  for  those  provinces  which  entered  into  a  contract 
for  continuing  road  maintenance  under  penalty,  in  case  of  failure, 
of  having  to  pay  over  a  certain  amount  or  money  to  the  insular  gov- 
ernment and  naving  the  work  done  by  the  bureau  of  public  works. 
The  ^600,000  to  be  allotted  by  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police 
has  been  proportioned  among  those  provinces  which  do  not  receive 
specific  amounts,  and  is  allotted  on  condition  onlv  that  the  provinces 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  the  maintenance  of  all  first-class  roads  in 
the  province,  said  first-class  roads  to  be  designated  by  the  director  of 
public  works,  and  that  they  agree  to  appropriate  a  given  amount 
each  year  for  each  section  and  to  maintain  all  roads  in  good  order 
with  the  caminero  system,  under  penalty,  as  before  indicated,  that 
the  director  of  public  works  may  take  over  the  maintenance  in  case 
of  failure.  It  is  hoped  that  the  policv  will  be  established  here  that 
no  officer  ean  hold  his  position  it  he  rails  to  maintain  a  road  which 
has  been  intrusted  to  his  care  with  sufficient  funds  to  properly  per- 
form the  work ;  that  the  criterion  will  be  the  condition  of  the  road ; 
that  each  section  will  have  the  exact  condition  in  which  it  was  left 
when  it  was  completed  noted,  and  that  in  case  any  deterioration  is 
noted  one  month's  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  local  official,  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  has  not  properly  fulfilled  his  duty,  as  suffi- 
cient funds  should  be  appropriated  for  each  section  of  the  road  to 
leave  ample  margin  for  contingencies,  the  burden  of  proof  will  be  on 
the  delinquent  official  to  prove  that  the  deterioration  of  the  road  was 
due  to  extraordinary  and  unusual  causes;  that  the  Govemor-Gteneral 
will  prescribe  the  strictest  kind  of  procedure  and  make  the  official's 
tenure  of  office  dependent  upon  his  maintenance  of  this  absolutely 
vital  requirement  for  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  people  under  his 
care. 

The  result  of  the  inducements  offered  to  the  provinces  to  accept  the 
double  cedula  tax  was  remarkable.  All  but  four  of  the  provinces 
have  had  the  good  sense,  wisdom,  and  courage  to  accept  the  law 
doubling  the  cedula  tax,  and  thus  enabled  themselves  to  participate 
in  the  W,000,000  of  insular  money  made  available  for  road  purposes 
by  acts  Nos.  1688  and  1695.  The  increased  cedula  tax  in  those  prov- 
inces where  it  has  been  doubled  will  amount  to  a  grand  total  of 
about  ^^1,500,000  a  year,  which,  with  the  new  insular  aid  and  the  old 
road  and  bridge  funds,  should  these  measures  continue  in  effect,  each 
year  will  give  an  annual  amount  for  road  building  of  rising 
^4,000,000,  or  considerably  more  than  five  times  the  largest  amount 
available  for  the  expenditure  on  roads  in  previous  years. 

The  four  provinces  that  have  not  had  the  wisdom  and  foresi^t  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  road  construction  are  Bula- 
can,  Cavite,  Tarlac,  ana  Nueva  Ecija.  It  is  hoped  that  these  prov- 
inces will  realize  in  another  year  what  will  inure  to  the  best  interests 
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of  their  people  and  will  join  their  sister  provinces  in  the  new  era  of 
road  development. 

THE   USE  or   WIDB-TIBED   CABT   WHEELS. 

The  law  in  regard  to  wide-tired  cart  wheels  has  not  been  pressed 
to  the  point  that  it  should  have  been.  The  manufacture  of  such 
wheels  in  Bilibid  did  not  meet  with  as  ready  a  sale  or  as  growing 
a  demand  as  it  should  have.  The  result  has  been  that  there  has  been 
a  very  slow  disposition  of  the  wheels  on  hand.  Recently,  however, 
with  a  marked  revival  of  interest  in  the  question  of  roads,  the  demand 
is  steadily  increasing  for  the  wheels  made  by  convicts.  A  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  the  province  of  La  Laguna,  where  the  provincial 
officials  are  particularly  active  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  proper 
system  of  roads,  of  offering  to  carabao  owners  a  wide-tired  cart  made 
in  Bilibid  as  payment  for  a  month's  work  in  hauling  road  material. 
This  is  an  inaucement  to  the  owners  of  these  animaG,  it  helps  build 
the  road,  and  does  its  part  toward  bringing  in  the  wide-tired  carts, 
which  have  a  good  effect  in  maintenance. 

It  is  only  fair,  in  passing,  to  speak  of  the  good  work  which  has 
been  done  in  certain  provinces  toward  road  construction.  During 
the  year  276  culverts  and  32  bridges  of  reenforced  concrete  and  6 
bridges  of  steel  have  been  built. 

IRRIGATION. 

The  value  of  irrigation  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  case 
of  the  friar  lands  recently  purchased  by  the  government,  where  the 
irrigating  plants  form  a  valuable  part  of  the  assets  of  the  property 
in  those  estates  which  have  them  and  add  marked  value  to  the  lana. 
Not  only  does  irrigation  increase  the  crops  which  can  be  taken  from 
the  soil  in  good  years,  but  it  is  also  an  insurance  fund  against  dry 
spells  during  the  usual  season  for  crops,  such  as  is  occurring  at  the 
time  of  the  present  writing  in  some  provinces  in  Luzon,  and  the  Com- 
mission has  at  last  taken  action  in  this  matter  and  has  appropriated 
^50,000,  to  be  allotted  in  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  commerce 
and  police,  for  irrigating  projects,  and  ^57,275  for  special  projects, 
most  of  which  are  for  the  development  of  the  friar  lands.  The  water 
made  available  by  the  irrigation  system  which  it  is  proposed  to  estab- 
lish will  be  leased  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  a  revenue  to  the  gov- 
ernment^ which  will  be  used  as  a  reimbursable  fund  available  for 
further  irrigation  enterprises.  It  is  believed  that  with  the  extension 
of  this  system  the  advantages  will  become  so  apparent  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  add  to  this  fund  from  year  to  year,  making 
a  minimum  annual  appropriation  of,  say,  ^50,000,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  development  of  irrigation  works  in  accordance  with  this 
plan  should  become  a  very  important  branch  of  the  government 
enterprise. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  the  great  productiveness  of 
the  province  of  Pampanga,  a  province  where  irrigation  works  on  a 
large  scale  are  now  in  operation.  The  provinces  of  Tarlac  and 
Pangasinan  are  capable  of  similar  development,  and  many  places 
throughout  the  islands  will  be  found  that  will  respond  freely  to  this 
expenditure  of  money. 
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WELL   BORING. 

During  the  year  thirteen  wells  were  dug,  of  an  average  depth  of 
63.28  meters,  at  an  average  cost  of  ^1,537  and  with  an  average  deliv- 
ery of  264.7  liters  per  minute.  Of  these  thirteen  wells,  five  gave  flow- 
ing water.  The  good  results  of  these  wells  have  been  such  as  to  justify 
the  Commission  in  ordering  two  additional  well-boring  outfits,  one 
of  which  was  ordered  last  year,  but,  through  mistake^  has  not  yet 
been  received;  the  other  has  been  appropriated  for  this  year.  The 
sum  of  ?37,000  has  been  made  available  for  these  works,  and  the  Com- 
mission, in  view  of  the  very  great  importance  of  th^  work  and  the 
beneficial  results  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  has  determined  to 
charge  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  successful  wells,  the  insular  gov- 
ernment to  bear  the  expense  of  those  which  fail  to  find  water.  Thus 
the  municipalities  are  assured  that  either  they  will  get  a  supply  of 
water  or  that  they  will  not  have  to  pay.  This  was  determined  upon 
in  order  to  encourage  municipalities  m  the  desire  for  this  very  marked 
improvement.  Twenty-seven  requests  are  now  on  file  for  artesian 
wells,  and  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  three  outfits  will 
be  kept  continually  busy. 

PERMANENT   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  policy  outlined  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  use  of  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  Philippine  woods  in  the  construction  of  all  edifices 
of  permanent  materials  has  been  rigidly  adhered  to.  A  reenforced- 
concrete  building  constructed  here  costs  from  two  to  three  times  the 
cost  of  a  building  of  Oregon  pine,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  be  rotted 
inside  of  ten  years  and  on  an  average  within  six  years.  The  cement 
is  practically  permanent,  and  with  reasonable  care  and  less  mainte- 
nance expense  than  the  other  may  be  expected  to  be  as  good  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years  as  it  was  when  built.  Taken  on  a  fifty-year  basis, 
thcFefore,  one  sees  that  the  Oregon  pine  building  is  an  extravagance 
too  great  for  a  poor  country. 

BENGUET  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Durinff  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  development  of  Baguio  has  received 
a  marked  impetus.  All  lots  offered  for  sale  have  been  sold,  a  new 
hotel  has  been  constructed,  the  Hotel  Pines  largely  increased,  and 
visitors  seemed  to  enjoy  their  visit  to  Baguio,  and  the  people  who 
avoided  the  heat  of  Manila  in  the  new  city  have  shown  some  enthu- 
siasm. Camp  John  Hay,  the  military  post  in  Baguio,  has  instituted 
the  construction  of  an  admirable  system  of  roads  and  has  completed 
a  careful  parking  of  an  important  section  of  their  reservation,  where 
also  a  number  of  new  buildings  and  places  of  amusement  have  been 
constructed  and  a  number  of  tents  set  up  for  the  use  of  army  officers 
and  their  families.  The  Commission  appropriated  ?^0,000  for  the 
construction  of  a  suitable  residence  for  the  Governor-General  and 
established  the  policy  of  maintaining  such  residence  for  him  in 
Baguio.  A  section  of  10  hectares  was  laid  aside  for  a  park  surround- 
ing the  Governor-General's  residence.  The  contract  was  let  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1906,  the  house  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  within  the  ensuing 
year.   The  site  for  a  permanent  park  has  been  selected  and  reserved. 
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and  a  base-ball  field  prepared  for  public  use.  A  country  club  has 
been  established  by  private  enterprise,  and  has  been  provided  with 
golf  links,  clubhouse,  tennis  courts,  and  other  opportunities  for  en- 
tertainment. 

A  number  of  very  beautiful  drives  and  roads  have  been  provided 
and  made  available  for  the  use  of  visitors.  The  money  for  tne  roads 
came  from  the  sale  of  lots,  and  no  appropriation  of  insular  money 
was  made  during  the  year  for  Baguio  improvements.  These  roads 
are  merely  cut  in  the  day,  and  are  therefore  very  cheaply  built  and 
can  not  be  used  for  heavy  traffic  during  the  rainj  season.  They  need 
to  be  carefully  improved  and  metaled,  as  the  rainfall  at  Baguio  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  is  excessive  and  most  trying  on  road  construction. 
One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  season  has  been  the  interest 
taken  by  Filipinos  in  Ba^io.  Many  of  them  came  up  during  the 
year  ana  expressed  themselves  as  being  surprised  and  delighted  with 
the  change  of  climate  and  were  optimistic  in  re^rd  to  its  use  and 
future.  The  Society  of  Jesus  have  purchased  a  site  for  a  sanitarium 
and  observatory  of  something  over  8  hectares,  where  they  are  propos- 
ing to  put  up  a  rest  house  and  sanitarium.  The  archbishop  of  Manila 
has  built  a  private  residence  on  a  fine,  commanding  hill  overlooking 
the  canyon  of  the  Bued  River,  and  a  number  of  other  private  resi- 
dences have  been  constructed  or  are  now  in  course  of  construction. 

BENOUBT  ROAD. 

The  Benguet  road  has  stood  satisfactorily  throughout  the  year. 
The  process  of  improvement  of  the  road  and  of  replacing  the  tem- 
porary wooden  bridges  with  stone  and  cement  ones  has  steadily 
prc^ressed.  The  road  has  been  kept  continuously  open,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  periods  of  a  few  hours  each  when  it  was  closed  for 
repairs  of  a  minor  nature.  The  traffic  has  been  very  heavy  and  has 
taxed  the  surface  and  the  organization  for  its  maintenance.  The 
caminero  system,  elsewhere  described,  has  been  put  in  operation  here 
with  marked  success. 

For  further  information  and  details  attention  is  invited  to  the 
report  of  the  director  of  public  works,  attached  hereto  and  marked 
"Appendix  C." 

CON SXJLTINa  ABCHITBCT. 

The  following  general  summary  indicates  clearly  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  intrusted  to  the  consulting  architect: 

1.  Mamla. — The  laying  out  of  the  park  system,  treatment  of  the  old 
walls,  and  the  arrangement  of  streets,  roads,  and  boulevards  in  and 
about  the  Limeta  Extension  and  the  filled-in  land  (on  which  it  is 
hoped  that  soon  the  construction  of  warehouses  and  other  business 
buildings  will  begin). 

2.  Baguio. — ^The  laying  out,  parking,  and  general  development  of 
the  town  site. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  development  of 
other  sites  and  towns  (locally  Imown  as  "  Burnhamizing"). 

4.  The  preparation  of  plans  for  all  important  public  buildings  of 
a  public  cnaracter  constructed  by  the  insular,  provincial,  and  munic- 
ipal governments. 
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In  addition  to  this  government  work  the  consulting  architect  is 
authorized  by  the  law  creating  his  position  to  do  wore  for  private 
parties  and  to  receive  remuneration  therefor.  This  was  done  because 
many  of  the  most  dignified,  important,  and  imposing  buildings  in  the 
city  will  be  constructed  by  private  parties  and  in  order  to  make  a 
city  of  harmonious  lines  and  architectural  beauty  the  government  is 
wiselv  affording  the  opportunitv  to  have  them  properly  and  uni- 
formly treated.  The  most  notable  of  these  buildings  are  the  pro- 
posed new  hotel  on  one  wing  of  the  Luneta  Extension,  the  clubhouses 
for  the  Elks  and  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  on  the  other  wing,  and 
the  terminal  railroad  station  for  the  Manila  Railroad  Company. 

The  consulting  architect  has  constantly  adhered  to  the  policy, 
elsewhere  outline,  of  making  all  buildings  and  structures  of  perma- 
nent and  durable  material.  As  a  result  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  construction  now  under  way  is  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  following  siunmarv  indicates  me  government  work  done  by 
the  consulting  architect  during  the  past  year: 

Complete  working  plans  prepared  for  36  projects,  aggregating ^961, 424. 50 

Complete  plans  and  specifications  in  conrse  of  preparation  for  25 

projects,  aggregating 694, 396. 00 

Preliminary  plans  and  estimates  submitted  for  13  projects,  aggre- 
gating     1,  638, 000.  00 

A  total  of  74  projects,  involving  a  total  of 3, 193,  820.  50 

For  further  information  and  details  attention  is  invited  to  the 
report  of  the  consulting  architect,  attached  hereto  and  marked 
"Appendix  D." 

BUBEAU  OP  POSTS. 

This  important  part  of  the  government  service  now  includes  the 
whole  government  business  of  transmitting  communications  by  means 
of  posts,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  otherwise. 

The  table  appended  will  show  five  years'  operations  of  this  bureau. 
In  the  first  two  years,  1904  and  1905,  and  part  of  1906,  the  operation 
of  the  telegraph  lines  was  under  the  control  of  the  constabulary. 

Part  of  the  good  financial  showing  which  is  made  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  by  combining  the  position  of  postmaster  and  telegraph  operator 
marked  economy  was  obtained,  although  before  the  change  went  into 
effect  it  is  true  that  the  constabulary  had  the  compensating  advanta^ 
that  they  could  use  enlisted  men  for  line  inspection  and  repairs.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  present  ^ood  financial  showing  as  given 
in  the  appended  statement  fully  justifies  the  change  which  was  made 
in  1906. 

Originally  the  tel^raph  and  the  telephone  service  was  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  United  States  Army,  at  the  exjpense  of  the  United* 
States  Government,  and  as  a  military  necessity.  Tne  Commission  has 
hesitated  a  long  time  before  taking  over  these  lines,  as  it  felt  that  the 
demands  upon  the  insular  treasury  were  so  great  that  it  could  ill  af- 
ford the  heavy  additional  expense  of  maintaining  unprofitable  tele- 
graph lines.  The  cost,  however,  to  the  United  States  Army  was  so 
great  for  the  maintenance  of  these  lines  that  with  the  era  of  economy 
which  has  been  inaugurated  it  became  evident  that  many  of  the  tele- 
graph and  cable  lines  would  be  abandoned  as  no  loncer  necessary  for 
military  purposes  if  not  taken    over  by  the  insiuar  government. 
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Negotiations  extending  over  a  period  of  eighteen  months  finally  culmi- 
nated in  the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  AVar  of  the  general  plan  of 
transfer  arranged  between  the  commanding  general  of  the  Philippines 
division  and  the  secretary  of  this  department,  which  provides  that  the 
Army  ^ould  have  a  cable  ship  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  a  period 
of  two  years  from  October  4, 1907.  the  date  upon  which  the  transfer 
was  approved  by  the  Secretary  pi  War,  the  expense  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  cable,  however,  to  be  borne  by  the  insular  government,  and 
that  the  insular  government  should  give  to  the  Armv  free  service  for 
a  like  period,  after  which  the  Army  will  be  upon  the  same  basis  ex- 
actly in  regard  to  payment  for  service  as  the  bureaus  and  o£Bces  of  the 
insular  government  and  private  individuals,  and  then  the  insular  gov- 
ernment may  have  to  supply  its  own  cable  ship.  The  appraised  value 
of  the  lines  transferred  is  approximately  ^1,094,391. 

The  mileage  of  the  insular  telephone,  telegraph,  and  cable  lines  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was  8,105.24  kilometers  (5,036.5  miles). 
Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  there  has  been  transferred  from 
the  United  States  Army  2,948.3  kilometers  (1,832  miles)  of  telegraph 
and  cable  lines,  so  that  the  total  mileage  of  wires  under  control  of  the 
bureau  of  posts  is  now  11,053.54  kilometers  (6,868.5  miles). 

COST. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  on  January  1, 1906,  the  bureau 
of  posts  ceased  giving  free  service  for  any  kind  of  transmission,  ex- 
cept to  the  United  States  Government,  in  return  for  free  service  re- 
ceived from  the  Army  over  their  lines,  and  as  a  result  the  figures  of 
the  past  one  and  one-half  years  show  the  real  operations  of  the  bureau 
and  give  a  better  idea  of  the  real  cost.  The  figures  are  quite  grati- 
fying, especiallv  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gross  cost  of  ?=1,388,000 
estimated  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  for  which  appropriation  has  been 
made,  includes  the  establishment  of  a  rural  free-delivery  system, 
which  will  cost  ^100,000  to  operate,  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  Postal  Savings  Bankj  estimated  at  ^0,000  per  year,  and 
in  addition  the  new  expense  incident  to  taking  over  the  army  tele- 
graph and  cable  lines.     - 

TTie  total  cost  of  operating  the  bureau  of  posts  for  the  fiscal  year 
1907  was  ^=1,035,223.13.  It  is  believed  that  the  bureau  of  posts  has 
been  managed  in  a  most  thorough,  competent,  and  careful  manner, 
and  upon  a  thorough  business  basis. 

NUMBER  OF  POST-OFFICES. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  476,  and  at  the  end  thereof  505 
post-offices  were  in  operation. 

NEW  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  new  jpostage  stamps  were  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  in  August,  1906,  and  now  the  Philippine  Islands 
have  a  distinctive  set  of  stamps,  different  from  those  of  the  United 
States. 

PERSONNEL. 

The  personnel  of  the  bureau  has  increased  during  the  fiscal  year 
from  1,003  at  the  beginning  to  1,091,  an  increase  of  88  employees. 
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There  was  a  decrease  of  13  Americans  and  an  increase  of  101  Fili- 
pinos, an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  Filipinos  from  78  per  cent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  81  per  cent  at  the  end  thereof.  The 
proportion  of  Filipinos  has  not  been  increased  more  rapidly,  because 
m  taking  over  the  telegraph  lines  it  has  been  impossible  to  substitute 
Filipinos  for  American  operators  until  Filipinos  capable  of  handling 
the  difficult  duty  of  taking  messages  in  English  correctly  have  been 
educated.  These  figures,  of  course,  do  not  include  252  mail  carriers 
and  contractors,  substantially  all  Filipinos. 

REGISTERED    MAIL. 

The  registration  of  mail  shows  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  mail 
registered  during  the  year  to  have  been  280,044,  as  opposed  to  245,881 
registered  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  13.9  per  cent. 

MAIL  CONTRACTS. 

The  acceptance  by  the  Manila  Railroad  Company  of  the  new  con- 
cession granted  by  act  No.  1510  and  the  assumption  of  the  obli^tion 
therein  contained  to  construct  over  400  miles  of  new  railroad  in  Luzon 
terminated  the  old  Spanish  concession,  which  provided  for  free  mail 
service,  and  in  the  future  the  bureau  of  posts  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  over  all  railroad  lines  in  the  islands. 

MONEY  ORDERS. 

The  money-order  business  continues  to  steadily  increase.  The  num- 
ber of  offices  increased  from  60  to  63.  The  number  of  money  orders 
issued  increased  from  94,261  to  98,813,  but  the  amount  of  the  orders 
issued  decreased  from  $3,087,126.81  to  $3,229,446.09.  The  average 
amount  of  each  money  order  issued  decreased  from  $39.10  to  $32.69. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  decrease  in  money  orders  is  due  to  the 
establishment  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  in  which  money  is  now  de- 
posited at  interest  wnich  before  was  held  by  the  post-office  without 
mterest  for  people  who  bought  money  orders  payable  to  themselves 
at  Philippine  post-offices  as  a  device  for  getting  it  kept  safely. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK. 

The  postal  savings  bank  was  first  opened  in  Manila  on  October  1, 
1906.  The  law  provides  for  three  classes,  with  limitations  as  to  the 
amounts  that  can  be  received  at  any  one  time  in  each  class.  Fol- 
lowing the  opening  of  the  Manila  office  other  postal  savings  bank 
offices  were  opened  in  various  cities,  of  different  classes,  untu  at  the 
close  of  the  year  235  had  been  opened,  of  which  9  were  first,  86  were 
second,  and  140  were  third  class.  At  first  the  Filipinos  did  not  to 
any  great  extent  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  depositing 
a  portion  of  their  receipts  in  the  postal  savings  bank,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  depositors  were  Americans  or  other  nationalities.  As 
the  advantages  of  this  system  have  been  disseminated  through  means 
of  schools,  government  bureaus,  private  agencies,  and  others,  the 
proportion  of  Filipinos  is  continually  increasing,  and  gives  very 
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good  promise  that  the  Filipinos  will  learn  to  trust  their  money  to 
me  care  of  the  government  and  welcome  the  opportunity. 

The  accounts  opened  up  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  number  2,676, 
of  which  347  were  closed,  leaving  2,329  still  open.  The  deposits 
reached  the  total  sum  of  ^86,361.03.  an  average  of  ^108.21.  With- 
drawals reached  the  total  amount  or  P280,499.21,  leaving  a  net  de- 
posit of  ^509,463.34  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  operation  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  but  by  no  means 
the  first  nine  months  of  operation  of  the  average  number  of  offices, 
the  smaller  ones  having  been  opened  from  time  to  time  during  the 
year,  so  that  manv  had  not  been  opened  more  than  a  month  or  two 
at  the  time  these  ngures  were  taken. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  depositors  were  as  follows :  Ameri- 
cans, 1,616,  or  60.4  per  cent;  Filipinos,  944,  or  35.3  per  cent;  others, 
scattered  between  Europeans,  Asiatics,  and  societies. 

In  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  posts  other  methods  of  classification 
will  be  found  which  will  be  of  interest.  Of  the  2,329  accounts  stand- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  60  are  standing  open  with  no  bal- 
ance, and  1,155  will  be  found  to  be  of  less  than  ^50  in  amount. 
Seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  these  are  accounts  of  Filipinos. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  STAMPS. 

The  device  of  issuing  postal  savings  bank  stamps  has  met  with 
some  response.  They  were  not  put  on  sale  until  February  of  this 
year,  and  it  is  believed  they  will  oe  greatly  appreciated  by  people  of 
small  means  and  school  children.  No  original  deposits  of  less  than 
W  are  received,  nor  can  a  book  be  issued  for  less  than  that  amount. 
The  stamps  are  simply  a  method  by  which  small  amounts  can  be 
deposited  without  the  expense  of  issuing  a  book,  figuring  interest,  and 
opening  an  account.  Each  post-office  at  which  a  postalsavings  bank 
has  been  opened  has  for  sale  postal  savings  bank  stamps  of  the  denom- 
inations of  5,  10,  and  20  centavos,  which  can  be  sold  and  accounted 
for  as  are  ordinary  postage  stamps.  A  child  ^purchasing  receives  a 
card  upon  which  to  stick  the  stamps,  with  spaces  for  enough  stamps 
of  the  denominations  selected  to  fill  out  the  amount  of  ^1,  and 
upon  filling  in  all  the  blank  spaces  of  his  card  with  appropriate 
stomps,  deposits  his  card,  which  is  received  as  cash  by  the  postmaster 
and  a  postal  savings  bank  book  is  issued  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
and  an  account  is  opened  in  the  office  with  the  owner  of  the  book.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  advertise  the  use  of  these  stamps  through 
schools,  hoping  in  this  way  to  reach  the  people. 

INVESTMENT   OF   POSTAL    SAVINGS-BANK   FUNDS. 

On  the  whole,  the  reception  accorded  the  postal  savings  bank  has 
been  Ratifying  and  gives  good  promise.  The  investment  of  the 
funds  is  in  the  hands  of  a  postal  savings  bank  investment  board, 
which  carries  a  certain  amount  of  the  funds  on  deposit,  and  has 
limited  power  of  investment.  The  law  provides  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  money  held  on  deposit  may  be  loaned  on  first-class  real  estate, 
under  limitations  careruUy  drawn  to  protect  the  depositors,  and  10. 
per  cent  on  agricultural  lands  under  still  more  rigid  limitations. 
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Operation  of  the  bureau  of  potts,  fUoal  yean  1904-1908. 


1904. 

1006. 

1906. 

1007. 

1806. 

Expondltures          _  - 

Petot. 
902,0i8.n 
384,40S.80 

P€90S, 

880.647.25 
398,080.95 

Pem>». 
898,268.21 
545,664.74 

p€909» 
1.145.575.88 
583,»i9.80 

F€M09. 

•1,810,000.00 

Rmelpts  ...... 

•700,000.00 

Net  cost 

517,555.82 

548,566.80 

347,618.47 

561.656.08 

»610,000.00 

•Estimated. 

^Appropriated. 

These  figures  have  been  prepared  to  show  the  oomparison  between 
the  different  years'  operations  of  the  post  and  telegraph  service.  They 
will  not  agree  with  tne  figures  of  the  bureau  of  posts  shown  in  previ- 
ous reports,  because  the  telegraph  service  was  at  that  time  in  whole 
or  in  part  under  other  bureaus. 

For  further  information  and  details,  attention  is  invited  to 
the  report  of  the  director  of  posts,  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"  Appendix  E." 

BUBEAU  OF  NAVIGATION. 

The  bureau  of  navigation  has  had  an  eventful  and  progressive 
year.  Attention  is  call^  to  the  following  table  of  comparative  expen- 
ditures and  receipts  operating  for  a  period  of  four  years: 


Division  of  vessels. 

Year. 

Expendituree. 

Receipts. 

Net  expendf- 
turea. 

1904 - -- 

Pe808. 

1,296,892.60 

1,159,342.28 

1,060,770.62 

866,479.85 

Pesos. 
460.205.48 

Pe»o9. 
1.298.802.00 

1905.            , 

1,150,342.28 

1906. - 

876,678.77 

1907              

416,184.87 

This  bureau,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  has  demonstrated  the 
beneficial  results,  from  an  economic  point  or  view,  of  having  each 
bureau  pay  for  the  services  it  receives  from  the  other  bureaus  of  the 
government,  and  at  the  same  time  of  having  all  the  steamers  of  the 
government  under  one  administrative  head. 

The  government  is  now  operating  eight  less  steamers  and  six  more 
launches  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1905,  l^fore  the  reorganization  went 
into  effect.  Of  these,  the  coast-guard  cutters  were  operated  at  an 
expense  of  some  ^50,000  per  year  each,  and  at  the  same  time  were  op- 
erating to  the  direct  disadvantage  of  the  commercial  lines.  Of  the 
nine  steamers  operating  at  the  present  writing,  three  are  operating  on 
regular  routes  and  two  are  light-house  tenders.  The  steamers  operat- 
ing on  regular  routes  are  taking  the  business  of  the  public,  but  are  so 
operated  that  they  do  not  come  into  competition  with  commercial  ves- 
sels. The  result  of  the  operation  of  the  division  of  vessels  shows 
profitable  and  advantageous  use  of  all  vessels  now  kept  in  commission, 
and  by  the  constant  supervision  of  the  condition  of  the  vessels  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  is  continually  being  kept  up. 

The  operation  of  steamers  on  contract  routes  has  proved  a  very 
decided  success.  Merchants  find  that  they  now  can  get  regular  serv- 
ice at  known  rates,  which  can  not  be  changed  without  previous  ap- 
proval by  the  government.    They  know  beforehand  the  exact  poiis 
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of  call  which  are  to  be  made  by  each  steamer  and  do  not  have  their 
goods  unnecessarily  refused  at  the  ship's  side.  People  can  calculate 
m  making  their  journeys  what  time  the  steamc!^  will  arrive  to  take 
them  and  know  to  what  ports  they  can  go  and  what  the  connections 
will  be.  This  has  a  tenaency  to  increase  passenger  traffic,  and  this 
department  has  been  informed  by  the  shipping  people  that  the  result 
has  gratified  them  by  a  very  marked  increase  in  tne  business  which 
the  regular  schedule  has  brought  about. 

UNION  TICKET  AND  INFORMATION  COMPANY. 

The  office  of  the  superintendent  of  interisland  transportation  has 
been  moved  into  the  Union  Ticket  and  Information  Office,  situated 
in  the  building  previously  known  as  the  "  Office  of  the  Captain  of  the 
Port."  Here  are  combined  ticket  offices  for  most  steamship  lines,  cab 
stands,  telephone  office,  and  room  for  visiting  captains.  There  are 
waiting  rooms  for  men  and  for  ladies,  and  thisl)uilaing,  it  is  believed, 
will  fill  a  long- felt  want  for  the  further  development  of  the  port  or 
Manila.  It  is  hoped  that  this  company  will  take  more  commodious 
(luarters  and  have  a  division  for.  the  care  and  encouragement  of  tour- 
ists, with  a  room  for  custom-house  officials,  where  the  baggage  of  first- 
class  passengers  can  be  examined.  At  present  it  is  not  clear  exactly 
where  the  new  site  should  be,  whether  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Pasig 
River  or  on  the  fiUeJ-in  land  contiguous  to  the  proposed  new  hotel. 

DIVISION  OF  VESSELS. 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  seagoing  vessels  visited  dur- 
ing the  year  4,370  ports,  a  decrease  of  869 ;  carried  14,915  passengers, 
a  decrease  of  7,364,  and  6,976  tons  of  freight,  a  decrease  or  171  tons; 
and  steamed  290,000  miles,  a  decrease  of  100,555  miles. 

During  the  year  f^35  in  fines  were  charged  against  contract 
steamers. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  DIVISION. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  there  were  105  lights;  at 
the  close  117,  an  increase  of  12  lights  during  the  year.  These  lights 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

Flashing  ligbts 28 

Occulting  lights 0 

Fixed  lights 3 

Port   lights a 28 

Lens    lanterns 47 

Electric  arc  lights 2 

Total - 117 

There  are  now  in  place  109  buoys  and  beacons. 
It  is  believed  that  the  navigated  coast  line  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
is  now  reasonably  well  lighted. 

DIVISION   OF  PORT  WORKS. 

The  Luneta  Extension  was  completed  June  3, 1907,  and  will  shortly 
be  turned  over  to  the  city  of  Manila  for  maintenance.  The  contract 
for  the  extension  of  the  east  breakwater  was  completed  May  17, 1907. 

The  construction  of  new  wharves  has  been  slowly  progressing. 
The  original  plans  did  not  provide  for  abutments,  and  the  plans  sug- 
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nested  involved  the  construction  of  an  eroensive  new  sea  wall,  calling 
for  a  sum  of  money  not  readily  available  from  the  insular  treasury. 
Hie  then  director  of  port  works  was  asked  to  prepare  plans  for  abut- 
ments only,  leaving  tne  sea  wall  for  later  development,  and  he  pro- 
posed as  an  economical  measure  abutments  simuar  to  those  which 
were  put  in  use  for  the  wharf  recently  completed  for  the  Army,  and 
which  at  that  time  were  giving  good  satisfaction,  but  which  since 
have  settled  considerably.  The  contract  for  the  two  abutments  for 
the  new  Manila  wharves,  at  a  cost  of  IP'l 5,000,  was  let  January  12. 
1907.  On  May  13,  1907,  after  P3,492  of  the  money  appropriated 
had  been  expended,  the  concrete  wall  for  the  first  of  these  abutments 
settled  and  proved  that  the  plan  was  not  satisfactory;  wherefore  the 
contracts  were  canceled.  The  then  chief  of  »the  division  of  port 
works  prepared  plans  for  new  abutments  at  a  cost  of  P375,000,  but 
this  department  was  not  satisfied  with  the  necessity  for  the  magnitude 
of  this  increase  and  a  committee  of  expert  enffineers  was  convened, 
who,  after  consultation  with  the  contractors  and  the  director  of  navi- 
gation, prepared  new  plans  for  abutments,  for  which  contracts 
amounting  to  ^113,041.54  were  let  on  the  22d  day  of  October,  1907. 
Wharf  "  B  "  should  be  completed  and  ready  for  use  in  March  and 
wharf  "A"  in  August,  1908. 

IMPBOVEMENT  OF  THE  POET  OF  CEBU. 

The  improvement  of  the  port  of  Cebu  has  been  progressing  slowly, 
the  contractors  not  being  able  to  complete  their  work  on  time. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  PORT  OP  ILOILO. 

The  port  of  Hollo  has  been  completed. 

During  the  year  6  ports  were  surv^ed,  and  preliminary  examina- 
tions of  20  other  ports  made.  Since  June  30, 1907,  6  ports  have  been 
surveyed. 

PHILIPPINE  COAL  SUPPLF. 

During  the  year  the  coast-guard  cutters  plying  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Albay  have  purchased  their  coal  in  Batan.  It  is  necessary 
to  change  the  grate  in  these  steamers  in  order  to  make  eccmomical 
use  of  this  coal,  but  the  result  has  been  uniformly  satisfactory  and  a 
very  great  saving  has  been  made. 

For  further  information  and  details  attention  is  invited  to  the 
report  of  the  director  of  navigation,  attached  hereto  and  marked 
"  Appendix  F." 

BUBEAU  OF  COAST  SIJBVEYS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  it  is  estimated  that  1,645 
statute  miles,  or  2,647.4  kilometers,  of  the  general  total  of  11,511 
statute  miles,  or  18,525  kilometers,  the  equivalent  of  14.3  per  cent  of 
the  coast  line  of  the  islands  had  been  surveyed  for  charting.  During 
the  year  828  statute  miles  were  completed,  as  against  358  statute  miles 
for  1905  and  431  statute  miles  for  1906,  makmg  a  total  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of  Spanish  and  British  work,  of  2,474 
statute  miles,  or  3,983  kilometers,  the  equivalent,  in  other  words,  of 
21.5  per  cent  of  the  total  general  coast  line  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  cost  of  the  work  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  ^380,850 
for  1905,  P518,054  for  1906,  and  f=544,762  for  1907,  or  ?^892,80  per 
mile  of  coast  line  completed. 
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The  director  of  coast  surveys  explains  part  of  the  increase  in  sur- 
vey for  the  past  year  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
coast  line  surveywi  lay  in  deep  water,  where  the  absence  of  obstruc- 
tions made  it  unnecessary  to  run  the  lines  so  close  as  would  be  the 
case  where  the  water  is  shallow  and  obstructions  appear  near  the 
surface. 

The  director  reports  good  progress  in  the  preparation  and  issue  of 
charts,  for  the  detail  of  which  attention  is  called  to  his  report. 

CENTRAL  OEOQRAFHICAL  OFFICE. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
called  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  various  bureaus  to  the  fact 
that  no  systematic  compilation  was  made  of  the  surveys  and  material 
^thered  by  the  different  bureaus,  and  thus  available  knowledge  ac- 
quired bv  the  army  and  naval  authorities  and  the  different  bureaus 
was  not  being  compiled  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  useful  and  avail- 
able for  other  bureaus  and  departments,  whether  of  insular  or  United 
States  surveys,  and  for  the  compilation  of  correct  maps.  The  Com- 
mission took  appropriate  action  and  have  provided  that  an  office  be 
established  in  tne  bureau  of  coast  surveys  which  should  be  the  official 
recipient  of  all  information  gathered  by  all  bureaus  in  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  islands.  This  new  division  of  the  coast  survey 
is  now  under  or^nization  and  should  remedy  the  defect. 

For  further  information  and  details  attention  is  invited  to  the 
report  of  the  bureau  of  coast  surveys,  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"  Appendix  G." 

CORPORATIONS. 

The  corporation  law  (act  No.  1459),  which  took  effect  April  1, 1906, 

{)rovides  (in  sections  68  to  73)  that  all  forei^  cftrporations  shall  be 
icensed  by  the  chief  of  the  division  of  archives,  patents,  copyrights, 
and  trade-marks,  and  that  the  order  for  such  license  in  case  of  all 
corporations  other  than  banking  ones  shall  be  issued  by  the  secretary 
of  commerce  and  police  if  satisfied  of  the  solvency  and  fair  dealing 
of  the  applying  corporation.  As  originally  drawn  the  act  gave  for- 
eign corporations  until  September  1,  1906,  to  secure  this  license,  but 
subsequent  amendments  extended  the  time  to  August  1,  1907. 

Under  this  authority  orders  for  licenses  for  167  corporations  were 
issued  up  to  August  1,  1907.  Of  these,  83  are  British  corporations, 
87  American,  19  German^  6  Spanish,  and  22  miscellaneous. 

One  application  for  a^  license  (the  Philippine  Plantation  Company, 
a  corporation  organized  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona)  was  held,  owing 
to  indications  from  the  documents  and  papers  issued  by  the  company, 
and  from  other  sources,  of  a  lack  of  fair  dealing  with  the  public, 
whereupon  the  application  was  withdrawn  by  the  agent  of  the  corpo- 
ration m  Manila. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police. 
To  the  Philippine  Commission, 

Manila^  P.  /. 
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APPENDIX   A. 
SEFOBT   OF   DIBECTOB   OF   CONSTABITLABY. 

BUBEAU  OF  GONBTABULABT, 

ManUa,  P.  /.,  July  i,  1907. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  flscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907. 

The  province  of  Samar  was  changed  from  the  third  to  the  second  district 
during  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  equalization,  and  the  constabulary  of  Rom- 
blon,  second  district,  was  attached  to  Capiz,  in  the  third  district,  when  Romblon 
was  made  a  subprovince  of  Capiz. 

Brig.  Gen.  H^iry  T.  Allen  was  present  as  director  until  his  departure  for 
the  United  States,  May  15,  1907,  whereupon  the  undersigned  performed  the 
duties  of  acting  director  to  Jtlne  30,  when  he  was  appointed  director. 

Col.  W.  S.  Scott  (Capt.,  First  U.  S.  Cavalry)  and  Col.  D.  J.  Baker,  Jr. 
(Capt,  Twenty-sixth  U.  S.  Infantry),  were  relieved  from  duty  with  the  con- 
stabulary October  26,  1906.  Capt.  W.  C.  Rivers,  First  U.  S.  Cavalry,  and  Capt. 
M.  L.  Hersey,  Ninth  U.  S.  Infantry,  inspectors  for  constabulary,  were  ap- 
pointed colonels  and  assistant  directors  of  constabulary  October  26  and  27, 
1906,  respectively.  Capt  J.  B.  Bennet,  Sixteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  detailed 
January  3,  1907,  as  inspector  for  constabulary  per  authority  of  cablegram 
dated  War  Department,  December  27,  1906.  First  Lieut  Louis  J.  Van 
Sctiaick,  Fourth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  detailed  as  inspector  for  constabulary 
February  15,  1907,  per  authority  of  cablegram  dated  War  Department,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1906. 

The  enlisted  strength  of  the  constabulary,  including  the  medical  division 
and  the  constabulary  band,  consisted,  on  June  30,  1907,  of  4,781  men,  dis- 
tributed at  167  stations  throughout  the  archipelago.  There  have  been  no 
scout  companies  on  duty  under  the  civil  government  during  the  year,  although 
]p  Samar  and  I^yte  they  as  well  as  regular  troops  have  acted  in  conjunction 
with  the  constabulary  in  field  operations  against  the  hostile  pulalianes.  All 
such  operations  were  characterized  by  the  most  harmonious  relations  between 
the  constabulary  and  the  United  States  troops. 

PEACE  CONDITIONS. 
FIRST   DISTRICT. 

Conditions  in  this  district  are  good  at  present  and  are  steadily  improving. 
The  Salvadoristas,  the  fanatical  members  of  the  so-called  Santa  Iglesia,  under 
the  leadership  of  Felipe  Salvador,  are  still  in  existence,  but  have  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  small,  poorly  organized  bands,  among  whom  there  are  scat- 
tered about  35  guns.  This  organization  has  many  passive  followers  and  sym- 
pathizers throughout  the  northern  provinces  of  the  district,  and  especially  in 
Nueva  Ecija,  Tarlac.  Pamiianga,  and  southeastern  Pangasinan.  Salvador 
has  no  fixed  abode  and  is  constantly  in  motion ;  he  commits  no  abuses,  and  the 
result  is  tliat  very  little  information  can  be  had  concerning  him  from  the 
I>eople  of  the  above  localities.  Since  August,  last  year,  these  fanatics  liave 
given  practically  no  trouble.  In  October,  1906,  they  made  an  attempt  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  Bataan  Province,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  constabulary  &i- 
countered  an  armed  band  of  these  outlaws  in  that  month,  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  leader,  Nicolas  Santiago,  and  2  others,  the  capture  or  sur- 
render of  4  men,  and  the  seizing  of  14  guns  and  1  revolver. 

"  President "  Macario  Sakay,  of  the  so-called  Filipino  Republic,  "  vice-presi- 
dent secretary  of  war,  and  lieutenant-general "  Francisco  Carreon,  •*  Lieut 
Geik"  Julian  Montalon,  and  *' Brig.  Gens.**  Leon  Villafuerte,  Lucio  de  Vega, 
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and  Benito  Natividad  were  placed  in  jail  Jnly  18,  1906,  after  having  nncon- 
ditionally  surrendered  one  or  two  at  a  time.  These  leaders  had  for  years 
disturl>ed  the  provinces  immediately  around  Manila,  and  were  the  nucleus 
of  the  outlawry  in  that  section.  They  were  tried  by  the  court  of  first  instance, 
•  and  on  September  28,  1906,  Sakay,  Montalon,  Villafuerte,  and  Natividad  were 
sentenced  to  death.  They  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  which  had  not  ren- 
dered decision  at  the  date  of  this  report.  Carreon  was  tried  separately,  and  on 
December  6,  1906,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life;  he  did  not  appeal 
therefrom.  The  conviction  of  these  bandits  contributed  materially  to  the 
peace  of  the  district  they  had  infested. 

On  April  12,  1907,  one  Modesto  Miaco,  constabulary  soldier,  deserted  and 
stole  9  carbines  with  the  accompanying  belts  and  ammunition  from  the  con- 
stabulary cuartel  at  Balanga,  Bataan,  gave  these  to  prisoners  confined  in 
the  provincial  jail,  who  thereupon  killed  the  sentry  over  them,  10  of  the  pris- 
oners making  their  escape.  The  band,  accompanied  by  Miaco,  was  pursued  by 
a  detachment  of  constabulary  under  Lieutenant  Bates,  who,  on  April  23,  at 
Talian,  Mariveles,  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  the  escaped  prisoners.  The 
leader  of  the  band,  Alfonso  Diaz,  was  killed  April  25  near  Cabcabin.  There 
are  still  at  large  5  members  of  this  band,  including  Miaco,  whose  present 
whereabouts  is  unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  mountains  of  Porac, 
Pampanga.  Their  operations  are  confined  mostly  to  the  provinces  of  Bulacaa 
and  Pampanga. 

In  Batangas  and  Cavite  provinces,  the  remnant  of  Montalon*s  band,  Pablo 
de  Castro,  with  5  rifles,  is  still  at  large.  On  May  13,  1907,  Corporal  Luna  with 
5  soldiers  fought  this  band  of  8  armed  ladrones,  killing  1.  People  at  Talisay, 
Tanauan,  and  Cabuyao,  are  lending  assistance,  and  the  early  apprehension  of 
these  criminals  is  expected. 

In  Cavite,  one  of  Lucio  de  Vega's  followers,  Domingo  Lumucso,  was  still  in 
the  field  with  5  robl>er8  and  2  guns  on  June  30.  This  band  has  since  t>een  cap- 
tured. There  are  no  ladrone  leaders  at  present  in  Cavite.  In  February  of  the 
present  year,  the  right  of  franchise  was  restored  and  peace  conditions  there 
are  now  excellent. 

In  Laguna  Province  there  is  a  small  band  of  about  4  bandits  still  at  large. 
The  leader,  Fulgencio  de  Quia,  was  recently  captured,  however,  and  this  feeble 
organization  is  now  without  a  head. 

The  Province  of  Nueva  £cija  is  in  an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  condltoo. 
Salvador  maintains  a  considerable  prestige  among  the  ignorant  masses,  who 
are  extremely  indifferent  to  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  In  maintaining  law 
and  order.  There  are  many  vagrants,  and  petty  crimes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, while  gambling  is  prevalent  throughout  the  province.  The  municipal 
(Vol Ice,  as  a  rule,  are  generally  indifferent.  A  raid  on  the  town  of  San  Juan 
de  Qulmba  by  an  armed  Imnd  of  13  ladrones  in  May,  1907,  was  the  only  active 
aggression  by  an  organization  during  the  year.  There  have  been  no  religious 
disturbances  in  the  district 

SBCOND   DISTRICT. 

So  far  as  any  aggressive  outlawry  Is  concerned,  this  district  Is  generally 
quiet.  There  Is  no  criminal  organization  known  to  exist  In  the  Provinces  of 
Romblon,  Mindoro,  or  Sorsogon,  nor  are  there  any  unauthorized  arms  known 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  people. 

In  Ambos  Camarlnes,  a  small  band,  consisting  of  12  men  under  the  leadership 
of  Valerlo  Avila  and  Nemeslo  Vargas,  has  been  committing  depredations  recently 
near  the  borders  of  Tayabas  Province.  A  constabulary  force  is  now  operating 
against  them. 

In  Tayabas  Province,  a  religious-military  organization,  the  **  EJerclto  Llber- 
tador  Nacional  *'  so  called,  was  broken  up  by  Governor  Quezon  and  the  con- 
stabulary near  Atlmonan  and  Unisan.  Nineteen  of  its  oflScers  surrendered  or 
were  captured,  and  are  now  awaiting  trial  by  the  courts. 

Pantaleon  Villafuerte,  a  bandit  leader  who  had  long  operated  around  Casl- 
guran,  Tayabas,  was  killed,  and  his  band  with  5  rifles  and  a  revolver  were 
captured  in  July,  1906,  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Governor  Quezon.  They 
had  robbed  the  treasurer  of  Pa  la  nan  a  short  time  before  the  capture.  The 
money  was  recovered.  The  killing  of  Villafuerte  following  so  promptly  upon 
this  raid  put  an  end  to  ladronlsm  in  that  section  of  Tayabas. 

Operations  In  Samar  have  been  continued  by  the  military,  constabulary,  and 
volunteer   forces   throughout   the  year.    Many   prominent   leaders,   including 
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Gipriano  Amongo,  alias  Tidocdae,  Pedro  de  la  Pefia,  AguUar,  and  Atibadoy, 
bare  surrendered  or  been  captured  from  time  to  time,  so  that  to-day  the  only 
remnants  of  Pulabanism  in  this  island  consist  of  Otoy,  Simon  Angeles,  and 
Ubaldo  Diaz,  with  several  small  bands,  none  of  wbicb  bave  been  aggressive 
for  many  mcHitbs. 

Tbe  following,  from  Colonel  Harbord*s  report,  appears  to  outline  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  this  island: 

**  There  have  been  no  aggressions  by  pulahanes  in  1907,  and  they  no  longer 
stand  to  fight.  It  is  a  tedious  man  hunt  by  small  papties  traveling  light  and, 
as  stated  above,  may  last  for  years  or  might  be  terminated  in  half  an  hour  by 
a  lucky  encounter.  The  work  is  one  for  which  the  constabulary  is  particularly 
suited.  It  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  work  to  which  the  scouts  with  their  present 
ideas  of  impedimenta,  necessity  for  cargadores,  etc,  are  fitted,  notwithstanding 
the  great  individual  enterprise  and  energy  of  many  of  their  officers.  Both 
scouts  and  constabulary,  in  my  judgment,  are  working  together,  sincerely 
sharing,  as  far  as  is  known,  all  information  obtained  by  either,  and  that  har- 
monious cooperation  has,  with  slight  exception,  prevailed  throughout  the  year. 
It  is  so  well  known  that  the  army  has  done  its  work  in  Samar  efficiently  and 
well,  and  so  much  of  the  pacified  condition  tliere  is  due  to  its  tireless  scouting, 
that  it  needs  no  reiteration  of  these  facts  from  the  undersigned.  They  are 
appreciated  by  no  one  more  than  the  constabulary,  high  and  low.  The  work, 
however,  has  now  reached  tliat  heart-breaking  stage  of  tedious,  fruitless  march- 
ing to  and  fro  on  '  notidas,'  which  does  not  add  to  military  efllclency,  holds  no 
allurements  for  the  military  man,  and  is  not  a  military  but  a  police  problem. 
The  burden  of  furnishing  cargadores  for  marching  columns  lies  heavily  on  the 
law-abiding  people  of  Samar  and  is  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  resumption  of 
ordinary  occupations  of  peace.  It  is  tlie  best  Judgment  of  tlie  undersigned  that 
the  public  interests  would  be  served  if  the  military  on  Samar  were  now  returned 
to  their  ordinary  status,  their  operations  to  cease,  except  for  practice  marches 
showing  the  uniform  occasionally  for  moral  effect  in  such  portions  of  the  island 
as  may  be  requested  by  the  provincial  governor  and  can  be  conveniently  granted 
by  the  departQ}ent  commander." 

THItO  DI8TKICT. 

Conditions  in  Cebu  appear  to  be  better  now  tlian  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  American  occupation.  The  ladrone  band  headed  by  Quintln  Tabal  and  his 
brother,  Anatalio,  has  been  constantly  pursued  by  the  constabulary,  and  with 
the  inauguration  of  I>on  Sergio  Osmeiia  as  governor  the  outlaw  element  found 
the  Insular  and  provincial  authorities  thorou^ly  united  and  determined  to  clean 
up  the  province,  and  the  surrender  of  these  leaders  to  the  governor  soon  followed. 
Governor  Osmefia  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  peace  and  order  and,  with 
tbe  assistance  of  the  constabulary,  has  succeeded  in  clearing  this  province  of  all 
professional  leaders,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Petronillo  Esnardo  and 
Buperto  Caballero  in  the  north  and  Agustin  Pardines  in  south  Cebu. 

In  Iloilo,  peace  conditions  are  not  deemed  satisfactory.  Three  important  out- 
law bands  are  at  large,  having  all  told  about  about  30  firearms  in  their  posses- 
sion. These  with  5  minor  bands,  supposed  to  be  under  their  influence,  more  or 
less,  live  in  the  mountains  or  foothills,  making  occasional  raids  in  tbe  lowlands 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  small  villages  or  stealing  carabao. 

Leyie. — The  principal  disturbances  in  the  third  district  the  past  year  have 
taken  place  in  Leyta  Beginning  with  the  outbreak  in  June,  1906,  at  Burauen, 
aggressions  of  pulahanes  under  the  active  leadership  of  Faustino  Ablen  have 
continued  throughout  the  year,  and  were  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  only  in  June  last.  Since  July  24,  1906,  on  which  date 
Major  Nevill.  in  command  of  the  constabulary  forces,  and  Captain  McMasters, 
Twenty-fourth  T.  S.  Infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  his  company,  had  an  en- 
counter with  pulahanes  at  Tabon-tabon  (which  was  included  in  the  report  of 
the  director  of  constabulary  for  1906),  tbe  following  encounters  have  taken 
place  in  this  campaign  against  the  pulahanes  by  the  military,  constabulary,  and 
Tolunteer  forces:  x 

On  August  9,  a  column  of  Regulars  under  Lieutenant  James,  Bighth  IT.  S. 
Infantry,  was  attacked  at  Jullta.  Lieutenant  James,  Doctor  Snyder,  Revenue 
Agent  Williams,  and  several  soldiers  were  killed.  September  10,  Lieutenant 
Treadwell,  Philippine  Scouts,  was  killed  by  pulahanes  in  an  attack  made  upon 
his  camp.    December  5,  Captain  Ham,  U.  S.  Army,  with  Company  L,  Bighth 
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TJ.  S.  Infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Yates  with  25  constabulary,  were  attacked  near 
Lu  Paz  by  a  strong  body  of  pulahanes  led  by  Basilio  Samson,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  Samson,  40  pulahanes,  and  5  American  soldiers,  and  the  loss  of  3  rifles. 
Lieutenant  Yates,  Pljilipplnes  Constabulary,  was  severely  wounded  in  this  fight, 
llie  pulahanes  withdrew  to  the  mountains,  where  they  remained  with  many 
others  in  hiding  until  January  6,  1907,  when  Captain  Chrisman,  Sixteaith  U.  S. 
Infantry,  and  Lieutenant  Hemmett,  Philippines  Constabulary,  with  a  force  of 
Regular  soldiers,  constabulary,  and  volunteers  from  Dagami,  attacked  their 
stronghold.  Lieutenant  Hemmett  was  wounded  in  this  fight.  From  that  date 
there  were  no  more  encounters  until  Lieutenant  Snodgrass  of  the  constabulary, 
with  a  small  detachment  and  2  American  soldiers,  came  upon  a  pulahan  camp 
near  Gulnarona.  The  pulahanes  immediately  dispersed  without  casualty.  Lieu- 
tenant Snodgrass  was  wounded.  Following  this  engagement,  pulahanes  were 
rapidly  picked  up  by  troops  or  volunteers  or  surrendered  with  many  rifles.  On 
June  11,  a  detachment  of  Regular  soldiers  and  scouts  under  Lieutenant  Jones, 
Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry,  wounded  and  captured  one  of  4  pulahanes,  who  was 
afterwards  found  to  be  Faustlno  Abl^i,  commonly  known  as  "  Papa  "  or  **  Pope  " 
Faustino,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  pulahan  movement  His  capture 
ended  the  campaign.  Felipe  Idos,  with  little  or  no  following.  Is  the  only  leader 
still  at  large  in  the  island. 
Referring  to  the  civil  volunteers.  Colonel  Rivers,  the  district  director,  states : 

''  Much  should  be  made  of  the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Leyte  themselveis 
in  the  capture  of  Faustino  and  his  band.  While  no  doubt  their  efforts  were 
often  without  results  and  ineffectivei,  the  people  of  the  towns  of  Burauen, 
Dagami,  and  Tanauan  on  the  east  coast,  and  of  Ormoc,  Albuera  and  Baybay  on 
the  west  coast,  turned  out  sometimes  by  hundreds  and  sometimes  with  a  number 
of  four  or  five  thousand  In  all  as  volunteers.  •  •  •  Many  of  them  went  to 
the  mountains  on  expeditions  for  a  number  of  days,  suffering  hardships  due  to 
constant  rains  and  to  the  roughness  of  trails.  The  efforts  of  the  provincial  and 
municipal  officials  were  of  great  assistance  to  the  authorities  and  were  cheer- 
fully given." 

This  uprising  In  Leyte  embraced  only  the  minority  of  the  people  of  the  c«itral 
part  of  the  island  and  included  at  most  only  8  of  the  34  municipalities.  This 
outbreak  had  no  connection  with  the  pulahan  movement  In  Samar. 

In  the  island  of  Negros  there  exists  the  remnants  of  an  organization  formerly 
known  as  Babay lanes,  who  were  fanatical  in  the  sense  that  in  their  ignorance 
and  superstition  they  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  an  ting-anting,  and  their 
leader  styled  himself  Pope  or  "  Papa  "  and  claimed  to  have  divine  power. 

Their  present  leader,  Dlonlsio  Magbnela,  commonly  known  as  Papa  Islo,  Is  an 
eld  man  about  05  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Antique,  but  has  lived  In  Negros 
since  his  boyhood.  In  1880,  he  was  employed  as  a  herder  near  Isabela,  Negros, 
and  having  in  a  quarrel  wounded  a  Spaniard,  fled  to  the  mountains  to  escape 
justice. 

The  Ba  bay  lanes  had  just  previously  lost  their  leader  and  Islo  announced 
himself  as  T)ope  and  was  accepted  by  them.  For  a  number  of  years  his  fol- 
lowers were  numerous  and  his  influence  great.  He  assisted  the  insurg^its  in  the 
overthrow  of  Spanish  authority  in  1808  and  himself  and  followers  were  known 
as  Insurg^its.  He  was  appointed  military  chief  of  La  Castellana,  Negros 
Occidental.  This  Increased  his  power  and  Influence  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  educated  class  fearing  his  power  asked  In  1809  for  American  occupation. 
Islo  and  his  followers  began  a  campaign  of  murder  and  arson.  Since  1900, 
he  has  confined  himself  to  the  mountainous  country  of  Negros  Occidental  and 
Oriental,  but  has  descended  once  each  year  to  attack  some  unprotected  part 
of  the  province.  His  following  has  gradually  decreased,  until  at  the  present 
time  it  consists  of  perhaps  a  dozen  "  remontados  "  and  as  many  more  montes- 
cos.  His  subchlefs  are  Juan  Mayo,  Marcelo  Tuyo,  Eugenio  Talatala,  and  Bu- 
genlo  Alcachufas.  The  first  two  are  natives  of  Antique.  Talatala  is  a  native 
of  Hlmamaylan  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Guardla  Civil.  Eugenio 
Alcachufas  Is  a  native  of  Cebu,  and  is  said  to  have  commanded  the  pulahanes 
who  attacked  and  killed  Lieutenant  Walker,  Philippines  Constabulary,  in  Cebu 
in  1903.    They  have  5  rlfies  and  1  revolver. 

Living  as  they  do  in  the  mountainous  portion  of  the  island,  numberless  ex- 
peditions have  been  sent  against  him  without  effecting  his  capture.  He  for- 
merly exerted  great  influence  over  the  Ignorant  mountain  people  known  as  nQon- 
tescos  and  subsisted  himself  and  men  by  levying  on  them.    On  February  12 
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of  this  year  he  sent  his  band  to  the  lowlands,  where  they  burned  Suay,  a  barrto 
of  Hlmamaylan,  and  the  following  morning  attacked  and  defeated  a  small 
detachment  of  constabulary  at  Cabancalan  and  burned  the  barrio.  This  was 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Isio  to  start  a  general  uprising.  He  did  add  some 
montescos  to  his  following.  He  was  attacked  by  Capt.  George  B.  Bowers  and 
Lieut.  E.  W.  Stoll  in  his  mountain  camp  at  Cunalum  on  April  12.  They  killed 
1  man  and  captured  a  serviceable  rifle.  Several  hundred  montescbs,  formerly 
followers  or  believers  In  Isio,  have  surrendered  and  pledged  themselves  to 
assist  us  hi  his  capture.  Without  their  assistance,  it  is  considered  impracti- 
cable. 

POUBTH  DISTRICT. 

No  organized  bands  have  been  in  operation  during  the  time  covered  by  this 
report.  One  attempt  was  made  in  Ilocos  Norte  to  organize  such  a  band  which 
was  quickly  squelched.  Constabulary  have  been  used  principally  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime  against  pei-sons,  breaking  up  of  cattle  stealing,  frustrating  raids 
by  non-Christians  in  isolated  localities,  encouraging  friendly  relations  between 
non-Christian  tribes,  and  in  affording  protection  to  the  peaceful  Inhabltauta 

FIFTH     DISTRICT. 

The  following  are  the  principal  engagements  which  have  taken  place  In  the 
Lanao  district:  On  June  4,  Lieutenant  Furlong  with  Lieutenant  Tarbell  and  60 
constabulary  inflicted  severe  punishment  in  a  hand  to  hand  flght  against  a  num- 
ber of  followers  of  Mural  Hakim  at  their  cotta  in  the  Toroco  Valley.  With  the 
exception  of  Lanao,  the  peace  conditions  in  the  fifth  district  have  been  generally 
good.  Constabulary  forces  have  been  used  in  many  ways,  not  only  in  the  field, 
but  In  performing  numerous  civil  duties  of  trust  and  importance.  The  policy 
of  the  civil  government  In  the  Moro  Provijice  has  been  to  foster  the  first  princi- 
ples of  government,  by  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  headmen,  by  meting  out 
justice  and  by  increasing  trade  among  the  Moros  by  peaceable  rather  than 
forcible  measures.  By  these  means  and  occasional  demonstrations  the  des- 
potic power  formerly  held  by  sultans  and  other  chiefs  has  been  considerably 
curtailed. 

In  the  Cotabato  district,  two  minor  engagements  with  outlaws  under  Sultan 
sa-Dimabara  resulted  In  the  killing  of  8  outlaws. 

Although  no  actual  demonstration  has  been  made  against  the  government  by 
outlaws  in  the  Buldoon  region,  a  bad  element  has  existed  there,  entailing  con- 
siderable work  on  the  part  of  the  constabulary. 

CHIEF    SUPPLY    omCEB. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  complete  report  of  the  chief  supply  oflicer  as  to 
the  methods  and  workings  of  this  most  important  department  of  the  constabu- 
lary. 

During  the  year  the  enlisted  personnel  has  been  partially  armed  with  the 
Krag  carbine,  modified  by  the  addition  of  the  rifle  bayonet — a  most  important 
change. 

Provided  with  a  magazine  arm  of  great  range  and  accuracy,  with  smokeless 
powder  ammunition,  and  equipped  with  a  bayonet,  every  soldier  so  supplied 
naturally  feels  superior  now  to  any  antagonist  he  may  meet.  He  no  longer 
must  depend  on  firing  one  shot  and  then  clubbing  his  gun  In  the  almost  in- 
evitable bolo  rush.* 

The  following  general  remarks  from  the  chief  supply  oflicer's  report  indicate 
results  of  the  system  of  retrenchment  practiced  throughout  the  service  the  past 
year: 

"There  was  actually  appropriated  for  the  bureau  of  constabulary  for  the 
fiscal  year  1906  W,744,121.36.  Besides  this  the  bureau  of  navigation  gave  us 
free  transportation,  costing  W50,000,  so  that  in  reality  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  bureau  of  constabulary  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  W,894,121.36.    For  the 

o  Lists  showing  the  result  of  operations,  arms  captured,  outlaws  killed  and 
captured,  and  constabulary  casualties,  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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fiscal  year  1907  there  was  appropriated  W,151,800.  Out  of  this  we  have  paid  all 
of  our  obligations  to  the  bureau  of  navigation ;  have  in  part  rearmed  the  con- 
stabulary, and  have  on  hand  funds  available  to  complete  this  rearmament;  we 
have  also  i>aid  ^9,000  for  shoes  that  we  expected  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual 
appropriation  to  sell  to  the  army,  and  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
funds  suflicient  to  meet  all  outstanding  obligations. 

*'  This  reduction  of  ^42,3^1^  from  the  expenditures  for  the  previous  year 
was  obtained  by  reducing  the  stock  of  clothing  and  other  supplies  on  hand  In 
our  bodegas  in  this  city  by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  enlisted  strength,  and, 
above  all,  by  careful  pruning  of  the  small  expenditures  in  all  of  our  200  or 
more  stations.  These  economies,  while  seemingly  small  in  each  case,  were 
large  in  the  aggregate. 

**  Our  total  refunds  for  services  and  supplies  to  the  insular  treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  «5,047.9G." 

MUNICIPAL   POLICE. 

The  municipal  police  organized  in  the  various  municipalities  throughout  the 
archipelago  consists  of  18  captains,  90  lieutenants,  356  sergeants  654  corporals, 
4,630  privates;  total,  5,754. 

The  several  district  directors  report  their  eflSciency  in  one  province  as  very 
good,  12  good,  2  fairly  good,  15  fair,  and  9  poor.  From  no  province  is  their 
efl3clency  rated  excellent 

In  some  municipalities  municipal  police  are  paid  as  little  as  ^4.50,  K,  ^6, 
and  ^  per  month.  Whenever  police  are  underpaid  to  this  extent  one  of  two 
things  Is  true — either  the  man  appointed  to  the  police  force  has  some  other  busi- 
ness to  which  he  devotes  his  time  and  accepts  his  police  salary  as  a  kind  of 
gratuity  from  the  presldente.  or  he  uses  his  ofllclal  position  to  augm^it  his 
income  illegitimately.  Appointment  of  police  has  become  In  some  municipal Ities 
to  be  considered  as  a  perquisite  of  the  office  of  the  presidente.    . 

Section  No.  26,  act  No.  82,  makes  the  police  go  out  of  office  with  tlie  preai- 
dente,  and  thus  they  are  changed  with  each  new  municipal  administration, 
which  operates  against  their  efficiency.  They  are  still  used  In  many  places 
as  servants  for  the  presidente  rather  than  as  police.  The  director  of  the  eeecmd 
district  knows  of  one  case  where  on  a  visit  to  a  town  the  chief  of  police  was  a 
cook  in  the  house  where  the  governor  was  entertained.  In  most  towns  in  the 
United  States  a  town  marshal  and  a  night  watchman  take  care  of  cities  the 
size  of  towns  here  that  are  now  equlpi)ed  with  from  12  to  20  police. 

OFFICEBS. 

The  number  of  officers  authorized  is  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  service  If  all  were  present  for  duty.  Vacancies  due  to  separations, 
officers  ill  and  on  leave,  and  occasional  ones  detached  for  important  service 
with  other  bureaus,  all  tend  to  keep  the  active  force  below  what  Is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  proper  i)erformance  of  all  duties. 

The  quality  of  new  appointments  to  the  service  Is  growing  better.  The  young 
men  secured  from  American  colleges,  while  yet  lacking  in  the  experioice  so 
necessary  to  their  complete  equipment,  are  giving  evidences  of  industry  and 
sincerity  that  promise  well  for  the  future. 

The  preliminary  instruction  given  at  the  school  to  new  appointees,  covering 
their  civic  and  military  duties  and  their  relations  to  the  people,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good.  These  officers  now  «iter  upon  their  duties  better  pre- 
pared therefor  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  government.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  Capt.  J.  B.  Bennet,  Sixteenth  U.  S.  Infantry,  inspecting  officer,  was 
relle^ed  as  superintendent  of  the  school  by  Capt  Charles  J.  Klndler,  of  the 
constabulary. 

Since  the  last  report  89  officers  have  resigned,  8  died,  and  10  were  dismissed 
for  cause.® 

Very  respectfully,  H.  H.  Bandholtz, 

Director. 

The  Secbetaby  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

o  Tables  showing  constabulary  strength  and  station  list  have  been  omitted  and 
are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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LIST  OP  TOWNS  OCCUPIED  JUNE  80,  1907. 


Alb«y 

Ambos  Gamarlnes 

Antique 

Bataan.. 

Batao^TM - 

Benguet — _ 

Bulaean. 

Oaffayan. — 

Capb 

Cavite 

Oelra.^ 

Cotabato 

Darao 

nocos  Nort« 

Hoeos  Sur , 


noOo. 


iBabda 

La  Lagiina.. 


Lanao 

La  Unloii__ - 

Lflpanto  Bootoc- 

Leyt« 

Misamis— 

Mindoro 

Nuera  Edja 

Nnera  Yizcaya 

Kegrofl  OcckteDtal 


Negros  OrieotaL^ 

Pampanga 

Pangaalnazi 

Palawan 


Bomblon 

Samar 

Sonogon 

Solo 

Surlgno 

Tarlac 

Tayabas 

Zambalee 

Zamboanga.. 


Constabulary  Mhool  and  casuals  at  constabulary  barracks,  CaUe 

Santa  Luda,  Intramuros. 
Albay,  Ligao,  and  Tabaco. 
Nueva  Caceres.  Qoa,  and  Daet. 
San  Jose,  San  Bemlglo,  Vaktorrama,  and  Culasl. 
Balanga. 

Lipa,  Tallsay.  Tranca,  Paliparan,  Santa  Clara.  andTanauan. 
Baguio,  Loo,  and  Paoay. 
MaloloB  and  Baliuag. 

Tuguegarao,  Apparl,  Abulug,  and  Mauanan. 
Capis,  Tapaz,  and  Balasan. 

Cavite,  San  Francisco    de  Malabon.  Ulat,  Alfonso.   SUang.  Pali- 
paran, and  Amadeo. 
Cebu.  Camp  Seno,  Danao,  and  Naga. 
Cotabato. 

Davao,  M atl,  and  Boston. 

Laoag,  Dlngras,  Santa  MatOdc,  Bangui,  and  Badoc. 
Vlgan,  Santa  CataUna,  Candon,  VulaTleJa,  San  Jose.  Bangued. 

San  Juan,  and  Sapid. 
IloOoi,  Jaro,   Camp  Slsson.   Leon,   Allmodlan,   Maasln,  Janluay, 

Acao,  San  Rafael,  and  Lemery. 
Ilagan,  Echague,  San  Isldro,  and  Mayayao. 
Santa  Cruz,  Calamba,  Saota  Rosa,  Alamlnos,  Slranghipa,  Santo 

Domingo,  Caluang,  and  San  Ildefonso. 
Marabul,  Illgan,  and  Dansalan. 
San  Fernando,  Rosario,  and  Alflem. 
Cerrantes,  Bon  toe,  Lubuagan.  and  Balbalasan. 
Tadoban,  La  Paz,  Abuyog,  Camp  Werswick,  Dolores,  and  Burauen. 
Cagayan  and  Hlsamls. 
Naujan. 

Sanlskiro,  Cabanatuan,  San  Jose,  andAliaga. 
Bayombong,  Payauan,  Banaue,  Qulangan,  and  Arltao. 
Bacolod,    Camp    Barrett,    La    Castellana,    Isabela,    Cabancalan, 

Guimbalaon,  Ifagallon,  Hbnamaylan,  and  Blnalbagan. 
Dumaguete  and  Ouljulngan. 
San  Fernando,  Arayat,  and  Floridablanca. 
Dagupan,  Tayug,  Alamlnos,  and  Rosales. 
Ctiyo,  Coron.  and  Balabac. 
Pasig,    Malabon,    Montalbon,    Novaliches.    Tanay,    Zapote.    and 

Muntlnlupa. 
Romblon. 

Oatbalogan,  Calblga.  San  Jose,  Concord,  Birl,  and  San  Jullen. 
Sorsogon  and  Masbate. 
Siasl,  Bongao,  and  Sitanld. 
Surlgao,  Talacogan,  and  Butuan.  • 

Tarlac,  Panlqul,  and  Concepclon. 

Lucena,  Lucbau,  Calauag,  Tiaong,  Unlaan,  and  Agdangan. 
Iba  and  Santa  Cruz. 
Zamboanga,  Dapltan,  Dlpolog,  Calarlan  Prison,  San  Ramon,  and 

Tacuran. 


BSFOKT  OF  DISTBICT  DniECTOK,  FHtST  DISTBICT. 

FnST  GONSTABULABT   DISTRICT,   OFTICE  OF   DISTRICT   DiBECTOE. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  July  26,  1907. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  operations  and  condi- 
tions In  the  first  constabulary  district  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

The  district  comprises  the  provinces  of  Bataan,  Batangas,  Benguet,  Bulacan, 
Cavite,  La  Laguna,  Nueva  Bclja,  Nueva  Vlscaya,  Pampanga,  Pangasluan,  Rlzal, 
Tarlac  and  Zambales,  the  same  as  on  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report. 

There  have  been  4  district  directors  or  acting  district  directors  during  the 
year,  as  follows: 

CoL  H.  H.  Bandholtz,  Philippines  constabulary,  from  July  1,  1906,  to  April  19, 
1907. 

Ueut.  L.  T.  Van  Schaick,  U.  S.  Army,  from  April  20, 1907,  to  May  16,  1907. 

Col.  Mark  L.  Hersey,  Philippines  constabulary,  from  May  17,  1907,  to  June  7, 
1907. 

Capt  Herman  Hall,  U.  S.  Army,  from  June  8,  1907,  to  June  30,  1907. 

The  strength  of  the  constabulary  for  the  district  on  the  date  of  the  last  an- 
nual report  was  67  oflScers  and  1,384  enlisted  men.  Present  strength,  June  30, 
1907,  66  oflacers  and  1,406  enlisted  men,  included  in  33  organizations.  A  reduc- 
tion is  hardly  advisable  at  present,  though  during  the  year  the  enlisted  strength 
may  be  somewhat  reduced.  I  am  In  favor  of  a  larger  proportion  of  officers  to 
enlisted  men  as  conditions  improve,  for  It  is  from  the  ofilcers  we  get  the  best 
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service,  and  It  often  happens  that  one  good  careful  officer  In  a  province  Is  of 
more  value  than  a  detachment  of  men. 

Rents  on  June  30,  1906,  were  ^2,370.78  per  month,  and  at  present  date,  June 
30,  1907,  are  fn,576.83  per  month.  As  i)ermanent  buildings  are  constructed  the 
rents  can  be  further  reduced. 

PRESENT  PEACE  CONDITIONS. 

Conditions  as  to  law  and  order  throughout  the  district  are  good  and  steadily 
improving.  No  large  organized  iadrone  bands  are  at  Iflrge.  The  Salvadoristas, 
or  followers  of  Santa  Iglesia,  have  with  their  armed  bands  about  35  guns.  The 
passive  followers  of  Salvador  are  very  numerous,  especially  in  Nueva  BcIJa, 
Tarlac,  and  southeastern  Pangasinan.  It  seems  imimssible  to  obtain  information 
at>out  Salvador's  location,  or  that  of  his  armed  followers;  his  people  will  not 
tell,  as  he  apparently  treats  them  well,  and  he  will  not  present  himself.  When 
his  bands  api)ear  they  have  been  continually  pressed  until  they  fade  away. 

RELIGION    AND   POLITICS. 

The  Independent  Catholic  Church,  known  as  the  Agllpay  faction,  is  about  on 
the  same  status  as  last  year,  possibly  less  important.  Followers  are  mostly  in 
Tarlac  and  Pangasinan.  There  have  been  no  serious  disturbances  during  the 
past  year  occasioned  by  differences  in  religious  feeling. 

The  Calorum  sect  has  'some  followers  in  Batangas,  Cavite,  and  Tayabas,  but 
they  are  harmless. 

OUTLAWS  AT  LARGE. 

There  are  not  many,  and  excepting  Salvadorlstas  there  are  no  large  organized 
bands. 

Modesto  Miaco  has  possibly  13  guns;  his  operations  are  confined  mostly  to 
the  provinces  of  Bulacan  and  Pampanga,  and  possibly  Tarlac  and  Nueva  Bcija. 
He  Is  now  supposed  to  be  in  the  mountains  of  Porac,  Pampctoga. 

Felipe  Salvador's  armed  bands  control  about  35  guns,  which  seem  to  be  scat- 
tered, and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  have  not  been  used  in  raids  or 
robberies. 

In  Rntangas  and  I^  Laguna  Provinces,  Pablo  de  Castro,  with  4  bandits  and  5 
rifles,  remnants  of  ftTontalon's  band,  is  still  at  large,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Talisay,  Tauanan,  and  Cnbuyao,  their  destruction  Is  predicted. 

In  Benguet,  at  Benaltln,  district  of  Kayupo,  it  is  rei)orted  that  there 
Is  a  party  with  10  rifles,  captured  some  years  ago  from  the  Spaniards,  but  this 
has  not  been  confirmed. 

In  Bulacan,  Severino  Rodrlquez,  alias  "  Berong,"  Is  supposed  to  be  with  Sal- 
vador in  Pampanga  or  Nueva  Ecija  with  9  rifles  and  3  revolvers. 

In  Cavite,  Domingo  Lumusco,  one  of  Lucio  de  Vega's  followers,  is  out  with  5 
robbers,  and  2  guns,  both  unserviceable,  and  1  revolver  (since  June  30,  1907, 
Lumusco  has  been  captured). 

In  La  Laguna  Province  Is  a  small  band  Icnown  as  the  "Degul,"  headed  by 
Fulgenclo  de  Quia,  with  3  followers  and  3  revolvers. 

In  Nueva  Ecija  are  some  bands  of  Salvadorlstas,  having  a  total  of  about  35 
guns,  as  mentioned  above. 

Pampanga  is  sometimes  visited  by  Salvador's  bands,  but  has  no  other  organ- 
ized Iadrone  imrty. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS. 

The  constabulary  has  been  busy  pursuing  and  capturing  ladrones  and  carabao 
thieves,  prosecuting,  patrolling,  and  making  arrests,  but  only  important  occur- 
rences will  be  mentioned. 

Bataan. — The  Salvadorlstas,  or  followers  of  Santa  Iglesia,  have  a  few  follow- 
ers In  the  northeastern  part,  but  they  are  passive, -and  an  effort  made  by  certain 
leaders  of  the  sect  to  gain  a  greater  foothold  In  the  province  during  June,  July, 
and  August,  1906,  was  unsuccessful.  An  armed  band  of  these  fanatics  was 
encountered  by  the  constabulary  during  August,  1906.  resulting  in  the  death  of 
the  leader,  Nlcolos  Santiago,  and  2  othera  Two  others  were  captured  and  2 
surrendered.     Fourteen  guns  and  1  revolver  captured. 

During  the  night  of  April  12,  1907,  a  jail  delivery  took  place  at  the  provincial 
jail,  through  the  connivance  of  one  Modesto  Miaco,  a  constabulary  soldier. 
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Miaco  took  9  carbines,  8  belts,  and  320  rounds  of  ammunition  from  the  cuartel 
and  armed  the  prisoners  through  the  window  of  the  jail.  The  prisoners  killed 
the  sentry,  and  10  of  them  made  their  escape.  Miaco  and  the  prisoners  robbed 
a  ti^ida  at  Bagac  the  following  nl$;ht  after  their  escape.  They  met  with  little 
sympathy  amon?  the  people.  One  of  their  number  was  killed  by  an  expedition 
under  Lieutenant  Bates  at  Tallan,  Mariveles,  on  April  23.  Their  principal 
leader,  Alfonso  Diaz,  was  killed  near  Cabcabin  by  Pedro  Pandlfio  on  April  25. 
One  member  having  deserted  them,  and  3  others  having  surrendered,  the  5 
remaining  ones  seem  to  have  left  the  province  for  good. 

Bulacan, — Only  minor  thefts  and  a  limited  number  of  crimes  are  of  record. 

La  Laguna. — In  Laguna  Province,  May  13,  1907,  Corporal  Luna  with  5 
soldiers  fought  8  armed  ladrones  under  De  Castro,  and  killed  1 — 1  soldier  killed 
and  1  wounded. 

Nueva  Ecija. — May  13, 1907,  about  13  ladrones,  armed  with  3  revolvers,  raided 
the  town  of  San  Jose  de  Guimba,  forcing  the  treasurer  to  open  the  municipal 
safe,  which  they  looted,  carrying  away  about  W,779.13.  No  resistance  was 
oflFered  by  the  police,  who  were,  however,  unarmed — there  were  5  at  the  munici- 
pal building  at  the  time.  This  robl)ery  may  have  been  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  certain  municipal  officials  and  the  ladrones. 

The  province  of  Nueva  Eclja  Is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  largely  through 
ignorance  of  the  masses;  the  people  are  indiflferent  and  render  very  little  aid  in 
assisting  the  government  in  maintaining  law  and  order.  Thieving  and  robberies 
are  frequent;  gambling  is  prevalent,  vagrants  numerous,  and  polic^nen  gener- 
ally indifferent.  -  Salvador  has  a  strong  hold  on  the  people  and  this  blocks 
advancement.  Without  reflecting  upon  the  present  senior  Inspector,  It  has  been 
decided  to  send  a  new  officer  there,  who  may  get  better  results.  This  province 
will  be  given  special  attention. 

MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 

steps  have  been  taken  to  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  rifles  and  shotguns 
held  by  them,  and  issue  revolvers  instead. 

July  31,  1906,  the  police  of  the  district  had  in  their  possession  808  rifles  and 
225  shotguns.    June  30,  1907,  the  number  is  705  rifles  and  190  shotguns. 

In  some  towns  the  police  render  good  service  and  are  well  organized,  but  as  a 
rule  such  is  not  the  case.  A  revisipn  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  organization 
of  the  municipal  police  is  recommended,  exempting  them  from  the  operations  of 
section  No.  2G,  act  No.  82,  and  making  the  removal  for  **  cause  "  more  genuine. 

If  a  board,  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the  municipality,  the  Justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  senior  in8i)ector,  could  make  all  appointments  and  removals,  a 
more  efficient  force  could  be  maintained. 

Municipalities  spend  so  much  money  on  their  police  that  It  is  unfortunate 
the  people  do  not  get  better  returns.  As  a  rule  it  would  be  advisable  to  reduce 
the  forces  in  number  and  increase  the  salaries,  for  good  men  can  not  be  obtained 
for  the  usual  present  salaries.  However,  a  good  police  force  is  generally  found 
with  an  efficient  presidente. 

CONST  ABULABY. 

Arms,  equipment,  uniform,  and  subsistence  are  quite  satisfactory. 

MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

It  is  recommended  that  as  a  rule  1  hospital  corps  man  be  assigned  to  each 
company,  provided  well-Instructed  men  can  be  obtained.  The  constabulary 
medical  division  Is  rendering  good  service. 

BUILDINGS. 

While  satisfactory.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  scheme  for  construction  of 
permanent  buildings  be  extended  throughout  the  district 

TBANSPOBTATION. 

Satisfactory,  though  more  serviceable  riding  ponies  are  needed  to  replace 
some  that  have  become  unserviceable. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  substituting  American  or  Australian  horses  for  native 
ponies;  the  latter  are  less  expensive,  stand  the  climate  better,  and  are  more 
adapted  to  getting  about  in  this  country. 
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Senior  inspectors  are  almost  unanimous  in  recommending  revision  of  the  law 
governing  thefts  of  animals  and  I  heartily  concur  in  this.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  submitted : 

Make  it  a  more  serious  offense  to  have  stolen  animals  in  one's  possession  and 
there  will  be  a  fewer  number  purchased. 

Make  it  a  more  serious  crime  for  the  stealthy  unarmed  thief  who  appropriates 
an  animal. 

The  senior  inspector  of  Benguet  claims  that  during  the  summer  season  he 
has  not  enough  men  to  furnish  the  various  details,  guides,  etc.,  and  requests  a 
company  of  65  men  during  this  season. 

Retrenchment  has  been  practiced  throughout  the  year,  and  economy  will  be 
enforced  so  far  as  possible  with  efficient  service. 

As  time  goes  on  the  constabulary  is  becoming  more  and  more  servants  of  the 
people  and  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the  masses ;  abuses  are  not  tolerated  and 
are  gradually  being  eliminated. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  law  be  framed  authorizing  constabulary  officers,  or 
army  officers  on  duty  with  the  constabulary,  to  administer  oaths  when  making 
investigations,  specially  directed  by  the  Governor-General.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  promptly  get  the  services  of  an  official  who  possesses  this  power. 

Herewith  are  accompanying  tables  showing  work  accomplished  by  the  con- 
stabulary and  municipal  police,  and  other  data  with  reference  to  the  latter.' 
Very  respectfully, 

Herman  Hall, 
District  Director, 

The  Executive  Iwspectob,  Philippines  Constabulaby. 

Manila,  P.  L 
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Second  Constabulaby  Distbict, 

Office  of  Distbict  Dibectob, 

Alhay,  P.  /.,  July  22,  1907. 
Sn:  The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1907: 

From  July  1,  1906,  to  January  10,  1907,  the  district  was  commanded  by  MaJ. 
Peter  Borseth,  assistant  director,  Philippine  constabulary.  Since  January 
10,  this  year,  the  command  has  been  exercised  by  the  undersigned  with  Major 
Borseth  as  assistant  until  May  1,  when  the  latter  was  ordered  from  the  district. 
In  March  the  headquariers  of  the  second  district  were  changed  from  Lncena 
to  Albay,  to  the  very  great  advantage  of  administration.  April  1,  the  province 
of  Samar  was  added  to  the  district 

pbesent  peace  conditions. 

GJenerally,  quiet  prevails  throughout  the  district.  This  is  uniformly  true  as 
far  as  any  aggressive  outlawry  is  concerned.  In  Romblon,  Mindoro,  and  Sor- 
sogon  Provinces,  no  organizations  for  crime  are  known  to  exist,  and  no  arms 
are  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  unauthorized  parties. 

In  Tayabas  Province,  the  leaders  Marcelo  Parafino  and  B2steban  Deseo,  of 
the  "Ejerclto  Lil>ertador  Nacional,*'  disorganized  in  April,  and  three  unim- 
portant followers,  are  still  at  large,  but  their  prestige  is  gone.  They  have  1 
revolver,  but  no  ammunition. 

In  Ambos  Camarines,  operating  near  the  Tayabas  border,  is  a  small  band 
under  Valerio  Avila  and  Nemesio  Vargas.  The  former  gave  much  trouble  in  the 
Ragay  region  in  1904.  Vargas  was  the  real  leader  of  a  band  belonging  over 
on  the  Tayabas  side  near  Calauag,  whose  active  chief,  Juan  Kal)ayo,  was  killed 
by  constabulary  last  December  in  North  Camarines.  Vargas  in  June  joined 
Avila  and  between  them  they  have  4  Remington  rifles,  1  Mauser  rifle,  and  4 

<>  Tables  showing  the  following  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  In  the  Bu- 
reau of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department:  Arms  captured;  animals  captured; 
encounters;  enlistments  and  desertions;  outlaws  killed  and  captured;  work 
performed  by  municipal  police. 
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pistols,  with  about  15  cartridges  for  each  rifle  and  less  for  the  revolvers. 
There  are  probably  12  men  in  the  band.  This  band  has  been  within  the  last 
three  weeks  driven  from  its  rendezvous  near  Ragay,  where  Avila  has  many 
relatives  and  lias  the  smypathy  and  doubtless  the  assistance  of  the  municipal 
officiala 

In  Albay,  near  Jovellar,  a  party  of  3  men  armed  only  with  bolos  have,  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  been  committing  robberies  in  their  own  municipality. 
Their  leader  is  Apolonio  Guinaha — a  criminal  at  large  since  Spanish  times. 

In  Samar,  Otoy,  Simon  Angeles,  and  Ubaldo  Diaz,  with  perhaps  25  gims  and 
following  in  several  small  bands,  are  what  is  left  of  pulahanism.  The  day 
when  troops  by  going  into  the  pulahan  district  could  get  a  fight  has  long 
passed;  the  pulahaues  have  committed  no  aggression  and  made  no  stands  for 
many  months.  Samar  is  a  large  island,  and  perhaps  the  nio;it  difficult  in  the 
archipelago  in  which  to  locate  small  bands  of  outlaws,  and  the  hunt  for  this 
remnant  of  pulahanism  may  be  terminated  by  a  lucky  encounter  any  time  or 
may  drag  out  for  years.  Troops  and  constabulary  are  constantly  on  the  go 
from  stations  near  the  In/esteti  district,  destroying  camote  patches  on  which 
the  outlaws  subsist,  and  following  up  **  noticlas."  The  former  pulahan  fol- 
lowing of  thousands  has  settled  down  to  cultivation  of  the  hemp  hills,  and 
small  settlements  are  crystallizing  around  the  interior  constabulary  stations 
of  Magtaon,  San  Jose,  and  Blrl,  as  well  as  barrios  being  rebuilt  near  the 
coast  towns. 

RELIGIOUS    AND    POLITICAL    CONDITIONS    AS    AFFECTING    PEACF^ 

There  Is  little  religious  agitation  at  present  in  this  district.  In  Albay  there 
Is  bitter  feeling  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presbyterians.  The 
proselytizing  by  the  latter  sect  has  antagonized  the  priesthood.  In  Ambos 
Camarlnes,  Romblon,  Mlndoro,  and  Sorsogon  there  Is  no  religious  agitation. 
In  Samar  the  people  are  more  devoted  to  the  outward  observance  of  religion, 
at  least,  than  In  other  provinces  of  the  district.  The  control  of  the  priest 
there  Is  more  absolute.  It  Is  said  that  a  priest  In  his  robes  could  at  any  time 
go  through  the  pulahan  country  with  safety  and  be  received  with  almost  the 
honors  of  worship,  and  the  leaders  of  the  pulahanes  have  always  claimed 
priestly  powera  Samar  has  a  large  number  of  Spanish  priests,  many  of  them 
young  men,  and  there  does  not  appear  the  antipathy  to  the  friar  that  Is  ob- 
served In  Luzon.  It  Is  a  pity  that  these  .Spanish  priests  can  not  be  replaced 
by  men  of  some  race  thoroughly  In  sympathy  with  the  aims  of  our  governm^it. 

In  Tayubas  some  Protestant  proselytizing  is  being  done  at  Lukban  and 
Tlaong. 

The  Colorum  has  Its  headquarters  at  Dolores,  In  the  pueblo  of  Tlaong,  Taya- 
ba&  It  Is  strong  only  In  that  pueblo,  but  has  adherents  In  Lukban,  Sarlaya, 
Tayabas,  and  Pagbllao.  The  prlncli>al  following  outside  of  Tlaong  comes  from 
the  Ignorant  people  of  Rlzal,  Laguna,  Bulacan,  Batangas,  and  Cavlte  Prov- 
inces, being  strongest  In  towns  where  outlawry  abounds.  This  Colorum 
breaks  no  laws  and  gives  no  trouble  now,  but  It  may  grow  Into  a  serious  men- 
ace at  any  time. 

A  discouraging  Indifference  Is  shown  to  politics  In  several  provinces,  which 
will  result  In  some  poor  characters  being  chosen  to  the  first  assembly.  The 
registration  has  been  small  and  the  vote  will  be  light.  In  Albay  the  Pro- 
greslsta  party  seems  more  active  than  its  opponent  In  Sorsogon,  Romblon, 
and  Tayalms  the  whole  population  seems  swept  off  Its  feet  by  the  Independ- 
ence Idea.  Only  a  few  men  of  prominence  In  those  provinces  have  been 
strong  enough  to  stand  In  opi)ositiou.  In  Samar  more  well-known  men  are 
Progreslstas.  In  Ambos  Camarlnes  several  leading  men,  Including  the  gov- 
ernor and  fiscal,  are  Progreslstas,  but  great  activity  Is  being  shown  by  Inde- 
pendlsta  candidates  for  the  Assembly.  One  is  a  man  returned  from  eighteen 
years*  absence,  mostly  as  a  member  of  the  Hongkong  junta,  and  he  is  making 
speeches  that  border  on  sedition,  If  they  do  not  actually  cross  the  line.  Peace 
Is  not  considered  to  be  In  peril  from  any  political  movement  In  any  part  of  the 
district 

SPECIAL  EVENTS  BY  PROVINCES. 

In  Albay,  Ramblon,  Mlndoro,  and  Sorsogon  there  have  been  no  special  events 
during  the  year. 

In  Ambos  Camarlnes  Nemesio  Vargas,  with  a  few  men  from  Tayabas,  has 
joined  Valerio  Avlla,  who,  desperately  wounded  In  1904,  was  long  supposed 
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to  be  dead.  The  two  late  in  May  formed  a  band  near  Ragay,  which  Is  Avila*s 
home,  and  where  he  has  relatives  and  friends  and  gets  assistance.  The  num- 
ber of  arms  held  by  this  band  Is  given  above.  The  senior  Inspector  has  had 
the  region  l)etween  Ragay,  Daet,  and  the  Tayabas  border  thoroughly  scouted, 
and  on  the  night  of  June  14  struck  their  camp,  a  few  miles  from  Qullbay. 
Unfortunately,  all  the  men  were  away  on  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip,  and  were 
not  in  the  camp  when  surrounded.  The  wife  of  Avila  was  captured,  and  some 
documents  found  implicating  municipal  officials  of  Ragay.  Operations  are  in 
progress  against  the  band. 

In  Tayabas,  where  quiet  had  reigned  for  several  years,  there  was  a  revival 
in  the  early  spring  of  a  part  of  the  old  Reus  band.  A  religious-military  organ- 
ization was  formed  near  Atlmonan,  under  the  leadership  of  Marcelo  Paraflno, 
styled  the  Vi-Rey,  and  Esteban  Deseo,  commandante-general.  The  organiza- 
tion was  religious,  but  with  the  stated  intention  of  rising  for  independence 
when  Japan  should  land  arms  on  the  beach  at  Atlmonan.  All  the  individual 
titles  were  military,  and  the  organization  was  styled  the  "  Ejerclto  Llbertador 
Naclonal."  Several  exi)edltlon8  near  Atlmonan  and  Unisan  disorganized  the 
baud,  and  only  5  men  holding  high  titles  in  the  organization  are  now  at  large, 
including  the  2  above  named.  That  this  organization  attained  the  size  It  did 
before  knowledge  of  it  reached  the  authorities  was  due  to  the  stupidity  or 
pernicious  Inactivity  of  municipal  officials  of  Atlmonan,  all  of  whom,  with  one 
exception,  were  removed  by  Governor  Quezon.  The  governor  himself  was  most 
active  and  energetic  In  the  pursuit  and  disorganization  of  this  band,  taking 
the  field  In  person.  Captured  documents  show  that  It  had  had  a  desultory 
existence  In  the  Atimonan-rnisan  hills  since  100.3.  The  revival  of  this  band 
and  that  of  Avila  shows  the  practice  of  the  Filipino  outlaw,  when  closely 
pressed,  to  go  into  hiding  for  months  or  years,  with  the  guilty  knowledge, 
probably,  of  municipal  officials  near  him,  only  to  reenter  on  a  career  of  crime 
when  things  have  quieted  down,  pence  officers  have  been  changed,  and  the 
memory  of  his  former  deeds  has  grown  faint.  Nineteen  officers  of  this  **  Ejer- 
clto," Including  2  lieutenant-generals,  and  others  as  low  as  one  lieutenant, 
were  captured  or  surrendered  during  April  and  May  and  are  being  now  tried 
at  Lucena.  The  men  remaining  out  are  in  pairs  or  threes,  and  the  hunt  is  still 
being  conducted  against  them. 

The  fine  work  of  Governor  Quezon  and  Major  Borseth  In  killing  Vlllafuerte 
near  Caslguran  last  July,  was  covered  In  the  report  of  the  director  of  constabu- 
lary for  1906. 

In  Samar  operations  by  military,  constabulary,  and  volunteers  have  continued 
through  the  year.  In  November  Captain  Abuke  of  Catarman,  in  command  of 
a  company  ^f  volunteers,  killed  Pedro  de  la  Cruz  in  an  engagement  with  his 
band.  In  the  same  month  Major  Murphy,  In  command  of  a  mixed  force  of 
constabulary  and  volunteers,  In  an  engagement  with  the  band  of  Papa  Pablo, 
killed  the  latter,  the  principal,  oldest,  and  most  celebrated  of  the  pulahan 
chiefs.  In  January  a  detachment  under  Lieutenant  Edmondson  killed  the  pula- 
han leader  Plcardal.  In  April  an  expedition  under  Lieutenant  Burbank  Is  sup- 
I)Osed  to  have  wounded  Otoy,  the  present  head  of  pulahanlsm.  At  different 
times  Pedro  de  la  Peila,  Agnllnr,  Ollbadhoy,  and  others  of  prominence,  have 
surrendered  to  various  authorities.  Occasional  surrenders  of  single  arms  are 
being  made — 3  have  occurred  In  June.  Operations  are  still  continued  by  scouts 
and  constabulary.  There  have  been  no  aggressions  by  pulahanes  in  1907,  and 
they  no  longer  stand  to  fight.  It  is  a  tedious  man  hunt  by  small  parties  travel- 
ing light,  and  as  stated  above  may  last  for  years,  or  might  be  terminated  In 
half  an  hour  by  a  lucky  encounter.  The  work  Is  one  for  which  constabulary 
are  particularly  suited.  It  is  not.  In  my  opinion,  work  to  which  the  scouts,  with 
their  present  Ideas  of  Impedimenta,  necessity  for  cargadores,  etc.,  are  fitted, 
notwithstanding  the  great  Individual  enterprise  and  energy  of  many  of  their 
officers.  Both  scouts  and  constabulary.  In  my  judgment,  are  working  together 
sincerely,  sharing  so  far  as  Is  known  all  information  obtained  by  either,  and 
harmonious  cooperation  has,  with  slight  exceptions  on  the  part  of  an  occa- 
sional small-calibered  officer,  prevailed  uniformly  throughout  the  year.  It  Is  so 
well  known  that  the  army  has  done  Its  work  In  Samar  efficiently  and  well,  and 
so  much  of  the  pacified  condition  there  Is  due  to  Its  tireless  scouting,  that  It 
needs  no  reiteration  of  these  facts  from  the  undersigned.  They  are  appreciated 
by  no  one  more  than  by  the  constabulary  high  and  low.  The  work,  however, 
has  now  reached  that  heart-breaking  stage  of  tedious,  fruitless  marching  to 
and  fro  on  '^notlcias,"  which  does  not  add  to  military  efficiency,  holds  no 
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allurements  for  the  military  man,  and  is  not  a  military  but  a  police  problem. 
The  burden  of  furnishing  cargadores  for  marching  columns  lies  heavily  on  the 
law-abiding  people  of  Samar,  and  is  a  serious  obstruction  to  the  resumption  of 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  peace.  It  is  the  best  judgment  of  the  undersigned 
that  thQ  public  interest  would  be  sened  if  the  military  on  Samar  were  now 
returned  to  their  ordinary  status;  their  operations  to  cease,  except  for  prac- 
tice marches  showing  the  uniform  occasionally  for  moral  effect  in  such  por- 
tions of  the  island  as  may  be  requested  by  the  provincial  governor,  and  can  be 
conveniently  granted  by  the  department  commander. 
* 

MUNICIPAL   POLICE. 

The  police  of  Samar  are  a  fairly  efladent  body  of  men.  Their  number  has 
during  the  year  been  decreased  and  the  saving  used  to  increase  the  pay  of 
those  who  remain.  They  have  taken  part  with  constabulary  and  volunteers  in 
several  expeditions.  During  the  whole  year  they  have  been  directly  under 
charge  of  a  constabulary  officer,  First  Lieut.  W.  A.  Burbank,  and  lately  under 
Lieut.  Juan  Sulse,  both  of  the  constabulary  of  Samar.  The  method  has  been 
attempted  of  leaving  the  officer  in  charge  in  each  town  for  some  days,  instead 
of  hurrying  through  inspections.  That  necessitates  an  officer  who  can  devote 
his  time  to  nothing  else.  If  officers  could  be  had,  it  would  work  as  well  in  any 
other  province. 

In  Ambos  Camarines  single  individuals  on  the  police  force  of  the  several 
towns  have  been  assembled  for  a  month  at  a  time  at  the  capital  for  instruc- 
tion. The  senior  inspector  imparts  drill  and  discipline,  and  the  fiscal  and 
others,  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  affecting  them  and  their  duties.  This 
police  has  improved  during  the  year.  The  same  plan  has  been  tried  in  other 
provinces,  but  has  not  succeeded,  owing  to  several  causes. 

In  other  provinces  of  the  district  the  efficiency  of  the  municipal  police  re- 
mains about  as  it  was  last  year — poor.  In  a  way  the  efficiency  of  the  i>olice 
keeps  pace  with  the  intelligence  of  the  other  municipal  officials.  A  good  presi- 
dente  has  at  least  an  obedient  police.  The  undersigned  realizes  the  possibili- 
ties In  a  fine  municipal  police  force,  but  the  outlook  Is  very  discouraging.  The 
police  afford  patronage  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  politician,  and  as  they  are 
generally  managed  in  this  district  give  a  personal  service  to  municipal  officials, 
which  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  legitimate  perquisite  of  office.  They  can 
only  be  made  efficient  where  the  governor  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  senior 
inspector  and  acts  on  his  recommendations.  Presldentes  and  sometimes  gov- 
ernors are  sensitive  as  to  suggestions  from  the  senior  insiiector,  who  is  emascu- 
lated of  any  power  over  police  except  to  Inspect  and  report.  If  the  power  of 
appointment  and  removal  were  vested  In  the  senior  Inspector,  the  efficiency  of 
the  municipal  police  would  double  in  six  months,  and  continue  to  improve. 
Under  the  present  system  they  do  not  do  their  duty,  and  are  generally  messen- 
gers, muchachos,  cooks,  etc.  The  undersigned  is  much  opposed  to  giving  fire- 
arms to  the  police.  Arms  in  the  hands  of  i>olice  here  lead  to  deplorable  abuses, 
and  none  exist  In  this  district,  except  in  some  towns  of  Samar,  capable.  In  my 
opinion,  of  handling  any  situation  desperate  enough  to  require  firearms.  The 
possession  of  firearms  by  municipal  police  is  the  very  basis  of  the  "  voluntary 
contributions"  system — the  worst  form  of  oppression  left  by  Spain  In  these 
Islands.  The  district  director  should  be  given  finality  in  deciding  that  munici- 
palities In  his  district  may  not  have  arms — the  question  of  whether  they  may 
have  them,  even  when  he  Is  willing,  being,  as  now,  settled  by  superior  authority. 

Accurate  records  of  work  accomplished  by  municipal  police  are  not  obtain- 
able. In  some  districts,  small  and  compact,  where  travel  Is  by  land,  Inspec- 
tions are  made  each  month,  but  In  others  much  more  rarely.  A  compilation  of 
such  Information  as  Is  available  regarding  municipal  police  Is  api)ended  and 
marked  "A."« 

ARMS,  EQUIPMENT,  UNIFORM,  AND   SUBSISTENCE   OF   CONSTABULARY. 

The  arms  will  be  satisfactory  when  all  are  armed  with  the  remodeled  Krag 
carbine.  The  Sprlngflelds  are  now  worthless.  The  equipment  Is  satisfactory. 
Some  method  of  carrying  the  blanket  in  a  roll  held  by  thongs  at  the  top  of  the 

oThls  has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
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haversack,  the  whole  carried  hy  straps  around  each  shoulder,  as  native  car- 
gadores  have  carried  their  hurdens  for  centuries,  should  be  devised.  The  pres- 
eaat  large  haversack  dangling  against  the  legs  of  a  small  soldier  and  swinging 
forward  every  time  he  stoops  is  Unsightly  and  a  burden.  The  uniform  is  satis- 
factory, except  that  woolen  puttees  should  be  substituted  for  leggings  as  soon  as 
possible,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  intuition.  The  sample  shoe  of  canvas  with 
hemp  sole  soaked  in  tar,  bellows  tongue,  slight  heel  stiffening,  furnished  for 
trial  to  the  constabulary  of  Samar  some  months  ago,  was  tried  by  the  under- 
signed long  ago  in  Mindanao  and  in  every  snlp^huntlng  season  since,  and  la 
believed  to  be  the  very  best  field  shoe  we  can  obtain.  Suclvtoo,  is  the  opinion 
of  some  army  officers  who  have  seen  it  in  Samar. 

MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

Satisfactory  in  personnel  but  inadequate  in  numbers. 

BUILDINGS. 

The  constabulary  owns  the  barracks  at  Nueva  Caceres.  A  new  barracks  has 
been  erected  and  is  soon  to  be  occupied  at  Catbalogan.  Temporary  nipa  bar- 
racks have  been  erected  at  Calbiga  and  Magtaon,  and  inherited  at  San  Julian. 
Negotiations  for  a  building  and  grounds  in  Sorsogon  await  only  the  pleasure 
of  the  court  of  land  registration  for  their  completion,  and  we  shall  then  have 
there  as  good  a  constabulary  location  as  there  is  in  the  district  During  the 
year  the  province  of  Albay  deeded  to  the  insular  government  a  site  for  a  head- 
quarters building  for  the  district,  and  a  building  has  been  promised. 

THAN  SPORT  ATION. 

Since  March  1  the  cutter  Negros  has  been  on  duty  in  the  district.  Such  a 
steamer  is  a  necessity,  and  the  inspections  In  a  district  with  a  thousand  miles 
of  Pacific  coast  line  can  not  be  made  without  one.  That  inspections  must  be 
niade  and  thftt  we  must  be  prepared  for  emergencies  is  axiomatic,  and  the 
money  spent  for  this  cutter  will  be  well  spent  Naturally  the  bill  for  trans- 
portation grows  larger  in  the  constabulary  as  the  force  grow^  smaller,  and  the 
4,500  men  of  to-day  require  proiwrtlonately  more  than  the  7,500  of  two  years 
ago.  Some  animals  have  been  added  to  the  district,  generally  replacing  those 
worn  out  in  service.  Each  senior  inspector  is  provided  with  a  small  boat  of 
some  kind.  A  launch  is  a  necessity  in  Samar  If  peace  is  to  be  maintained  with 
the  5  companies  allowed  that  province.  The  province  is  willing  to  bear  half 
the  expense  of  hiring  such  a  launch,  and  with  the  long  coast  line  on  the  west, 
usually  navigable  for  small  launches,  and  the  several  large  rivers,  one  would 
be  constantly  and  effectively  used. 

DISTRICT   BAND. 

During  the  year  30  men  have  been  detailed  on  special  duty  at  these  head- 
quarters and  have  been  Instructed  as  a  band.  The  effective  strength  of  com- 
panies has  been  diminished  correspondingly.  The  instruments  have  been 
bought  by  assessments  on  subsistence  savings,  it  being  understood  that  the 
band  shall  visit  proi)ort tonally  each  province  whose  companies  contribute, 
when  such  visits  can  be  made  without  additional  expense  to  the  government 
The  experiment  has  been  a  decided  success.  The  efficiency  of  a  police  is  not 
measured  by  the  number  of  arrests  It  makes,  but  by  the  creation  and  main- 
tenance of  good  feeling  among  the  people,  making  arrests  unnecessary.  Prob- 
ably no  30  men  in  the  district  have  done  so  much  toward  the  creation  of  that 
good  feeling  as  the  district  band.  Certainly  they  have  been  far  more  useful 
than  any  corresponding  number  of  men  with  carbines — ^and  if  necessary  they 
can  always  resume  the  carbines.  It  is  believed  that  this  really  important  part 
of  our  work  should  be  recognized  by  law  and  helped  in  the  appropriations. 

DIALECTS. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  by  the  undersigned  this  year  to  encouraging 
American  officers  to  learn  native  dialects  and  to  Filipino  officers  to  learn  Eng- 
lish.   The  results  are  that  in  1907  to  date  11  officers  have  passed  examinations. 
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This  district  now  has  In  it  13  qualified  officers  out  of  27  in  the  entire  constabu- 
lary who  have  so  qualified.    The  examinations  of  3  more  are  pending. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Recommendations  on  special  subjects  have  been  given  under  the  headings 
which  liave  preceded  thi&    On  general  subjects  the  undersigned  can  do  no 
better  than  to  renew  recommendations  made  in  his  previous  annual  reports. 
For  tabulation  of  work  accomplished  during  the  year  see  Appendix  "  B."« 
Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  C.  Habbobd, 
District  Director. 
The  Executive  Inspector, 

Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  DIRECTOR,  THIRD  DISTRICT. 


Third  Constabulary  District, 
Office  of  District  Director, 
IloUo,  Pamy,  P.  /.,  July  2d,  1907, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  for  the  third 
constabulary  dis^ct  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 : 

As  Col.  W.  C.  Taylor  had  charge  of  the  district  the  greater  part  of  the  year — 
up  to  March  8  last — and  as  he  was  compelled  to  go  suddenly  to  America  on 
leave  of  absence  without  writing  his  report,  this  report  will  necessarily  be 
incomplete.  The  undersigned  succeeded  Colonel  Taylor  in  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict on  March  9.  At  the  same  time  Capt.  B.  W,  Jones  was  detailed  as  assistant 
director  of  the  district.  He  has  just  been  relieved,  having  been  ordered  te 
duty  in  the  director's  office  in  Manila. 

TERRITORIAL  EXTENT — POPULATION. 

The  provinces  included  in  this  district,  with  their  population,  are  given  in 
the  table  hereunder.  They  include  more  than  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  archipelago,  including  5  of  the  6  most  populous  provinces  in  the  islands. 


Area. 

1,184 
1,511 
2,322 
1,989 
2,027 
3,008 
3,180 
1,864 

Popolfttion. 

Province. 

Civilized. 

131,245 
209.223 
.    277,940 
653,727 
403,932 
388.922 
308,660 
184,889 

Wfld 
trlbee. 

Total. 

ADtiqtieL     

2,921 

134,166 

Bobol - 

269,223 

^^~~:-~.    -^^^^^^ 

5,629 

283,569 
653,727 

noflo - 

6.383 

410,315 

jjcyte.           -     -  -    •  —    -     .    -    . 

388,922 

NeffTOB  OwfdentaL ,. , 

4,642 
16,605 

806,302 

N^rcMi  Oriental 

201,494 

TW»1 

16,985 

2,618,508 

86,180 

2,649,718 

During  the  year  the  Province  of  Samar  was  transferred,  on  March  31,  to  the 
second  district,  and  recently  the  Province  of  Romblon  has  been  added  from 
the  second  district  by  reason  of  having  been  annexed  to  the  Province  of  Caplz. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF  THE   CONSTABULARY. 

The  constabulary  force  allowed  the  district  is  distributed  as  shown  below,  the 
stations  being  omitted,  as  the  appendix  usually  submitted  with  the  director's 
report  shows  the  stations  and  the  number  of  men  at  each. 


«  This  has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department. 
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Nmiiber 
of  men. 

General-service  companies 135 

Antique 80 

Bohol 9 

Caplz . 105 

Cebu 184 

Hollo 188 

Leyte 141 

Negros  Occidental 141 

Negros  Oriental , 47 

Band 28 

Total 1,058 

The  district  is  in  need  of  officers,  being  much  more  short  than  some  of  the 
other  districts,  which  fact  has  been  reported  to  the  director  who  will  remedy 
the  matter  when  practicable.  The  province  of  Leyte  should  have  an  additional 
company  of  46  men  for  the  southern  portion.  Otherwise  the  force  seems  suf- 
ficient for  police  purposes  and  is  apparently  distributed  where  most  needed. 
Two  of  the  three  general-service  companies  are  still  in  Leyte  and  one  in  Ne- 
gros. One  of  the  Cebu  companies  is  still  on  detached  service  in  Leyte.  The 
number  of  men  allowed  this  district  two  years  ago  was  1,900.  The  conditions 
have  improved  much  in  the  past  two  years. 

MILITABT  GARRISONS — SCOUTS. 

Witliin  the  limits  of  this  district  there  are  stationed  2  regiments  of  infantry 
distributed  in  5  garrisons — 2  on  the  island  of  Leyte,  1  in  Cebu  City,  1  in  Hollo 
City,  1  on  Guimaras,  Panay.  Practically  all  of  these  companies  were  occupied 
at  some  time  during,  the  year  in  restoring  order  in  Leyte.  There  are  also  5 
companies  of  scouts  on  duty  in  Leyte,  3  of  which  soon  go  for  station,  I  am  In- 
formed, to  Samar.  This  will  leave  3  companies  of  scouts  within  the  limits  of 
this  district,  there  being  1  company  stationed  now  at  Balamban  on  the  west 
coast  of  Cebu. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS — ^PEACE  CONDITIONS. 

Antique. — The  Province  of  Antique  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  year,  and 
while  it  is  a  very  poor  province,  the  general  trend  of  agriculture  and  conditions 
generally  has  been  distinctly  for  the  better.  One  of  the  companies  of  constabu- 
lary was  abcjent  many  months  in  Leyte,  where  it  did  excellent  service. 

On  March  30  the  ladrone  band  of  Santos  from  the  high  mountains  In  the 
center  of  Panay  made  an  attack  on  the  isolated  barrio  of  Pangalcagan,  burn- 
ing a  number  of  nipa  houses  and  a  quantity  of  rice  and  Isidnaping  9  prisoners, 
8  of  whom  they  killed  on  the  traib  afterwards.  The  band  was  pursued  by 
constabulary  from  another  town  and  overtaken  the  following  day,  when  a 
slight  engagement  took  place,  in  which  some  of  the  ladrones  were  wounded, 
the  band  escaping,  however,  without  much  punishment,  to  the  high  mountaina 

The  people  of  Antique  are,  generally  speaking,  quite  peaceable.  The  band  of 
Santos  is  the  principal  disturbing  factor.  It  consists  of  from  20  to  30  mem- 
bers'and  they  are  known  to  have  3  rifles  and  1  revolver.  They  live  In  the 
mountain  district  near  the  center  of  the  island,  where  they  raise  crops  for 
their  maintenance,  occasionally  descending  for  some  raid  into  the  lowlands. 
The  raid  above  mentioned  was  in  revenge  for  the  death  a  couple  of  years  ago 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Santos,  who  was  killed  whai  trying  to  commit  some  rob- 
bery in  that  barrio. 

One  Bitoc,  a  native  of  Pandan,  is  supposed  to  b^  a  ladrone  chief  with  a  small 
band  in  the  mountains  back  of  Pandan.  He  is  not  known  to  have  firearms  and 
no  depredations  have  been  committed  by  him  during  the  year.  He  Is  appar- 
ently living  with  the  mountain  people.  The  third  band  is  captained  by  one 
Juan  Eugenio,  and  belongs  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Remigio.  They  are  not 
known  to  have  firearms  and  have  committed  no  depredations  during  the  year. 

The  principal  thing  Antique  has  to  fear  is  a  sudden  attack  on  some  of  its 
interior  towns  from  one  of  the  several  strong  bands  who  inhabit  the  mountains 
on  the  Hollo  side  of  the  border,  and  who  can  readily  cross  over  in  the  dry 
season. 
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BoJiol, — ^Bohol  remains  as  ever  very  quiet  and  peaceable,  its  inhabitants  en- 
joying great  security  of  life  and  property.  No  constabulary  have  been  main- 
tained in  Bohol  during  the  year.  It  is  the  intention  to  place  in  the  provincial 
capital  1  ofBcer  and  a  small  detachmoit  of  10  men  to  assist  the*  governor  prin- 
cipally in  inspecting  and  Instructing  the  municipal  police  of  the  several  towns. 

Capiz, — Peace  conditions  have  be«i  excellent  in  Capiz  during  the  year,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  one  of  the  constabulary  companies  was  absent  for  a 
considerable  period  on  detached  duty  due  to  the  outbreak  in  Leyte.  There 
seems  to  be  still  considerable  stealing  of  carabao  in  some  parts  of  Capiz. 
There  seem  to  be  no  organized  bands  of  armed  ladrones  in  Capiz,  although 
there  are  known  to  be  a  number  of  firearms  in  the  mountains  in  the  southern 
part  that  formerly  belonged  to  a  Tagalog  revolutionary  company  that  occupied 
Capiz  before  the  American  troops  were  sent  there.  It  is  thought  that  we  will 
be  able  to  take  up  these  arm& 

Cebu. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  statement  that  conditions  in  Cebu  are 
better  than  they  have  been  during  the  American  occupation.  The  hard  work 
and  unceasing  pursuit  of  the  ladrone  band  captained  by  Quintin  Tabal  and  his 
brother  Anatalio,  that  have  terrorized  the  central  portion  of  Cebu  many  years, 
has  borne  good  fruit  through  the  Instrumentality  of  Governor  Sergio  Osmefia, 
who  induced  the  leaders  to  surrender  to  him,  with  all  their  arms  and  followers. 
Crovemor  Osmefia  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  peace  and  good  order. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  constabulary  he  has  been  successful  in  ridding  Cebu 
of  all  of  the  professional  leaders. 

The  Tabal  band  has  been  cleaned  up  ftom  the  central  part  of  Cebu.  In  the 
north,  Petronillo  Esnardo,  a  leader  of  considerable  prestige,  who  was  credited 
with  being  a  powerful  anting-anting  man  by  the  people,  has  been  finally  cap- 
tured by  the  governor  and  his  police  and  is  now  under  sentence  of  life  im- 
prisonm^it. 

Ruperto  Caballero,  another  leader  in  the  north,  along  the  west  coast,  has  also 
been  captured  through  the  efforts  of  the  governor  and  is  now  under  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Quintin  Tabal,  Agustin  Pardlnes,  the  leader  in  the 
Naga  country  of  the  south  of  Cebu,  has  been  captured  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  a  number  of  years. 

One  Ciprlano  Padiugdug  was  also  captured,  but  made  his  escape  from  the 
municipal  jail  of  Tuburan.  A  leader  credited  with  some  skill  with  the  anting- 
anting,  named  Manuel  Martinez,  has  also  been  recently  captured  by  the  police 
of  Argoa.  In  fact  there  are  at  present  no  organized  bands  of  ladrones  with 
arms  in  the  island  of  Cebu.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  however,  there 
are  several  fugitives  from  Justice  who  roam  from  village  to  village  imposing 
on  the  ignorant  country  people.  Effort  is  being  made,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  municipal  police,  to  capture  them. 

The  mountain  people  of  Cebu  are  quite  the  same  as  the  town  people,  i.  e.. 
Christianized  Filipinos,  who  live  back  in  the  hills  away  from  the  towns,  which 
are  all  on  the  coast  There  Is  a  feeling  of  great  antagonism  among  the  hill 
people  toward  the  town  people  that  if  aroused  and  directed  by  a  skillful  leader, 
can  be  fanned  into  action  almost  any  time.  The  people  in  the  hills  are  densely 
ignorant  and  superstitious  and  claim  that  they  receive  no  benefit  from  the  taxes 
which  they  pay  to  the  towns.  The  visits  of  Governor  Osmefia  to  the  various 
mountain  barrios  have  done  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  the  feeling,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  still  exists  to  a  considerable  degree. 

IloUo. — Peace  conditions  are  not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  principal  dis* 
turbances  during  the  year  were  the  robbery  of  a  train  of  carts,  on  February  8, 
en  route  to  the  Januiay  market,  of  merchandise  to  the  value  of  nearly  n,000. 
Most  of  the  goods  were  recaptured  by  the  constabulary,  but  the  robbers  made 
their  escape  to  the  high  mountains.  The  barrio  of  Ambirijon,  municipality  of 
Tubungan,  was  attacked  by  armed  ladrones  in  April,  4  people  being  killed,  10 
houses  burned,  and  6  carabaos  stolen  by  the  thieves,  who  made  their  escape  to 
the  mountains.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  carabao  stealing  going  on  in  the 
province  also.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  animals  have  been  recovered  by  the 
constabulary  and  some  of  the  thieves  sent  to  prison.  There  have  been  several 
assassinations  in  the  province  during  the  year,  chiefiy  due  to  gambling  disputes 
or  old  family  feuds. 

There  are  said  to  be  8  bands  of  ladrones  with  firearms  in  Hollo  Province.  I 
believe  that  ladronism  in  Hollo  is  of  very  long  standing,  has  existed  for  many 
decades,  and  that  its  complete  eradication  will  be  a  work  of  time.  The  prin- 
cipal outlaw  bands  are  (1)  the  band  of  Sano  and  his  brother  Oto,  who  live  in 
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the  mountains  In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  province,  and  who  are  supposed 
to  liave  4  military  Krag  rifles  and  8  or  10  other  firearms;  (2)  the  band  of 
Torribio,  who  Is  a  son-in-law  of  Sano,  and  somewhat  under  his  jurisdiction. 
This  l>and  lives  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  town  of  Leon,  in  the  mountains  to  the 
westward.  They  are  supposed  to  have  6  rifles  and  1  revolver;  (3)  the  band  of 
Yde,  also  in  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  Leon,  is  supposed  to  have  12  flrearms. 

The  other  bands  in  the  province  are  not  so  important  and  are  mostly  some- 
what under  the  control  of  the  above  influential  ladrone  leaders.  They  inhabit 
the  foothills  and  make  raids  on  the  small  villages  in  the  lowlands  to  rob,  or 
sneak  through  the  country  at  night  to  pick  up  carabao. 

The  outlook  this  year  is  not  any  too  good,  because  the  locusts  have  eat^i 
a  great  deal  of  the  rice  that  the  people  have  planted  in  the  last  three  months. 
The  railway  under  construction  between  Iloilo  and  Capiz,  however,  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  number  of  men,  and  with  the  coming  of  the  dry  season  it  is 
hoped  will  give  employment  to  a  greater  number. 

Leyte. — ^Leyte  has  been  the  scene  of  the  principal  disturbance  in  this  district. 
The  outbreak  l>egan  there  with  the  assault  on  June  19,  1907,  on  the  town  of 
Burauen,  and  continued  throughout  the  year,  having,  just  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  been  brought  to  a  successful  end.  All  the  leaders  have  t>een  cap- 
tured except  one,  Felipe  Idos,  who  is  supposed  to  have  only  1  revolver  and 
no  particular  following.  After  the  attack  on  Burauen  the  pulahan  movement 
gained  such  strength  that  it  was  quickly  seen  that  the  movement  was  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  constabulary,  and  the  regular  troops  were  called  upon.  The 
troops  arrived  in  July,  just  in  time  to  save  attacks  by  the  pulahanes  on  several 
town&  On  July  17,  Lieutenant  Williams,  with  a  detachment  of  constabulary, 
successfully  attacked  a  strong  force  of  pulahanes,  killing  1  and  capturing  a 
quantity  of  supplies.  Four  days  later  the  same  officer,  with  Lieutenant  Wors- 
wlck  and  an  American  scout,  McBrlde,  and  34  constabulary,  were  en  route  to 
attack  the  pulahanes  about  2  miles  from  Burauen  when  they  were  rushed  by 
about  200  with  bolos  and  badly  cut  up.  Lieutenants  Worswick  and  McBride 
and  12  men  were  killed.  This  accession  of  12  rifles  immensely  increased  the 
pulahanes*  strength,  and  on  July  24,  In  the  village  of  Tabon-tabon,  there  was 
a  flerce  encounter  between  the  combined  column  consisting  of  50  constabulary 
and  26  Regulars,  under  charge  of  Major  Nevlll  of  the  constabulary  and  Captain 
McMasters  of  the  army,  and  a  force  of  some  450  pulahanes.  Fifty  pujahanes 
were  killed  in  the  flerce  rushes  they  made  on  the  troops,  who  were  most  skill- 
fully handled  by  the  officers.  On  August  9  a  column  of  Regulars  under  Lieu- 
tenant James,  Eighth  Infantry,  was  attacked  by  the  pulahanes  at  Julita,  re- 
sulting in  the  death  of  Lieutenant  James,  Doctor  Snyder,  and  a  volunteer  with 
the  party,  Internal-Revenue  Agent  Williams,  and  several  soldiers.  The  pula- 
hanes secured  3  Krag  rifles  and  3  revolvers.  Lieutenant  Treadwell  of  the 
scouts  lost  his  life  on  September  10  In  an  attack  by  the  pulahanes  on  his  camp. 
On  Deceml>er  5  a  combined  column  of  25  men  of  the  constabulary,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Yates,  and  Ck)mpany  L,  Eighth  Infantry,  under  Captain  Ham  of  that 
regiment  was  attacked  near  La  Paz  by  a  strong  body  of  pulahanes,  who  were 
led  with  great  fanaticism  by  Baslllo  Samson.  Samson  and  40  of  his  followers 
were  killed,  the  troops  losing  5  American  soldiers  and  3  rifles.  Lieutenant 
Yates  of  the  constabulary  was  severely  wounded. 

The  result  of  this  last  encounter  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  of  the  tide, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  people  of  the  settled  portion  of  the  country,  in  the 
lowlands,  apparently  had  enough  of  the  pulahan  movement,  and  the  band  with- 
drew to  the  mountains.  On  January  6  they  were  successfully  attacked  In  their 
mountain  trenches  by  a  column  under  Captain  Chrlstman  of  the  Sixteenth 
Infantry  and  Lieutenant  Hemmett  of  the  constabularly,  assisted  by  volunteers 
from  Dagami.  Tntll  May  21  there  were  no  more  encounters.  On  that  date 
a  small  detachment  of  constabulary  under  Lieutenant  Snodgrass  of  the  con- 
stabulary, accompanied  by  2  American  soldiers,  ran  Into  a  pulahan  camp  near 
Qulnarona,  the  result  being  a  severe  wound  for  Lieutenant  Snodgrass  and 
the  scattering  of  the  pulahan  body.  From  that  day  on  they  were  rapidly 
picked  up  by  troops  or  volunteers  or  surrendered  with  their  rifles.  On  June  11 
Lieutenant  Jones  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  with  a  detachment  of  his  company 
and  a  detachment  of  scouts,  struck  a  group  of  4  pulahanes  who  refused  to  halt 
and  at  whom  he  directed  shots  to  be  fired  by  2  picked  men.  One  of  the  pula- 
hanes was  wounded  and  captured  and  proved  to  be  the  famous  leader,  Faustlno 
Ablln,  styled  by  the  common  people  "  Papa  "  or  "  Pope  "  Faustlno.  This  ended 
the  campaign. 
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The  work  done  by  the  troops  in  Leyte,  under  the  Tarious  officers,  was  difficult 
and  involved  much  liardship,  as  the  mountain  districts  were  most  thoroughly 
patrolled  and  covered  foy  detachments  that  remained  days  and  weeks  in  the 
mountains,  searching  the  most  inaccessible  comers.  This  skillful  plan,  so  thor- 
oughly executed  by  the  troops,  resulted  in  driving  the  pulahanes  out  of  the  moun- 
tains eventually  to  the  lowlands,  where  they  could  be  captured.  The  troops  in 
Leyte  under  Colonel  Smith,  and  the  immediate  conunander  at  Burauen,  Major 
Bell,  not  only  performed  most  arduous  service,  under  trying  conditions,  but  the 
work  was  done  with  the  least  practicable  disturbance  of  ordinary  conditions  and 
the  least  harm  to  the  people.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  Leyte  themselves  in  capturing  Faustino  and  his  band.  While  no 
doubt  their  efforts  were  often  without  results  and  ineffective,  yet  the  people, 
especially  of  the  towns  of  Burauen,  Dagami,  Tanauen,  on  the  east  coast,  and  of 
Ormoc,  Albuera  and  Baybay,  on  the  west  coast,  turned  out  sometimes  by  hun- 
dreds and  sometimes  to  the  number  of  four  or  five  thousand  in  all  as  volunteers. 
Several  detachments  of  volunteers  were  regularly  armed  by  the  constabulary 
with  firearms  and  maintained  a  semipermanent  organization  during  the  trouble, 
but  most  of  the  volunteers  went  out  simply  with  their  bolos  and  assisted  in 
searching  a  certain  country  or  in  beating  up  the  underbrush  of  a  particular 
region.  Many  of  them  went  to  the  mountains  on  expeditions  for  a  number  of 
days,  suffering  great  hardships,  due  to  the  constant  rains  and  to  the  roughness 
of  the  trails.  The  efforts  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  officials  were  of 
great  assistance  to  the  authorities  and  were  cheerfully  given. 

The  uprising  in  Leyte  at  its  widest  embraced  only  the  minority  of  the  people, 
affecting  the  central  section,  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  island,  at  the  north 
and  the  south  ends,  remained  tranquil  throughout.  There  are  some  34  munici- 
palities in  Leyte  and  at  most  only  8  were  affected  by  this  trouble. 

The  cause  of  the  outbreak  is  difficult  to  determine.  While  the  trouble  seems 
to  have  had  absolutely  no  connection  with  the  pulahan  ihovement  in  Samar,  it 
was  probably  not  unlike  it  in  character.  It  was  probably  partly  due  to  the  great 
ignorance  of  the  people  living  in  the  foothills,  who  were  easily  aroused  by 
Faustino,  and  it  doubtless  represented  the  accumulated  resentm^it  of  years 
of  these  country  people  against  the  town  people,  especially  against  the  munici- 
pal authorities.  No  doubt  a  great  factor  was  pure  outlawry  or  the  spirit  of 
plunder,  once  the  movement  got  well  under  way. 

Faustino  himself  is  a  perfectly  ignorant  man,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  He  Is  53  years  old  and  a  native  of  the  outskirts  of  Ormoc.  He  Is  the 
youngest  of  a  large  family,  and  has  himself  5  living  children,  4  of  whom  have 
been  with  him  in  the  hills.  His  wife  is  still  with  him  and  has  shared  his  hard- 
ships in  the  mountains  also.  About  1887  or  1889  he  was,  by  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, arrested  for  having  organized  a  fanatical  movement  known  as  the 
Dios-Dios  movement  He  was  taken  to  the  penal  colony  in  Zamboanga,  San 
Ramon,  and  also  to  Iligan  and  Marahui.  In  all  he  was  absent  some  ten  years, 
during  which  time  bis  family  lived  in  Ormoc.  He  says  he  was  brought  to 
Hollo  with  a  number  of  others  about  the  time  of  the  American  occupation  of 
Hollo,  and  that  he  was  sent  to  Negros,  where  the  American  authorities  released 
him  and  allowed  him  to  go  home.  He  joined  the  insurrection  then  in  progress 
in  Leyte,  and  when  the  leaders  finally  surrendered  in  Leyte,  he  refused  to  come 
in,  and  has  been  an  outlaw  ever  since. 

In  fact,  Sefior  Jorge  Kaplli,  of  Leyte,  who,  with  his  column  of  75  volunteers, 
remained  in  the  field  for  a  number  of  months,  helping  us  last  spring  against 
Ablin,  was  the  last  of  the  leaders  to  surrender  in  Leyte  several  years  ago,  but 
apparently  they  could  not  induce  Faustino  to  surrender.  Faustino  can  give  no 
intelligent  idea  of  himself  or  of  his  plans,  simply  stating  that  he  preferred  to 
live  in  the  hills,  and  giving  various  more  or  less  incoherent  accounts  as  to  his 
religious  or  fanatical  plans. 

The  campaign  in  Leyte  wound  up  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm,  and  has,  I 
think,  left  a  minimum  of  bad  feeling  behind.  All  seem  to  be  delighted  that  the 
trouble  is  over.  Conditions  there  now  are  very  quiet  and  efforts  are  being  made 
to  catch  the  remaining  outlaw  at  large.  The  most  harmonious  relations  existed 
between  the  array  and  the  constabulary  while  they  were  working  side  by  side. 
Much  assistance  was  rendered  the  constabularly  by  the  various  army  officers, 
and  the  senior  inspector  mentioned  in  his  report  especially  the  aid  that  was 
given  them  by  General  Lee,  now  retired ;  General  Borden,  now  retired ;  Colonel 
Smith  of  the  Eighth  Infantry,  Major  Bell  of  the  First  Infantry,  and  a  number 
of  subordinate  officers. 
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Negros  Occidental, — Negros  was  very  quiet  during  the  year  except  for  the 
startling  outbreak,  February  12  and  13,  when  the  outlaw  leader  Isio,  chief  of 
the  babaylanes,  as  the  pulahanes  in  the  mountains  of  Negros  call  themselves, 
burned  a  portion  of  the  town  of  Suay  and  the  principal  part  of  the  village  of 
Cabancalan. 

Barly  in  the  night  of  Ferbuary  12  about  20  pulahanes  entered  the  town  of 
Suay  and  burned  24  houses  and  tried  to  spread  the  rumor  that  the  entire 
province  was  rising  in  revolt.  There"  was  no  constabulary  in  Suay,  which  is 
a  small  place.  The  band  proceeded  to  Cabancalan,  arriving  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, by  a  circuitous  route.  There  were  19  constabulary  in  Cabancalan,  a  cor- 
poral being  in  command.  On  receiving  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  band  in 
Suay,  the  corporal  took  12  men  and  proceeded  by  the  main  road  to  Suay,  but 
failed  to  meet  the  bandits  en  route.  This  left  only  7  men  in  Cabancalan  who, 
on  the  approach  of  the  pulahanes,  again  made  the  mistake  of  dividing  the  force, 
4  of  the  men  going  out  to  meet  the  pulahanes  and  3  remaining  In  the  quarters. 
The  force,  being  without  a  leader,  was  too  small  to  withstand  the  band,  which 
had  increased  in  strength  to  perhaps  100  persons  with  bolos  and  about  4  with 
rifles.  The  constabulary  detachments  were  defeated  In  detail,  the  corporal  in 
command  being  killed.  The  detachment  that  had  gone  to  Suay  returned  on 
failing  to  meet  the  pulahanes  and  engaged  them  on  the  outsldrts  of  Cabancalan^ 
driving  them  back  to  the  mountains. 

The  result  of  the  raid  as  an  attempt  to  create  an  uprising  in  Negros  was  a 
dismal  failure  because  the  people  as  a  whole  took  no  particular  Interest  in  it. 
Still  it  made  a  great  deal  of  excitement  among  property  holders  and  created  an 
unsettled  feeling. 

The  country  affected  by. Isio  and  his  band  is  the  south-central  portion  of 
Negros.  He  lives  in  the  densely  wooded  and  rough  mountains,  and  so.  far  the 
numberless  expeditions  that  have  gone  against  him  have  been  unable  to  get 
into  his  camp  without  his  receiving  warning  in  some  way  and  escaping.  He 
camps,  of  course,  in  inaccessible  spots  and  uses  the  greatest  precautions  to 
prevent  surprise,  including  many  useful  mechanical  devices  by  means  of  which 
persons  approaching  are  forced  unconsciously  to  make  a  noise  by  setting  off 
traps  that  roll  stones  down  the  mountains  or  that  fling  spears  at  themselves. 
Isio  has  undoubtedly  lost  prestige  in  Negros  and  we  have  been  able  In  the  last 
few  months  to  get  in  touch  with  hundreds  of  the  mountain  men  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  assist  us  in  capturing  him.  These  people  were  once  his 
sympathizers  and  subjects.  This  I  regard  as  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  be- 
cause we  need  the  assistance  of  the  mountain  people  in  order  to  capture  an 
outlaw  like  Isio. 

The  following  interesting  extract  is  here  inserted  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  senior  Inspector  of  Negros,  Capt.  George  B.  Bowers,  as  giving  a  very  clear 
description  of  such  an  organization  as  Isio's  band  and  a  clear  idea  of  the 
different  classes  of  people  that  Inhabit  Negros  and  many  other  provinces : 

BABAYLAN    OB   PULAHAN. 

From  time  Immemorial  there  has  existed  an  organization  known  as  babay- 
lanes. This  was  merely  the  protest  of  the  wild  against  the  new  order  brought 
about  by  civilization.  It  used  religion  as  its  base,  not  religion  In  the  com- 
monly accepted  term,  but  that  conglomeration  of  Ignorance  and  superstition  in 
which  some  one  comes  forward  and  by  his  cunning  and  deceit  appoints  himself 
a  god,  a  pope,  priest,  or  some  other,  meaning  leadership,  authority,  or  power. 

During  the  Spanish  regime  there  were  many  gods,  popes,  and  chiefs.  If  one 
was  killed  or  captured  there  was  always  another  to  take  his  place.  When  the 
Spanish  Government  capitulated  to  the  revolutionary  there  was  one  of  this 
long  line  with  which  the  Insurgents  were  compelled  to  treat  and  to  conciliate. 
This  was  Dlonisio  .Magbuela,  who  now  styles  himself  Dionlslo  Papa.  He  now 
has  a  band  consisting  of  about  15  active  followers,  the  principals  being  Juan 
Mayo,  Marcelo  Tuyo,  Eugeuio  Alcachufas,  and  Eugenlo  Tolatola.  Dionlslo 
Magbuela,  commonly  known  as  Dionlslo  Papa,  or  Papa  Isio,  is  a  man  of  about 
65  years.  When  yet  a  boy  his  father  brought  him  with  the  rest  of  his  family 
from  Panay  to  Hlmamaylan,  Negros,  where  the  father  established  a  small  farm 
in  the  foothills.  Here  they  lived  until  a  landlord  ordered  them  to  move.  This 
the  family  did,  going  to  Payao^  where  the  father  and  mother  died  and  the 
family  was  broken  up.  There  then  was  left  but  2  brothers,  Dionlslo  and  Cris- 
tomo.    All  this  happened  at  least  40  years  ago. 

While  living  in  Payao,  Dionlslo  was  employed  as  a  tuba  carrier.  In  about 
1880  he  went  to  Isabela  where  he  became  herder  for  the  Montllla  family.    He 
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lived  in  the  Ticinity  of  Magallon  aDd  herded  the  cattle  on  the  large  cogon 
plains  near  that  place.  Soon  after  this  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with 
a  Spaniard  near  La  Castellana,  which  resulted  in  the  wounding  of  tlie  Spaniard 
and  Isio's  flight  to  the  mountains.  Some  time  previous  to  this  a  celebrated 
chief  named  Barana  Dios  had  been  killed.  The  time  was  ripe  for  another 
leader.  Isio  announced  himself  as  *'  Pope.'*  He  was  accepted  by  the  people  in 
the  mountains  as  their  leader.  He  erected  rude  churches,  baptized,  performed 
marriages,  blessed  his  followers,  and  deceived  them  by  selling  them  charms  or 
V  anting-antings."  In  this  manner  he  came  to  have  great  prestige  with  the 
people  of  the  mountains  and  the  laboring  class  in  the  lowlands. 

Up  to  the  year  1896  the  babaylanes  confined  their  operations  to  the 
mountain  district  and  did  not  pretend  to  have  a  political  character.  But  in 
this  year  l)egan  the  agitation  against  the  Spanish  government.  Isio  decided 
to  take  a  part.  He  made  his  first  attack  in  the  lowlands  at  Magallon.  Here 
the  guardia  civil  overtook  his  force  and  killed  more  than  50.  This  was  the 
b^inning.  They  next  appeared  near  Cabancalan,  where  several  hundred  were 
killed.  As  the  country  was  ripe  for  insurrection  the  inhabitants  did  not  look 
upon  this  as  outlawry,  but  as  a  legitimate  manifestation  of  the  outraged  public. 
This  secret  encouragement  had  the  effect  of  so  increasing  the  numl)er  of  adher- 
ents as  to  include  almost  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  half 
of  the  province.  They  no  longer  called  themselves  babaylanes  but  pulahanes, 
or  insurgents.  The  directors  of  the  insurrection  of  1898  had  used  this  as  a 
means  to  enlist  the  lower  class  in  the  revolution. 

In  1898  the  Spanish  turned  over  the  government  to  the  insurgents.  Isio  at 
the  head  of  his  horde  was  a  menace  to  the  newly  organized  government.  The 
leaders  decided  to  use  a  policy  of  attraction.  He  was  invited  to  Bacolod,  where 
he  was  wined  and  dined.  He  was  received  in  and  visited  the  homes  of  the  l)est 
people.  He  drove  in  uniform  with  the  governor  of  the  province  and  dined  with 
the  president  of  the  republic  of  Negros.  He  was  received  as  a  visiting  poten- 
tate. On  leaving  Bacolod  he  carried  with  him  a  commission  as  military  chief 
of  La  Castellana,  relieving  an  educated  half  caste,  who,  in  turn,  was  appointed 
to  a  subordinate  position.  Here  he  increased  his  power,  as  this  recognition 
gave  him  greater  prestige.  The  educated  class  considered  this  an  outrage.  Isio 
began  to  talk  of  proclaiming  himself  governor  or  president.  His  followers 
numbered  many  thousands.  The  officials  of  the  government  began  to  fear  that 
he  would  establish  a  plebiscite  in  which  would  reign  anarchy.  A  commission 
was  sent  to  Invite  American  protection.  This  was  done  in  1899.  Immediately 
Isio  and  his  people  declared  themselves  enemies  and  began  a  campaign  of 
murder,  arson,  and  rapine.  It  is  not  strange  that  after  such  a  display  of  power 
that  the  thousands  who  followed  him  yet  retain  a  feeling  of  awe  that  prevents 
them  from  going  into,  with  heart  and  soul,  any  scheme  which  might  result  in 
the  death  of  him  who  had  shared  with  them  the  hardships  of  the  past. 

Since  1900  to  the  present  time  Isio  has  l>een  in  the  mountains.  At  least  once 
each  year  his  forces  with  fanatic  zeal  attack  some  part  of  the  province.  In  1901 
he  entered  Payao  and  burned  it  to  the  ground  and  killed  a  number  of  people. 

In  1902  they  killed  a  number  of  scouts  and  volunteers  near  Himamaylan. 

In  1903  they  changed  to  the  vicinity  of  Murcia,  where  they  were  engaged 
by  Captain  White,  and  one  of  the  leaders,  Dalmaclo,  was  captured. 

In  1904  La  Carlota  was  the  field  of  action.  The  farm  of  a  Spaniard  was 
attacked  and  sacked.  Several  prisoners  were  taken  to  the  mountains ;  one,  the 
brother  of  Lieutenant  Guaso,  was  killed  by  them. 

In  1905  they  entered  Isabela  and  occupied  the  town  for  several  hours,  but 
the  timely  arrival  of  the  constabulary  prevented  the  burning  of  the  town. 

In  1905  it  was  supposed  that  Isio  had  been  killed.  That  has  since  proved  a 
mistake.    The  person  who  had  been  recognized  as  Islo  was  one  Rafael  Agosto. 

In  1906  the  constabulary  was  kept  exceptionally  active  and  there  were  no 
raids  of  importance.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year  Isio  moved  his  camp 
to  the  hills  near  Canlaon,  where  he  was  attacked  by  Sergt.  Ledesma  and  de- 
feated. They  lost  several  arms  and  men.  In  1907  was  the  attack  on  Caban- 
calan. 

Marcelo  Tuyo  is  a  native  of  Antique.  He  is  a  man  of  about  56  years.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  he  came  to  Himamaylan  and  worked  as  an  engineer  in  a 
hacienda  of  an  Englishman.  In  1896  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  pulahanes  as 
a  general.  In  1901  he  surrendered  and  lived  in  Isabela.  Three  years  afterward 
he  became  involved  in  a  sugar  steal  and  to  escape  punishment  went  to  the  pula- 
hanes again.  He  is  a  man  of  the  lower  class,  but  far  more  intelligent  than  the 
average.    He  does  not  speak  Spanish  fiuently,  but  can  understand  it. 
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Juan  Mnyo  is  a  native  of  Antique,  about  50  years  of  age.  He  is  said  to  be- 
long to  the  middle  class.  He  speaks,  reads,  and  writes  Spanish.  He  came  to 
Negros  about  twenty  years  ago  as  a  foreman  of  laborers,  working  on  tlie  farms. 
Some  time  after  the  revolution  he  became  manager  of  one  of  the  haciendas  of 
Carlos  Gorrea,  a  mestizo  of  La  Carlota,  where  he  worked  several  years;  to  be 
exact,  until  1903.  This  ended  with  a  dispute  about  the  profits  in  which  Muyo 
considered  himself  the  injured  party.  He  swore  vengeance  and  joined  Isio. 
This  was  a  great  surprise  to  the  people  of  La  Carlota,  as  he  had  alwayd  borne  a 
good  reputation  and  was  considered  a  trustworthy  and  honest  man.  He  is  the 
best  educated  man  of  the  band. 

EiUgenio  Alcachufas,  a  native  of  Cebu,  is  about  50  years  of  age.  Little  is 
known  of  his  past  history  except  that  he  has  been  with  Isio  for  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  said  that  he  commanded  the  attack  on  Lieutenant  Walker,  Philip- 
pines Constabulary,  in  Cebu  a  few  years  ago.  In  that  fight  the  lieutenant  was 
killed.  Spies  report  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  chiefs  and  a  favorite 
of  Isio. 

EiUgenio  Tolatola,  of  Hlmamaylan,  is  about  50  years  of  age.  He  has  been 
with  Isio  since  the  revolution.  Formerly  he  was  a  private  in  the  guardia  civil 
and  a  sargento  of  Cuadrilleros. 

These  men  are  the  leaders  of  the  present  pulahan  organization.  They  are 
armed  with  5  rifies  and  2  revolvers.  These  are  reported  as  being  1  Mauser,  1 
Springfield  carbine,  1  Springfield  rlfie,  2  Remington  rifies,  1  Colt's  revolver,  and 
1  small  bulldog  revolver.    Their  supply  of  cartridges  does  not  exceed  25. 

The  provincial  and  municipal  authorities  in  Negros  are  doing  everything  to 
help,  and  with  their  assistance  results  are  hoped  for. 

Negros  Oriental. — Negros  Oriental  remains  as  usual  very  quiet,  there  being 
little  or  no  outlawry  or  disturbance.  Its  people  are  naturally  threatened* 
though  not  to  such  an  extent,  as  the  western  part  of  the  island,  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Isio  in  the  hi)l&  The  authorities  of  this  province  are  all  asBisting 
in  the  efforts  being  made  now  to  capture  Isio. 

BEXIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS. 

\ 

Religious  strife  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  any  part  of  the 
district  during  the  year.  There  is  rivalry  no  doubt,  but  it  does  not  stir  the 
passions  that  were  aroused  a  few  years  ago.  The  senior  inspector  of  western 
Negros  remarks  that  "  the  people  have  *  cooled  *  down.  Now  one  seldom  hears 
anyone  mention  those  questions,  *  Friar  lands,'  'Agllpay,*  etc.,  which  at  one 
time  were  favorite  topics  of  conversation." 

In  Antique  there  are  many  Aglipayans,  while  in  Negros  they  are  also  strong. 
In  Cebu  the  only  Aglipayan  church  is  one  at  Jagnaya.  In  Iloilo  there  are  a 
number  of  Aglipayans,  also  in  Romblon.  Cebu,  Bohol,  and  Leyte  have  prac- 
tically none,  and  I  think  there  are  few,  if  any,  lawsuits  over  church  property 
pending  in  these  provinces.  • 

There  are  a  number  of  suits  pending,  however,  in  the  supreme  court  over 
churches,  cemeteries,  parish  houses,  and  similar  property  in  the  several  prov- 
inces on  Romblon,  Negros,  and  Panay  islands.  There  are  13  in  Iloilo,  37  in  the 
whole  of  Negros,  13  in  Antique,  and  8  In  Romblon. 

Much  political  interest  is  manifested  over  the  elections  for  assembly  in  the 
larger  towns,  though  the  mass  of  the  people  take  as  a  whole  little  interest  in 
political  affairs.  While  the  rivalry  between  candidates  Is  keen,  nothing  to  affect 
the  public  peace  has  occurred.  Except  In  the  larger  towns  party  lines  are  not 
drawn,  nor  are  parties  even  organized  after  the  lines  of  tlie  Manila  parties, 
but  are  formed  rather  on  i>ersonal  or  family  associations. 

MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  municipal  police  by 
assisting  the  village  authorities  in  their  instruction  and  by  more  frequent 
inspections  of  the  condition  of  the  police  and  the  condition  of  their  arms.  The 
district  Is  so  short  of  oflScers  that  we  can  not  do  much  yet,  but  the  senior  in- 
spectors are  doing  all  they  can  and  taking  much  interest  in  assisting  the  police. 
One  great  drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  police  is  section  26  of  act  No.  82, 
which  makes  the  term  of  the  police  end  when  the  presldente*s  term  expires. 
The  law  should  be  amended  to  except  the  police  from  the  operation  of  the  para- 
graph requiring  them  to  be  engaged  for  periods  of  two  years  by  the  councils. 
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WILD  TBIBEB. 

There  are  Negritos  in  small  numbers  in  Antique,  noilo,  and  Negroa.  Montes- 
C08,  or  uncivilized  Filipinos,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Antique,  Gapiz,  Iloilo,  and  Negros.  In  Cebu,  Bohol,  and  Leyte  there  are 
no  wild  tril>es,  the  inhabitants  being  all  Christianized  people. 

As  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  the  efforts  of  the  constabulary  are  so 
much  taken  up  in  protecting  the  people  of  the  villages  that  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient force  to  occupy  the  hills  and  to  control  and  protect  the  wild  tribes. 

Whoi  the  time  comes  that  the  village  police  are  able  to  do  more  toward  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  in  the  lowlands,  the  constabulary  can  move  to  the  hills 
and  control  and  take  care  of  the  mountain  people  and  prevent  the  mountains 
from  being  a  resort  and  a  recruiting  ground  for  criminals  from  the  lowlands. 

Excellent  work  is  done  by  the  constabulary  hill  stations  in  Cebu,  Ormoc,  and 
Leyte,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  have  not  more  of  them. 

In  the  outbreak  in  Leyte  several  years  ago  the  barrio  of  Dolores,  in  the  foot- 
hills above  Ormoc,  was  deeply  involved  and  the  scene  of  conflict  During  the 
recent  outbreak  that  barrio  went  on  and  tilled  its  fields^  made  hemp,  and  paid 
no  attention,  although  Faustino  is  a  native  of  a  neighboring  barrio  of  the  same 
town  of  Ormoc  and  at  the  beginning  had  more  than  a  hundred  Ormoc  people 
with  him.  The  reason  was  that  Dolores  had  become  settled  down  since  the 
establishment  of  the  constabulary  station  there,  and  the  people,  knowing  the 
pulahanes  could  not  enter  and  molest  them,  were  glad  to  be  out  of  it  all.  An- 
other mountain  camp  above  Ormoc,  but  to  the  soutti,  has  been  established  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Mahilaom,  outside  of  barrios  that  are  now  being  rebuilt  by 
their  inhabitants  who  became  scattered  during  the  struggles. 

CONSTABULABY   OBGANIZATION    AND   EQUIPMENT. 

The  constabulary  of  the  district  is  in  good  condition,  the  receipt  of  a  portion 
of  the  new  rifles  being  the  greatest  improvement.  The  Krag-JOrgensen  carbine 
of  the  army  fitted  with  a  longer  stock  and  with  the  Krag  infantry  rifle  bayonet 
makes  an  ideal  gun  for  the  brush. 

Several  matters  thought  desirable  for  the  organization  have  l>een  suggested 
to  the  director  in  special  reports  from  time  to  time. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt  that  life  and  property  in  this  part  of  the 
archipelago  are  better  protected,  and  that  peace  conditions  are  much  Improved 
year  by  year. 

The  great  drawback  is  the  lack  of  means  of  communication  from  town  to 
town  by  roads,  bridges,  and  telephones. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  towns  by  which  the  number  was  reduced  by  the 
Commission  in  1903,  seems  to  have  fallen  rather  heavily  on  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, especially  on  Hollo,  where  the  report  of  the  governor-general  (p.  83,  Vol. 
I,  Report  of  the  Commission,  1903),  for  the  year  shows  the  number  of  towns  to 
have  been  reduced  from  51  to  17.  Heavy  reductions  were  made  in  Western 
Negros  also — 34  to  21. 

It  would  be  a  useful  and  wise  measure  to  secure  the  appointment  by  the 
governor-general  of  a  special  committee  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  whether 
the  expectation  hoped  for  from  the  consolidation  has  been  realized  and  whether 
some  of  the  towns  should  not  have  their  Individuality  restored. 

Such  a  committee  could  well  consider  the  subject  of  the  practicability  of  the 
appointment  of  delegates,  or  subgovernors  of  some  sort,  to  supervise,  protect, 
and  represent,  as  it  were,  the  hill  peoples  of  Leyte,  Cebu,  Negros,  Antique, 
Capiz,  and  Iloilo,  and  to  outline  the  powers  and  duties  of  such  officials.  The 
municipal  governments  could  hardly  be  expected  to  perform  the  functions 
needed  to  care  for  the  mountain  peoples,  who  under  the  present  division  of  ter- 
ritory are  all  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some  municipality. 

These  two  subjects  will  be  found,  I  am  confident,  to  have  the  very  closest 
relation  to  matters  of  i)eace  and  good  order  in  the  provinces  concerned. 
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Great  harmony  has  existed  between  the  constabulary  and  the  provincial  and 
municipal  authorities  whose  assistance   is  much  appreciated.    The  relations 
between  the  constabulary  and  the  people  are  also  excellent.** 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  C.  RiVEBS. 

District  Director. 
The  Executive  Inspectob,  Bubeau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  /. 


BEPOBT   OF  THE  DI8TBICT  DIBECTOB,   FOUBTH  DI8TBICT. 

foubth  constabulabt  distbict, 

Office  of  Distbict  Inspectob, 

Vigan,  P.  /.,  July  i,  1907. 
Sib  :•  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  fourth  constab- 
ulary district  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

peace  conditions. 

The  peace  conditions  in  the  fourth  district,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  very  satis- 
factory. There  are  no  organized  bands  operating  in  any  of  the  provinces.  The 
only  attempt  of  this  character  was  made  in  Ilocos  Norte,  but  through  the  zeal 
of  the  governor  of  that  province  was  quiclcly  squelched. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  is  afforded  the  people  by  devoting  the  constabulary 
to  the  suppression  of  crimes  against  the  person,  the  destruction  of  the  large 
cattle-stealing  traflSc,  the  discouraging  of  raids  on  the  part  of  the  non-Chrlstlans 
against  the  farmer  in  isolated  localities,  the  bringing  of  our  moral  Influence  to 
bear  on  the  non-Christians  to  recognize  the  law,  by  affording  protection  to  the 
life,  liberty,  and  property  of  non-Christians  in  neighboring  rancherlas,  and  by 
encouraging  friendly  relations  among  all  the  rancherlas  which  have  been  at 
enmity  with  each  other,  so  that  their  future  dealings  may  be  without  fear  of 
the  treacherous  spear  or  head  ax. 

BELIOIOUS   CONDITIONS. 

The  religious  conditions  In  this  district  are  such  as  to  give  not  the  slightest 
cause  for  alarm.  In  contradistinction  to  the  state  of  affairs  that  seemed  to  exist 
three  or  four  years  ago.  The  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject  are  of  such 
long  standing  with  the  people  that  they  have  become  accustomed  to  It,  and  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  now  prevails  everywhere. 

POLITICAL    CONDITIONS. 

The  political  conditions  of  this  district  with  but  a  few  exceptions  are  ex- 
tremely quiet,  the  people  In  general  not  being  si)ecially  Interested  In  the  com- 
ing elections  for  representatives  to  the  Assembly.  The  Interest  in  these  elections 
seems  to  be  confined  practically  to  the  various  candidates  and  their  Immediate 
followers.  The  general  Impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  elections  for  these 
oflBces  are  of  minor  importance  and  not  to  be  considered  with  those  for  presl- 
dentes.  While  there  are,  in  some  cases,  strong  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  can- 
didates to  awaken  among  the  people  an  Interest  In  their  respective  merits,  the 
casual  observer  while  traveling  through  the  provinces,  unless  seeking  light  on 
the  subject,  would  have  difficulty  In  discerning  any  symptoms  of  our  being  on 
the  eve  of  an  election. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS. 

with  the  possible  exception  of  Cagayan.  the  economic  conditions  are  grati- 
fying, as  evidenced  by  the  general  spirit  of  contentment  that  seems  to  prevail 
in  ail  the  provinces.    A  noticeable  feature  is  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and 

«A  number  of  tables  showing  number  of  arms  captured,  animals  recovered, 
engagements,  casualties  among  constabulary  and  outlaws,  and  operation  of  the 
municipal  police  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  Department 
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the  repairing  of  old  ones,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  untilled  lands  or  land 
neglected  for  many  years. 

All  along  the  coast  may  be  observed  the  keen  interest  that  the  people  are 
taking  in  the  cultivation  of  maguey.  Even  in  some  of  the  mountain  sec-* 
tions  this  Industry  is  awakening  a  lively  interest  in  anticipation  of  obtaining 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  stripping  the  plants,  in  lieu  of  the  salt-water 
process  now  used.  This  sseal  is  brought  about  by  the  high  price  for  which 
maguey  has  be«i  sold  this  year,  namely,  from  10  to  14  pesos  a  picul.  Aside 
from  this  fact  the  maguey  plant  suffers  neither  from  langostas  nor  drought. 
In  the  promotion  of  the  maguey  industry  the  other  natural  products  of  the 
provinces  have  by  no  means  becoi  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been 
pushed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  the  production  has 
been  a  banner  <me.  With  the  closing  of  the  vacation  period  and  the  opening 
of  the  schools^  a  further  evidence  of  the  general  thrift  and  prosperity  is  given 
by  the  neat  appearance  and  dress  of  those  attending;  all  are  dressed  neatly 
and  with  a  comfort  that  but  a  few  years  ago  was  noticeably  absent 

CON8TABUI.ABy. 

The  efficiency  of  the  constabulary  of  this  district  is  very  good,  but  their 
'number  is  entirely  inadequate,  both  in  officers  and  men,  for  the  work  that  is 
expected  of  them.  The  element  of  time  has  possibly  had  a  different  effect  on 
conditions  and  affairs  in  this  district  than  on  the  districts  in  other  parts  of  the 
archipelago.  Having  a  large  population  of  non-Ohristians,  and  in  every  province 
a  great  area  of  country  capable  of  development,  the  elimination  of  the  ladrone 
bands  has  brought  out  the  suggestion  of  extending  the  benefits  of  civilization 
among  the  non-Ohristians  by  the  establishing  of  constabulary  stations  in  their 
midst. 

This  not  only  affords  them  greater  security  against  neighboring  tribes,  but 
also  opens  up  the  country  to  ambitious  Filipinos,  by  affording  them  protection 
in  their  agricultural  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  the  "  traveling  comerclante."  This 
matter  has  been  given  considerable  attention  in  the  province  of  Lepanto-Bontoc 
and  is  now  being  taken  up  in  Cagayan,  Isabela,  Ilocos  Norte,  and  Abra. 

The  establishing  of  two  additional  subprovinces  in  this  district — one  in 
Lepanto-Bontoc  and  the  other  in  Cagayan — necessarily  calls  for  more  troops 
in  order  that  the  purposes  of  the  government  may  be  materially  advanced.  To 
do  this  requires  more  officers  and  men.  As  it  is,  the  demands  made  on  the 
constabulary  throughout  the  different  provinces,  for  the  protection  of  people 
working  in  the  fields  against  the  barbarities  of  these  non-Christians,  are  such 
that  it  is  impossible  to  begin  to  comply  with  them.  While  there  are  only  6  prov- 
inces in  this  district,  there  are  also  5  subprovinces  to  be  taken  care  of,  all  of 
which,  by  reason  of  the  delicacy  of  the  work  to  be  handled,  should  be  officered 
by  men  of  experience,  capable  of  cooperating  with  the  lieutenant-governors  of 
their  respective  subprovinces.  Moreover,  in  dealing  with  the  non-Christian,  the 
arms  with  which  the  government  has  intrusted  us  are  only  to  be  used  when 
every  other  possible  means  has  failed.  This  in  itself  requires  that  the  men 
placed  over  the  detachments  in  non-Christian  provinces  l>e  men  of  judgment  and 
tact,  that  the  work  and  desires  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  interior  may 
be  carried  out. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  provinces  that  does  not  suffer  from  raids  made  on  the 
Christian  settlements  by  these  non-Christians,  and  naturally  the  fear  is  such 
that  much  land  belonging  to  Christianos  located  in  those  localities  is  untilled 
and  neglected.  If  the  constabulary  is  expected  to  do  anything,  it  should  cer- 
tainly afford  these  people  the  necessary  protection,  and  be  provided  with  the 
means  to  do  it. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  among  the  non-Chrlstlans  the  progress  has  been 
^somewhat  retarded  from  the  fact  that  Nueva  Vlzcaya  is  in  another  district  and 
.  that  the  district  director  is  not  in  as  close  touch  with  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
vincial governor  of  that  province  as  he  otherwise  would  be.  The  constant  fric- 
tion that  arises  between  the  outlying  or  boundary  rancherias — that  Is,  those 
bordering  on  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Nueva  Vlzcaya,  Isabela,  and  Cagayan — ^has  been 
such  that  while  long  on  letter  writing  we  have  been  short  in  results.  These 
people  are  constantly  at  war,  and  any  feuds  arising  from  their  head-hunting 
practices  that  require  to  be  settled  are  more  difficult  to  handle  on  account  of 
having  to  be  done  through  separate  districts.    With  a  view  to  overcoming  this 
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difficulty  I  would  suggest  the  changing  of  Nueva  Vizcaya  into  the  fourth  dis- 
trict, renewing  the  recommendation  I  made  over  two  years  ago  in  one  of  my 
reports.® 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  question  of  subsisting  detachments  stationed  in  non-Oliristian  localities 
is  at  times  a  serious  one,  owing  to  the  lack  of  supplies  obtainable  where  many  of 
the  detachments  are  stationed.  The  transportation  of  supplies  during  the  rainy 
season  over  mountain  trails  and  swollen  rivers  is  not  only  difficult  but  danger; 
ous  for  the  cargadores,  so  that  at  times  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them 
to  transport  enough  supplies  to  exist  on.  In  consequence  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  it  lias  been  necessary  to  authorize  the  detachment  at  Tauit,  Apayao,  to 
purchase  six  months'  supplies,  paying  therefor  one-sixth  monthly.  It  may  l>e 
necessary  to  have  the  same  arrangement  at  Mauanan,  Tabuc,  and  Mayayao,  as 
not  even  rice  can  be  purchsed  at  any  of  these  stations.  Aside  from  these  diffi- 
culties, frequent  demands  for  cargadoring  among  the  Igorots  or  Calingas 
cause  constant  irritation,  thereby  adding  obstacles  to  the  successful  influence 
of  the  station  commander  over  these  people.  With  the  exception  of  the  above 
stations,  the  subsistence  of  the  troops  is  ordinarily  very  satisfactory,  all  of 
them  l>eing  able  to  amply  supply  themselves  with  good,  substantial  food,  and 
incidentally  have  sufficient  savings  to  add  to  their  material  comfort  and  re-* 
creation. 

CLOTHING. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  men  have  been  able  to  clothe  themselves  well  on  th^r 
clothing  allowance.  It  is  believed  from  observation  that  the  large  amount  of 
money  that  many  of  the  men  draw  on  flnal  statements  is  not  due  to  the  clothing 
allowance  being  too  large,  but  rather  to  their  practice  of  having  their  uniforms 
made  by  the  local  tailors.  The  present  system  appears  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. 

ARMS. 

The  first  company,  constabulary  of  I  locos  Sur,  and  the  first  company,  con- 
stabulary of  Isabela,  have  been  armed  with  the  new  remodeled  Krag  carbine 
within  the  last  few  months.  With  the  exception  of  these. two  companies,  the 
constabulary  of  this  district  are  all  armed  with  the  old  Springfield  carbine, 
caliber  .45.  These  arms  are  not  only  obsolete,  but  a  large  number  are  unfit  for 
service.  This  was  clearly  shown  in  the  course  of  range  practice  which  was  held 
in  this  district  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  Several  companies  have 
shipped  all  their  old  guns  to  the  ordnance  officer  and  been  supplied  with  new 
ones,  but  even  these  would  not  give  satisfactory  service  in  case  any  emergency 
should  arise  requiring  the  use  of  an  effective  weapon.  From  the  short  time  that 
the  new  remodeled  Krag  has  been  in  this  district,  it  can  be  clearly  seen  that  It 
is  the  most  suitable  weapon  for  the  native  soldier  that  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
bayonet  makes  it  a  particularly  effective  weapon. 

BUILDINGS. 

Buildings  owned  by  the  government  are  being  used  as  barracks  at  the  follow- 
ing places:  Laoag,  Ilocos  Norte;  Bangued,  Ilocos  Sur;  Candon,  Ilocos  Sur; 
Ilagan,  Isabela;  Cervantes,  Lepanto-Bontoc ;  Bontoc,  Lepanto-Bontoc ;  Lu- 
buagan,  Lepanto-Bontoc;  and  Balbalasan,  Lepanto-Bontoc.  The  buildings  at 
Ilagan,  Isabela,  and  Cervantes,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  used  as  civil  supply  stores,  are 
also  owned  by  the  government.  These  buildings  are  all  In  a  good  state  of  repair 
and  are  entirely  suitable  to  our  needs. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

From  the  records  showing  the  transi)ortation  furnished  the  several  provinces, 
it  would  appear  to  be  ample  for  all  purposes,  but  an  inspection  demonstrates 
the  antiquity  of  the  live  stock  and  their  uselessness  in  any  extended  campaign. 
Most  of  the  horses  in  this  district  were  turned  over  to  the  constabulary  by 

<»  Table  showing  the  results  of  operations  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department 
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the  army  in  1901  and  have  been  doing  duty  ever  since.  Ordinarily  the  work  of 
the  constabulary  horses  over  the  mountain  trails  is  such  that  if  extraordinary 
care  is  not  taken  of  them  they  quickly  break  down.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  some  of  the  horses  now  psed  in  this  district,  and  which  are  considered 
practically  unserviceable,  could  give  good  service  in  a  country  less  broken 
than  that  found  here.  As  it  is,  many  of  them  are  too  old  and  practically  not 
worth  their  forage  for  mountain  work.  We  should  have  good,  strong,  live 
horses,  either  native  or  Australian,  and  it  is  believed  that  if  this  class  of  ani- 
mals be  furnished,  it  would  be  more  economical,  as  the  means  of  saving  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  expense,  especially  to  officers  making  their  inspection  and 
pay  trips. 

MUNICIPAL    POLICE. 

The  municipal  police  throughout  the  district,  by  their  cooperation  with  the 
constabulary,  are  in  general  doing  very  satisfactory  work,  and  in  nearly  all 
the  provinces  where  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  senior  inspector  are 
gradually  assuming  the  semblance  of  an  effective  organiisation.  £^orts  are 
being  constantly  made  to  Impress  the  constabulary  officers  throughout  the  ditr 
trict  with  the  wisdom  of  interesting  the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities 
in  having  an  effective  police  force,  capable  of  cooperating  with  the  constabulary 
in  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  senior 
in€q)ector  advised  of  all  crimes  committed,  so  that  he  may  get  all  the  police 
forces  throughout  the  province  at  work  with  the  constabulary  toward  effecting 
the  capture  of  the  criminal,  when  at  large,  or  the  recovery  of  animals  and  other 
property  lost,  strayed,  or  stol^i.  The  results  have  been  gratifying,  and  in 
most  instances  the  earnestness  with  which  the  police  have  entered  into  the 
spirit  Qt  their  work  has  be«i  exemplary.  There  are  yet  some  exceptions  to 
the  rule  in  this  respect,  due  to  the  reduction  In  the  police  forces  and  the  cut- 
ting down  of  their  salaries  for  economic  reasons,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  soon  overcome. 

Monthly  inspections  of  the  municipal  police  are  made  and  the  local  presi- 
doites  consulted  as  to  ways  and  means  to  obtain  the  best  results.^* 

CONDITIONS    IN    THE   PBOVINCFS. 
CAQATAN. 

Daring  the  past  year  the  conditions  as  to  peace  have  been  good.  While  there 
are'  no  outlaw  organizations  in  this  province,  there  is  considerable  carabao 
stealing  going  on.  Even  at  this  writing  a  report  has  just  come  of  7  carabao 
having  l>een  stolen  In  the  town  of  Ehirile.  Everything  possible  is  being  done 
to  suppress  this  evil  by  persistent  work  on  the  part  of  the  constabulary  and 
local  police. 

The  internal-revenue  agents  have  also  met  with  more  or  less  trouble  in  en- 
forcing the  law  among  vino  distillers.  The  zeal  with  which  they  have  carried 
out  orders  in  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  stills  has  been  the  source  of  much 
ill-feeling,  particularly  among  those  who  have  not  complied  with  the  law 
through  lack  of  funds.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  one  native  ganger  was, 
on  August  18,  1906,  attacked  near  Abulug  and  severely  beaten  by  7  men,  who 
also  robbed  him  of  his  money,  papers,  and  revolver.  The  revolver  was  re- 
covered and  the  men  captured  by  Lieutenant  Mclntyre,  who  commands  the  con- 
stabulary station  at  Abulug. 

On  April  9,  1907,  Revenue  Agent  Wright,  while  engaged  in  taking  an  inven- 
tory of  the  vino  on  hand  and  the  names  of  the  working  force  of  an  illicit  still 
which  he  located  in  the  nipa  swamps  between  Pamplona  and  Abulug,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  from  behind  by  some  one  with  a  bolo  and  cut  severely  about 
the  face,  the  cut  running  from  the  right  forehead  to  the  left  cheek  bone,  de- 
stroying the  left  eye  Wright  managed  to  draw  his  revolver  and  fired  two  shots, 
but,  being  blinded  with  blood,  hit  no  one,  managing  only  to  frighten  his  as- 
sailants away,  when  he  then  fainted.  The  pilot  of  Wright's  boat  was  also 
wounded,  but  not  seriously.  The  latter  returned  to  the  boat  and,  securing  the 
assistance  of  the  crew,  returned  and  carried  Wright  to  the  boat  and  brought 
him   to  Abulug.    Lieutenant  Mclntyre,   after  notifying  his  senior  inspector, 

«  Table  showing  the  strength  of  the  municipal  police  of  this  district  by  prov- 
inces has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  De- 
partment 
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started  In  pursnit  of  the  assailants.  The  acting  senior  inspector,  Lieutenant 
Clarlc,  arriving  on  the  scene,  toolc  charge  of  affairs,  and  succeeded  in  captur- 
ing the  assailant  who  it  is  alleged  committed  the  deadly  assault  The  other 
5  associates  through  the  influence  of  the  padre  of  Pamplona,  later  surren- 
dered to  Lieutenant  Mclntyre. 

The  senior  inspector  reports  much  suffering  among  many  of  the  poor  people 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  destruction  of  these  still&  In  spite  of  the 
blighting  effect  on  the  vino  industry,  however,  one  modern  vino  still  has  begun 
work  at  Linao,  and  two  more  will  soon  be  ready  to  operate  in  Pamplona. 

In  addition  to  the  suppressing  of  crime  throughout  tiie  Christianized  portion 
of  the  province,  many  expeditions  were  made  Into  the  Calinga  country  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  peace  relations  with  the  head-hunters.  On  one  of  theee 
expeditions  Lieutenant  Greene  with  his  detachment  met  with  many  difficul- 
ties in  crossing  the  rushing  mountain  streams.  Small  streams,  almost  dry  on 
going,  would  be  filled  from  bank  to  bank  on  the  return  trip.  On  this  trip 
Sergeant  Taguba,  while  crossing  the  Chico  River,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
by  the  strong  current  and  drowned. 

The  latter  part  of  July,  1906,  Colonel  Crawford,  district  director.  Captain 
Enauber,  senior  inspector,  and  Lieutenant  Mclntyre  and  7  men  went  on  a 
peace  expedition  into  the  Apayao  country.  Many  of  the  rancher ias  were  dis- 
posed to  be  hostile,  but  in  general  peaceful  relations  were  established.  While 
descending  the  Abulug  River  on  rafts,  at  the  mercy  of  its  rocks  and  torrents^ 
Lieutenant  Mclntyre  was  thrown  from  his  raft  and  narrowly  escaped  drown- 
ing. During  this  time  Colonel  Crawford  and  Captain  Knauber  were  attacked. 
Lieutenant  Mclntyre  being  finally  able  to  come  to  their  assistance,  the  assail- 
ants were  at  last  routed.  Both  Colonel  Crawford  and  Captain  Knauber  were 
slightly  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  is  unknown.  February  25,  1907, 
another  expedition  was  made  by  Colonel  Crawford,  Captain  Knauber,  and 
Lieutenants  Guild,  Mclntyre,  and  Han  Ion,  with  30  men,  into  the  Apayao  coun- 
try of  western  Cagayan  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  of  inspection,  peace- 
making, map  correcting,  etc  On  this  expedition  many  rancherias  were  visited 
and  peace  relations  established,  but  on  reaching  Ganed,  the  rancherla  that  had 
attacked  them  on  their  previous  expedition,  another  fight  occurred  in  which 
the  Calingas  were  routed  and  all  houses  burned. 

Details  of  this  expedition  are  fully  covered  in  Colonel  Crawford's  reiK)rt 
rendered  the  executive  inspector  under  date  of  March  14,  1907. 

There  is  no  province  in  this  district  that  has  suffered  during  the  fiscal  year 
as  has  Cagayan.  First,  a  severe  bagnio  struck  the  province  September  18,  1906. 
It  was  especially  severe  in  the  northern  part.  In  Aparri  200  houses  were  blown 
down ;  Gattaran,  Alcala,  Amulong,  and  Buguey  were  almost  wiped  out,  and  all 
communications  cut  off;  tobacco  in  bales,  bundles,  and  packages  were  floating 
down  the  river  for  four  days ;  all  barangayes  that  happened  to  be  In  the  river 
were  lost,  and  two  launches  were  also  sunk.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
incurred  reached  W,000,000,  but  so  far  as  known  only  9  lives  were  lost  Follow- 
ing the  bagnio  there  were  many  severe  cases  of  sickness,  In  which  a  large 
number  of  the  native  inhabitants  and  Europeans  were  attacked  with  dysentry, 
resulting  in  many  deaths.  About  the  middle  of  November,  on  account  of  heavy 
rains,  the  Cagayan  River  and  its  tributaries  rose  to  a  height  never  l>efore 
experienced  by  the  oldest  inhabitant  The  towns  along  the  river  were  entirely 
under  water  and  a  large  number  of  houses  were  swept  away;  the  loss  of 
carabao,  horses,  and  hogs  was  immense;  all  crops  which  had  been  planted  were 
washed  out;  tobacco,  food  supplies,  and  seeds  for  the  next  year's  crop  were  hi 
many  cases  destroyed.  Some  of  the  people  of  Alcala  reported  counting  over 
300  houses  floating  past  that  town,  most  of  them  having  people  on  top  and  in 
some  cases  inside  on  the  rafters,  calmly  floating  down  the  river  to  the  sea. 
Fortunately  nearly  all  were  saved. 

In  Abulug  the  Abulug  River  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  menace  the  town. 
The  presidente,  who  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  turned  over  the  town 
to  Lieutenant  Mclntyre,  the  constabulary  station  commander  in  Abulug.  The 
lieutenant,  with  his  detachment  roused  the  people  from  their  lethar^  and 
compelled  them  to  take  a  hand  in  saving  the  public  buildings  and  property  by 
removing  them  from  the  danger  point  The  safety  of  this  property  being 
assured,  the  people,  roused  by  the  example  set  them,  proceeded  to  save  their  own 
property,  so  that  the  loss  was  comparatively  small.  The  rise  of  the  river  was 
so  great  that  it  cut  off  and  carried  away  over  a  hundred  feet  of  land  on  which 
many  houses  had  been  built 
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The  province  has  since  been  struggling  to  OTercome  the  misfortunes  of  1906 
and  has  been  bending  every  effort  to  avoid  any  possible  distress  among  the 
people.  While  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  suffering  among  the  people  in  locali- 
ties affected  by  the  destruction  made  by  the  river.  In  general  most  of  the  people 
are  inclined  to  take  an  optimistic  view.  That  part  of  the  province  not  affected 
by  the  flood  will  have  a  good  healthy  production  of  tobacco  and  other  food 
supplies,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  cont^itment  which  is  especially  marked  in 
comparison  with  the  condition  of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors  who  suffered 
from  the  caprice  of  the  Gagayan  River. 

Religious  and  political, — ^At  present  there  is  very  little  friction  between  the 
religious  organizations.  During  the  month  of  May  it  was  thought  that  there 
might  be  some  trouble  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Aglipayanos  at  the  fiesta 
of  Santa  Cruz  (a  barrio,  part  of  which  belongs  to  Aparri,  and  part  to  Abulug), 
owing  to  both  factions  holding  separate  celebrations,  but  happily  everything 
passed  off  very  harmoniously.  Politically  everything  is  quiet,  the  coming 
election  for  the  Assembly  seeming  not  to  Interest  the  people  very  much.  Only 
one  or  two  candidates  in  each  district  have  announced  themselves,  and  as  they 
are  only  known  locally,  not  much  interest  is  felt  throughout  the  province. 

Ex-Governor  Guzman  is  a  candidate  for  the  first  district,  and  his  election  is 
conceded.  In  the  second  district  there  are  several  candidates,  one  of  whom  is 
an  American  negro  named  William  Hawkins,  an  ex-captain  of  volunteers,  who 
has  large  interests  In  the  Itaves  district  and  now  resides  in  Fiat  For  the 
autumn  election  it  is  understood  that  there  are  to  be  several  candidates  for 
both  governor  and  third  member,  but  so  far  none  have  publicly  announced  their 
candidacy. 

Scouts.— One  company  of  scouts,  the  Twenty-eighth,  arrived  at  Aparri  last 
March  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  recruits,  and  are  at  present  doing  duty  at 
that  town.  Their  relations  with  the  people  and  the  constabulary  are  extremely 
amicable,  and  their  presence  is  appreciated  by  the  comerclantes  on  account  of 
their  bringing  considerable  money  into  the  town. 

Municipal  police. — ^The  municipal  police,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  their 
strength  from  212  to  130,  have  during  the  past  year  been  more  or  less  demor- 
alized, but  are  now  slowly  recovering  and  the  results  obtained  from  their  service . 
are  fairly  satisfactory,  considering  their  strength.  In  most  cases  the  local  police 
are  poorly  paid,  and  to  enable  them  to  exist  they  are  obliged  to  have  some 
outside  source  of  income.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  no  remedy  for  this, 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  towns  to  raise  sufilcient  funds,  but  by  persistent 
effort  we  hope  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiency,  even  with  the  present  reduced 
strength,  to  what  we  obtained  under  the  old  strength. 

I  LOCOS    NORTE. 

This  province  is  at  present  in  good  condition  as  regard^  peace.  An  attempt 
was  made  last  August  to  organize  an  unlawful  band  under  the  leadership  of 
Valentin  Butardo,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  wide-awake  governor  the  matter 
was  nipped  in  the  bud.  One  hundred  arrests,  including  Butardo,  were  made, 
thereby  putting  a  quietus  on  the  movement 

Carabao  thieving  still  continues  and  while  the  thieves  are  being  rounded  up 
by  the  constabulary  and  local  police,  they  so  far  have  failed  to  eliminate  the 
abuse. 

A  source  of  annoyance  has  been  the  desultory  attacks,  with  murderous  in- 
tention, made  by  the  non-Christians  on  people  working  in  the  fields  In  outlying 
barrios.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  cover  the  mountain  sections  by  patrols  so 
as  to  afford  people  there  the  necessary  protection. 

As  to  the  prosperity  of  the  province,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  people  are 
very  much  contented.  The  crops  have  been  exceptionally  large,  the  only  pos- 
sible exception  being  in  the  extreme  north,  but  even  there  contentment  seems 
to  prevail. 

Religious  and  political. — The  church  property  question  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Aglipayanos  is  a  subject  of  adjudication  at  present.  Evidence  is  now 
being  Introduced  by  both  sides  in  support  of  their  separate  contentions,  and  the 
discussion  with  reference  to  the  question  has  been  such  that  gives  no  doubt 
but  what  the  matter  will  be  settled  amicably.  With  reference  to  the  coming  elec- 
tion, the  people  are  too  busy  with  material  affairs,  and  the  interest  is  practically 
confined  to  the  candidates  and  their  immediate  followers.  As  the  time  for  the 
election  approaches  however,  efforts  are  being  made  to  stimulate  this  Interest 
among  the  people. 
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Scouts. — There  are  no  scoats  or  other  military  organisation  In  this  province. 

Municipal  police. — Regular  inspections  of  the  municipal  police  have  been 
made  during  the  year,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  been  found  to  be 
fairly  efficient  The  cooi)eratlonof  the  police  force  with  the  constabulary  has  not 
been  all  that  could  be  desired.  This  I  do  not  believe  was  due  to  any  diffidence 
on  their  part,  but  rather  from  lack  of  proper  instruction  as  to  how  far  their 
cooperation  with  the  constabulary  should  extend.  It  is  hoped  that  this  condi- 
tion will  be  largely  Improved,  and  the  constabulary  and  municipal  police  so 
work  in  unison  that  the  pernicious  traffic  of  the  carabao  thief  will  be  sup- 
pressed. 

I  LOCOS    SDR-ABBA. 

The  conditions  are  good,  in  fact  the  past  year  is  claimed  to  be  the  most 
prosperous  in  its  history.  The  production  of  maguey,  and  the  price  obtained, 
has  been  far  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  producer.  Great  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  this  plant,  not  only  In  Ilocos  Sur  but 
also  in  Ilocos  Norte. 

During  the  past  year,  Vlgan  shipped  to  Manila  16,369  quintales  ma^ey, 
63  quintales  afiil  (indigo),  499  quintales  tobacco,  and  5,000  piculs  sugar. 

The  people  are  without  doubt  contented,  and  evidence  of  their  prosperity 
can  be  seen  in  the  Improvements  being  made  in  their  homes,  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  the  neat  and  dressy  appearance  of  the  boys  and  girls  at- 
t^iding  school. 

Even  Abra,  that  has  practically  been  dead  so  far  as  any  evidence  could  be 
seen  of  their  trying  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  Insurrection,  is  now 
waking  up  and  preparing  to  put  on  new  clothes  by  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings.   They  have  had  there  an  excellent  crop  of  tobacco,  com,  and  palay. 

Having  no  organized  band  of  ladrones.  a  spirit  of  tranquillity  prevalla  Were 
It  not  for  the  pernicious  thefts  of  carabao,  an  abuse  that  still  continues,  and  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  in  the  outlying  barrios  of  Abra  against  attacks  of  the  head 
hunters,  there  would  be  little  to  do  but  look  after  the  usual  crimes  committed 
everjrwhere. 

*  Political  and  religious.— The  religious  conditions  are  very  satisfactory,  all  of 
the  different  religious  schisms  following  their  respective  beliefs  without  the  use 
of  any  violence  whatever.  Whatever  differences  there  may  be  extend  no  further 
than  in  a  large  expenditure  of  words.  The  political  situation  is  quiet,  although 
the  various  candidates  for  the  Assembly  are  working  tooth  and  nail  to  gain 
mipremacy  at  the  coming  election.  The  people  in  general,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  be  very  much  Interested.  The  only  one  of  the  three  districts  In  which  there 
Is  the  least  contest  Is  the  second  or  southern  half  of  Ilocos  Sur.  The  arrange- 
ment of  "  fences  "  for  the  election  for  governor  and  third  member  Is  going  mer- 
rily along,  and  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  rivalry  at  present  between  the  presidente 
of  Vlgan,  who  Is  a  candidate  for  the  former  office,  and  the  present  incumbent. 
This  rivalry  at  times  is  such  that  the  feeling  between  the  candidates  savors 
somewhat  of  a  personal  character,  and  a  hot  campaign  Is  looked  forward  to  as 
the  time  for  election  approaches. 

Scouts. — ^There  are  no  scouts  or  other  military  organization  in  this  province. 

Municipal  police. — The  municipal  police  are  in  general  doing  good  work,  but 
the  pay  is  too  small  to  attract  efficient  men,  the  average  pay  being  only  P7. 
The  fallacy  of  having  a  poorly  paid  protective  force  was  shown  In  the  towns  of 
Cabuagao,  Bangued,  and  Danglas,  where  it  was  shown  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  rob  the  municipal  treasury  and  that  these  attempts  were  traced  to  the 
municipal  police.  The  senior  Inspector  is  endeavoring  to  Increase  their  efficiency 
and  Incidentally  prevails  on  the  municipal  authorities  to  the  extent  of  raising 
the  standard  by  holding  out  the  inducement  of  a  higher  salary.  Regular 
monthly  inspections  are  made,  and  so  far  as  their  equipment  and  personal 
appearance  are  concerned,  they  are  very  good. 


The  present  conditions  are  unusually  quiet  No  outlaw  organizations  are 
known  to  exist.  During  the  year  there  has  been  considerable  carabao  stealing, 
but  this  abuse  has  been  very  materially  diminished.  As  this  carabao  stealing 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  on  the  border  line  between  Isabela  and  Cagayan, 
and  was  believed  to  be  with  the  connivance  of  certain  municipal  officials,  a 
detachment  was  stationed  at  San  Isidro,  Isabela.    By  the  making  of  a  few 
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arreets  and  patroUng  the  affected  districts,  the  desired  moral  effect  has  been 
obtained,  ao  that  carabao  stealing  is  now  an  exception  rather  than  the  rale,  as 
formerly. 

The  bagnio  of  S^t«nl>^  18, 1906,  which  played  snch  havoc  in  the  Province  of 
Cagayan,  also  caused  great  destruction  in  Isabela,  the  Tabacalera  Company, 
Weber  Broth^*a,  and  Don  Manuel  Nieto  being  the  heaviest  losera  All  tobacco 
and  com  from  £2chague  to  Gauayan  was  lost  Many  houses  were  destroyed  and 
animals  lost.  Only  by  herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  constabulary  and 
provincial  government  were  the  people  of  the  lower  valley  saved  from  starva- 
tion. Hardly  had  the  people  recovered  from  the  effect  of  this  disaster  when  they 
were  a^ain  visited  by  a  more  terrific  storm.  The  Cagayan  River  submerging 
the  surrounding  country  and  causing  immense  destruction  to  the  tobacco  inter- 
ests almost  brought  the  people  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  which  would  have 
been  inevitable  had  not  the  province  distributed  rice  among  the  sufferers. 

About  this  time  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  the  senior  inspector. 
Captain  Poggi,  wait  into  the  Mayayao  country,  with  a  view  to  preventing  a  head 
hunting  expedition  into  Nueva  Ylzcaya.  In  this  they  were  forestalled  by  the 
Igorots  of  Mayayao,  who  had  already  gone  and  secured  the  required  number  of 
heads.  While  returning  from  this  expedition  the  larger  portion  of  the  command 
under  Lieutenant  Crockett  were  caught  on  the  other  side  of  the  Magat  River, 
which  had  risen  to  an  unusual  height  by  tlie  unprecedented  floods  which  ctevas- 
tated  the  entire  valley  at  the  time.  In  this  predicament  they  were  obliged  to 
remain  three  days  without  food,  all  effort  to  relieve  their  situation  from  the 
outside  and  by  themselves  having  proved  unavailing.  Five  lives  were  lost,  2 
constabulary  soldiers  and  3  cargadores.  These  men  volunteered  to  make  the 
attempt  of  crossing  the  river  In  search  of  food,  only  to  be  swept  under  the 
treach^ous  current  and  dashed  against  the  rocks  below.  No  trace  o(  the  bodies 
has  ever  been  found. 

Another  expedition  was  taken  in  January  into  the  Mayayao  country  under 
command  of  Captain  Olson.  The  object  of  this  was  similar  to  the  one  pre- 
viously made,  1.  e.,  to  prevent  Mayayao  from  making  a  punitive  expedition 
against  Alimit,  a  rancherla  of  Nueva  Viscaya.  The  former  were  contemplat- 
ing such  a  step  for  the  purpose  of  taking  heads  in  retaliation  for  some  that 
had  previously  be^i  taken  by  Alimit  This  detachment  succeeding  in  arriving 
before  any  damage  liad  l)een  done,  and  undertook  to  argue  with  the  Mayayao 
people  as  to  the  necessity  of  giving  up  this  custom.  To  all  arguments  their 
answer  was  the  counting  of  three  fingers,  to  indicate  that  that  number  of  heads 
had  been  taken  and  it  would  require  three  heads  from  the  other  rancherla  to 
bring  about  peace.  However,  they  were  induced  to  let  the  matter  drop  for  the 
present  and  to  keep  peace  so  long  as  the  other  rancherla  did. 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  these  two  rancberias  had  been  at  war  with 
each  other  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  American  occupation,  but  on  the 
arrival  of  the  latter  they  were  ordered  to  make  peace.  This  was  done  and 
the  usual  pledges  given  by  the  exchange  of  presents.  This  peace  agreement 
was  kept  until  about  four  years  ago,  when  it  was  broken  by  the  Mayayao 
people,  the  reason  being  given  that  the  agreement  was  no  longer  binding,  as 
the  grass  on  the  ground  where  the  peace  meeting  had  been  held  was  dead. 
Since  then  the  war  l)etween  these  people  has  been  kept  up,  and  probably  20 
heads  have  been  taken  by  each  side.  To  discourage  this  head-hunting  practice, 
and  establish  a  more  peaceful  and  secure  footing,  a  detachment  of  consmbulary, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Schuele,  has  been  established  at  Mayayao. 
However,  as  there  Is  practically  a  rice  famine,  the  subsistence  of  the  command 
and  the  transportation  of  supplies  becomes  a  serious  problem. 

Since  the  detachment  has  been  stationed  at  Mayayao  they  have  succeeded 
In  preventing  several  fights.  About  a  month  ago  30  Igorots,  accompanied  by 
1  corporal  and  2  soldiers,  left  for  the  Machanan.  While  cutting  timbers  for 
the  new  constabulary  cuartel  now  being  built  a  band  of  Ynulubans  appeared 
on  the  hill  above  them,  and  others  of  the  same  band  on  the  hill  opposite. 
The  Mayayaos  called  and  asked  if  th^  were  friends.  The  Ynulubans  replied 
that  they  did  not  want  to  be  friends  with  the  Mayayaos  and  threw  their  spears 
at  them.  The  soldiers  then  fired  4  rounds  at  the  Tnulul>an8,  who  ran  off. 
No  one  was  hurt 

In  the  maintenance  of  the  law  throughout  the  Christian  part  of  the  province, 
the  greatest  obstacle  is  the  pettifogging  **  pica  pleltos,"  with  whom  the  province 
seems  to  abound,  and  their  satellites,  with  a  sprinkling  of  such  disgruntled 
spirits  as  have  been  the  recipients  of  justice.    As  an  Instance  of  the  affrontery 
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of  these  gentry,  I  may  cite  a  case  at  Canayan,  where  two  prisoners  were 
brought  before  the  justice  of  the  peace,  tried  and  sentenced  to  twenty  days  by 
the  court,  and  remanded  to  jail  under  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  of  the  mu- 
nicipal police.  A  day  or  .two  after  one  of  these  pettifogging  disturbers  pre- 
sented himself  at  a  council  meeting  and  demanded  to  know  by  what  right  these 
men  were  detained,  and  by  a  perversion  of  facts  he  convinced  the  presidente 
and  council  that  they  had  a  case  of  illegal  detention  on  their  hands,  with  the 
result  that  he  secured  the  release  of  the  prisoners. 

Economically  the  people  are  about  as  well  off  as  they  have  been  for  tlie  past 
two  or  three  years,  having  recovered  from  the  disastrous  floods  of  September 
and  November,  1906.  Of  course  there  are  still  a  number  of  people  who  have 
not  been  able  to  rebuild  their  houses,  which  were  swept  away  at  that  time, 
but  they  are  being  taken  care  of  by  their  more  fortunate  friends  and  relatives. 

There  are  no  epidemic  diseases  prevalent,  and  the  general  healthfulness  of 
the  people  is  good* 

The  tobacco  crop  has  turned  out  very  good,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  price 
will  be  much  higher,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  same  in  Cagayan. 

Religious  and  politicaL — With  regard  to  the  religious  and  political  status^ 
there  have  been  no  religious  disturbances  of  any  kind  during  the  past  year. 
In  fact  the  temperament  of  the  two  peoples  who  constitute  tlie  bulk  of  the 
population  is  such  that  a  possibility  of  any  serious  difference  is  reduced  to 
the  minimum.  The  native  Cagayano  is  too  apathetic  and  the  Ilocano  too  busy 
with  his  material  welfare.  Politics  seem  to  play  but  a  small  pari  In  the  affairs 
of  the  people.  Five  candidates  are  in  the  field  for  representatives  of  the  As- 
sembly, none  of  whom  seem  to  have  any  following,  and  the  campaign  is  bein^ 
carried  on  in  such  a  manner  that  one  would  never  suspect  anything  of  the  kind 
was  going  on. 

Scouts. — There  are  no  scouts  or  any  other  military  organization  in  this 
province. 

Municipal  police, — A  marked  improvement  in  the  municipal  police  has  beea 
noticeable  in  the  last  three  months  in  their  general  appearance  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  perform  their  duties.  This  is  the  result  of  sweeping  clianges 
that  have  been  made  in  the  personnel.  In  Ilagan  the  former  captain  of  police 
was  allowed  to  resign  on  account  of  general  inefficiency,  and  10  of  the  police 
were  dismissed  and  charges  preferred  against  them  for  complicity  in  thieving 
carried  on  by  the  provincial  guard.  In  Catmgan  Nuevo  the  lieutenant  la 
charge  of  the  police  was  requested  to  resign  on  account  of  irregularities  in 
office.  At  EiChague  an  American  has  been  appointed  lieutenant  of  police  and 
he  has  brought  the  force  of  that  town  up  to  a  very  good  state  of  efficiency. 
In  the  remaining  towns  the  police  forces  are  very  small,  consisting  of  four 
or  five  in  each  town  and  the  efficiency  is  correspondingly  lessened.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  dismiss  various  members  in  nearly  all  of  the  towns 
for  inattention  to  their  duties,  and  other  derelictions,  so  that  the  force  is  now 
gradually  assuming  the  semblance  of  an  effective  organisation,  and  their  work 
of  late  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  As  far  as  practicable  inspections  of  the 
police  are  made  monthly  and  show  a  marked  improvement  both  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  efficiency.  The  improvement  of  the  police  force  and  general 
condition  of  the  province  is  largely  due  to  the  activity  of  Captain  Olson,  w1k> 
is  a  recent  appointee  as  senior  inspector. 

LA    UNION. 

• 

The  province  of  La  Union,  generally  speaking,  has  been  quiet  and  free  from 
organized  bands  of  ladrones  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  Like 
other  provinces  along  the  coast  it  has  had  its  share  of  petty  robberies,  but 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  these  have  been  committed  by  the  people  living  in  the 
provinces  of  Pangasinan  and  Tarlac.  La  Union,  owing  to  its  location,  is  the 
thoroughfare  between  Pangasinan  and  I  locos  Sur,  and  people  making  trips 
north  and  south  are  obliged  to  pass  through  it,  so  that  when  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  criminal  element  they  rob  the  people  in  the.  isolated  barrios. 
The  presidentes  of  all  the  pueblos  along  the  main  road  have  given  orders  to 
the  effect  that  all  strangers  In  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective  pueblos, 
must  remain  near  the  tribunals  at  night  and  not  in  the  barrios  as  has  been 
their  custom  in  the  past. 

La  Union,  considering  its  large  population,  location,  and  number  of  transients 
from  other  provinces,  has  but  few  criminals.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  have  been  17  cases  of  robbery  reported,  and  18  persons  arrested  for  same. 
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Of  the  18  arrested  7  were  from  Pangaslnan,  4  from  Tarlac,  and  7  residents  of 
La  Union,  wliicli  goes  to  show  that  the  majority  of  the  criminals  operating  here 
belong  to  other  provinces.  This  province  is  practically  free  from  carabao 
ladrones,  there  being  only  now  and  then  an  isolated  case. 

During  the  past  year  tliree  bagnios  visited  this  province,  one  on  September 
«,  1906,  one  on  September  19,  1906,  and  one  on  September  27,  1906.  The  first 
two  did  little  or  no  damage,  but  the  last  one  destroyed  crops  and  buildings  to 
the  value  of  about  mO,000  in  the  pueblos  located  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province. 

In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1906,  tlie  diseases  surra  and  rinder- 
pest broke  out  among  the  animals  in  the  southern  half  of  the  province  and 
killed  about  175  ponies  and  150  carabao.'  At  the  present  writing  some  animals 
are  dying  in  the  pueblos  of  Tubao  and  Santa  Tom&s,  but  there  are  no  symp- 
toms of  the  diseases  mentioned  above. 

Religious  and  political. — The  religious  conditions  In  the  province  are  quiet 
and  peaceful  throughout  the  entire  district.  At  present  there  are  three 
churches — Aglipayano,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant  During  the  past 
eleven  months  there  has  been  no  trouble  between  the  followers  of  these  orders, 
as  each  confines  itself  to  its  particular  work  and  interferes  in  no  way  with  its 
neighbor's  vlews»  customs,  religious  rites,  or  belief. 

The  political  situation  is  somewhat  strained  and  unpleasant,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  two  strong  factions  in  the  field,  both  of  which  are  trying 
to  down  the  other  with  a  view  to  gaining  supremacy  in  the  question  of  the 
coming  election  for  governor.  The  Hon.  €k>vernor  Luna  heads  one  faction,  and 
Se£k>r  Sixto  Zandueta,  of  Santo  Tomfis,  is  the  leader  of  the  other.  Sefior  Zan- 
dueta  was  defeated  at  the  last  election  for  governor  by  Governor  Luna. 

Scouts. — There  are  no  scouts  in  this  province,  but  at  Camp  Wallace,  near  San 
Fernando,  there  Is  one  squadron  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry. 

Municipal  police. — The  municipal  police,  until  November  15,  1906,  were  under 
the  control  of  their  respective  presldentes,  but  on  the  recommendation  of  Gov- 
ernor Luna  they  were  then  placed  under  the  control  of  the  senior  inspector. 
The  improvement  in  the  police  force,  both  in  appearance  and  efficiency,  is 
marked,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  senior  inspector,  approved  by  the 
provincial  board,  the  municipalities  have  increased  the  pay  of  the  police  force, 
with  the  result  that  an  intelligent  force  is  now  doing  duty  and  cooperating 
with  the  constabulary  in  a  manner  tliat  is  extremely  gratifying.  The  interest 
tliat  the  provincial  governor  has  shown  in  the  constabulary  and  in  our  efforts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  the  municipal  police  is  very  encouraging,  and  the  zeal 
with  which  he  keeps  after  the  municipalities  toward  a  successful  prosecution 
of  criminals,  by  his  constant  visits  to  those  places  requiring  his  advice,  speaks 
volumes  for  the  present  peaceful  conditions  prevailing. 

LEPANTO-BONTOC 

The  peace  condition  between  the  many  rancherias  is  exceptionally  good. 
Igorots  to  the  south  and  southeast  from  Banaue  (Nueva  Vizcaya),  Barling, 
and  Lias,  come  all  the  way  through  the  province  to  Cervantes,  or  for  that 
matter  go  clear  through  to  Candon,  to  do  their  trading,  and  from  the  north 
they  come  as  far  as  Bangad  and  Mabuntot  for  the  same  purpose — this  without 
soldier  protection.  Ilocano  merchants  come  in  scores  over  the  new  Tagudin- 
Cervantes  trail  and  have  gone  as  far  as  Lubuagan,  bringing  in  their  wares  for 
pale  or  trade.  Of  course  from  Bontoc  to  Lubuagan  these  merchants  accompany 
the  constabulary  patrol,  but  even  so,  It  is  something  they  would  not  have  done 
two  years  ago  and  not  for  love  or  money,  even  with  a  strong  guard,  four  years 
ago.  Many  merchants  go  in  from  the  Abra  side  through  Balbalasan  to  Lubua- 
gan without  any  protection  whatever. 

Elxpedltions  have  been  made  to  Barling,  Lias,  Bangayao,  and  Mayayao,  Isa- 
bela,  also  to  Nanon  and  Tabuc.  Patrols  are  made  semimonthly  from  Bontoc 
and  Lubuagan,  meeting  at  the  rancheria  of  Butbut  and  weekly  from  Bontoc  to 
the  top  of  Polis  Mountain,  meeting  the  patrols  from  Banaue,  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

During  the  past  year  the  province  has  made  great  progress  in  road  and  trail 
building.  The  Tagudln-Cervantes  road,  though  not  completed,  is  open  to  traffic, 
and  will  no  doubt  prove  of  inestimable  value.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  work  of 
road  or  trail  building  could  have  made  any  material  progress  without  the  aid 
of  the  constabulary.  Not  through  any  fault  of  the  supervisor,  but  lack  of 
hell) — the  right  kind  of  help — Igorots  with  some  authority.  The  province  Is 
in  a  majority  of  cases  furnished  an  American  foreman  who  lias  been  assisted 
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by  a  noncomtniBgioned  officer  and  six  eonstabalary  soldiers,  and  in  many  cases 
tbe  constabulary  alone  have  ioolced  after  repairs  to  trails  and  bridges.  Conse- 
quently the  trails  are  in  fairly  good  condition. 

The  trails  from  Bontoc  to  Lubuagan,  52  miles,  and  from  Lubnagan  to  Bal- 
balasan,  24  miles,  have  l)een  repaired  with  the  constabulary  assistance.  Also 
a  new  trail  from  Lubuagan  to  Mabuntot,  a  distance  of  6  miles,  and  one  now 
under  construction  from  Lubuagan  to  Lut>o,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  lialf 
of  which  is  completed. 

Any  temporary  slides,  washouts,  etc.,  to  the  trails  are  always  looked  after 
and  repaired  by  the  constabulary.  Camarines  or  resting  houses  have  been  con- 
structed under  constabulary  supervision  at  Sadanga  Danu,  Tinglayan,  and 
Bangad.  These  camarines  are  an  absolute  necessity,  especially  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  travelers  or  patrols  are  caught  in  a  bagnio  between  the  rancherias 
and  unable  4o  cross  the  rivers. 

Some  six  or  seven  miners  are  at  work  at  Mancayan  and  Suyoc,  mostly  doing 
their  assessment  work.  The  old  Balbas  copper-mine  workings  at  Mancayan 
have  l)een  cleaned  out  and  retlmbered  where  same  was  necessary.  In  doing 
this  thousands  of  tons  of  valuable  copper  ore  have  been  deposited  on  the  dumps 
ready  for  smelter.  A  copper  placer  claim  taken  up  below  the  large  copper  mines 
has  l>een  worked.  The  copper  ore  (float)  has  been  piled  up  on  the  sides  of  the 
creek,  so  as  to  not  be  washed  away  by  heavy  floods.  Several  thousand  feet  of 
cross-cut  tunneling  have  been  driven,  and  more  activity  in  the  mining  region 
can  be  seen  to-day  than  ever  before  during  American  occupation.  The  gold 
properties  at  Suyoc  are  also  being  worked,  especially  so  across  the  east  fork 
of  th^  Abra  Uiver  at  Dugong,  where  some  valuable  gold  ore  is  being  taken  out 
and  shipped  to  the  States  for  smelting.  The  Igorots  are  always  taking  out 
more  or  less  gold,  both  from  the  river  and  quartz. 

A  promoting  company — the  I^efwinto  Mining  Company — has  l>een  incorporated, 
with  such  men  as  Mr.  Wood,  of  Smith  Bell  &  Co.,  I>octor  McDill,  Mr.  Wolfe, 
of  Castle  Brothers,  and  others,  at  the  head  of  it.  This  company  has  bonded 
some  40  to  60  claims,  agreeing  to  pay  for  same  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  to  $75,000 
per  claim  in  the  three  years*  time.  The  company  has  secured  from  the  Com- 
mission a  franchise  to  build  an  automobile  road  from  the  coast  to  Mancayan. 
It  is  intended  to  run  into  Bangar,  La  Union.  It  is  expected  that  work  on  this 
new  road  and  on  smelting,  etc.,  will  be  l)egun  before  the  end  of  1908. 

Religious  and  political,— -The  question  of  religion  or  politics  is  not  a  disturb- 
ing element  with  the  Igorot.  There  are,  however,  several  Episcopal  mis- 
sionaries located  at  Sagada  and  at  Bontoc,  and  there  is  a  movement  on  foot 
to  establish  Catholic  missionaries  there. 

A  sawmill  is  being  operated  by  the  Episcpoal  missionary  organixation  at 
Sagada,  which  will  undoubtedly  afford  work  to  many  of  the  Filipinos  located 
In  this  locality,  as  well  as  enable  other  interested  parties  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  lumber  that  is  not  required  for  the  erection  of  Episcopal  buildings. 

Scouts, — There  are  no  scouts  or  other  military  organization  In  this  province. 

Municipal  police, — The  only  semblance  of  police  are  located  at  Cervantes 
and  Tagudin,  the  latter  in  the  Amburayan  district,  recently  belonging  to  Ilocos 
Sur.  The  police  force  of  the  latter  town  Is  fairly  eflicient,  but  is  capable  of 
doing  better  work.  In  the  various  rancherias  they  have  policemen,  or  rather 
tliey  are  called  "  polistas,"  whose  duty  is  practically  confined  to  serving  as 
messengers  to  the  municipal  authorities,  or  carrying  letters  from  one  rancheria 
to  another,  and  securing  forage  for  animals  of  ofllcials  passing  through  the  prov- 
ince, or  cargadores  for  the  transportation  of  cargo. 

MEDICAL    ORGANIZATION. 

The  rei)ort  of  the  district  surgeon  Is  herewith  given  in  full : 

BuBEAU  OF  Constabulary,  Medical  Division, 

Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur,  June  SO,  J907, 
The  Adjutant  Fourth  Constabulary  District, 

Vigan,  P,  I, 
Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  district  director,  I 
have  the  honor  to  render  the  following  rejwrt  of  the  operations  of  the  medical 
division  of  this  district  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1007: 
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The  personnel  of  tbe  medical  division  consists  of  2  medical  officers,  1  ser- 
geant, 1  corporal,  and  9  privates,  distributed  as  follows :  One  medical  officer,  1 
sergeant,  and  2  privates  at  Vigan ;  1  medical  officer  and  3  privates  at  Tngue- 
garao ;  1  corporal  and  1  private  In  Isabela ;  1  private  each  in  Lepanto-Bontoc, 
Cagayan,  and  La  Union. 

The  personnel,  both  commissioned  and  enlisted,  while  sufficient  heretofore. 
Is  sadly  inadequate  because  of  the  addition  of  two  subprovinces  to  the  district 
and  the  increase  in  constabulary  stations. 

HOSPITALS. 

There  are  two  hospitals  In  the  district— one  at  Vigan  and  one  at  Tngnegarao. 

The  Vigan  Ho^ital  occupies  a  small  but  well-adapted  building,  and  the  equip- 
ment,  while  not  all  that  may  be  desired,  is  fair.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  the 
treatment  of  insular  and  provincial  employees. 

The  Tuguegarao  Hospital  is  located  in  an  old  nipa  building,  which  is  neither 
sanitary  nor  comfortable.  Unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure 
a  better  building  for  this  hospital. 

There  were  admitted  to  the  Vigan  Hospital  44  cases,  as  follows:  Febrile 
diseases,  12;  gastro-intestinal,  3;  surgical,  12;  venereal,  4;  other  ailments,  12; 
nnmber  of  deaths,  0. 

The  Tuguegarao  Hospital  treated  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1906,  to 
May  31,  1907,  80  cases,  as  follows:  Febrile  diseases,  47;  gastro-intestinal,  11; 
surgical,  4 ;  venereal,  6 ;  other  ailments,  12 ;  number  of  deaths,  0. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  health  of  the  command,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  exceptionally  good,  though  of  course  the  figures  do  not  show  the 
large  number  of  men  treated  who  were  not  excused  from  duty. 

The  entire  command  was  vaccinated  during  the  past  year,  and  all  stations 
in  the  district,  excepting  Cervantes  and  Bontoc,  were  inspected  by  a  medical 
officer. 

RECOM  M  BNDAT I ON8. 

Owing  to  the  large  nnmber  of  isolated  constabulary  stations  in  the  district 
it  is  respectfully  recommended  that  a  medical  officer  be  assigned  in  charge 
of  the  Vigan  Hospital,  so  that  the  district  surgeon  may  be  foot  loose  and  be 
able  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  any  station  when 'necessary. 

The  recommendation  of  my  predecessor — Captain  Wheatte — in  the  last  an- 
nual report  in  connection  with  the  training  of  men  from  each  company  in  first 
aid,  etc.,  is  heartily  concurred  in. 

Very  respectfully,  C.  H.  Soix,  District  Surgeon, 

CONCLUSION. 

Cattle  stealing, — There  seems  to  be  a  belief  throughout  the  district  that  where 
cattle  stealing  is  done  by  individuals,  and  is  not  triable  under  act  No.  1121,  the 
punishment  meted  out  does  not  fit  the  crime.  Particularly  is  this  so  when  a 
criminal  charged  with  the  crime  of  *'  hurto,"  on  pleading  guilty,  as  a  rule  re- 
ceives the  minimum  punishment. 

While  cattle  thieving  is  not  so  great  a  menace  to  society  as  the  crime  coming 
under  the  bandolerismo  act,  the  injury  to  the  small  farmer  is  just  as  great.  A 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  is  caused  from  the  fact  that  persons  convicted  of 
this  crime,  after  serving  their  sentence,  proceed  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again. 
The  abuse  in  this  respect  was  so  great  in  the  province  of  Ilocos  Norte  that 
the  matter  was  discussed  seriously  by  the  assembly  of  presidentes  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  remedy  for  the  evil.  Furthermore,  another  difficulty  that  seems 
not  to  have  been  adequately  provided  for  is  the  tendency  of  many  persons  when 
arrested  for  cattle  stealing  to  present  the  testimony  that  the  animals  found  in 
their  possession  had  not  been  turned  over  to  the  municipal  authorities  through 
ignorance  or  for  some  other  reason.  It  would  seem  that  act  No.  1147  does  not 
cover  the  cattle-reglstratlon  question  sufficiently  to  provide  a  punishment  that 
will  eliminate  this  abuse  and  impress  the  finder  with  the  necessity  of  delivering 
strayed  animals  to  the  proper  authorities  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  diligence. 

Necessity  for  increased  strength, — In  view  of  the  extent  of  territory  to  be 
covered  and  the  necessity  of  American  officers  In  charge  of  stations  In  non- 
Christian  districts,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  Increasing  the  number  of 
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companies  In  this  district  to  14  Instead  of  11,  making  the  antborlzed  enlifted 
stren^h  for  the  district  612  instead  of  562,  as  at  present — an  increase  of  50  and 
a  corresponding  increase  of  6  officers. 

If  it  is  the  desire  to  .carry  on  our  worlt  among  the  non-Christians  to  a  soc- 
cessful  issue,  it  is  suicidal  to  have  a  detachment  of  soldiers  not  commanded  by 
an  American  officer  at  any  station  in  Lepanto-Bontoc,  or  in  the  non-Otiristian 
districts  of  Cagayan,  Isabela,  or  Ilocos  Norte.  The  work  of  handling  the  many 
disputes  and  disposing  of  the  many  complaints  which  constantly  present  them- 
selves  to  the  officer  commanding  a  constabulary  detachment  among  the  non- 
Christians  is  such  that  the  ordinary  soldier  would  l>e  a  dangerous  man  to  regu- 
late them,  separated  as  he  is  so  far  from  his  immediate  commander. 

In  the  province  the  following  towns  or  rancherlas  have  constabulary  stations : 
Cervantes,  Bontoc,  Lubuagan,  Balbalasan,  and  Tagndln.  Stations  will  very 
soon  be  established  at  Manga  11  and  Tabuc,  both  in  the  new  subprovince  of 
Kallnga.  None  of  these  stations  are  capable  of  being  reached  from  within  one 
and  a  half  to  two  ddys  from  the  next  nearest  station,  and  from  Bontoc  where 
the  office  of  the  senior  inspector  is  located,  to  the  stations  of  Mangali«  Balba- 
lasan, Tabuc,  and  Tagudin  it  is  a  distance  of  from  three  and  a  half  to  five  days 
when  the  rivers  are  fordable,  which  is  very  uncertain  during  the  rainy  season. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  following  be  authorized  as  the  number 
of  companies  and  the  maximum  enlisted  strength  of  the  different  provinces  of 
this  district,  this  strength  being  considered  the  very  lowest  at  which  anything 
like  satisfactory  work  can  be  done : 

^***i2?°j  ^i^      Present  aathorised  streogtli,  2  compftoiea  ot 

First  company 45  50  men  each. 

Second  company 40 

Third  company 40 

Total 125 

Ilocos  Norte : 

First  company 1 40 

Second  company 40 

Total 80 

Ilocos  Bur : 

First  company 40 

Second  company 40 

Third  company 40 

Total ^ 120 

Isabela : 

First  company 45 

Second  company 45 

Total 90 

La   Union : 

First  company 50 

LepantoBontoc : 

First  company 45 

Second  company 45 

Third  company 45 

Total 135 

Summary :  ^^^ 

Fourteen  companies 600 

Noncommissioned  staff 12 

Grand  total 612 


Present   authorised   strength,  1  company   of 
50  men. 


Present  authorised  strength,  8  companies  of 
50  men  each. 


Present  authorised  strength,  2  companies  of 
50  men  each. 


Same. 


Present  authorized  strength,  2  companies  of 
50  men  each. 


The  above  remarks  I  trust  will  not  be  construed  as  being  pessimistic,  or  that 
the  district  is  going  backward.  We  can  continue  to  do  our  work  with  the 
present  strength,  but  I  believe  that  with  the  opening  up  of  the  new  non- 
Christian  districts,  our  cliances  of  doing  so  much  and  of  taking  such  a  large 
part  in  this  work  of  development  would  be  so  great  that  I  have  stated  condi- 
tions frankly,  and  recommended  the  above  increase  in  strength  that  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  results  may  be  assured. 

Very  respectfully,  Thomas  I.  Mair, 

District  Director. 
The  Executive  Inspectob,  Bureau  of  Oonstabulaby, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
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XSPOXT  OF  DISTBICT  DIBECTOX,  FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Fifth  Constabxtlabt  District, 

Office  of  District  Inspector, 
Zamhoanga,  P.  /.,  June  30^  1907. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  events,  operations, 
general  conditions,  and  progress  in  the  fifth  constabulary  district  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1007 : 

The  district  comprises  the  provinces  of  Surigao  and  Misamis,  and  the  More 
Province,  which  is  subdivided  into  the  following  civil  administrative  districts: 
O>tabato,  Davao,  Lanao,  Sulu  Archipelago,  and  Zamboanga. 

Col.  W.  S.  Scott  was  district  director  until  December,  1000,  when  he  was 
relieved  by  Capt  Herman  Hall,  U.  S.  Army,  inspector  for  constabulary.  The 
latter  was  in  turn  relieved  by  the  undersigned  on  June  1,  last. 

The  following  officers  constitute  the  present  field  and  staff  at  these  head- 
quarters: Maj.  Peter  Borseth,  district  director;  First  Lieut.  R.  A.  Duclcworth- 
Ford,  district  adjutant;  Second  Lieut  H.  F.  Alexander,  district  supply  officer; 
Second  Lieut.  £.  L.  Dunsworth,  assistant  district  supply  officer. 

The  policy  of  the  government  of  the  Moro  Province  has  been  to  utilize  the 
constabulary  to  the  utmost,  and  many  civil  positions  of  trust  and  importance 
have  been  filled  by  our  officers,  in  addition  to  their  other  duties,  with  credit 
to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  the  administration.  Maj.  E.  W.  Griffith, 
senior  inspector,  constabulary  of  Lanao,  held  the  governorship  of  his  district 
with  considerable  success,  and  should  be  assigned  to  the  fifth  district  on  his 
return  from  leave  of  absence.  It  Is  the  present  Intention  of  the  legislative 
council  to  reappoint  him  gpvemor  of  Lanao,  which  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cnlt  district  to  handle  in  the  entire  province.  Capt.  Henry  Gilsheuser  is  dis- 
trict secretary  and  municipal  president  of  Cotabato,  and  several  other  officers 
hold  the  subordinate,  but  nevertheless  important,  positions  of  deputy  governor, 
tribal  ward  Justice,  auxiliary  Justice  of  the  peace,  etc. 

As  heretofore,  the  work  of  the  constabulary  in  this  district  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago,  particularly  In  respect  to 
the  handling  of  the  Moros  and  other  pagan  tribes,  and  the  authorities  have 
aimed  to  instill  the  first  principles  of  Just,  sound,  and  economical  government 
into  the  various  tribes  by  gaining  the  good  will  and  confidence  of  their  headmen, 
by  inducing  the  people  to  trade  through  the  Moro  exchanges,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tribal  ward  courts,  rather  than  by  more  drastic  and  forcible 
measures. 

PEACE  CONDITIONS. 

'  Peace  conditions  are  generally  good  throughout  the  fifth  district,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Lanao,  and  they  have  steadily  and  materially  improved  in 
even  that  turbulent  region  during  the  past  twelve  months,  due  largely  to  the 
patience,  tact,  and  perseverance  of  Governors  Griffith  and  Palmer,  and  to  the 
dogged  and  incessant  work  of  the  constabulary  of  that  district,  who  have  be^i 
almost  continually  in  the  field. 

The  governor  and  department  commander  (General  Bliss)  is  gradually 
transferring  the  onus  of  maintaining  peace  more  apd  more  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  constabulary;  and  even  when  active  hostilities  are  afoot  in  Lanao,  the 
military  almost  invariably  act  In  support  of  the  constabulary  (If  they  take  the 
field  at  all),  and  the  latter  have  consistently  borne  the  brunt  of  any  opposition 
shown  by  the  outlaws.  For  this  reason  the  general-service  company  has  re- 
eaitly  been  increased  to  70  men — thereby  reducing  the  strength  of  other  com- 
panies in  the  district. 

The  Moro  exchanges,  or  trading  stations,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been 
established,  continue  to  flourish,  and  in  some  cases  have  shown  handsome 
profits.  They  have  tended  to  greatly  increase  the  trade  in  «uch  Jungle  products 
as  almaciga,  guttarpercha,  rubber,  ana  hemp  to  the  vast  material  benefit  of  the 
interior  tribes  who  have  gained  a  remarkable  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
American  Government  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations  of  the  more  war- 
like Moros. 

Sporadic  slavery  still  obtains  in  some  of  the  more  remote  and  least  explored 
regions,  but  Is  rapidly  being  suppressed ;  human  sacrifice  has  practically  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  considerable  check  has  been  placed  on  the  former 
despotic  character  of  the  sultans,  dattos,  hadjls,  and  other  beadmen. 

In  view  of  the  friction  that  has  lately  appeared  in  San  Francisco  over  the 
Japanese  on  the  school  question  and  other  issues,  it  may  be  noted  that  there 
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are  a  considerable  number  of  able-bodied  Japanese  (probabiy  200  or  more), 
resident  in  Zamboanga,  who  seem  to  carry  on  a  thriving  business  as  skilled 
laborers.  Most  of  the  building  and  carpentering  work  in  2^mboanga  is  done 
by  these  people,  and  owing  to  their  simple  and  economical  mode  of  existence, 
as  well  as  their  energy,  enterprise,  and  perseverence,  they  liave  succeeded  in 
ousting  both  Americans  and  Filipinos  from  competition  in  their  own  special 
lines. 

COTABATO. 

Governor:  MaJ.  C.  C.  Smith,  Philippine  Scouts. 

Secretary :  Capt  Henry  Gilsheuser,  Philippines  Constabulary. 

Senior  Inspector :  Capt.  Henry  Gilsheuer,  Philippines  Coutabulary. 

The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this  district  are  better  at  this  date  tliau  they 
liave  l>een  since  American  occupation.  No  organized  band  of  outlaws  is  known 
to  exist  nor  are  any  criminals  at  large.  Two  minor  engagements  with  outlaws 
under  Sultan  sa-Dlmabara  occurred  during  the  year,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  eight 
men  to  the  outlaws,  and  none  to  the  constabulary.  Dimabara  and  his  band 
have  all  since  l>een  either  killed  or  captured. 

Considerable  field  work  has  been  done  by  the  constabulary  of  Cotabato  during 
the  past  year,  with  excellent  results— "particularly  in  the  Buldoon  region,  which 
In  part  has  been  notoriously  unsettled.  While  no  actual  demonstrations  were 
made  against  the  government,  it  was  known  that  a  bad  element  existed  in  tliat 
part  of  the  country,  and  hitherto  found  it  a  secure  retreat.  No  cedulas  had 
ever  been  taken  out,  and  the  dattos  were  inclined  to  be  dilatory  In  responding 
to  requests  of  the  authorities.  Since  Lieutenant  Furlong's  and  Captain  John- 
son's expeditions  (February  25  to  May  3,  1907),  however,  conditions  in  Buldoon 
have  vastly  changed  for  the  better.  Every  known  criminal  or  outlaw  has  been 
accounted  for,  trails  have  been  opened  up,  the  country  has  been  mapped,  towns 
and  barrios  have  been  visited,  and  the  headmen  have  been  made  to  realize  that 
further  lawlessness  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  that  they  must  mend  their  ways 
or  forfeit  their  liberty. 

The  district  of  Cotabato  covers  an  enormous  territory,  over  which  a  single 
company  of  constabulary  can  not  hope  to  exercise  a  very  appreciable  Influence. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  Marldlago  and  Cabacan  country,  and  the  regions 
south  of  Lake  Buluan,  where  the  inhabitants  are  hardly  aware  of  the  exlst.ence 
of  the  American  people. 

Political  and  religious  conditions  are  quiet 


Governor,  First  Lieut.  Allen  Walker,  Philippine  Scouts;  secretary,  Mr. 
Orvllle  Wood ;  senior  Inspector,  First  Lieut.  W.  J.  Platka,  acting. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  great  hemp-producing  districts  of  Mindanao,  and 
there  are  at  present  well  over  40  American  plantations  scattered  along  the 
Gulf  of  Davao,  from  Tagun  in  the  north  to  Banos  in  the  south,  beside  those 
representing  European  and  Filipino  Interests.  The  copra  industry,  while  still 
in  its  Infancy,  Is  steadily  Increasing,  and  most  of  the  hemp  planters  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  Interplantlng  their  hemp  with  cocoanut  trees.  There  are 
considerable  stretches  of  hard-wood  timber— such  as  ebony,  molave,  and  ipil — 
which  have  been  hitherto  unexplolted,  and  will  require  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  enterprise,  and  energy  In  Its  development. 

The  labor  question  Is  very  important  and  will  require  careful  study  and 
handling  In  the  future.  The  wild  hill  men  are  gradually  being  Induced  to  come 
down  to  the  coast  settlements  and  plantations,  and  have  proved  the  best  laborers 
the  planters  have  been  able  to  obtain.  The  planters  have  organized  themselves 
into  a  society  called  The  Davao  Planters'  Association,  for  the  "consideration 
and  regulation  of  questions  affecting  the  Interests  of  the  planters." 

There  are  two  small  bands  of  marauders  at  large  on  the  east  coast  In  the 
vicinity  of  Matl  Is  a  small  band  of  Mandayas,  led  by  Gadls,  who  occasionally 
descend  from  their  mountain  retreats  to  commit  depredations  on  the  coast; 
while  near  Cateel  there  Is  a  band  of  outlaws,  led  by  Louis  Badudao  and  his  son, 
which  has  perpetrated  two  atrocious  massacres  since  March  of  last  year.  So 
far  these  outlaws  have  baffled  all  efforts  of  the  constabulary  to  bring  them  to 
justice,  and  our  difficulties  are  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  very  people 
preyed  upon  will  lend  us  no  assistance  or  give  us  no  information  that  mlglit 
lead  to  their  capture. 
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There  are  a  number  of  Jesuit  misaionarieB  in  Davao  district  who  apparently 
Bometiioes  show  greater  seal  than  discretion  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling.  The 
senior  inspector  writes: 

"Their  opposition  to  the  public  schools  from  the  pulpit,  in  public,  and  in 
private  does  the  district  an  injury,  and  in  some  towns  they  have  succeeded  in 
closing  the  schools  entirely.  ♦  ♦  ♦  They  threaten  to  excommunicate  the 
family  of  any  native  who  permits  his  children  to  attend  the  public  schools ;  and 
they  furthermore  characterize  the  Americans  as  anarchists  and  heretics.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Hell  fire  and  eternal  damnation  is  gratuitously  promised  those  who  have  tracts 
or  other  Protestant  literature  in  their  possession.** 

The  work  of  the  constabulary  is  of  course  guided  by  the  policy  of  the  district 
governor.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  wild  pagans,  of  a  low  order 
of  intelligence.  They  appear  to  realize  intuitively,  however,  that  the  Americans 
wish  to  give  them  **  a  square  deal  *'  and  are  as  quiclc  to  appreciate  justice  as 
th^  are  to  resent  injustice. 

The  American  colonists  are  earnest,  progressive,  and  very  enterprising,  and 
the  district  will  ultimately  develop  into  a  prosperous,  wealthy,  and  important 
one. 

LANAO. 

Governor,  Capt  J.  McA.  Palmer,  U.  S.  Army;  secretary,  Mr.  Allan  Gard; 
senior  inspector,  Capt  William  Green,  acting. 

This  district  stretches  through  the  heart  of  Mindanao,  from  Iligan  Bay  in 
the  north  to  I  liana  Bay  in  the  south,  embracing  vast  stretches  of  magnificent 
agricultural  and  grazing  lands  as  well  as  immense  forests  of  hard  wood.  Coffee, 
gutta-percha,  and  rubber  grow  wild  in  the  interior,  and  an  excellent  quality  of 
hemp  is  grown  along  the  north  coast.    Cacao  and  copra  are  also  produced. 

It  contains,  however,  the  most  turbulent  Moro  element  in  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  and  in  spite  of  frequent  punishment  meted  out  by  the  constabulary  to 
many  recalcitrant  dattos  and  their  followings  there  are  ^11  a  number  of  out- 
laws at  large  on  the  east  side  of  XiSke  Lanao. 

Ampunagous,  of  Malungan,  district  of  Taraca,  is  the  leader  of  a  band  of  out- 
laws which  infests  the  region  l>etween  Romain  and  Maciu.  These  people  are 
not  given  to  pillage  or  other  very  serious  crimes,  but  they  continue  to  defy 
the  American  Government,  and  prey  upon  the  more  -  peaceful  inhabitants  for 
subsistence.  This  particular  band  numbers  from  30  to  50  men,  and  they  have 
about  12  Erag  rifles. 

On  June  4  last  Lieut.  Leonard  Furlong  inflicted  a  severe  punishment  on  a 
number  of  the  followers  of  Nural  Hakim  in  the  Taraca  Valley.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  constabulary  loss  was  2  killed  and  3  wounded,  while  the  Moros  lost 
17  killed.  The  cotta  was  taken  by  assault,  the  fighting  being  of  a  fierce,  hand- 
to-hand  nature,  and  the  result  reflects  great  credit  on  Lieutenant  Furlong  and 
his  command. 

On  June  10  Lieutenant  Furlong  again  encountered  a  body  of  outlaws  under 
the  notorious  Ampunagous  at  Didaugun,  and  again  routed  them  with  a  loss 
of  14  killed.    The  constabulary  loss  was  1  corporal  severely  wounded. 

In  these  two  engagements  the  following  arms  were  captured :  One  Winchester 
carbine,  2  Remington  rifles,  7  Tower  muskets,  1  revolver,  and  a  number  of 
blade  weapons.  With  the  exception  of  this  Taraca  region  the  peace  conditions 
may  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  are  steadily  improving  under  the  rigid 
and  energetic  policy  of  Governor  Palmer,  which  allows  the  outlaw  element  no 
rest,  and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  finish  of  this  renegade  opposi- 
tion to  progress,  law,  and  order  Is  within  sight.  However,  the  operations  of 
Lieutenant  B^rlong  have  developed  indications  of  a  hostility,  which  may  ulti- 
mately necessitate  a  call  upon  the  military  forces,  to  achieve  this  end. 


Governor,  Sefior  Apolipar  Velez;  senior  inspector,  Capt.  G.  D.  Long. 

This  province  has  not  suffered  from  any  disturbances  other  than  religious  and 
political  throughout  the  year.  The  only  outlaw  known  to  be  at  large  is  the  old 
offender  Baludong,  who  has  successfully  evaded  the  constabulary  for  several 
years.  It  is  probable  that  the  Montescos  living  far  back  in  the  mountainous 
interior  still  possess  a  few  Remington  rifles,  which  will  eventually  come  in,  as 
three  such  rifles  have  been  taken  up  this  year  (1907).  Crime  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  even  carabao  stealing  is  practically  unluown,  except  among  the 
Montescos  and  the  people  of  Camlguing  Island. 
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Political  and  religious  questions,  however,  wliile  they  have  occasioned  no 
serious  disturbances,  constitute  a  sore  spot  in  the  province.  The  expediency 
of  bringing  Misamis  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  the  Moro 
Province  has  been  mooted  from  time  to  time  and  has  furnished  a  favorite 
theme  for  political  orators,  who  abound  in  all  of  the  more  important  towns. 
Antipathy  for  the  e6ta|;>lished  government  obtains  and  is  thinly  or  not  at  all 
veiled. 

The  province  is  torn  with  religious  differences,  but  no  serious  clashes  have 
occurred.  On  the  whole  the  Aglipayanos  predominate,  though  the  Catholics 
claim  they  are  slowly  but  surely  recovering  their  former  iafluence  and  fol- 
lowing. 

The  first  company  of  this  province  has  had 'but  few  encounters  with  out- 
laws of  minor  significance,  and  there  has  been  no  real  opposition  to  the  authori- 
ties on  the  part  of  organized  bands. 

A  large  majority  of  the  Filipino  residents  are  ignorant  and  docile,  completely 
led  and  influenced  by  their  leaders,  of  which  there  are  a  few  in  each  munici- 
pality or  barrio. 

Mambajao,  on  the  island  of  Camiguin,  is  a  very  progressive  municipality  of 
the  first  class,  well  governed  by  municipal  ofllcials  selected  for  their  public 
Interest  The  island  is  rich  in  cocoanuts  and  hemp,  and  almost  all  the  available 
land  is  under  cultivation. 

It  appears  that  one  Ramon  Coronel,  agitator  and  confidence  man,  was  de- 
ported by  Judge  Wislizenus,  of  the  court  of  first  instance  at  Bacolod,  Negroe. 
To  deport  a  criminal  from  the  haunts  where  he  Is  known,  where  the  people  by 
that  very  knowledge  can  be  on  their  guard,  and  allow  him  to  take  residence 
In  another  district  where  he  is  unknown,  can  only  do  added  harm. 


Governor,  Col.  E.  Z.  Steever;  senior  inspector.  Capt.  F.  S.  De  Witt. 

Peace  conditions  in  this  district  are  very  satisfactory.  Generally  speaking, 
the  people,  who  are  busily  occupied  with  their  own  affairs,  such  as  farming, 
fishing,  pearl  fishing,  boat  building,  etc.,  seem  to  be  content  with  the  American 
system  of  government  as  applied  to  themselves.  The  extent  of  land  under 
cultivation  has  been  considerably  increased  during  the  past  year.  Among  the 
principal  products  may  be  mentioned  hemp,  cocoanuts,  rice,  tapioca,  oranges, 
lemons,  camotes,  peanuts,  pineapples,  and  the  ubiquitous  banana.  Most  of  the 
taxes,  except  the  cedula,  have  been  promptly  paid,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  revenues  will  show  an  increase  over  that  of  last  year.  The  cedula  tax  has 
not  been  collected,  because  no  systematic  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  force 
payment,  and  the  Moros  have  not  yet  accustomed  themselves  to  make  voluntary 
payments. 

There  are  no  organized  bands  of  ladrones  in  the  district,  there  have  been 
no  serious  encounters  with  outlaws  during  the  past  year,  and  crime  has  l>eeu 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Only  6  murders  are  on  record  as  having  occurred,  and 
In  every  case  the  murderers  were  promptly  apprehended  and  turned  over  to  the 
proper  authorities  for  trial. 

Having  no  political  parties,  religious  and  political  conditions  may  be  regarded 
as  excellent.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  senior  inspector  (as  governor's  repre- 
sentative) is  spent  in  settling  disputes,  factional  fights,  etc.,  and  performing  the 
duties  of  municipal  president  and  justice  of  the  peace  at  Siasi. 


Governor,  Sefior  Rafael  Elliott;  senior  inspector,  Capt.  Ole  Waloe. 

This  province  has  been  in  an  absolute  state  of  tranquillity  during  the  entire 
year.  No  organized  band  of  outlaws  exists  nor  are  any  bad  criminals  known 
to  be  at  large.  Only  three  murders  have  been  committed  so  far  as  known  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months,  and  all  of  the  perpetrators  were  arrested  by  the 
constabulary  and  are  now  serving  sentence  In  Bllibld. 

Politics  and  religious  questions  are  quiet  and  normal.  There  are  no  irre- 
sponsible agitators  on  the  stump,  and  the  i>eople  have  therefore  not  yet  beea 
disturbed  by  illusory  visions  of  Utopian  prosperity  and  magnificence,  to  be 
brought  about  by  "  immediate  Independence.*'  In  fact,  the  question  of  who 
owns  the  finest  hemp  plantation  or  the  greatest  numl)er  of  cocoanut  trees  cre- 
ates more  interest  and  discussion  than  do  all  of  the  politics  of  the  proylnce 
and  the  archipelago  combined. 
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From  a  religious  standpoint,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  dominates  the 
province.  The  Aglipayanos  are  represented  by  only  3  young  priests,  stationed 
at  Cabadbaran,  Dapa,  and  Loreto.  In  nearly  all  other  towns  the  independent 
churches  erected  about  three  years  ago  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin, 
and  the  movement  generally  seems  to  have  died  out. 

No  uprisings  have  occurred  during  the  year.  The  nearest  thing  to  an  engage- 
ment occurred  In  the  month  of  August  last  year,  when  Subinspector  Zapanta 
and  5  men  were  shot  at  with  bows  and  arrows  while  in  pursuit  of  a  mur- 
derer in  the  mountains  between  San  Juan  and  Veruela.  One  of  the  outlaws 
was  killed,  1  was  wounded,  and  5  were  captured,  including  the  murderer. 

ZA.MBOAN0A. 

Governor,  Capt.  John  R.  Finley,  TJ.  S.  Army;  secretary,  Mr.  J.  M.  Browne; 
senior  Inspector,  First  Lieut  R.  A.  Duckworth-Ford,  acting. 

This  district  includes  the  peninsula  of  Zamboanga,  the  former  district  of  Dap- 
Itan,  the  Island  of  Basilan,  and  over  100  small  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mainland  of  Basilan. 

Not  only  the  district  government,  but  the  government  of  the  Moro  Province, 
and  headquarters,  Department  of  Mindanao,  are  looated  in  Zamboanga,  the 
capital,  which  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  a  clean, 
well  managed,  most  picturesque  little  city,  with  a  most  promising  future  be- 
fore it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  government  officials  whose 
offices  are  located  in  Zamboanga :  Brig.  Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  department  com- 
mander and  provincial  governor;  John  E.  Springer,  judge  of  court  of  first 
instance ;  R.  M.  Campbell,  prosecuting  attorney ;  Fred  A,  Thompson,  provincial 
treasurer;  Charles  R.  Cameron,  superintendent  of  schools;  George  H.  Bennett, 
collector  of  customs;  Capt.  J.  P.  Jervey,  provincial  secretary  and  provincial 
engineer.  • 

There  are  two  companies  of  constabulary — the  first  being  now  on  detached 
service  at  Davao,  its  place  being  taken  at  Calarian  prison  by  the  second  com- 
pany, constabulary  of  Davao,  under  Capt  Waldo  B.  Williams,  who  is  also 
warden  of  the  prison. 

Peace  conditions  in  this  district  are  excellent  and  the  people  have  never  been 
more  tranquil  or  contented.  Under  the  policy  that  obtains  much  of  the  police 
work  of  the  district  is  performed  by  the  headmen  of  the  various  tribes,  who 
are  vested  with  police  powers  within  their  tribes,  and  act  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  district  governor.  It  has  been  his  aim  to  patiently  accustom 
the  people  to  this  system  of  government  who  with  the  gradual  spread  of 
prosperity  and  enlightenment  among  them  are  gradually  but  surely  reposing 
greater  confidence  in  the  friendly  Intentions  of  the  Americans,  and  in  their 
power  to  give  them  protection,  and  administer  justice.  The  only  parts  of  the 
district  which  can  be  said  to  be  without  the  pale  of  civilization  and  the  reach 
of  law  are  the  interior  of  Basilan,  and  the  region  occupied  by  the  Kalibuganes 
and  Subanos,  in  the  northern  Interior. 

The  Moro  Fair,  held  In  Zamboanga,  February  12  to  15  Inclusive,  proved  a 
great  success,- and  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  people  from  other  pro- 
vinces and  Manila,  as  well  as  from  the  outlying  parts  of  Mindanao.  Repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  the  pagan  tribes  were  brought  in,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  their  eyes  were  opened^  as  they  never  were  before  to  the  vast  power 
and  unlimited  resources  of  the  American  people.  The  exhibits  included  articles 
manufactured  In  the  province,  farm  products,  live  stock,  etc.,  together  with  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  latest  agricultural  machlnery>  hemp  stripping 
machines,  and  so  forth. 

First  Lieut.  R.  A.  Duckworth-Ford  took  over  the  duties  of  district  adjutant 
at  the  beginning  of  November  last  year,  vice  Maj.  John  R.  White,  detached  with 
the  bureau  of  prisons.  Lieutenant  Ford  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  taken  charge 
of  all  the  routine  work  of  these  headquarters,  during  the  various  absences  of 
the  district  director,  while  on  tours  of  inspection,  etc.  He  has  also  been  acting 
senior  inspector  of  the  constabulary  of  Zamboanga  since  Deceml>er,  1906,  as  It 
W|i8  found  expedient  to  consolidate  the  duties  of  senior  inspector  of  Zamboanga 
with  that  of  the  district  adjutant  This  has  resulted  in  a  most  desirable  cur- 
tailment of  correspondence,  an  Improvement  and  concentration  in  the  system  of 
records,  and  an  economy  of  administration,  and  has  done  away  with  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  red  tape  and  circumlocution. 
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OENKBAL  8EBVICB  COMPANY. 

The  general  service  company,  with  a  strength  of  70  men,  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Frederick  Jolmson,  and  constitutes  the  reserve  of  the  fifth  dis- 
trict constabulary.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  it  was  stationed 
in  Bongao,  where  the  company  had  temporarily  relieved  the  first  Sulu,  ordered 
to  Zamboanga  for  recruiting  and  other  purposes.'  During  this  period  the  Tftwl- 
Tawi  Island  Group  was  thorou^ly  patrolled  by  the  constabulary,  traveling 
afoot  or  in  small  vintas,  and  covering  over  600  miles  in  two  months.  A  sno 
cessful  expedition  was  made  to  Tandubaas  for  the  capture  of  an  outlaw.  Tike 
company  returned  to  Zamboanga,  August  8,  1906.  While  stationed  here  it  has 
performed  the  usual  garrison  duties.  Detachments  of  the  company  have  ren- 
dered effective  field  service  during  the  past  six  months  against  the  outlaws  ot 
Basilan,  district  of  Zamboanga,  and  in  Lanao,  Ootabato,  the  northern  interior 
of  Zamboanga,  and  in  Misamis.  A  total  of  nearly  8,000  miles  has  been  covered 
by  the  company  or  its  detachm^its  during  the  year. 

SUMMARY    OF    SPECIAL    EVENTS,    UPBISING8,    ElfeAGEMElfTS,    ETC. 

July  /,  1906, — General  Alien  arrived  in  Zamboanga,  and  made  a  tour  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  district 

July  8. — Fifteen  people  brutally  massacred  at  Alujud,  a  barrio  of  Cateel,  dis- 
trict of  Davao,  by  a  band  of  outlaws  under  Badudao.  These  outlaws  are  still 
at  large. 

July  9, — Lieut.  Leonard  Furlong  accompanied  Major  Boyd  on  an  expedition 
to  the  Buldoon  region,  Cotabato,  and  had  a  successful  engagement  with  outlaw 
Moros  under  Sultan  sa-Dimabara,  near  the  town  of  Bugasan — 6  outlaws  killed. 

Augmt  1. — Agricultural  ftiir  held  at  Ck)tabato. 

August  S. — Lieut.  James  L.  Wjood  took  a  field  party  to  Pitturungan,  Lanao,  to 
arrest  Moros  Dumamba  and  Slncara,  who  wounded  an  American  sentinel  at 
Marahui,  June  27,  1006.    These  2  men  with  3  others  captured. 

August  8. — Lieut  Jas.  L.  Wood  arrested  Pltilan,  sultan  of  Lumbayao,  for  har- 
boring criminals. 

August  9, — Lieut.  J.  L.  Wood  led  a  field  party  in  an  attempt  to  secure  Umama, 
a  Moro  outlaw  who  assaulted  an  American  sentinel  at  Marahui,  June  27,  1906. 
The  man's  house  was  surrounded,  but  most  of  the  occupants  effected  their 
escape.    One  man,  Umama*s  uncle,  was  killed. 

August  H, — ^Lieutenant  Wood,  with  14  constabulary,  arrested  Alungu,  charged 
with  Illegal  possession  of  a  Krag  rifle.  This  rifie  was  recovered  August  18  and 
turned  over  to  the  military  authorities,  by  whom  it  had  been  lost  in  an  early 
campaign. 

August  17, — Expedition  by  Lieut  J.  L.  Wood,  with  11  men,  to  Paulas,  I^nao. 
Datto  Paulus  arrested,  and  1  Remington  rifie  and  1  revolver,  caliber  .88,  cap- 
tured in  his  house. 

August  28-29, — Lieut.  J.  L.  Wood  conducted  an  expedition  to  Uato,  Lanao,  and 
reports  that  most  of  the  Moro  brass  ware,  krises,  kampilans,  etc.,  used  in  Lanao 
are  made  in  Tugaya.  Lieutenant  Wood  describes  process  of  manufacture  in 
detail.  Says  much  gunpowder  Is  also  made,  but  it  is  of  very  inferior  quality. 
One  muzzle-loading  gun  was  captured. 

August  29, — ^Anti-Catholic  play  presented  at  Ballango,  Misamis.  Later  Capt 
Herman  Hall  was  ordered  to  investigate  the  trouble,  by  the  (Jovemor-General, 
with  the  result  that  a  temporary  substation  was  established  at  Oroquieta, 
Misamis,  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 

August  31, — Lieutenants  Wood  and  Bell  made  an  expedition  to  Basag 
(Dulangan),  Lanao,  with  60  constabulary.  Macadar  Datto  Grande,  Alangan, 
and  his  2  sons  were  arrested  and  1  Krag  rifle  captured. 

September  2  and  S. — ^Lieutenants  Wood  and  Bell,  with  58  constabulary,  made 
an  expedition  to  Bundl.  Moro  Bagambang  was  arrested  and  2  Krag  rifles  and 
215  rounds  of  ammunition  taken.  At  Calasangan  1  Remington  rifie  and  45 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  captured  from  the  sultan  of  that  place.  Since  this 
expedition  conditions  have  materially  Improved,  and  things  may  now  be  con- 
sidered normal  In  this  vicinity. 

September  5-7. — Capt.  Henry  Gllsheuser  made  an  expedition  from  Parang- 
Parang  to  Bugasan  to  obtain  information  of  and  locate  Sultan  sa-Dlmabara  and 
other  renegade  Moros,  to  find  a  suitble  Moro  for  appointment  as  headman,  and 
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to  look  into  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  productive  possibilities  of  the  coun- 
try, the  establishment  of  markets,  and  the  conditions  of  the  people  in  general. 
This  expedition  was  generally  successful. 

September  16. — Capt.  Herman  Hall  arrived  in  Zamboanga  and  assigned  as 
assistant  district  director. 

October  15, — Agricultural  fair  held  at  Jolo.  Lieutenant  Duckworth-Ford 
arrived  in  district  and  assigned  as  adjutant. 

November  8. — Col.  W.  S.  Scott  relieved  as  district  director.  Captain  Hall  as- 
signed as  acting  district  director.  Maj.  E.  W.  Griffith  relieved  as  senior  In- 
spector and  governor,  district  of  Lanao,  to  enable  him  to  go  on  leave  of  absence. 
Capt.  John  McA.  Palmer,  U.  S.  Army,  appointed  governor,  and  Capt.  William 
Green  appointed  acting  senior  inspector,  Lanao. 

December  10. — Capt.  F.  Jotmson  relieved  as  acting  senior  inspector^  coBstabu- 
lary  of  Zamboanga,  and  ^ordered  to  Misamis  on  detached  service.  Lieut  R.  A. 
Duckworth-Ford  assigned  as  acting  senior  inspector,  Zaml>oanga. 

December  IS. — Lieut.  J.  O.  Bell  while  leading  a  reconnoitering  party  in  the 
Maciu  region  of  Lanao,  attacked  by  a  party  of  hostile  Moros.  Lieutenant  Bell 
received  a  gunshot  wound  in  liand ;  one  private  also  wounded. 

January^  1907. — Magumpara,  a  Maciu  Moro  of  some  influence,  was  induced  to 
come  in,  and  presented  a  Krag  rifle  and  a  Krag  carbine. 

January  7-18. — Lieutenant  Furlong,  with  16  men,  accompanied  Captain  Foster 
and  detachment  of  Nineteenth  Infantry  through  Barrera,  Buldoon,  and  Butig 
regions  of  Cotabato,  with  the  object  of  arresting  the  murderers  of  Patrick 
Bums,  and  to  arrest  Sultan  sa-Dimabara  and  other  renegades  for  their  part  in 
the  murder  of  Private  Macdonald.  On  January  16  Lieutenant  Furlong  cap- 
tured a  man  calling  himself  Cabugatan,  suspected  to  be  Dimabara.  This  man, 
together  with  another  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Malabang  under  guard,  January  20, 
1907,  and  both  turned  over  to  Captain  Foster. 

January  29. — Lieutenant  Wood  surprised  a  camp  of  hostile  Maciu  Moros  and 
captured  4  muskets  and  a  few  prisoners. 

January  31. — Capt  Waldo  B.  Williams  relieved  as  senior  inspector,  constabu- 
lary of  Davao. 

February  1, — Lieutenant  Ford  and  15  men,  general  service  company,  accom- 
panied Governor  Finley  to  Curuan,  Zamboanga,  the  Inliabitants  of  wtiich  locality 
had  be^i  terrorized  by  a  small  band  of  Joloano  Moros,  who  had  landed  in  the 
vicinity.  The  latter  escaped  in  their  boats  before  the  arrival  of  the  constabu- 
lary. 

February  14. — Capt  Wm.  Green,  with  Lieutenant  Merrill  and  35  constabu- 
lary, surprised  a  hostile  camp  at  Apa,  killing  6  Moros,  and  capturing  a  num- 
ber of  krises  and  campilans. 

February  27. — Lieut.  J.  N.  Merrill,  with  19  constabulary,  accompanied  by  a 
military  mapping  party,  made  an  expedition  through  the  Puno-Maciu  country. 
Captured  1  Tower  musket  and  later  captured  another,  together  with  1.000 
rounds  of  Krag  ammunition. 

March. — During  this  month  5  Krag  rifles  were  presented  by  Moros  of  the 
Maciu  district  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  constabu- 
lary and  the  district  governor. 

March  2. — Lieut.  J.  N.  Merrill  led  an  attack  on  the  cottas  occupied  by  Sultan 
Dilumbayan,  and  the  double  cotta  held  by  Sultan  Uali  Ulama,  of  Maguing,  Puno 
Maciu.  Both  attacks  were  successful.  Nineteen  Moros,  including  both  of  the 
leaders,  were  killed.  In  the  second  assault  Lieutenant  Merrill  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  knee,  with  a  kris  in  the  hands  of  Sultan  Uali  Ulama,  whom  he 
shot  and  killed.  For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  Lieutenant  Merrill  was 
specially  mentioned  in  General  Orders.  One  Tower  musket  and  a  number  of 
blade  weapons  captured. 

March  4. — Capt  Herman  Hall  relieved  as  acting  district  director,  and  ap- 
pointed district  director. 

April  28. — Expedition  by  Capt.  Wm.  Green  and  Lieut.  J.  L.  Wood  against 
Lanao  Moros,  near  Marahui.  Lieutenant  Wood  received  gunshot  wound  in  left 
thigh;  not  serious.  Private  Guimba  received  two  gunshot  woUnds  in  leg,  both 
serious.  The  latter  died  May  5,  and  was  buried  at  Keithley  with  full  military 
honors.    One  other  private  slightly  wounded  in  this  engagement. 

May  81. — Capt.  Herman  Hall  relieved  as  fifth  district  director. 

June  1. — Maj.  Peter  Borseth,  district  director,  assumes  command  of  the 
district. 

June  4. — Lieut  Leonard  Furlong,  with  Lieutenant  Tarbell  and  a  mixed  com- 
mand of  about  60  men  attacked  cotta  occupied  by  the  followers  of  Nural  Hakim 
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and  Ampunagous  (Lanao),  with  success.    Nineteen  oatlaws  killed  and  7  gnns 
captured;  2  constabulary  killed  and  3  wounded. 

June  19, — Lieutenant  Furlong,  with  Lieutenant  Wood  and  53  constabulary, 
encountered  the  roaegade  Ampunagous  at  Didaugun,  with  the  result  that  14 
Moros  were  killed  and  the  remainder  routed.  Corporal  Gumayog  of  the  con- 
stabulary was  severely  wounded.  The  following  arms  were  captured  from  the 
outlaws — one  Winchester  carbine,  2  Tower  muskets,  1  revolver,  and  a  number 
of  blade  weapons. 

MUNICIPAL  POLICE. 

Zamboanga. — The  police  of  the  city  of  Zamboanga  have  noticeably  improved 
in  efficiency  during  the  past  twelve  months,  but  there  still  remains  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement.  A  competent  and  energetic  American  chief  is  essential, 
if  they  are  to  l>e  brought  to  such  a  standard  of  efficiency  as  a  capital  and  port 
so  progressive  and  commercially  important  as  Zamboanga  has  a  r^ht  to  expect. 
They  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  municipal  president  and  council  and 
are  not  inspected  by  the  constabulary. 

Davdo. — None  of  the  municipalities  of  this  district,  of  which  there  are  five, 
make  more  than  a  pretense  of  maintaining  a  police  force.  The  town  of  Davao 
has  3  policemen  armed  with  Remington  shotguns,  who  are  employed  mainly  to 
guard  prisoners  doing  night  work;  otherwise  they  are  useless.  Lieut  J.  R. 
Youngblood  has  recently  been  appointed  chie^  of  police  of  Davao,  and  the  force 
is  shortly  to  l>e  increased  to  a  strength  of  1  lieutenant  and  6  men.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  there  is  a  district  police  force  of  25  moi,  who  have  proved  them- 
selves really  valuable  in  running  criminals  to  earth. 

Catabato, — The  municipal  police  of  this  district  are  generally  efflciait,  are 
suitably  armed  and  uniformed,  and  perform  their  duties  well.  They  have  been 
inspected  at  various  times  during  the  past  year,  and  have  never  failed  to  make 
a  creditable  showing.  Their  principal  duties  consist  in  guarding  prisoners  and 
enforcing  municipal  ordinances,  but  at  times  they  have  t>een  successful  in  mak- 
ing arrests  for  the  more  serious  crimes  committ^  outside  of  the  limits  of  their 
municipalities. 

8ulu, — The  municipal  police  of  Siasi  consist  of  3  patrolmen,  armed  with 
blade  weapons.  They  are  of  no' practical  benefit,  and  would  be  useless  in  case 
of  serious  trouble  in  the  town.  They  have  been  inspected  frequently  during  the 
past  year.  The  police  of  Jolo  consist  of  1  sergeant,  1  corporal,  and  12  patrol- 
men.   They  are  not  inspected  by  the  constabulary. 

Surigao. — There  are  12  municipalities  in  this  province,  the  combined  police 
force  of  which  is  made  up  of  9  sergeants,  10  corporals,  and  37  patrolmen,  who 
are  all  armed  with  bolos  and  clubs.  They  are  poorly  uniformed  and  paid,  and 
are  somewhat  lacking  in  discipliDe,  though  they  are  willing  and  loyal.  Some 
effort  has  been  made  by  the  senior  inspector  and  others  to  bring  the  police 
to  a  higher  and  more  efficient  standard,  but  the  leanness  of  most  of  the  munici- 
pal exchequers  has  made  this  difficult  of  accomplishment.  Generally  speaking 
the  police  are  drawn  from  a  poor  type  of  men,  who  are  constantly  being  changed 
for  new  recruits  of  the  same  class.  The  policy  of  the  senior  inspector  has  l>een 
to  endeavor  to  create  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  rivalry  between  the  police  corps 
of  the  various  towns  rather  than  to  criticise  them. 

Misamis. — In  this  province  there  are  8  sergeants,  12  corporals,  and  112  pa- 
trolmen, constituting  the  entire  force  of  municipal  police.  Their  efficiency  varies 
considerable  in  the  different  towns.  At  Oroquieta,  for  instance,  they  are  very 
good,  while  at  Initao  they  are  poor.  Rated  generally  they  may  be  classed  as 
fair  and  improving.  The  police  throughout  the  province  are  well  uniformed 
and  a  number  of  them  are  armed  with  revolvers.  Remington  rifles,  or  Rem- 
ington shotguns,  while  others  are  armed  with  clubs  and  blade  weapons. 

PERMANENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  new  district  headquarters  building,  which^has  l)een  under  construction 
during  the  past  year,  has  now  l)een  completed  and  Is  ready  for  occupation.  The 
total  cost  of  the  same  amounts  to  about  1^44.000,  but  so  far  no  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  stables,  wagon  sheds,  carpenter  shop,  stablemen's  quarters, 
or  for  a  sick  ward  or  dispensary ;  nor  has  there  been  any  allotment  for  fencing, 
filling  in,  and  other  necessary  improvements  on  the  reservation.  The  inspections 
and  supervision  of  construction  of  the  new  building  have  been  attended  to  by 
Capt.  J.  P.  Jervey,  engineer  of  the  Moro  Province,  and  his  assistants. 
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Tbere  have  been  taken  up  the  following  bnildlngs,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  but  which  are  now  occupied  by  the  constabulary 
in  this  district: 


Tneuraii — 


SImal 

Boncao 

Ootabato. 

Davao 


Matl 


One  ftone  bollcUiig : ., 

One  frame  buUdlnc — 

One  buHdlng,  one  story  itone*  with  wood  and  Iron  rooflns. 

One  bufldlDg  connected  wltb  above,  stone,  nlpa  rooflnc 

Three  stone  boildincs  with  Iron  roofing 

Onebnilding.  frame.  Iron  roofing 

One  building,  nlpa  tides  and  roof,  pine  floor 

One  bolldlng,  wood 

One  buUdlng,  nlpa  roof 

Onebnilding,  nlpa  roof,  board  floor 

One  building,  wood  and  eogon,  hard-wood  floor — 


H.OOO 
2.000 
2,000 
2.000 
8,000 
2.000 
8.000 
2.000 
1.500 

500 
2.500 
1,500 

150 


The  cost  of  repairs  on  these  buildings  for  the  past  year,  including  authorities 
now  on  file  for  expenditures  of  this  nature,  approximate  ^600.  A  considerable 
amount  should  be  expended  on  these  buildings  during  the  fiscal  year  1908  in 
order  to  put  them  in  a  proper  state  of  repair. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  KOO  be  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a 
boathouse  at  Zamboanga.  Boats  from  outlying  stations  are  not  infrequently 
sent  here  for  repair.  At  the  present  time  the  district  supply  oflScer  has  4  boats 
in  Zamboanga  without  any  proper  shelter  for  them  and  in  the  event  of  heavy 
storms  they  are  likely  to  break  their  moorings  and  suffer  considerable  damage. 

The  following  additional  buildings  are  required  in  connection  with  district 
headquarters  and  should  be  erected  on  the  constabulary  reservation  at  Magay, 
Zamboanga,  with  the  least  practicable  delay :  Wagon  shed,  stables  for  10  horses, 
oil  shed,  and  teamsters'  quartera 

A  detachment  of  about.  15  men  is  all  that  is  needed  in  Zamboanga  for  guard 
duty  at  district  headquarters,  general  police,  orderlies,  etc.  With  this  arrange- 
ment suflScient  room  will  be  available  for  all  purposes. 

TBA  NSPOBT  ATION. 

Transportation  facilities  have  been  only  moderately  good  during  the  past 
year.  A  launch  has  been  rented  from  the  bureau  of  navigation,  at  ^80  per  day, 
which  has  l>een  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  district  director  in  making  his 
inspections  of  the  district,  and  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  movements  little 
shipment  of  supplies  has  been  made  therein.  Until  the  month  of  May  this  year, 
when  it  was  sent  to  Manila  for  repairs  and  its  place  taken  by  the  Coron,  the 
launch  Rover  was  employed  at  the  same  rate.  The  Coron  is  inferior  to  the 
Rover  in  seaworthiness,  accommodation,  and  carrying  capacity,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  recalled  and  that  a  more  serviceable  craft  be  furnished  the 
district. 

The  steamship  Borneo,  which  was  subsidized  by  the  government  of  the  More 
Province,  lias  been  successfully  operated  between  the  ports  of  Dapitan,  Mlsamis, 
Zamboanga;  Zaml)oanga,  Jolo,  Slasi,  and  Bongao;  and  Zamboanga,  Tucuran, 
Malabang,  Cotabato,  Matl,  and  Davao.  The  rates  were  exorbitant,  and  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  20  per  cent  was  collected  on  freight  rates  at  ports  without  dock- 
ing facilities^.  The  Borneo  has  now  been  chartered  by  the  military  and  taken 
off  the  run. '  To  take  its  place  Butuan,  operated  by  the  Ck>mpafiia  Maritima, 
has  been  subsidized  by  the  provincial  government,  and  the  rates  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

The  following  scheme,  suggested  by  Lieut  H.  F.  Alexander,  district  supply 
officer,  is  submitted  for  what  it  is  worth: 

That  a  regular  coast-guard  cutter  be  chartered  by  the  constabulary  and  em- 
ployed by  the  fifth  district  in  the  following  manner :  To  make  a  trip  to  Manila 
once  every  two  months  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  funds  and  supplies,  calling 
at  Hollo  on  the  way  north,  and  on  its  return  voyage  touching  at  Mindoro,  Rom- 
blon,  Blasbate,  Cebu,  Tagbilaran  (Bohol),  Surigao,  Cagayan,  Iligan,  and 
Dapitan. 
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The  next  route  would  be:  Zamboanga  to  Jolo,  Siasi,  Bongao,  and  Sltankay. 
The  third  route  would  be  from  Zamboanga  to  Tucuran,  Malabang,  Parang, 
Cotabato,  Mati,  Davao,  and  return  to  Zamboanga. 

This  schedule  could  of  course  be  more  or  less  modified  at  any  time  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  moment. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  assumes  that  the  saving  on  transportation  of  supplies 
from  Manila  to  Zamboanga  and  outstations,  as  well  as  to  Masbate,  Cebu,  and 
other  points  above  mentioned,  plus  collections  from  passengers,  would  fully 
compensate  for  the  difference  between  the  amount  now  paid  fbr  the  launch 
Coron,  and  for  that  of  a  large,  fast,  and  seaworthy  cutter. 

The  undersigned  is  not,  however,  sufllciently  familiar  with  all  the  needs  and 
conditions  of  the  district— owing  to  his  recent  arrival — ^to  make  any  recom- 
mendations or  suggestions  of  his  own  upon  it  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  idea 
should  be  given  some  consideration,  as  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  sys- 
tem of  transportation  obtaining  in  this  district  at  present  is  as  inefficient  as  it 
is  unsatisfactory. 

Sailboats,  sapits,  etc.,  have  been  supplied  to  all  stations  where  needed. 

Bull  carts,  handcarts,  and  wagons  have  also  been  furnished  stations  where 
in  the  discretion  of  the  district  director  they  are  necessary. 

The  United  States  Quartermaster  Deimrtment  has  been  most  liberal,  and 
we  have  rarely  l)een  refused  accommodation  in  the  way  of  transportation  of 
supplies  when  asked  for. 

ARMS    AND    EQUIPMENT. 

There  are  at  present  6  companies  equipped  with  the  new  United  States  maga- 
zine carbines,  remodeled,  with  bayonet.  The  first  shiinnent  of  the  new  guns 
was  received  in  the  latter  part  of  March  last,  and  were  promptly  transshipped 
to  the  Cotabato  and  Lanao  constabulary.  The  second,  received  in  May,  was 
furnished  to  the  first  company,  constabulary  of  Misamis,  stationed  at  Cagayan, 
the  general  service  company  at  Zamboanga,  and  the  second  Davao  company  at 
Calarian  pMson.  There  is  now  on  hand,  awaiting  shipment,  a  supply  of  new 
guns  for  the  first  Davao  company  at  Mati.  The  ordnance  officer,  Manila,  has 
informed  the  district  ordnance  officer  that  no  more  of  the  new  carbines  can  be 
supplied  before  September  next. 

The  remaining  companies  are  still  equipped  with  the  Springfield  carbines,  the 
majority  of  which  are  considerably  worn,  and  are  constantly  in  need  of  spare 
parts.    Otherwise  all  companies  throughout  the  district  are  well  equipped. 

All  requisitions  for  ordnance  are  made  through  the  district  adjutant  and  are, 
as  far  as  possible,  filled  by  the  district  ordnance  officer,  Lieutenant  Dunsworth, 
the  balance  being  requisitioned  for  from  Manila. 

Arms  and  equipment  have  been  furnished  certain  municipal  police  in  the 
district  when  properly  authorized. 

The  only  serviceable  ortlnance  stores  now  on  hand  (not  Issued)  are  web  belts, 
caliber  .45;  waist  belts,  revolver  holsters,  cartridge  pouches,  and  revolvers — 
Colt,  double-action,  caliber  .45.  It  is  recommended  that  an  ample  supply  of 
reserve  ammunition,  as  well  as  spare  parts  for  the  new  Krag-Jorgensen  carbines, 
be  furnished  the  district  ordnance  officer  as  promptly  as  possible. 

There  Is  some  conflict  of  opinion  among  officers  of  this  district  as  to  whether 
or  not  enlisted  men  (and  particularly  the  Moros)  should  be  allowed  to  wear 
shoes  when  on  field  service.  Captain  Gilsheuser,  of  Cotabato,  maintains  that 
shoes  are  a  needless  impedimenta  to  a  type  of  man  who  has  gone  without 
footgear  from  time  immemorial,  while  Lieutenant  Platka  remarks:  **The 
Filipino  soldier  should  be  issued  shoes  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  addi- 
tional pride  it  leads  him  to  take  in  himself  and  his  appearance.  We  only 
cheapen  our  organization  by  compelling  our  men  to  go  barefoot.  To  theiV 
minds  we  are  forcing  them  back  into  the  Tao  class,  stifling  their  ambition, 
and  placing  a  restriction  upon  them  which  prevents  their  mingling  with  the 
better  class  of  Filipinos.'* 

The  fez  and  puttees  are  considered  far  more  serviceable  than  the  cap  and 
legging  used  by  the  constabulary  of  other  districts.  While  the  fez  provides 
no  shade  for  the  eyes,  it  may  be  regarded  ns  the  national  headgear  of  most 
Mohammedan  peoples.  It  furnishes  considerable  protection  against  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  on  account  of  its  substantial  material,  is  of  healthful  color,  according 
to  medical  science,  and  is  smart,  soldierlike,  and  unique.  The  puttees  have 
proved  to  be  more  durable  than  the  canvas  legging ;  they  Insure  a  maximum  of 
neatness,  as  they  fit  any  leg,  and  are  to  a  large  extent  waterproof.    Army  offl- 
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cers  have  frequently  commented  on  the  smart,  soldierly  appearance  of  our  Moro 
constabulary,  and  have  remarked  on  the  fezes  and  puttees  as  being  peculiarly 
suitable  to  this  type  of  soldier.  Several  of  our  officers  have  suggested  that 
they  be  authorized  to  discard  the  present  khaki  cap  in  favor  of  the  fez,  claim- 
ing that  the  thin  khaki  covering  of  the  cap  affords  absolutely  no  protection  to 
the  top  of  the  head  against  the  sun's  rays,  which  are  very  intense  in  this  part 
of  the  archipelago.  It  mny  be  remarked,  incidentally,  that  British  officers 
detailed  to  the  Egyptian  army  wear  the  fez  in  common  with  the  men.  Many 
officers  in  this  department  have  adopted  the  spiral  puttee  in  lieu  of  the  leather 
legging. 

MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

In  January  of  the  present  year  the  district  hospital  in  Zamboanga  was  done 
away  with,  and  Capt.  Albert  Butler,  the  district  surgeon,  was  transferred  to 
the  third  district  Since  that  time  the  constabulary  of  Zamboanga  and  Sulu 
have  had  to  depend  on  the  military  for  medical  and  surgical  service,  and  en- 
listed men  suffering  from  any  serious  complaints  in  these  two  districts  are  ad 
mitted  to  and  treated  in  the  military  hospitals  at  Zamboanga  or  Jolo. 

Under  normal  conditions  this  system  seems  to  be  fairly  satisfactory;  but 
-  should  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  smalli)ox,  or  other  serious  disease  break  out 
among  the  men,  the  lack  of  a  constabulary  surgeon  at  district  headquarters 
would  undoubtedly  occasion  considerable  inconvenience,  particularly  now  that 
the  new  building  is  completed.  The  enlisted  men's  barracks  are  located  on  the 
ground  floor  of  this  building,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hallway  to  the  dis- 
trict supply  officer's  storerooms  and  office;  and  In  the  event  of  a  serious  epi- 
demic there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  all  officers  or  clerks  residing  or  employed 
within  the  building  would  be  quarantined  by  the  sanitary  officer  within  the 
building.  This  would  seriously  incommode  the  transaction  of  official  business 
and  would  involve  no  slight  inconvenience  to  officers  and  employees  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Moreover,  the  new  building  Is  about  a  mile  farther  from  the 
hospital  than  are  the  present  barracks,  so  that  under  existing  arrangements 
the  sick  would  be  required  to  walk  a  total  distance  of  nearly  4  miles  each 
morning  in  order  to  recive  proper  attention. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  small  ward  and  dispensary  should  be  erected 
within  the  reservation,  but  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  headquarters 
building,  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  qualified  medical  inspector  or,  if  this  is  Im- 
practicable, of  an  experienced  sergeant  of  the  medical  division. 

In  Cotabato  sick  men  are  treated  by  the  military  surgeons.  No  personal 
compensation  is  paid  for  these  services,  the  only  charges  being  the  regular 
hospital  fees  and  the  cost  of  medicines  prescribed  and  furnished. 

Capt.  E.  W.  Ames,  surgeon,  Philippine  Constabulary,  has  a  small  ward  In  a 
good  building  In  the  town  of  Davao,  and  looks  after  that  entire  district  He 
visits  the  constabulary  garrisons  on  the  east  coast  once  every  month,  the  re- 
mainder of  his  time  being  put  in  at  Davao,  where  there  are  many  calls  upon  his 
time  and  services.  This  officer,  I  believe,  does  a  considerable  amount  of  gratui- 
tous work  among  indigent  Filipinos  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  district. 

First  Lieut.  C.  E.  Laws,  M.  D.,  Philippine  Constabulary,  is  stationed  at 
Cagayan,  Misamis,  where  he  has  a  small  dispensary.  All  of  the  stations  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Mindanao  are  under  his  medical  care  and  supervision. 

PHILIPPINE  SCOUTS. 

There  is  no  regular  cooperation  between  the  constabulary  and  scouts  in  this 
district  The  seventh  battalion  of  Philippine  Scouts,  consisting  of  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Tenth,  EJleventh,  Forty-second,  and  Forty-fifth  companies,  under  the 
comn^nd  of  Maj.  C.  C.  Smith  (captain,  Fourteenth  Cavalry,  and  district  gov- 
ernor), are  on  duty  in  the  district  of  Cotabato.  The  stations  are  Cotabato 
(headquarters),  Pikit,  Kudurangan,  Relna  Regente,  and  Parang-Parang. 

The  Forty-fifth  Company  was  stationed  in  the  district  of  Davao  from  July, 
1906,  until  May  3,  1907,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Parang. 

Other  scout  companies  within  the  district  are  as  follows : 

Fortieth  Company,  Camp  Overton,  Lanao,  and  the  Fiftieth  Company  at 
Margosa-Tubig,  district  of  Zamboanga. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS    AND   CONCLUSION. 

Another  general-service  company  of  50  men  is  very  necessary  in  this  dis- 
trict owing  to  tlie  unprecedented  amount  of  difficult  fleldwork  which  has  been 
called  for  in  Lanao  district.  The  headquarters  of  this  company  should  be  at 
Isabela  de  Basilan,  where  splendid  quarters  are  available  in  the  old  Spanish 
fort  on  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  river  and  harbor.  The  effect  on  the 
people  of  Basilan  would  assuredly  be  beneficial,  as  the  presence  of  the  com- 
pany would  lend  confidence  to  the  loyai  and  would  check  the  smoldering 
disaffection  of  the  more  lawless  element  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  constitute 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  unexploited  and  little 
known  island.  Nothing  definitely  is  known  apparently  as  to  the  numl>er  of 
guns  out  in  this  island,  but  it  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  large  number. 

While  mistakes  and  errors  of  Judgment  have  been  made  occasionally,  officers 
of  this  district  have  as  a  general  rule  labored  conscientiously  and  efficiently 
in  the  interests  of  the  government,  the  people,  and  the  service,  and  results 
have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory.  Senior  in8i)ectors  and  company  officers 
have  alike  displayed  a  laudable  interest  in  the  enlisted  men  under  their  re- 
spective commands,  both  in  regard  to  their  personal  welfare,  comfort,  and 
recreation  and  in  respect  to  their  instruction  and  training — military,  civil,  and 
scholastic. 

A  marked  friendly  feeling  continues  to  obtain  between  army  officers  and 
ourselves,  and  most  of  our  officers  stationed  in  Zamboanga  or  the  vicinity  are 
auxiliary  members  of  the  Army' and  Navy  Club. 

The  general-service  company  stationed  In  Zamboanga  has  in  the  past  l)een 
tied  to  that  station,  as  its  duties  In  a  great  part  have  consisted  in  furnishing 
guard  for  headquarters,  guards  for  working  parties  of  provincial  prisoners,  and 
police  duty.  This  company  will  be  relieved  from  all  duty  as  soon  as  another 
detachment  is  available,  and  will  be  exclusively  used  for  field  duty,  as  intended 
when  organized.  When  not  in  the  field  the  general -service  company  will  be 
stationed  in  Isabela  de  Basilan,  where  the  constabulary  has  excellent  barracks. 

Attention  is  invited  to  my  letter  to  the  executive  inspector  dated  June  28, 
1907,  recommending  an  increase  of  the  constabulary  of  the  fifth  district  by  4 
companies.** 

Re8i)ectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Bobseth, 
DiatHct  Director, 

To  the  Executive  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P,  /. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT,  GONSTABTJLARY  SCHOOL. 

Bureau  of  Constabulary,  Constabulary  School, 

Office  of  the  Superintendent, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  July  22,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  constabulary 
school  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907.  The  course  adopted  by  the  school 
staff  for  the  instruction  of  student  officers  and  enlisted  students  the  past  year 
included  tbe  following  subjects: 

P^or  student  officers:  Small-arms  firing  regulations,  including  a  course  in 
gallery  practice;  infantry  drill  regulations,  theoretical  and  practical,  to  Include 
school  of  the  company  and  battalion  parade;  manual  of  guard  duty,  theoretical 
and  practical ;  equitation,  theoretical  and  practical ;  fencing  with  saber,  foil, 
and  bolo;  gymnastics  and  calisthenics;  Spanish  and  Tngalog  languages  (pri- 
mary), for  all  except  Filipino  student  officers;  (instruction  in  English  for  Fili- 
pino student  officers  was  Introduced  during  the  term  January  to  May,  1907)  ; 
constabulary  orders  and  regulations;  constitutional  law;  McKlnley's  instruc- 
tions to  the  Phlllipine  Commission ;  municipal  and  provincial  code ;  acts  of  the* 

"A  number  of  tables  showing  the  following  information  have  been  omitted 
and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department:  Roster  of 
officers  and  stations;  work  accomplished;  strength  and  efficiency  of  municipal 
police;  and  distribution  of  constabulary  force  in  the  district. 
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Commission  affecting  tlie  constabulary:  i^enal  code  with  lectures  on  criminal 
law,  evidence,  and  procedure ;  law  of  arrests ;  miscellaneous  lectures  on  selected 
subjects  by  heads  of  bureaus;  typograpbv  and  map  reading;  lectures  by  medical 
officers  on  diseases,  first  aid  to  wounded,  sanitation,  and  hygiene. 

For  enlisted  students:  Small-arms  firing  regulations;  infantry  drill  regula- 
tions, theoretical  and  practical;  manual  of  guard  duty;  bolo  fencing;  gymnas- 
tics and  calisthenics;  constabulary  orders  and  regulations  pertaining  to  en- 
listed men;  company  records  and  correspondence;  arithmetic,  geography,  read- 
ing, and  composition  in  primary  English. 

The  student  officers  and  enlisted  .students  were  given  ten  days*  field  work  in 
r>eceml>er  and  three  days  In  May.  The  period  of  field  instruction  for  the  term 
ending  May  31  was  curtailed  on  account  of  the  early  graduation  of  the  student 
officers. 

The  organizations  on  duty  at  the  school  during  the  past  year  were  a  class  of 
student  officers  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1906,  and  a  class  of  student  officers 
from  January  1  to  May  31,  1^07.  The  total  number  of  officers  instructed  in 
these  two  classes 'being  42. 

Three  different  companies  of  enlisted  students  were  under  instruction  during 
the  year,  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  instructed  being  168,  of  whom  107 
qualified. 

These  companies,  while  undergoing  the  usual  instruction  generally  given  to 
organizations,  have  been  employed  as  guards  at  the  school  at  constabulary 
headquarters,  and  over  the  powder  magazine  at  San  Juan  del  Monte ;  as  escorts 
to  prisoners  from  Billbid  to  the  penal  colony  at  Iwahig  and  various  points  in 
the  provinces,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  over  laboring  prisoners  in  the  city  of 
Manila. 

They  have  received  no  target  practice,  no  range  being  available.  All  of  the 
companies  have  suffered  more  or  less  on  account  of  not  having  permanent  and 
efficient  company  commanders  the  past  year.  It  was  found  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  detail  with  them  student  officers  for  duty,  who  as  a  rule  were 
lacking  not  only  in  exi)erience  but  also  in  enthusiasm,  as  this  company  work 
could  be  nothing  more  than  temporary  duty,  performed  during  the  time  they 
were  engaged  in  hard  study. 

General  Orders,  No.  26,  bureau  of  constabulary,  series  1007,  changed  the  en- 
listed personnel  at  the  school,  and  attached  the  enlisted  students  to  the  com- 
panies stationed  here.  This  makes  it  necessary  that  each  of  these  companies 
have  assigned  to  them  an  experienced  company  commander  of  tact  and  ability, 
who  will  be  of  service  as  an  Instructor  for  the  enlistetl  men  and  improve  the 
morale  and  discipline  of  the  company.  It  should  be  an  established  policy  to 
retain  these  officers  at  the  school  when  the  companies  are  replaced  by  others, 
unless  the  companies  brought  to  the  school  have  commanders  equally  as  good 
or  better. 

If  the  school  course  is  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  enlisted  men  sent  here  for 
instruction,  the  permanency  of  these  i^articular  company  commanders  is  of 
vital  importance.  Each  company  should  also  have  attached  to  it  an  officer  who 
could  go  with  it  from  the  school  to  the  field  If  necessary,  and  who  would  know 
what  instruction  the  company  has  had  under  the  exi>erienced  officer,  and  be 
able  to  continue  this  course  of  instruction  or  improve  upon  it  if  his  ability  has 
been  increased  by  his  experience. 

There  has  been  a  lack  of  instructors  during  the  year,  and  there  is  now,  thus 
requiring  the  director  or  superintendent  to  act  as  such  to  the  detriment  of 
the  purely  admhilstratlve  work.  At  present  there  are  but  two  instructors  for 
the  student  officers,  one  of  those  being  the  superintendent. 

A  casual  detachment  for  the  handling  of  all  casual  enlisted  men  passing 
through  Manila  and  arranging  for  the  departure  of  all  vagrants  and  indigents 
from  the  islands  to  the  United  States  has  been  maintained  under  charge  of  the 
supply  officer  and  a  student  officer. 

MEDICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

A  dispensary  containing  a  small  stock  of  medicine  and  the  necessary  cots  is 
maintained  at  the  school  under  charge  of  the  superintendent,  medical  division. 
Only  minor  cases  are  treated  therein,  and  it  will  be  ample  in  its  present  con- 
dition for  all  purposes  so  long  as  the  school  is  in  Manila,  conveniently  located 
near  the  civil  hospital. 
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IMPROVEMENT   OF    BUILDINGS. 

During  the  past  year  a  gymnasium  was  arranged  out  of  the  old  forage  shed. 
Fireplaces  and  a  cement  floor  were  installed  in  the  enlisted  men's  kitchen;  a 
band  room  and  a  barrack  room  were  constructed  in  one  of  the  main  buildings 
used  as  a  stable.  Minor  repairs  are  being  made  to  the  offices,  officers'  quarters, 
and  stables.  No  material  addition  has  been  made  and  none  is  recommended  In 
consideration  of  the  contemplate^  change  to  the  site  at  Baguio. 

RECOM  MENDATIONS. 

That  an  officer  capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  adjutant  and  instructor 
of  student  officers  be  assigned  to  the  school  as  soon  as  possible;  that  when 
the  student  company  is  discontinued  at  the  end  of  August  the  officer  now  in 
command  be  assigned  as  instructor  of  student  officers;  that  two  additional 
officers,  experienced,  capable,  tactful,  in  fact  excellent  company  commanders, 
be  placed  in  command  of  the  two  companies  stationed  here:  that  there  be  one 
other  officer  with  each  of  these  comi)anies  at  all  times  In  addition  to  the  com- 
pany commanders;  that  the  companies  be  equipped  with  the  modified  Krag 
carbines,  and  that  80  additional  modified  Krag  carbines  be  added  to  the  per- 
manent equipment  of  the  school  for  the  use  of  student  officers  and  enlisted 
students.  Whenever  the  companies  are  removed  from  the  school  the  com- 
panies replacing  them  should  be  equipped  with  the  new  arms.  Only  men  of 
intelligence  and  with  some  education  should  be  sent  to  the  school  as  enlisted 
students.  With  the  addition  of  three  officers  to  the  personnel  of  the  school, 
the  superintendent  can  attend  to  general  administration,  and  at  the  same  time 
perform  his  duties  as  member  of  the  officers'  examining  board. 
Very  respectfully, 

Charles  J.  Kindler, 
Superintendent  of  BchooU 

Executive  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  L 


EEPORT  OF  CHIEF  SUPPLY  OFFICEE. 

Headquarters  Philippines  Constabulajit, 

Office  of  the  Chief  Supply  Officer, 

Manila,  August  J,  1907, 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  operations 
of  this  office  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907 ; 

duties. 

This  office  Is  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  five  divisions 
through  which  the  bureau  is  fed,  clothed,  armed,  equipped,  quartered,  and 
paid;  with  providing,  through  the  medical  division,  for  medical  attendance, 
treatment,  and  supplies  for  its  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  employees;  with  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  estimates  for  appropriation  and  the  accounting  for 
funds  appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau,  and  with  the  drafting 
from  time  to  time  of  orders  and  regulations  intended  to  improve  its  fiscal  organ- 
ization and  administration. 

Three  important  changes,  affecting  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  as  a 
fighting  machine,  its  accounting  system,  and  its  cost,  have  been  made  during 
the  year : 

1.  The  rearming  of  the  enlisted  personnel  with  the  United  States  magazine 
carbines,  and  later  equipping  this  arm  with  a  bayonet. 

2.  The  complete  revising  of  the  method  of  clothing  the  enlisted  men ;  and 

3.  The  sale  of  the  Benguet  stage  line. 

The  first  of  these  changes  gives  the  organization  a  modem  repeating  weapon, 
light  in  weight,  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  bayonet  to  withstand  bolo  rushes. 
This  work  is  half  done  and  funds  are  available  to  complete  it. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  bureau  the  method  of  issuing  and  accounting 
for  clothing  has  caused  considerable  dissatisfaction,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that 
no  authentic  audit  of  these  accounts  could  be  made.    For  this  and  other  obvious 
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reasons  It  wns  considered  advisable  to  change  the  clothing  allowance,  giving 
each  man  on  his  enlistment  ^42  credit,  selling  the  clothing  direct  to  him  and 
making  a  settlement  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  first  payment  With  this  W2 
his  company  commander  is  cliarged  with  seeing  that  a  proper  outfit  of  clothing 
is  purchased.  Thereafter,  and  until  his  discharge,  he  is  entitled  to  a  quarterly 
allowance  of  ?9,  which  is  paid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Within  this 
amount  any  uniform  clothing  desired  may  be  t>ought  by  him,  but  clothing  pur- 
chased in  excess  of  the  allowance  is  charged  directly  against  his  pay. 

This  system  allows  a  clean-cut  method  of  accounting,  whereby  no  balance  Is 
due  either  the  man  or  the  government  after  each  payment,  and  a  thorough 
audit  by  the  insular  auditor,  and  encourages  the  man  in  the  care  and  preser- 
vation of  his  clothing. 

The  third  change,  the  sale  of  the  Benguet  stage  line,  has  removed  an  incubus 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  bureau.  This  stage  line  was  originally  installed  to 
open  communication  with  and  encourage  travel  to  Bagulo.  Although  this 
bureau  was  charged  with  its  maintenance  and  operation,  and  the  exr)ense  con- 
nected with  it  was  borne  by  our  appropriation,  other  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment derived  quite  as  much  benefit  perhaps  from  its  oi>eratlon.  The  fare  charged 
each  passenger,  ^20,  by  no  means  paid  for  its  maintenance,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  of  its  existence  under  the  control  of  this  bureau  it  was  operated  at 
a  net  loss  of  W6,330.20,  not  including  wear  and  tear  on  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ment and  deterioration  of  animals.  The  loss  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  was 
?34,n8.40. 

It  was,  then,  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  operation  of  this  stage  line  was 
in  February  last  transferred  to  C.  M.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Jenkins  bought  of  us  35 
mules  and  what  other  transportation  he  needed  to  complete  his  equipment,  for 
^12,000,  and  was  granted  a  subsidy  of  ^1,600  per  month  for  eighteen  months,  or 
until  such  time  as  a  shorter  means  of  communication  should  be  established. 

riNANCIAL. 

The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  as  provided  in  acts  Nos.  1416  and 
1478  aggregated  M,744,121.36;  of  this  amount  there  remained  on  hand  on  June 
30,  1906,  n51,496.62;  and  undrawn  in  the  treasury,  n96,278.51,  making  a  total 
of  f^7,775.13. 

Against  this  amount,  however,  there  were  outstanding  liabilities  practically 
covering  It.  The  entire  appropriation  for  the  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907,  as  provided  in  acts  Nos.  1527  and  1660,  aggregated  W,151,800,  of  which 
there  remained  on  liaud  June  30,  1907,  ^150,449.18;  and  undrawn  in  the 
treasury,  1^88,669.55,  making  a  total  of  M39,lia73. 

As  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  bureau  had  outstanding  liabilities 
practically  covering  this  surplus. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  bureau  for  the 
year: 

On  hand  June  30.  1906 n51,496.62 

Undrawn  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1906 196, 278. 51 

Appropriated  in  acts  Nos.  1527  and  1660 3,151,800.00 

Total    credits 3,499,575.13 

Disbursed  during  the  year  (including  outstanding  obligations  from 

last  year) 3,251,436.40 

Undrawn  in  treasury  June  30,  1907 88, 669. 55 

Losses  from  defalcations 9,020.00 

On  hand  June  30,  1907 150,449.18 

Total    debits 3,499,575.13 

Included  in  the  amount  shown  as  disbursed  during  the  year  are  the  following 
items,  which  do  not  properly  l)elong  to  our  currrent  ai)propriation : 

Construction  permanent  barracks  and  quarters ^88,568.01 

Pensions It  420. 20 

Transportation  of  commissary  stores 9,825.33 

TotaJ . 99,  813.  54 
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Deducting  this  amount  from  our  total  expenditures  during  the  year  and 
dividing  the  result  so  obtained  by  the  average  number  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  5,128,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  constabulary  during  the  fiscal  year  was 
^14.  This  includes  ^347,775.15  of  outstanding  obligations  carried  over  Into 
and  paid  during  the  present  year. 

PAYMASTEB*S   DIVISION. 

This  division,  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  A.  H.  Thomas  until  June,  and 
then  under  Lieut.  W.  C.  Kruegel,  is  charged  with  paying  the  salaries  of  all  offi- 
cers and  clerks  in  the  bureau  and  the  wages  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employees 
of  the  bureau  in  this  city;  with  the  payment  for  all  supplies  delivered  undir 
contract  or  purchased  in  oi^en  market ;  with  the  payment  of  all  transportation 
bills  to  the  various  common  carriers  in  the  islands,  and  with  suplying  funds  to 
the  different  district  and  provincial  supply  officers. 

During  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  detailed  report  of  the  acting  paymaster 
herewitti,  a  total  of  n,300,211.02  was  disbursed,  and  «^,738,291.17  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  different  sui)ply  officers.  This  shows  an  increase  in  disbursements 
over  last  year  of  practically  ^90,000  and  a  decrease  In  transfers  of  ^775.000. 
The  system  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  of  paying  all  officers  and 
clerks  of  the  bureau  on  unsigned  pay  rolls  by  check,  the  numbers  of  which  are 
inserted  on  the  roll  Instead  of  the  creditors'  signatures,  has  been  most  satis- 
factory, lessening  the  amount  of  labor  involved,  and  in  general  insuring  the 
more  prompt  payment  of  all  officers  and  employees  regardless  of  where  sta- 
tioned. It  has  lessened  the  district  supply  officers'  work  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  frequently  available  as  examiners  and  Instructors  for  our  new  supply 
officers. 

quartermaster's  division. 

One  of  the  most  Important  duties  of  this  office,  affecting  as  it  does  the  mobility 
of  the  organization,  is  the  transportation  of  our  personnel  and  supplies.  The 
cost  of  this  item  of  our  appror)rlatlon  Is  second  only  to  the  salaries  and  wages 
of  the  personnel.  This  branch  of  the  work,  together  with  receiving  and  caring 
for  supplies,  has  been  in  charge  of  Capt.  A.  C.  A.  Bortels.  whose  detailed  report 
is  forwarded  herewith.  At  the  close  of  this  year  this  officer,  to  enable  him  to 
take  his  accrued  leave,  was  relieved  from  duty  by  Capt.  Thomas  Carl. 

During  the  year  it  has  been  our  endeavor  to  obtain  as  many  of  our  supplies 
as  possible  from  the  Insular  purchasing  agent.  Three  hundred  and  forty-four 
requisitions  have  been  made  on  that  officer,  which  have  been  generally  filled 
with  sufficient  promptness  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  service.  Two  contracts  for 
supplies  were  let  during  the  year — one  for  mineral  oil,  of  which  the  bureau  uses 
some  25,000  gallons  per  year,  and  the  other  for  khaki  cloth,  used  In  making  en- 
listed men's  uniforms.  In  addition  to  supplies  received  upon  requisition  from 
the  bureau  of  supply  and  purchases  under  contract,  it  has  been  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  meet  emergency  requirements,  to  make  209  open-market  purchases. 
These,  as  a  general  rule,  are  supplies  urgently  needed  at  some  remote  station, 
where  a  requisition  on  the  bureau  of  supply  could  not  be  filled  in  time  to  be 
shlpi)ed  on  a  certain  boat.  The  amounts  involved  in  this  class  of  purchases, 
however,  are  generally  small.  At  times  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  call  upon 
the  Quartermaster  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  I'ntted  States  Army  to  assist 
us  in  filling  rush  orders.  These  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  have  re- 
sponded with  uniform  promptness  and  courtesy,  and  have  been  of  material  help 
in  efficiently  supplying  the  wants  of  the  bureau. 

The  close  of  this  fiscal  year  shows  that  we  have  reduced  our  stock  in  the 
quartermaster's  division  by  ^125,084.43.  On  June  30,  1907,  there  remained  on 
hand  pro[)erty  to  the  value  of  i*258.7*>7.85. 

The  subsidizing  by  the  government  of  certain  interlsland  vessels  has  con- 
tributed probably  as  much  as  any  one  thing  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  bureau. 
Where  formerly  shipments  were  mMde  at  irregular  and  unknown  intervals,  we 
now  have  a  definitely  fixed  communication  with  even  our  most  remote,  outlying 
stations.  This  has  made  the  carrying  of  large  stocks  In  the  various  provinces 
unnecessary.  It  has  ennbled  the  bureau  In  many  cases  to  supply  the  provinces 
direct  from  Manila.  On  account  of  the  sui)erior  facilities^  the  quartermaster  has 
for  storing  and  caring  for  clothing  and  other  supplies,  this  is  a  most  economical 
measure  wherever  it  can  be  carried  out 
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Under  present  agreement  Bilibid  Prison  makes  our  uniforms  at  W.85  per 
suit,  tills  bureau  furnishing  tlie  necessary  Isliaki  only.  Tlie  uniforms  are  well 
made  and  no  complaint  has  been  submitted. 

The  hire  of  cutters  and  launches  from  the  bureau  of  navigation  is  one  of 
our  largest  items  of  expenditure.  The  smaller  our  force  the  greater,  within 
a  limit,  the  necessary  expenditure  for  transportation.  To  cut  down  on  water 
transportation  in  general  means  to  cut  down  efficiency. 

Land  transportation  In  Manila,  which  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  cost  the 
bureau  W4,100,  was  last  year  reduced  to  ^,188. 

A  saving  of  K3,356.67  was  made  on  Imported  forage.  This  was  made  pos- 
sible by  the  sale  of  35  mules  of  the  Benguet  stage  line  and  the  general  policy 
of  using  palay  and  grass  wherever  it  could  be  obtained  cheaply  and  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  surra  and  other  diseases  of  the  native  stock  of  the  islands. 

An  itemized  statement  of  the  operations  of  this  division  is  shown  in  the 
quartermaster's  report  herewith.* 

MEDICAL   DIVISION. 

This  division  was  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Thomas  C.  Walker  until 
May  5,  1907,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  111  health.  Captain  Walker  was 
relieved  by  Capt.  Samuel  C.  Gurney.  Medical  attention  Is  furnished  all 
branches  of  the  civil  government  when  other  medical  officers  are  not  available. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  reports  of  these  two  officers,  ?^,349.38  worth  of  sup- 
plies were  purchased  during  the  year,  of  which  almost  one-half  remained  on 
hand  June  30. 

The  hospitals  mentioned  in  our  last  report  have  been  continued  with  two 
exceptions— Catbalogan,  Samar,  and  Zamboanga — ^the  former  of  which  was 
given  up  last  September  on  account  of  our  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of 
surgeons  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  bureau  at  this  and  other  points,  and  the 
latter  In  December,  on  account  of  the  proximity  to  the  military  hospital  at 
that  point  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  services  of  the  surgeons  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  May,  with  7  companies  of  constabulary  In  the  field,  and  the 
only  point  where  medical  attendance  was  available  being  some  distance  from 
the  provincial  capital,  It  was  found  necessary  to  reopen  the  hospital  at  Cat- 
balogan, which  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  well  equipped  and  doing  excellent 
service. 

This  division  at  the  close  of  the  year  had  a  personnel  of  13  officers  and  57 
enlisted  men.  The  number  of  enlisted  men  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  service  If  It  became  necessary  for  all  or  many  of  our  com- 
panies to  take  the  field  at  the  same  time.  There  should  be  1  trained  "  prac- 
tlcante  "  for  each  company,  or  a  total  of  100.  This  would  Increase  the  enlisted 
personnel  by  43  men,  but  It  is  earnestly  recommended. 

During  the  year  the  general  health  of  the  entire  bureau  has  been  very  good, 
as  shown  by  the  detailed  reports  of  Doctors  Gurney  and  Walker  herewith.  The 
medical  division  has  efficiently  carried  out  during  the  year  the  object  for  which 
it  was  organized. 

ORDNANCE    DIVISION. 

This  division  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  under  the  supervision  of  Capt. 
J.  R.  Schultz,  but  shortly  thereafter  was  consolidated  with  the  commissary 
division  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Asa  F.  Fisk.  The  repair- 
ing and  manufacturing  plant  was  abolished  and  the  work  of  repairing  arms 
and  equipment  was  turned  over  to  the  Manila  ordnance  depot  of  the  United 
States  Army.  This  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  has  promptly  answered 
every  call  made  uiwn  It,  and  we  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Maj.  Charles 
B.  Wheeler,  chief  ordnance  officer,  Philippines  Division,  U.  S.  Army,  for  his 
efficient  help  during  the  year. 

Authority  has  been  granted  to  rearm  our  entire  organization.  Two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  new  United  States  magazine  carbines, 
caliber  .30,  have  been  purchased,  of  which  1,615  have  been  remodeled  to  carry 
the  bayonet.  At  the  close  of  the  year  2,120  of  these  new  arms  were  In  the 
hands  of  the  various  organizations,  as  shown  by  Captain  FIsk's  report.  It  Is 
expected  that  before  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year  the  process  of  re- 

«  A  number  of  the  tables  referred  to  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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arming  will  have  been  completed  and  our  organization  armed  with  a  modem 
repeating  rifle.  During  the  year  1,746  Springfield  carbhies,  58  Winchester  shot- 
guns, and  2,^)0  revolvers  were  cleaned,  repaired,  and  reblued  at  the  Manila 
ordnance  depot,  at  an  average  cost  of  W.60  per  arm. 

This  division  during  the  year  manufactured  articles  of  equipment,  such  as 
bridles,  belts,  etc.,  aggregating  a  value  of  «^,500. 

COMMISSARY  DIVISION. 

This  division  early  in  the  fiscal  year  was  consolidated  with  the  ordnance 
division  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Asa  F.  Fisk,  whose  detailed 
report  of  its  operations  Is  submitted  herewith.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference 
thereto,  14  commissaries  have  been  completely  closed  out  during  the  year, 
leaving  only  10  still  in  existence.  The  stock  on  hand  in  the  provinces  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  has  been  reduced  by  ^^,163.22,  leaving  on  hand 
therein  at  the  end  of  the  year  W6,154.50.  Of  the  10  remaining  commissaries, 
those  of  Benguet,  Antique,  and  Tayabas  are  practically  now  sold  out,  and 
following  out  the  general  policy  of  this  office  the  remaining  7  will  be  closed 
out  as  rapidly  as  commercial  enterprises  can  supply  the  necessary  foodstuffs 
to  government  employees  in  remote  stations.  The  actual  loss  by  deterioration 
was  W, 564.33.  The  entire  loss,  however,  including  W,200  In  a  defaulting 
officer's  accounts  not  secured  from  the  bond  comiiany,  was  ^8,136.60.  This  loss 
is  due  to  the  selling  at  reduced  prices  of  the  remnants  of  stock  in  the  14  branch 
stores  closed  out  during  the  year.  As  the  commissaries  remaining  in  operation 
are  in  remote  stations,  where  the  cost  of  transportation  represents  a  consider- 
able item  of  the  exi>ense  (transportation  to  Bayombong  being  34.58  per  cent  of 
the  entire  cost  of  supplies),  we  shall  continue  to  operate  these  remaining  stores 
at  a  loss  until  all  are  closed  out. 

The  consolidation  of  the  duties  of  the  commissary  division  and  the  ordnance 
division  Into  one,  in  charge  of  Capt.  Asa  F.  Flsk,  has  given  one  more  much 
needed  captain  to  the  line,  and  has  resulted  In  no  decrease  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  management  of  these  two  divisions. 

SUPPLY   OFFICES. 

The  remarks  in  the  last  annual  report  under  the  heading  "Supply  officers" 
still  obtain.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  it  was  found  possible  to 
reduce  the  number  of  supply  officers  from  52  to  35.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1907  found  us  with  38  supply  officers,  this  Increase  of  3  being  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  more  experienced  officers  are  on  leave  and  It  has  be«i  nece»- 
sary  to  utilize  inexperienced  men  and  give  them  smaller  responsibilities.  The 
total  cost  of  extra  compensation  to  these  officers,  however,  has  not  been  in- 
creased during  the  year. 

It  Is  with  regret  that  two  cases  of  malfeasance  in  office  were  recorded  during 
the  year,  both  of  which  occurred  with  men  long  In  the  service  and  considered 
thoroughly  ^trustworthy.  Their  prompt  detection  resulted  In  the  imprisonment 
of  one  and  the  death  by  suicide  of  the* other,  proving  that  the  inspecting  branch 
of  the  service  Is  not  being  neglected.  It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  however, 
to  keep  a  thorough  record  of  all  examinations  made  by  both  district  auditors 
and  Inspecting  officers  of  this  bureau,  so  that  no  officer's  accounts  will  remain 
unexamined  more  than  three  months. 

The  present  system  of  checking  can  hardly  be  improved  upon.  With  ac- 
counts passing  through  this  office  and  being  Inspected  by  officers  thoroughly 
cognizant  of  the  duties  of  a  supply  officer,  with  the  cash  and  deposit  verified 
at  the  end  of  each  month  by  the  senior  Inspector  or  some  other  reliable  officer 
of  the  government,  and  with  the  quarterly  examinations  of  the  accounts  by 
the  district  auditor  no  peculations  or  errors  can  go  long  undetected. 

BOUTIN  E  WOBK. 

That  the  passing  of  each  supply  officer's  accounts  through  this  office  before 
going  to  the  auditor,  as  noted  in  the  last  annual  rei)ort,  results  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  service,  is  indisputable.  By  this  means  the  supply  officer 
is  promptly  notified  of  any  errors  in  his  accounts,  his  district  director  notified 
of  any  purchases  being  made  of  supplies  which  can  be  obtained  at  less  cost 
here;  above  all  we  get  a  prompt  and  correct  abstract  of  every  expenditure,  an 
absolute  essential  in  keeping  a  correct  account  of  our  assets  and  liabilities. 
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GENERAL   REMARKS. 

There  was  actually  appropriated  for  the  bureau  of  constabulary  for  the  fiscal 
year  1906  1P3,744421.30.  Besides  this  the  bureau  of  navigation  gave  us  free 
transportation  costing  W50,000,  so  that  in  reality  there  was  appropriated  for 
the  bureau  of  constabulary  for  the  fiscal  year  1906  P3,894,121.36.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1907  there  was  appropriated  ^,151,800.  Out  of  this  we  have  paid  all  of 
our  obligations  to  the  bureau  of  navigation,  have  in  part  rearmed  the  constabu- 
lary, and  have  on  hand  funds  available  to  complete  this  rearmament.  We  also 
paid  ?79,000  for  shoes  that  we  expected  at  the  time  of  the  last  annual  appro- 
priation to  sell  to  the  army,  and  had  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  funds 
sufilcient  to  meet  all  outstanding  obligations. 

This  reduction  of  P742,321.36  from  the  expenditures  for  the  previous  year 
was  obtained  by  reducing  the  stock  of  clothing  and  other  supplies  on  hand  in 
our  store  rooms  in  this  city,  by  a  slight  reduction  in  the  enlisted  strength,  and 
above  all  by  the  careful  pruning  of  the  small  expenditures  in  all  of  our  200  or 
more  stations.  These  economies,  while  seemingly  small  In  each  case,  were 
large  lA  the  aggregate. 

Our  total  refunds  for  services  and  supplies  to  the  Insular  treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  ^85,947.96. 

The  system  of  bookkeeping  introduced  by  Capt.  A.  J.  Robertson,  assistant 
chief  supply  officer,  graphically  disclosed  the  rise  and  fall  of  expenses  under 
the  79  subheads  he  maintained,  enabled  us  at  once  to  check  any  apparent 
extravagance,  and  by  instituting  a  series  of  comparisons  in  relative  expenses 
apparently  Imbued  all  officers  with  a  purpose  to  help  us  to  make  good  our 
promises  to  the  Commission  at  the  time  of  the  i)assage  of  the  last  appropriation 
act  that  there  should  be  no  deficiency  bill  presented  on  the  part  of  the  bureau 
of  constabulary  for  the  fiscal  year  1907.  The  Commission  has  since  gracefully 
recognized  Captain  Robertson^s  efl[lclency  by  giving  him  the  rank  of  major. 

That  the  bureau  has  been  promptly  and  well  supplied  so  far  as  its  means 
would  allow  is  due  to  the  efficient  organization  of  the  different  divisions  and  to 
the  earnest  cooperation  of  their  chiefs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Mark  L.  Herset, 

Chief  Supply  Officer, 

The  Execittive  Inspector,  Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P,  L 


Bureau  of  Constabulary,  Office  of  the  Paymaster, 

Manila,  P,  /.,  July  29,  1907. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1907. 

DUTIES. 

This  office,  under  direction  of  the  chief  supply  officer,  Is  charged  with  obtain- 
ing from  the  insular  treasurer,  upon  requisition,  as  needed,  moneys  appro- 
priated for  the  bureau  of  constabulary;  with  the  transferring.  In  cash  or  by 
deposit  in  the  insular  treasury,  of  funds  necessary  for  disbursement  by  the 
various  supply  officers;  with  the  paying  of  all  officers  and  clvll-servlce  clerks 
in  the  constabulary;  of  all  per  diem  and  reimbursement  vouchers  of  the  first 
district,  and  of  all  other  obligations  Incurred  for  supplies  furnished  and  serv- 
ices rendered  the  bureau;  and  with  the  accounting  to  the  insular  auditor,  in 
accordance  with  law,  for  all  funds  handled  by  this  office. 

In  June  Paymaster  A.  H.  Thomas  was  granted  leave  of  absence  to  visit  the 
United  States.  In  order  that  he  might  have  proper  time  for  the  settlement  of 
his  accounts  before  leaving,  the  undersigned  was  appointed  acting  paymaster 
on  May  17,  1907.  The  present  report  Is  therefore  practically  only  a  review 
of  the  work  of  my  predecessor,  on  whom  too  much  praise  can  not  be  bestowed 
for  his  painstaking  care  in  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  the  records  of 
this  office. 

TRANSFERS. 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  878  transfers  were  made  to  supply  officers,  of  which 
n,101»496.65  was  by  deposit  and  ^546,795.52  by  cash,  making  a  grand  total 
of  W,788,291.17.    Transfers  by  cash  are  usually  made  by  boxing  the  money 
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securely  and  then  turning  it  over  to  the  quartermaster  for  shipment,  but  at 
times  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to  remit  by  registered  mail  to  a  few 
supi)ly  officers  who  are  stationed  in  ports  which  are  at  periods  during  the  ty- 
phoon season  storm  bound.  Packages  sent  by  registered  mail  are  always  in- 
sured as  a  guaranty  against  perils  of  the  seas,  risks  of  fire,  robbery,  etc  In 
a  few  instances  checks  have  been  sent  direct  to  the  supply  officers  for  the 
amounts  of  transfer,  but  this  course  has  only  been  followed  in  cases  where 
the  supply  officers  were  not  in  possession  of  check  books.  This,  however,  has 
happened  very  rarely  and  only  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  when  the  proA*in- 
clal  treasurers  were  plentifully  supplied  with  cash,  owing  to  Income  from  cedula 
taxes,  etc. 

Transfers  to  supply  officers  are,  as  a  rule,  completed  by  the  25th  of  the  mouth 
preceding  that  for  which  the  funds  are  needed.  It  Is  the  policy  of  this  office 
to  have  the  funds  In  the  hands  of  supply  officers  before  the  1st  of  the  montli 
for  which  payment  for  subsistence  Is  to  be  made,  the  adoption  of  which  course 
also  allowing  prompt  payment  of  pay  due  for  previous  month,  but  some  supply 
officers  are  prone  to  defeat  their  ends  by  delaying  to  mall  their  requisitions 
until  the  last  moment,  causing  not  only  great  inconvenience  to  themselves,  but 
also  to  this  office. 

One  point  In  the  matter  of  transfers  well  worthy  of  note  is  that,  whereas 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  the  total  of  transfers  amounted  to 
1P2,515,5G1.83,  of  which  W,981, 679.63— a  little  more  than  78  per  cent  of  the 
total — was  by  deposit  during  the  present  year,  of  «.,738,291.17  transferred,  only 
W,191,405.65 — but  67  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount — was  by  deposit,  a  de- 
crease of  11  per  cent  In  dei)osits  In  relation  to  total  amount  of  transfers  for 
fiscal  year  1907,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  supply  of  ready  money  In  the  provinces  has  been  and  is  in- 
creasing steadily.  The  change  from  a  heavier  to  a  lighter  weight  coinage,  mak- 
ing It  compulsory  for  provincial  treasurers  to  remit  the  old  coins  to  the  Insu- 
lar treasury,  may  account  for  a  part  of  this  decrease  In  deposits  as  compared 
with  the  total  amount  of  transfers,  but  not  for  the  whole,  especially  as  the 
change  of  coinage  referred  to  only  became  effective  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  present  year. 

PAY  BOLLS.  • 

On  July  1,  1906,  the  payment  of  all  officers  and  civll-servlce  clerks  of  the 
constabulary  was  turned  over  to  this  office,  initiating  a  system  not  only  more 
beneficial  to  the  officials  themselves,  but  of  Inestimable  value  to  this  bureau 
In  the  completion  of  Its  records.  Under  the  system  previously  In  vogue,  that 
of  payment  by  district  supply  officers,  records  were  too  scattered,  and  if  head- 
quarters desired  Information  regarding  payment  made  to  a  man  after  a  lapse 
of  some  time  it  was  found  necessary  in  many  cases  to  obtain  the  desired  data 
from  the  auditor's  office. 

For  convenience  in  checking  and  recording,  the  following  14  separate  pay 
rolls  are  made  out  by  this  office : 

1.  United  States  army  officers. 

2.  Assistant  directors  and  majors  and  senior  insi>ectors. 

3.  Stafl*. 

4.  Inspectors  and  captains. 

5.  Insi)ectors  and  first  lieutenants. 

6.  Insi>ectors  and  second  lieutenants. 

7.  Insi>ector8  and  third  lieutenants. 

8.  Subinspectors. 

9.  Medical  division. 

10.  Extra  compensation  to  supply  officers. 

11.  Civil-service  clerks. 

12.  Permanent  agents. 

13.  Supply  officers'  clerks. 

14.  Messengers. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  rolls,  averaging  a  total  of  f^,000  monthly,  the 
utmost  care  Is  taken,  the  data  which  has  been  systematically  recorded  as  re- 
ceived being  checked  with  an  lndei>endent  list  of  changes  furnished  this  office 
by  the  executive  Inspector  toward  the  end  of  each  month. 

Work  on  the  rolls  Is  commenced  soon  after  the  20th  of  each  month,  and  from 
this  date  to  the  end  of  the  month  nearly  the  whole  time  of  the  office  Is  given 
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to  their  preparation  and  other  work  pertaining  thereto.  Checks  are  mailed 
promptly  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  and  are  in  the  hands  of  those  concerned 
shortly  thereafter. 

An  address  book  is  kept  carefully  and  strictly  up  to  date  and,  considering 
the  poor  mail  service  in  many  parts  of  the  provinces,  the  little  delay  In  the 
transmission  of  checks  is  a  matter  of  growing  satisfaction.  This  office  con- 
siders the  keeping  of  these  addresses  accurately  and  to  date  as  an  absolute  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  system  of  payment,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the 
finnncial  year  no  blame  has  been  attached  to  this  office  for  the  loss  or  delay  of 
a  pay  check. 

The  expenditure  on  the  14  pay  rolls  al>ove  cited  has  amounted  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  sum  of  «33,102.58. 

PAYMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  transfers  of  funds  and  payments  Involved  In  the  i>ay 
rolls,  there  falls  on  this  office  the  payment  of  vouchers  for  supplies  furnished 
and  services  rendered.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the  undersigned  during  his 
short  term  of  duty  in  the  position  of  acting  paymaster  to  profit  by  the  example 
of  his  predecessor  in  the  careful  and  prompt  payment  of  commercial  and  other 
obligations  upon  the  rendition  of  properly  approved  vouchers. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  314  per  diem  and  reimbursement  vouchers,  aggre- 
gating a  total  of  P7,642.67,  were  paid  by  this  office  as  received  from  the  differ- 
ent officers  of  the  first  district.  /While  the  total  of  this  expenditure  Is  com- 
paratively insignificant,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  it 
represents  payments  from  January  1,  1907,  only,  and  a  better  idea  of  the  volume 
of  work  Involved  may  be  gained  by  stating  that  the  expenditure  named  covers 
considerably  more  than  one-sixth  of  all  vouchers  paid  during  the  same  poiittd 
of  the  year. 

Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  six  vouchers,  aggregating  Pl,300,211.02, 
were  paid  during  the  fiscal  year.  While  this  is  not  as  many  as  were  paid  dur- 
ing the  previous  year,  there  Is  a  total  increase  of  W0,000  actually  expended  on 
vouchers.*  It  should  be  mentioned  In  this  connection  that,  although  the  pay 
rolls  are  only  represented  by  14  vouchers  monthly,  they  pertain  to  the  payment 
of  about  400  salaries,  to  which  individual  attention  has  to  be  given  in  respect 
of  deductions  under  various  heads,  and  which  often  necessitate  explanatory 
correspondence. 

COBBESPONDENCE. 

The  communications  both  sent  and  received  by  this  office  have  materially 
increased  during  the  year  as  a  natural  result  of  the  growing  business  passing 
through  its  hands. 

The  pay  rolls,  involving  promotions,  deductions,  refunds,  etc.,  have  greatly 
swelled  the  number  of  letters  sent.  It  Is  only  reasonable  that  each  one  should 
wish  to  be  notified  of  any  deduction  from  pay  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  it  has 
therefore,  been  the  practice  of  this  office  to  transmit  invariably  to  the  person 
concerned  the  necessary  explanation  with  his  pay  cheek. 

CHANGES. 

By  far  the  most  important  change  that  has  taken  effect  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  is  the  one  made  in  act  No.  1478,  Philippine  Commission,  permitting 
the  continuance  of  an  appropriation  under  various  subheads  from  any  one  fiscal 
year  into  the  following,  not  as  a  supplemental  account  for  that  year,  but  simply 
as  an  Increase  for  that  year's  appropriation.  This  has  revolutionized  the  sys- 
tem of  accounting,  being  far  more  convenient  through  its  pliability,  not  only  in 
regard  to  bookkeeping,  but  in  so  far  that  it  allows  considerable  latitude  in 
transferring  a  balance  from  one  subhead  to  another. 

Act  No.  1527,  Philippine  Commission,  dated  August  18,  1906,  authorizes  only 
the  following  subheads : 

Administrative  expenses,  bureau  of  constabulary;  services  and  supplies,  bu- 
reau of  constabulary ;  commissary  stores,  bureau  of  constabulary ;  constabulary 
relief  fund,  section  11,  act  No.  619;  constabulary  relief  fund,  section  14,  act 
No.  619. 

This  consolidated  all  the  subheads — "  pay,"  "  clothing,  camp,  and  garrison 
equipage,"  "  barracks  and  quarters,"  **  transportation,"  "  secret  service,"  "  sub- 
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slstence,"  and  "contingent  expenses"  under  the  one  subhead  "administrative 
expenses."  This  office  has,  however,  for  the  salte  of  convenience  carried  two 
main  subheads,  "  salaries  and  wages  "  and  "  contingent  expenses." 

Attention  is  Invited  to  the  tabulated  statements  hereto  appended*  in  which 
the  office  work  in  detail  is  more  fully  shown. 
Re8i)ectfully  submitted. 

W.  C.  Kbxjeoel, 
Acting  Paymaster,  Philippines  Constabulary. 
The  Chief  Supply  Officer,  Bureau  of  CJonstabulaby, 

Manila,  P.  L 


Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Office  of  the  Quartermaster, 

Manila,  July  29, 1907. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1907 : 

duties. 

The  quartermaster  division  which  is  conducted  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  chief  supply  officer,  bureau  of  constabulary,  was  charged 
with  various  duties,  the  principal  of  which  are: 

1.  The  receiving,  inspecting,  accounting  for,  and  preserving  of  all  quarter- 
master's supplies  purchased  by  the  chief  supply  officer  upon  estimates  submitted 
by  the  quartermaster. 

2.  The  proper  distribution  of  such  supplies  to  the  various  district  and  pro- 
vincial supply  officers  and  the  medical  officers  stationed  throughout  the  islands. 

3.  The  providing  of  transportation  for  officers,  enlisted  men,  and  employees, 
and  the  shipping  and  providing  of  transportation  for  not  alone  quartermaster's 
supplies  but  also  all  supplies  of  the  commissary  division,  the  ordnance  division, 
the  paymaster  division,  and  the  medical  division. 

4.  The  providing  of  transijortation  for  passengers  and  freight  of  all  bureaus 
and  officers  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  over  the  Benguet  road. 

5.  The  settlement  and  preparation  of  vouchers  for  all  bills  covering  persons 
transported  on  "transportation  requests,"  of  freight  carried  on  "bills  of  lad- 
ing," including  not  alone  such  "requests  or  bills  of  lading"  Issued  by  the 
quartermaster  but  also  those  issued  by  the  various  supply  officers  in  the 
provinces. 

CITY    transportation. 

During  the  fiscal  year  all  land  transportation  needed  by  the  constabulary 
was  hired  from  the  city  of  Manila,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table:* 

This  transportation  was  used  in  hauling  supplies  to  and  from  railway  depot, 
to  and  from  vessels  in  the  Paslg  River,  and  to  and  from  our  lighter.  The 
carromatas  were  used  for  necessary  transportation  of  officers  and  employees. 
In  the  last  annual  reiwrt  the  hope  was  expressed  to  hold  the  cost  of  city  land 
transportation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  within  WO.OOO.  From 
above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  even  better  results  were  obtained,  the  cost 
having  been  but  ^,188.34  for  the  year. 

The  service  rendered  by  the  city  was  quite  satisfactory.*^ 

In  the  above  table  is  not  included  the  forage  shipped  by  the  bureau  of  sup- 
ply, the  amount  and  cost  of  which,  including  transportation  from  Manila  to  the 
nearest  port  or  railway  station,  was  ^1,4J)5.13. 

Last  year  the  total  cost  was  P94,852.  Therefore  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
year  we  spent  P23,356.67  less  for  imported  forage  than  we  did  last  year. 
However,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  February,  1907,  we  sold  to  Mr.  C. 
M.  Jenkins  35  mules,  thus  reducing  the  demand  for  imported  forage  to  that 
extent. 

<*  These  statements  have  been  omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs, War  Department. 

*  This  table  has  been  omitted  and  filed  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department. 

^A  table  showing  shipments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  has  been  omitted 
and  filed  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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In  the  above  figures  is  not  Included  the  grass,  palay,  etc.,  purchased  by  supply 
officers  in  the  provinces,  nor  the  cost  of  transporting  forage  from  ports  to  inland 
stations. 

MEANS   OF   LAND   TBANSPOBTATION. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  latest  property  returns,  shows  the 
means  of  transportation  owned  by  the  bureau  of  constabulary :« 

WATER    TBANSPOBTATION. 

From  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  hiring  cutters  and 
launches  from  the  bureau  of  navigation  during  the  year  amounted  to  ^^,289.85, 
as  against  W12,460  during  the  preceding  year,  a  decrease  of  1^36,170.15.'* 

PASSENGEBS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  transportation  requests  issued  dur- 
ing the  year  by  the  quartermaster  and  supply  officers  in  the  provinces,  together 
with  the  number  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  fares,  and  total  cost : 


By- 

Fares. 

Number 
transpor- 
tation 
requests 
issued. 

Amount 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

paid. 

Interfsland  boats 

Railway v 

450 
1,036 

14 
110 

2.892 
2,684 

1.262 
1,316 

1^30.836.46 
3,971.00 

Total — 

1,486 

124 

5,586 

2,578 

34,807.46 

All  bills  for  the  transportation  outlined  in  the  above  table  have  been  settled 
by  this  division. 

BENGUET   STAGE  LINE   AND  FBEIGHT   SEBVICE. 

The  following  tariff  of  charges,  etc.,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  on 
the  stage  line  between  Dagupan  and  Baguio,  and  for  the  transportation  of 
government  supplies  over  the  same  route  was  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1907 :« 

Extract  fbom  Cibculab  33,  June  30,  1906. 


FARBS. 
[Direct] 


Up. 


Dagupan   to  Twin  Peaks HO.  00 

Twin  Peaks  to  Baguio 10.00 

I NTERMEDI  ATE     POINTS 


Down. 

Basalo   to   Twin    Peaks 

Tin  Peaks  to  Dagupan. 


Twl 
IN     EITHER 


WO.  00 
10.00 


DIRECTION. 


Between  Dagupan  and  Mangaldan W.  60 

Manmldan   and   San   Jacinto .60 

San  Jacinto  and  Manoag 1.20 

Manoae  and  Pozoniblo 2.20 

Posorublo  and  Twin  Peaks 4.40 


Total  Dagupan  to  Twin  Peaks  or  return 10.00 


^  This  table  has  been  omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department. 

*  A  table  showing  this  in  detail  has  been  omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 

^'A  table  showing  freight  charges  and  data  containing  regulations  covering 
free  transportation  and  passengers*  baggage  has  been  omitted  and  filed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department 
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B. 

Between  Twin  Peaks  and  Camp  Four W.  70 

Camp  Four  and  Bagulo 6.  30 

Total  Twin  Peaks  to  Bagiilo  or  return 10.  OO 

«  '  *  «  «  *  «  • 

The  following  flnaucial  statement  shows  that  during  the  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1906,  the  stage  line  was  operated  at  a  loss  to  this  bureau  of 
W6.330.20. 

COST   OF   OPERATIONS   JULY    1,    190C,   TO    DECEMBER   31.    1906,    INCLUSIVE. 

Salaries  and  wages-,  and  Incidental  expenses ril.  145.  67 

Forage  and   Incidental   supplies 10,457.39 

21,  603.  06 
RECEIPTS. 

Miscellaneous  collections  by  quartermaster,  Philippine  constabulary WO.  00 

Collections  as  per  July  report  of  Lieutenant  Ashe 615.  00 

Collections  as  per  August  report  of  Lieutenant  Ashe 702.  35 

Collections  as  per  September  report  of  Lieutenant  Treadaway 767.  83 

Collections  as  per  October  report  of  Lieutenant  Treadaway 677.  70 

Collections  as  per  November  account  of  Lieutenant  Treadaway 1,  111.37 

Collections  as  per  December  account  of  Lieutenant  Treadaway 1,  368.  52 

5,  272.  86 

Loss  during  the  six  months  of  operation 16,  830.  20 

It  was  not  believed  fair  that  the  constabulary  should  be  charged  with  this 
buslnessandcontinue  toloselarKesumsout  of  its  otherwise  small  enough  appro- 
priation. Upon  the  urgent  recommendations  of  the  chief  supply  officer,  con- 
curred in  by  the  director  of  constabulary  and  the  honorable  the  secretary  of 
commerce  and  police,  the  Commission,  after  advertising  for  bids,  authorized  the 
sale  of  the  stage-line  business,  including  most  of  the  pro|)erty,  to  Mr.  C.  M. 
Jenkins,  of  Dagupan  and  Bagulo.  After  a  contract  between  the  government  and 
Mr.  C.  M.  Jenkins  had  been  proiierly  executed,  the  stage  line  was  finally  turned 
over  to  the  latter  on  February  22. 1007.  By  selling  the  stage  line  we  also  gained 
the  release  of  about  W4,000  worth  of  property,  consisting  mostly  of  live  stock, 
vehicles,  harness,  etc.,  that  were  badly  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  Islands. 

QUARTERMASTER   SUPPLIES. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  property  Is  grouped  Into  ten  classes,  as  follows : 
Class  No.  1,  fuel;  class  No.  2.  forage;  class  No.  3,  stationery;  class  No.  4, 

office  and  barrack  furniture  and  fixtures ;  class  No.  6,  means  of  transportation ; 

class  No.  6,  tools;  class  No.  7.  horse  medicines,  etc.;  class  No.  S,  miscellaneous 

expenditures;  class  No.  9,  clothing  and  materials;  class  No.  10,  equipage. 

Attention  Is  Invited  to  the  following  table,  which  gives  a  fair  Idea  of  business 

done  and  extent  of  accountability. 

Value  of  all  property  on  hand  on  July  1,  1906 M84,  752.  82 

Value  of  property   received   from  all   sources  during  the  fiscal   year  ended 

June  30,    1907 175,143.79 

Total  value 559,  896.  61 

Value  of  all  property  transferred  to  provinces,  sold,  expended,  or  destroyed 

during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 301, 128.  76 

Value  of  property  on  hand  June  30,  1907 258,  767.  85 

In  the  value  of  property  on  hand  July  1,  1906,  and  June  30,  1907,  are  in- 
cluded all  articles  In  use  In  the  offices  of  the  director,  chief  supply  officer.  In- 
specting officers,  board  room,  executive  division,  paymaster,  quartermaster,  and 
In  the  several  storerooms. 

The  records  show  that  736  requisitions  were  received  and  acted  upon  during 
the  fiscal  year;  that  260  open-market  purchase  vouchers  have  been  accom- 
plished; that  120  purchase  vouchers  from  the  bureau  of  supply  and  other 
bureaus  have  been  settled;  that  107  transfers  have  been  made  by  officers  In 
the  provinces  to  the  quartermaster;  and  that  the  quartermaster  has  made  998 
transfers  to  supply  officers  or  other  accountable  officers  in  the  provinces  or 
Manila. 
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Class  9,  clothing  and  materials,  is  the  most  important  part  of  all  property, 
as  upon  it  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  the  discipline  and  welfare  of  the  enlisted 
men.' 

REMARKS   AND  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  having  been  definitely  decided  that  as  soon  as  the  present  supply  of  leggings 
is  exhausted  the  puttee  is  to  be  adopted,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  no 
more  puttees  be  ordered  up  from  Zamboanga.  During  the  jmst  year  601  pairs  of 
puttees  were  received  by  this  division  from  Zamboanga*,  of  which  513  pairs  were 
reshipped  to  various  companies.  On  June  30  we  had  11,917  pairs  of  leggings 
on  hand,  which,  Judging  from  past  consumption,  are  sufficient  to  supply  the 
constabulary  for  another  year  and  a  half.  The  more  puttees  we  furnish  now 
the  longer  it  will  take  to  use  up  the  supply  of  leggings  on  hand. 

It  may  be  well  to  encourage  the  sale  of  our  leggings  to  municipal  police. 
Senior  inspectors  and  company  commanders  probably  can  do  much  to  help  this 
matter  along. 

During  the  year  the  quartermaster  purchased  for  various  companies  from 
"mess  savings"  quite  a  number  of  gold-medal  cots.  It  is  respectfully  recom- 
mended that  iron  beds  with  bejuco  bottoms,  of  the  kind  that  500  have  been 
advertised  for,  be  furnished  all  companies  as  soon  as  our  appropriation  will 
stand  It.  It  Is  believed  the  government  should  furnish  the  enlisted  men  with 
some  kind  of  a  bed,  and  that  **  mess  savings,"  If  any,  should  be  used  otherwise. 
As  It  stands  now,  if  some  companies  should  be  situated  so  unfortunately  as  to 
be  unable  to  accumulate  sufficient  **  mess  savings"  in  order  to  purchase  or 
maintain  cots,  they  will  have  to  do  without  them. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  If  sufficient  funds  can  be  made  available  all 
companies  be  supplied  with  uniform  lockers  of  a  pattern  similar  to  a  couple 
that  have  been  on  hand  In  this  division  for  some  time. 
Very  respectfully, 

August  C.  R.  Bortels, 
Quartermaster,  Constabulary, 

The  Chief  Supply  Officer,  Bureau  of  Constabulary,  • 

Manila,  P.  J. 


Bureau  of  Constabulary, 
Office  of  the  Ordnance  Officer, 

Manila,  July  29,  1907. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal' year 
ended  June  30,  1907 : 

The  principal  feature  of  the  past  year*s  work  has  been  the  rearming  of  the 
troops  with  the  United  States  magazine  carbine,  caliber  .30,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  carbine  into  a  short  rifle.  The  cost  of  this  conversion  has  so  far  averaged 
F3.17  per  arm,  making  the  cost  of  the  new  arm,  remodeled,  W1.17  and  of  the 
cleaned  and  repaired  arm  1P9.17. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  equipment  for  a  soldier  is  ^24.08,  or  ^22.08.  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  the  new,  we  will  have  to  purchase  1,770  cleaned  and  repaired 
carbines  to  completely  rearm  our  troops.  This  will  make  the  total  cost  of 
rearming  and  full  equipment  ^37,406. 

We  have  so  far  paid  on  this  account  922,000,  which  leaves  a  balance  of 
f«2,406  to  be  paid  out  of  the  1908  appropriation.  If  the  total  P83,000  available 
by  act  No.  1660  Is  applied  on  this  account. 

We  had  on  hand  June  30,  1906,  300  magazine  carbines,  and  during  the  year 
purchased  2,120,  making  a  total  of  2,420.  Of  this  number  1,615  have  been  re- 
modeled during  the  past  six  months.* 

Twenty-one  field  safes  received  from  the  provinces,  totally  unfit  for  service, 
have  been  repaired,  repainted,  and  reshipped,  19  others  have  been  repainted 
and  combinations  changed. 

*    I 

«A  table  showing  clothing  handled  during  the  year  has  been  omitted  and  is 
on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 

*A  table  showing  rifies  rcjmlred,  condemned,  and  purchased,  together  with 
cost  of  same,  has  been  omitted,  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  AfiCairs, 
War  Department 
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The  average  cost  of  the  repair  work  by  the  Manila  ordnance  depot,  per  arm« 
was  ^.60  for  the  year. 

Captain  Schultz  estimated  (fiscal  year  1906)  the  cost  of  doing  the  worlt  our- 
selves was  W.97  per  arm,  and  so  there  was  a  saving  of  W.37  or  ^1,276  on  the 
3,450  arms  repaired.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Cai)tain  Schultz  figured  the  total 
cost  of  our  shops  to  get  the  average  and  that  it  costs  practical Ijf  f^4,000  per 
annum  to  maintain  the  small  force  we  employ  to  care  for  arms  and  equipment, 
handle  the  shipping,  etc.,  the  actual  loss  has  been  ?2,724,  which  does  not  include 
transportation  to  and  fBom  the  ordnance  depot. 

Over  and  above  the  repair  of  arms  and  equii)ment  of  a  minor  nature,  prop- 
erty valued  at  ^,500  has  been  manufactured  by  the  division. 

Since  July  1,  50  remodeled  carbines  have  been  furnished  the  first  district, 
100  sent  (Samar)  second  district  for  exchange,  and  100  to  the  third  district 
for  exchange. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Asa  F.  Fisk, 
Ordnance  Officer,  P,  C, 

The  Chief  Supply  Officer,  Philippines  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


Bureau  of  Constabulary, 
Office  of  the  Commissary  Officer, 

Manila,  August  5,  1907, 
Sir  :     I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  covering  the  operations 
of  the  commissary  division  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 : 
Table  A  shows  the  purchases,  transfers,  and  sales." 

stock. 

In  provinces,  June  30,  1906 P'43,  835.43 

In  transit 1, 482. 29 

45, 317. 72 

In  provinces,  June  30,  1907 12,537.99 

In  transit 3, 616. 51 

16, 154.  50 

Reduction  in  stock 29,163.22 

Fourteen  commissaries  have  been  completely  closed  out  during  the  fiscal  year, 
leaving  only  10  still  in  existence.  Of  this  number  Benguet,  Antique,  and  Taya- 
bas  are  practically  sold  out.  This  leaves  Cagayan,  Ilocos  Norte,  Isabela,  Le- 
panto-Bontoc,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Samar,  and  Palawan  still  on  the  active  list, 
though  the  latter  acts  only  as  a  distributer  with  no  losses  or  deterioration. 

SALES. 

The  sales  for  the  year,  W8,251.67,  cover  all  special  and  closing-out  sales,  so 
that  the  actual  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  is  only  available  on  about  ?W,000, 
netting  ?^,000  for  running  expenses. 

ASSETS   AND   LIABILTriEa 

Table  B  shows  the  assets  and  liabilities  on  June  30,  1907.<> 

LOSSES. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  loss  for  the  quarter  exceeded  the«  surcharge  of  10  per 
cent  by  W,136.00.  This  loss,  however,  includes  W,200  in  the  Walsh  default- 
ing account  not  secured  from  the  bond  companies. 

The  loss  by  deterioration  was  W,564.33,  or  2.6  per  cent 

<»  Omitted,  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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TBAN8POBTATION. 

The  cost  of  transportation  was  f^,165.32,  or  lOi  per  cent  on  regular  sales. 
The  cost  of  transportation  to  Bayombong  was  the  highest,  it  costing  34.58 
per  cent  on  stores  shipped. 

The  total  losses  then  were  as  follows: 

Dr. 

10  per  cent  on  W0,000  sales ?6,000.00 

Loss  on  previous  net  earnings i 8,136.60 

Total 14, 136. 60 

Cr. 

Transportation 6,  365.  32 

Loss   by    deterioration 1,564.33 

Loss    through    defaulting    account 1,200.00 

Loss  through  auction  sales,  etc 5,206.95 

14, 136. 60 

In  closing  out  the  stock  of  the  14  commissaries,  valued  at  ^^,163.22,  the  loss 
has  been  only  W,206.05,  or  17.8  per  cent. 

As  will  be  noted  by  a  glance  at  Table  B,  the  net  surplus  or  profits  on  June 
30,  1907,  amounted  to  f^,435.35. 

The  total  loss  of  the  bureau  of  supply  on  our  old  depot  stock  since  taking 
over  was  K6,792.42.  This  included  all  losses  by  reduction  in  prices,  auction 
sales  and  condemnation. 

Even  covering  these  losses,  the  government  had  a  net  profit  on  the  six  years 
business  of  W,642.93.    This  on  a  grocery  business  run  on  a  10  per  cent  margin. 

The  cost  of  operation  of  the  few  remaining  commissaries  will  be  at  a  loss  of 
probably  15  to  20  per  cent  during  the  next  year,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of 
transportation,  and  having  no  commissaries  left  where  a  small  profit  can  be 
made  to  offset  this  high  cost  to  any  extent. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Asa  F.  Fisk, 
Commissary  Officer^  P.  C. 

The  Chief  Supply  Officer  Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  I. 


Office  of  the  Superintendent,  Medical  Division, 

Manila,  Apnl  26,  1907. 

Sir:  Preparatory  to  availing  myself  of  accrued  leave  of  absence,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  a  report  of  the  medical  division  for  the  period  from  July  1, 
1906,  to  April  30,  1907. 

The  following  exhibit  shows  in  detail,  exclusive  of  salaries,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  the  division : 

Supplies  on  hand,  July  1,  1906 M,  380. 45 

Supplies  received 4, 934. 52 

Total 8,314.97 

Supplies  transferred 6, 202. 47 

Total   remaining  on   hand 2,112.50 

Rents  and  contingent  expenses 2,438.00 

As  the  necessary  data  will  not  be  available  until  sometime  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  above  tabulation  does  not  include  accounts  for  medicines 
or  medical  attention  paid  by  district  and  provincial  supply  officers;  but  there 
are  ample  assurances  that  this  will  prove  even  less  than  last  year.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  ever  before  in  the  history  of  an  organization  of  equal  size  the  total 

11025— WAB 1907— vol  8 ^23 
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cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  sick,  considering  the  character  of  the  service 
rendered,  was  so  exceedingly  small.  This  detail  would  be  further  elucidated 
here,  but  it  now  seems  sufficiently  well  established  by  abundant  facts,  figures, 
and  experience  that  the  bureau  can  provide  for  its  sick  much  more  satisfac- 
torily and  at  considerably  less  expense  to  the  government  than  would  be  pos- 
sible if  this  division  were  administered  by  an  independent  bureau  or  by  the 
military. 

However  economically  it  may  be  found  imperative  to  maintain  the  division, 
it  is  sincerely  hoped  that  during  the  approaching  fiscal  year  funds  will  be  forth- 
coming for  the  purchase  of  certaiy  ess^itial  details  of  hospital  equipment  which 
we  do  not  possess,  and  which  are  requisite  if  thorough,  ui>-to-date  work  is  to  be 
expected  of  our  medical  officers.  Among  the  items  lacking  and  most  indis- 
pensable are  microscoi)e8 — there  are  but  three  in  our  service — glass  operating 
tables,  and  modem  instruments  for  capital  oi)eratlons.  Our  surgeons  are  well 
qualified  to  do  advanced  professional  work,  and  every  encouragement  to  this 
end  should  be  extended  in  so  equipping  them  that  they  would  not  be  hampered 
or  handicapped  should  serious  operations  be  required  (as  is  often  the  case)  or 
epidemics  of  communicable  disease  render  bacteriological  examinations  neces- 
sary. "  Gold  Medal "  cots,  for  reasons  of  economy  alone,  if  for  no  other,  should 
be  replaced  by  iron  spring  beds.  Experience  proves  this  cot— or  any  other  for 
hospital  purposes — to  l>e  expensive  at  any  cost,  and  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
that  their  use  in  this  capacity  be  discontinued. 

SUPPLIES. 

Supplies  purchased  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report,  while  sometimes 
limited  in  quantity,  liave  been  of  most  excellent  quality.  Few  open-market  pur- 
chases have  been  made,  the  bulk  of  stock  being  imported  from  the  United  States 
and  furnished  by  the  Hurejiu  of  Supply.  This  method  has  proved  advantageous  in 
that  drugs  and  the  like  are  su|)erior  manufacture  and  are  furnished  at  whole- 
sale prices,  plus  the  usual  10  per  cent  surcharge.  On  account  of  this  arrangement, 
however,  considerable  dissatisfaction  on  the  imrt  of  certain  local  druggists  has 
been  often  expressed,  as  to  them  it  seems  unjust,  heavily  taxed  as  they  are,  to 
be  compelled  to  comi)ete  with  the  government,  whose  Imports  are  largely  non- 
dutiable  and  can  accordingly  be  sold  to  the  bureau  at  comparatively  low  figures. 
However  this  may  be,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  has  been  Incumbent  upon  this 
office  to  buy  whenever  and  wherever  it  could  do  so  to  most  advantage. 

Constabulary  in  those  provinces  where  no  medical  officer  is  stationed  are  now 
furnished  only  a  limited  number  of  such  simple  medicinal  preiMirations  and 
other  remedial  agents  as  the  average  layman  should  be  able  to  identify  and  use 
intelligently;  and  this  plan  has  proved  economical  and  efficient  as  well  as  quite 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  Complaints  as  to  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  in  so 
far  as  this  office  is  aware,  are  now  seldom,  if  ever,  heard. 

The  new  field  chest,  equlpi)ed  with  such  drugs,  dressings.  Instruments,  etc., 
most  likely  to  be  required,  and  constructed  as  to  prove  easily  transportable, 
recently  introduced,  has  already  demonstrated  its  indlspensability  and  proved 
a  substantial  factor  in  the  promotion  of  the  efficiency  of  this  division.  The 
equipment  of  a  company,  if  it  does  not  include  one,  should  be  regarded  as 
inoomplete. 

It  is  recommended — or  at  least  suggested — that  these  chests,  following  the 
rule  observed  by  the  army,  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  field  operations  or  in 
emergency.  For  routine  garrison  use  the  necessary  supplies,  as  usual,  can  be 
furnished  direct  from  these  headquarters. 

COMMISSIONED    PERSONNEL. 

At  this  writing  there  are  in  the  service  5  surgeons  with  rank  of  captain,  1 
of  whom  is  superintendent  of  the  division;  5  medical  Inspectors  with  rank  of 
first  lieutenant ;  and  3  medical  lnsi)ectors  with  rank  of  second  lieutenant. 
Since  last  rei)ort  1  captain  and  3  first  lieutenants  have  resigned  and  1  second 
lieutenant  has  been  dismissed. 

Of  the  4  vacancies  thus  created,  only  2  have  so  far  been  supplied.  Two 
active  young  physicians,  of  approved  qualifications,  character,  and  habits  are 
needed  to  fill  the  remaining  vacancies,  and  these,  It  Is  thought,  could  readily  be 
obtained  if  proper  request  were  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  at 
Washington.    And  this  is  recommended. 
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The  value  of  these  officers,  not  only  to  the  constabulary,  but  to  the  various 
conmmnities  where  serving  as  well,  has  during  the  past  year,  been  so  thoroughly 
confirmed  that  extended  comment  would  appear  superfluous.  Parenthetically 
it  should  be  stated  at  this  Juncture  no  little  of  the  credit  claimed  by  the  bureau 
of  health  for  apparently  ridding  the  islands  of  certain  forms  of  epidemic 
disease — ^notably  smallpox — which  the  public  press  has  often  so  loudly  praised; 
might  properly  be  placed  where  it  belongs — with  the  medical  officers  of  this 
bureau.  From  this  no  inference  should  be  drawn  that  our  doctors  claim  to 
have  done  more  than  was  their  manifest  duty ;  they  simply  contend,  and  Justly 
BO  it  is  thought,  that  apart  from  their  legitimate  duties  as  officers,  they,  and 
men  under  them,  have  faithfully  cooperated  with  the  insular  health  authorities 
in  vaccinating  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  native  population,  and  have 
rendered  immeasurable  assistance  in  the  inauguration  and  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  a  crusade  against  preventable  diseases,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
vastly  improved  conditions  of  health  and  sanitation  prevalent  in  this  archi- 
pelago to-day. 

As  proof  of  service  rendered,  where  the  bureau  of  health  has  done  and  con- 
tinues to  do  absolutely  nothing,  witness  the  following  from  the  last  annual 
report  of  Governor  Knight  (Nueva  Vizcaya)  to  the  honorable  Governor-Gen- 
eral: 

"  The  Philippines  constabulary  maintain  a  hospital  in  Bayombong,  of  which 
Dr.  W.  A.  Robison,  first  lieutenant  and  medical  inspector,  has  charge.  As  the 
constabulary  force  has  been  cut  from  196  to  92  men  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
the  constabulary  posts  are  so  distant  from  the  headquarters  at  Bayombong, 
tbe  hospital  reports  do  not  show  many  patients.  This  fact  led  the  constabu- 
lary authorities  some  months  sinqe  to  consider  discontinuing  the  hospital  and 
withdrawing  the  medical  officer.  It  was,  however,  brought  to  their  attention 
tliat  Doctor  Robison,  as  acting  president  of  the  board  of  health  without  com- 
pensation, has  done  a  large  amount  of  provincial  work  and  is  the  only  medical 
man  within  four  days'  Journey  of  Bayombong. 

"There  is  not  only  not  a  doctor  but  not  even  a  druggist  or  practicante, 
American  or  native,  in  the  province,  and  if  a  physician  were  not  stationed 
here  the  employees  of  the  government  would  be  entirely  without  medical 
attendance  in  cases  of  emergency. 

"As  an  example  of  this  necessity  for  a  doctor  in  the  province,  I  will  cite  the 
occurrence  of  an  outbreak  of  smallpox  which  occurred  in  June  among  a  com- 
I>any  of  immigrants  from  Ilocos  Sur.  Just  after  their  arrival  in  Bayoml>ong 
Doctor  Robison  was  called  to  see  a  sick  child,  whom  he  found  suffering  from 
snnallpox.  He  at  once  removed  the  entire  company  of  immigrants  to  a  quaran- 
tine camp  in  a  "sufficiently  remote  place  and  the  outbreak  was  confined  to  6  cases 
and  1  death,  all  among  the  Immigrants,  who  were  all  kept  In  quarantine  until 
all  danger  of  further  spread  of  the  disease  was  past. 

"This  is  the  only  outbreak  of  smallpox  in  the  last  two  years,  due  to  the 
good  work  of  our  present  and  former  health  officer. 

"  Owing  to  the  remote  situation  of  the  province  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  medical  officer  stationed  here." 

During  his  term  of  office  the  undersigned  has  visited  with  one  exception  all 
the  hospitals  maintained  by  the  bureau;  and  in  each  province  most  com- 
mendatory expressions  were  heard  from  leading  officials  and  others  as  to  the 
great  value  of  these  institutions  to  the  community  at  large  and  especially  to 
the  poor.  It  Is  said  that  the  governor  of  Samar  remarked  that  he  regarded 
the  temporary  closing  of  the  hospital  at  Catbalogan  as  little  short  of  a  public 
calamity. 

Further  space  will  not  be  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  this  particular  sub- 
ject, but  the  honorable  Commission  might  well  be  brought  to  a  proper  conception 
of  the  facts,  with  a  view  to  securing.  If  possible,  increased  pay  for  our  Junior 
medical  officers.  That  the  intrinsic  value  to  the  commonwealth  of  the  com- 
I  etent  physician-  should  be  reckoned  as  at  least  equal  to,  if  not  somewhat 
above,  that  of  clerks,  veterinarians,  and  inoculators  of  cattle  is  self-evident; 
PTid  it  therefore  is  earnestly  and  urgently  recommended  that  the  annual 
salary  of  second  lieutenants  of  this  division  be  Increased  from  $1,400  to  $1,600, 
nnd  that  of  first  lieutenants  from  $1,600  to  $1,800.  This  the  future  will  prove 
of  undoubted  necessity  if  an  acceptable  order  of  talent  is  had*  and  retained 
permanently  in  service. 
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ENLISTED    PERSONNEL. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  enlisted  personnel  numbered  57,  and 
at  the  date  of  this  report  M. 

The  maximum  strengrth  of  the  corps  is  57,  wh\,ch  Is  manifestly  Inadequate. 
To  properly  administer  our  hospitals  and  meet  the  requirements  of  outlying 
companies  and  detachments,  a  corps  of  no  less  than  100  is  essential. 

Medical  officers,  In  enlisting  the  present  force,  have  striven  to  secure  the  best 
material  available,  and  only  such  as  show  a  si)€cial  aptitude  for  this  Important 
branch  of  the  service  and  give  promise  after  a  thorough  course  of  instruction 
are  now  accepted. 

Many  of  our  "practicantes"  largely  take  the  place  of  medical  officers  at  a  num- 
ber of  stations,  with  results  that  have  been  most  gratifying  and  far  beyond 
what  was  originally  believed  possible.  Their  services  in  the  field  have  been 
especially  meritorious  and  highly  commended  by  officers  and  others;  and  It 
Is  a  matter  of  record  that  through  their  familiarity  with  an  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  first  aid  to  the  wounded,  human  life  has  been  repeat- 
edly saved. 

The  director  of  the  bureau  In  his  last  annual  report  refers  to  the  special 
utility  of  discharged  native  soldiers,  constabulary,  and  scouts  as  officers  In  the 
municipal  i)olIce,  and  states  that  many  are  now  serving  In  such  capacity,  much 
to  the  betterment  of  that  organization.  As  additional  proof  that  the  constab- 
ulary, in  a  sense,  is  an  educational  force  In  the  Islands,  It  might  have  been  added 
that  a  number  of  our  dicharged  "practlcantes"  are  rendering  Important  service 
as  local  health  officials. 

In  order  that  the  service  may  prove  attractive  to  the  more  desirable  class  of 
men.  It  is  requisite  that  the  pay  be  somewhat  Increased.  Recently  a  registered 
practlcante,  of  several  years  hospital  training  and  valuable  experience,  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  enlist  If  assured  of  promotion  to  the  grade  of  corporal 
within  throe  months.  If  found  available.  (It  Is  probably  diverting,  but  he  was 
accepted  upon  these  terms).  lie  remarked — and  it  Is  said  to  be  a  fact — ^that  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  a  i)rlvate  did  not  equal  In  amount  the  salaries  offered  by 
the  various  public  hospitals  In  Manila,  and  that  for  qualified  men  there  was 
at  all  times  an  active  demand. 

The  fact  should  not  be  Ignored  that  our  medical  staflf  Is  small,  not  nearly 
enough  doctoi's  to  go  around,  hence  the  obvious  lmi)ortance  of  permanently 
maintaining  at  remote  stations,  where  they  must  act,  not  under  the  supervision 
of  a  medical  officer,  but  upon  their  own  Initiative,  well  trained,  well  qualified 
corps  men. 

By  paying  a  trifle  more,  say  15  or  20  per  cent  more  than  at  present,  we  could 
soon  assemble  a  corps  safely  to  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency  likely  to  arise. 
It  is  especially  recommended  that  the  pay  of  sergeants  of  this  division  be  In- 
creased to  at  least  that  of  supply  sergeants. 

HOSPITALS. 

Because  of  vacancies  In  the  commlssionefl  personnel.  It  was  found  necessary 
last  September  to  close  the  hospital  at  (^atbalogan,  Samar;  and  on  account  of 
proximity  to  the  military,  and  the  urgent  need  elsewhere  of  the  surgeon  In 
charge,  that  at  Zamboanga  was  also  discontinued  (December  31,  1906).  There 
have  been  since  last  report  no  changes  affecting  other  hosi)ltal8  and  wards, 
hence  It  would  be  repeating  to  note  here  the  location  of  each. 

It  is  regrettable  that  for  reasons  attributable  to  lack  of  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  all  provinces  occupied  by  the  bureau  can  not  at  this  time  be  afforded 
home  hospital  facilities;  but  where  this  Is  true  a  room  for  the  sick  under  the 
care  of  a  trained  enlisted  man,  is  usually  set  apart  by  the  senior  officer,  and 
this  it  has  been  found  proves  a  fairly  satisfactory  substitute.  Certainly  It  is 
an  improvement  over  no  provision  at  all. 

District  and  other  surgeons  visit  these  provinces  as  often  as  practicable,  and 
such  of  the  sick  as  can  not  be  proi)erly  provided  for  at  their  respective  stations 
are  transferred,  on  their  recommendation,  to  the  nearest  hospital,  constabu- 
lary, or  military. 

A  number  of  our  hospitals,  notably  that  at  Hollo,  being  under  the  necessity 
of  receiving  the  sick  of  adjacent  provinces,  are  not  Infrequently  taxed  to  their 
capacity,  but  actual  overcrowding  has  not  yet  been  the  rule. 

As  hospitals,  a  majority  of  buildings. in  use  are  Inadequate  and  not  In  that 
state  of  repair  or  originally  so  constructed  as  to  prove  desirable.    Where  this 
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is  true,  in  order  that  the  sick  may  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible,  it  is 
recommended,  even  if  it  should  involve  a  slight  increase  over  what  is  now  paid 
cot  in  rents,  that  more  appropriate  structures  be  employed.  In  this  connection 
it  is  recommended  that  the  plans  for  the  new  quarters  which,  it  is  understood, 
are  to  be  erected  at  various  points  in  the  future,  be  made  to  include  a  com- 
partment for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  sick. 

An  entirely  new  structure,  preferably  of  reenforced  concrete,  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  bureau,  is  demanded  at  Illoilo.  This,  at  first  glance,  may  appear 
extravagant,  but  the  suggestion  Is  not  made  unadvisedly.  And  this  is  obvious 
when  it  is  considered  that  notwithstanding  an  enormous  and  other  heavy  in- 
cidental expense  we  are  caring  for  the  sick  of  this  and  other  bureaus  in  that 
section  (including  two  or  three  important  islands)  at  an  aggregate  cost  to  the 
government  of  several  thousand  pesos  less  per  annum  than  would  obtain  if 
the  same  service  were  rendered  by  the  military  or  by  others.  In  confirmation 
of  this  and  for  your  consideration  note  the  following  from  Doctor  Gurney : 

"On  inquiring  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital  I  fltid  that  they  charge  ^2  a 
day  for  ward  patients.  The  officials,  however,  would  not  entertain  for  one 
moment  the  idea  of  taking  In  our  sick  and  wounded,  stating  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  hospital  to  fill  their  wards  with  paid  patients,  as  it  is  primarily  a  charity 
organization,  and  this  would  defeat  the  object  for  which  the  hospital  was  built. 

"  On  looking  up  the  number  of  patients  in  the  constabulary  hospital  during 
the  last  quarter  I  find  the  following: 


Patients. 


Number  J 
of  days.  ] 


July _ 1 

Aug:u«t i  25  1  485 

September- _ _—  26  |         414 


Total - -...  70         1.264 


"This  total  number  of  days  should  be  multiplied  by  19  centavos, 
making  the  amount  paid  for  patients  while  in  the  hospital   for 

the  last  quarter 1^40. 10 

Rent  of  hospital 300.00 

Electric  light,  average 00.00 

Total i 000.10 

"  Taking  the  average  total  days,  1,204,  and  multiplying  by  f^,  which  would 
be  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  our  patients  in  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  it 
comes  to  the  sum  of  «,528,  it  being  M^,927.84  more  than  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  soldiers  in  our  own  hospital. 

"  During  the  month  of  October,  up  to  the  present  date,  the  number  of  patients 
has  been  forty-nine  or  five  hundred  and  eighty  days;  these  at  92  per  diem  is 
W,100.  So  far  the  twenty-three  days  of  this  month  we  would  have  to  pay  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  almost  twice  as  much  as  it  took  to  maintain  our  sick 
and  wounded  during  the  past  quarter." 

Anent  the  closing  of  the  district  hospital.  Colonel  Taylor,  under  date 
of  November  4,  1900,  writes  as  follows: 

"  The  only  saving  to  be  made  In  dispensing  with  the  hospital  would  be  rent 
and  light.  There  were  over  40  patients  at  one  time  last  month.  The  Presby- 
terian Hospital  or  the  Military  hospital  would,  even  if  they  could  take  care  of 
our  men,  cliarge  us  far  more  than  it  costs  us  to  maintain  the  hospital.  I  do 
not  think  the  suggestion  should  be  entertained." 

HEALTH. 

Under  this  caption  the  following  tabulation  Is  given : 

Malaria 366 

Diarrhea 70 

Dysentery 53 

Tuberculosis 45 

Number  of  days  lost  in  hospital 8,857 

Number  of  days  lost  in  quarters 3,437 
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The  health  of  the  bureau  has  been  good.  The  apparent  improvement  in  the 
effective  rate  to  total  strength  is  to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt  due  to  the  greater 
care  in  matters  of  hygiene  and  sanitation;  but  unquestionably  the  greatest 
factor  is  that  the  various  companies  have  been  gradually  weeded  of  their  weak- 
lings and  chronic  invalids.  The  immature  youths  and  recruits  of  inherited 
or  acquired  weaivuess  of  constitution  have  gradually,  after  repeated  appear- 
ance on  the  sick  report,  been  discharged  from  the  service;  and  it  is  l)elieved 
that  the  enlisted  personnel  now  more  nearly  approaches  the  physical  standard 
prescribed  by  existing  regulations  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  this  organization. 

'  As  to  the  health  of  officers  (American),  it,  too,  has  been  good.  More  should 
take  early  advantage  of  accrued  leave  of  absence.  The  fact  has  been  well 
confirmed  that  even  the-  most  stalwart  and  robust  after  service  of  two  or  three 
years  in  the  Tropics,  largely  lose  energy,  strength,  and  ambition.  They  per- 
form what  work  duty  demands  more  or  less  half-heartedly  and  with  a  draft 
on  vital  energy  that  can  be  actually  felt  at  the  time.  Slight  ailments  to  which 
a  second  thought  would  not  be  given  in  the  United  States  are  felt  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  severity.  No  unimportant  part  of  the  work  of  the  medical 
officer  consists  in  treating  and  judiciously  advising  this  class  of  cases. 
I  In  concluding  this  report,  my  last  as  an  officer  of  the  bureau,  I  desire  to 
especially  emphasize  the  importance  of — 

1.  Filling  without  undue  delay  existing  vacancies  in  the  commissioned  per- 
sonnel. 

2.  Increasing  the  enlisted  strength  from  67  to  100. 
8.  Improving  the  equipment  of  hospitals. 

One  other  timely  recommendation :  That  upon  my  successor  in  office,  for  ob- 
vlons  reasons,  the  rank  of  major  be  conferred. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant,  T.  C.  Walkeb, 

Huperintendent,  Medical  Division. 
The  Chief  Supply  Officeb,  Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P,  I, 


Office  of  the  Superintendent,  Medical  Division, 

Bureau  of  Constabulaby, 
Manila,  P.  /.,  July  15, 1907. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  supplementary  report  for  the 
months  of  May  and  June  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

Accompanying  this  report  Is  one  by  the  ex-8Ui)erintendent  of  the  medical 
division  from  July  1.  1906,  to  April  30,  1907 : 

Supplies  received  from  Capt.  Thomas  C.  Walker,  May  1,  1907 ?^,  112. 50 

Supplies  purchased  May  and  June,  1907 3, 414.  8U 

Total 5,527.36 

Supplies  transferred  May  and  June,  1907 2,021.27 

3,  506. 09 

Rents  and  contingent  expenses,  April,  May,  and  June 483. 34 

Amount  paid  out  by  district  and  provincial  supply  officers  for  medi- 
cines and  medical  treatment  from  July  1,  1906,  to  June  30,  1907—    3, 275. 70 

During  the  past  two  months  requisitions  have  been  sent  to  the  bureau  of 
supply  for  microscopes,  sterilizers,  emergency  cases,  and  other  articles  that 
are  necessary  to  fully  equip  the  hospitals  now  in  commission. 

It  was  found  advisable  in  the  month  of  May  to  reopen  the  constabulary 
hospital  at  Catbalogan,  Samar.  This  hospital  is  well  supplied  with  medicines 
and  surgical  appliances,  so  that  all  of  our  sick  and  wounded  men  serving  In 
that  province  can  be  taken  care  of  by  one  of  our  own  medical  officers. 

On  June  30  there  were  two  vacancies  in  the  office  of  second  lieutenant  and 
medical  inspector.  A  request  has  been  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
at  Washington,  to  fill  these  vacancies,  but  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has 
been  heard  concerning  them. 
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Relative  to  the  enlisted  personnel,  it  is  now  up  to  its  full  strength  allowed 
by  act  No.  1527,  Philippine  Commission. 

The  number  of  enlisted  men  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demands,  as  there 
are  100  companies  of  constabulary  and  only  57  enlisted  men  in  the  medical 
division.  It  can  be  seen  at  once  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  each  company 
with  a  hospital  corps  man,  which  each  compahy  commander  and  senior  in- 
spector is  constantly  asking  for.  It  is  therefore  respectfully  requested  that 
means  be  taken  to  increase  the  enlisted  strength  from  57  to  100  men. 

The  health  of  the  bureau  for  the  past  two  mouths  has  been  excellent ;  there 
has  been  no  epidemic  of  dysentery,  typhoid,   smallpox,   or  other  dangerous 
communicable  diseases.    The  percentage  of  venereal  diseases  is  small.    All  this 
is  no  doubt  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  better  sanitary  supervision  of  the^ 
commands  by  the  company  commanders  and  other  officers  of  the  line. 

Deaths  from  disease  during  the  past  year  were  about  10  per  1,000.  This  is 
quite  a  r^narkable  showing  when  the  death  rate  among  Filipinos  in  Manila 
during  the  past  quarter  was  30.71  per  1,000. 

Enlisted  men  killed  during  the  year  1906-7 -. 28 

Enlisted  men  wounded  during  the  year  1900-7 30 

Enlisted  men  died  dnrhig  the  year  1906-7___., 41 

Officers  killed  during  the  year  1906-7 1 

Officers  wounded  during  the  year  1906-7 1 

Officers  died  during  the  year  1906-7 1 

Total 102 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  C.  Gubney, 
Superintendent,  Medical  Division, 
The  Chikf  Supply  Officer,  Bureau  of  Constabulary, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
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KEPOBT  OF  THE  SITPEBVISINO  RAILWAY  EXPERT. 

Office  of  the  Supebvising  Railway  Expebt, 

ManUa,  July  i,  1907. 
Sib  :  I  bave  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  work  of  this  office 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  OFFICE. 

The  work  of  the  general  force  during  the  year  has  consisted  largely  of  ex- 
aminations of  proposed  routes  of  railroad  lines  to  be  constructed  by  the  Manila 
Railroad  Company  under  act  No.  1510,  and  by  the  Philippine  Railway  Company 
under  act  No.  1497. 

The  following  constituted  the  staff  during  the  fiscal  year :  Mr.  V,  A.  Molitor 
I»erformed  the  functions  of  supervising  railway  expert  from  July  1,  1906,  to 
March  31,  1907,  having  resigned,  taking  effect  on  the  latter  date. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Goodale  assumed  charge  of  the  office  as  supervising  railway  expert 
on  April  16,  1907. 

FIELD  FOBCE. 

A  field  force  has  been  employed  only  In  the  inspection  of  the  railways  being 
constructed  by  the  Philippine  Railway  Company  on  the  Islands  of  Cebu,  Panay, 
and  Negros. 

It  was  probably  the  original  Intention  to  have  this  field  force  consist  of  one 
inspecting  engineer  on  each  island  where  the  work  of  construction  was  being 
carried  on.  No  regular  field  force  was  employed  however  until  the  latter  part 
of  December,  1906.  This  force  was  gradually  Increased  as  available  men  were 
found. 

By  resolution  of  the  Commission  of  February  25,  1907,  there  was  contem- 
plated **  a  system  of  rigid  inspection  by  the  supervising  railway  expert  and  his 
staff,"  of  the  work  of  construction  on  the  first  section  (20  miles)  of  railway 
on  Panay  and  the  first  section  (20  miles)  on  Cebu. 

The  idea  was  to  keep  a  check  on  the  number  of  laborers,  mechanics,  foremen, 
etc.,  employed  on  each  item  of  construction  and  also  a  check  on  the  amount  of 
material  going  into  each  bridge,  culvert,  building,  etc. 

The  reports  of  such  check  and  inspection  were  to  be  sent  to  this  office  for 
compilation  and  entry  in  the  records,  from  which  it  was  intended  to  evolve  a 
table  of  costs  of  each  piece  of  work,  such  as  bridges,  culverts,  station  buildings, 
water  tanks,  tool  houses,  roundhouses,  etc.,  as  per  classifications  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Labor  reports  have  been  received  and  compiled  up  to  and  including  June  14, 
1907,  but  as  the  work  had  gotten  barely  started,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  the  results  desired  without  the  employment  of  a  much  larger  and  more 
expensive  force,  the  idea  was  abandoned. 

.Prior  to  and  under  the  resolution  of  February  25  above  referred  to,  the  fol- 
lowing staff  was  employed  at  different  times,  as  shown :« 

On  June  15.  1907,  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor-(3eneral,  the  detailed 
inspection  and  timekeeping  was  discontinued.  This  action  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  resolution  of  the  Commission  on  July  3,  1907. 

^A  table  showing  personnel  has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  In  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  War  Departmoit. 
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The  releasv.  of  timekeepers  and  inspectors  left  one  inspecting  engineer  and 
two  stable  boys  as  the  force  of  the  government  on  each  of  the  islands  of  Panay 
and  Cebu  on  Juld  30,  1907,  and  this  force  will  be  continued  unless  need  arises 
for  a  change. 

The  appointment  of  the  three  Inspecting  engineers  from  the  United  States 
under  resolutions  of  the  Commission  of  February  26,  1907,  was  made  by  cable 
through  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs.  These  engineers  are  exempt  from  civil 
pervioe  requirements,  but  receive  full  pay  from  date  of  leaving  their  place  of 
residence  in  the  United  States  en  route  to  Manila,  and  are  reimbursed  for  their 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  to  and  from  Manila.  This  is  in  lieu 
of  leave  and  other  privileges  providetl  for  civil  senice  employees. 

Rei)ort  in  detail  of  the  various  transi»ortation  companies  follows: 

MANILA    BAILBOAD   COMPANY. 

This  company  is  the  successor  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited), 
an  English  corporation  whose  original  charter  or  concession  was  granted  by 
the  Simnish  authorities  of  the  Philippine  Islands  on  January  21,  1887,  and  cov- 
ered the  line  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  a  distance  of  190  kilometers,  which 
was  first  put  into  orieration  in  1892. 

No  further  concessions  were  granted  to  this  railway  company  until  1902, 
when  the  Philippine  Commission  by  act  No.  554  of  December  8,  1902,  amended 
by  act  No.  704  of  March  27,  1903,  and  confirmed  by  act  No.  1510  of  July  7,  1900, 
conferred  on  the  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited)  the  right  to  construct  a 
branch  railroad  from  Guiguinto  to  Cabanatuan,  a  distance  of  91  kilometers, 
which  was  put  into  oi)eration  for  its  total  length  on  December  18,  1905. 

Acts  No.  555  of  December  8,  1J)02,  amended  by  act  No.  705  of  March  27,  loas, 
and  act  No.  879  of  September  9,  1903,  granted  the  same  railway  company  tlu^ 
right  to  construct  branches  from  its  main  line  in  the  town  of  Mabalacat, 
Province  of  Pampanga,  to  Camp  Stotsenberg,  a  distance  of  7^  kilometers;  this 
line  was  put  into  operation  on  May  15,  1903. 

The  same  acts  authorized  the  construction  of  a  line  1.6  kilometers  in  length, 
from  a  point  on  the  main  line  in  the  town  of  Bayambang  to  C!amp  Gregg.  This 
line  was  never  constructed,  as  it  was  considered  unnecessary  by  the  military 
authorities. 

A  concession  for  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Manila  to  Antipolo,  a  dis- 
tance of  approximately  32  kilometers,  was  granted  by  act  No.  703  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Commission  on  March  27,  1903,  and  confirmed  by  act  No.  1510,  July  7, 
1906.  This  line  was  put  in  operation  to  Taytay,  a  distance  of  23  kilometers, 
on  April  28,  1906,  and  the  work  of  completing  it  to  Antipolo  is  still  in  progress. 

Under  the  provisions  of  sees.  4  and  5  of  the  act  of  CJongress  approved  Feb- 
ruary 0,  1905,  known  as  the  Ooper  act,  proposals  for  concessionary  grants  to 
construct,  equip,  maintain,  and  operate  certain  lines  of  railroad  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  were  invited,  and  after  long  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  honor- 
able the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  government,  and  the 
parties  interested,  a  concession  was  granted  to  Speyer  &  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
London,  for  the  construction  of  approximately  675  kilometers  of  railroad  on 
the  island  of  Luzon. 

On  July  3,  1906,  Si>eyer  &  Co.  assigned  the  concession  to  the  Manila  Railroad 
Company,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion being  filed  on  June  6,  1906. 

In  conformity  with  the  award  of  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Philippine  Commission  by  act  No.  1510  on  July  7,  1906,  granted  to  the  Manila 
Railroad  Company  the  right  to  construct,  equip,  maintain,  and  operate  in  per- 
petuity the  following  lines  of  railroad : 

"A  concession  for  the  existing  lines  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company  (Lim- 
ited), and  branches  therefrom,  as  follows:  From  Manila,  or  from  a  point  on  the 
Manila-Antipolo  line  to  Cavite  and  Naic,  29  miles  (46.7  kilometers)  ;  from  San 
Fernando  to  Florida  Blanca,  14  miles  {2^Ji  kilometers) ;  from  Dau  to  San  Pedro 
Magalang,  9  miles  (14.5  kilometers)  ;  from  San  Miguel  to  La  Paz,  10  miles 
(16.09  kilometers)  ;  from  Panique  to  Tayug,  28  miles  (45.06  kilometers),  and  to 
complete,  maintain,  and  oi)erate  the  branches  of  the  Manila-Dagupan  line,  now 
in  course  of  construction,  to  Antipolo  and  Cabanatuan. 

"A  concession  for  a  branch  from  the  Manila-Antipolo  line,  now  under  con- 
struction, to  continue  tlie  line,  now  authorized  to  Marlquina,  from  Mariquina  to 
Montalban,  an  estimated  distance  of  8  miles  (12.9  Idlometers). 
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**A  concession  for  a  line  from  Manila,  or  from  a  point  on  the  Manila-Antipolo 
line,  to  Batangas  and  Bnuan,  an  estimated  distance  of  73  miles  (117.4  kilo- 
meters), and  for  a  branch  therefrom  from  Calamba  to  Santa  Cruz,  an  estimated 
distance  of  22  miles  (35.4  kilometers),  with  the  right  to  extend  such  branch  for 
a  farther  distance  of  at>out  5  miles  (8.04  kilometers)  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  line  to  or  building  via  Magdalena  and  Pagsanjan,  and  for  a  branch  from 
Santo  Tomas  to  Lucena,  an  estimated  distance  of  31)  miles  (62.76  kilometers), 
with  the  right  to  extend  the  same  from  Lucena,  a  farther  distance  of  at>out  8 
miles  (12.9  kilometers),  to  a  point  on  the  coast  at  which  the  government  may 
decide  to  construct  a  harl)or. 

**A  concession  for  a  line  from  Pasacao  to  Legaspi,  an  estimated  distance  of 
72  miles  (115.8  kilometers),  and  for  branches  from  such  line  from  Pili  to  La- 
gonoy,  an  estimated  distance  of  31  miles  (49.9  kilometers),  and  from  Ligao  to 
Tabaco,  an  estimated  distance  of  21  miles  (33.8  kilometers). 

**A  concession  for  a  line  from  a  point  near  Dagupan  to  Camp  No.  1,  in  the 
direction  of  Bagnio,  an  estimated  distance  of  25  miles  (40.23  kilometers). 

"A  concession  for  a  JIne  northward  from  I^agupan  to  San  Fernando,  an  esti- 
mated distance  of  35  miles  (50.33  kilometers).'* 

Suhsection  Jo,  of  section  i,  of  act  No,  1510,  provides  that: 

"  In  consideration  of  this  concession,  and  the  waiver  by  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment of  all  claims  against  said  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited),  based  on 
the  Spanish  concession,  the  said  Manila  Railway  Company  (I^imited)  shall 
fully  release  all  claims  against  the  United  States,  the  government  of  the  Phlllp- 
ftine  Islands,  and  the  provinces  and  municipalities  thereof,  based  on  the  terms 
of  the  concession  granted  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the  Manila  Railway 
Company  (Limited) ;  and  also  all  claims  growing  out  of  the  use  and  occupation 
of  the  lines  of  said  Manila  liailway  Company  (Limited)  by  the  military  au- 
thorities of  the  I'nited  States,  and  out  of  the  damage  to  said  lines,  accessories, 
and  equipment  resulting  during  such  use  and  actual  occujmncy,  and  e8i)ecially 
the  claim  against  the  United  States  for  $1,515,000  gold,  presented  by  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  I>epartment  of  State  of  the  United  States  on  behalf  of  the 
said  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited) ;  and  this  concession  shall  not  take 
effect  as  to  the  lines  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited),  including  the 
branches  thereof  to  Antipolo  and  Cabanatuan,  until  the  grantee  shall  have 
presented  to  the  Secretary  of  War  a  release  and  waiver  of  the  claims  aforesaid 
in  form  acceptable  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  duly  executed  by  the  proper  officers 
of  the  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited),  thereunto  lawfully  authorized  by 
said  company,  and  upon  such  release  and  waiver  being  given  in  a  form  binding 
on  all  holders  of  lien  under  any  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  or  other  Instrument 
heretofore  executed  by  said  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited),  the  Spanish 
concession  al)ove  referred  to  shall  be  deemed  to  be  canceled." 

The  **waiver'*  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  above  section  was  duly 
submitted  by  the  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited),  and  approved  and 
accepted  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War  on  April  24,  1007,  so  that  the 
property  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company  (Limited)  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Manila  Railroad  Company  as  of  said  date,  and  the  Si^anlsh  concession 
canceled. 

On  June  30,  1907,  approximately  340  kilometers  of  the  line  had  been  finally 
located  and  approved  by  the  Governor-General,  and  construction  work  had  pro- 
gressed as  follows: 

Dagupan-San  Fernando  (Union)  line:  Kilometers. 

Grading  completed  for 12.  .^ 

Rails  laid  for 10.5 

San  Fabian-Camp  One  line.     Grading  completed  for 10.5 

Dao-San  Pedro  Magalang  line: 

Grading  completed  for 9 

Rails  laid  for 4.5 

San  Fernando-Florida  Blanca  line: 

Grading  all  completed 24.52 

Rails  laid  for 8 

Mariquina-Montalban   line.    All   construction   work  completed  and   line 
put  in  operation  April  17,  1907. 

Paco  (Manila-)  Batangas  line,  grading  completed  for 38 
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Belt  line  (Manila)  :  ^  Kilometera. 

Grading  completed  for !_: 6 

Rails  laid  for .4 

Cavitek short  line,  from  Paco  (Manila)  to  Cavlte.    Grading  completed  for.  15 

Satisfactory  progress  Is  being  made  on  the  remainder  of  the  surveys,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  completion  of  the  lines  within  the  time  provided  in  the 
act. 

Statistics  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  railroad,  with  equipment  used  and 
length  of  line  operated  in  1905  and  1906,  are  as  follows: 


Length  of  line,  territory  covered. 

Main  line. 

Sidings. 

Main  line. 

Sidings. 

Main  line,  Manila  to  Dagupan kilometers 

196 

91 
16 

196 

91 
29 

Cabanatuan  branch.  Bigaa  to  Oabanatuan,  kl 
lometers 

Antlpolo  branch,  Manila  to  Taytay kilometers.. 

Marlqulna  branch,    Maraqulna  to  Montalban, 
kilometers _.. 

Not  g\vea. 

Not  given. 

Stotsenberg  branch  to  Camp  Stotsenberg,  kllo- 
meters— _— _.—  .  .    ......    ....—  . 

7 

7 



TotaL    

310 

323 



The  Increase  in  length  of  line  during  the  year  was:  Antipolo  branch,  Manila 
to  Taytay,  13  kilometers;  Mariquina  branch,  Mariqulna  to  Montalban,  13 
kilometers. 

The  average  length  of  line  during  the  year  1906  was  320  kilometers. 

TOTAL  REVENUE  PROM  TRANSPORTATION  AND  OPERATION  OTHER  THAN  TRANS- 
PORTATION.« 


1905. 


1906. 


Freight  revenue _ 

Passenger  revenue 

Mail  revenue 

Government  transportation 

Switching  revenue 

Storage  of  freight 

Rent  of  buildings  and  property. 

Total 


^788,840.60 

1,012.347.06 

1,834.45 

79,882.58 

25,146.74 

400.79 

12,664.77 


^47,713.75 

1,182,755.14 

4,618.48 

121,296.56 

28,990.22 

49.14 

7,760.7« 


1,916,126.06 


2,088.075.05 


In  addition,  the  revenue  from  station  and  train  privileges  was  ^07.77  during 
the  year  1006. 

TOTAL  OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

[Statistics  for  1005  not  complete.] 

1906. 

Administration _ ^50,196.81 

Transportation ._ 210,125.00 

Telegraph _ 16,210.91 

Maintenance  of  equipment _ 296,360.61 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures — 253,685.98 

Registration  of  lands  and  internal  revenue 16,626.42 

Miscellaneous 19,018.62 

Operating  expenses  Stotsenberg  and  Port  line. 26,004.96 

Total 897,228.75 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  main  line  during  the  year  1905  were  ^^1,810.35. 

Total  operating  revenue —    ^2,088,075.06 

Total  operating  expenses. - 897,228.75 

Net  operating  revenue 1,140,846.80 

Percentage  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  revenue,  44  per  cent. 

a  Tables  showing  revenues  and  expenses  In  detail  have  been  omitted,  and  are  on  file 
;n  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Aflfairs,  War  Department. 
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TAXES. 

1906. 

Main  line _ 1*6. 791 .94 

Cabanataan  branch „ _ _  4,401.37 

Antipolo  branch _ 

Mariqulna  branch _ 1,712.16 

Stotseoberg  branch. ._ 

Total — „ 12,905.47 

Net  operating  rerenucL Pi, 140.846. 30 

licss  taxes- _„.  12,905.47 

Operating  Income *— - '       1,127,940.83 

Orosa  operating  revenue  per  kilometer  of  road. ~ ^6,369.00 

Operating  expenses  per  kilometer  of  road _ 2.804.00 

Net  operating  revenue  per  kilometer  of  road 3,665.00 

Rail  was  relaid.on  11.3  kilometers  of  the  main  track,  29i-kllogram  rail  re- 
placing 21-kiIogram  rail,  and  about  the  same  length  of  track  was  rebal lasted. 

The  temporary  pile  bridge  over  the  Peflarauda  River  was  replaced  by  ten 
30.5-meter  spans  of  steel-lattice  bridge. 

The  equipment  on  this  line  consists  of  17  passenger  engines,  18  freight  en- 
gines, 19  first  and  second  class  cars,  10  second-class  cars,  60  third-class  cars, 
1  inspection  car,  717  freight  cars,  and  45  miscellaneous  cars. 

During  the  year  the  Antliwlo  line  was  oiiened  for  traffic  to  Taytay. 

The  following  general  Information  is  added : 


Revenues. 


Paaeenger  revenue,  per  train  kilometer 

Treight  revenue,  per  train  kilometer _ 

Average  amount  received  for  carrying  passenger  1  kilometer 

Average  amount  received  from  each  passenger _ 

Passenger  revenue,  induding  maH  and  miscellaneous,  per  kilometer  of 

road 

Freight  revenue,  including  switching,   storage,    and  miscellaneous,  per 

kilometer  ol  road 

Average  amount  received  for  each  metric  ton  of  freight 

Gross  earnings  from  operation,  per  train  kilometer. 

Operating  expenses,  per  train  kilometer. __.. 


1906. 


r  2. 2108 
2.80547 
.0206 
.6102 


1906. 


^2.0922 

I  2.7318 

.0209 

!  .62871 


'  3,579 


2.70424 

2.43737 

.87889 


2,790 

2.48378 

2.28101 

.91488 


AVERAGE  HAUL. 


Passengers — - kllometers. 

Ono  metric  ton  freight -_ do___ 

Passengers  hauled  1  kilometer number- 
Metric  tons  freight  carried  1  kilometer. tons.. 


29.86 

88.06 

48,509,850 

21.688,276 


30.06 

81.65 

41.119,565 

19.842.8S2 


Accidents  during  the  year  were:  31  Class  A,  serious;  18  Class  B,  not  serious; 
44  Class  C,  minor. 

The  reduction  of  earnings  during  the  year  1906  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year  on  the  main  line  was  on  account  of  shortage  of  crops. 

The  earnings  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1007  Indicate  that  this  year 
will  give  better  results  on  all  lines  than  either  1905  or  1906. 

MANILA  ELECTRIC  BAILBOAD  AND  LIGHT  COMPANY  AND  MANILA  SUBURBAN  RAILWAYS 

COMPANY. 


Act  No.  484  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  enacted  October  20,  1902,  em- 
powered the  municipal  board  of  the  city  of  Manila  to  grant  a  franchise  for  the 
construction,  maintenance,  and  oiieratlon  In  the  streets  of  Manila  and  Its  sub- 
urbs of  an  electric  street  railway  and  an  electric  light,  heat,  and  power  system. 

Under  the  above  authority  the  municipal  board  received  bids,  and  by  resolu- 
tion on  March  7,  1903,  awarded  the  franchise  to  Mr.  Chas.  M.  Swift,  which  was 
approved  by  the  Philippine  Commission  on  March  9,  1903. 

The  franchise  was  granted  Mr.  Swift  on  March  24,  1903,  by  ordinance  No. 
44  of  the  municipal  board,  and  on  March  27,  1903,  he  assigned  the  same  to  the 
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Mrmila  Railway  and  Light  Company,  a  coriwration  organized  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  On  July  6,  1903,  the  name  of  this  company  was, 
by  due  process  of  law,  changed  to  the  Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Com- 
pany, and  the  corporation  is  now  so  known. 

This  company  was  authorized  on  April  11,  1904,  by  act  No.  1112  of  the  Philip- 
pine Commission,  to  acquire  the  properties  of  the  existing  street-car  lines,  then 
known  as  the  Compafiia  de  los  Tranvlas  de  Filiplnas,  which  were  constructed 
under  grants  of  the  general  government  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  to  Sefior 
Don  Jacobo  Zobel  and  SeDor  Don  Lucio  M.  Bremon  on  April  22,  1881,  and  Octo- 
ber 22,  1884.  Act  No.  1112  also  provided.  In  section  10  thereof,  that  the  Manila 
Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company  should  file  its  acceptance  of  the  terms  of 
act  No.  1112,  and  surrender  the  franchises,  including  amendments  thereto,  of  the 
Compafiia  de  los  Tranvlas  de  Filiplnas. 

Said  acceptance  and  surrender  were  filed  on  April  14,  1904,  and  November  4, 
1904,  respectively,  and  the  municipal  board  on  December  27,  1904,  In  accord- 
ance with  directions  to  it  contained  in  act  No.  1112,  enacted  ordinance  No.  70, 
amendatory  of  ordinance  No.  44. 

The  Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company  also  operates  the  Manila 
Suburban  Railways  Company's  lines,  and  both  companies  afe  officered  by  the 
same  persons — otherwise  they  are  separate  entities. 

On  January  30,  1906,  by  act  No.  1446,  amended  by  act  No.  1589.  of  February 
1,  1907,  the  Philippine  Commission  granted  to  Charles  M.  Swift  a  franchise 
covering  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  an  electric  railway 
and  of  an  electric  heat,  light,  and  power  system  from  Paco  (Manila)  to  Pasig, 
in  the  Province  of  Rlzal,  a  distance  of  9.8  kilometers. 

In  accordance  with  act  No.  1446,  of  January  30,  1906,  this  franchise  was 
assigned  by  Mr.  Swift,  on  July  20,  1906,  to  the  Manila  Suburban  Railways 
Company,  a  corporation  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  incorporated  July  5,  1906. 

In  act  No.  1589  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  of  February  1,  1907,  the  time 
for  completion  of  the  line  to  Pasig  was  extended  from  July  30,  1907,  to  January 
30,  1908,  and  the  railways  company  was,  among  other  things,  granted  a  fran- 
chise for  an  electric  line  from  a  point  on  Its  present  II  ^'*  near  San  Pedro  Macatl 
to  the  town  of  Taguig  and  the  Laguna  de  Bay,  a  distacce  of  9.65  kilometers. 

That  portion  of  the  lino  from  Paco  to  Pasig  l)etween  the  former  point  and 
Fort  McKinley  was  opened  for  operation  on  April  18,  1907,  and  the  construction 
of  the  remainder  of  the  line  to  Pasig  is  well  under  way  and  will  be  completed 
within  the  time  required  by  the  act.  Surveys  only  have  been  made  for  the  line 
to  Taguig  and  the  I>agunn  de  Bay. 

The  operations  of  the  Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  follows: 

MANILA   ELECTRIC   RAILROAD  AND  LIGHT   COMPANY,   YIBAR  BNDED  JUNB   30,    1007. 

Length  of  line 45.4  kilometers 

(a)  Length  of  double  track 12.7  kilom?ters 

(6)  Length  of  single  track 32.8  kilomett-s 

(c)  Length  of  sidings 5.95  kilometers 

Revenue  from  transportation W67,  712. 58 

Revenue  from  operation  other  than  transportation 45,031.10 

Total  operating  revenue 1,012,743.68 

Operating  expenses: 

(a)  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures W2, 896. 26 

(&)  Maintenance  of  equipment 71,506.87 

(c)  Traffic  expenses 

(d)  Transportation    expenses 315,729.94 

(e)  General  expenses  and  taxes 109,193.28 

Total  operating  expenses  and  taxes 529,326.35 

Net  operating  revenue 483,417.33 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  (including  taxes)  to  operating 

revenue 52  per  cent 

Betterments — new  sidings  constructed  past  yenr: 

(a)  One  on  Santa  Ana  line 76.2meter8 

<6)  One  on  Malabon  line 108. 66  meters 
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The  following  general  information: 

(a)  Total  number  of  passengers  carried 10,269,297 

(ft)  Average  earnings  per  passenger W.098 

(c)  Average  expense  per  passenger W.  051 

id)  Equipment  consists  of  111  motor  cars,  I  freight  car, 
and  1  wrecking  car. 

MANILA    SUBURBAN   RAILWAYS   COHPANT. 

No  report  of  the  operation  of  the  Manila  Suburban  Railways  Ck)mpany  has 
been  received  for  the  last  two  months  of  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  during 
which  about  81  kilometers  of  this  line  were  in  operation. 

DAET  AND  MEBCEDES  TBAMWAT. 

This  tramway  was  constructed  under  authority  of  &6t  No.  1111  of  April  8, 
1904,  which  granted  to  Charles  W.  Oarson  the  right  to  construct  a  0.91-meter 
gauge  tramway  7.24  kilometers  in  length  from  Daet  to  Mercedes,  its  port  in 
Ambos  Camarines.  The  line  was  put  into  operation  February  1,  1905,  animal 
power  being  ysed. 

Freight  handled  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  was:  13,832  pack- 
ages merchandise;  42,735  sacks  rice;  18,243  bales  hemp;  4,136  bales  loose 
hemp;  5,394  demijohns  vino;  57  cars  firewood;  31  cars  stone. 

Total   freight  hauled 5, 066  metric  tons 

Total  gross  revenue P23, 092.33 

TARLAC    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

Act  No.  1448  of  February  1,  1906,  granted  to  Walter  E.  Oisen  a  franchise  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Paniqui,  pn  the  line  of  the  Manila  Rail- 
road, westwardly  to  Camiling,  a  distance  of  about  20  kilometers.  On  June 
13, 1906,  the  franchise  was  transferred  by  him  to  the  Tar  lac  Railway  Company, 
a  corporation  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

This  line,  under  the  franchise,  should  have  been  completed  April  4,  1907,  but 
owing  to  scarcity  of  labor  and  materials  the  time  for  completion  was  extended 
by  the  Commission  to  June  4,  and  later  to  August  4,  1907. 

On  June  30  the  line  was  practically  90  per  cent  done.  When  put  in  opera- 
tion it  will  serve  a  productive  rice  country  and  become  an  important  feeder 
to  the  Manila  Railroad.     Gauge  of  track  built  is  1.07  meters. 

PHILIPPINE   RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Act  No.  1497,  enacted  May  28,  1906,  granted  authority  to  the  Philippine  Rail- 
way Company,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, to  locate,  construct,  furnish,  maintain,  and  operate,  under  govern- 
ment guaranty  of  interest  on  bonds  to  be  issued,  the  following  lines  of  railway : 

"  On  the  island  of  Panay. — ^A  line  from  Iloilo,  in  the  province  of  Hollo  and 
Island  of  Panay,  In  a  northerly  direction,  forking  to  the  town  of  Capiz  and  to 
a  terminal  on  the  Bay  of  Capiz  and  to  the  town  of  Bataan,  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Panay,  in  the  province  of  Capiz,  a  distance,  approximately, 
of  100  miles  (160.9  kilometers). 

"  On  the  island  of  tfegros, — ^A  line  In  the  island  of  Negros,  from  the  harbor 
of  Escalante,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  said  island  westerly,  following  the  coast 
line  to  Himamailan,  a  distance,  approximately,  of  100  miles  (160.9  kilometers). 

"  On  the  island  of  Cebu, — ^A  line  in  the  island  of  Cebu,  running  north  from 
the  city  of  Cebu  to  Danao,  on  the  east  coast,  and  south  from  Cebu  to  Argao, 
on  the  east  coast,  with  the  option  to  the  grantee  of  a  line  across  the  island 
from  Carcar  or  Slbonga  to  the  west  coast,  and  thence  along  the  coast  between 
Dumanjug  and  Barlli,  a  distance  approximately  of  95  miles  (152.8  kilo- 
meters)." 

This  grant  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  4  and  5 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905,  under  the  conditions  of 
which  proposals  had  been  received  of  William  Salomon  &  Co.,  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt,  J.  G.White  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  and  Charles  M.  Swift,  with  whom  were 
associated  the  Internationa^  Banking  Corporation,  H.  R.  Wilson  and  Heidel- 
bach,  Ickelheimer  &  Co.,  for  the  concession  and  authority  to  construct,  equip, 
maintain,  and  operate  lines  of  railroad  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  set  forth 
above. 
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The  proposal  was  accepted  on  January  24,  1906,  and  award  made  to  above- 
named  bidders,  who,  on  March  8,  1906,  duly  assigned  said  franchise  to  the 
Philippine  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  of  the  character  and  qualifications 
specified  In  the  invitation  for  proposals  issued  by  the  honorable  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  June  12,  1905,  which  Invitation  was  modified  and  amended  by  the 
circular  of  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  December  22,  1905. 

The  work  of  location  and  construction  of  the  lines  authorized  as  above  Is 
progressing?  satisfactorily,  considering  the  difficulties  necessarly  encountered 
by  the  engineering  and  constructing  forces  in  a  new  country  with  no  conmaon 
language,  with  untrained  labor,  with  lack  of  transportation,  and  with  difficulty 
in  obtaining  materials. 

The  engineering  forces  of  this  company  arrived  on  the  ground  June  8,  1906. 

Work   of   surveying   was   begun : 

On  the  island  of  Cebu June  16.  1906 

On  the  Island  of  Negros June  20.  1906 

On  the  island  of  Panay June  21,  1906 

Grading  in  a  small  way  was  begun  : 

On  the  island  of  Panay November  14,  1906 

On  the  island  of  Cebu November  17,  1906 

Rail  laying  was  begun : 

On  the  island  of  C^bu December  15,  1906 

On  the  Island  of  Panay April  1,  1907 

No  grading  has  yet  been  done  on  the  island  of  Negroa 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  grading  was  practically  completed  from 
Oebu  to  Danao  and  from  Cebu  to  MInglanilll,  a  total  distance  of  45  kilome- 
ters, on  the  island  of  Cebu ;  and  from  Hollo  to  near  Pototan,  a  distance  of  28.97 
kilometers,  on  the  Island  of  Panay;  rail  was  laid  7.4  kilometers  north  and  8.7 
kilometers  south  of  Cebu,  a  total  of  16.1  kilometers,  on  the  Island  of  Cebu,  and 
4.8  kilometers  from  Hollo  to  Jaro,  on  the  Island  of  Panay. 

Hardly  more  than  a  start  on  the  bridge  and  culvert  work,  on  either  of  the 
Islands  where  construction  work  has  begun,  has  been  made. 

The  final  location  of  the  first  32.2  kilometers  on  the  Island  of  Cebu,  from 
Cebu  to  Danao,  was  approved  by  the  governor-general  on  December  12,  1906, 
and  the  second  32.2  kilometers,  from  Cebu  to  Carcar,  on  April  27,  1907. 

The  first  32.2  kilometers  of  line  on  the  island  of  Panny,  from  Hollo  to  Pototan, 
was  approved  by  the  governor-general  on  December  12,  1906. 

On  June  30,  1907,  all  of  the  lines  covered  by  the  concession  were  finally 
located,  except  about  64.4  kilometers  In  northern  Negros,  where  only  prelimi- 
nary lines  have  been  run. 

Final  plans  of  the  location  under  the  act  were  due  for  presentation  to  the 
goverment  for  approval  on  April  14,  1907.  This  time  has  l>een  extended  by  the 
governor-general,  excer)t  as  to  the  first  32.2  kilometers  on  the  islands  of  Panay 
and  CeJiu,  to  August  14,  1JK)7. 

The  Philippine  Railway  Company,  by  direction  of  the  governor-general,  is 
required  to  complete  and  imt  In  oi)eration  100.93  kilometers  of  line  during  the 
year  ending  March  14,  1908;  160.93  kilometers  during  the  year  ending  March 
14,  1909,  and  the  remainder  during  the  year  ending  March  14,  1010. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  railway  company  will  find  It  necessary  to  ask  for 
an  extension  of  the  time  for  completion  of  the  first  1G0.93  kilometers  at  least. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  lines  by  this  company  Is  being  handled,  in  my 
opinion.  In  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  while  the  first  cost  of  the  roads  will  ex- 
ceed by  considerable  the  preliminary  estimates  made  In  the  United  States  and 
before  definite  surveys  were  made,  this  can  only  be  reduced  at  the  expense  of 
future  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  oi)eratlon. 

OFFICE   EXPENSES. 

The  expenses  of  this  office  during  the  fiscal  year  were  1^5.830.89,  and  of 
this   amount  ?^,461.98   were   chargeable   to   Philippine   railway   supervision 
and  the  remainder,  W9,368.91,  to  general  expenses. 
Yours  truly, 

L.   F.   GOODALE, 

Supervising  Railway  Expert, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

ManUa,  P.  I. 
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Office  of  the  Dibectob  of  Public  Wobks, 

ManUa,  July  i,  1907. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  operations 
of  the  bureau  of  public  works  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1007. 

BOAD  CONSTBUCTION. 

The  subject  of  roads  and  bridges  continues  to  demand  a  large  proportion  of 
the  resources  of  this  bureau.  Road  construction  and  maintenance  have  been  an 
Important  educational  problem.  The  provinces  and  municipalities  are  steadily 
advancing  In  the  proportional  amount  of  revenues  expended  on  highways  and 
in  providing  for  permanent  types  of  construction.  The  Increasing  Interest  of  the 
municipalities  In  this  subject  and  in  other  public  works  merits  speciar  mention. 
They  are  practicing  to  a  considerable  extent  the  policy  defined  by  the  secretary 
of  commerce  and  police  relative  to  permanent  construction  and  are  beginning  to 
divert  available  funds  to  public  works  of  a  durable,  permanent  type.  If  the 
anticipated  progress  continues  the  problem  of  road  maintenance  will  be  prac- 
tically settled. 

The  insular  government  has  provided  the  local  governments  with  ways  and 
means  for  road  work  and  has  placed  upon  them  to  a  larger  degree  the  responsi- 
bility of  financing  such  works.  Additional  to  "the  Philippine  road  law,"  en- 
acted last  year,  act  No.  1017  provides  for  a  system  of  tolls  on  roads  and  bridges 
maintained  wholly  or  In  part  by  provincial  funds,  rates  of  toll  being  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General.  Act  No.  1652  authorizes  provincial 
boards  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  cedula  from  1  to  2  pesos  for  the  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year,  and  act  No.  1653  provides  for  the  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  **  the  Philippine  road  law  "  by  any  municipality  upon  the  affirmative 
vote  of  the  municipal  council.  The  funds  or  labor  derived  through  the  provi- 
sions of  these  acts  are  applicable  only  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads  and  bridges. 

The  roads  of  the  Philippines  are  subject  to  the  destructive  attack  of  an  exces- 
sively dry  season  and  of  a  torrentially  rainy  season.  Their  maintenance  has 
been  irregular,  ineffective,  and  without  any  organized  system,  and  since  the 
cessation  of  the  rigorous  Spanish  road  laws  they  have  fallen  into  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  entailing  undue  expense  on  all  transportation  and  preventlng_  a 
proper  development  of  agricultural  interests.  Elxistlng  laws  do  not  permit  a 
uniform  control  of  road  maintenance  accomplished  by  the  municipalities  or  pro- 
vide revenues  sufficient  for  such  purposes.  The  problem  is  intensified  by  the 
frequent  changes  In  the  personnel  of  provincial  and  municipal  officials,  and 
although  a  few  provinces  have  in  part  adopted  the  camlnero  system  of  road 
maintenance  recommended  by  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  yet  an 
effective  solution  of  this  important  problem  of  maintaining  roads  In  a  continu- 
ous and  satisfactory  manner  can  not  be  attained  until  revenues  are  increased 
and  insular  supenision  is  established. 

The  following  tabulation  shows,  tentatively,  the  extent  of  roads  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  estimated  cost  of  reconstructing  them  in  a  reasonably  permanent 
manner,  exclusive  of  the  provinces  of  Palawan  and  Romblon  and  the  Moro 
Province : 


First  class. 


Tbtal  kflometers .-. 8,287 

Average  per  100.000  hectares i  16.7 

Estimated  cost  per  kilometer ,  ^7,600 

Total  estimated  cost f*24,«62,600 


Second  class. 


4,218 

20.2 

f^S.OOO 

f»12,654.000 


Third  class. 


14,736 
70.5 
KWO 

M,841,600 


Total. 


22.241 
106.4 


!*46,148.100 
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The  following  tabulation  shows  insular  appropriations  for  the  construction 
of  fourteen  important  roads,  aggn'egating  a  total  length  of  510  kilometers,  during 
the  year  cited,  and  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  the  Benguet  road : 


Fiscal  year. 

Congres- 
sional relief 
fund. 

Insular 

funds  or 

ImproTe- 

Dient 

bonds. 

Total. 

1904. 

n,835,600 
90,700 
00,000 

n,885,600 

1006- I ] 

M7,000 
84,600 
130,000 

186,700 

1906 

144,600 

1907 J 

130.000 

TotaL 

1.485,800 

301,600 

1,796,900 

The  following  tabulation  shows  provincial  expenditures  (exclusive  of  munici- 
palities) for  roads  and  bridges,  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  auditor 
for  the  years  cited,  except  for  the  year  1907,  which  is  subject  to  correction. 
For  comparative  purposes  the  amounts  shown  in  the  auditor's  reports  for  the 
fiscal  years  1902,  1903,  1004,  and  1905  have  been  reduced  to  Philippine  currency 
at  the  arbitrary  rate  of  Pfs.  1=$0.50=«.00. 


Fiscal  year. 

Total. 

Oongres- 

sional  rdlef 

fund. 

Difference. 

1902_            .                                   

^190,005.90 
466,876.28 

1,228,847.05 
805,087.11 
700,018.62 

f»190,096.00 

1908 - 

1904 

"^oio^iuTii" 

280,146.01 
222.788.06 

466,876.28 
600.638.74 

1906 - 

605,146.01 

1906- 

477,229.66 

These  funds  have  not  been  expended  on  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  roads  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensive  study  of  a  road  system,  but  too 
frequently  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  a  community,  resulting  in  the 
necessity  of  a  similar  expenditure  the  succeeding  season. 

An  analysis  of  the  amounts  clearly  indicates  that  a  possible  and  reasonable 
increase  in  both  insular  and  local  expenditures  under  systematic  supervision 
can  attain,  within  a  few  years,  to  a  system  of  practical  and  durable  roads 
throughout  the  islands. 

INSULAR    ROADS. 

Xhe  appropriations  heretofore  mentioned  by  the  insular  government  have 
been  made  mainly  for  the  construction  of  14  important  new  roads.  Practically 
none  of  these  roads  are  satisfactorily  completed,  and  there  remain  to  be  con- 
structed before  they  can  be  turned  over  in  equity  to  the  province  to  maintain : 
First,  many  permanent  bridges  to  replace  temporary  timber  structures  which 
were  erected  from  the  most  available  timber  in  order  to  make  these  roads  pass- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  date;  second,  the  surfacing  of  portions  of  these 
roads  in  order  to  attain  to  a  first-class  roadbed  passable  throughout  the  rainy 
season. 

The  total  expenditure  thereon  during  the  fiscal  year  was  n26,657.70,  mainly 
on  the  Gebu-Toledo  road,  the  Pagbilao-Atimonan,  the  Bay-Tiaong,  and  the 
Wright-Taft  roads.  The  district  engineers  of  the  provinces  in  which  these 
roads  are  located  have  had  charge  of  the  construction  work.  The  insular 
government  probably  will  be  required  to  provide  the  larger  portion  of  the 
maintenance  expenses  of  a  few  of  these  roads  located  in  the  poorer  provinces.^ 

«  Money  statements  showing  the  financial  condition  of  all  of  these  roads  on 
which  expenditures  have  been  made  during  the  past  year,  and  a  table  showing 
the  principal  data  in  connection  with  the  most  important  of  these  roads,  addi- 
tional work  required,  and  the  estimated  amount  necessary  to  complete  satia- 
factorily  these  roads  l)efore  turning  them  over  to  the  provinces  for  main- 
tenance have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  Department. 
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SAN    MIGUEL   DE    MAYUMO-SIBl'L    SPBINQS    SOAD,    BULAOAN. 

A  survey  was  authorized  by  the  Governor-General  under  date  of  June  5. 
1006,  in  order  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  road 
that  had  formerly  existed  between  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo,  a  barrio  on  the 
Cabanatuan  branch  of  the  Manila  Railway  Company,  and  Slbul  Springs,  malt- 
ing accessible  the  springs  at  Sibul,  noted  for  their  medicinal  value  during 
Spanish  daya 

Mr.  R.  B.  Tufts,  assistant  engineer,  was  detailed  to  this  work  on  July  15, 
190(5.  A  reconnoissance  was  made  of  the  two  most  feasible  routes.  The  sur- 
vey was  completed  on  August  1,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  W50.  He  esti- 
mated that  approximately  ^41,000  would  cover  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
road  and  necessary  structures. 

Under  date  March  15,  1907,  the  Philippine  Commission  authorized  the  di- 
rector of  public  works  to  advertise  for  a  period  of  twenty  days  for  proimsals 
for  the  construction  of  the  San  Miguel  de  Mayumo-Sibul  Si)rings  road,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  specifications  which  had  been  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted. On  March  22  bids  were  advertised  for  and  opened  on  April  10  in  the 
presence  of  the  competitive  bidders. 

This  method  of  constructing  roads  by  contract  under  rigid  specifications 
marks  a  radical  depfirture  from  previous  methods,  and  the  local  contractors 
manifest  considerable  interest  therein. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Commission,  dated  April  24,  the  sec- 
retary of  commerce  and  police  awarded  the  contract  to  C.  \V.  Mead  &  Co.  for  the 
sum  of  f*38,S75.  The  contract  was  executed  May  2.  Mr.  Max  Dobbins,  assistant 
engineer,  was  designated  as  engineer  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  road  and  established  headquarters  at  San  Miguel  on  May  14,  on  which 
date  preliminary  work  was  started  by  the  contractor.  Active  work  on  grading 
was  commenced  May  27,  and  the  work  has  progressed  favorably  since  that  date, 
with  but  few  interruptions  on  account  of  rain. 

The  contract  called  for  the  suspension  of  work  from  June  1  to  September  30. 
The  contractor,  however,  requested  ixjrmission  to  continue  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road  at  his  own  risk,  and  under  the  condition  that  he  pay  the  cost 
of  sui)erin  ten  deuce  he  was  i>ermitted  to  proceed  with  same. 

In  the  barrio  of  Kaiuias  it  was  found  that  30  nipa  houses  were  located  on  the 
20-meter  right  of  way.  The  necessity  of  moving  them,  in  order  that  a  suitable 
street  might  be  established,  was  pointed  out  to  the  i>eople,  and  the  matter  was 
amicably  settled  and  the  encroaching  houses  were  removed  without  serious 
delays. 

The  contractor  has  had  an  average  force  of — 

40  laborers  at ^0.50  per  day. 

3capatazesat 1.50  per  day. 

3  drivers  at .60  per  day  and  subsistence. 

3  Americans  at 175.00  per  month  and  subsistence. 

Estimate  of  work  accomplished : 

Clearing  and  grubbing  0.6  hectares 1*100.00 

Embankment,  2,050  cubic  meters 1,435.00 

Gravel  surfacing,  60  cubic  meters 40.'?.  00 

Total 1,  838. 00 

Tabulation  C  submitted  herewith  shows  the  engineer's  estimates  of  quantities, 
the  lumjvsum  bids,  and  the  supplementary  unit-price  bids  for  use  in  possible 
modifications  of  quantities.** 

*-  BENGUET  BOAU  AND  BENGUET  IMPEOVEMENTS. 

,  The  superintendence  of  the  Benguet  road  was  under  the  Immediate  control  of 
the  provincial  governor  of  Benguet,  Mr.  W.  F.  Pack,  up  to  December  15,  IIKX). 
Mr.  R.  K.  West,  assistant  engineer,  was  then  appointed  acting  superintendent, 
and  has  had  immediate  charge  of  the  work  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  tratfic  over  this  road  during  the  past  season  has  been  unprecedented, 
owing  to  the  passenger  traffic,  the  transportation  of  mining  and  milling' machin- 
ery, the  building  of  residences  at  Bagnio,  and  the  development  of  (^amp  John 
Hay  by  the  military. 


«  Omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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During  tbp  rainy  season  of  1906  the  road  was  closed  for  short  intervals  of 
only  a  few  hours'  duration.  However,  the  upper  unsurfaced  portion  of  the  road 
through  the  clay  slopes  from  Camp  7  to  Baguio  was  almost  impassable  ou  ac- 
count of  the  deep  mud.  A  soft  roadbed  also  Impeded  traffic  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  road  where  it  had  not  been  surfaced.  The  worlf  of  surfacing  the  upper 
part  of  the  road  was  begim  in  Octol>er,  1906.  There  have  been  surfaced  with 
gravel  685  linear  meters,  and  with  broken  stone  2,651.  On  the  lower  iwrtion  of 
the  road  there  have  l>een  placed  2,916  cubic  meters  of  gravel.  Of  parapet  walls 
2,316  linear  meters  have  been  built,  of  which  792  have  a  section  of  0.232  square 
meters  and  5,524  a  section  of  0.209  square  meters.  These  parapet  walls  liave 
prevented  some  possibly  serious  accidents  and  also  afford  a  sense  of  security  to 
the  traveling  public. 

Nine  bridges  aggregating  a  length  of  95  meters  have  been  rebuilt,  on  which 
were  used  18,385  feet  B.  M.  of  new  and  10,400  feet  B.  M.  of  old  lumber.  Seven- 
teen small  bridges  or  box. culverts  below  the  Bnguio  boundary  line  have  been 
repaired,  and  this  portion  of  the  road  may  be,  in  equity,  turned  over  to  the 
province  of  Pangasinan  for  future  maintenance.  Six  short-span  bridges  have 
been  replaced  by  reenforced  concrete  slab  floors.  The  timber  floors  of  the  small 
masonry  structures  are  also  being  replaced  by  concrete  slabs  as  rapidly  as  exten- 
sive repairs  are  neded.  Five  half  bridges  have  been  replaced  by  rubble  masonry 
walls,  and  it  .is  desired  to  replace  the  remaining  14  half  bridges  in  the  same 
manner  during  the  coming  year. 

On  the  su8i>en8ion  bridges  all  head  blocks  were  renewed.  Various  minor 
repairs  have  been  made  to  the  floor  system,  towers,  and  hangers.  The  cables 
are  in  a  fair  condition.  All  timber  work  in  these  bridges  will  need  renewal  in 
the  near  future,  unless  the  bridges  are  replaced  with  i)ermanent  structures. 

The  caminero  system  was  started  in  October,  over  27  kilometers  of  road,  with 
2  laborers  assigned  to  each  1.6  kilometers  or  section.  Houses  were  built  for  the 
camineros  and  their  families,  and  steadier  and  more  efficient  labor  has  been 
the  result.  This  system  was  extended  to  the  portion  of  the  road  above  Camp 
Four,  but  with  only  one  man  to  a  section  of  0.8  kilometer.  When  the  road  is 
completely  surfaced  and  in  good  condition,  the  cnmiuoro  system  will  show 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  maintenance  of  this  road. 

The  bullocks  remaining  on  hand  the  previous  year  were  turned  over  to  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  ns  they  were  no  longer  useful  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion. In  lieu  of  these  bullocks  6  mules  and  4  Chinese  iwnles  were  purchased  and 
better  transportation  facilities  secured. 

A  4-ton  road  roller  was  slilpi)ed  to  the  road  in  April,  and  used  in  connection 
with  the  surfacing  on  lK)th  the  lower  and  upiwr  ends  of  the  road. 

Surveys  were  commenced  in  February  for  the  puri)ose  of  securing  data  on 
which  to  base  designs  and  estimates  of  the  cost  of  replacing  the  temiwrary 
suspension  bridges  and  several  smaller  bridges  with  steel  structures.  These 
surveys  were  completed  in  May,  and  the  necessary  designs,  plans,  estimates,  and 
specifications  are  now  in  progress.  The  work  has  been  advanced  sufficiently 
to  show  that  9  large  bridges  aggregating  a  total  length  of  547.3  meters,  the 
largest  span  of  which  is  79.24  meters,  and  7  smaller  bridges  aggregating  a  total 
length  of  144.78  meters  will  be  required  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
that  24  small  bridges  aggregating  a  total  length  of  396  meters  should  be  re- 
placed with  permanent  steel  or  reenforced  concrete  structures  within  a  couple 
of  years,  making  a  total  of  40  proi>osed  permanent  bridges  which  should  be 
replaced  with  steel  or  reenforce<l  concrete  structures  on  account  of  the  antici- 
pated failure  of  the  present  temporary  ones.  The  loading,  on  which  designs 
for  the  above  proposed  bridges  have  bi»en  based,  is  equivalent  to  2  tandem  40- 
ton  electric  cars ;  the  general  type  of  bridge  is  a  dock  truss,  or  a  plate  girder ; 
the  floor  systems  are  uniform  as  fully  as  is  practicable  and  the  use  of  ipil 
flooring  is  proposed. 

The  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Benguet 
road  amounted  to  ?D3,732.57,  of  which  ^84,916.55  were  from  funds  appropriate^ 
to  this  bureau  and  ^8,816.02  from  Benguet  improvements,  general  fund,  accru- 
ing from  sales  of  property  and  supplies.  Of  this  amount,  W,562.56  were  paid  on 
account  of  bills  Incurred  during  the  fiscal  years  1904,  1905,  and  1906. 

Benguet  Improvements  were  under  the  Immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Guerdrum,  assistant  engineer,  from  July  1,  1906,  to  February  28,  1907,  and 
under  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Haube,  assistant  engineer,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  duties  pertaining  to  this  office  are  numerous,  consisting  of  topographical, 
road,  and  town-lot  surveys,  the  setting  of  grade  stakes  for  road  construction, 
location  of  roads  and  trails  within  the  province  upon  the  request  of  the  pro- 
vincial governor,  Inspection  of  construction  of  government  buildings,  the  cus- 
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todianship  of  all  government  buildings,  and  tbe  execution  of  repairs  required  on 
same.. 

The  principal  Items  of  work  accomplished  were :  A  survey  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  Baguio  town-site  reservation  to  include  certain  lands  in  or  near 
the  barrio  of  Pakdal  which  were  suitable  for  building  sitea  This  was  com- 
pleted and  the  plan  forwarded  in  August,  1906.  In  order  that  water  suitable 
for  drinking  purposes  might  be  available  for  the  guests  at  the  hotel  and  the 
residents  at  Baguio,  a  location,  survey,  and  temporary  construction  of  a  n^w 
road  to  the  "big  spring"  was  completed,  to  enable  the  use  of  the  spring  during 
the  summer  season;  permanent  construction  will  follow  at  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season.  A  location  and  survey  of  a  road  approximately  1,372  meters  in 
length  known  as  the  "Mirador  road,"  on  the  property  of  the  Jesuit  mission, 
was  made  in  April,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  about  ^7,000  and,  pending 
definite  decision  by  the  order  of  Jesuits  regarding  the  construction  of  same,  the 
existing  trail  was  widened,  so  as  to  allow  transportation  to  reach  the  site  of  the 
cottages.  Preliminary  lot  surveys  In  Baguio  town-site  have  been  carried  on 
under  instructions  given  by  the  consulting  architect,  and  when  approved  are 
turned  over  to  the  bureau  of  lands  for  final  surveys  and  the  necessary  action 
as  to  the  disposition  of  the  lots.  Road  surveys  within  the  Baguio  town-site 
reservation  have  also  been  carried  on  under  instructions  from  the  consulting 
architect.  During  the  year  approximately  19  kilometers  of  proposed  roads  have 
been  located,  of  which  about  15  kilometers  have  been  subdivided  into  residence 
Jots.  Investigations,  surveys,  rei)ort8,  and  estimates  have  l>een  made  on  pro- 
posed artificial  lake,  water-supply  system  for  the  residence  of  the  Governor- 
General,  water-supply  system  for  government  buildings,  athletic  field,  tem- 
porary native  town-site,  excavation  for  proixmed  civil  hospital,  excavation  for 
proposed  municipal  market,  constabulary  school-building  site,  and  the  govern- 
ment agricultural  and  stock-farm  buildings. 

A  location  was  made  upon  the  req^iest  of  the  governor  of  Benguet,  with  a 
view  of  connecting  the  new  and  old  portions  of  the  Benguet  road  near  Laoacan, 
Benguet,  in  the  endeavor  to  utilize  the  stretch  of  6.4  kilometers  of  well-con- 
structed old  Benguet  road,  between  Laoacan  and  Baguio.  This  projiosed  road 
or  trail  has  a  maximum  grade  of  5  per  cent  The  relocation  and  survey  of  the 
Baguio-Suyoc  trail,  11.27  kilometers  In  length,  and  a  relocation  of  a  1.6-klIo- 
meter  section  of  the  Bagulo-San  Fernando  trail,  was  also  completed.  A  survey 
along  the  Agno  ridge  about  20  kilometers  north  of  Baguio,  locating  a  trail 
about  16  kilometers  In  length  and  having  a  maximum  grade  of  6  i)er  cent,  was 
completed.  This  trail  forms  an  important  part  of  the  route  between  Baguio 
and  Cervantes. 

During  the  year  approximately  9,470  meters  of  roads  have  been  oi)ened  up 
for  traffic.  The  general  policy  followed  in  the  construction  of  roads  from  the 
town-site  funds  has  been  to  build  those  roads  which  were  most  imi)ortant  In 
providing  communication  through  certain  residential  sections  In  which  lots  had 
been  sold  and  the  construction  of  residences  is  pending  or  In  progress,  and  In 
decreasing  the  distance  to  parts  of  the  reservation  to  which  there  was  con- 
siderable traffic.  The  most  of  these  roads  are  suitable  only  for  the  dry-season 
traffic.  They  will  require  additional  expenditures  for  surfacing  and  for  the 
construction  of  permanent  bridges  and  culverts. 

During  the  coming  year  it  is  contemplated  surfacing  approximately  6  kilo- 
meters of  road  l>etween  those  i)olnts  carrying  the  heaviest  traffic,  and  rendering 
accessible  all  parts  of  the  town  site  tliroughout  the  year.  The  estimateil  cost 
of  the  proposed  surfacing,  using  local  stone,  Is  approximately  K,500  per  kilo- 
meter for  a  surfaced  section  3.65  meters  wide. 

Inspection  of  the  construction  of  the  residence  for  the  Governor-General  has 
also  been  carried  on  by  this  office,  very  little  progress  being  made  on  this  work 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  June,  owing  to  Inability  to  find  suitable  sand  and  lime. 
This  difficulty  has  been  overcome,  and  construction  work  was  progressing 
satisfactorily  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Funds  accruing  from  the  sale  of  reservation  lots  are  in  general  available  for 
executing  the  improvements  above  enumerated,  and  P^24,803.28  were  exj^ended 
on  construction  of  roads  during  the  fiscal  year  and  on  improvements  of  the 
town  site. 

DinsiON  OF  BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION   AND   REPAIR. 

The  position  of  master  builder  was  vacant  from  February  12,  1906,  to  Janu- 
ary 11,  1907,  on  which  date  It  was  filled  by  the  api)olntment  of  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Hatdeman. 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  government  buildings  are  of  the  Spanish  tyjx? 
of  architecture,  two  stories  in  height,  the  lower  stories  of  which  are  constructed 
of  massive  but  inferior  masonry,  and  the  upper  stories  of  high  grades  of  native 
timber.  Heavy  tiling  set  in  motar  is  the  usual  type  of  roofing,  although  many 
galvanized-iron  roofs  have  been  constructed. 

General  repairs  have  been  required,  usually  on  account  of  the  destructive 
eflfects  of  the  white  ants  (anay),  which  ultimately  attack  the  best  grades  of 
timber,  and  on  account  of  the  weathering  of  the  masonry,  the  decay  of  timber 
especially  at  points  of  contact  with  masonry,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  roof- 
ing. The  policy  of  this  division  has  been  to  replace  flooring  whenever  practi- 
cable with  reenforced  concrete  or  steel-concrete  construction  in  order  to  ulti- 
mately attain  to  a  fireproof  or  a  slow -combustion  structure.  Galvanized  Iron 
has  been  used  for  the  extensive  repair  of  failing  roofs.  Considerable  difliculty 
has  been  encountered  in  securing  in  the  local  markets  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
high-grade  galvanizing.  It  is  also  desired  to  introduce  the  use  of  wire  glass 
and  metal  sashes  for  skylights  and  similar  work.  The  difficulties  encouutereil 
in  roof  repairs  demand  the  best  of  workmanship  and  material,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  coexistence  of  high  winds  and  tropical  rains. 

The  principal  buildings  extensively  repaired  during  the  past  year  were  the 
intendencio,  the  ayuntamiento,  the  internal-revenue  building,  the  Malacatlan 
palace,  the  Santa  Lucia  barracks,  painting  of  the  roofs  of  the  government  lab- 
oratory building,  the  conversion  of  some  of  the  city  shops  into  buildings  suitable 
for  the  school  of  trades  and  arts,  of  the  old  captain  of  the  ports  building  intt) 
a  union  ticket  office,  of  the  old  port  works  building  located  on  tlie  north  side  of 
the  Pasig  River  into  a  Chinese  detention  station,  and  of  the  Santa  Lucia  build- 
ing formerly  occui)ied  by  the  bureau  of  port  works  into  a  building  suitable  for 
temporary  use  by  the  medical  school. 

Sixty-nine  projects  have  been  executed  under  maintenance,  alteration,  and 
repairs,  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  bill  and  authorized  by  the  Governor- 
General,  at  a  cost  of  W0,071).2r>. 

Two  hundred  and  two  projects  under  miscellaneous  reimirs  have  been  ac- 
complished for  the  various  governmental  bureaus  and  offices  under  pr<)i>er 
authorization  and  for  which  bills  are  rendered  in  accordance  with  accounting 
regulations  approved  by  the  auditor,  at  a  cost  of  ^36,767.97. 

There  have  been  execute<l  527  general  repairs  and  emergency  projects  at  a 
cost  of  «5,464.03. 

A  total  of  71)8  projects  have  been  executed  at  a  cost  of  P1Vi,2n.25. 

The  following  9  buildings  have  l)een  completed  by  contract,  insjiections  fur- 
nished by  this  office : 


Bunding. 


Oontrftctor. 


The  B.  W.  Oadwftllndor  Co. 

R.  M.  Gotauco 

do 

do : 


Insane  ward.  San  Lazaro ^ 

High  school,  Dumaguete 

High  school  and  shop,  Tagbilnran 

High  school,  Surlgao 

Trade  school,  Surlgao .'.^ -._do. 

Provincial  building,  Oalapan - Paulsen.  Poote  &  Silver. 

High  school.  Hollo - I  R.  M.  Gotauco 

Intermedfate school.  Hollo _ '  W.  M.  Lambert..- 

Trade  school,  Hollo - B.  M.  Gotauco 


Contract 
price. 


^32. 


044.00 
SM.OO 
000.00 
,000.00 
400.00 
433.00 
850.00 
4ri9.8e 
600.00 


Total - 


103.136.86 


The  following  8  buildings  have  been  started  and  are  In  course  of  construction  : 
Building. 


Intermediate  school,  Hagan... 

High  s«  hool,  Bacdlod 

Trade  school.  Bac61od 

Governor-General's  residence,  Bagulo 

Trade  school.  Bacolor 

High  school.  San  Fernando.  Pampanga 

Provincial  building.  San  Fernando,  Pampanga. 
OoQstabulary  barracks,  Zamboanga 


Total. 


Contractor. 


M.  S.  Jo8^ 

R.  M.  Gotauco... 
W.  H.  Lambert.. 
O.  P.  Campbell-. 
.\ntonlo  Santos- 

Tan  Samco 

.1.  W.  Gray 

W.  N.  Clum 


Contract 


price. 


^13, 
30, 
15, 
26, 
12, 
44. 
60, 
42, 


987.99 
850.00 
991.17 
885.00 
000.00 
006.60 
787.00 
500.00 


256.007.76 
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Bids  have  been  received  and  are  under  advisement  for  the  construction  of 
the  following  buildings: 


BuUdinff. 


High  schooU  OapLe. 

ProvliidAl  boildiiiff.  Albay 

Coiuitftbulary  barraeks,  Albay... 

High  acbooU  Iba 

Trade  school,  Oatbalogan 

HIcfa  MbooU  Oranl 

Total 


Lowest  bidder. 


W.  H.  Lambert — _ 

D.  W.  GadwaUader  Co.. 

—.do 

B.  M.  Ootaneo 

B.  E.  Scott 

Tan  Samco 


Bid. 


^89,000.00 
78,000.00 
61.026.00 
26,800.00 
21.000.00 
12.486.00 


224,211.00 


PROVINCIAL   WOBK. 

The  tabulation  of  work  accomplished  by  the  district  engineers  shows  a  total 
of  58,6  kilometers  of  road  construction,  327.7  kilometers  repaired,  and  1,065.7 
kilometers  maintained.  Of  bridges  and  culverts  of  all  classes  378  were  con- 
structed and  176  repaired;  11  buildings  were  constructed  and  20  repaired.' 
Twenty-six  surveys  were  made  at  a  cost  of  1^4,444.76  and  miscellaneous  work 
executed  at  a  cost  of  1^66,420.97.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  district 
engineers  aggregated  ^03,003.20,  an  increase  of  n38,000  over  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  total  cost  of  superintendence  of  these  expenditures  was 
^83,438.09,  of  which  bills  to  the  amount  of  m,071.25  were  rendered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  act  No.  1401.  With  few  exceptions  the 
culverts  and  bridges  were  constructed  of  permanent  materials,  such  as  masoifty, 
reenforced  concrete,  steel-concrete,  or  steel.  The  largest  reenforced  concrete 
arches  constructed  have  a  8i)an  of  18.3  meters. 

A  brief  resume  of  important  works  in  each  district  follows : 

District  No,  /. — (Comprising  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Blair,  district  engineer  up  to  April  1,  1907,  Mr.  Alex.  Mackenzie,  acting  district 
engineer  from  April  1  to  June  30,  1907.  Five  bridges  are  under  construction 
between  Tuguegarao  and  Gabagan,  3  bridges  have  been  constructed,  and  various 
smaller  road  and  bridge  projects  executed.  The  provincial  government  building 
is  under  construction,  and  a  temporary  trade  school  has  been  constructed  at 
Tuguegarao.  Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  constabulary  building  and  to  the 
provincial  high  school  building  at  Ilagan.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the 
municipal  market  at  Tuguegarao  and  for  the  municipal  building  at  Amulung. 
Three  surveys  and  an  investigation  on  the  Aimrrl  River  have  been  completed. 
The  total  expenditures  under  the  supervision  of  the  .district  engineer  were 
«6,876.17. 

District  No.  II. — Ck)mpri8ing  the  Provinces  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Ilocos  Sur  and  La 
Union  (transferred  temporarily  from  District  III),  Mr.  E.  P.  Shuman,  district 
engineer.  In  Ilocos  Norte  7  bridges  have  been  constructed  and  18  repaired. 
The  provincial  building  has  been  repaired  and  several  plans,  reports,  and  sur- 
veys made.  Under  municipal  work  16  buildings  have  been  repaired  or  con- 
structed. In  Ilocos  Sur  14  bridges  have  been  constructed,  9  provincial  buildings 
repaired  or  reconstructed,  27  bridges  repaired,  and  15.868  kilometers  of  road  re- 
constructed or  repaired.  Under  municipal  work,  17  buildings  were  constructed 
or  repaired;  of  these  the  provincial  trade  school  at  Vigan  is  being  constructed  of 
concrete.  Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  in  Ilocos  Sur  in  the  extension  of 
existing  Irrigation  projects.  Insular  aid  for  these  projects  does  not  appear  ex- 
pedient, and  it  is  not  feasible  to  finance  them  under  existing  laws.  The  total 
expenditures  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  engineer  were  M06,070.97. 

District  No.  III. — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Pangasinan  and  La  Union 
(temporarily  transferred  to  District  II),  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler,  district  engineer. 
A  second  story  of  the  BInalonan  presldencla  was  constructed.  California  red- 
wood was  used,  except  for  the  fiooring,  which  was  lambang.  The  Dagupan- 
Binalonan  road  repairs  consisted  of  the  construction  of  42  reenforced  concrete 
box  culverts  of  spans  varying  from  1.2  meters  to  3.65  meters,  and  one  8.5  meters 
reenforced  beam  bridge,  0.71  meters  deep.  The  total  aggregate  spans  of  these 
bridges  and  culverts  was  89  meters.  No  work  was  executed  on  the  roadway 
except  the  construction  of  approaches  to  the  above  structures.    On  the  Bayam- 


'  These  tables  have  been  omitted  and  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
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bang-Oaoa  road  two  reenforced  culverta  were  completed.  The  Dagupan-Mangal- 
dan  road  was  reconstructed  into  a  macadam  road  for  the  first  0.8  kilometer  and 
1  steel  I-beam  bridge,  span  9.144  meters  was  constructed  on  old  Spanish  abut- 
ments. Between  San  Jacinto  and  Manaong,  two  18.29  meter  reenforced  arches 
were  constructed,  and  one  5.48  meter  reenforced  concrete  arch  culvert  on  tlie 
road  from  Manaoag  to  Binalonan,  at  the  barrio  of  Coldona.  One  9.144  meter 
I-beam  bridge  has  been  completed  hi  the  barrio  of  Suspiro,  between  Dagupan 
and  Blnmaley.  One  12.2  meters  reenforced  beam  bridge,  1.45  meters  deep,  has 
been  constructed  in  Dagupan.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  supervision  of 
the  district  engineer  were  W3,698.81. 

Disttict  No.  JV. — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Pampanga  and  Tarlac.  Mr. 
S.  V.  Cortelyou,  district  engineer.  In  Pampanga  24  bridges  of  concrete,  steel, 
or  reenforced  concrete  have  been  constructed,  and  2  bridges  have  been  erected. 
Two  important  roads  providing  outlets  to  water  transportation  for  fertile  agri- 
cultural districts  have  been  completed.  Construction  of  short  stretches  of  road, 
macadamizing  of  the  roads  on  the  provincial  grounds,  and  minor  road  repairs 
throughout  the  province  have  been  executed.  A  provincial  stone  quarry  and 
rock  crushing  plant  have  been  opened  at  Arayat  The  preliminary  location 
surveys  were  made  of  the  sites  on  which  the  provincial  building  and  the  high 
school  building  at  San  Fernando  are  to  be  erected.  In  Tarlac  the  principle 
projects  have  been  the  construction  of  the  Tarlac  dike,  which  Is  treated  of 
separately  In  this  report.  Aside  from  this  the  work  has  consisted  of  main- 
tenance and  repair  to  roads  and  bridges.  The  total  expenditures  under  the 
supervision  of  the  district  engineer  were  f^l. 635.42. 

Distfict  No.  V. — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Bulacan  and  Nueva  Eclja,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Hardman,  district  engineer  up  to  March  4,  1907.  Mr.  F.  S.  Chapman, 
district  engineer  from  March  5,  1907,  to  June  30,  1907.  In  Bulacan  2  reen- 
forced concrete  bridges  and  29  concrete  culverts  have  been  constructed.  Two 
trestle  bridges  of  24.384  and  39.015  meter  spans,  respectively,  are  under  erec- 
tion. Extensive  road  repairs  have  been  executed  throughout  the  province, 
mainly  by  voluntary  labor.  In  Nueva  Ecija  2  reenforced  concrete  bridges 
have  been  constructed  and  2  are  under  construction.  Heavy  road  repairs  to  the 
extent  of  1.6  kilometers  have  been  made  and  other  minor  projects  executed. 
All  construction  in  this  district  has  been  of  a  permanent  nature.  The  total 
expenditures  under  the  superivlsion  of  the  district  engineer  were  P55,031.58. 

District  No.  VI, — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Cavite,  Laguna,  Rizal,  and 
Batangas  (temporarily  transferred  from  District  VII),  Mr.  E.  J.  Westerhouse, 
district  engineer.  Throughout  the  entire  district  119  reenforced  concrete  box 
culverts,  with  a  total  span  of  138.38  meters,  have  been  contructed.  One 
7-panel  steel  highway  bridge  and  one  combination  concrete-steel  and  reenforced 
concrete  bridge,  having  a  total  length  of  27.5  meters,  have  been  erected.  Six- 
teen bridges  have  be^n  repaired  by  putting  in  steel  stringers  or  new  founda- 
tions. Good  macadam  roads,  1.6  kilometers  In  length,  were  constructed  from 
provincial  funds,  94  kilometers  of  road  were  repaired  In  such  a  substantial 
manner  as  to  admit  of  carromata  traffic  throughout  the  wet  season,  and  156.9 
kilometers  of  Improved  roads  In  the  district  have  been  maintained  either  by 
contract  or  by  the  "  camlnero  system."  A  market  building  at  Paslg,  Rlzal, 
having  concrete  pillars,  corrugated  galvanized-iron  roof,  and  cement  floor  was 
completed  out  of  municipal  funds,  and  the  provincial  jail  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Laguna,  was  extensively  repaired,  modern  sanitary  methods  sufficient  to 
accommodate  500  prisoners  and  new  sentry  walks  being  provided.  Additional 
fencing  was  erected  and  the  grounds  placed  in  an  attractive  condition.  The 
Batangas  provincial  building,  the  Rlzal  industrial  school  building,  the  Rizal 
jail  of  concrete  blocks,  1  warehouse  In  laguna,  and  various  repairs  to  other 
buildings,  all  of  a  substantial  nature,  have  been  completed  during  the  year. 
The  irrigation  projects  In  this  district,  provided  for  from  insular  funds,  will 
be  treated  separately  In  this  report.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  district  engineer  were  W92,497.61. 

District  No.  VII. — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Tayabas  and  Batangas  (tem- 
porarily transferred  to  District  VI),  Mr.  J.  S.  Nlchol,  district  engineer.  The 
Lncban-Banban  trail,  32.186  kilometers  In  length  and  Impassable,  was  repaired 
to  such  an  extent  that  an  American  horse  can  traverse  It  the  entire  length. 
The  road  to  the  provincial  corral,  0.402  kilometer  in  length,  was  completed. 
One  8.534-meter  reenforced-beam  bridge  has  been  completed  over  the  stream 
at  Banban,  and  1  0.090-meter  reenforced-beam  bridge  at  Bantauayan  Ci-eek 
has  been  designed  and  Is  authorized.  Street  improvements  in  the  municipality 
of  Lucena,  consisting  of  ditching,  grading,  and  surfacing  for  0.483  kilometer 
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and  the^jonstrnctlon  of  2  concrete  culverts,  have  been  completed,  and  in  addition 
79.226  kilometers  of  road  have  been  repaired  and  maintained,  including  the 
replacing  of  bridges  and  culverts  of  a  temporary  nature  with  structures  of  an 
approved  type.  The  district  engineer  lias  had  charge  of  the  Pagbiiao-Atimonan 
road  and  the  Sariaya  and  Candelaria  bridges,  insular  projects  which  have 
been  heretofore  described.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  supervision  of 
the  district  engineer  were  W6,848.90. 

District  No,  VIII, — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Ambos  Gamarines,  Albay, 
and  Sorsogon,  Mr.  H.  C.  Humphrey,  district  engineer.  Approximately  201) 
kilometers  of  road  have  been  repaired  and  maintained.  Fifty-two  bridges  have 
been  repaired  and  2  have  been  constructed.  Repairs  to  buildings,  minor  sur- 
veys, examinations,  and  reports  have  been  executed.  The  district  engineer 
has  not  had  ciiarge  of  the  high  school,  constructed  at  Sorsogon  at  a  cost  of 
^16,560.47.  In  Albay  Province  the  camlnero  system  of  road  maintenance  is 
in  general  use  and  in  satisfactory  condition.  Ambos  Camarlnes  has  expressed 
Its  intention  of  adopting  the  camlnero  system  and  has  appropriated  ^40,000 
toward  highway  repaira  The  total  expenditures  under  the  supervision  of 
the  district  engineer  were  M9,611.49. 

District  No,  IX, — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  Mr.  E.  O. 
Worrlck,  district  engineer.  The  principal  work  done  has  been  the  construc- 
tion of  the  constabulary  barracks  at  Catbalogan  and  the  supervision  of  the 
construction  of  the  Wrlght-Taft  road,  an  Insular  project  which  has  been  here- 
tofore described.  Several  smaller  projects  and  Investigations  have  been  com- 
pleted, including  an  estimate  for  the  Dagamo-Burauen-La  Paz  trail  and  bridges. 
Contracts  have  been  entered  into  for  a  bridge  consisting  of  3  steel  trusses  hav- 
ing spans  of  18.3  meters  each,  and  bridging  the  Palo  River.  The  total  ex- 
penditures under  the  supervision  of  the  district  engineer  were  K0,765^. 

District  No,  X, — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Hollo,  Negros  Occidental, 
Antique,  and  Caplz,  Mr.  O.  D.  Fllley,  district  engineer  up  to  March  13,  on 
which  date  he  was  relieved  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Moss,  district  engineer.  At  Bacolod  a 
reenforced  concrete  arch*  18^3  meters  span  and  having  a  total  length  of  3G.6 
meters,  was  completed  in  April  and  christened  the  General  Smith  Bridge. 
Reenforced  concrete  arches  have  been  constructed  In  Negros  at  Pahamacoy, 
Cabalagnan,  Guinalaran,  Cabog,  and  Sllay,  and  a  flat-slab  bridge,  6.7  meters 
span,  at  Banago.  Reenforced  concrete  pipe  culverts  have  been  placed  on  the 
coast  road  from  Bago  to  Sllay.  In  Hollo  6  reenforced  concrete  arches  have 
been  constructed  on  the  Hollo-San  Joaquin  coast  road,  one  flat  arch  at  Baluyan 
and  a  combination  Ipll-steel  trestle,  25.908  meters  In  length,  center  span  15.24 
meters,  has  been  erected  at  Pototan.  Eight  other  reenforced  concrete  bridges 
are  under  contract  and  plans  have  been  prepared  for  11  more.  Many  pipe  cul- 
verts have  been  placed  in  the  main  highways.  Repairs  have  been  accomplished 
on  the  Mandurrlao-San  Miguel  road,  New  Washlngton-Callvo  road  In  Caplz,  and 
upon  the  Bacolod-Sllay,  Bacolod-Bago,  Bacolod-Murchla,  and  Sllay-Saravla 
roads  In  Negros,  heavy  gravel  being  obtained  from  adjacent  rivers.  Of  roads 
34  kilometers  have  been  repaired  and  5.6  kilometers  reconstructed.  The  munici- 
palities have  responded  to  the  suggestions  of  the  district  engineers  in  com- 
mendable manner,  San  Carlos  alone  voting  M,000  for  public  works.  At  Baco- 
lod the  high  school  and  trade  school  buildings  have  been  constructed  and  con- 
crete reconstruction  of  the  provincial  Jail  has  been  completed.  A  double-wall 
fireproof  vault  adjoining  the  provincial  building  was  erected  for  the  office  of 
the  provincial  treasurer,  and  an  addition  to  the  Hollo  trade  school  Is  now  under 
construction.  The  Hollo  "burnt  district,"  one-half  mile  square,  has  been  re- 
surveyed  by  the  district  engineer.  A  new  system  of  streets  has  been  laid  out, 
and  the  grading  and  paving  of  the  new  streets  is  in  progress.  The  total  ex- 
penditures under  the  supervision  of  the  district  engineer  were  M40,043.73. 

District  No.  XI, — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Cebu,  Negros  Oriental,  Bohol 
(Surlgao  and  Mlsamls  temporarily  transferred  from  District  XII),  Mr.  T.  W. 
Allen,  district  engineer.  The  district  engineer  has  supervision  of  the  Cebu- 
Toledo  road,  an  Insular  project  previously  described,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Cebu-Mlnglanllla  road.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  a  reenforced  concrete 
bridge  of  three  12.2-meter  spans  at  Dalaguette  and  for  a  number  of  Tribunales 
and  municipal  schools.  Work  in  the  "  burnt  area  "  of  Cebu,  -involving  the  lay- 
ing out  of  modem  streets,  arranging  with  the  property  owners  for  the  transfer 
and  allotment  of  lots,  and  the  survey  of  lots  has  occupied  considerable  atten- 
tion. This  work  when  completed  will  result  In  an  Improvement  of  marked 
benefit  to  the  city.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  supervision  of  the  district 
engineer  were  r79,970.28. 
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District  No,  XIT, — Comprising  the  provinces  of  Surigao  and  Mlsamis,  was 
temporarily  discontinued  as  a  district  March,  1907,  and  combined  with  District 
XI.  Mr.  B.  H.  Burrell,  district  engineer,  was  then  transferred  to  tlie  bureau 
of  navigation.  One  bridge  was  completed  over  the  Surigao  River,  and  a  pile 
driver  and  2  ferry  pontoons  were  constructed.  Of  coral  road  1,219  meters  were 
constructed  in  Surigao.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  road  map  of  northern 
Surigao  for  trails  leading  into  the  municipality  of  Surigao  and  for  the  Bogo- 
Tabagalaon  road.  Surveys  were  also  made  or  the  Surigao  high  school  grounds, 
and  plans  prepared  for  the  Dapa  tribunal,  which  was  erected  by  the  munici- 
pality. Other  surveys  were  made  of  provincial  property  and  estimates  pre- 
pared for  the  Dinagat  school  building.  The  erection  of  the  Surlgao*hlgh  school 
and  shops  was  glv^n  superintendence  and  plans  prepared  for  various  proposed 
bridges.  The  total  expenditures  under  the  supervision  of  the  district  engineer 
were  W6,012.99.  Additional  to  the  work  accomplished  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  district  engineer,  the  provincial  treasurers  have  expended 
M 87,283.20  on  public  worlcs,  of  which  ^40,054.02  were  expended  on  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  maintenance  of  roads,  ^24,964.94  on  the  construction  and 
repair  of  bridges  and  culverts,  ^80,310.61  on  the  construction  and  repair  of 
buildings,  ^24,077.09  for  equipments,  and  M6,614.06  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
lienses."  These  amounts  Include  the  exi)endltures  In  the  non-Chrlstlan  prov- 
inces which  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  act  No.  1401.  The  treasurers 
have  in  some  cases  supervised  work  that  properly  came  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  engineer,  in  order  to  save  the  province  the  possible  expenditure 
of  10  per  cent  for  superintendence.  They  have  with  few  exceptions  prosecuted 
the  work  after  consultation  with  the  district  engineers  and  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  and  specifications,  regardless  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  grant 
to  them  the  power  to  execute  all  work  costing  less  than  P500.  The  district 
engineers  have  no  jurisdiction  over  municipal  works,  except  upon  the  request 
of  the  municipal  councils.  While  in  the  past  the  municipalities  have  accom- 
plished a  minimum  amount  of  public  work,  the  n^ds  of  the  municipalities 
have  been  i)ointed  out  by  the  district  engineers  gnd  discussed  repeatedly  with 
the  interested  officials,  who  are  now  showing  considerable  activity  In  needed 
improvements,  e8i)ecially  along  the  line  of  bridges,  buildings,  improved  streets, 
and  pure  water  supplies.  No  data  Is  available  at  the  presnt  time  on  which  a 
comprehensive  tabulation  of  municipal  works  for  the  calendar  year  1906  can  be 
based. 

IBBIOATION. 

Considerable  data  on  irrigation  has  been  presented  in  previous  reports  This 
subject,  so  important  to  the  agricultural  interests  and  to  the  development  of 
the  islands,  has  received  slight  attention  during  the  past  year.  No  legislation 
relative  thereto  has  been  enacted.  No  technical  forces  have  been  available 
for  topographical  surveys  and  for  the  collection  of  data  relative  to  watersheds, 
stream  measurements,  precipitation,  duty  of  water,  and  local  laws  and  customs^ 
all  of  which  are  so  necessary  In  the  creation  of  Irrigation  districts  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comprehensive,  effective  irrigation  system  for  these  Islands. 

It  Is  believed  under  present  conditions  to  be  desirable  and  practicable  to  at- 
tain to  an  Irrigation  Institution  for  the  Islands  which  will  secure  government  con- 
trol of  all  water,  and  which  will  Include  sui)ervlslon  of  all  works  of  construction, 
exce|)t  distributing  pitches  and  of  the  allotnjeut  of  water  within  each  district. 
The  exi)enses  to  be  Incurred  should  be  secured  preferably  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
and  refundable  by  the  property  Interests  served  within  a  reasonable  period. 
Such  refunds  should  be  available  upon  receipt  for  new  projects,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  works  constructed  should  be  provided  for  by  some  system  of  tax- 
ation against  the  land  served  and  accomplished  under  government  regulations. 

Repairs  under  the  direction  of  the  district  engineers  have  been  executed  upon 
the  request  of  the  director  of  lands  on  the  Irrigation  works  of  the  "  Friar 
lands"  purchased  by  the  government  and  located  In  the  provinces  of  Cavite, 
Lnguna,  and  Bulacan.  Insular  funds  to  the  amount  of  #25,000  were  appro- 
priated for  these  works,  K0,274.06  of  which  were  expended  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Westerhouse,  district  engineer.  The  work  accomplished  consisted 
of  the  following : 

«  A  table  showing  the  expenditures  by  provincial  treasurers  has  been  omitted 
and  filed  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Afl'alrs,  War  Department 
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In  some  of  the  tuimels  the  original  adobe  stoue  lining  failed  and 'the  uulined 
crowns  collapsed  and  restricted  wholly  or  in  part  the  flow  of  water.  Sev- 
eral thousand  cable  meters  of  this  caved-in  material  were  removed  and  the 
failing  sections  repaired  with  arched  concrete  linings  in  the  Bancud,  Balay- 
angan,  and  Molino  tunnels.  The  Balayangan  Dam  was  repaired  with  a 
layer  of  concrete  ayeraging  0.2  meters  in  thickness,  5.5  in  width,  and  33  in 
length.  Light  repairs  to  the  Molino  Dam  were  made,  and  a  concrete  retaining 
wall  29  meters  in  length  was  extended  out  from  the  end  of  the  wing  of  the 
Julian  Dam  to  prevent  overflow  and  destructive  erosion  by  flood  water. 

The  San  Juan  Dam  Is  located  In  a  gorge  of  adobe  stone.  A  wide,  deep  chan- 
nel had  been  cut  by  overflowing  water  at  the  toe  of  the  dam,  undermining  the 
masonry.  This  was  repaired  by  the  construction  of  a  concave  reenforced  con- 
crete slab,  supported  by  reenforced  concrete  beams  and  protected  at  the  toe  by  a 
0.3  meter  concrete  wall,  extending  to  the  ledge  rock. 

The  Marcelo  Dam  is  similarly  located,  and  It  was  originally  constructed  over 
a  pocket  of  about  100  cubic  meters  of  stone,  which  was  covered  with  rubble 
masonry  laid  in  lime  mortar.  The  mortar  disintegrated  and  the  filling  gradually 
scoured  out  to  within  2  meters  of  the  face  of  the  dam.  A  concave  reenforced 
concrete  slab  was  constructed  spanning  the  entire  opening,  supported  by  a  re- 
enforced concrete  beam  and  at  the  toes  of  the  dam  by  a  concrete  wall. 

The  repairs  to  the  Marilao  Dam,  Lolomboy  estate,  province  of  Bulacan,  cost 
n^,239.23,  which  were  expended  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  S. 
Chapman,  district  engineer.  The  work  accomplished  consisted  of  putting  in  new 
concrete  footings  under  15  meters  of  the  toe  of  the  adobe  stone  dam,  making 
similar  repairs  to  15  meters  of  wing  wall  and  relaying  a  portion  of  the  same, 
the  reconstruction  of  23  meters  of  embankment  and  wall  which  had  fallen,  and 
the  pointing  up  of  the  face  of  the  dam.  General  repairs  were  also  made  to  the 
retaining  wall  at  entrance  of  tunnel,  to  the  tunnel,  and  to  53  meters  of  the 
viaduct 

The  total  amount  expended  by  this  bureau  In  the  repair  of  Irrigation 
works  on  Friar  land  estates  was  Kl,514.19,  for  which  bills  were  rendered 
to  the  bureau  of  lands.  Surveys,  investigations,  and  estimates  have  been  made 
on  22  projects,  involving  proposed  repairs  to  dams,  tunnels,  retaining  walls, 
and  buildings  on  7  BYiar  land  estates  in  the  provinces  of  I^guna,  Cavite,  and 
Bulacan,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  f^9,500,  which  should  be  available 
at  an  early  date. 

The  municipal  council  of  Tanauan,  Batangas,  requested  that  an  Investi- 
gation survey  and  estimate  be  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  installing  a  sys- 
tem of  Irrigation  In  the  neighborhood  of  Tanauan.  The  source  of  water  was 
the  San  Juan  River.  As  this  was  a  private  enterprise.  It  was  undesirable 
for  the  government  to  detail  engineers  to  make  plans,  surveys,  and  estimates 
when  such  work  could  probably  be  done  by  engineers  in  private  practice. 
However,  it  was  recommended  that  the  use  of  water  from  the  San  Juan  River 
for  irrigation  purposes  be  granted,  provided  it  did  not  Interfere  with  prior 
rights. 

Sefior  Jos4  Acosta,  a  resident  of  San  Nicolas,  Ilocos  Norte,  requested  author- 
ity to  restore  an  Irrigation  dam  and  ditch  which  was  built  by  him  In  1887 
in  order  that  he  might  use  the  waters  of  the  Pamacutan  River  for  Irri- 
gation purposes.  It  was  recommended  that  the  request  be  granted,  but  that 
the  grant  become  revocable  whenever  an  Irrigation  project  of  larger  public 
benefit  be  Inaugurated.  The  secretary  of  commerce  and  police  authorized 
an  Inspection  of  the  Irrigation  project  at  Ambalangan-Dalln  under  date  of 
July  13,  1906,  to  be  paid  from  insular  funds.  Mr.  E.  S.  Wheeler,  district  en- 
gineer, was  authorized  to  make  the  Investigation  and  reported  that  a  dam 
366  meters  long  liad  been  constructed  with  voluntary  labor  by  the  town  of 
Aslngan  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  Agno  River  waters  and  which  has 
been  repaired  in  a  temporary  way  for  a  number  of  years.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty of  the  present  dam  lies  In  the  formation  of  sand  and  gravel  bars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Intake  necessitating  their  removal  periodically.  Owing  to  the 
character  of  the  river  bed  at  this  point  permanent  works  that  would  obviate 
this  necessity  would  be  expensive  and  justified  only  In  case  of  a  general  de- 
mand for  water  for  dry  season  crops.  If  the  Agno  River  were  properly  con- 
trolled at  this  point  it  is  estimated  that  an  area  of  four  to  six  thousand  hectares 
could  be  placed  under  irrigation.  EMnal  action  on  this  project  is  delayed  prid- 
ing special  irrigation  legislation. 
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Sefior  Jos^  M.  Larma,  a  resident  of  the  municipality  of  Balanga/  Bataan 
Proviucet  in  his  own  name  and  on  beliaif  of  4  other  residents  of  the  same  monici- 
imlity,  forwarded  a  i)etltion  to  the  Philippine  Commission  tliat  action  be  taken 
on  their  request  to  reconstruct  an  irrigating  ditch  then  in  disuse  on  account  of 
lack  of  maintenance  and  repairs.  A  brief  inspection  of  this  project  showed  that 
the  reconstruction  of  this  irrigation  system  would  result  in  an  irrigable  area  of 
ar)proximately  240  hectares,  and  in  case  construction  was  accomplished  under 
the  plan  presented  by  the  i)etitioner8,  the  estimated  cost  would  be  ^13.75  per 
hectare.  The  proposed  plan  was  to  rebuild  the  ditch  and  canal  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  20  farmers.  These  farmers  were  to  constitute  a  board  to  man- 
age the  ditch  and  canal  for  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  In  return  for 
their  services  and  subscription  they  were  to  be  allowed  free  water  for  the  irri- 
gation of  their  fields.  Those  who  failed  to  contribute  their  share  would  be  com- 
l>elled  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of  two  or  three  cavans  of  rice  per  hectare.  It 
was  proposed  that  regulations  be  prepared  by  the  managers  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  quotas  or  rents,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  provincial  board  of 
Hatnan,  which  should  be  observed  by  all  landowners  wishing  to  use  the  waters 
of  the  canal.    Final  action  on  this  project  Is  pending. 

ruder  date  of  June  7,  1907,.  the  Governor-General  requested  an  examination 
for  the  puri)08e  of  determining  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  prevent  threat- 
ened destruction  of  an  Important  irrigating  ditch  in  the  vicinity  of  Bayombong, 
Nneva  Vizcaya,  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Magat  River  and  estimates  of  the 
cost  thereof.  This  canal,  commonly  called  the  San  Vincente  Canal,*  was  con- 
structed about  sixty  years  ago  by  Padre  Juan  Vlllaverde.  Its  intake  is  on  the 
Magat  River  about  8  kilometers  above  Bayombong.  It  is  about  9  meters  wide 
and  24  kilometers  long.  It  serves  an  area  of  about  6,500  hectares  containing  a 
population  of  1.500.  The  investigation  as  carried  out  showed  that  at  a  point 
about  1  kilometer  south  of  Bayombong  the  Magat  River  had  widened  its  flood 
|)laln  and  eroded  its  northerly  bank  until  it  had  encroached  upon  the  canal, 
washed  away  Its  bank  for  some  00  meters,  and  threatened  complete  destruction 
to  approximately  240  meters  more.  It  was  recommended  that  a  permanent  dike 
or  bulkhead  420  meters  long  be  constructed  across  the  eroded  opening  and  par- 
allel to  the  natural  channel  of  low  water  of  the  river,  and  also  7  short  Jetties 
aggregating  a  total  length  of  300  meters.  The  Jetties  when  constructed  will  in- 
terfere with  the  destructive  energy  of  the  swift-flood  currents  along  the  line  of 
the  canal.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  project  was  ^11,775,  and,  in  view  of  its 
inii)ortance  to  the  agriculturists  of  Bayombong,  government  aid  Is  practically 
assure<l  under  proi>er  regulations.  Various  minor  Irrigation  projects  have  be&i 
investigated  and  rei)orts  thereon  submitted. 

TABLAO   RIVER  CONTROL. 

The  destructive  results  of  the  Tarlac  River  floods  upon  adjacent  fertile  lands 
and  upon  the  railroad  embankment,  and  its  serious  effect  upon  the  flood  stages 
of  the  Pampanga  River  system,  has  been  described  in  previous  reports.  As  a 
result  of  the  survey  of  1905  the  proposed  work  was  divided  into  4  sections,  the 
accomplishment  of  any  one  of  which  would  aid  In  the  protection  of  adjacent 
property  from  damaging  inundations  during  floods.  The  most  urgent  need  for 
the  control  of  the  river  was  along  the  first  section,  from  and  through  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Tarlac  to  the  Junction  of  the  Tarlac-Vlctorla  road  with  the  rail- 
road grade. 

This  section  of  the  project  consisted  of  four  divisions:  (o)  A  dike  along  the 
main  road  in  the  municipality  of  Tarlac  from  the  old  government  building  to  the 
intersection  of  the  road  to  the  Tarlac  railroad  station  with  the  Tarlac-Vlctorla 
road — a  length  of  about  1,800  meters.  (6)  The  closing  of  the  Cut-cut  River  by 
a  reenforced  concrete  culvert  8.5  meters  long  and  a  dam,  provisions  being  made 
for  the  passage  of  water  for  irrigating  pun)08e8  through  the  dam  by  means  of  a 
steel  gate,  dimensions,  0.9  meters  by  1.2  meters,  (c)  The  construction  of  pile 
Jetties  into  the  river  for  a  distance  of  123  meters,  diverting  the  destructive  flood 
current  from  the  dike,  (d)  Where  the  floods  had  worn  deep  channels  across  the 
road  the  new  dike  was  to  be  protected  from  scour  by  driving  rows  of  piling  at 
the  toe  of  the  dike. 

Work  was  started  on  the  project  May  8,  1906,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J. 
C.  Koch,  assistant  engineer,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  there 
had  been  completed  117  meters  of  Jetty  consisting  of  2  rows  of  piles  with  a 
brush  and  stone  fill;  the  Cut-cut  Culvert  and  Dam  with  gate  and  tunnel  was 
under  headway,  and  the  work  of  closing  the  gaps  In  the  roadbed  was  In  progresa 
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Owing  to  heavy  rains  and  the  resulting  damage  to  work  In  progress  all  earth 
work  was  suspended  until  the  close  of  the  rainy  season.  There  had  been  ex- 
pended a  total  of  =P7,911.37.  During  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  work 
was  continued  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Koch.  In  August  Mr.  S.  C.  Phipps, 
assistant  engineer,  was  designated  as  acting  district  engineer,  and  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  Tarlac  dike  in  connection  with  his  other  duties. 

The  construction  of  the  concrete  work  at  the  Cut-cut  River  was  completed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  accomplished  the  work  for 
which  It  was  designed — the  providing  of  water  for  Irrigation  purposes  and  the 
controlling  of  flood  water.  The  pile  jetty,  123  meters  In  length,  extending  from 
the  high  ground  at  the  site  of  the  old  Provincial  building  above  the  old  channel 
of  the  Cut-cut  River  into  the  river  channel  was  finished.  The  jetty  has  de- 
flected the  current  to  a  considerable  extent  and  the  channel  above  the  jetty  is 
filling  up  with  sand  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Mr.  S.  V.  Cortelyou,  district  en- 
gineer, returned  from  the  United  States  In  the  early  part  of  December,  1JKK>,  and 
immediately  took  over  the  supervision  of  the  Tarlac  River  control.  Work  on  the 
pile  dikes,  which  were  located  where  the  river  formerly  overflowed  and  washed 
out  channels  through  the  streets  of  Tarlac,  was  continued,  and  274  meters  of 
the  dike  are  now  protected  from  destructive  flood  currents. 

Work  on  the  earth  dike  was  resumed  on  February  1,  1907.  The  dike  is  4.5 
meters  wide  on  top  and  lias  slopes  of  2  to^  1  and  li  to  1  on  the  river  and  on  the 
back  slopes,  respectively.  The  embankment  in  this  section  is  composed  of  about 
6  parts  of  clay  to  1  of  sand.  The  clay  is  a  fair  quality  of  red  clay  containing 
some  sand  and  gravel.  The  sand  was  taken  from  the  Tarlac  River.  The  clay 
was  delivered  In  two  ways:  First,  In  dump  cars  on  a  tram  track,  an  average 
haul  of  1,100  meters,  at  an  average  cost  per  cubic  meter  of  fK).468;  second, 
in  carts  liauled  by  a  12-ton  traction  engine,  an  average  distance  of  760  meters, 
at  an  average  cost  per  cubic  meter  of  tH).543.  The  second  method  not  only 
increased  the  rate  of  progress,  but  also  rolled  the  dike  thoroughly.  A  tempo- 
rary bridge  was  constructed  across  the  Tarlac  River  and  a  track  laid  across 
to  a  large  sandbar.  Sand  was  brought  in  dump  cars  and  delivered  and  spread 
along  the  dike  at  an  average  cost  of  W.369  per  cubic  meter. 

A  trench  1.5  meters  In  width  was  dug  along  the  toe  of  the  dike  sufficiently  deep 
to  reach  the  underlying  layer  of  clay.  The  trench  was  then  filled  with  alternate 
layers  of  clay  and  sand  of  the  same  proportions  as  those  used  In  the  dike.  The 
original  formation  In  the  last  730  meters  of  the  project  Is  a  sandy  clay  cov- 
ered by  a  layer  of  sand  from  0.3  to  1.2  meters  In  thickness.  The  work  of 
constructing  an  embankment  of  this  material  with  4.5  meters  top  width  and 
side  slopes  li  to  1  was  let  by  contract  to  the  laborers  at  a  peseta  per  cubic 
meter  of  embankment  made.  A  group  of  four  or  five  laborers  combined  and 
took  a  section  15  meters  long — upon  completing  this  another  section  was  as- 
signed to  them.  By  this  method  the  laborers  are  able  to  work  during  the 
coolest  hours  of  the  day,  less  supervision  Is  required,  and  the  laborers  have 
an  incentive  to  work  harder.  This  portion  of  the  embankment  containing  45,936 
cubic  meters  was  completed  in  eighteen  working  days  at  a  total  cost.  Including 
wages  of  capataces,  of  W.226  per  cubic  meter. 

On  the  river  slope  of  this  embankment  a  layer  of  clay  was  i)laced  0.9  meter  In 
thickness,  and  extending  from  the  top  of  the  dike  down  to  the  layer  of  clay  In 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  excavated  at  the  toe  of  the  dike.  Cogon  grass  Is  l)elng 
planted  on  both  of  the  side  slopes  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  the  river  current  From  February  1  to  June  1,  ltK)7, 
there  were  loaded,  hauled  to  the  dike,  unloaded,  spread,  and  rolled  14,143  cubic 
meters  of  material,  which  cost  ^7,274.81,  or  nearly  P0.533  per  cubic  meter.  The 
principal  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  the  first  section  consists  of  placing  a 
durable  surfacing  of  gravel  over  the  embankment  already  built,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  jetty  21  meters  In  length,  construction  of  controlling  work  for  an 
Irrigating  ditch,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  work  accomplished. 

The  original  project  contemplated  the  continuation  of  this  work  from  Tarlac  to 
Paniqui,  a  distance  of  21.7  kilometers,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  was  ^444,000. 
The  first  section  has  been  practically  completed.  It  Is  Important  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  continuation  of  this  dike  to  a  point  beyond  the  Al- 
blndia  River,  a  recently  created  river,  which  carries  the  flood  water  of  the 
Tarlac  Into  the  watershed  of  the  Pampanga  River  with  destructive  results. 
This  section  Is  4  kilometers  In  length  and  its  continuation  should  be  along 
the  general  lines  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  first  section.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  the  continuation  of  this  work  to  a  point  beyond  the  Albindia 
River  is  «95.000. 
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FINANCIAL   STATEMENT. 

Popular  contributlou    (outstanding  M,83S)) W,  799.29 

Provincial  appropriation 3,000.00 

Municipal  appropriation 1, 000. 00 

Resolution  of  the  Commission  May  1,  1906 16,000.00 

24  799. 29 
Expended  fiscal  year  1906 7!  Oil!  37 

16, 887. 92 
Resolution  of  the  Commission  January  24.  1907 29,000.00 

45,  887.  92 
Expenditures  fiscal  j'ear  1JK)7: 

Cut-cut  Dam ^2,931.26      - 

Piie  jetty 2,106.67 

Pile  dike 3,  728. 41 

Earth  dike 8,  646. 64 

20,  412.  88 

Balance  available  July  1,  1907 25,475.04 

ARTESIAN   WELLS. 

No  Other  expenditures  have  been  made  by  this  bureau  which  show  such  high 
values  to  the  community  served.  In  many  localities  the  death  rate  has  been 
materially  decreased  by  the  use  of  artesian  well  water.  The  supply  has  in  a 
few  places  fupnished  water  to  inhabitants  of  adjoining  barrios  within  a  radius 
of  4  or  5  kilometers. 

Requests  for  artesian  wells,  where  this  method  of  securing  a  water  supply 
is  advantageous,  have  steadily  increased,  and  the  demand  is  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  present  outfit.  The  success  of  a  well  in  one  municipality  has 
caused  adjacent  municipal  councils  to  pass  resolutions  authorizing  a  well  within 
the  limits  of  their  municipality.  Private  contractors  have  been  urged  to  enter 
this  field,  but  so  far  without  avail,  with  the  exception  of  one  contractor,  wliose 
services  have  been  entirely  with  the  army  and  navy.  However,  two  additional 
well-drilling  plants  have  been  ordered,  one  of  which  is  now  en  route  from  the 
United  States. 

Provisions  for  charging  interested  municipalities  with  the  cost  of  successful 
wells  drilled  were  made  by  resolution  of  the  Commission  under  date  of  July 
30,  1906. 

Twenty-seven  requests  are  now  on  file  in  this  office  for  artesian  wells,  as 
follows:  Ambos  Camarlnes,  1;  Batangas,  2;  Bohol,  1;  Bulacan,  6;  Cebu,  2; 
Ilocos  Sur,  1;  Hollo,  2;  Ia  Laguna,  2;  Mlndoro,  1;  Pampanga,  2;  Palawan, 
1 ;  Pangaslnan,  1 ;  Rlzal,  1 ;  Surigao,  1 ;  Tarlac,  1 ;  Tayabas,  2.<» 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROJECTS. 

Malacanan  wall — The  old  wall  along  the  Paslg  River  at  the  rear  of  the 
Govenior-CJenerars  residence  was  originally  constructed  of  Guadalupe  stone 
laid  In  lime  mortar.  It  had  recently  eroded  at  the  water  level  and  at  places  was 
badly  cracked.  The  mortar  had  dlslntergrated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  wall 
had  settled  and  some  courses  had  been  forced  several  centimeters  beyond  the 
face.  Its  condition  was  unstable.  Investigations  were  made,  and  plans  and 
si)eclficatlon  were  drawn  up  for  the  reconstruction  of  116  meters  of  wall  north 
of  the  boat  slip,  and  after  due  advertisement  the  contract  was  entered  Into  with 
Mr.  J.  E.  Alnsworth,  contractor.  The  work  Is  now  In  progress.  The  remainder 
of  the  old  wall  below  the  slip  Is  being  repaired  under  administration.  Plans  are 
I)endlng  for  the  removal  of  the  old  slip  and  for  making  changes  In  that  part  of 
the  palace  which  overhangs  the  river,  so  that  ultimately  the  whole  work,  when 
completed,  will  conform  to  the  new  harbor  lines. 

Bayabas  and  Norzagaray  rivers, — Upon  request  of  the  provincial  governor  of 
Bulacan,  Investigations  were  made  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  removing  ob- 

«A  table  showing  number  of  wells  drilled  during  the  year  and  cost  has  been 
omitted  and  Is  on  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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stmctiODS  which  prevented  the  safe  passage  of  timber  rafts  from  the  upper 
stretches  of  these  rivers.  The  obstructions  on  the  Bayabas  River  had  hereto- 
fore prevented  all  rafting;  the  Norzagaray  or  Angat  River  Is,  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  the  Important  rivers  of  the  Islands.  In  two  localities  on  the  Norzagaray 
River  the  channel  was  so  tortuous  and  rapid  that  only  at  certain  seasons 
could  nifts  imss,  and  casualties  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Plans  having  been 
approved,  the  work  of  blasting  the  large  boulders  blocking  the  stream  was  com- 
menced In  May,  and  the  project  is  rapidly  nearing  completion.  This  improve- 
ment will  permit  the  transj)ortatiou  of  larger  timber  rafts  and  render  the  valu- 
able forests  on  the  upper  watersheds  of  these  streams  accessible  to  the  market. 

Several  smaller  projects  have  been  completed  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing :  A  room  on  the  fltst  floor  of  the  Orlente  building  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  economic  association  of  the  Philippines.  A  fireproof  document  vault  in  the 
city  hall  of  Manila  was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  court  of  land  registra- 
tion. A  stable  was  erected  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture  at  Alabaug, 
Rizal.  A  survey  was  made  of  a  boundary  Hue  between  the  subprovlnce  of 
Amburayan  and  the  provinces  of  I  locos  Sur  and  La  Union,  including  the  munic- 
ipality of  Taguding  in  said  subprovlnce.  Reconstruction  of  the  Pasay  roud, 
province  of  Rizal,  an  approximate  distance  of  1  mile  beyond  the  limits  of 
Manila  was  accomplished,  and  an  additional  320  meters  cleared,  ditched,  and 
graded.  The  Taytay-Antiiiolo  road,  Rizal,  was  reimired  with  gravel  surfacing, 
over  the  impassable  i)ortions  thereof.  Insular  funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
project. 

A  survey  and  estimate  was  completed  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  road 
between  Santa  Cruz  and  the  barrio  of  Ruyabud,  Marlnduque,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  was  ^17,100.    Final  action  on  this  project  is  still  pending. 

Surveys  and  estimates  were  comi)leted  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  protect- 
ing the  municipality  of  Boac,  Marlnduque,  during  the  flood  stages  of  the  Boac 
River,  by  the  construction  of  a  diverting  dam  or  dike  and  a  canal.  The  esti- 
mated cost  was  f^,700.  Final  action  on  this  iiroject  is  delayed  i)ending  ac- 
ceptance of  the  same  by  the  municipal  authorities. 

Numerous  minor  investigations,  estimates,  and  rei>orts  have  been  submitted, 
in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  I'hIIlpplne  Commission,  or  uiwn  the 
request  of  provincial  or  municljml  authorization. 

General  Office. — A  system  of  cost-keeping  with  iwrtlcular  reference  to  the 
division  of  building  construction  and  repair  was  installed  In  November  and 
is  giving  8;itlsfactory  resulta  This  system  is  being  extendeti  to  other  divi- 
sions of  the  bureau  and  it  Is  projmsed  to  expand  it  sutticiently  to  i)ermlt  cost 
analysis  of  works  actually  in  progress.  In  order  that  resulting  adrantages  may 
be  derived  prior  to  the  completion  of  a  project. 

The  entire  system  of  bureau  accounting  was  changed  in  January,  1907,  under 
regulations  approved  of  by  the  auditor,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  accounts 
of  the  bureau  for  the  flrst  half  of  the  year  were  rewritten. 

All  the  accounting  for  the  otflce  of  the  s!ii)ervislng  railway  expert  was  per- 
formed by  this  bureau  up  to  the  passage  of  act  No.  151)1.  February  13,  1007. 

The  record  work  for  all  divisions  of  the  bureau  is  increasing  In  volume  and 
importance.  The  Increase  in  the  number  of  papers  handled  Is  about  25  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  cost  of  same  has  been  decreased  by 
about  20  per  cent.  The  Filijilno  clerks  are  advancing  in  typewriting;  in  the 
use  of  the  English  language  and  In  office  system,  and  their  work  along  these  lines 
is  steadily  Imi)rovhig.  Considerable  time  has  necessarily  been  si>ent  by  the 
more  experienced  clerks  in  instructing  new  appointees  necessitated  by  the  fre- 
quent changes  occurring  in  the  personnel  of  the  Filipino  clerks.  Employees  who 
have  served  two  or  three  years  are  far  more  valuable  than  new  apiwintees,  and 
every  effort  Is  being  made  to  retain  the  exi>erienced  men  in  the  service. 

The  amount  of  work  has  materially  Increased  in  connection  with  the  hand- 
ling of  proi)erty,  materials,  and  supplies.  Api)roximately  3,500  orders  for  the 
issuing  of  material  have  been  made  on  the  two  prlncliml  storehouses.  The 
property  division  also  performs  the  functions  of  a  shipping  office  and  the  for- 
warding of  supplies  and  materials  to  the  various  district  engineers  and  public 
works  throughout  the  islands  requires  the  most  detailed  supervision.  This 
work  is  being  carried  on  as  economically  as  [>ossible  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions, and  the  ex|)enses  therefor  can  be  materially  reduced  when  the  various 
storehouses  and  storage  rooms  can  be  consolidated. 

An  unstable  condltI<m  still  exists  In  the  personnel.  Very  few  men  now  In 
the  service  of  the  bureau  were  connected  with  It  prior  to  1903. 
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The  total  vacation  and  accrued  leave  taken  during  the  year  amounted  to 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  days. 

This  leave  was  equally  divided  between  vacation  and  accrued  leave.  The 
total  amount  of  leave  actually  taken  was  equivalent  to  an  average  of  about 
twenty-five  days  per  annum  for  each  employee  entitled  to  the  advantages  of 
vacation  and  accrued  leave,  or  to  about  40  per  cent  of  the  leave  earned.  About 
20  i)er  cent  of  the  allowable  vacation  leave  was  taken  during  the  year. 

In  the  employment  of  technical  men  the  bureau  has  not  been  able  to  secure 
promptly  the  forces  needed,  mainly  on  account  of  the  small  entrance  salary 
offered,  while  practically  equal  salaries  have  prevailed  throughout  the  States, 
and  to  the  fact  that  tenure  of  office  and  promotions  in  the  Philippine  service 
are  problematic. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  efficiency  and  economy  attained 
through  compliance  with  the  regulations  of  the  civil-service  bureau,  as  this 
bureau  has  not  been  o[)erated  under  any  other  system.  Compliance  with  its 
regulations  has,  how^ever,  assisted  in  the  attainment  of  uniformity  of  salaries, 
in  securing  available  Information  regarding  employees,  especially  irresponsible 
applicants,  and  has  saved  the  expense  of  an  employment  division  within  this 
bureau.  The  responsibilities  and  work  devolving  upon  the  employees  ha\^  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  it  has  been  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. The  efficiency  shown  by  the  employees  and  the  extra  hours  of  service 
given  so  constantly  throughout  all  divisions  merits  the  highest  praise. 

Financial  statement,  administration  appropriations,  bureau  of  public  works, 

fiscal  year  1007, 

CBEDIT8. 

Appropriation,  act  No.  1527 W69,523.00 

Appropriation,  act  No.  1(560 33,400.00 

Transfer  from  Friar  lands  fund 25,000.00 

Total - ^27,923.00 

'  DEBITS. 

Expenses  fiscal  year  1907  paid  to  date 637,562.86 

Balano* 90, 360. 14 

Outstanding  obligations  fiscal  year  1907 1>50.000.00 

Less  refund  to  Friar  lands  fund 4,725.04 

54,  725. 04 

Available  for  return  to  general  funds 35,635.10 

EXPENSES. 

General  office Ml,  090. 92 

Building   division 132,  272.  94 

Engineering  division 20,998.73 

Division  of  building  sui>erIntendenoc 44,562.90 

Maintenance  of  storerooms 13, 599.  79 

Drafting    division 10, 942. 28 

Division  of  the  Bcnguet  road «83, 119.  77 

Division  of  well  drilling 16,925.97 

Division  of  supervising  railway  expert 12,293.27 

Division  of  the  consulting  architect 22, 400. 19 

Provincial  division,  including  the  offices  of  the  district  englneers__  204,094.00 

Maintenance  of  equipment 3, 055. 63 

Purchase  of  new  equipment 12,197.47 

Total 637, 562.  86 

Outstanding  obligations 50, 000. 00 

Balance 687, 562. 86 


^  Includes  cost  of  surveys,  plans,  and  examinations  for  projected  Improvements. 
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TYPICAL  REENFORCED  CONCRETE  SLAB  CULVERT,  PANGASINAN. 


SAN  JACINTO  REENFORCED  CONCRETE  ARCH— 60-POOT  SPAN— PANGASINAN. 
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TYPE  OF  SMALL  REENFORCED  CONCRETE  CULVERT,   RIZAL. 
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TYPE  OF  STEEL  TRUSS  BRIDGE— 110-FOOT  SPAN— MANALO,  CAVITE. 
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INCX)1IE. 

For  services  rendered  to  other  bureaus  and  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment, including  superintendence  by  district  engineers,  reim- 
bursement for  which  lias  l)een  or  will  be  made  to  this  bureau ^83, 449.  «S9 

For  cost  of  office  of  the  supervising  railway  expert  to  be  i>ald  by 
the  Philippine  Railway  Company,  advice  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  furnished  by  the  auditor 15,160.44 

Total 98, 610.  33 

BETUBN  TO  GENEBAL  FUND. 

For  services  rendered  during  the  fiscal  year  1006,  which  have  been 

paid  and  turned  in «8,671. 50 

Amount  of  unpaid  bills  rendered  for  services  as  stated  above 3, 900. 79 

Total 22, 572. 29 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  Beardsley, 
Director  of  Public  Works, 
The  Secbetaby  of  Commebce  and  Police, 

ManUa,  P.  /. 

11025— WAB 1907— VOL  8 ^25 
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APPENDIX  D. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONSTTLTINO  ARCHITECT. 

Office  of  the  Consulting  Architect, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  August  23,  1907. 
Sib:  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

The  work  below  enumerated  has  been  performed  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
report  is  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

A.  Projects  for  which  complete  worliing  plans  and  specifications  have  been 
prepared. 

B.  Projects  for  which  complete  plans  and  specifications  are  in  course  of  prep- 
aration at  the  present  time. 

C.  Projects  for  which  preliminary  plans  have  been  furnished  and  are  now 
under  consideration. 

D.  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  city  of  Manila. 
R  Plans  for  the  Improvement  of  Bagnio. 

F.  Plans  for  the  improvement  of  other  cities  and  towns. 

A. 

PROJECTS   FOR   WHICH    COMPLETE  PLANS   AND   SPECIFICATIONS   HAVE   BEEN   PREPARED. 

HOSPITAL,    BILIBID  miSOX. 

This  project  includes,  in  addition  to  the  hospital  building,  the  inclosing  of  a 
tract  of  land  immediately  In  the  rear  of  the  prison  of  approximately  one  hectare 
in  area,  with  a  reenforced  concrete  wall  17  feet  high,  the  thickness  thereof  at 
the  top  being  20  centimeters  and  at  the  base  45  centimeters,  and  the  spread  of 
the  foundations  2  meters  and  43  centimeters.  The  wall  is  reenforced  with  bars 
placed  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  resistance  to  wind  pressure  being  the 
main  consideration  in  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  steel  and  the  thickness  of 
wall  required. 

The  hospital  building  will  be  entirely  of  reenforced  concrete  and  will  con- 
tain two  stories — four  wards — each  with  a  capacity  of  75  beds,  and  a  ward 
for  females  with  provision  for  20  beds.  Operating  rooms  for  major  and  minor 
surgical  cases,  isolation  rooms,  and  the  usual  accessories  of  a  modem  hospital 
are  also  provided.  The  roof  will  be  of  concrete,  practically  flat,  a  portion  of 
which  is  to  be  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  shelters  of  light  construction. 
This  is  Intended  to  give  the  tuberculosis  patients  the  benefit  of  treatment  In 
the  open  air. 

This  building,  with  the  walls  and  guardhouses,  will  be  built  entirely  by 
prison  labor  under  comi)etent  supervision.  The  amount  appropriated  by  reso- 
lution of  the  Philippine  Commission,  dated  November  10,  1906,  was  «.00,000. 

INTEBMEDIATE   SCHOOL,    LIPA^    BATANGAS   PROVINCE. 

The  plans  provide  for  the  remodeling  of  a  large  one-story  building  formerly 
used  as  a  cofTee  mill.  The  changes  involved  are  the  division  of  space  into  class 
rooms,  laying  of  new  floors,  resetting  of  window  frames,  and  the  addition  of  an 
arcade.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement  is  M,000. 

INSANE  WABD,   SAN   LAZABO  HOSPITAL. 

An  addition  of  two  stories  to  the  main  group  of  buildings  of  Spanish  con- 
struction. It  contains  on  each  floor  a  large  ward  room  with  shower  baths  and 
water-closets,  each  ward  accommodating  125  patients. 

The  walls  and  floors  of  this  building,  including  the  stairs,  are  of  reenforced 
concrete.  The*only  timber  used  In  the  building  Is  that  for  the  window  frames 
and  roof  trusses. 
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This  is  the  first  building  of  reenforced  concrete  construction  to  be  erected 
by  the  Philippine  government    The  appropriation  for  this  work  was  ^=55.000. 

ASSAY  HOUSB,  BUBBAU  OF  BCIBNCB. 

A  small  building,  constructed  of  native  timber,  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  government  laboratories.    CJost,  M.;372.50. 

XNTBANCB  OATB,  BILIBID  PBISON. 

The  gateway,  with  adjoining  walls,  is  constructed  of  reenforced  concrete.  The 
gate  Is  operated  by  a  system  of  levers  and  wheels  by  guards  stationed  in  one 
of  the  sentry  boxes  above  the  gateway.  This  work  was  constructed  entirely 
by  prison  labor,  under  careful  supervision.  The  amount  allowed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  was  M.,000. 

ANIlfAL  HOUSES,  BUBKAU  OF  SCIENCE. 

Buildings  constructed  of  native  timber  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  small 
animals  used  for  experimental  purposes.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  houses 
is  ri2,000. 

aATBHOnSB,  BBSEBVOIB  OP  NEW   WATBBWOBK8   SYSTEM,   MANILA. 

A  building,  8.33  meters  by  6.20  meters,  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  reser- 
voir, for  controlling  the  water  supply.  Floor  and  walls  of  reenforced  concrete. 
The  tile  roof  is  supported  on  a  semicircular  vault  of  reenforced  concrete.  A 
design  for  a  parai)et  wall  surrounding  the  reservoir  is  included  in  this  project. 
The  cost  of  the  gatehouse  is  estimated  at  W,000. 

PBOVINCIAL  GOVBBNMENT  BUILDING,  ALBAT,  ALBAT  PBOVINCB. 

The  revised  plans  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  second  story  on  the  walls 
of  a  building  originally  constructed  by  the  Simnish  Government  for  a  prison. 
The  first  story  is  constructed  of  heavy  stone  walls.  The  plans  provide  for  the 
second-story  walls  to  be  of  reenforced  concrete.  The  original  building  was 
examined  by  the  consulting  architect  in  December,  1906,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  roof,  was  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition.  The  building  is  160  meters 
long  and  134  wide  and  contains  two  interior  courtyards.  The  lowest  bid  offered 
for  the*  construction  was  W5,000. 

CONSTABULABT  OFFICERS'   QUABTEBS  AND  BABBACKS,  ALBAY. 

The  plans  provided  for  the  construction  of  a  second  story  of  reenforced  con- 
crete on  the  stone  walls  of  the  former  "  Casa  Gobienio  "  of  Spanish  construc- 
tion.   The  extreme  dimensions  are,  approximately,  24.9  meters  by  30.6  meters. 

This  building,  like  the  provincial  government  building,  faces  the  public  plaza 
of  Albay.    The  lowest  bid  for  the  construction  was  ^55,784. 

HIGH  SCnOOL  BUILDING,  OBAN  I,  BATAAN  PBOVINCE. 

The  remodeling  of  a  large  building  of  Spanish  construction  belonging  to  the 
municipality.    The  lowest  bid  for  the  work  was  W2,486. 

RESIDENCE  FOR  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERAL,  BAOUIO,  BBNGUBT  PROVINCE. 

This  building  will  form  the  central  portion  of  the  complete  design.  The  first- 
story  walls  are  of  local  stone  and  the  second  of  Benguet  pine,  the  building  being 
so  designed  that  the  second-story  walls  may,  at  a  later  date,  be  replaced  with 
reenforced  concrete.  A  suite  of  large  reception  rooms  is  located  on  the  first 
floor.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  materials  and  labor,  a  longer  time  is 
being  taken  for  construction  than  was  expected.  The  amount  appropriated  by 
the  Commission  was  TOO,000  and  the  amount  of  the  lowest  bid,  not  including 
plumbing,  was  KG,885. 

PUBLIC    MARKET,    BAOUIO,    BKNOUET  PROVINCE. 

This  building  is  to  be  situated  In  the  business  section  and  Is  to  be  constructed 
entirely  of  Benguet  pine,  the  columns  being  of  specially  selected  heart  pine. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  K,000. 
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TEADB    SCHOOL,    MALOLOS,    BULACAN    PBOVINCB. 

This  is  a  building  of  one  story  with  walls  of  reenforced  concrete.  A  machine 
room  located  in  the  rear  of  the  building  will  contain  a  dynamo  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  public  buildings  with  electric  light  The  estimated  cost  is 
«9,000.  * 

TBADB  SCHOOL,  TUOUBGASAO^  CAQAYAN  PBOYINCE. 

A  revised  design  for  a  one-story  building  of  reenforced  concrete  walls  similar 
to  the  building  at  Malolos,    The  estimated  cost  is  W5,000. 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CAPIZ,  CAPIZ  PBOVINCR 

This  project  consists  of  the  remodeling  of  the  provincial  prison,  constructed 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  The  building  faces  the  public  plaza  and  is  well 
located  for  school  purix)ses.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  bulldiug,  which 
contains  two  Interior  courtyards,  is  39  meters  by  62  meters.  The  design  pro- 
vides for  the  addition  of  a  large  assembly  hall,  to  be  used  for  public  meetings 
as  well  as  for  school  purposes.    The  lowest  bid  was  ?39,000. 

TBADB  SCHOOL,  CBBU,  CEBU  PBOVINCB. 

A  group  of  one-story  buildings,  to  be  constructed  of  native  hard  wood,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ?20,000. 

TBADB   SCHOOL,  LAOAG,  I  LOCOS  NOBTB  PBOVINCB. 

A  one-Story  building,  of  reenforced  concrete,  31  meters  by  12  meters.  The 
estimated  cost  is  ^19,000. 

PUBLIC    UABKBT,    PAOSAMJAN,    LA    LAGUNA    PBOVINCB. 

Construction  of  reenforced  concrete  for  the  columns  and  floors,  and  native 
hard  wood  for  the  trusses.  By  reason  of  its  situation  on  the  Pagsanjan  River, 
excellent  transportation  facilities  are  provided.  The  dimensions  are  17.5  meters 
by  57  meters.    The  ^tlmated  cost  of  this  building  is  1^4,000. 

TBADB    SCHOOL,    SAN    FEBNANDO,    LA    UNION    PBOVINCB. 

A  one-Story  building,  12.04  meters  by  36.5  meters,  constructed  of  stone,  with 
an  extension  In  the  rear  21  meters  long.    The  estimated  cost  is  W4,000. 

PBOVINCIAL  SCHOOL,  BONTOC,  LRPANTO-BONTOC  PROVINCE. 

The  plans  provide  for  a  one-story  building,  to  be  constructed  of  native  pine, 
around  three  sides  of  a  court    ?3,000  have  been  appropriated  for  this  work. 

PROVINCIAL  PRISON,  CALAPAN,  MINDOBO  PBOVINCB. 

A  one-story  building,  13  meters  by  29.5  meters,  to  be  constructed  of  native 
hard  wood  with  concrete  floors.    The  estimated  cost  of  materials  is  f»^,250. 

TRADE  SCHOOL,   BACOLOD,  OCCIDENTAL  NEGBOS  PBOVINCB. 

A  one-Story  building,  12  meters  by  31  meters,  with  a  forge  room  adjoining 
at  the  rear.    Constructed  of  reenforced  concrete  at  a  cost  of  W6,000. 

PBOVINCIAL   SCHOOL,    SAN    JDAN    DB   GUI  MBA,   NUBVA    ECIJA   PBOVINCB. 

A  two-Story  building,  constructed  of  native  hard  wood.  The  plans  provide 
for  5  class  rooms,  a  princlpaFs  office,  supply  room,  and  a  large  assembly  hall. 
The  estimated  cost  is  ?26,000. 

PBOVINCIAL  SCHOOL,  BATOMBONG,  NUBVA   VIZCATA  PBOVINCB. 

This  building  is  similar  to  that  at  San  Juan  de  Guimba. 

BODEGA,    IWAHIG,  PALAWAN    PBOVINCB. 

A  Storehouse  adjoining  the  pier,  to  be  constructed  of  reenforced  concrete, 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  supplies  for  the  penal  settlement  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  materials  Is  n,7(K). 
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HIGH    SCHOOL^    SAM     FBBNA24DO,    PAMPANUA    PBOVINCB. 

The  design  provideB  for  a  building  containiug  10  class  rooms,  with  large 
assembly  hall  on  the  second  floor.  The  first-story  walls  are  to  be  of  reenforecd 
concrete;  the  second-story  walls  and  floors  of  first  group  native  hard  wood. 
The  dimensions  are  16.28  meters  by  38.03  meters.  The  amount  of  the  lowest 
bid  offered  was  ^42,500. 

PBOYINCIAL  OOTBBNMKNT  BUILDING,  SAN   rSBNANDO,  PAMPANGA  PBOVINCB. 

The  plan  provides  for  construction  of  reenforced  concrete  throughout  for 
walls,  floors,  and  stairways.  All  timber  used  to  be  of  first  group  native  hard 
wood.  Roof  of  pressed  cement  tile.  The  dimensions  are  34.10  meters  by  20.2G 
meters,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being  W9,787. 

INTBBMBDIATB  SCHOOL,  BINALONAN^  PANGASINAlf  FBOTINCB. 

Two  sets  of  plans  have  been  prepared — one  providing  for  timber  construction 
throughout,  the  other  for  first-story  walls  of  brick.  The  building  contains  10 
class  rooms,  with  a  large  assembly  hall  on  the  second  floor.  The  dimensions 
are  42.40  meters  by  19.50  meters,  the  estimated  cost  being  ^40.000. 

PUBLIC    MABKBT,  PA8IG,  BISAL  PBOVINCB. 

Construction  of  reenforced  concrete  piers  and  concrete  floor.  Dimensions, 
17.5  meters  by  57  meters.  Actual  cost,  approximately,  WO.OOO;  the  location 
near  the  river  permitting  the  delivery  of  materials  at  a  low  cost. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVEBNMKNT  BUILDING^  PARIG,  BIBAL  PBOVINCB. 

Construction  of  reenforced  concrete  throughout  walls,  floors,  and  stairways, 
is  provided  by  these  plans.  Such  timber  as  is  used  to  be  of  first  group  native 
hard  wood,  with  roof  of  pressed  cement  tile.  Owing  to  its  being  situated  on 
soft  ground,  heavy  piling  is  necessary.    The  contract  price  is  ^97,000. 

SCHOOL    OF    ri8HBBIB8,    MALABON,    BIBAL    PBOVINCB. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  construction  of  a  building  utilising  existing  stone 
walls  of  Spanish  construction.  The  plan  includes  a  large  room  to  be  used  as 
an  aquarium.     The  lowest  bid  was  MG,1M5. 

TBADB  SCHOOL,  CATBALOGAN.  SAMAR  PROVINCE. 

The  dimensions  of  this  one-story  building  are  31  meters  by  12  meters,  con- 
struction to  be  of  reenforced  concrete  at  an  estimated  cost  of  f>19,(MX). 

MUNICIPAL    SCHOOL,   DINAGAT,    SURIGAO   PROVINCE. 

This  Is  a  one-story  building  to  be  constructed  of  native  hard  wood.  The  plan 
provides  for  three  class  rooms  and  the  estimated  cost  Is  1^,000. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  BUILDING,  TARLAC,  TARLAC  PROVINCE. 

This  building  Is  to  be  constructed  entirely  of  reenforced  concrete  and  is  to  be 
two  stories  In  height,  the  dimensions  being  29.10  meters  by  1(5.90  meters,  and 
the  estimated  cost  «}4,000. 

PROVINCIAL  SCHOOL,  IBA,  BAMBALES  PROVINCE. 

This  Is  a  two-story  building  to  be  constructed  of  native  hard  wood.  Five 
class  rooms  are  provided  for,  with  a  large  ast^mbly  room  on  the  second  fioor. 
The  amount  of  the  lowest  bid  was  P20,800. 

DAIRY    BARN,   ALABANG    STOCK    FARM,    MUNTINGLUPA,   RIZAL  PROVINCE. 

A  shelter  containing  stalls  for  48  cows  and  including  a  dairy  room,  to  be  con- 
structed of  concrete  and  native  hard  wood  at  the  government  stock  farm  at 
Alabang.    The  amount  appropriated  was  M,600. 
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B. 

PBOJBCTS   FOB    WHICH    COMPLETE    PLANS    AND    SPECIFICATIONS    AEB    IN    COUBSB    OF 

PBEPABATION. 

PUBLIC   SCHOOL^   TONDO,    MANILA. 

A  two-story  building  containing  12  class  rooms  and  a  large  assembly  hall,  to 
be  constructed  of  reenforced  concrete.  The  site  adjoins  the  Tondo  Church  and 
includes  a  large  playground.  The  extreme  dimensions  are  52.8  meters  by  41.2 
meters.    The  amount  appropriated  is  W00,000. 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDING  AND  SCHOOL,  LIBON,  ALBAT  PKOVINCB. 

This  is  a  one-story  building  of  native  hard  wood.  The  estimated  cost  is 
^7,300. 

MUNICIPAL   SCHOOL,   SANTO   TOMAS,   BATANOAS   PBOVINCB. 

This  is  a  building  of  one  story,  to  be  constructed  of  local  stone.  Dimen- 
sions, 11.1  meters  by  24J.  meters.    The  estimated  cost  is  ^000. 

TXADB    SCHOOL,    BATANOAS^    BATANOAS    PKOVINCB. 

A  one-Story  building  of  native  hard  wood,  measuring  in  extreme  dimensions 
9  meters  by  32.4  meters.      The  estimated  cost  for  materials  is  1^,487. 

CIVIL    SANITARIUM,    BAQUIO,    BBNaUBT    PKOVINCE. 

The  Site  reserved  for  this  institution  Is  a  pine-covered  ridge  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  Bued  River  canyon  and  Mount  Santo  Tomas,  and  oriented  in 
such  a  manner  that  all  the  wards  and  private  rooms  have  the  benefit  of  the 
morning  sun.  The  sanitarium  will  be  protected  by  higher  hills  toward  the  west, 
the  direction  from  which  severe  storms  usually  come.  The  top  of  the  ridge  is  to 
be  leveled  to  fucnish  a  convenient  and  proper  setting  for  the  buildings. 

The  main  building  is  to  be  60  meters  in  length,  the  wards  being  at  the  ends 
and  the  operating  and  administrative  rooms  in  the  central  portion.  The  second 
floor  contains  6  private  rooms.  The  plans  provide  for  construction  of  Benguet 
pine,  with  masonry  foundations  and  chimneys  of  reenforced  concrete.  The 
amount  appropriated  Is  ^50,000. 

PRBSIDENCIA,  QUINQUA,  BULACAN  PROVINCE. 

A  two-story  building  containing  the  municipal  offices.  The  walls  are  to  be  of 
reenforced  concrete,  the  balance  of  construction  of  native  hard  wood.  The 
dimensions  are  10.5  meters  by  13.5  meters,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  1^13,000. 

PRBSIDBNCLA,    BALI  WAG,    BULACAN    PBOVINCB. 

The  plans  for  this  building  are  similar  to  those  adopted  for  Quingua,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dimensions,  which  are  16.2  meters  by  20.2  meters.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  this  building  is  ^7,259. 

PROVINCIAL    PRISON,     CAPIZ,     CAPIZ    PROVINCE. 

This  is  a  one-story  building,  to  be  constructed  of  native  hard  wood  with 
concrete  floors.  The  dimensions  are  13  meters  by  29.5  meters,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  materials  Is  f^,250. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  TRADE  SCHOOL,  CAVITB,  CAVITB  PROVINCE. 

Two  adjoining  buildings  constructed  under  the  Spanish  Government  are  to 
be  remodeled.  The  construction  is  mostly  of  stone  and  brick  masonry.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  ^,000. 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  CEBU,  CBBU  PROVINCE. 

This  school  building  will  contain  10  class  rooms  and  a  large  assembly  room 
in  two  stories.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  reenforced  concrete;  the  floors  and  other 
construction  of  native  hard  wood.  The  outside  dimensions  are  18.5  meters  by 
41.45  meters,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  to  be  WO.OOO. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL,  SANTA  CHDI,    LA   LAQUNA  PBOTIMCB. 

This  building  will  contain  10  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  room  on  tlie 
second  floor.  The  first-story  walls  will  be  of  reenforced  concrete.  The  second- 
story  walls  and  the  floors  are  to  be  of  native  hard  wood  of  the  first  group. 
The  estimated  cost  Is  f43,000. 

TRADB  SCHOOL,  SANTA  CBUS,  LA  LAGUNA  PBOVINCE. 

A  building  of  one  story,  to  be  constructed  with  reenforced  concrete  walls. 
Extreme  dimensions  are  11.7  meters  by  37.2  meters.  This  school  differs  from 
the  usual  trade  school  in  that  it  contains  a  pottery  school,  the  kilns  being 
detached  from  the  main  building.  Prison  labor  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction, 
the  cost  of  the  materials  being  estimated  at  n,000. 

CONSTABULARY    BARRACKS,    SANTO    DOMINGO,    LA    LAGUNA    PBOYINCE. 

This  project  consists  of  repairing  the  stone  walls  of  a  fortified  post  of  Spanish 
construction  and  in  erecting  an  upper  story  of  timber  upon  the  existing  walls. 
The  cost  of  the  improvement  is  estimated  at  W8,500. 

MUNICIPAL   SCHOOL,   BATAMBANG,   PANGA8INAN    PROVINCE. 

A  two-Story  building  to  contain  8  class  rooms,  to  be  constructed  of  native  hard 
wood.  The  outside  dimensions  are  14.8  by  23  meters,  and  the  cost  is  estimated 
at  V^,000. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL,  BINALONAN,  PAN0A8INAN  PROVINCE. 

The  revised  plans  provide  for  a  building  9.25  by  28.26  meters,  containing  5 
class  rooms  and  an  assembly  room.  The  first-story  walls  are  to  be  of  local 
brick,  the  balance  of  construction  of  native  hard  wood.    The  estimated  cost  is 

MUNICIPAL  BUILDING,   ALAMINOS,   PANGASINAN    PROVINCE. 

A  two-Story  building  to  contain  the  municipal  offices,  to  be  constructed  of 
native  hard  wood  and  to  cost,  approximately,  W,000. 

TRADE   SCHOOL,   LINGATEN,    PANGASINAN   PROVINCB. 

A  one-Story  building  with  reenforced  concrete  walls,  the  dimensions  being, 
approximately,  13  by  50  meters.  The  cost  of  the  materials  is  to  be  «0,000,  the 
labor  being  supplied  by  prisoners. 

HIGH  SCHOOL,  UNGAYBN,  PANGASINAN  PROVINCB. 

This  is  to  be  a  two-story  building,  constructed  of  reenforced  concrete.  Twelve 
class  rooms  are  provided,  with  a  large  assembly  hall.  The  dimensions  are  25 
by  47.5  meters.  The  building  will  be  constructed  with  prison  labor,  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  materials  being  ^80,000. 

This  building,  with  the  trade  school  above  mentioned,  is  to  form  part  of  the 
group  of  provincial  school  buildings,  allowing  for  the  construction  of  dormi- 
tories and  other  buildings  in  the  future. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL,  PASAT,  RIZAL   PROVINCE. 

A  one-Story  building,  to  be  constructed  of  native  hard  wood  and  providing 
5  class  rooms,  the  estimated  cost  being  ^,600. 

HIGH    SCHOOL,    MASBATB,    SORSOGON    PROVINCE. 

A  two-Story  building  containing  5  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  room.  The 
first-story  walls  are  to  be  of  reenforced  concrete,  the  balance  of  native  hard 
wood.  The  dimensions  are  9.25  by  28.25  meters,  and  the  estimated  cost  is 
«4.000. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL,  BULASAN,  SORSOGON  PROVINCB. 

A  building  of  one  story,  to  be  constructed  of  native  hard  wood.  The  plan 
provides  for  4  class  rooms  and  a  princiimrs  office.  Extreme  dimensions^  23  by 
14.8  meters.    The  estimated  cost  is  Wl,500. 

MUNICIPAL   SCHOOL,   PURA,  TARLAC  PROVINCB. 

A  one-Story  building  to  be  constructed  of  hard  wood,  obtained  locally,  and 
containing  5  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  room.  Dimensions,  14  by  41  meters. 
The  estimated  cost  is  ^22,500. 
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INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOL^  CAMILINO,  TABLAC  PBOTINCE. 

This  building  is  of  two  stories  and  provides  for  5  class  rooms  and  an  assem- 
bly room.  Construction  throughout  is  to  be  of  native  hard  wood.  The  dimen- 
sions are  9^  by  28^  meters,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  f^4,000. 

PBOVINCIAL  OOYEENMBNT  BDILDINQ^  LUCENA,  TAYABAS  PBOVINCB. 

The  design  provides  for  construction  throughout  of  reenforced  concrete  for 
walls,  floors,  and  stairways.  All  timber  used  is  to  be  native  hard  wood. 
Pressed  cement  tile  will  be  used  for  the  roof.    The  estimated  cost  is  ^85,000. 

MUNICIPAL  SCHOOL^  TAYABAS,  TAYABAS  PROVINCE. 

This  project  consists  of  the  remodeling  of  a  masonry  building  of  Spanish 
construction.    The  cost  is,  approximately,  1?10,000. 

Examination  of  the  above  list  suggests  the  duplication  of  much  of  the  work, 
especially  in  the  case  of  school  buildings.  By  the  adoption  of  model  types  of 
school  buildings,  much  of  the  work  of  drafting  plans  has  been  saved.  While 
it  seldom  happens  that  the  same  detailed  plans  will  suit  any  two  cases  exactly, 
it  is  found  that  with  a  few  slight  modifications  the  same  general  plans  may  be 
made  to  meet  the  conditions.  Thus,  the  plan  for  a  two-story  building  con- 
taining 5  class  rooms  and  an  assembly  room,  originally,  prepared  for  Masbate, 
was  made  to  meet  the  conditions  at  Camiiing,  Tarlac,  by  changing  the  reen- 
forced concrete  construction  of  the  first-story  walls  to  timber,  which  is  locally 
available;  and  again  at  Blnalonan,  Pangasinan,  by  making  the  first-story  walls 
of  brick,  the  local  building  material.  In  both  cases  the  preparation  of  s|)ecial 
plans  was  necessary,  but  after  the  first  one  had  been  completed  the  work  of 
preparing  the  other  two  was  considerably  simplified. 

The  general  plan  of  the  trade  schools  now  being  erected  has  been  the  same 
for  nearly  all  cases,  but  the  local  conditions  necessitated  variations  in  the  ma- 
terials and  in  some  of  the  minor  arrangements. 

The  public  markets  at  Paslg,  Rlzal,  and  at  Pagsanjan,  La  Laguna,  were 
erected  under  the  same  local  conditions  from  the  same  plans. 

Unless  the  conditions  are  exceptional,  each  set  of  plans  prepared  for  a  public 
building  becomes  a  model  plan  adaptable  to  other  places  under  similar  condi- 
tions. For  this  reason  the  possession  of  model  plans  for  public  buildings,  con- 
stantly subject  to  modifications  made  In  the  light  of  exi)erleuce,  becomes  a 
valuable  asset. 

Four  of  the  buildings  for  provincial  government  ofllces,  those  of  Pampanga, 
Rlzal,  La  Laguna,  and  Tayabas,  were  designed  under  substantially  the  same 
local  conditions.  All  are  to  be  constructed  of  reenforced  concrete  throughout 
and  the  same  floor  plans  were  adopted  In  each  case.  The  importance  of  these 
buildings  seems  to  justify  the  additional  effort  of  designing  special  facades  In 
each  instance. 

C. 

PBOJECTS    UPON     WHICH    PBELIMINABT    PLANS     AND    ESTIMATES    HAVE    BEEN    SUB- 
MITTED. 

During  the  year  preliminary  plans  and  estimates  have  been  prepared  for 
the  following  buildings,  the  construction  of  which  Is  now  under  consideration : 

Model  pottery  school,  estimated  cost,  W,500;  offices,  bureau  of  navigation, 
Engineers  Island,  estimated  cost,  «3,000;  warehouses,  Paslg  River,  estimated 
cost,  K58,000;  general  hospital,  Manila,  estimated  cost,  ^80,000;  cottages, 
Bagulo,  estimated  cost,  f^,000;  dining  hall.  Bagulo,  estimated  cost,  P8,000; 
Philippine  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  estimated  cost,  K5,700;  schools.  Bagulo, 
estimated  cost,  W2,000;  primary  school,  Tublgon,  Bohol,  estimated  cost,  ^4,000; 
Presldencla,  Bulacan,  Bulacan,  estimated  cost,  n6,000;  prison,  Malolos,  Bula- 
can,  estimated  cost,  1^28,000;  garrison,  Iwahlg,  Palawan,  estimated  cost, 
?9,500;  prison,  Llngayen,  Pangasinan,  estimated  cost,  ?28,413. 

The  combined  estimated  cost  of  these  •  projects,  according  to  preliminary 
plans,  is  f'1,538,113. 

D. 

IMPBOVEMENT  OF  THE   CITY   OF   MANILA. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  preparation  of  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  reclaimed  area  and  the  Luneta  extension,  showing  the 
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Street  system,  railway  terminal,  docliing  facilities  of  the  new  wholesale  com- 
mercial section,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Luneta  extension  as  public  gardens, 
with  the  adjoiniug  areas  reserved  for  semipublic  purposes. 

The  plan  of  the  I^uueta  extension  is  the  deveioi)ment  of  the  general  scheme 
prepared  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Bumham  for  this  imi)rovement,  the  design  being  defi- 
nitely determined  by  the  bulkhead  which  forms  the  outline  of  this  extension. 

During  the  year  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sale  of  the  club  sites 
at  the  southern  end.  This  section,  containing  18,71)0  square  meters,  is  divided 
into  three  lots,  the  one  in  the  center  being  about  twice  the  size  of  those  at  the 
ends.  The  plan  suggests  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected  on 
these  sites,  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  afTord  each  building  the  least  possible 
obstruction  to  air  and  view.  The  central  and  largest  lot  was  acquired  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club  and  that  adjoining  the  proiK)9ed  boulevard  by  the  EUks 
Club,  the  lot  facing  the  bay  alctne  remaining  to  be  sold. 

The  conditions  of  the  sale  provide  that  the  general  design  of  the  club  build- 
ings shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  consulting  architect,  the  purpose 
of  this  provision  being  to  obtain  a  general  unity  In  the  designs  of  the  buildings 
facing  the  public  gardens. 

The  site  reserved  for  a  hotel,  approximately  104  by  205  meters,  is  to  be  sold 
at  auction  on  July  5,  an  amendment  to  act  No.  1«300  having  been  made  by  the 
Commission,  with  provisions  for  the  sale  of  this  land  at  public  auction,  and 
allowing  an  exchange  to  be  made  for  lands  situated  In  the  city  of  Manila. 
By  this  sale  of  the  hotel  site  the  government  may  acquire  nearly  all  of  the 
proi^erty  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  Government  Center,  of  which 
Calle  Nozeleda  is  one  of  the  radiating  streets,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
prosi)ectIve  hotel  company  full  possession  of  this  desirable  location  for  a  hotel, 
such  possession  making  It  possible  to  sell  bonds  to  much  better  advantage 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  site  were  to  be  held  on  lease. 

The  filling  of  the  Luneta  extension  by  hydraulic  dredge  is  now  completed. 
While  it  would  be  possible  to  begin  immediately  the  driving  of  piles,  it  Is  ex- 
pected that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  be  sufllciently 
hard  to  allow  building  operations  to  proceed  without  difficulty. 

During  the  year  a  plan  for  grading  the  city  moats  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  municipal  board.  The  plan  provides  for  a  system  of  surface 
drainage,  this  being  considered  more  economical,  both  in  Initial  cost  and  in 
maintenance,  than  underground  drainage  and  more  suited  to  the  conditions.  If 
funds  are  not  at  present  available  for  completing  this  work  It  is  believed  Im- 
I)ortant  that  a  beginning,  at  least,  be  made  on  the  Improvement  of  the  moats 
by  grading  and  draining,  in  order  to  convince  the  public  that  the  present  un- 
sightly and  barren  waste  In  the  center  of  the  city  may  be  converted  into  a 
park  of  unusual  beauty  and  unique  surroundings. 

On  May  1  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  Governor-General  for 
the  purrK)8e  of  making  Investigations  and  preparing  plans  for  the  reservation 
of  lands  for  parks  in  the  city  of  Manila.  The  park  system  will  include,  in 
addition  to  the  Luneta  extension  and  the  moat  surrounding  the  Intramuros, 
several  large  imrks  In  the  outskirts  of  the  city  and  playgrounds  located  In 
various  sections,  according  to  the  probable  future  needs  of  the  population.  A 
preliminary  i)lan  showing  the  distribution  of  such  parks  and  playgrounds,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  indicated  on  the  Burn  ham  plan,  with  estimates  of 
the  value  of  the  lands  required,  is  in  course  of  preparation. 

E. 

BAQUIO   IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  Baguio  the  most  important  improvement  has  been  the  construction  of, 
approximately,  9}  miles  of  the  system  of  drives  extending  from  the  Baguio 
town  site  northward  to  Trinidad  Valley  and  eastward  to  Pakdjfl.  This  system 
of  drives  makes  accessible  all  the  sections  which  have  been  subdivided  into 
residence  lots  and  sold  at  public  auction,  besides  making  these  parts  accessible 
by  means  of  carromatas,  victorias,  or  automobiles.  In  a  few  places  only  have 
the  roads  a  gradient  exceeding  5  i)er  cent. 

The  recommendation  made  in  the  last  report  regarding  the  protection  of  the 
forests  in  Baguio  and  the  immediate  vicinity  by  burning  a  system  of  lanes  was 
this  year  put  into  operation,  with  good  results,  at  an  expenditure  of  W50.    A 
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few  fires  occurred,  but  they  were  confined  to  small  areas  and  in  no  case  gained 
Buflacient  headway  to  prove  destructive  to  timber. 

The  peculiar  topographical  condition  immediately  west  of  Baguio  and  east 
of  Mirador  promises  to  make  ixjssible  the  creation  of  probably  the  only  element 
of  natural  beauty  that  Baguio  does  not  possess.  This  area,  bounded  by  the 
Baguio  town  site  and  Mirador,  the  Naquillian  road,  and  the  limestone  cliffs, 
would  now  be  a  beautiful  mountain  lake  were  it  not  for  a  crevice  in  these 
cliffs,  through  which  the  waterfall  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  a  constantly 
flowing  stream,  fed  by  springs,  escapes  and  continues  its  course  by  a  subter- 
ranean passage.  This  passage  may  be  closed  by  means  of  a  few  cubic  meters  of 
masonry.  Whether  there  are  other  crevices  in  these  cliffs  to  permit  the  escape 
of  water  can  not  be  definitely  ascertained  on  account  of  the  steepness  and  the 
growth  of  vegetation.  A  lake  of  about  four  hectares  in  area  can  be  formed  by 
closing  the  large  crevice.    Beyond  that  point  the  problem  is  experimental. 

The  greatest  need  of  Baguio,  now  that  the  roads  have  been  constructed,  and 
which  would  seem  to  encourage  the  construction  of  private  dwellings  more  than 
anything  else,  is  an  adequate  water  supply.  The  most  attractive  building  sites 
are  those  on  or  near  the  hilltops,  where  water  can  not  be  obtained  except  by 
hauling  from  springs  at  a  much  lower  level. 

Owing  to  the  large  area  over  which  Baguio  extends,  independent  systems 
for  the  various  sections  could  be  obtained  at  much  less  expense  than  one  gen- 
eral system.  The  townsite  of  Baguio,  the  military  reservation,  Sunnyslde,  and 
Southside  may  best  be  supplied  from  the  big  spring  near  the  end  of  the  Benguet 
road.  Brookside  and  Pakdal  may  be  supplied  from  springs,  although  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  are  enough  springs  on  the  hills  north  of  Pakdal  to  supply  the 
last-named  section  with  a  gravity  system. 


IMPBOVEUENT  OF  OTHEB  CITTB8. 

In  some  of  the  provincial  cities  the  demand  for  new  public  buildings  of  a 
permanent  character  has  suggested  the  advantage  of  grouping  such  public  build- 
ings, proposed  for  either  immediate  or  future  construction,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suit  the  public  convenience  and  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings. 

The  increase  in  the  authority  of  the  provincial  governments  has  led  to  the 
necessity  of  providing  suitable  buildings  for  the  transaction  of  official  business 
and  the  safe-keeping  of  public  fimds  and  records.  During  the  year,  plans  for 
six  such  buiklings,  with  general  designs  for  civic  improvements,  have  been 
completed. 

Alhay,  Alhay  Province, — The  general  plan  adopted  includes  restoration  of  the 
buildings  facing  the  public  plaza  constructed  by  the  Spanish  government  in 
about  1850,  providing  by  this  means  headquarters  for  the  provincial  government, 
the  prison,  and  the  district  headquarters  and  barracks  for  the  constabulary. 

San  Fernando,  Pampanga  Province, — ^A  tract  of  land  of  10.9  hectares,  near 
the  center  of  the  town  and  the  railroad  station,  has  been  acquired  for  public 
purposes.  On  this  ground  are  being  constructed  the  provincial  government 
building  and  the  provincial  high  school,  with  sites  reserved  for  the  industrial 
school,  prison,  and  hospital. 

Santa  Crvz,  La  Laguna  Province. — The  conditions  here  are  similar  to  those 
at  San  Fernando,  Pampanga. 

Pasig,  Rizal  Province, — The  property  reserved  for  public  purposes  is  a  tract 
averaging  50  meters  in  width  and  almost  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  the  river  to  the  center  of  Pasig.  The  provincial  government  building 
is  being  constructed  near  the  banks  of  the  Pasig.  At  the  other  end  of  the  tract, 
the  prison  is  being  constructed,  wim  space  reserved  for  a  court-house.  The  area 
t>etween  this  and  the  provincial  government  building  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sunken 
garden. 

Lucena,  Tagahaa  Province. — ^The  conditions  here  are  similar  to  those  at  San 
Fernando,  Pampanga. 

As  a  general  principle.  It  may  be  said  that  the  arrangement  of  public  buildings 
in  a  logical,  orderly,  and  convenient  composition,  and  the  execution  of  such 
buildings  and  approaches  in  permanent  and  durable  materials,,  is  the  architec- 
tural expression  of  the  same  order,  system,  and  permanency  which  should  exist 
in  the  organization  of  any  government 
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The  establishment  of  such  civic  centers  can  not  fail  to  Impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  government  and  should,  therefore,  be 
regarded  as  an  educational  influence  of  great  value. 

The  value  of  the  construction  rei)reflented  in  the  detailed  plans  and  specifl- 

cations  completed,  as  shown  in  list  A,  is  in  accordance  with  the  following 
tabulation : 

Hospital,    Bilibid    Prison,    amount   appropriated MOO,  000. 00 

Intermediate  school,  Lipa,  estimated  cost 3,000.00 

Insane  ward,  San  Lazaro  Hospital,  appropriation 55,000.00 

Assay  house,  bureau  of  science,  actual  cost 1,372.50 

Entrance  gate,  Biilbid  Prison,  cost  of  material 1,UOO.OO 

Animal  houses,  bureau  of  science,  estimated  cost 12,000.00 

Gate  house,  Manila   reservoir,  estimated  cost 5,000.00 

Provincial  government  building,  Albay,  lowest  bid 65,000.00 

Constabulary  buildings,  Albay,   lowest  bid 55,784.00 

High  school,  Orani,  Bataan,  lowest  bid 12, 486. 00 

Residence  for  governor-general,  Baguio,  lowest  bid 26,885.00 

Public  market,  Baguio,  appropriation 5,000.00 

Trade  school,  Malolos,  Bulacan,  estimated  cost _—  19,000.00 

Trade  school,  Tuguegarao,  Cagayan,  estimated  cost 15.000.00 

High  school,  Caplz,  lowest  bid 39,000.00 

Trade  school,  Cebu,  estimated  cost 20,000.00 

Trade  school,  I^oag,  Ilocos  Norte,  estimated  cost 19,000.00 

Public  market,  Pagsaujan,  Lagima,  estimated  cost 14,000.00 

Trade  school,  San  Fernando,  La  Union,  estimated  cost 14,000.00 

Provincial  school,  Bontoc,  appropriation 3,000.00 

Provincial  prison,  Calapan,  estimated  cost  material *6. 250. 00 

Trade  school,  Bacolod,  Occidental  Negros,  actual  cost 16,000.00 

Provincial  school,  San  Juan,  estimated  cost 26,000.00 

Provincial  school,  Bayombong,  estimated  cost 26,000.00 

Bodega.  Iwah^  settlement,  estimated  cost  material 1,700.00 

High  school,  San  Fernando,  Pampanga,  lowest  bid 42,500.00 

Provincial  building.  San  Fernando,  contract  sum 09.787.00 

Intermediate  school,  Binalonan,  estimated  cost 40,000.00 

Public   market.   Pasig,   Rizal,   actual   cost 10,000.00 

Provincial  buildhig,  Pasig,  contract  price 97.600.00 

School  of  fisheries,  Malabon.  lowest  bid 16,945.00 

Trade  school,  (^atbalogan,  Samar,  estimated  cost 19,000.00 

Municipal  school,  Dinagat,  estimated  cost 3,600.00 

Provincial  building,  Tarlac,  estimated  cost 64,000.00 

Provincial  school,  Iba.  Zambales,   lowest  bid 26,800.00 

Dairy  barn,  Alabang,  Hizal,  appropriation 6,600.00 

Total   value !»8, 309. 50 

The  following  tabulation  represents  the  value  of  the  construction  for  which 

plans  and  specifications  are  In  course  of  preparation,  as  shown  In  list  B : 

Tondo  public  school,  Manila,  appropriation WOO,  000. 00 

MunlcijMil  school,  LIbon,  Albay,  estimated  cost 7,300.00 

Municipal  school,  Santo  Tomas,  estimated  cost 6,000.00 

Trade  school,  Batangas,  estimated  cost  materials 5,487.00 

Civil  sanitarium,  Baguio,  appropriation 50,000.00 

Presldencia,  Quingua,  Bulacan,  estimated  cost 13,000.00 

Presldencia,  Baliwag,  Bulacan,  estimated  cost 27,259.00 

Provincial  prison,  Caplz,  estimated  cost  materials 6, 250. 00 

High  school,  Cavite,  estimated  cost 8,000.00 

High  school,  Cebu.  estimated  cost 66,000.00 

High  school.  Santa  Cruz,  estimated  cost 43,000.00 

Trade  school,  Santa  Cruz,  estimated  cost  materials : 9,000.00 

Constabulary  barracks.  Santo  Domingo,  estimate 18,500.00 

Municipal  school,  Bayambang,  estimated  cost 20,000.00 

Municliml  building,  Alaminos,  estimated  cost 5,000.00 

Trade  school,  t^lngayen,  estimated  cost  materials 20,000.00 

High  school,  LIngayen,  estimated  cost  materials 80,000.00 

Municipal  school,  Pasay,  estimated  cost 7,600.00 
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High  school,  Masbate,  estimateil  cost ^24,000.00 

Mnnicipal  school,  Bulasan,  estimated  cost 11,500.00 

Mnnicipal  school,  Pura,  estimated  cost 22, 500. 00 

Intermediate  school,  Oainiling,  estimated  cost 24,000.00 

Provincial  building,  Lucena,  estimated  cost 85,000.00 

Municipal  school,  Tayabas,  estimated  cost 10,000.00 

Total  value 609, 396. 00 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  projects  for  which  preliminary  plans  and  estimates 
have  been  prepared,  as  given  in  list  0,  on  page  393,  is  n,538,113. 

The  total  value  of  construction  in  the  projects  handled  by  this  office  during 
the  fiscal  year  was — 

List  A K>98,  309.  50 

Ust  B 669,  396. 00 

Ust  C 1,  538, 113. 00 

Total 2, 805,  818. 50 

These  estimates  do  not  include  the  cost  of  the  general  improvement  projects 
for  the  city  of  Manila,  Bagnio,  and  other  cities. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  the  following  ex|)euses  were  charged 
against  this  ofl^ce  : 

Salaries  and  wages Ml,  730.20 

Office  supplies 700. 68 

Transportation  and  traveling  exi)en8es ,        1,862.37 

Postage  and  telegrams . 97.94 

Total 34,  400. 19 

Where  plans  have  been  required  for  advertisement  for  public  bidding,  or 
where  the  execution  of  the  work  was  assured,  it  has  been  the  practice  of  this 
office  to  prepare  plans  showing  the  details  of  construction  as  completely  us 
possible. 

In  usual  architectural  practice  the  drawings  upon  which  the  contract  is  based 
are  not  fully  detailed,  but  show  in  a  general  way  only  the  quantities  and  quali- 
ties of  materials  to  be  required.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  contractors 
will  furnish  a  much  closer  bid  if  they  know  exactly  what  materials  and  labor 
will  be  required,  and  therefore  that  the  fully  detailed  drawings  should  be  made 
before  the  advertisemait  for  bids  rather  than  after. 

In  the  case  of  work  to  be  performed  outside  of  Manila  completely  detailed 
drawings  are  considered  an  absolute  necessity,  as  the  inspectors  of  the  bureau  of 
public  works  in  charge  of  the  construction  should  never  be  left  in  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  especially  where,  in  remote 
sections,  serious  delays  would  result  if  they  were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  central 
office  in  Manila  for  instructions. 

During  the  year  the  increasing  volume  of  work  has  made  it  necessary  to  more 
than  double  the  drafting  force  of  the  office. 

The  position  of  assistant  architect  is  being  filled  temporarily  by  Mr.  George 
H.  Hayward,  civil  engineer.  His  services  have  been  given  to  projects  requiring 
a  knowledge  of  civil  engineering,  such  as  improvement  plans  for  the  city  of 
Manila,  Bagulo,  and  other  places. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

W.  E.  Parsons. 
Consulting  Architect, 

The  Secretaby  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila^  P.  I. 
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APPENDIX  E. 
REFOBT  OF  THE  DIBECTOB  OF  POSTS. 

Office  of  the  Director  of  Posts, 

ManUa,  P.  /.,  October  J5,  1907. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  the  annual  report  of  the 
bureau  of  posts  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907 : 

personnel. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  bureau 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  together  with  i)ositfon  held,  and  the  nationality  of  eiich : 


Americans. 

Filipi 

DOS. 

Unda* 
sifled. 

Office  or  position. 

Olassined 
ser\'lce. 

Unrlas- 
sifled. 

7 

nasslfled 
service. 

Total. 

Office  director  of  posts i 

19 
19 
20 
41 

9 

U 

46 

District  insDcctors 

19 

Postmasters — . 

39 
6 

& 
63 
IV 

440 

88 

55" 

182 

T 

233 

504 

Poet-office  dtt'ks  and  employeee 

196 

Letter  carriers,  Manila 

17 

Operators                  _    _    . . 

38 

1 
1 

71 

Linemen.     _    , — . 

S 

1 

223 

Railway  pott-office  and  steamboat  postal  clerks. . 
IVamsters  and  drivers       ^       ^  ^ 

4 

6 

7 

iS 

252 

Tdtal 

106  j           126 

9B 

1,016 

1,343 

The  following  statement  shows  the  changes  in  the  itersonnel  which  occurred 
during  the  year : 


Refnstated.^ — - ...........^-. 

Transferred  from  other  bureaus 

Appointed,  dasaifled  service ... 

Appointed,  unclassified  service 

Temporary  and  substitute  appointments.. 

Transferred  to  other  bureaus 

Resigned,  classified  service 

Resigned,  unclassified  service 

Removals,  classified  service. 

Removals,  unclassified  service 

Deaths. 

Temporary  and  substitute,  discontinued.. 


FfUpinos. 

4 

5 

16 

2 

6 

21 

35 

404 

16 

58 

6 

25 

5 

20 

224 

5 

2 

23 

124 

1 

4 

U 

81 

Total. 


9 

18 

27 

430 

73 

6 

30 

244 

7 

147 

5 

42 


During  the  first  part  of  the  fiscal  year  an  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  with 
the  assistant  executive  secretary  whereby  as  rapidly  as  iK)S8ibIe  the  municipal 
treasurers  in  the  smaller  municipalities  would  be  also  appointed  postmasters. 
On  this  account  a  considerable  number  of  Filipino  postmasters  tendered  their 
resignations  to  enable  the  appointment  of  the  municipal  treasurers.  This 
explains  the  large  number  of  Filipino  resignations  from  and  the  appointment  of 
so  many  Filipinos  to  unclassified  jiositions. 
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REVENUES. 

The  followiuK  statement  Bhows  the  gross,  revenues  for  this  in  comparison  with 
those  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906 : 

Item. 

Fiscal  year 
1906. 

Fiscal  year 
1907. 

Estimated 
for  1906. 

Stamp  sales _ _.. 

Second-class  postage 

^426,261.60 

6,298.82 

282.26 

16,661.52 

36,790.18 

re07.208.44 

7,661.84 

1,764.06 

17,182.30 

87,774.16 

WSl.OOO 
9.100 

Miscellaneous. — 

1.900 

Box  rents 

18.000 

Money-order  fees  transferred  to  postal  funds 

40.000 

TotaL 

484,228.77 

671,686.81 

700,000 

The  revenues  collected  on  telegrams,  amounting  to  M36,720.26,  is  included  in 
the  above  statement  of  stamp  sales.  Of  this  amount  ^92,834.40  was  collected 
on  telegrams  sent  from  military  telegraph  offices.  Act  No.  1527  and  the  sub- 
sequent deficiency  appropriation  act  appropriated  TC0,671.74  for  the  signal  serv- 
ice to  be  withdrawn  from  the  appropriation  for  the  bureau  of  posts,  with  the 
provision  that  the  difference  between  the  amount  used  and  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue collected  by  the  bureau  of  posts  on  telegrams  sent  from  military  telegraph 
offices,  less  ^,200  allowed  for  checking  the  accounts  of  such  offices,  should  be 
deimsited  In  the  insular  treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  instead 
of  to  the  credit  of  the  bureau  of  posts.  Therefore  we  must  deduct  the  sum  of 
1^87,634.40,  «.ll,  funds  lost  in  fire  at  Mariveles,  and  «1,  funds  lost  in  transit 
from  Hog,  Negros  Occidental  Province,  which  leaves  W>83,019.30  as  the  net  reve- 
nues of  the  bureau. 

It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  revenues  of  this  with  the  fiscal  year  1006,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  law  requiring  the  insular,  provincial,  and  municliml  gov- 
ernments to  pay  postage  and  telegraph  charges  did  not  become  effective  until 
January  1,  IIKKJ,  but  by  comparing  the  revenues,  including  telegraph  business, 
for  the  six  months  January  to  June,  1906,  Inclusive,  amounting  to  1^326,817.38, 
with  the  same  i)erlod  in  1907,  in  which  they  amounted  to  ^349,644.08,  we  find 
the  increase  to  be  7i  |)er  cent.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  this  rate  of 
Increase  will  continue  for  the  year  1908,  as  the  revenues  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1907  were  undoubtedly  above  the  normal,  since  the  revenues 
for  the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1906,  were  at  least  W0,000  below  normal. 

The  Increase  In  second-class  imstage  collected  16  more  than  22  per  cent,  and  In 
box  rents  more  than  3  ver  cent.  Of  the  miscellaneous  revenues,  1^152.22  con- 
sisted of  money  taken  from  dead  letters  which  had  been  held  in  the  dead  letter 
office  for  more  than  one  year.  The  balance  represents  property  sold,  collec- 
tions from  employees  for  property  lost,  and  waste  paper  sold. 

The  real  Increase  In  money-order  fees  Is  more  than  11  per  cent,  but  as 
1M,700  of  such  fees  for  this  year  were  used  to  pay  the  loss  of  that  amount  of 
money-order  funds  shipped  from  Manila  to  Masbate  In  March,  1906,  the  balance 
transferred  to  postal  funds  is  less  tlian  6  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount 
transferred  during  the  year  1906. 

The  revenues  of  the  Manila  post-office  were  W92,422.30,  or  44  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

EXPENSES. 

The  following  Is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  expenses  for  the  fiscal  years 
1906  and  1907 : 


Item. 


Salaries  and  wages  (excepting  railway  and  steamboat 
postal  clerks,  mail  drivers,  teamsters,  contractors  and 
carriers,    and  Unemen) 

Mail  transportation  (including  raflway  and  steamboat 
postal  clerks,  man  drivers,  teamsters,  contractors  and 
carriers*    salaries) 

Construction,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  linc9  (Including  linemen's  salaries  and  trans- 
portation)   — 

Contingent  expenses - 

Total 


Fiscal  year 
1906.     . 


^622,770.97 
129.008.72 


Fiscal  year 
1907. 


^628,422.88 
188,817.66 


05,511.68  ,   166,261.88 
67.358.36    102.721.87 


814,734.62     1,066,228.18 


Estimated 
for  1906. 


^814,000 
160,000 


284,000 
172,000 


1,880,000 
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The  approximate  cost  of  each  diTislon  of  the  bureau  of  poets  is  as  follows : 


FiliQAl  year      Fiscal  year     EBtimat«d 
1906.  1007.  for  1908. 


Postal  divfeion _ '  ^678,496.44 

Money-order  dlviaton 86,286.10 

TeleiTApb  »nd  telephone  division 200,002.06 

Postal  savings-bank  division. 


^665.946.06  ' 
37.641.21  . 
894,242.49 
37.396.35 


^600.000 

40.000 

iHW.OOO 

60,000 


TotaL. 


814.734.62  .  1,086.223.13         1.380,000 


In  determining  these  figures  a  fair  proportion  of  the  salaries  and  wages  and 
other  expenses  of  the  offices  of  the  director  of  posts  and  of  iK)8t-offlces  has  l)een 
charged  to  each  division,  but  no  credit  has  been  given  the  postal  division  for 
the  transportation  of  the  mails  of  the  other  divisions. 

In  making  a  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  the  bureau  for  this  year  with  the 
fiscal  year  1906  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  expenses  of  the  telegraph 
division  for  the  first  year  are  for  six  months  only.  However,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  cost  of  the  telegraph  division  for  the  last  year  was  at  the  rate  of 
P5.761.67  less  per  annum  than  the  cost  for  the  last  six  months  of  the  previous 
year.  This  reduction  was  accomplished  by  further  consolidations  of  the  posi- 
tions of  postmasters  and  telegraph  operators,  although  the  salaries  of  the 
employees  retained  at  the  offices  were  materially  increased.  The  reduction  was 
even  greater  than  this  figure,  as  during  the  year  we  took  over  0  additional  tele- 
graph offices  and  58^  miles,  or  04.1  kilometers,  of  telegraph  lines  from  the  signal 
corps. 

The  apparent  reduction  In  the  cost  of  the  postal  division,  although  there  was 
an  increase  of  ^723.83  in  the  cost  of  mail  transportation,  is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  portion  of  office  expenses  charged  to  the  telegraph  division  for  the 
fiscal  year  1906  pertains  to  six  months  only  and  tliat  the  postal  savings  bank 
division  was  not  started  until  during  the  last  year.  The  expenses  of  the  tele- 
graph and  postal  savings-bank  divisions  are  commented  upon  under  their  re- 
spective heads. 

The  increase  in  the  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  year  1908  is  caused  princi- 
pally by  the  fact  that  we  will  have  all  of  the  telegraph  service  in  operation 
during  this  year. 

POSTAL   DIVISION. 

The  new  postage  and  special-delivery  stamps  and  books  of  postage  stamps 
ordered  during  the  fiscal  year  1906  were  received  and  placed  on  sale  In  August, 
1906.    The  following  is  a  description  of  the  new  stamps : 


Denomination. 


Portrait. 


Color. 


2-centavo... 
4-ccntavo-'— 
6-eentaTO... 
8-centavo— 
KVcentavo.- 
12-centavo— 
16-centavo— 
20-oentavo.. 
26-oentaTo.. 
ao-centavo— 

1-peso 

2-P680 

4-peeo 

lO-peso 


Rlzal. Green. 

McKlnley 


Magellan.. 

Legaspi -. 

Lawton. 

Lincoln 

Sampson 

Washington- -. 

Carrledo 

Franklin 

Coat  ol  arms- 
Coat  ol  arms — 1  Black. 

Coat  of  arms .— I  Sapphire  blue. 

Coat  ol  arms — Dark  green. 


Purple. 
Dark  brown. 
Blue. 
Magenta. 
Dark  lilac. 
Light  brown. 
Slate. 
Olive. 
Orange. 


The  design  of  the  20-centavo  8i)ecial-delivery  stamp  is  a  view  of  Mount  Mayon 
with  a  Filipino  messenger  boy  in  the  foreground,  and  the  color  is  light  blue. 

The  stamp  books  are  of  two  sizes  and  kinds:  One  containing  24  2-centavo 
stamps  and  the  other  12  4-centavo  stamps,  and  each  kind  sells  for  50  centavos 
per  book.  On  the  cover  of  each  book  there  is  printed  a  brief  statement  calling 
attention  to  the  advantages  of  the  special-delivery,  registry,  money -order,  and 
postal  savings-bank  systems,  printed  In  both  Phi^lish  and  Spanish. 
The  14  plates  for  the  new  postage  stamps  cost  ^5,958.10,  which  expense 
will  not  again  be  necessary  until  the  plates  are  worn  out  or  new  designs  are 
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adopted.  The  2,  4,  10,  and  20  ceotavo  stamps  are  manufactured  at  a  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  the  plates,  of  f0.16132  per  thousand,  and  the  other  denominations  cost 
f^.24758  per  thousand.  The  cost  of  the  plate  for  the  special-delivery  stamp  was 
m5.40,  and  the  cost  for  the  manufacture  of  the  stamps,  exclusive  of  the  plate. 
Is  f0.49518  per  thousand.  The  stamp  books  containing  12  4-centavo  stamps  cost 
f^.l85  per  thousand  and  those  containing  24  2-centavo  stamps  n.505  per 
thousand,  exclusive  of  the  cost  for  the  printing  of  the  stamps,  which  is  the  same 
as  for  those  printed  in  sheets. 

Subsequently,  orders  were  placed  for  the  manufacture  of  new  postal  cards, 
envelopes,  and  newspaper  wrappers.  Two  kinds  of  postal  cards  were  ordered, 
2-centavo  and  4-centavo,  single.  No  double  postal  cards — one-half  being  a  reply 
part — ^were  ordered,  as  heretofore  there  has  been  only  a  very  small  call  for  them. 
Three  kinds  of  stamped  envelopes  were  ordered,  2-centavo  and  4-centavo  letter 
size  and  4-centavo  official  size.  The  order  for  the  newspaper  wrappers  is  for  the 
2-centavo  kind.  The  first  supply  of  these  new  postal  cards,  envelopes,  and  wrap- 
pers is  expected  to  arrive  by  the  next  mail  from  the  United  States. 

When  the  new  postage  and  8i)eclal-delivery  stamps  were  placed  on  sale  all  out- 
standing stamps  of  the  old  issue  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  were  called  in  and 
detroyed  by  a  special  committee  of  three  appointed  by  the  Govemor-GeneraL 
In  all,  this  committee  destroyed  stamp  stock  to  the  value  of  K32,356.82.  By 
calling  in  and  destroying  this  old  stock  the  possibility  of  confusion  on  the  part 
of  I'^liplno  postmasters  was  materially  reduced,  and  at  the  same  time  It  oi- 
abled  us  to  get  rid  of  a  considerable  amount  of  stamp  stock  In  the  hands  of  post- 
masters which  had  become  more  or  less  damaged. 

On  July  1,  1006,  we  had  476  post-offices  established.  During  the  year  26  new 
offices  were  established  and  3  reestablished,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  were  505  post-offices,  distributed  as  follows : 


Province. 


Number  of 

mimiclpali- 

ties. 


Number  of 

poflt-offloes 

in  muniot- 

palities. 


Number  of  Total 
po8t-offloes 
in  barrios 


num- 
ber of  post- 
ofBoes. 


Albay 

Ambos  Oamarinee— 

Antique. 

Bataan 

Batangas 

Benguet 

BoboL 

Bulaean 

Oagayan. 

Oapiz. ... 

Oavlte. 

Oebu 

Hocos  Norte 

nocos  8ur 

noflo 

Isabela 

LaLaffima 

La  Union 

Lepanto-Bontoc — 

Leyte 

Manna 

Mindoro. 

Misamls 

Moro. 

Negros  OcddentaL. 

Negros  Oriental 

Nueva  Edja 

Nueva  Vlzcaya 

Palawan. 

Pampanga 

Pangaslnan 

RIzaL 

Bomblon 

Samar 

Sorsogon 

Surigao... 

Tarlac 

Tayabas ' — 

Zambales 


Total. 


097 


489 


16 


18 
28 
7 
« 
10 
S 

18 
18 
14 
12 
88 
11 
14 
16 

7 
18 
12 

4 
21 

1 

1 
10 
14 
28 
16 
18 

6 

5 
18 
82 
15 

1 

16 
21 

6 
10 
18 

7 

606 


It  was  intended  that  during  the  last  year  the  postal  service  would  be  extended 
until  a  post-office  was  established  in  each  municipality  outside  of  the  non-Chris- 
tlan  tribe  provinces,  but  the  falling  off  in  revenues  estimated  for  the  year  pre- 
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Tilted  the  completion  of  theee  extensions,  as  there  were  not  snfflcient  funds  to 
I>ay  mail  transportation  and  the  salaries  of  postmasters.  It  is  believed  that  the 
appropriations  and  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  will  be  sufficient  to  complete 
these  extensions. 

The  free-delivery  letter  carrier  service  recommended  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  which  was  finally  authorized  by  the  Commission  in  act 
No.  1679,  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  mall  at  each  post-office  in  the  prov- 
inces will  be  a  means  of  materially  improving  the  postal  service.  The  Filipinos, 
and  others  except  AiJiericans,  have  never  been  accustomed  to  going  to  a  post- 
office  for  their  mail  prior  to  American  occupation,  as  the  Spanish  Government, 
lilie  all  European  governments,  maintained  a  delivery  service  for  the  delivery 
and  collection  of  mail  from  residences.  While  it  is  true  the  S|)anish  Govern- 
ment maintained  this  service  by  allowing  the  carriers  to  collect,  with  certain 
exceptions,  a  fee  on  each  piece  of  mail  delivered,  the  people  preferred  to  pay 
this  fee  rather  than  go  to  the  post-office  for  their  mail.  It  is  also  true  that 
something  of  a  free-delivery  service  was  maintained  in  most  municipalities 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  "  gg,"  section  39,  of  the  municipal  code,  which 
was  intended  by  the  Commission  to  provide  a  delivery  service,  but  It  was  never 
satisfactory.  The  bureau  of  posts  had  no  control  over  It  and  the  carriers  osten- 
sibly employed  for  the  service  were  often  used  for  other  work.  The  mails  were 
frequently  lost  or  held  indefinitely  in  the  munlclpio.  All  of  this  resulted  in  a 
poor  service  and  the  bureau  of  posts  received  much  of  the  blame,  although  it  had 
no  power  to  regulate  it  or  correct  evils. 

For  the  free-delivery  service  In  Manila  17  letter  carriers  are  employed.  Dur- 
ing the  year  these  carriers  delivered  1,268,402  and  collected  1,217,078  pieces  of 
mail  from  street  letter  boxes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  were  52  publications  printed  in  the 
Philippines  admitted  to  the  mails  at  second-class  rates  of  postage  and  4  news- 
dealers in  Manila  who  had  the  same  privilege.  During  the  year  24  new  pub- 
lications were  admitted  and  18  publications  and  1  newsdealer  privilege  dis- 
continued. On  June  30,  1007,  there  were  58  publications  and  3  newsdealers 
having  second-class  postage  privileges,  as  follows: 

American  Book  and  News  Company,  Manila;  Book  Exchange,  Manila;  J.  R. 
Edgar  &  Co.,  Manila. 


Newspapers  and  periodicals. 


Where  puMfstwd. 


Language. 


Par  Eafltem  Review...... Manila 

Philippine  Christian  Advocate.' do _ 

Philippine  Military  Journal do _ | 

The  Manila  American ' do 

The  Manila  Oablenews ; do 

The  Manila  'nmes do 

The  Philippine  Qoeslp do 

Philippine  Education. _ — do 


The  Philippine  Journal  of  Sci- 
ence. 

The  Weekly  American. 

The  Monthly  Sermon  and  Re- 
porter. 

EI  Oomerdo 

El  Grlto  del  Pueblo 

El  Llbertas 

El  Mercantfl 

La  Revlsta  Pfllplna. 

La  Jurlsprudeocia. 

Excelsior 

Free  Press 

Official  Gazette 

The  Dally  Bulletin 

AngKapatid  ng  Bayan 

El  Renadmiento 

La  Democrada 

La  EstreQa  de  Antlpolo 

La  SoUdarldad 

La  Ihdependenda 

Vlda  Pfllplna— 

Ang  Bagong  Araw — 

La  Ignalidad 

L4  Union 

Ang  Katarungan 

The  Asiatic 

Ang  Oamatuoran 

Ang  Suga 

Sflllman  Truth 


do_ 

do. 


..._do ZZ.ZT 

iiidoiiiiiiiiiiiiiir 

.-do- 

IdoIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

""idorrrrrriirmrrn 

.do 

■IllldoIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

IllldoIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJ 

Bacolod. I 

—.do ' 

Oagayan,  Mlsamis ' 

OaTlteL... 

Oebu. 

do- ' 

Dumaguete 


English. 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

....do « 

do ^ 

. do 

....do 

....do 

do 

Spanish. 

do... 

do 

^iiiidoiiiiiiiiriiiiiri; 

.....do... 

English  and  Spanish. 

do- 

.....do 

—.do 4 

Tagalogand  Spanish. 
do 

IllldoIIIZIIIIIIIIIIII  J 

do ' 

do ' 

do 

Tagalog 

Spanish ' 

-do.. 


Frequency. 


Vlsayan.. 
English... 
Vlsayan.. 

do.... 

EngUsh... 


Monthly. 
Semimonthly. 

Do. 
Dally. 

Do. 

Do. 
W«*ly. 
Monthly. 
10  times  a  year. 

Weekly. 
Monthly. 

Do. 

Do. 
Monthly. 
Semimonthly. 

Do. 
Weekly. 

Do. 
DaUy. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Weekly. 

Do. 

Monthly. 
Triweekly. 
Dally. 
Weekly. 

Do. 

Do. 
Triweekly. 
Semimonthly. 
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N«wfpiipera  and  pertodJcala. 


Where  pubUflbed. 


Lanfaace. 


I 


The  Infantryinan _'  Fort  wniiam  McKlnley. 

El  Tiempo Doflo 

Kadaplf  8g  Banwa do.— — . 

Noevo  Beraldo do 

Pearl  of  tbe  Orient do — 

Ang  Manugbantala do — 

Pamatan-on —do 

El  Heraldo  BIcol -    I^gaspi. 

Plaridel Maloloe. 

La  Pa« 

El  ImpardaL 


Nueva  Oaceres— . 
San    Fernando, 


Pam- 


8an 


Dagaitf  Natmbaga  Damag. 

LaVozdf  Leyte - Tadoban. 

La  Vor  del  Pueblo _ Tuguegarao. 

Daan*ng  Oapayapaan Vlgan 

La  Naeva  Era _ do 

El  Mosajero  Oatolico do 

Dalan  to  Oappla do 

La  Jurentud  Ilooano. do 

Pbllippine  Ohrtetlan do 

Inter-Iiland  News _  Zamboanga. 

Mindanao  Herald. do 


panga. 

Fernando.  La  Union. 


do- -. 

Spanish- 

VIsayan 

Spanish, 

EngUah- 

Viaayan. 

do i - 

Bicd  and  Spanish 

Tagalogand  Spanifrti. 

English  and  Spanlsh. 

Pam  pangan  and 
Spanish. 

nocano 

English  and  Spanish. 

Oagayan  and  Span- 
ish. 

Docano 

Spanish 

Docano ' 

do - 

nocano  and  Spablsh. 

English 

do-- 

do-. I 


Wf^ly. 
Dafly. 

Do. 

Do. 
Quarterly. 
Monthly. 
Weekly. 
Semiweekly. 
Semimonthly. 

Do. 
Triweekly. 

Weekly. 
Do. 
Do. 

Semhnonthly. 
Weekly. 
Semimonthly. 
Weekly. 
Semimonthly. 
Monthly. 
Weekly. 
Do. 


The  several  offices  collected  necond-class  postage  as  follows: 


Office. 


Fiscal  year 
1906. 


Manfla ^6.682.88 

nacolod.  Ncgroa Occidental _ ».« 

Bacolor,  Pampanga 83.92 

(7agayan,  Misamls - 6.96 

Cavltc.  Oavlte 

Obu,  Cebu - - - ,  151.22 

Duraaguete,  Negros  Oriental - 5.18 

Fort  Wmiam  McKlnlcy,  Rizal .— 6.66 

IloUo,  Hollo 279.80 

liCgaspl.  Albay _ -  - 

Malolos.Bulacan - - 

Nueva  Cacercs,  Ambos  Camarlnes — - 6.20 

Parang,  Moro - .60 

San  Fernando,  Pampanga 

San  Fernando,  La  Union _ - - - 4.04 

Tadoban,  Lcyte - - •  18.06 

Tuguegarao,  Oagayan — 16.08 

Vlgan,  Bocos  8ur 68.72 

Zamt>oanga,  Moro 1 — - <5.48 

Total '         6,278.82 


Fiscal  year 
1097. 

M.761.SO 

90.42 

60.64 

8.88 

1.44 

160.82 

6.14 

34.96 

858.28 

10.28 

22.20 

10.88 

4.14 

4.12 

11.08 

26.62 

18.28 

88.42 

18.26 


7.661.84 


An  item  of  M0.()()0  for  the  purchase  of  post-office  boxes  for  other  post-offices 
was  Included  In  the  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  year  1907,  but  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  revenues  fell  considerably  below  the  estimate  no  money  could  be 
expended  for  this  purpose.  A  like  item  was  included  in  the  estimate  for  the 
year  1908,  and  it  is  hoi)ed  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  we  will  be  able  to 
Install  boxes  In  a  number  of  offices.  The  advisability  of  so  doing  for  revenue 
only,  to  say  nothing  on  the  point  of  convenience  to  the  public,  is  shown  in  the 
statement  of  box   rents  collected  during  the  year. 


Office. 


Fiscal  year     Fiscal  year 
1906.  1907. 


Legaspl.  Albay — -. 

Tabaco,  Albay 

Tuguegarao,  Oagayan 

Oebu.  Oebu 

Laoag,  Ilocoe  Norte 

nonq,  noUo- 

San  Fernando,  La  Union 

Manila.. 


^662.66 
146.00 


Sorsogon,  Sorsogon. 
Total 


1,456.40 
107.70 

1.801.36 

248.00 

11,966.70 

251.00 


16.648.82 


1^629.82 

315.00 

75.84 

1.594.56 

90.60 

1.977.85 

181.00 

12,164.70 

254.00 


17.182.89 
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The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  registry  bnsinees  for  the  year  as  compared 
with  the  year  1906 : 


Fiscal  year 
1906. 

Fiscal  year 
1907. 

Total  number  pieces  mall  registered  at  Philip- 
pine offices. 

Number  pieces  received  from  United  States 

Number  pieces  recelred  from  foreign  countries. 
NumhAr  pl^tfAR  iiAnt  to  UnltAd  States . 

246,881 

84.448 
62.708 
89.692 
87,687 

168.462 
297.760 

280.044 

88.685 
64.586 
46.328 
86.688 

197,128 
831.866 

18  per  cent  increase. 

12  per  cent  Increase. 
3.6  per  cent  Increase. 
17  per  ctfit  Increase. 

Number  pieces  sent  to  foreign  countries 

Number  pieoes  sent  from  one  Philippine  office 
to  another  Philippine  office. 

3  per  cent  decrease. 

17  per  cent  increase. 
11  per  cent  increase. 

The  decrease  in  the  numt>er  of  pieces  of  registered  mail  sent  to  foreign  conn- 
tries  is  more  tlian  offset  by  the  increase  in  the  number  sent  to  the  United  States, 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  Indication  tliat  despite  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
customs  laws  at  United  States  ports  the  shipping  of  small  parcels  of  merchan- 
dise to  the  United  States  and  the  business  relations  therewith  are  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  year  contracts  were  made  by  the  secretary 
of  commerce  and  police  with  commercial  steamship  companies  to  operate  on 
regular  schedules  over  13  interisland  routes.  This  service  covers  most  of  the 
important  ports  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  regular  periods.  The  prediction 
made  In  last  year's  report,  that  knowing  in  advance  the  date  on  which  a  steamer 
win  sail  and  the  ports  to  which  it  will  go  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage, 
not  only  to  the  bureau  of  posts  but  to  the  business  interests  as  well,  lias  been 
fully  realized.  The  service  on  route  No.  8  has  l>een  increased  voluntarily  by 
the  contractor  on  account  of  the  increased  business  caused  by  running  on  regu- 
lar schedule.  The  mall  requirements  In  the  contracts  are  sufficient  to  guarantee 
careful  and  prompt  service.  A  failure  to  observe  the  mail  conditions  is  punish- 
able by  a  fine  to  be  fixed  by  the  interisland  transportation  tribune.  For  the 
whole  year  only  three  fines  were  imposed  on  contractors  for  violating  the  mail 
conditions,  wliich  amounted  to  only  W50. 

In  addition  to  the  contract  commercial  steamers  the  bureau  of  navigation 
maintains  coast-guard  cutters  on  regular  schedules  over  five  routes,  which  cover 
points  where  the  commercial  business  Is  not  sufficient  as  yet  to  induce  commer- 
cial companies  to  take  up  the  service  and  adopt  regular  schedules  thereon.  To 
supplement  the  mall  service  of  the  contract  steamers  and  insular  government 
cutters,  we  have  the  army  transports  and  other  commercial  vessels,  all  of  which, 
taken  as  a  whole,  provide  much  better  Interisland  mall  communication  and  con- 
nections than  we  liave  liad  during  any  previous  year  since  American  occupation. 

The  mail  launch  maintained  in  Manila  Bay  for  the  transportation  of  malls  to 
and  from  steamships  costs  about  ^0.950  per  annum,  but  it  enables  the  Manila 
post-office  to  close  outgoing  malls  thirty  minutes  to  one  hour  later  and  to  deliver 
incoming  malls  from  thirty  minutes  to  two  hours  earlier  than  before  it  was 
employed. 

Section  15  of  act  No.  1510  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  granting  a  concession 
for  railway  lines  on  the  island  of  Luzon  to  the  Manila  Railroad  CJompany,  can- 
celed the  Spanish  concession  for  the  railroad  between  Manila  and  Dagupan. 
Consequently  the  gratuitous  mail  service  required  by  the  Spanish  concession 
ceased  April  24,  1907,  and  thereafter  this  service  must  be  paid  for  at  a  rate 
agreed  upon  by  the  director  of  posts  and  the  grantee,  which  for  the  last  year 
was  ¥W.50  per  mile  of  road  per  annum  for  all  service  required,  and  which  Is 
the  minimum  rate  paid  for  railroad  service  in  the  United  States.  An  agree- 
ment Is  now  under  way  whereby  payments  will  be  made  on  the  amount  of  mall 
carried,  to  be  determined  by  weighings  not  less  frequent  than  once  in  four  years. 
Two  other  routes,  amounting  to  22|  miles,  or  36.6  kilometers,  in  length,  were 
established  from  Manila  to  Taytay  and  San  Mateo,  Rizal  Province,  making  five 
routes  on  lines  of  this  company  in  operation  June  30,  1907,  of  a  total  length  of 
205.12  miles,  or  330.24  kHometers.  on  which  malls  were  carried  a  total  of 
169,950  miles,  or  273,610.5  kilometers,  during  the  year.  On  account  of  the  free 
service  above  mentioned,  payment  was  made  to  the  company  for  only  84,718.25 
miles,  or  136,396.38  kilometers,  amounting  to  ^7,623.63. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  tlie  inland  transportation  of  mails 
between  post-offices  for  the  year : 

Number  of  contract  routes  between  post-offices 31 

Number  of  miles  mails  carried  thereon  (369,224.5  kilometers) 229,332 

Cost  for  year «3,471.30 

Average  cost  per  mile  carried FO.  14 

Number  of  noncontract  routes  between  post-offices 196 

Number  of  miles  mails  carried  thereon  (830,058X>4  kilometers) 515,564 

CJost  for  year WO,  989.  65 

Average  cost  per  mile  carried F0.06 

Total  number  of  routes  betweai  post-offices 227 

Total  number  of  miles  mails  carried  (1,199,282.54  kilometers) 744,896 

Cost  for  year f«4,460.95 

Average  cost  per  mile  carried F0.0865 

Number  of  gratuitous  routes  between  post-offices 5 

Number  of  miles  mails  carried  thereon  (13,813.4  kilometers) 8, 704 

Number  of  contract  routes  at  close  of  year 30 

Length  of  same  (1,899.8  kilometers),  miles 1,180 

Number  of  noncontract  routes  at  close  of  year 190 

Length  of  same  (4,393.6  kilometers),  miles 2,729 

Number  of  gratuitous  routes  at  close  of  year 5 

Length  of  same  (67.6  kilometers),  miles . 42 

Total  number  of  routes  at  close  of  year 225 

Length  of  same  (6,361  kilometers),  miles 3,951 

Number  of  routes  on  which  mails  were  carried  during  year  between  post- 
offices  and  mail  trains  or  mall  steamers 50 

Cost  at  Manila,  including  mail  launch W8,353.95 

Cost  at  other  offices W,  042. 72 

Total  cost - «4, 396. 67 

Number  of  routes  in  operation  June  30,  1907 45 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  be  met  with  during  the  rainy  season  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  islands,-  but  very  few  failures  to  carry  mails  on  sched- 
ule time  or  to  make  the  Intended  connections  were  recorded.  With  the  advance- 
ment in  road  and  bridge  construction  now  underway  there  should,  however, 
be  a  very  material  improvement  in  the  land  transportation  of  malls,  as  It  will 
permit  the  shortening  of  schedules  and  the  delivery  of  mails  to  interior  points 
in  less  time  than  must  now  be  allowed. 

The  total  cost  of  railroad  and  other  Inland  transportation  of  mails  shows  an 
increase  of  n.8,648.88  over  the  last  fiscal  year,  caused  by  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  railroad  service  of  n,110.15,  of  launch  hire  at  Manila  of  ^,470,  of 
transportation  in  the  Ca'gayan  Valley  of  W,200,  of  new  routes  in  the  provinces 
of  n,580.05,  of  extensions  or  increased  frequency  on  old  routes  of  n,876.93,  of 
the  necessary  increase  in  the  cost  on  old  routes  because  of  inability  to  obtain 
the  service  at  the  old  rates,  of  certain  routes  being  in  operation  for  the  full 
year,  and  of  miscellaneous  items  of  K,411.75.  However,  despite  this  increase 
in  cost,  we  have  secured  sufficient  additional  service  for  the  money  expended 
to  make  a  reduction  of  almost  1  centavo  in  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  mails 
carried. 

During  the  year  the  Manila  post-office  dispatched  18,242  malls,  consisting  of 
20,659  locked  pouches  and  24,458  bags  of  paper  mail,  to  provincial  post-offices. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  2,015  mails,  2,598  pouches,  and  2,168  bags.  The 
Manila  post-office  received  from  provincial  post-offices  14,980  mails,  consisting 
of  16,118  locked  pouches  and  5,777  bags  of  paper  mall— an  increase  of  2,061 
mails,  2,235  pouches,  and  668  bags.  Postal  clerks  on  cutters  maintained  by  the 
bureau  of  navigation  distributed  3,238  packages  of  letters  and  375  sacks  of 
paper  mail — a  decrease  of  4,860  packages  of  letters  and  753  sacks  of  papers. 
These  clerks  handled  4,765  registered  packages  and  368  registered  sacks — a 
decrease  of  3,370  registered  packages  and  1,045  registered  sacks.  They  traveled 
62,241  miles — a  decrease  of  27,004  miles.  The  decrease  in  this  service  is  ex- 
plained by  coast-guard  cutters  being  replaced  by  commercial  steamers  under 
contract  with  the  government  which  do  mot  carry  postal  clerks.  Tliat  the  de- 
crease in  mileage  Is  not  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  mall 
handled  is  due  to  the  fact  that  coast-guard  cutters  are  now  going  on  long  runs 
to  Isolated  places  to  and  from  which  the  amount  of  mail  carried  is  not  large. 
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The  following  is  a  concise  statement  of  mails  received  from  and  dispatched  to 
the  United  States: 

Number  of  malls  dispatched  from  the  United  States 104 

Number  of  pouches  of  letters  dispatched  from  the  United  States 706 

Number  of  pouches  of  registers  dispatched  from  :the  United  States 2, 379 

Number  of  saclis  of  papers  dispatched  from  the  United  States 14,576 

Number  of  mails  sent  to  the  United  States 67 

Number  of  pouches  of  letters  sent  to  the  United  States 687 

Number  of  pouches  of  registers  sent  to  the  United  States 964 

Number  of  sacks  of  papers  sent  to  the  United  States 1, 876 

There  was  a  sufficient  number  of  consolidations  of  the  several  dispatches 
of  malls  from  the  United  States  while  en  route  to  the  Islands  to  reduce  the 
number  of  arrivals  here  to  87,  and  consolidations  en  route  of  the  67  mails  dis- 
patched to  the  United  States  reduced  the  number  of  different  arrivals  at 
United  States  ports  to  53. 

There  were  sent  to  United  States  ships  and  troops  stationed  in  foreign  ports 
875  bags  of  mail  and  188  were  received  from  such  sources. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  exchanges  of  mails  with  foreign  countries : 

Number  of  malls  received  from  foreign  countries 588 

Number  of  bags  received  from  foreign  countries 5,324 

Number  of  mails  sent  to  foreign  countries 438 

Number  of  bags  sent  to  foreign  countries '     2,709 

Net  weight  of  letters  sent  to  foreign  countries,  in  grams 5, 995, 825 

Increase,  in  grams 436,326 

Increase,  per  cent 7 

Net  weight  of  prints  sent  to  foreign  countries,  In  grams 16, 223, 487 

Increase,  in  grams 1,206,139 

Increase,  per  cent 7 

The  payments  made  to  commercial  vessels  for  carrying  our  malls  to  foreign 
ports  amounted  to  W4,773.39,  and  to  foreign  countries  for  transportation  of  our 
mails,  «6,859.06.  The  Increase  In  the  cost  of  railroad  and  other  Inland  trans- 
portation of  malls,  as  already  shown,  amounted  to  M8,648.88;  but  to  partly 
offset  this  there  were  reductions  In  other  Items,  so  that  the  net  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  mall  transportation  of  all  kinds  was  W,723.83. 

The  following  statements  show  the  work  In  the  dead-letter  office  of  this  bu- 
reau for  the  year : 

ARTICLES  RECEIVED. 


Source  from  which  received. 


Beglstered 
articles. 


Ordinary 
letters. 


Ordinary- 
packages. 


Total. 


On  hand  ondlapoBed  of  July  l.  1906: 

United  Statea 

Foreign  countries.. 

Manila  post-offloe 

Other  Philippine  sources 

Returned  after  attempt  to  And  sender. 

Total  to  be  accounted  for 


40 
841 
84 


1.857 


6,119 

1.466 

89.079 

879 

2.417 


49.460 


278 

249 

1.710 

9 


2.246 


6.880 

1,768 

41.630 

422 

2.417 

68.062 


ARTICLES    DISPOSED    OF. 


Disposition  made. 


Registered 
articles. 


Ordinary 
letters. 


Ordinary 
packages. 


Total. 


Returned  to  United  States 

Returned  to  foreign  countries 

Request  matter,  returned  to  senders  in  the  Philippines. 

Opened  and  returned  to  senders 

Containing  money,  drafts,  stamps,  etc.,  returned  to 

senders 

Containing  other  valuable  matter 

Destroyed. 

Filed,  eontaining  money,  drafts,  stamps,  etc 

Filed,  containing  other  valuables 


212 
449 
504 


5 

187' 


Total  accounted  for. 


1,857 


7.818 

2.158 

2.921 

20.787 


51 

15.980 

45 

81 


49.459 


847 
819 
115 
11 

5 

150 

1.106 

1 
192 

2.246 


7,877 
2,921 
8,540 
20,748 


201 

17.041 

46 

460 

58,062 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  on  file  in  the  dead-letter  office  199  regis- 
tered letters  and  packages,  30  ordinary  letters  containing  money,  drafts,  or 
stamps,  and  568  letters  and  packages  containing  other  valuables.  During  the 
year  money  to  the  amount  of  W52.22  was  taken  from  letters  which  had  been  on 
file  more  than  one  year  and  turned  into  the  postal  revenues. 

During  the  year  26,251  pieces  of  mail  were  advertised  at  the  Manila  post- 
office.  Of  this  number  only  4,296,  or  less  than  17  per  cent,  were  delivered,  the 
balance  being  turned  into  the  dead-letter  office  for  disposition. 

MONEY-OBDEB  DIVISION. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  money-order  business  for  the  fiscal  year  as 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1906 : 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year 

1906. 

1907. 

94,261 

98,818 

18,687,126.81 

$8,229,446.09 

116,401.44 

$19,668.69 

48,880 

58,6091 

11,928,206.20 

$2,211,988.96 

SS:iS 

^■^ 

11,720.786.69 

$1,787,648.66 

$29,208.00 

$87,916.16 

18,479.82 

$1,266.96 

$2,168,460.79 
$167,808.78 

«1,262,260.02 
$178,642.03 

Number  orders  issued 

Amount  ol  orders  issued - 

Fees  collected 

Number  orders  paid  and  repaid - _ 

Amount  of  orders  paid. 

Average  amount  of  each  order  issued - _ 

Average  amount  of  each  order  paid 

Deposits  of  money-order  funds  received  at  Manila  from  provincial 

offices — - 

Amount  of  money-order  funds  sent  to  provincial  offices  to  pay 

orders 

Amount  of  Invalid  orders  deposited  in  Insular  treasiu-y 

Amount  of  Philippine  orders  paid  In  United  States 

Amount  of  United  States  orders  paid  in  Philippines 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  an  increase  of  nearly  5  per 
cent  in  the  total  number  of  orders  Issued,  while  the  total  amount  of  all  orders 
issued  was  more  than  12  per  cent  less  than  for  the  year  1906,  the  decrease 
in  the  average  amount  of  each  order  issued  l>eing  $6.41.  The  increase  in  the 
fees  collected  on  money  orders  issued  is  caused  by  the  new  schedule  of  fees 
which  went  into  effect  May  15,  1906.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  money 
orders  issued  is  entirely  in  the  provinces,  as  th^re  was  a  reduction  of  7,771 
in  the  number  issued  at  Manila. 

During  the  year  the  money-order  business  was  opened  at  Parang  and  Puerto 
Princesa  and  reestablished  at  Ck)rregldor.  Arrangements  are  now  under  way 
to  extend  this  service  to  some  15  additional  offices. 

TELEOBAPH   DIVISION. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  telegraph  business,  including  military 
officer  operated  the  whole  or  part  of  the  year  by  the  signal  corps : 


Number  of  messages  sent. 


Insular  government  business. 

Provincial  government  business 

Municipal  governmeut  business _ 

Commercial  and  half-rate  business 

War  Department  official  business 

Navy  IVBpartment  official  business 

Other  United  States  QoTernment  departments'   official 
business 

Total - 


Prom  mili- 
tary offices. 

Prom  bureau 
of  posts 
offices. 

88.119 
9,016 
2,614 
118.386 
8.486 
6.068 

276 

Total. 

80.325 
7,811 
1,279 
82.069 
99,729 
2,386 

360 

68,444 

16,827 

3.798 

200.476 

108,214 

7.448 

626 

223,468 

181,864 

406.822 
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Value  of  messages  sent. 


iQsnlar  GoTemment  business 

ProTincial  goverzmient  business 

Municipal  government  business _ 

Commercial  and  half-rate  business __ 

Total  telegraph  revenues 

War  Department  official  business,  free. 

Navy  Department  official  business,  free. 

Otber  United  States  Qovemment  departments*   official 
business,  free _ _ 

Total  of  free  business 

Total  value  of  all  messages  sent 


Prom  mili- 
tary offices. 


n8.981.1« 

9,900.48 

1. 488.14 

62,564.66 


92.834.40 


8.110.48 
367.22 


207,100.68 


290,964.98 


From  bureau 
of  poets 
oiBoes. 


^36.834.88 
10.684.68 
2.652.94 
95,363.46 


148,886.86 


14.866.70 
7,068.60 


22,110.00 


165.996.46 


Total. 


^64.266.00 

20.686K» 

8.991.08 

157,928.12 


286.720.26 


218.478.58 
10.199.06 

583. 52 

229,211.18 


466,961.44 


Mileage  insular  telegraph  lines  June  30,  1907  (3,983^  kilometers) 2,443 

Mileage  insular  cables  June  30.  1907  (384.7  kilometers) 239 

Number  miles  military  telegraph  wires  transferred  to  insular  govern- 
ment during  year  (94.1  kilometers) 58.50 

Number  miles  military  cables  transferred  to  insular  government  during 

year  <36.6  kilometers) 22.79 

Number  miles  Insular  telegraph  wires  converted  Into  telephone  during 

year   (313.9  kilometers) 195 

Number  miles  Insular  telephone  wires  converted  Into  telegraph  during 

year   (251.1  kilometers) 156 

Number  miles  insular  telegraph  lines  constructed  during  year   (222.1 

kilometers) 138 

Number  miles  insular  telegraph  lines  reconstructed  during  year  (522.4 

kilometers)  324. 50 

Number  miles  Insular  telegraph  lln^  abandoned  and  serviceable  mater- 
ial recovered  during  year  (64.4  kilometers) 40 

Number  of  Insular  telegraph  offices  closed  during  year 16 

Number  of  insular  telegraph  offices  oiiened  during  year 7 

Number  of  military  telegraph  offices  transferred  to  Insular  government 

during  year 9 

Number  of  Insular  telegraph  offices  June  30,  1907 98 

Number  of  military  offices  June  30,  1907 61 

Number  of  telephones  In  service  June  30,  1907 411 

Mileage  Insular  telephone  lines  June  30,  1907  (3,790.7  kilometers) 2,354.50 

Number  miles  Insular  telephone  lines  constructed  during  year   (43.4 

kilometers)  27 

Number  miles  Insular  telephone  lines  reconstructed  during  year  (216.5 

kilometers) 134.  50 

Number  mll^s  Insular  telephone  lines  abandoned  and  serviceable  mate- 
rials recovered  during  year  (90.1  kilometers) 56 

During  the  three  montlis  following  the  close  of  the  year  all  but  22  of  the 
telegraph  offices  operated  by  the  signal  corps,  and  the  lines  pertaining  thereto, 
were  transferred  to  this  bureau.  Of  the  remaining  offices  7  will  subsequently 
be  transferred  when  certain  lines  on  the  Island  of  Samar  are  no  longer  required 
for  military  purposes.  The  15  remaining  military  offices  to  be  operated  by  the 
signal  corps  will  all  be  located  at  military  posts  or  on  military  reservations. 
Under  the  agreement  reached  between  the  Governor-General  and  the  command- 
ing general,  Philippines  Division,  United  States  Army,  the  latter  Is  to  operate 
and  maintain  a  cable  ship  for  two  years  from  October  4,  1907,  for  which  the 
Insular  government  will  pay  the  cost  of  operating  during  the  time  the  ship  Is 
used  on  cable  work,  and  all  dei)artments  and  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  have  free  telegraph  service  during  the  same  term.  All  revenues 
collected  at  military  offices  on  other  telegraph  business  are  to  go  to  the  Insular 
government,  but  signal  corps  operators  are  to  receive  comi)en8atlon  for  the 
tiandllng  of  this  business,  you  having  since  approved  the  payment  to  these 
operators  of  10  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of  their  respective  offices  to  compensate 
them  for  the  handling  of  commercial  telegrams. 

To  take  over  these  lines  and  offices  that  have  been  transferred  to  us  since 
June  30,  It  was  necessary  to  secure  the  discharges  for  some  35  soldiers  of  the 
signal  corps  for  employment  In  this  bureau.    The  operating  force  of  the  tele- 
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graph  division  is  now  composed  of  40  American  and  72  Filipino  postmasters, 
who  also  perform  the  duties  of  telegraph  operators,  and  40  American  and  23 
Filipino  operators;  also  1  American  and  53  Filipino  student  operators.-  It  has 
been  found  by  experience  that  the  Filipino  operator  when  stationed  away  from 
his  home  becomes  more  or  less  dissatisfied  and  Is  more  likely  to  go  wrong 
than  if  stationed  in  his  home  town.  We  have  therefore  adopted  the  plan  of 
employing  as  students  Intelligent  young  Filipinos  who  have  been  certified  by 
the  supervising  teacher  as  having  passed  through  at  least  the  fourth,  and 
preferably  the  fifth  grade,  of  the  English  course  in  the  public  schools,  and 
stationing  them  at  their  homes.  It  is  believed  that  In  the  course  of  six  months 
we  will  be  able,  through  these  students  and  with  those  turned  out  by  the  tele- 
graph school  iu  Manila  oi)erated  by  the  bureau  of  education,  to  fill  nearly  all 
vacancies  In  positions  now  occupied  by  American  operators,  so  that  after  that 
time  it  will  not  often  be  necessary  to  secure  American  operators  either  from 
the  United  States  or  from  the  signal  corps.  These  student  operators  employed 
in  our  offices  are,  as  a  rule,  making  remarkable  progress  in  the  study  of 
telegraphy.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  Filipino  operators  who  have  Y)een 
employed  for  several  years  have  advanced  to  such  a  degree  of  ability  that 
they  can  now  work  in  almost  any  office  or  on  any  line  in  the  islands.  * 
The  provincial  telephone  service  maintained  by  the  telegraph  division  is 
much  more  difficult  to  handle  than  any  other  part  of  the  work  of  this  bureau. 
While  the  necessity  for  a  central  control  of  all  means  of  communication  by  the 
general  government  is  fully  appreciated,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  tel^hone 
service  can  ever  be  handled  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  users  of  it  until  it 
is  put  under  local  control.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I  have  heretofore  recom- 
mended that  provincial  officials  of  each  province  be  given  authority  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  telephone  lines  within  their  respective  provinces.  The 
administration  from  Manila  of  a  provincial  telephone  system  located  at  a  dis- 
tance is  not  only  more  difficult,  but  more  expensive  as  well,  than  if  it  could 
be  controlled  locally.  The  fact,  that  the  telephone  service  In  any  province  Is  now 
controlled  by  the  insular  government  and  managed  from  Manila  will  always 
give  greater  room  for  complaint  by  the  officials  and  people  of  tha  province  than 
if  it  was  directly  under  their  own  control.  However,  the  plan  which  you  have 
recently  authorized,  providing  that  the  province  and  municipalities  thereof  shall 
reimburse  the  bureau  of  posts  for  all  expenses  for  construction,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  telephone  lines  within  the  province,  will  probably  cause  a 
material  reduction  in  these  complaints  as  well  as  in  the  requests  for  extensions 
of  lines. 

POSTAL  SAVINGS  BANK  DIVISION. 

The  law  providing  for  the  establishment  of  postal  savings  banks  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  was  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission  May  24,  1906,  but  it 
was  not  until  October  1,  1906,  that  the  necessary  forms  required  for  the  operation 
of  the  bank  were  secured.  On  that  date  the  first  bank  was  oi)ened  in  the  Manila 
post-office  and  subsequently  extended  to  Cavite,  Cebu,  Hollo,  Zamboanga,  and 
other  offices,  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  service  had  been  authorized  at 
235  offices.  Of  these,  9  were  of  the  first  class,  86  of  the  second  class,  and  140 
of  the  third  class. 

A  summary  of  the  transactions  of  these  banks,  by  months,  Is  given  In  the 
following  tables: 

Individual  deponitors'  accounts. 


Month. 


October 

November- 
December.. 


January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June. 


1907. 


Total. 


Accounta 

Accounts 

Accounts 

standing 

open. 

Net  In- 
crease In 

opened. 

dosed. 

open  ac- 
counts. 

214 

1 

213 

213 

168 

IS 

868 

155 

239 

9 

598 

280 

358 

28 

928 

325 

243 

33 

1.183 

210 

270 

31 

1.372 

289 

416 

75 

1,718 

841 

455 

70 

2.066 

885 

318 

87 

2.829 

231 

2,676 

347 

2.m 
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Statement  of  deposits  from  October  /,  1906,  to  June  SO,  1907, 


Month. 


Ntunber. 


Average. 


Amount. 


Interest 
added. 


Total  to  de- 
positors' 
credit. 


1906. 

October 

November 

December 


1907. 

January... ._, 

February... _ 

March _ 

ApriL 

May 

June _ 


807 
496 


880 

810 

882 

1.166 

1.817 

1.180 


^66.16 
206.06 
189.74 


127.97 
106.28 
94.16 
85.81 
84.60 
77.85 


^76.106.48 
68.871.47 
69,489.06 


106,089.87 
86.287.46 
88,052.88 
99,206.79 

111,278.75 
92,061.88 


^0.99 
1.78 


19.28 
40.89 
98.90 
112,10 
8,324.46 


TotaL. 


7,267 


106.21 


786,861.06 


8,601.62 


^76,108.48 
68,872.46 
69.440.84 


106.097.99 
86,266.78 
8S.00S.22 
99.800.69 

111.890.86 
96.406.84 


789,962.66 


Statement  of  withdrawals,  October  /,  1006, 

to  June  30,  1907. 

Month. 

Number. 

Average. 

Amount. 

Net  de- 
posits. 

1906. 

October- 

November 

26 
86 
125 

186 
188 
268 
818 
872 
896 

^49.40 

io2.oe 

106.14 

147.89 
188.16 
166.11 
166.60 
129.88 
146.94 

n,286.0O 
9,996.64 
18,267.78 

27,860.12 
26.972.70 
44,250.14 
62,117.11 
48.112.46 
68.185.87 

^4,868.48 
68.8g.92 
56.178.06 

IPeeember ^ ,  , ,..„.,. 

1907. 

January -. 

February 

78.787.87 
69.284.06 

March. 

88.848.06 

Aorfl _.          

47.18S.58 

June ,  ,, 

68.278.40 
87.220.97 

Total •. 

1,968 

148.26 

280,499.21 

609.468.84 

Of  the  above  withdrawals,  103  were  made  by  telegraph  at  an  average  coat  to 
the  depositor  of  ^1.14  for  each  withdrawal. 

Classification  of  depositors  as  to  nationality. 


Nationality. 

Number 
of  de- 
positors. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Americans _     .    

1.616 
944 
60 
45 
11 

60.4 

FUfptnos 

85.3 

Europeans 

2.2 

Asiatics.    — .            .                                                 .  .       

1.6 

Societies -  -    

.5 

TV>tal 

2,676 

100 

Classification  of  depositors  as 

to  occupation. 

Occupation. 

Number 

of  de- 
positors. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Professional 

846 

406 

95 

60 

66 

496 

68 

367 

64 

876 

176 

132 

12.9 

ClericaL    -       

15.8 

Student  class .. 

8.6 

Agricultural 

1.8 

Mercantile. » 

2.1 

Soldiers  and  sailors _    _ 

18.5 

Policemen. 

2.0 

Artisans .                   . _.    

18.7 

Domestics 

2.0 

Laborers 

14.1 

Children-                                                                                  .       

6.6 

Women,  no  occupation           ...             .    ..— -              - 

6.0 

MIsoeOaneous  and  unclassified 

67 

2.2 

SodeticB. 

_ 

11 

.8 

Total 

2,676 

100.0 

Jigitize 

dbyLjC 
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The  classification  "  professional "  includes,  In  addition  to  those  usually  so 
classified,  those  employees  of  the  government  whose  duties  are  such  as  to  throw 
them  into  this  class  rather  than  into  the  **  clerical  '*  class  and  also  a  large 
number  of  Filipino  teachers  who  can  not  well  be  classed  under  any  other  head. 
The  ''  student  class  "  includes  all  students  over  the  age  of  15,  those  under  this 
age  being  classified  as  **  children."  Under  "  soldiers  and  sailors  "  are  included 
all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army  and  navy,  marines,  and  the  constab- 
ulary. 

Classification  of  depositors,  miscellaneous. 


Classification. 

Number 

of  de- 
positors. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Married ^ 

Male _ 

7K 
2,854 

m 

29.2 
87.9 

Female —  _.  — 

11.5 

The  following  is  a  classification  of  depositors'  balances  without  regard  to 
nationality : 


Amount  (In  pesos). 


Number 
of  ac- 
counts. 


Increase 
in  num- 
ber. 


Average 
accounts, 


Amount 
ofbal- 
anoe. 


Under  50 

61  to  100 

101  to  300. 

801  to  600. 

601  to  1, 000.... 
1,001  to  6.000.. 
5,001  and  over. 

Total--.. 


1,156 
240 
872 
109 
208 
138 
2 


Per  cent. 
16.6 
6.6 
19.2 
16 
2.4 
82.S 
60 


^11.98 

71.01 

167.25 

876.36 

694.66 

1,462.32 

7,838.83 


^11,941.61 
17 .043.72 
62,217.70 
63.606.11 
144.487.8S 
194.489.70 
16,676.67 


•2,279 


14.8 


223.64 


600.463.34 


•  Fifty  accounts  remain  open  with  no  credit  balances. 

The  following  is  a  classification   of    depositors*  balances  according  to  na- 
tionality : 


Amount  (In  pesos). 

Apcounts  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Accounts  of  Fili- 
pinos. 

Accounts  of  Euro- 
peans. 

Accounts  of 
Asiatics. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Under  50 

410 
Itfl 
300 
142 
182 
122 
2 

P5,701.60 
11,801.80 
51,343.65 
53,356.38 
128,655.30 
176,866.56 
15,676.67 

722 
74 
40 
19 
17 
8 

^6,880.60 
4,890.06 
6,062.20 
7,330.81 
11,509.42 
10,624.83 

14 
3 

17 
2 
6 
8 

^179.02 
191.60 

2,647.66 
n6.62 

8,904.36 

7,099.81 

9 
2 
15 
6 
3 

^1S0.40 

51  to  100 

100.87 

101  to  300 

2,264.29 

301  to  500 

2,143.80 

601  to  1,000 -- 

2,418.76 

1  001  to  5.000 

5,001  and  over  .... 

Total 

1,819 

441,400.96 

880 

46,197.40 

45 

14,697.87 

36 

7,167.61 

Section  0  of  the  bank  act  provides  for  the  issue  and  sale  of  postal  savings 
bank  stamps  in  the  denominations  of  5,  10,  and  20  centavos,  respectively,  which 
shall  be  for  sale  at  every  jwstal  savings  bank.  These  stamps  were  ordered  in 
July,  190(»,  and  received  in  the  following  February.  The  5-centavo  stamp  bears 
a  large  figure  5  in  the  center  surrounded  by  tropical  palms  and  cocoanut  trees, 
and  the  color  is  sepia.  The  10-centavo  stamp  ijortrays  the  Parian  gate  of  the 
old  walled  city  of  Manila,  and  the  color  is  carmine.  The  20-centavo  stamp  por- 
trays a  Philippine  rice  paddy  during  the  planting  season,  with  mountains  in 
the  background,  and  the  color  is  light  green.  The  plates  for  these  stamps  cost 
^,064.30.  The  cost  for  the  manufacture  of  the  5-centavo  stamps,  exclusive 
of  plates,  is  M.2414  per  thousand;  for  the  10-centavo,  W.6436  per  thousand, 
and  for  the  20-centavo,  ?1 .021)6  ver  thousand.  As  these  stamps  are  designed 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  school  children  and  were  available  only  a  few 
days  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  the  sales  were  rather  small.    The  total 
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sales  to  June  30  at  Manila  amounted  to  71263.90,  and  at  other  offices  71,592.40. 
Of  these,  stamps  to  the  value  of  n,219  were  deposited  on  interest-bearing  ac- 
counts, thus  leaving  outstanding  stamps  June  30,  subject  to  redemption,  amount- 
ing to  fTO7.30. 
The  expenses  of  the  bank  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  chief  of  postal  savings  bank  division,  clerks  in  the  office 

of  the  director  of  posts,  postmasters,  and  clerks  in  iwst-offices 715, 660. 00 

Printing  and  binding  special  forms 11,910.99 

Other  supplies,  including  stationery  and  furniture  and  repairs  to 
same;  proportional  part  of  rent  of  offices,  cablegrams,  and  travel- 
ing expenses  of  district  inspectors 2,159.50 

Postal  savings  bank  stamps 4,0t)1.34 

Interest  paid  to  depositors 3,601.52 

Total - 37, 393. 35 

As  a  credit  to  this  expense  we  have  the  sum  of  76,495.36  for  interest  earned 
on  the  investments  of  the  bank  funds,  but  not  due  to  be  paid  until  after  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  expense  for  the  supplies  for  the  bank  was  materially 
larger  than  it  will  be  during  the  next  year,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
the  supplies  on  hand  and  not  in  use  amounted  to  approximately  710,000. 

The  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  postal  savings  bank  is,  by  the  provisions 
of  section  No.  18  of  act  No.  1493,  placed  In  the  hands  of  an  Investment  board 
composed  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  the  secretary  of  finance  and 
justice,  the  director  of  posts,  the  insular  treasurer,  and  a  business  man,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General.  Shortly  after  the  first  bank  was  opened  in 
Manila  the  Governor-General  appointed  Mr.  Barry  Baldwin,  of  Manila,  to  fill 
this  position. 

The  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  was  at  that  time  by  law  limited  to 
bonds  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  of  the  United  States;  bonds  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  of  the  insular  government,  of  the  city  of  Manila,  or 
of  any  municipality,  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress;  Interest-bear- 
ing deposits  under  proper  security  in  any  liank  situated  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  islands  having  an  unincumbered  paid-up  capital  equivalent  to 
71,500,000,  and  stocks  or  shares  of  banks  doing  business  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  having  a  paid-up  capital  of  71,500,000.  At  the  time  the  first  funds  of 
the  bank  were  available  for  investment  there  appeared  to  be  no  bonds  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands  nor 
stocks  or  shares  of  banks  doing  business  In  the  islands  that  could  be  purchased 
at  a  rate  making  their  investment  profitable  to  the  bank ;  therefore,  as  a  tem- 
porary measure  and  until  better  means  of  investment  could  be  found,  it  was 
decided  by  the  board  to  place  the  funds  of  the  Bank  in  interest-bearing  de- 
posits in  the  banks  of  Manila  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  funds  so  invested  In  each  bank  during  the  year,  all 
of  which  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3i  per  cent  per  annum : 


Bank. 


Amount. 


International  Banking  Corporation  .„ _ __ ^170.000.00 

Honffkons  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation _..  120,000.00 

Chartered  Bank  ol  India,  Auatralia,  and  China... >  130,000.00 

Banco  Eapaflol-Iilipino 70,000.00 


Total - 490.000.00 


All  of  the  above  banks  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the  deposits 
in  them  are  protected  by  surety  bonds  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs. 

This  section  of  the  bank  law  was  amended  March  22,  1907,  by  act  No.  1620, 
so  as  to  authorize  the  Investment  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  in  first  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  trust  to  the  bank  of  Improved  and  unincumbered  city  real  estate, 
with  registered  title,  situated  in  the  cities  of  Manila,  Hollo,  Cebu,  and  Zam- 
boanga,  and  upon  first  mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust  to  the  bank  of  actually 
cultivated  improved  and  unincumbered  agricultural  land  In  the  provincej^ 
with  title  registered  in  accordance  with  the  land  registration  act.  However, 
no  investments  under  this  amendment  were  made  up  to  the  close  of  the  year, 
but  advantage  of  this  authority  has  since  been  taken  by  the  board.    These 
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provisions,  widening  the  field  of  inyestment  of  funds  of  the  hank,  will  enable 
the  institution  to  reach  a  self-supporlng  basis  much  sooner  than  the  original 
provisions  of  the  law  would  have  allowed. 

The  foregoing  tabulated  statements  show  that  about  58  per  cent  of  the  de- 
positors with  credit  balances  June  30  were  Americans  and  30  per  cent  Fili- 
pinos, and  that  these  American  depositors  held  86.6  per  cent  of  the  deposits, 
while  the  Filipino  depositors  held  only  9  per  cent  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  few  months  the  bank  gathered  in  the  larger  part 
of  the  surplus  savings  of  the  depositors,  who  were  at  that  time  mostly  Ameri- 
cans. The  deposits  of  the  later  months  represent  more  nearly  the  current 
savings  of  the  depositors,  and  the  figures  show  an  increasing  number  of  Filipino 
depositors.  Up  to  June  30,  944  accounts,  representing  35.3  per  cent  of  the  total, 
had  been  opened  by  Filipinos,  but  in  the  succeeding  three  and  one-half  months 
923  additional  Filipinos  became  depositors.  The  success  of  the  bank  must 
depend  entirely  upon  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  Filipino  people.  The  fact 
that  in  the  last  three  and  one-half  months  nearly  as  many  accounts  were 
opened  by  Filipinos  as  during  the  preceding  nine  months  is,  I  think,  very 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Filipinos  are  likely  within  a  few  years  to  make  a 
very  large  use  of  the  banks.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  probable  that  for 
some  years  to  come  the  savings  bank  will  be  little  more  than  a  temporary 
depository  of  the  small  savings  of  the  common  people,  as  the  wants  and  daily 
requirements  of  this  class  are  likely  to  grow  faster  than  their  incomes.  Doubt- 
less the  most  valuable  means  of  furthering  the  use  of  the  savings  bank  Is  the 
cooperation  of  the  schools,  which  has  been  cordially  extended.  The  director 
of  the  bureau  of  education,  as  well  as  all  officials  and  teachers,  have  tak^i  a 
great  Interest  In  the  work  and  assisted  iu  every  possible  way  to  bring  the  bank 
to  the  attention  of  the  school  children.  In  addition  to  this,  steps  have  already 
been  taken  for  the  insertion  of  a  large  amount  of  Illustrated  material  in  a  series 
of  arithmetics  now  being  published  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  The  prizes 
which  you  have  offered  to  school  children  are  yielding  very  gratifying  results 
and  are  doubtless  responsible  to  a  great  extent  for  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  Filipino  depositors.  It  is  probable  that  something  of  this  kind 
might  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the  work  of  the  bank.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  would  be  ample  compensation  for  the  insignificant  expense  involved. 

In  order  to  give  the  bank  publicity  the  rules  and  regulations  have  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  in  both  English  and  Spanish  and  distributed  liberally 
from  every  post-office  and  through  the  schools.  In  addition  to  this  a  folder  has 
been  printed  in  English,  Spanish,  Tagalog,  Pampangan,  Pangasinan,  Ilocano, 
Ibanag,  Bicol  (Ambos  Camarines),  Bicol  (Albay),  Vlsayan  (Cebu),  Visayan 
(Negros),  Chinese,  and  Japanese,  calling  special  attention  to  the  value  of  sav- 
ing. It  is  also  our  intention  to  have  the  rules  and  regulations,  of  the  bank 
printed  In  at  least  some  of  these  dialects.  The  question  of  securing  the  services 
of  several  thoroughly  competent  Filipinos,  well  versed  In  the  native  dialects,  to 
go  from  place  to  place  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the  common  people  the 
nature  of  the  postal  savings  banks  and  encouraging  their  use  Is  also  under  con- 
sideration. In  fact,  it  appears  quite  necesseary  that  something  of  this  kind  be 
done  to  dispel  the  opposition  to  the  banks  that  now  exists  In  some  parts.  We 
have  received  frequent  reports  from  our  postmasters  that  the  common  people  of 
the  Philippines  have  been  informed  in  some  way  that  in  view  of  the  possibility 
of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  they  should  not  deposit  their 
money  with  the  government,  as  it  would  probably  be  lost.  In  other  parts  the 
people  have  been  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  early  Independence  that  they  object 
to  putting  their  money  in  the  hands  of  the  government  to  have  It  returned  to 
them  when  Independence  is  secured.  It  is  probable  that  all  this  Is  the  work  of 
political  demagogues,  but  nevertheless  to  overcome  It  will  no  doubt  require  the 
services  of  prominent  Filipinos  in  whom  the  people  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

On  the  whole,  the  progress  made  by  the  bank  during  its  first  year  Is,  I  think, 
very  satisfactory  and  has  more  than  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  total  amount  of  Interest  paid  to  depositors  was  W,601.52,  of 
which  W,147.14  was  added  to  depositors'  balances  June  30,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  No.  10,  paragraph  (c),  of  the  bank  act,  and  the  bal- 
ance was  paid  during  the  year  to  depositors  who  closed  their  accounts.  The 
net  deposits  have  increased  in  round  numbers  from  'PS09,000  June  30  to 
f^90,000  this  date. 

Under  the  law,  banks  of  the  third  class  may  receive  deposits  only  by  means 
of  postal  savings  bank  stamps,  and  no  single  deposit  may  be  received  at  a  bank 
of  this  class  in  excess  of  1^25,  nor  may  one  account  be  credited  with  more  than 
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two  depoBlts  in  the  same  month.  It  is  believed  that  the  restrictions  limiting 
deposits  in  banks  of  this  class  to  stamps  only  should  be  removed  and  that  snch 
banks  should  be  authorized  to  receive  deposits  in  money  as  well  as  stamps. 
Limiting  these  banks  to  the  acceptance  of  stamps  only  makes  an  unnecessary 
expense  for  the  manufacture  of  stamps  and  causes  much  extra  work  In  the 
handling  o^  the  stamped  cards.  It  is  also  l>elieved  that  a  change  in  the  law 
should  soon  be  made  permitting  postmasters  in  the  provinces  to  pay  with- 
drawals of  small  amounts,  say  not  exceeding  nO,  to  depositors  without  first 
obtaining  authority  from  the  central  office.  Some  of  the  European  countries 
operating  postal  savings  banks  have  recently  adopted  this  provision.  By  this 
means  it  enables  a  provincial  depositor  to  withdraw  funds  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency without  the  long  delay  necessary  to  get  authority  from  Manila  or  the 
expense  for  telegraphic  authority.  It  appears  advisable,  however,  not  to  make 
recommendations  too  soon  for  changes  in  the  law  as  first  enacted,  and  there- 
fore as  yet  no  specific  recommendation  for  these  changes  has  been  submitted. 

CONCLUSION. 

During  the  year  73  cases,  including  incomplete  investigations  carried  over 
from  the  year  before  and  involving  embezzlement  of  postal  or  money -order 
funds,  theft  of  valuable  contents  from  mail  matter,  registered  and  ordinary, 
alleged  losses  of  mail,  raising  of  money  orders,  two  fake  robberies  of  post-offices, 
etc.,  were  investigated.  As  a  result,  12  postmasters  and  other  employees  were 
convicted  on  the  cliarge  of  infidelity  in  the  custody  of  documents  for  robbing 
the  mails,  and  there  remain  two  cases  on  the  same  charge  which  have  not  been 
tried;  4  convictions  of  postmasters  for  eml>ezzlement  of  public  funds  were 
secured;  3  postmasters  and  one  clerk  were  required  to  pay  the  value  of  the 
contents  of  mail  lost  or  stolen  through  their  carelessness;  3  persons  not  in 
the  employ  of  this  bureau  were  convicted  of  raising  money  orders;  2  for  theft 
of  mail,  and  1  was  required  to  pay  the  value  of  a  registered  parcel  for  accept- 
ing delivery  when  he  knew  it  was  not  intended  for  him;  1  lineman  was  con- 
victed for  writing  obscene  matter  on  the  outside  of  an  envelope  of  a  letter 
addressed  to  another;  and  4  employees  were  dismissed  from  the  service  for 
theft  of  mail  or  gross  carelessness  in  handling  the  same,  causing  loss,  without 
attempt  to  convict  in  court  on  account  of  insufficient  evidence. 

Two  ye^rs  ago  the  Commission  was  disposed  to  abolish  the  inspectors  em- 
ployed in  this  bureau  and  have  this  work  done  by  district  auditors.  I  think 
the  numk>er  of  cases  above  cited,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
required  a  full  knowledge  of  postal  work,  demonstrates  beyond  question  the 
necessity  for  the  employment  ot  inspectors  in  this  bureau  who  liave  a  thorough 
dmowledge  of  all  branches  of  the  work. 

Although  but  eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  telegraph  service  of  the  islands  with  the  postal  service  was 
made,  it  can  be  said  beyond  any  question  of  doubt  that  such  a  combination 
can  be  worked  satisfactorily  and  economically.  By  this  combination,  and  also 
with  the  postal  savings  bank  subsequently  established,  we  are  able  to  effect 
larger  economies  by  securing  more  labor  from  each  employee  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  better  pay  for  his  services.  Telegraph  operators  are,  as  a  rule, 
keen  to  learn  postal  work  in  order  to  secure  these  advantages,  and  many  postal 
employees  are  for  the  same  reasons  making  a  zealous  study  of  telegraphy. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  scheme  being  successful,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  this  fact  to  the  home  Government. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.   M.   Ck)TTEBMAN, 

Director  of  Posts, 
The  Secbetabt  of  Commerce  and  Police, 

Manila,  P.  J. 


&EPOET   OF   CHIEF   POSTAL    SAVINGS   BAHX   DIYI8I0H. 

Office  of  the  Dibectob  of  Posts, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  September  5,  1907. 
Sib:  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  No.  2  of  act  No.  1493, 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my 
annual  report  covering  the  operations  of  the  postal  savings  bank  division  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907, 
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The  law  providing  for  tlie  establishment  of  postal  savings  banlcs  In  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  enacted  by  the  United  States  Philippine  Ck>mmisaion 
May  24,  1906,  and  the  writer  was  appointed  chief  of  the  postal  savings  bank 
division  on  July  11  of  the  same  year.  The  necessary  forms  having  l)een  pre- 
pared, the  Manila  office  was  opened  for  the  transaction  of  business  October  1, 
1906.  Other  offices  were  subsequently  established  as  conditions  seemed  to 
warrant,  until  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30,  there  were  235  offices 
open  for  the  transaction  of  business.  Of  these  offices  9  were  of  the  first  class, 
86  of  the  second  class,  and  140  of  the  third  class.  Business  was  transacted  in 
125  of  these  offices  as  shown  in  Exhibit  A,  referred  to  later. 

STATEMENT    OF    BE0OUBCES    AND    LIABILITIES. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  tlie  postal 
savings  bank  as  they  appeared  at  the  dose  of  business,  June  30,  1907 : 


ReeooroM. 


Deposits  with  Bonbons  and  Shanghai  I 

BanlE '  ^120.000.00 

Deposfto  with  Chartered  Banlc 130.000.00 

Deposits  with  International  Bank. 170,000.00 

Deposits  with  Banco  Espafiol-FUlplno 70,000.00 

In  hands  of  Insular  treasurer „ 6.000.00 

In  hands  of  casliier.  Manila  post-offlceL 7,261.06 

In  bands  of  outside  postmasters 7,838.9B 

Total 610,100.64 


Llabllltiea. 


Individual  deposftors' bal-  ' 

anoes- •^609,403.34 

Stamps  outstanding 6S7.S0 


Total 


610.100.64 


•  The  sum  of  ^3.147.14  Interest  was  added  to  depositors'  accounts  June  80,  in  acoordanoe  with 
the  provisions  of  section  10  (o)  of  act  No.  14U3,  and  the  sum  of  r  177.32  paid  on  cloned 
accounts  In  June,  which,  with  interest  paid  in  previous  months.  ^454.38,  makes  a  total 
of  ^3,601.52  for  the  year. 

The  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  appears  as  follows: 
Balance  sheet,  June  SO,  1907. 


Account. 


Debit. 


Credit. 


Postmasters'  stamp  aeeonnt - ^364,068.10 

Cash  in  bands  of  postmasters- 16,100.64 

Deposited  with  insular  treasurer 6,000.00 

Time  deposits  with—  I 

Chartered  Bank  of  India.  Australia,  and  China. 180,000.00 

International  Banking  Corporation 170.000.00 

Honffkons  and  Shanghai  Bankhig  Corporation 120,000.00 


Banco  Espafiol-THiplno. 
Loss  and  gain 

Stamp  sales  Md"deposir account  (representing  undeposlted  stamps). 

Individual  depositors'  balances 

Bureau  of  posts  appropriation _ ~ 


70.000.00 
•87,893.86 


TotaL. 


"I 


911.652.00 


^364,066.10 

637.30 

600.468.34 

37.388.36 


911,662.00 


•  Against  this  Item,  representing  tlie  total  expenses  of  tbe  postal  savings  bank  for  the  fiscal 
year,  including  Interest,  may  be  set  the  sum  of  1*6,496.36  Interest  accrued,  but  not  paid,  on 
time  deposits  with  the  various  banks. 

BUSINESS  TBANfiACTED. 

A  Statement  of  the  operations  of  the  various  banks  for  the  fiscal  year  is  pre- 
sented in  the  table  appended  to  this  report  as  Exhibit  A. 
A  summary  of  the  transactions  by  months  is  given  in  the  foltowlng  table.^ 


oThis  table  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  included  in  report  of  the  director  of 
posts. 
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At  the  present  writing,  September  3,  the  records  show  that  deposits  have 
been  received  to  an  amount  slightly  In  excess  of  W,000,000,  and  that  of  this 
amount  approximately  W00,000  remain  on  deposit** 


TBLBGRAPHIC   WITHDRAWALS. 


During  the  fiscal  year  103  telegraphic  withdrawals  were  made  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  depositor  of  about  n.l4  for  each  withdrawal.  These  withdrawals 
represent  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  made.  The  amount  so  withdrawn  was 
M0,678.39,  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 


POSTAL   SAVINGS    BANK   STAMPS. 


During  the  months  of  February  and  March,  1907.  there  were  received  from 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  following 
amounts  of  postal  savings  bank  stamps : 


Denomination.  Amount. 

I 

Twenty-centavo  stamps |  607,640 

Ten-centavo  stamps - 1,048,062 

Pivfrcentavo  stamps 3,192,064 

TotaL - - 4,747,688 


Value. 


^101,606.00 
104,808.20 
160,606.20 


866.914.40 


These  stamps  are  designed  more  especially  for  the  use  of  the  school  children, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  available  only  a  few  days  before  the  close  of  the 
school  year,  April,  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  stamps  sold  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

A  statement  of  the  stamp  transactions  is  given  in  the  following  table : 


Statement  of  postal  savings  hank  stamp  transactions. 


Month. 

Sold. 

Deposited. 

Unde- 

ManQa. 

Provinces. 

Total. 

poslted. 

Marcb..    — 

1907. 

^162.90 
60.66 
31.46 
18.90 

^162.90 
343.90 
650.80 
609.70 

f48.00 
Itt.OO 
446.00 
694.00, 

^104  90 

ADrfl -_       -            -          _      .    _. 

^283.26 
628.35 
680.80 

316.80 

uJt.:. 

June --- 

631.60 
637.80 

Total- 

263.90 

1,592.40 

1,856.30 

1,219.00 

687.80 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   DEPOSITOBS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classes  of  people 
making  use  of  the  postal  savings  bank  and  of  the  business  transacted  by  them, 
the  following  classification  of  depositors  and  their  balances  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  has  been  made.* 

In  connection  with  the  above  classification  of  depositors  as  to  occupation  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  '*  professional "  class  includes,  in  addition  to  those 
usually  so  classified,  those  employees  of  the  government  whose  duties  are  such 
as  to  throw  them  into  this  rather  than  into  the  **  clerical "  class.  There  are 
also  included  In  this  class  a  large  number  of  Filipino  teachers,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  preparation  would  not  properly  be  so  classified,  but  who  can  not  well 
l>e  classed  under  any  other  head.  The  "  student "  class  includes  all  students 
over  the  age  of  15,  those  under  this  age  being  classified  as  children.     Under 


«A  table  showing  deposits  and  withdrawals  has  been  omitted,  as  it  is  also 
included  in  the  report  of  the  director  of  posts. 

*  Tables  showing  nationality,  occupation,  and  conjugal  condition  of  depositors 
have  been  omitted,  as  they  appear  in  the  report  of  the  director  of  posts. 
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**  soldiers  and  sailors  **  are  included  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  constabulary. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   DEPOSITOBS*   BALANCES. 

In  the  following  tables  is  given  a  classification  of  the  depositors*  balances. 
The  first  table  represents  a  general  classification  without  regard  to  nationality, 
while  the  second  gives  a  classification  according  to  nationality.' 

INVESTMENT  OF   POSTAL   SAVINGS   BANK   FUNDS. 

The  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  postal  savings  banlcs  is,  by  the  provisions 
of  section  No.  18  of  act  No.  1493,  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  investment  l>oard, 
composed  at  present  of  the  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  the  secretary  of 
finance  and  Justice,  the  director  of  posts,  the  insular  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Barry 
Baldwin,  a  business  man  of  Manila.  On  the  recommendation  of  this  board 
the  following  investment  of  postal  savings  bank  funds  in  the  form  of  time 
deposits  bearing  8i  per  cent  interest  had  l>een  made  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year: 


Dank.  Amount. 


International  Banking  Corporation '  ^170,000.00 

Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation |  120.000.00 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China - 130,000.00^ 

Banco  Espafiol-FDipIno - — "  70,000.00' 


ToUL 


490,000.00 


All  of  the  Sibo\e  banks  are  duly  authorized  depositaries  of  the  Philippine 
government,  and  the  deposits  in  them  are  amply  protected  by  surety  bonds 
filed  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  interest  had  accrued  on  the  above  deposits  in 
the  sum  of  ^,495.36,  being  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  interest  paid  to  de- 
positors by  «,8e3.84. 

In  order  to  provide  a  more  lucrative  field  of  investment  for  the  funds  of  the 
bank,  act  No.  1493  was  amended  March  22,  1907,  by  act  No.  1620.  Under  the 
provisions  of  this  amendment  loans  may  be  made  upon  city  real  estate,  under 
carefully  guarded  provisions,  to  the  extent  of  25  per  cent  of  the  total  deposits 
of  the  bank,  and  upon  improved  agricultural  land  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  deposits.  Provision  was  also  made  for  investments  in  and  loans 
upon  any  securities  the  principal  or  interest  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  On  May  3 
further  provision  was  made  by  act  No.  1640  for  the  loaning  ef  the  bank  funds 
to  the  various  provinces  for  public  improvements  under  the  guaranty  of  the 
insular  government.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  province  of  Pan- 
gasinan  has  applied  for  a  loan  of  M60,000  for  six  years,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent. 

These  provisions,  widening  the  field  of  investment  of  postal  savings  bank 
funds,  will  enable  the  institution  to  reach  a  self-supporting  basis  much  sooner 
than  the  original  provisions  would  have  allowed  and  at  the  same  time  will 
give  ample  protection  to  the  bank. 

GENERAL. 

The  statements  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  postal  savings  bank  for  the  fiscal  year  are  so  complete  in  their  details 
ns  to  require  little  in  the  way  of  explanation.  There  are,  however,  several 
lK)int8  that  seem  to  deserve  special  comment. 


^  These  tables  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  War  I>epartment 
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OlIfBEAL  ■XPBN8B8. 

The  total  expenses  of  the  bank  for  the  fiscal  year  as  given  In  the  balance 
sheet  under  the  item  of  loss  and  gain,  page  416,  are  K7303^.  If  from  this 
amount  there  be  deducted  the  sum  of  M,495^  representing  interest  earned 
on  the  investment  of  the  bank's  funds,  there  remains  the  sum  of  TC0,8^.99, 
representing  the  real  deficit  for  the  fiscal  jear.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
deficit  is,  however,  more  nominal  than  real,  for,  excluding  from  consideration 
that  part  of  the  supplies  in  the  hands  of  postmasters  which  will  not  have  to 
be  duplicated  for  several  years,  there  were  on  hand  in  the  division  of  supplies, 
June  30,  supplies  to  the  estimated  value  of  nO,000. 

INDIVIDUAL  DEP08ITOI8'  ACCOUNTS. 

The  classification  of  depositors*  balances  given  on  page  411  reveals  the  fact 
that  about  58  per  cent  of  the  depositors  with  credit  balances  are  Americans 
and  39  per  cent  Filipinos.  It  also  appears  that  the  58  per  cent  American  de- 
positors held  86.6  per  cent  of  the  deposits,  while  the  39  per  cent  Filipino  depos- 
itors held  only  9  per  cent  Herein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  unusually  large 
size  of  the  average  deposit,  n08.21,  and  average  withdrawal,  n43.25,  shown 
in  the  table  on  page  411.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  average 
size  of  the  deposits  fell,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  from  ^266.16, 
the  average- for  October,  1906,  to  ^7.85,  the  average  for  June,  1907.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  bank,  during  the  first  few  pionths,  gathered 
in  the  larger  part  of  the  surplus  savingsr  of  the  depositors,  who  were  at  that 
time  very  largely  Americans.  The  deposits  of  the  latter  months  represent 
more  nearly  the  current  savings  of  the  depositors,  among  ^hom  was  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Filipino  depositors. 

The  large  size  of  the  average  withdrawal,  M43.25,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  Americans  deposit  their  savings  in  the  bank  only  to  draw  them 
out  in  a  lump  sum  on  their  return  to  the  United  States. 

To  the  Americans  scattered  throughout  the  islands  the  bank  has  proved  to 
be  a  great  blessing,  and  while  it  is  probable  that  about  one  In  ten  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  the  islands  are  depositors,  there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  ext«i- 
sion  of  the  work  among  our  own  people,  who  are,  as  a  class,  notably  improvident 

The  success  of  the  postal  savings  bank,  however,  must  ever  be  measured  by 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  Filipino  people.  The  records  show  that  up  to 
June  30,  944  accounts,  representing  85.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  had  been  opened 
by  Filipinos.  This  is  not  a  large  number,  but  considering  the  fact  that  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  Filipino  people,  and  those  mostly  located  in 
three  large  cities,  have  any  conception  whatever  of  the  nature  of  a  bank,  and 
considering  further  the  fact  that  it  is  exceedingly  difi9cult  to  make  such  an 
institution  known,  much  less  understood,  and  that  the  cooperation  of  the  schools 
in  this  matter  is  only  at  the  present  writing,  September  3,  beginning  to  be 
effective,  it  is  believed  that  this  represents  a  fairly  good  showing  for  six 
months'  work,  only  a  few  banks  having  been  opened  before  January  1,  1907. 

BXTKNSION  or  THI  BANK'S  BUSINESS. 

Under  this  head  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  several  means  of  furthering  the 
use  of  the  bank,  especially  by  the  Filipino  people.  The  extent  to  which  they 
will  make  use  of  the  bank  will,  of  course,  be  determined  largely  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  live  as  well  as  by  the  success  attained  in  dispelling 
prejudice,  overcoming  custom,  and  making  the  institution  known.  To  the  great 
body  of  the  people  the  government  is  at  best  but  a  liazy  abstraction,  the  occa- 
sional concrete  manifestation  of  which  is  more  apt  to  inspire  fear  than  confi- 
dence because  of  its  restraining  influence.  It  is  no  more  than  can  be  expected, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  the  body  of  the  people  should  look  with  suspicion 
upon  the  motives  of  the  government  in  asking  them  to  deposit  their  savings  with 
its  officials.  It  will  take  much  time  and  patience  to  dispel  this  suspicion,  and 
our  hope  of  success  rests  largely  upon  what  can  be  accomplished  with  the  rising 
generation. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Filipino  people  live  must  also  be  given  care- 
ful consideration.  For  many  years  to  come  they  will  need  to  expend  the  larger 
part  of  their  income  in  raising  their  standard  of  living.  The  pathway  of  civ- 
ilization is  paved  with  an  ever  increasing  number  of  wants,  and  the  implanting 
of  new  and  higher  ideals  is  a  fundamental  factor  in  the  progress  of  any  people. 
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Nothing  less  will  ever  stir  them  out  of  their  lethargy  of  primitive  content. 
The  schools  and  churches  will  ever  be  the  most  Important  factors  in  Implanting 
new  ideals.  However,  they  are  not  alone  in  that  work.  The  merchant  who,  by 
the  tactful  display  of  his  goods,  can  cause  new  wants  to  arise  is,  as  well,  a 
powerful  factor  In  stimulating  that  healthy  discontent  with  present  surround- 
ings which  will  loosen  the  springs  of  effort,  and  while  the  prime  motive  behind 
commerce  is  financial  gain,  due  credit  should  be  given  for  the  part  it  plays  in 
carrying  these  concrete  embodiments  of  civilization  to  the  very  doors  of  the 
humblest  Inhabitant  of  the  globe,  thereby  awakening  in  him  new  desires  and 
aspirations. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  line  of  action  seems  to  be  clearly  marked 
out.  Outside  of  the  few  favored  ones  who  are  blessed  with  a  fixed  purpose 
and  endowed  with  sufficient  energy  to  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  the  same, 
and  who  may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  the  lesson  to  be  taught  by  the  sav- 
ings bank  is  a  proper  discrimination  in  the  valuation  of  the  various  commodities 
that  enter  Into  the  daily  life  of  the  individual.  The  lower  the  scale  of  develoi>- 
ment,  the  more  pressing  are  the  wants  of  the  moment.  So  true  is  this  that 
the  satisfaction  of  wants  can  at  best  be  posti^oned  for  a  short  time.  The  stage 
of  preparation  for  the  *'  rainy  day  "  or  old  age  is  still  a  long  way  off.  Inasmuch 
as  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  there  will  remain  no  margin  of  Income  over  ex- 
|)endltures,  and  It  is  well  that  it  is  so  at  this  stage,  attention  should  be  directed 
to  the  necessity  of  turning  expenditures  from  useless  and  unessential  channels 
to  those  best  calculated  to  contribute  to  permanent  welfare,  as,  for  instance, 
the  curtailment  *  of  expenditures  for  sweetmeats  and  fancy  articles  of  dress, 
with  a  view  of  purchasing,  in  the  near  future,  something  contributing  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  home.  A  man's  expenditures  will  thus  be  gaged  by  a  proper 
discrimination  in  values  and  come  to  be  an  expression  of  his  noble  rather  than 
ignoble  desires. 

Under  these  conditions  the  savings  bank  for  many  years  can  hope  to  be  but 
little  more  than  a  temporary  depositary  of  the  small  savings  of  the  common 
people,  and  Its  work  will  be  classified  very  largely  as  educational.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  most  valuable  means  of  furthering  the  use  of  the 
savings  bank  is  the  cooperation  of  the  schools,  which  has  been  most  cordially 
extended.  For  the  economy  of  effort  and  the  attainment  of  larger  results,  it 
is  believed  that  this  cooperation  should  be  placed  upon  a  more  concrete  and 
tangible  basts.  Steps  have  already  been  taken  In  this  direction  by  the  in- 
sertion of  a  large  amount  of  illustrative  material  in  a  series  of  arithmetics  now 
being  published  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  This  should  be  extended  as  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  work  will  allow  to  other  text-books,  in  order  that  the  teacher 
may  have  no  excuse  for  neglecting  this  most  Important  part  of  the  child's 
education,  as  well  as  in  order  that,  coming  under  the  guise  of  Illustrative 
material.  It  may  not  be  considered  as  an  additional  burden.  The  work  of 
teaching  the  child  habits  of  thrift  and  foresight  can  be  thus  so  woven  Into 
the  work  of  the  school  that  no  pupil  will  leave  Its  doors  without  having  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  postal  savings  bank  and  a  desire  to  make  use  of  its 
privileges.  The  prizes  offered  to  school  children  by  the  honorable  commissioner 
of  commerce  and  police  are  at  the  present  writing  yielding  gratifying  results 
in  this  direction,  and  I  should  like  to  see  something  of  this  kind  made  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  work.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  an  annual 
competition  be  provided  for  among  the  children  of  both  public  and  private 
schools  as  follows.  (1)  That  there  be  awarded  to  the  pupil  of  each  school 
division  writing  the  best  essay  on  **  Thrift  and  foresight "  an  artistically  de- 
signed certificate  of  merit  bearing  the  great  seal  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
the  signature  of  the  governor-general  and  the  secretary  of  commerce  and 
lK)lice.  (2)  That  a  scholarship  for  one  year  in  the  Manila  Trade  School  be 
awarded  to  such  one  of  the  above  successful  pupils  being  a  boy  as  shall  have 
been  adjudged  to  have  written  the  best  essay  on  this  subject,  or  a  scholarship  in 
the  Manila  Normal  School  under  the  same  conditions  if  the  successful  pupil  be 
a  girl. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  provisions  of  this  contest,  it  Is  believed, 
would  be  ample  compensation  for  the  insignificant  expense  Involved. 

General  publicity  is  another  valuable  manner  of  furthering  the  work  of  the 
postal  savings  bank.  A  beginning  has  been  made  In  this  respect  by  the  publica- 
tion in  English  and  Spanish,  for  free  distribution,  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  bank  in  pamphlet  form.  A  folder  has  also  been  printed  in  the  most 
important  dialects  of  the  islands  calling  special  attention  to  the  value  of  prep- 
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aratlon  for  tbe  uncertalDties  of  the  future.  In  this  connection  the  suggestion 
is  made  that  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  secure  the  services  of  several  thor- 
oughly competent  Filipinos,  well  versed  in  the  native  dialei'ts,  to  go  from  place 
to  place  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  the  common  people  the  nature  of  the 
IM>stal  savings  banks  and  encouraging  their  use.  In  this  way  a  very  large 
class  of  people  could  be  reached  whom  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reach  in  any  other  way. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  desirability  of  providing  a 
simple  method  by  which  employees  of  the  government  may  allot  any  desired 
portion  of  their  salary,  either  monthly  or  annually,  to  be  deposited  In  the 
postal  savings  bank  through  the  proper  disbursing  officer.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  plan  can  be  worked  out  so  as  to  Involve  little  extra  work  upon  the  dis- 
bursing officer.  Such  a  provision  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  postal 
savings  bank  system  in  India  with  very  satisfactory  results.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion, however,  as  to  whether  this  can  be  done  without  some  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  the  disbursing  officer  in  the  matter  of  the  making  of  an  allotment 
of  salary  by  a  government  employee. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Ben  F.  Wbight, 
Chief  Postal  Savings  Rank  Division, 

The   8ECBETABY   OF    COMMERCE    AND    POLICE. 

(Through  the  Director  of  posts.) 
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APPENDIX  F. 

BEPOBT  OF  THE  DIBECTOB  OF  HAVIGATIOH. 

depabtmbi7t  of  commebob  and  police, 

Bureau  of  Navigatioit, 
Manila,  P.  /.,  July  1,  1907. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1907 : 

OBOANIZATION. 

On  December  10,  1906,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  act  No.  1568  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  the  bureau'  of  port  works  ceased  to  exist  as  such  and  be- 
came a  division  of  this  bureau. 

The  bureau  now  consists  of  the  division  of  vessels,  inter  island  transportation 
oflSce,  light-house  division,  and  the  division  of  port  worka  . 

The  assistant  director  of  navigation,  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of 
interisland  transportation,  has  a  separate  office  on  the  water  front  near  the  old 
captain  of  the  port's  building,  and  there  looks  after  the  traffic  carried  by  vessels 
of  the  bureau  and  supervises  the  service  of  the  steamship  companies  under 
contract  with  the  insular  government;  Divisional  offices  and  tlie  office  of  the 
director  are  on  Engineer  Island,  at  Vie  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River. 

FINANCES. 

Division  of  vesaeU. — ^Act  No.  1627  and  subsequait  resolutions  of  the  Philip- 
pine Ck>mmission  made  available  for  expenses  of  the  division  of  vessels  and  the 
offices  of  the  director  and  assistant  director  of  navigation  the  sum  of  ?S96,000. 
Of  this,  f1300,000  was  to  come  from  the  treasury  and  the  balance  from  earnings. 
A  total  of  f^66,479.85  was  expended.  The  balance,  approximately  K8,520,  will 
be  certified  back  to  the  treasury.  Earnings  for  various  classes  of  transporta- 
tion were  ^450,295.48. 

Light-house  division.— Act  No.  1527  provided  ^400,000  for  the  light-house 
division.  Of  this,  K60,727.41  was  expended  for  current  maintenance  work, 
and  K9,272.59  for  the  installation  of  new  minor  lights,  etc.  In  addition, 
K5,449  was  expended  from  perman^it  improvement  funds  for  certain  specified 
construction  work  authorized. 

Division  of  port  works. — Resolution  passed  January  11, 1907,  provided  W8,600 
for  the  running  expenses  of  this  division.  Of  this  sum,  Ml,062.83  was  expended. 
The  sum  of  W00,383.50  was  also  expended  from  funds  which  had  been  provided 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  Manila,  Hollo,  and  Cebu  harbors,  dredging 
the  Oagayan  River  near  Aparri,  and  harbor  surveys  at  various  points  in  the 
islands. 

MARINE  BAILWAT  AND  BEPAIB  SHOP  FUND. 

Starting  with  f*25,000,  provided  by  act  No.  1416  as  a  permanent  reimbursable 
appropriation,  the  marine-railway  and  repair-shop  fund  has  been  augmented  by 
profits  derived  from  surcharging  10  per  cent,  the  actual  cost  of  all  labor  and 
material  entering  into  work  done,  and  now  amounts  to  some  ?48,000,  clear  of  all 
liabilities.  This  sum  of  W8,000  Is  for  replacing  such  parts  of  the  marine  rail- 
way as  wear  out  through  service  and  to  replace  any  parts  broken.  It  is  also 
available  for  the  purcliase  of  new  machinery  for  the  shops  and  the  repairing 
of  the  old  machinery.  At  the  present  time  we  are  very  short  of  small  lathes, 
and  a  numl)er  will  be  installed  during  the  coming  year.  The  work  performed 
consists  principally  of  docking  and  repairing  vessels  for  this  and  other  bureaus 
of  the  Philippine  government,  for  the  United  States  Army  (Quartermaster 
Department),  and  the  United  States  Navy.  It  also  comprises  a  great  variety 
of  Jobs  in  no  way  connected  with  marine  work. 
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In  the  near  future  large  expenditures  from  this  fund  are  contemplated, 
including  an  item  of  about  n8,000  for  the  placing  of  a  pile  foundation  and  the 
building  of  a  100-ton  marine  railway  for  the  docking  of  small  vessels,  the 
present  1,400-ton  marine  railway  being  inadequate  to  handle  all  the  work 
promptly,  and  the  expense  of  docking  a  small  vessel  on  the  large  dock  being 
out  of  proportion  to  what  it  should  t>e. 

DIVISION  or  VESSELS. 

As  stated  under  "  finances,"  the  total  expenditures  of  the  division  of  vessels 
were  '^^66,479.85.  This  covered  salaries  and  wages,  subsist^ice  of  ships*  officers 
and  crews,  ordnance,  coal,  oil,  other  supplies  for  vessels,  shops,  storehouses  and 
offices,  cablegrams,  postage  and  telegrams,  printing  and  binding,  hire  of  land 
transportation,  maintenance  of  Engineer  Island,  purchase  and  construction  of 
water  craft,  repair  and  improvement  of  vessels,  travel  on  official  business,  pilot- 
age, and  other  Incidental  exiienses,  and  included  expenses  of  the  light-house 
t^iders  and  all  other  water  craft  l>e]onging  to  the  bureau,  except  the  dredges 
and  scows  of  the  division  of  port  works. 

On  June  30,  1907,  the  fleet  consisted  of  1$  cutters,  10  seagoing  launches,  2 
seagoing  centerl>oard  auxiliary  ketches,  1  seagoing  sloop,  4  gasoline  launches, 
and  14  steam  launches  for  river  and  harbor  work.  They  were  stationed  as 
shown  below : « 

All  vessels  in  commission  are  manned,  supplied,  and  repaired  by  this  division, 
except  those  loaned  to  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  and  those 
leased  to  the  United  States  Army. 

The  Kicly,  Ncddo,  Harris,  and  Clark  (Merlin)  were  transferred  from  the 
bureau  of  constabulary  in  August,  1906.  The  Walker  was  purcliased,  partially 
constructed,  for  ^000.  The  Fisher  was  purchased,  partially  constructed,  for 
^5,900 — she  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  Manila  and  Oeste  were  transferred 
from  the  bureau  of  port  works.  The  Seagull  {Bongao)  and  Sanderling  (Coron) 
were  transferred  from  the  bureau  of  customs,  overhauled  and  repaired,  and 
put  into  commission. 

The  Jolo  and  Dianay  having  been  condemned  by  a  board  of  survey,  were  sold 
at  auction  for  ^^,250  and  ^^75,  respectively. 

Of  the  vessels  out  of  commission,  it  is  believed  that  the  Picket,  Philadelphia, 
Cahra,  Ogden,  Quy  Howard,  and  Suerte  should  be  advertised  for  sale,  they 
having  outlived  their  usefulness  and  being  a  source  of  expense,  without  bringing 
any  returns. 

PBOPEBTT  VALUATION. 

1.  Present  value  of  fleet  (estimated)  is «, 847,965. 12 

2.  Stores _           206,490.27 

3.  Ordnance -     114,878.01 

4.  Supplies  and  equipment  on  vessels- _.       ..      98,079.79 

5.  Spare  parts  of  machinery __   .-  -.   -_^     _    ,     .  39,800.00 

6.  Tools  and  machinery  in  shops .           _  151,974.40 

7.  Marine  railway -  201,563.22 

8.  Scows,  lighters,  etc ^ 16,470.00 

0.  Hoisting  engine,  fire  pump,  etc 8,164.37 


Total  value,  exclusive  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  fixtures,.     2, 685, 385. 18 

In  figuring  the  valuation  of  property  covered  by  items  1,  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  10 
per  cent  lias  been  written  off  from  valuation  last  year  for  depreciation. 

Seagoing  vessels  visited  4.370  ports,  carried  14,915  passengers  and  6,976  tons 
of  freight,  and  steamed  21)0,000  miles.  There  was  such  a  demand  for  their 
services  that  vessels  were  in  port  rarely  except  for  necessary  repairs.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  there  were  11  cutters  in  operation,  but  this  number  was 
reduced  to  8  during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year. 

INTERISLAND   TRANSPOBTATION    OFFICE. 

The  total  earnings  of  vepsels  of  the  bureau  were  ^450.295.48.  The  cliarges 
were  made  up  of  rentals  aiul  charters  of  cutters,  launches,  and  lighters,  and 

oThis  list  has  been  omitted  and  Is  on  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War  I>epartment. 
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transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  Wbile  it  has  been  proper  to  talce  ves- 
sels off  routes  serving  ports  already  given  fair  transportation  facilities  by  com- 
mercial steamers,  tbere  is  plenty  of  work  left  for  the  bureau. to  perform  which 
will  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  merchant  marine,  but  will  give  the 
provinces  connection  with  Manila  and  other  ports,  assuring  them  a  market  for 
their  products  and  generally  creating  contaitment  However,  the  regular  routes 
now  operated  over  by  no  means  give  such  a  volume  of  traflic,  nor  make  such  a 
showing  of  earnings  by  the  bureau,  as  those  routes  from  which  our  vessels  were 
excluded  when  contracts  were  entered  Into  between  the  Government  and 
Ynchausti  &  Co.,  Manila  Transportation  and  Shipping  Company,  Smith,  Bell  & 
Co.,  the  Compafiia  Maritima,  and  the  Compafiia  General  de  Tabacos  de  Fill- 
pinas.  EiUtering  into  contracts  with  these  steamship  companies  has  resulted  in 
giving  a  much  better  service  than  heretofore  betwe^i  the  principal  ports  of  the 
islands  and  the  need  of  competition  by  government  vessels  lias,  therefore,  beoi 
removed.  On  the  other  hand,  placing  government  vessels  on  the  less  traveled 
routes. over  which  merchant  boats  could  not  afford  to  operate  leads  to  the  agri- 
cultural development  of  new  sections,  and  tills  development  will  eventually  make 
the  new  sections  of  such  importance  that  commercial  vessels  will  find  it  profita- 
ble to  go  there  after  trafilc,  and  thus  benefit  themselves  and  the  producers.  It 
is  believed  that  much  good  has  already  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  sec- 
(mdary  routes  and  that  there  should  be  more  of  them.  Route  3,  which  connects 
Manila  with  ports  in  Palawan  Province,  Is  the  only  primary  route  which  has 
not  be&i  turned  over  to  a  commercial  steamship  company.  A  cutter  continues 
operating  over  this  route  and  pays  a  large  percentage  of  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance. The  route,  however,  would  not  be  profitable  to  a  commercial  line.  It 
seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  as  a  result  of  the  government  enter- 
ing into  contracts  with  private  steamship  companies  and  giving  them  its  trafilc — 
in  consideration  of  improvement  of  the  merchant  service  and  maintenance  of 
uniform  and  more  reasonable  rates — ^the  service  of  the  principal  steamship  com- 
panies throughout  the  islands  has  greatly  improved.  Passenger  and  freight  ac- 
commodations are  better,  there  is  a  known  frequency  of  service,  and  discrim- 
ination between  shippers  has  been  prevented.  Not  only  does  the  public  seem 
satisfied  with  the  changes  effected,  but  the  steamship  companies  themselves  are 
pleased  and  their  earnings  are  evidently  satisfactory.  Regular  sailings,  efli- 
cient  service,  and  fair  and  uniform  rates  must  result  in  accomplishing  much 
good  for  the  Islands. 

The  sum  of  W,000  is  being  expended  to  repair  the  building  known  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port's,  that  It  may  be  leased  to  a  concerft  known  as  the  Union  Ticket 
and  Information  Company.    Much  benefit  is  expected  from  this. 

LIGHT- HOUSE    DIVISION. 

When  the  Philippine  Islands  were  taken  over  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment there  were  In  existence  34  lights  of  all  classes,  27  of  which  were  In  condi- 
tion for  operation.    There  are  now  117  lights  in  operation,  as  follows: 

Flashing  lights 2S 

Occulting  lights , 9 

Fixed  lights ' 3 

Port  lights : 28 

Lens  lanterns ^ 47 

Electric-arc   lights 2 

Total 117. 

In  addition  to  the  lights,  there  are  now  109  buoys  and  beacons  as  compared 
with  31  in  1898. 

Of  the  above,  16  lights  were  installed,  19  buoys  laid,  and  G  beacons  erected 
during  the  past  fiscal  year.  During  the  same  period  4  lights  and  1  buoy  were 
discontinued. 

Among  the  lights  installed  during  the  year  were :  Third-order  flashing  white 
light  at  Cape  Bolinao ;  sixth-order  light  at  Apo  Island ;  sixth-order  port  lights 
at  Mataja  Island,  Slalat  Point,  Ungay  Point,  Nogas  Island,  Ocata  Island, 
Ambolon  Island,  and  Batag  Island — the  latter  to  be  used  only  during  time  of 
construction  of  new  third-order  light  station  there. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  there  was  practically  no  money  available  for 
the  construction  of  lights  in  accordance  with  the  permanent  Improvement 
scheme,  but  on  January  11,  1907,  the  Commission  authorized  the  construction 
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of  a  tlilrd-order  light  on  Batag  Island,  northeast  coast  of  Samar,  at  a  coet  of 
n5,000,  and  provided  n5,000  to  be  exp«ided  in  the  construction  of  minor  light 
stations  at  San  Miguel  Island,  Isabel  Island,  and  Punta  Pata. 

Batag  work  is  already  well  under  way.  Barbier,  Benard  &  Turenne  (Paris) 
apparatus  has  been  contracted  for,  and  it  is  expected  tliat  the  light  will  be  in 
operation  by  January,  1908.  This  light  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  will  mark 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  traveled  waterways  in  the  archipelago  and  be 
visible  26  miles.  It  will  be  invaluable  to  vessels  coming  from  Australia,  army 
transports  from  the  United  States,  and  all  other  vessels  passing  through  San 
Bernadino  Straits  en  route  to  Manila  or  other  Philippine  ports. 

Work  at  San  Miguel  Island  is  also  under  way,  and  it  is  expected  tliat  this 
station  will  be  completed  in  October,  1907. 

Construction  of  the  lights  on  Isabel  Island  and  at  Punta  Pata  will  be  com- 
menced in  the  near  future. 

When  the  third-order  light  on  Batag  Island  and  the  lights  on  San  Miguel  and 
Isabel  islands  are  in  operation  a  vessel  **  picking  up  "  Batag  light  26  miles  at 
sea  and  passing  through  San  Bernadino  Strait  will  not  lose  i^ht  of  a  light 
during  the  passage  to  Manila. 

The  small  machine  shop  of  this  division  has  done  much  valuable  work  repair- 
ing delicate  light-house  apparatus,  constructing  clockwork  for  occulting  and 
flashing  lights,  etc.  It  is  specially  fitted  for  the  manufacture  and  repair  of 
parts  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  purchased  abroad  at  great  expense. 
The  work  is  done  entirely  by  Filipinos,  under  the  supervision  of  an  American 
master  mechanic.  * 

POBT  WORKS  DIVISION.  ^ 

The  following  work  was  done  by  the  division  during  the  year: 


Dredging.—Vnder  contract  approved  August  9,  1905,  532,883  cubic  yards  of 
material  was  dredged  from  the  outer  harbor  and  placed  in  the  Luneta  extension 
fill  at  a  cost  of  n27,891.92.  This  completed  the  contract,  under  which  a  total 
of  1,904,627  cubic  yards  was  dredged  at  a  cost  of  «57,110.48. 

Luneta  extension, — Under  contract  approved  August  9,  1905,  209  linear  feet 
of  timber  bulkhead  was  awepted,  the  cost  being  f4,180.  Total  length  of  bulk- 
head built  was  4,409  feet  at  a  cost  of  f«8,180.  Riprap  to  the  amount  of  4,383 
tons  (2.240  pounds)  was  placed  in  the  Luneta  extension  revetment  at  a  cost  of 
fm,395.80.  Total  quantity  of  riprap  placed  was  79,730  tons,  at  a  cost  of 
K07,298.    This  contract  was  closed  June  3,  1907. 

Luneta  extension,  repairs  to  break  of  May  1,  1906. — ^Under  contract  approved 
May  25,  1906.  947  tons  of  riprap  were  placed  in  the  break  of  May  1,  1906,  at  a 
cost  of  «,462.20.  Contract  was  closed  June  3,  1907.  Total  quantity  of  riprap 
placed  was  4,412  tons,  at  a  cost  of  Wl,471.20.  fiSxtra  work  to  the  value  of 
K,079.91  was  done  on  the  break  of  May  1,  1906.    This  completed  these  repairs. 

Luneta  extension,  repairs  to  break  of  May  18,  1906, — Under  contract  approved 
May  25,  1906,  3,974  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of  riprap  were  placed  in  the  break  of 
May  18,  1906,  at  a  cost  of  1>10,332.40.  Extra  work  to  the  value  of  ?10,768iiS 
was  done  in  repairing  this  break.  The  government  furnished  sauale  to  the 
value  of  W,339.80.  The  contractors  have  not  been  paid  for  this  work,  as  the 
question  of  responsibility  is  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  suit 

Luneta  extension,  repairs  to  break  of  February  11,  1901, — ^Under  contract  ap- 
proved March  9,  1907,  536  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of  riprap  were  placed  in  this 
break,  at  a  cost  of  «.232.80;  also  607  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of  quarry  dirt,  at  a 
cost  of  W,335.40,  and  3,715  feet  B.  M.,  of  Oregon  pine  timber,  used  in  repairing 
the  sheet  piling  at  the  site  of  this  break,  at  a  cost  of  W71.50.  Extra  work  to 
the  value  of  f^8.40  was  done  on  this  break. 

Luneta  extension,  repairs  to  break  of  April  19,  1901, — Under  resolutions  of 
February  15  and  April  30,  1907,  extra  work  to  the  value  of  K3.75  was  done 
in  repairing  this  break. 

Luneta  extension,  repairs  to  break  of  April  20,  1901. — ^Under  resolutions  of 
February  15  and  April  30,  1907,  extra  work  to  the  value  of  «87.47  was  done  In 
repairing  this  break. 

Luneta  extension,  repairs  to  break  of  April  14,  1901, — Under  resolutions  of 
February  15  and  April  30,  1907,  extra  work  to  the  value  of  W2.31  was  done  in 
repairing  this  break. 
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Luneta  extension,  reenforcing  superstructure, — Under  resolutions  of  Febru- 
ary 15  and  April  30,  1907,  extra  work  to  the  value  of  ^94.46  was  done  in  reen- 
forcing superstructure  to  prevoit  further  breaks. 

East  hreaktcater  extension,— Under  contract  approved  August  9,  1905,  1,244 
tons  (2,240  pounds)  of  riprap  were  placed  in  the  east  breakwater  extension, 
completing  the  structure,  at  a  cost  of  W,234.40.  Contract  was  closed  May  17, 
1907,  the  total  quantity  of  rock  being  23,188  tons,  and  total  cost  ^60,288.80. 

Dredginff.—TJnder  contract  approved  December  6,  1906,  442,505  cubic  yards 
of  material  was  dredged  from  the  outer  harbor  and  placed  in  the  Luneta  exten- 
sion, at  a  cost  of  W06,201.20.  Work  was  started  in  January,  1907,  and  was 
finished  in  June,  1^07,  completing  the  Luneta  extension.  Contract  was  closed 
Jmie  4,  1907. 

Wharf  ahutments.—Vnder  contract  approved  January  12,  1907,  236  tons 
(2,240  pounds)  of  riprap  were  placed  as  a  foundation  for  wharf  abutment  B. 
at  a  cost  of  W26,  122.94  cubic  yards  of  concrete  at  a  cost  of  ^^,286.68,  1,610 
pounds  of  reenforchig  steel  at  a  cost  of  ^96.00,  and  305  tons  (2,240  pounds)  of 
quarry  dirt  fill  back  of  the  concrete  wall  of  the  abutment  at  a  cost  of  M71.  This 
abutment  failed  by  settling  on  May  13,  1907.  Designs  for  new  abutments 
are  being  prepared  and  will  be  submitted  shortly. 

Steel  whan^es, — Under  authority  contained  in  paragraph  88  of  contract  ap- 
proved May  24, 1906,  extra  work  to  the  value  of  fW0.41  has  been  done  in  prep- 
aration for  the  inshore  row  of  cylinders.  This  work  was  discontinued  on  May 
14,  1907,  after  wharf  abutment  B  had  failed,  as  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  dif- 
ferent style  abutment,  which  will  do  away  with  the  present  necessity  for  any 
further  extra  work.  About  one-third  of  the  steel  for  these  wharves  has  been 
delivered.  Sixty-eight  cylinders  for  encasing  piles  have  been  completed  at  the 
contractors'  shops,  and  six  of  these  have  been  delivered.  Pile  driving  was  com- 
menced on  June  1  and  piles  for  the  first  bent  were  completed  June  6.  These 
piles  show  greater  supporting  power  than  was  expected  and  were  very  difficult 
.to  drive,  the  average  penetration  under  the  last  blow  of  a  3,600-pound  hammer 
falling  30  feet,  being  about  1  inch.  Work  of  concreting  these  piles  was  sus- 
pended, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  piles  had  spread  in  driving  so  that  the 
cylinders  would  not  fit  over  them  witli  the  proper  clearance  between  the  piles 
and  the  inside  edge  of  the  cylinders. 

Lower  Pasig  River. — Dredge  No.  1  was  at  work  for  nine  months  and  removed 
300,944  cubic  yards  of  material  from  the  river  and  bar  at  a  cost  of  ^0.152  p«r 
cubic  yard.  Dredge  No.  ^  was  at  work  for  seven  months  and  removed  293,641 
cubic  yards  of  material  at  a  cost  of  W.141  per  cubic  yard.  The  channel  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  has  been  widened  In  order  to  permit  ships  to  leave  port 
without  striking  the  bar  as  they  make  the  turn  outside  the  river. 

Upper  Pasig  River. — Dredge  No.  S  was  at  work  for  three  months  on  the 
Napindan  bar  and  removed  36,875  cubic  yards  of  material  at  a  cost  of  W.176 
per  cubic  yard.  Work  with  this  dredge  was  stopped  in  September,  1906,  and 
the  dredge  laid  up.  The  hull  was* badly  In  need  of  repairs  and  the  machinery 
was  in  poor  condition.  This  machine  was  not  originally  designed  as  a  dredge 
should  be — the  engine  was  but  20  horsepower,  when  100  horsepower  is  required. 
A  new  design  for  this  dredge  has  been  made  and  the  plans  are  nearly  complete. 
Dredge  No.  7  was  at  work  at  San  Felipe  Nerl  for  four  months  and  removed 
133^  cubic  yards  of  material  at  a  cost  of  ^0.836  per  cubic  yard.  The  work 
of  this  dredge  is  hampered  by  the  lack  of  dump  scows,  those  on  hand  being  in- 
sufficient to  keep  this  dredge  and  dredges  i  and  2  working  to  their  full  capacity. 
A  large  part  of  the  material  from  this  dredge  was  used  In  making  a  fill  back 
of  the  river  wall  at  the  Maestranza,  and  it  therefore  lias  value  to  offset  the 
high  price  of  the  dredging.  Dredge  No.  5,  working  the  river  Jn  rear  of  the  po8t- 
offlce,  removed  2,464  cubic  yards  of  material  at  a  cost  of  W.073  per  cubic  yard. 
Material  from  this  dredge  was  deposited  back  of  the  Maestranza  wall. 

The  lower  river  Is  now  In  good  condition  and  the  plant  available  is  able  to 
keep  It  properly  dredged. 

The  upper  river  contains  numerous  bars  which,  at  low  water,  are  serious  ob- 
stacles to  navigation. 

CEBU. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1907 — during  July  and  August,  1906 — con- 
siderable delay  was  caused  by  heavy  seas,  making  It  Impossible  to  deposit  con- 
crete with  a  floating  derrick.  The  continual  pounding  of  heavy  seas  caused  a 
section  of  the  bulkhead.  In  a  mud  deposit  near  the  center  of  the  basin  structure, 
to  drift  inward.    During  September  the  typhoon  signals  were  displayed  about 
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once  a  week,  and  on  tbe  27th  the  heavy  sea  thea  running  destroyed  264  linear 
feet  of  double  bulkhead.  The  break  occurred  in  the  section  that  had  been  bat- 
tered out  of  line  duripg  the  storms  of  July  and  August,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  continued  battering  of  previous  storms  had  weakened  the  structure. 
Only  one  block  of  concrete  was  placed  during  Septeml>er.  In  October  no  work, 
except  the  removal  of  the  wreckage  from  the  bulkhead  destroyed,  was  done 
until  the  26th,  when  a  few  bulkhead  piles  were  driven.  A  second  concrete  mix- 
ing plant  was  completed  during  this  month.  In  November  no  work  was  at- 
tempted until  the  13th,  because  of  continued  rough  weather.  A  new  foundation 
driver  was  completed  during  this  month.  During  December  very  little  work 
was  done  because  of  frequent  breakdowns  in  the  plant.  No  concreting  had  been 
done  from  Sept^nber  21  to  December  29.  In  January  a  fair  amount  of  work 
was  done,  but  considerable  trouble  was  encountered  in  getting  good  gravel,  and 
the  screening  was  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and  delay.  The  buckets  used 
in  depositing  concrete  were  faulty  and  a  considerable  loss  of  concrete  was 
caused  by  misdumping.  In  February  arrangements  were^  made  by  the  con- 
tractors to  work  night  and  day  on  the  concreting.  The  gravel  ^as  improved  by 
the  addition  of  screened  gravel  purchased  from  the  natives.  During  March  the 
bulkhead  on  the  basin  section  was  completed,  and  the  bulkhead  driver  was 
moved  and  started  working  on  the  extension  of  the  bulkhead  toward  Smith 
Bell  &  Co.'s  wharf.  The  bulkhead  driving  progressed  very  slowly  because  of  a 
stratum  of  hard  sand  clay  encountered  at  this  point  A  record  of  the  various 
delays  occuring  in  the  work  was  kept  this  month,  and  the  plant  showed  an 
efficiency  of  only  40  per  cent  In  April  the  foundation  piling  on  the  basin  sec- 
tion was  completed  and  the  pile  driver,  which  was  in  a  dangerous  position,  was 
dismantled.  The  plant  showed  an  efficiency  of  only  38  per  cent,  due  mainly  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  men  to  work  nights.  The  basin  section  of  the  wall 
was  completed  during  the  month  of  May.  The  dredge  arrived  May  11,  but 
was  unable  to  start  work  before  the  30th,  because  a  casting  on  one  of  the  spud 
wells  wast  lost  in  towing  from  Iloilo.  More  work  was  accomplished  this  month 
than  any  month  previous,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  increased  25  per  cent 
the  percentage  of  efficiency  being  46  per  cent.  The  contractors  drove  a  4-inch 
pipe  to  a  depth  of  113  feet  at  the  inner  side  of  the  wall  at  the  Smith  Bell  & 
Co.'s  wharf  and  obtained  a  flowing  well  of  clear  soft  water,  which  is  excellent 
for  boilers.  They  have  erected  a  small  steam  pump  and  force  it  into  a  dis- 
tributing plant  or  tank,  thence  pipe  it  all  over  the  work.  During  the  month  of 
June  the  work  progressed  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  until  the  23d,  when  a  severe 
storm  occurred,  which  broke  the  outer  low-water  bulkhead  w*alling  and  drove 
inward  13  feet  of  sheet  piling  at  a  point  near  Smith  Bell  &  Co/s  wharf.  The 
entire  bulkhead  was  swinging  through  an  arc  of  2  feet  before  this  break 
occurred.  The  weather  continued  rough  until  the  26th,  when  repairs  were 
commenced.  During  this  storm  the  dredge  broke  a  spud  and  was  laid  up  until 
the  close  of  the  month.  Efficiency  for  this  month  was  44  per  cent.  A  series  of 
borings  were  taken  over  an  arc  east  of  the  government  wharf  to  determine  the 
proper  location  for  an  extension  of  the  quay  wall.  The  amount  of  work  com- 
pleted up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1907  was  as  follows : 

Outshore  bulkhead  (not  to  he  paid  for), — 12,511.2  linear  feet  of  bulkhead 
piling  and  174,126  feet  B.  M.  of  sheet  piling  had  been  driven  and  16,110  feet 
B.  M.  of  walling  had  been  placed.  This  work  completed  1,607  linear  feet  of 
double  bulkhead. 

Foundation  piling. — Of  foundation  piles  70,024  linear  feet  had  been  driven, 
covering  1,537.7  linear  feet  of  wall. 

Concrete  wall. — Of  concrete  4,054.7  cubic  yards  had  been  placed  In  the  sui)er- 
structure,  covering  1,392  linear  feet  of  wall,  and  15,245.2  cubic  yards  had  been 
placed  in  117  blocks  of  the  substructure,  covering  1,423.4  linear  feet  of  wall. 
Of  cement  20,547i  barrels  had  been  used  on  the  work  and  130^  wasted  by  losing 
batches  overboard.  Of  concrete  138.9  cubic  yards  had  been  deducted  for  mis- 
dumping. 

Dredging. — Of  material  41,842.5  cubic  yards  was  dredged  and  placed  in  rear 
of  bulkhead  wall. 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  work  done,  the  amount  earned  by  the  contractors, 
and  the  quantity  and  value  of  cement  used  is  given  in  Table  I." 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  wall  was  completed  from  its  western 
extremity  as  far  as  the  Smith-Bell  wharf,  with  the  bulkhead  and  foundation 

«  This  table  has  been  omitted  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
War   Department 
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piles  extending  a  little  beyond  that  point    The  fill  had  been  partly  completed 
back  of  the  basin  section  of  the  wall. 

The  original  time  set  for  the  completion  of  the  contract  was  February  1, 
1906,  which  was  extended  in  June,  1904,  to  September  1,  1906.  In  August, 
1906,  the  time  was  further  extended  to  September  1,  1907.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable  that  the  work  will  be  completed  at  the  time  now  set. 


The  dredging  was  completed,  295,549  cubic  yards  of  material  having  been 
dredged  during  the  year,  and  extra  work  to  the  amount  of  ^325.66  done.  The 
contract  was  completed  on  March  11,  1907,  the  amounts  of  the  various  items 
being  as  follows:  24,980  linear  feet  of  piling,  2,747  cords  of  fascines,  34,925.5 
tons  of  stone,  476,049  cubic  yards  of  dredging,  and  W, 714.73  worth  of  extra 
work. 

The  material  dredged  was  very  heavy — consisting  of  sand  and  gravel,  with 
occasional  pockets  of  mud.  Obstructions  were  frequently  encountered,  caus- 
ing breakdowns  and  delays.  The  material  dredged  was  placed  behind  dike  X, 
south  bank  dike,  and  the  dike  on  the  military  reservation. 

Cubic  yatdH. 

Total  amount  of  material  dredged 645,317 

Total  amount  of  material  paid  for 476,049 

Total  amount  of  material  dredged  in  excess 169,268 

Extensions  of  time  under  this  contract  were  granted  as  follows:  November 
1,  1905,  to  May  1,  1906;  May  1,  19^6,  to  November  1,  1906;  November  1, 1906,  to 
March  1,  1907. 

The  work  was  completed  on  March  11,  1907,  without  application  for  exten- 
sion of  time  to  cover  the  last  ten  days.  The  expenses  of  inspection  and  super- 
Int^idence  were  charged  against  the  contractor  for  the  period  from  May  1, 1906, 
to  March  11,  1907.  In  addition  he  was  charged  a  penalty  of  $3  per  day,  in 
accordance  with  the  contract,  for  the  period  from  March  1  to  11,  1907. 

Additional  work  was  authorized  at  Iloilo  May  17,  1907,  by  act  No.  1650, 
which  appropriated  the  sum  of  W70,000  to  be  used  in  reiiairlng  the  present 
river  wall,  constructing  not  less  than  300  feet  of  new  wall,  and  dredging  an 
extension  of  the  present  channel  and  a  turning  basin  in  the  Iloilo  River.  This 
item  of  dredging  is  contingent  upon  the  subscription  by  private  parties  of 
^25,000  for  the  same  purpose.  A  party  is  now  engaged  in  making  the  neces- 
sary investigations  and  estimates  for  the  proposed  work.  It  is  understood 
that  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  ^25,000  by  private  subscription,  but 
thus  far  no  notice  has  been  received  of  its  liaving  been  deposited  with  the 
insular  treasury  as  required  by  the  act. 

IMPROVEMENT  OV   CAGATAN  BIVBR. 

The  Commission,  on  March  27,  1907,  authorized  the  sending  of  a  dredge  to 
the  Cagayan  River,  province  of  Cagayan,  Luzon,  to  be  operated  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  river  under  an  arragnement  with  the  Compai5ia  General  de  Tabncos 
de  Filipinas,  whereby  the  government  pays  for  the  superintendence  of  the  work 
and  the  supplies  for  the  dredge  and  the  company  furnishes  the  labor,  and 
moves  the  dredge  from  place  to  place. 

One  of  the  Priestman  dredges  was  equipped  for  the  work  and,  after  repeated 
efforts,  was  finally  towed  to  Aparri,  reaching  there  May  15,  1907.  Owing  to 
parts  lost  on  the  trip  and  breakage  of  machinery,  no  dredging  was  done  before 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  time  was  employed  removing  snags  from  the 
river  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  dredge. 

INVESTIGATIONS  AND  SUBVEYS   OF  HIVBRS  AND  HARBORS. 

The  survey  of  Tagbllaran,  Bohol,  in  progress  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  was  completed,  and  surveys  were  made  at  Loay  River,  Bohol,  at  Calba- 
yog  and  Laoang,  Samar,  and  at  Lucena,  Tayabas.  Some  further  investigation 
was  made  at  San  Fernando,  Union,  to  obtain  information  in  addition  to  that 
developed  by  a  former  survey. 

Reports  were  submitted  covering  the  surveys  of  Tagbllaran,  Port  Batan, 
Capiz,  Escalante,  Danao  River,  and  of  Abulug  Canal  and  Cagayan  River. 

Preliminary  examinations  were  made  of  Calbayog,  I>»gaspl,  Port  Sula,  Coal 
Harbor,   Tabaco,   Jimamaylan,   San  Juan  de   Hog,   San  Jose  de  Buenavista, 
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Tacloban,  Pasacao,  Gnlnayangan,  Talcanayan  Bay,  Ragay  Bay,  Bantnan  Point* 
Port  Pusgo,  Pagbilao,  Laguimanoe,  liUcena,  BataDgas,  and  Dagupan. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  two  parties  were  in  the  field — one  at  Ijaguimanoc, 
Tayabas,  and  the  other  en  route  from  Laoang,  Samar,  to  Jimamaylan,  Negros. 

PASIO    HIVBB    INVE8TIQATIONS. 

By  resolution  adopted  August  22,  1906,  the  Commission  allowed  M,000  for 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  port  of  Manila  and  other 
harl>or8.  Under  this  authority  an  investigation  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  probable  cost  of  carrying  out  certain  recommendations  of  a  commercial 
committee  on  the  use  of  the  Pasig  River  and  its  walls.  The  specific  questions 
to  be  determined  are: 

1.  The  cost  of  the  erection  of  a  modem  steel  bridge  across  the  Pasig  River 
in  line  with  Calle  Rosarlo,  and  of  the  removal  of  the  bridge  of  Spain. 

2.  The  cost  of  a  bridge  for  the  disctiarge  of  cattle  from  stilps  at  a  point  on 
the  river  near  the  Vitas  bridge. 

3.  The  cost  of  the  extension  of  the  present  river  wall  from  the  Maestransa 
to  the  river  wall  at  the  moat  Just  l)eyond  Fort  Santiago,  and  of  the  fill  thereby- 
rendered  necessary. 

4.  The  cost  of  changing  the  present  river  lines  l>etween  the  bridge  of  Spain 
and  the  Santa  Cruz  bridge  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Borings  have  l)een  made  on  the  sites  of  the  proposed  Rosario  bridge  and  river 
walls.  Estimates  have  been  made  ot  the  cost  of  most  of  the  work  involved. 
The  absence  on  leave  of  the  engineer  assigned  to  this  work,  and  his  sul)sequent 
resignation,  has  delayed  the  completion  of  the  work  outlined. 

R^8umd  of  financial  statement. 

Expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1907: 

Improvement  of  the  port  of  Manila : f^423,  753. 16 

Improvement  of  the  port  of  Cebu 289,919.  ''5 

Improvement  of  the  port  of  Hollo 224,396.15 

Harbor  surveys,  ports  of  Philippine  Islands 17,778.37 

Surveys  and  investigations,  Pasig  River 3,597.09 

Repairs  to  post-office  dock,  Manila 975.64 

Dredging  Cagayan  River,  Luzon 1,016.07 

Total  expenditures  fiscal  year  1907 961,436.33 

The  above  ^61,436.33  represents  payments  actually  made.  Liabilities  exist 
aggregating  1»=20,000,  making  the  total  expense  of  the  division  r981,436.33.« 

IN    CONCLUSION. 

Division  of  vessels, — In  view  of  the  importance  of  developing  traffic  on  sec- 
ondary routes,  special  attention  will  be  paid  to  that  feature.  Several  new 
routes  are  being  considered,  and  several  more  launches  will  be  put  into  commis- 
sion in  order  to  carry  out  the  schedules  arranged. 

It  is  recommended  that  four  or  five  of  the  old  launches  not  In  commission 
be  sold,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  purchasing  a  seagoing  launch  of  the  Ranger 
type  and,  if  a  sufficient  balance  remains,  one  l>oat  for  upriver  use. 

It  is  the  intention  to  extend  the  upper  decks  of  a  few  cutters,  as  has  already 
been  done  on  the  Polillo  and  Basilan,  and  to  refasten  several  of  them.  As 
many  cutters  will  be  improved  in  these  respects  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1908  will  admit  of. 

Batan  (Albay  Province)  coal  is  being  experimented  with  on  several  of  the 
cutters.  The  results  obtained  have  been  more  or  less  satisfactory,  and  its  use 
may  become  quite  general.  Just  now  it  is  practicable  to  use  it  only  on  those 
vessels  so  stationed  that  they  can  take  their  supply  direct  from  the  mine. 
From  numerous  experiments  carried  on  aboard  vessels,  it  has  been  found  that 
by  using  the  ordinary  grate  bar  the  consumption  of  this  coal  is  60  per  cent 
greater  than  when  using  Australian  or  Japanese  coal.  The  grate  bars  have 
been  changed  on  several  cutters  and  the  coal  exiierlmented  with  until  this 

"Tables  showing  these  figures  in  detail  have  been  omitted  and  are  on  file  In 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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excess  has  been  reduced  to  35  per  cent  Possibly  when  coal  is  mined  from 
the  deep  levels  it  will  be  found  to  approximate  in  quality  the  foreign  coal 
referred  to. 

Light-house  division, — Members  of  the  light-house  board  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  large  light  should  be  constructed  on  an  island  east  of  Zamboanga  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  vessels  passing  through  ZamtK>anga  Strait,  and  plying 
between  China,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  and  Java. 

Port  works  division, — Aside  from  continuing  the  work  of  improving  the 
harbors  at  Manila,  Iloilo,  and  Cebu,  and  other  work  already  started,  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  tliat  several  small  harbors  in  the  islands  be  improved. 
It  is  thought  that  much  effective  work  can  be  accomplished  at  small  expense 
by  making  more  accessible  many  ports  to  and  from  which  a  fair  volume  of 
traffic  moves.  Survey  parties  are  doing  considerable  work  toward  selecting 
the  ports  which  should  be  given  preference,  and  in  deciding  the  nature  of  the 
improvements  it  will  be  best  to  undertake,  and,  in  addition,  are  surveying 
harbors  with  the  view  of  selecting  ports  for  railroad  termini. 

The  demand  for  berthing  space  in  the  Pasig  River,  Manila,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  imperative  that  the  river  wall  on  the  south  side  be  extended  at  least 
as  far  upstream  as  the  Bridge  of  Spain,  and  that  the  area  behind  the  wall  be 
filled  in.    Material  for  filling  can  be  supplied  by  dredges  working  up  the  river. 

The  two  steel  wharves  for  Manila  will  be  completed  during  the  fiscal  year 
1908,  and  will  give  about  2,500  linear  feet  of  docking  space  for  foreign  vessels, 
which  will  do  much  to  relieve  the  congestion  of  traffic  in  the  river,  particularly 
as  r^ards  the  handling  of  cargo  in  cascos.  Wharf  B  will  be  70  feet  wide  and 
600  feet  long,  and  wharf  A  110  feet  wide  and  650  feet  long.  Wharf  B  is 
located  725  feet  east  and  wharf  A  1,500  feet  east  of  the  United  States  army 
transport  dock.  The  wharves  when  completed  will  have  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  W00,000.  As  soon  as  completed,  the  Manila  Electric  Railway  Ck)m- 
pany  contemplates  running  lines  to  both  wharves,  and  cargo  may  be  carried 
cheaply  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  As  a  temporary  convenience  a  small  wharf 
will  shortly  be  built  at  the  end  of  the  old  fill,  where  ships'  launches  and  boats 
may  land  their  passengers  near  the  Luneta. 

S umber  of  American  and  Filipino  employees, — There  were  1,365  officers  and 
employees  of  the  bureau  on  June  30. 1907.  Of  this  number  109  were  Americans, 
1,204  Filipinos,  and  52  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  used  as  blacksmiths,  boiler 
makers,  and  carpenters  in  the  shops.  For  blacksmithing  and  boiler  making 
there  is  little  prospect  of  replacing  the  Chinese  with  native  workmen.  Fili- 
pino boys  employed  as  apprentices  in  the  machine  shops  take  readily  to  that 
class  of  work  and  give  promise  of  becoming  efficient  machinists.  There  is 
usually  a  force  of  from  150  to  250  men  employed  on  the  marine  railway  and  in 
the  shops. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  P.  Helm, 
Director  of  Navigation, 

The  Secbetabt  of  Commebce  and  Police, 

Manila,  P,  I, 
11025— WAB  1907— VOL  8 28 
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APPENDIX   G. 
BEPOBT  OF  THE  DIEECTOB  OF  COAST  STTEVEYS. 

Manila,  P.  I.,  July  /,  1907, 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  work  executed  In 
this  bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1907. 

FIELD    WORK. 

The  operations  of  the  various  field  parties  during  the  fiscal  year  are  briefly 
epitomia^  as  follows : 

WEST   COAST   OP    LI  ZON. 

The  offshore  hydrographic  survey  from  Balingasay  Point  to  Oaiman  Point, 
and  from  Quia  Point  to  Capones  Islands,  was  completed  between  I)e<*ember  1, 
1006.  and  February  27,  1007,  by  the  party  on  the  steamer  Romhlon,  and  In  con- 
nection with  this  worlc  the  topography  in  several  places  was  strengthened  and 
extended.  This  completes  the  general  survey  of  the  north  and  west  coasts  of 
Luzon,  from  Aparri  Point  to  a  short  distance  south  of  Laguimanoc  Bay,  with 
the  exception  of  the  hydrography  from  Aparri  to  Culili  Point  and  that  for  a 
stretch  of  about  5  miles  south  of  the  Frailes  Islands. 

The  gap  in  the  general  survey  (triangulation,  topography,  and  hydrography) 
between  Talin  Point  and  Cape  Santiago  was  then  undertaken  by  the  Romhlon 
and  completed  between  March  4  and  30,  1007. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Assistant  Ferguson  with  first  the  launch 
Polee  and  afterwards  the  Fhica  was  engaged  in  the  extension  of  the  main 
Philippine  triangulation  to  the  southward  between  Luzon,  Mlndoro,  and  Marin- 
duque.  This  scheme  was  completed  to  the  line  from  Dumall  Point,  Mlndoro,  to 
Baltazar,  one  of  the  Tres  Reyes  Islands,  and  a  base  and  azimuth  measured  at 
Calapan,  Mlndoro.    On  Septemt>er  1  the  party  returned  to  Manila. 

From  October  8,  1906,  to  January  22,  1907,  Assistant  Ferguson  was  employed 
In  strengthening  and  completing  the  central  triangulation  of  Luzon  between 
Dagupan  and  Caballo  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  the  work  including 
a  base  measure  near  Lingayen. 

VEBDB    ISLAND    PASSAQB. 

The  gap  in  the  hydrographic  surveys  between  Verde  Island  and  Mlndoro  was 
assigned  to  the  Marinduque,  which  had  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  new  shaft  from 
Hongkong  and  could  only  be  employed  in  the  meantime  in  sheltered  waters. 
The  work  began  on  May  22  and  after  completion  the  party  was  employed  until 
June  18  on  a  general  topographic  and  hydrographic  survey  of  the  north  coast  of 
Mlndoro  west  of  Port  Galera.  After  the  date  named  the  steamer  returned  to 
Manila  for  the  Installation  of  the  new  shaft. 

POBT  GUBAT  AND  PORT   SOLA. 

The  Romhlon,  when  en  route  to  the  scene  of  main  season's  work,  was  directed 
to  search  for  a  reported  danger  in  the  entrance  to  Port  Gubat.  This  was  found, 
and  an  additional  small  piece  of  work  undertaken  was  the  filling  in  of  the  gap 
between  the  surveys  of  Assistants  Derickson  and  Denson  in  Port  Sula,  a  valu- 
able refuge  for  the  shipping  using  the  port  of  Legaspi  during  the  typhoon  sea- 
son. This  work,  involving  additional  hydrography  and  topography  was  success- 
fully completed  between  May  13  and  17,  1907. 

KAST    COAST    OF    LUZON. 

The  general  survey  of  the  coast  line  from  Maqueda  Channel  to  San  Miguel 
Bay,  triangulation,  topography,  and  hydrography,  were  being  executed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  by  the  party  on  the  steamer  Fathomer,  which  left 
Manila  on  May  2,  1906,  and  returned  thither  November  1. 
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The  g^ieral  survey,  trlangulation,  topography,  and  hydrography  westward  of 
San  Miguel  Bay  to  Jesus  Point  and  connection  with  the  Galaguas  Islands  were 
completed  by  the  party  on  the  steamer  Rotnblan  in  the  period  from  May  22  to 
October  24. 

The  party  on  the  steamer  Marinduque  was  engaged  from  April  28  to  Novem- 
ber 3,  1906,  in  general  surveys  from  Alabat  Island  to  the  east  coast  of  Polillo 
Island. 

The  work  of  the  three  steamers  herein  referred  to  was  carried  on  amid  grave 
inconv^iiences  and  until  the  end  of  August  the  Marinduque  had  to  make  a  round 
trip  of  about  420  miles  and  the  Romblon  one  of  250  miles  in  going  for  coal  and 
supplies,  their  base  until  then  being  Legaspl.  The  section  in  which  the  ships 
worked  was  most  inadequately  represented  on  all  available  charts,  the  coast  line 
as  shown  being  but  little  more  than  a  result  from  a  running  survey.  The  water 
area  was  thickly  interspersed  with  islands  inaccurately  shown,  both  in  size  and 
location.  The  available  soundings  were  very  few  in  number,  and,  as  a  climax, 
the  summer  and  fall  deserves  an  unusually  evil  reputation  for  the  number  of 
their  cyclones.  They  began  in  May  and  lasted  through  September,  making  the 
position  of  the  ships  very  hazardous  on  this  dangerous  coast,  where  the  location 
of  harbors  of  refuge  was  one  of  the  first  duties  that  had  to  l>e  attended  to. 

The  Marinduque  experienced  five  typhoons  in  September — ^the  number  for  the 
season,  May  to  September,  being  10.  The  typhoons,  besides  endangering  the 
ships,  caused  serious  delays  by  their  destructive  action  on  all  classes  of  signals, 
trangulation  and  hydrographlc — every  storm  necessitating  the  rebuilding  of 
nearly  all  in  use.  The  poverty  of  the  people  along  this  coast  was  also  a  cause 
of  delay,  as  almost  anything  used  for  signals  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  these 
wretched  i)eople,  and  the  chiefs  of  piirties  were  unanimous  In  reporting  the 
serious  amount  of  time  lost  in  replacing  signals  destroyed  for  the  wire,  tacks, 
or  cloth  used  on  them,  no  cutting  or  slashing  of  materials  seeming  to  make 
them  worthless  where  poverty  was  so  supreme. 

In  addition  to  the  wholesale  change  in  the  representation  of  the  general  coast 
line  that  was  made  in  this  season  and  the  development  of  the  Lamit  typhoon 
anchorage,  another  notable  result  deserving  of  special  mention  was  the  sun-ey 
of  Hook  Bay,  a  very  excellent  typhoon  harbor  of  refuge  in  Polillo  Island.  Port 
Lampton  and  Burdeus  Bay  were  especially  developed  at  the  instance  of  the 
honorable  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  the  latter  offering  a  fine  outlet  for 
the  large  coal  deposits  reported  to  exist  on  Polillo  Island. 

The  surveys  of  this  season,  among  other  changes,  reduce  the  area  of  Polillo 
Island  almost  by  half. 

CATANDUANBS  ISLAND. 

On  the  return  voyage  to  Manila  of  the  Marinduque  the  party  was  ordered  to 
make  an  examination  for  a  dangerous  shoal  reported  off  Cabugao,  south  coast 
of  Catanduanes,  with  the  result  that  the  danger  was  located  and  fully  developed. 

On  June  16,  1907.  the  steamer  Fathomer  left  Manila  for  the  north  coast  of 
Catanduanes  Island,  to  take  up  the  general  surveys  on  the  north  and  east  coasts 
which  remain  to  complete  the  work  of  charting  in  this  section. 

BAST  COAST  OF  LDZON — WORK   IN  1907. 

On  May  17  the  Romhlon,  having  established  an  automatic  tide  gauge  at  Mer- 
cedes for  control  of  hydrographlc  observations,  began  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  San  Miguel  Bay  to  connect  the  triangulatlon  executed  last  season  by  the 
Pathfinder  and  Romhlon  and  extended  the  general  survey  of  the  coast  up  San 
Miguel  Bay.  On  completion  of  this  work  it  will  resume  the  work  of  last  sea- 
son in  the  vicinity  of  Jesus  Point,  extending  it  west  and  north. 

NOETH  COAST  OF  SAlfAR. 

A  party  with  a  chartered  launch,  first  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Quil- 
lian,  and  later  under  Assistant  Maupin,  extended  the  general  survey  of  the 
north  coast  triangulatlon,  topography,  and  hydrography  of  Samar  from  Laoang 
to  a  Junction,  at  the  Balicuatro  Islands,  with  the  work  executed  by  the  Path- 
finder in  1902. 

NORTH  AND  BAST  COASTS  OF  SAMAE. 

The  party  on  the  Pathfinder  began  operations  off  Samar  on  May  8,  1906,  and 
on  November  17  closed  operations  in  Matarinao  Bay,  the  work  embracing  tri- 
angulatlon, topography,  and  hydrography. 

The  operations  of  our  parties  have  now  perfected  the  surveys  of  every  har- 
bor suitable  for  commerce  or  refuge  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  of  Samar 
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political  and  military  reasons  making  this  a  desirability  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. The  island  was  in  a  badly  disturbed  condition  while  the  work  was  in 
progress,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation  that  our  parties  did  not 
saffer  any  harm  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  Pulahanes,  for  at  one  station  within 
sight  of  an  observing  party  troops  were  landed  to  clear  the  enemy  from  the  near 
vicinity.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Suribao  River  one  of  our  parties  met  with  a  sad 
accident  in  the  overturning  of  a  whaleboat,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
of  our  seamen,  the  remainder  of  the  party  actually  owing  their  lives  to  the  ad- 
mirable conduct  of  the  natives  living  near  where  the  accident  occurred,  who 
rushed  to  their  aid  and  at  the  imminent  risk  of  their  own  lives  dashed  in  and 
dragged  the  helpless  crew  ashore.  The  officer  in  charge  was  insensible  when 
rescued.  The  bravery  of  the  natives  was  splendidly  supplemented  by  the  gener- 
osity of  the  military  authorities,  who,  as  soon  as  notified,  sent  a  detachment 
of  scouts  to  bring  in  the  destitute  party  and  then  supplied  every  comfort  and 
assistance  that  was  necessary  for  the  men. 

GUIMARAS  STRAITS,  EAST  COAST  OF  PANAT,  AND  NORTH  COAST  OV   NEGROS. 

The  general  survey  in  this  vicinity  was  carried  on  by  the  party  on  the  Re- 
search throughout  the  year,  except  during  two  weeks  in  July,  1906,  and  about 
three  weeks  in  February  and  March,  when  the  vessel  was  being  overhauled  and 
undergoing  repairs. 

On  July,  15,  1906,  the  general  survey  north  of  the  line  from  Tomonton  Point, 
Negros,  to  Banate,  Panay,  was  taken  up  and  carried  as  far  north  as  Raga- 
Inmbi  Island. 

Early  in  May  the  triangulation  had  been  executed  north  to  a  connection  with 
the  Zapotes  Islands  and  Jintotolo  light  and  eastward  to  the  Don  Islands.  The 
party  then  took  up  the  hydrography  and  topography  in  vicinity  of  Cadiz  Nuevo, 
working  eastward  along  the  north  coast  of  Negros. 

SOUTH    AND    WEST    COASTS    OF    PANAY. 

The  hydrography  off  these  shores,  from  Oton  to  San  Jos6  de  Buenavlsta,  was 
completed  by  a  party  under  Assistant  Latham,  operating  with  a  chartered 
launch.  Operations  began  January  15  and  terminated  on  May  27,  the  triangula- 
tion and  topography  having  been  executed  last  year. 

WEST    COAST    OF    PANAY. 

Assistant  Manpin,  with  a  shore  party,  starting  at  the  north  end  of  the  Panay 
shore  work,  on  the  west  coast,  extended  the  triangulation  through  to  the  north 
coast  of  the  island,  and  the  topography  was  simultaneously  carried  to  the 
Bugan  River.  The  field  operations  of  this  party  began  on  January  7  and  closed 
on  May  27. 

WEST   COAST   OF   LEYTB. 

The  party  on  the  steamer  Marinduque  on  December  13  proceeded  to  Ormoc, 
Leyte,  to  take  up  the  survey  between  Leyte  and  Cebu,  a  continuation  of  that 
done  in  this  vicinity  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  previous  work  comprised 
mainly  some  triangulation  and  topography  and  a  small  zone  of  Inshore  hydrog- 
raphy. This-  season  an  azimuth  was  measured  and  the  triangulation  was 
strengthened  and  expanded  from  Bulalaqui  Point  (the  most  northern  point  of 
Cebu  Island)  to  Limasaua  Island,  south  of  Leyte,  and  the  offshore  hydrography 
developed  westward  of  the  Oamotes.  The  season  extended  from  December  16 
to  April  21. 

NORTH    COAST   OF   MINDANAO. 

The  extension  westward  of  the  general  survey  of  the  shore  line  and  water 
area  of  Iligan  Bay  was  carried  on  by  a  party  under  Assistant  Latham,  with  a 
chartered  launch.  The  work  was  taken  up  on  July  1  and  continued  until 
December  1. 

The  survey  connects  our  previous  work  about  Iligan  with  Polo  Point,  and 
one  leading  feature  secured  was  the  location  and  charting  of  the  very  dan- 
gerous Iligan  reef.  The  work  will  be  very  important  in  the  development  of  a 
country  which  possesses  very  great  natural  resources. 

SOUTH    COAST    OF    MINDANAO. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  importance  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Zamboanga  and  the  wonderful  improvement  in  the  commerce  of  this  port  were 
convincing  reasons  for  taking  up  the  survey  of  southern  Mindanao*  from  the 
astronomical  station  as  an  initial  point  particularly,  as  It  promised  to  enable 
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US  to  settle  definitely  and  promptly  the  disputed  i)oint  about  the  existence  of 
certain  dangers  to  navigation  in  the  Basilan  Strait,  which  were  a  cause  of 
grave  concern  to  the  masters  of  large  vessels  using  this  passage.  The  party 
on  the  steamer  Fathomer  began  operations  on  December  10  and  closed  on  May  2, 
having  carried  the  combined  survey  operations  to  Buluan  Island. 

SOUTH  COAST  OP  MINDANAO,  GULF  OF  DA  VAC. 

The  enterprise  of  the  American  settlers,  who  have  done  so  much  to  attract 
attention  to  the  possibilities  for  hemp  and  cocoanut  raising  about  the  shore  of 
tiiis  gulf,  made  it  very  important  to  insure  good  charts  for  this  area,  as  there 
is  no  locality  in  the  southern  section  of  the  archipelago,  except  the  country 
about  Zamboanga,  which  is  at  present  attracting  so  much  notice  and  attention. 
Accordingly  on  the  return  of  the  Pathfinder  from  her  trip  to  Honglsong  for 
repairs  she  was  at  once  dispatched  to  Davao  to  take  up  the  ends  of  last  season^s 
operations  and  extend  the  survey.  The  progress  made  this  season  was  so 
satisfactory  that  it  is  evident  another  similar  one  should  bring  the  work  in 
this  gulf  to  a  conclusion. 

To  arrange  for  improvements  in  the  representation  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Gulf  of  Davao  and  the  connection  with  our  surveys,  now  terminating  near 
Quidapil  Point,  astronomical  determinations  have  been  made  at  Pola  and 
Tinaca  points  and  Cape  San  Agustin.  Running  surveys  have  also  been  made 
in  several  of  the  trips  made  to  Caldera  Bay  for  coal  which  will  give  a  con- 
siderable addition  of  strength  to  our  representation  of  the  coast  from  Malalag 
Bay  to  Quidapil  Point,  which  for  the  present  has  to  be  taken  from  Spanish 
cliarts  that  are  evidently  not  based  on  work  of  much  exactness. 

TIDAL  AND    MAGNETIC   OBSERVATIONS. 

Elaborate  series  of  tidal  observations  form  part  of  the  programme  of  all  the 
hydrographic  parties,  and  in  addition,  two  self -registering  tide  gauges  have 
been  maintained  throughout  the  year  at  Manila  and  Iloilo.     In  conjunction  witlu 
the  insular  bureau  of  navigation,  division  of  port  works,  we  operate  the  self- 
registering  gauge  at  Cebu  and  receive  its  records. 

Regular  magnetic  oi)eration8  form  part  of  the  plan  of  work  for  the  four  large 
steamers,  and  the  reception  of  a  new  standard  set  of  magnetic  instruments  lias 
been  taken  advantage  of  to  plan  a  systematic  use  of  them  in  different  sections 
where  the  vessels  operate, 

THE   SURVEY  STEAMERS. 

The  Pathfinder  has  been  steadily  at  work  except  from  December  1  to  Feb- 
ruary 8,  during  which  she  was  sent  to  Hongkong  for  the  installation  of  new 
masts,  and  from  June  15  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  when  she  was  in  Manila 
for  docking,  painting,  minor  repairs  and  outfitting  for  her  next  field  season. 

The  steamer  Research  was  only  absent  from  the  working  grounds  five  weeks, 
the  time  required  for  two  semiannual  overhaulings  and  repairs. 

The  steamer  Fathomer  was  in  Manila  from  October  24  to  Deceml>er  5,  and 
from  May  9  to  June  15.  This  steamer  has  not  required  any  extensive  repairs 
and  has  proved  most  satisfactory  as  a  working  vessel. 

The  steamer  Romhlon  was  in  Manila  from  October  27  to  December  6,  and 
from  March  30  to  May  10,  repairing  and  outfitting. 

The  steamer  Marinduque  returned  to  Manila  on  November  3,  and,  after  re- 
pairing and  outfitting,  sailed  for  the  work  between  Leyte  and  Cebu  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  She  returned  to  Manila  on  April  21,  and  the  list  of  repairs  was  a  very 
moderate  one,  but  on  examination  of  her  starboard  shaft  it  was  found  in  such 
a  condition  that  the  inspector  pronounced  her  unfit  for  work  in  any  but  shel- 
tered waters.  When  the  steamer  was  in  for  repairs  in  last  December  one  of 
the  requirements  was  an  examination  of  the  shafts,  and  the  inspector  then, 
after  declaring  her  in  A  1  condition,  pronounced  her  **  fit  for  any  service."  The 
port  shaft  is  unimpaired  and  while  she  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  new  -shaft 
from  Hongkong  the  steamer  has  been  assigned  work  off  the  north  coast  of 
Mindoro.  The  vessel,  after  making  all  repairs  but  those  on  the  shaft,  sailed 
for  the  working  grounds  on  May  22,  returned  to  Manila  on  June  18,  and  has 
since  been  in  Manila  having  the  new  shaft  fitted  and  installed.® 

«A  large  amount  of  detailed  information  has  been  omitted  as  to  field  force 
and  work  accomplished  and  is  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War 
Department  ^  , 
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The  records  for  the  last  three  years — one  of  which  was  the  year  before  the 
Coast  and  Greodetic  Survey  fleet  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  two  coast- 
guard boats,  in  another  these  vessels  were  available  for  the  last  half  of  the 
year  only,  and  the  last  being  the  year  for  which  this  report  is  made — show  a 
very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  corresponding  statistics  for  this  augmentation 
in  our  force,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table: 

Comparative  statistics  of  field  work  in  the  past  three  years. 


1906. 


Hydrography: 

Area  dev^oped,  square  statute  miles _ 2,498 

Geoeral  coast  line,  statute  miles - 307 

Number  of  soundings. _ _.    195,004 

Topography: 

General  ooast  line,  statute  miles ._ _ 267 

Detailed  coast  line,  statute  milee _ 494 

THangulatlon: 

Progress  in  statute  miles — '  187 

Points  determined. - -  400 

Points  occupied - l?6 

Tide  stations — . 17 

Magnetic  stationsL - — 3 


1906. 


2,887 

419 

296,868 

448 


647 
776 
848 

27 


1907. 


6,406 

788 

404,663 

878 
1.406 

707 

646 

844 

48 

26 


Comparing  the  equipment  of  the  survey  in  the  three  years  contrasted,  the 
proportion  of  strength  should  be  in  the  respective  ratios  3i,  5,  and  6.  The  only 
items  in  which  1907  falls  below  what  should  be  its  showing,  in  comparison  with 
either  of  the  other  years,  are  the  quantities  under  the  heading  triangulation 
for  "  points  occupied  "  and  "  determined,"  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that,  except 
for  one  month,  the  party  organized  specially  for  triangulation  was  employed  in 
areas  which  had  already  appeared  in  our  tables  of  statistics. 

The  large  sum  total  of  the  area  of  hydrography  developed  for  this  fiscal  year 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steamers  in  Verde  Island  Passage,  Sibuguey  Bay,  the 
section  between  Leyte  and  Cebu,  in  the  Gulf  of  Davao,  and  in  the  offshore 
hydrography  off  the  coast  of  Zambales  developed  a  large  area  where  the  depth 
of  water  did  not  make  it  necessary  to  run  the  close  lines  and  take  sounding^ 
as  frequently  as  is  the  case  where  shoaler  waters  prevail ;  but  although  the 
sum  total  of  the  number  of  soundings  should  then  be  less,  as  soundings  in  deep 
water  take  so  much  more  time  for  each  cast  than  where  the  waters  are  com- 
paratively shoal,  the  figures  for  this  item,  instead  of  any  diminution,  show 
an  increase.  They  are  107  per  cent  over  the  returns  for  1904-5  and  40  per 
cent  above  those  for  1905-6,  as  against  43  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  due  to  dif- 
ference in  organization  and  equipment. 

The  final  results  for  output  of  completed  coast  line,  on  the  basis  of  one  line 
of  general  progress  for  each  mile  of  general  coast  hydrography  and  general 
coast  topography,  based  on  triangulation,  are  358,  431,  and  828  statute  miles, 
respectively,  for  the  past  three  years,  the  sum  total  now  completed  being  2,474 
statute  miles,  or  21.5  per  cent  of  the  total  general  coast  line  of  the  Philippinei?. 
Adding  to  the  foregoing  the  1,254  miles  of  Spanish  and  British  surveys,  which 
are  considered  sufficient  for  the  present  needs  of  commerce,  the  total  coast 
line  charted  sufficiently  well  for  immediate  demands  is  32  per  cent.  The  work 
of  the  past  year  equaled  8:4  per  cent  of  the  total  remaining  to  be  done  on 
July  1,  1906,  including  in  this  total  the  Spanish  and  British  work  Just  re- 
ferred to.» 

COST   OF    WORK. 

The  cost  of  the  work  in  these  three  years  has  been  for : 

1905 $190, 425 

Purchase  of  Fathomer  (amount  paid  this  fiscal  year) 65,235 

Total 255, 660 

1906 259, 027 

1907 272, 381 


^A  sketch  showing  the  hydrographic  and  topographic  surveys  and  triangula- 
tion effected  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  June  30,  1907,  has  been 
omitted  and  is  on  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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OFFICE   WOBK. 

To  insure  the  speediest  possible  preparation,  and  communication  to  the  public 
of  the  results  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  preliminary  office  work,  so  far  as 
practicable,  is  completed  in  the  islands  and  the  office  in  Manila  is  organized 
with  this  purpose  steadily  in  view.  The  office  divisions  are  ttie  computing, 
cliart  construction,  nautical,  and  correspondence  and  property.  The  director 
exercises  general  direction  over  all  the  divisions,  decides  on  working  grounds 
for  the  field  parties,  preparing  specifications  for  the  operations,  plans  schemes 
for  charts,  correction  pieces  and  recommendations  for  new  edition,  revises 
chart  drawings  and  nautical  information  prepared  for  publication,  examines 
results  of  field  operations,  passes  on  all  requisitions  for  supplies  and  repairs 
and  ^e  allotments  and  expenditures  required  for  the  Survey. 

COMPUTING    DIVISION. 

This  division  takes  charge  of  all  the  survey  records  (except  topograi^ical 
and  hydrographical  sheets),  receipting  for  and  registering  all  entries  and  pre- 
paring for  forwarding  to  Washington  all  records  required  there,  except  in  the 
classes  just  enumerated.  When  computations  of  the  results  of  the  survey 
have  been  made  in  the  field  they  are  verified  in  this  division,  which  supple- 
ments any  deficiency;  and  prepares  all  the  physical  and  geographical  data 
necessary  for  chart  construction.  Data  is  prepared  here  for  the  exteusimi  of 
field  surveys  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  liydrographic  and  topog**aphic 
sheets  which  are  gotten  ready  in  the  chart  division  for  the  use  of  the  field 
partiea 

From  here  is  supplied  most  of  the  responses  to  the  requests  that  are  con- 
stantly being  received  from  the  army,  civil  bureaus  and  public  for  information 
for  engineering,  cadastral,  and  general  improvement  purposes. 

CHART   CON8TRDCTION. 

This  division  has  charge  of  all  operations  connected  with  the  preparation 
of  charts;  in  it  are  received  for  transmission  to  the  Washington  office  all  the 
topographic  and  hydrographic  sheets  of  the  survey;  sheets  not  inked  in  the 
field  are  completed,  using  the  corrected  data  received  from  the  computing  divi- 
sion, and  the  final  verification  of  topographic  and  hydrographic  sheets  is  made. 
The  drawings  for  new  charts  are  constructed  here  and  prepared  for  publica- 
tion In  Washington,  and  hydrographic  and  topographic  sheets  containing  all 
available  data  are  prepared  for  the  field  parties,  as  also  miscellaneous  tracings 
and  drawings  required  from  time  to  time  by  the  office,  or  furnished  officially 
for  other  offices  of  the  General  Insular  Government. 

Chart  drawings  forwarded  to  Washington  for  printing,  July  /,  1906,  to  June  SO, 

1901. 


No. 


Title. 


4240     Manila  and  Subic  bays. 

4257     Anchorages  In  vicinity  of  Verde  Island  Passage. 

4442     Port  Bomblon  (new  edition,  entirely  redrawn). 

4640  Maialag  Bay. 

4619     Eastern  part  of  niana  Bay  (new  edition,  entirely  redrawn). 

4440     Port  Palapag  and  Laoang  Bay. 

4719     Surlgao  Strait  (addition  for  new  edition) . 

4645     Vicinity  of  Zamboanga. 

4266  Ports  Masinloc  and  Matalvl  (new  edition,  almost  entirely  redrawn), 

4267  PagbHao  and  Lagulmanoc  bays,  and  Lucena  anchorage. 

4641  Murcielagos  Bay  (new  edition,  entirely  redrawn). 
4722     Sulu  Archipelago  (addition  for  new  edition) . 
4210     Dasol  Bay  to  Iba. 

4648     Vicinity  of  Davao  and  Pakipntan  Strait. 

4343     Puerto  Princesa  (new  edition,  entirely  redrawn). 

4222  I  Lagonoy  Gulf  to  Sisiran  Bay  (new  edition,  almost  entirely  redrawn) 

4243     Manila  and  Cavite  anchorages  (new  edition,  extensive  addition). 

4728  I  Western  Mindanao  (new  edition,  50  per  cent  redrawn). 

4200  I  LIngayen  Gulf  (new  edition,  80  per  cent  redrawn). 


4447 
4460 


Cebu  Harbor  approaches  (new  edition,  entirely  redrawn). 

Hollo  Strait  (additions  for  new  edition). 

San  Bernardino  Strait  (addition  for  new  edition). 

Total - — — 22  charts. 


Eight  of  the  above  are  new  charts,  9  are  complete  redrawings  for  new  edition, 
and  5  are  extensive  correction  drawings  for  new  edition. 
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4259 
4544 
4S12 
4909 

4713 
4718 
4711 
4S57 
4647 
4240 
4400 
4449 
4461 
4442 
4715 
4619 
4420 
4649 
464S 
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Charts  puhlished  in  Washington,  July  1,  1906,  to  June  SO,  1907, 

Title. 

Rapurapu  Strait  (new  edition). 

SlasI  and  Lapac  islands. 

Samales  islands. 

Balabac  Strait. 

East  coast  of  Luzon  (new  edition). 

Panay,  Negros,  and  Oebu,  with  parts  of  Bobol  and  Leyte  (new  edition). 

Northern  Luzon. 

Anchorages  in  vkdnlty  of  Verde  Island  Passage. 

.4gusan  River  entrance.. 

Manila  and  Soblc  bays. 

nollo  Strait. 

Port  Palapag  and  Laoang  Bay. 

Oras  to  Sula  Bay. 

Port  Romblon  (new  edition). 

Southeastern  Luzon  (new  edition). 

Eastern  part  of  niana  Bay  (new  edition) . 

Parts  of  Samar  and  Leyte. 

If  alalag  Bay. 

Isabel  a  Channel. 

Total. - 19  charts. 


Chart  drawings  in  progress,  June  SO,  J 907, 


No. 


Title. 


Stateof 
progress, 
in  per- 
centage. 


4416 
4714 
4717 
4718 
4223 
4^1 
4426 
4715 


notlo  and  Guimaras  straits 

Mindoro  and  adjacent  coasts. 

OuyoB  and  Oagayanes  islands. 

Eastern  Luzon 

Daet  to  Sisiran  Bay,  San  Miguel  Bay  and  approaches  to  Nueva  Caceres.. 

Oatarman  to  Oras 

Southwest  coast  of  Leyte,  Ormoc  to  Maasin __ 

Southeastern  Luzon _ 

Total -. 9  chart  drawings. 


95 
00 
55 
16 
40 
40 
80 


NAUTICAL  DIVISION. 

This  diTision  has  charge  of  the  receipt,  hand  corrections,  and  issue  of  all  the 
charts  and  nautical  publications  of  the  survey.  Here  are  prepared  and  cor- 
rected to  date  the  sailing  directions  for  the  archipelago;  the  notices  to  mariners 
which  give  the  earliest  possible  information  of  every  subject  properly  affecting 
charts  which  Is  brought  to  our  attention.  Files  of  every  chart  of  any  value 
for  these  islands  are  kept  on  hand  and  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  in- 
terested. Shipmasters  in  this  division  find  readily  available  for  their  use  all 
the  data  we  can  collect  and  are  Invited  to  bring  here  their  charts  for  inspec- 
tion and  correction.  At  the  request  of  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  navigation, 
the  chief  of  this  division  has  been  named  a  member  of  the  light-house  board  for 
the  archipelago.  The  ship  records  and  reports  are  filed  in  this  division :  which 
also  assists  in  the  inspection  for  decision  on  repairs  of  magnitude  and  for  any 
extensive  outfitting  necessary  for  coast  and  geodetic  survey  vessels. 

The  following  publications  have  been  prepared,  verified,  and  published : 
Notice  to  Mariners,  numbers  1  to  10,  1906 ;  Notice  to  Mariners,  numbers  1  to  7, 
1907. 

Sailing  directions,  Section  III,  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  and  adjacent  islands. 
1906   (third  edition). 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUBLICATIONS 

Charts  sold 2,376 

Official  use 5, 631 

Total    8, 007 

Tide   Tables 204 

Sailing  Directions,  Philippine  Islands 1,736 

Notice  to  Mariners,  Philippine  Islands 7,774 

Chart   Catalogues 116 
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This  summary  is  exclusive  of  the  number  of  publications  sent  to  Washington 
for  distribution.  The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  charts  sold  this  year  over  the 
sales  for  last  year  is  34  i)er  cent. 

00BRE8PONDENCE   AND  PBOPERTT    DIVISION. 

This  division  has  charge  of  all  the  clerical  and  property  operations  of  the 
survey.  The  difference  in  requirements  of  the  two  departments  under  which 
we  are  operating  makes  an  unusually  heavy  amount  of  clerical  labor  when 
compared  to  ordinary  coast  and  geodetic  survey  requirements. 

In  the  office  sections  Just  nmned  throughout  the  year  Mr.  E.  R.  Frisby.  chief 
computer,  has  been  In  charge  of  the  computing  division ;  Mr.  John  Bach,  chief 
cartographer,  has  had  charge  of  the  chart  construction  division;  Capt.  John  C. 
Dow,  nautical  expert,  had  charge  of  the  nautical  division,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Mac- 
Donald  has  been  chief  clerk  and  In  charge  of  the  correspondence  and  property 
division. 

CONCLUSION. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Putnam,  assistant,  coast  and  geodetic  survey,  was  director  of  coast 
surveys  from  July  1  to  July  14 ;  on  the  last  date  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
E.  McGrath,  assistant,  coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

The  Joint  arrangement  between  the  general  and  insular  governments  under 
which  the  survey  is  operated  remained  unchanged. 

There  have  been  constant  exchanges  of  Information  and  good  offices  between 
the  survey  and  the  various  military  and  civil  Interests  having  common  alms, 
and  the  experience  of  the  director  Is  that  the  most  gratifying  Interest  has  been 
shown  In  meeting  all  of  his  requests  for  Information,  while  on  our  part  the 
aim  of  the  survey  has  been  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  that  propriety  would 
permit  in  giving  the  widest  publicity  to  all  Information  of  value  that  comes  in 
its  possession. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  obligation  we  feel  for  many  favors  to 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Philippine  Division,  chief  of  military  Information  divi- 
sion, bureau  of  navigation,  and  Its  light-house  and  port  works  divisions,  the 
bureau  of  public  works,  the  bureau  of  forestry,  and  the  bureau  of  customs. 

In  return  the  army  has  been  supplied  with  information  for  nearly  all  of  the 
numerous  parties  recently  employed  on  the  military  survey  made  of  the  country 
contiguous  to  Manila,  and  for  work  In  Samar  and  Mindanao;  the  bureau  of 
public  lands  has  been  furnished  very  complete  data  for  its  cadastral  work, 
and  the  bureau  of  forestry  has  been  similarly  accommodated.  Information 
has  also  been  fully  furnished  to  the  engineers  engaged  in  the  extensive  schemes 
of  railway  development  which  are  now  in  progress  in  various  sections  of  the 
archipelago. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  office  Is  being  constantly  called  on  by  other 
branches  of  the  government  and  by  private  parties  for  Information  and  results 
which  are  supplied  whenever  practicable  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our  means. 

The  sketch  hereto  attached  shows  the  progress  to  June  30,  1907,  of  the  trl- 
angulatlon,  hydrography,  topography,  latitude  and  longitude  work  executed  by 
the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Very  resi)ectfully, 

John  E.  McGbath, 
Director  of  Coast  Surveys. 

To  the  honorable  the  Secrktaby  or  CTommebce  and  Police. 

ManUa,  P.  /. 
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LAWS  AND  BEGUIiATIONS   REL.ATING  TO  PUBLIC 
liANDS  IN  THE  PHIIilPPINE  ISLANDS. 

AREA  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

The  first  Philippine  Commission,  usually  known  as  the  Schurman  Ck)mmls- 
sion.  In  its  report  states  (Part  IV,  p.  91)  : 

"It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  data  or  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  public  lands  and  other  public  property  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
Government  as  sovereign  in  the  archipelago.  ♦  ♦  ♦  From  general  informa- 
ti<m  gathered  from  various  sources,  particularly  from  natives  acquainted  with 
ttie  provinces, .  the  opinion  has  been  formed  that  the  public  domain  in  the 
archipelago  is  very  large.  Some  place  it  as  high  as  one-half  of  the  area  of  the 
archipelago. 

"  For  the  most  part  these  lands  are  in  the  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  islands,  being  the  mountains,  the  uplands,  and  other  lands  more 
or  leas  remote  from  means  of  communication.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
of  the  province  of  La  Union,  which,  with  respect  to  mountains,  uplands,  and 
remote  lands,  may  be  taken  as  an  average  mountain  province,  one-half  is  pub- 
lic domain.  These  lands  are  wild  and  wooded,  in  many  cases  with  valuable 
growing  timber  standing  upon  them.  The  mines  of  coal,  iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  other  mineral  deposits,  which  by  many  are  believed  to  abound  in  the 
islands,  are  in  a  large  measure,  it  is  said,  to  be  found  upon  this  public  domain. 
So  far  as  has  been  learned,  the  surveys  of  this  land  have  been  meager  and 
very  incomplete.  When  proper  means  of  communication  have  been  developed 
and  proper  measures  adopted  for  taking  advantage  of  the  b^iefits  of  these 
lands  they  will  doubtless  form  a  large  reserve  source  for  the  benefit  of  the 
goremment  of  the  islands." 

The  first  report  of  the  Taft  Commission,  which  bears  date  of  November  30, 
1900,  contains  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  public  lands :  **  The  total 
amount  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  approximately  29,694,500  hectares, 
or  73,346,416  acres.  Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  about  2,000,000  hec- 
tares, or  about  4,940,000  acres,  are  owned  by  individuals,  leaving  in  public  lands 
27,694,500  hectares,  or  68,405,415  acres.  The  land  has  not  been  surveyed  and 
these  are  mere  estimates.  Of  the  public  lands  there  are  about  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  forest  land  as  there  is  waste  land.  The  land  is  most  fertile  and 
for  tiie  greater  part  naturally  irrigated.  There  was  a  very  great  demand  for 
this  land,  but  owing  to  the  irregularities,  frauds,  and  delays  in  the  Spanish 
system,  the  natives  generally  abandoned  efforts  to  secure  a  good  title  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  remaining  on  the  land  as  simple  squatters,  subject  to 
eviction  by  the  State.  In  1894  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  reported  to  the 
Queen  of  Spain  that  there  were  about  200,000  squatters  on  the  public  lands, 
but  it  is  thought  by  employees  in  the  forestry  bureau,  who  have  been  in  a 
position  to  know,  that  there  are  fully  double  that  number.  In  the  various 
Islands  of  the  archipelago  the  proportion  of  private  land  to  public  land  is  about 
as  stated  above,  except  in  Mindanao,  Mindoro,  and  Palawan  (Paragua),  where 
the  proportion  of  public  land  Is  far  greater." 

Capt.  George  P.  Ahem,  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  Philip- 
pines, in  his  annual  report  dated  July  30, 1901,  in  speaking  of  the  area  of  forest 
lands  says: 

"The  Philippine  Islands  lie  between  4°  45'  and  21*  north  latitude  and  be- 
tween 116'  and  127*  east  longitude,  with  an  area  of  119,542  square  miles.  The 
Islands  are  all  mountainous,  some  of  the  high  peaks  having  an  altitude  close 
to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.    In  many  of  the  islands  the  steep  mountain  slopes 
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begin  close  to  the  seacoast,  and  to  the  casual  observer  the  entire  area  is  wood- 
land. It  has  been  estimated  that  of  the  73,000,000  acres  in  the  islands  more 
than  6,000,000  are  under  cultivation.     ( Jordana,  1890.) 

"  We  find  various  estimates  for  the  forest  area  by  former  oflBcials. 

"The  official  geographic  statistics  of  1876  fix  the  forest  area  at  51,537,243 
acres. 

"Fernando  Castro  estimated  the  forest  area  In  1890  at  48,112,920  acres. 
This  includes  all  woodland,  private  as  well  as  public  land. 

"  As  one  travels  over  the  islands  he  is  constantly  struck  with  the  large  popu- 
lation to  the  square  mile  and  the  scarcity  of  timber  close  to  the  main  traveled 
routes  and  centers  of  population.  As  one  leaves  the  main  traveled  routes  vast 
virgin  forests  are  met  with,  rich  In  valuable  hard  woods,  dyewoods,  gums, 
and  other  products,  waiting  for  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  American  capi- 
talist. On  the  island  of  Gebu,  where  we  find  a  population  of  290  to  the  square 
mile,  not  a  merchantable  stick  of  timber  is  evident,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  tract  of  forest  left  in  the  northern  end  of  this  island,  which  forest  must 
therefore  be  carefully  looked  after. 

"  The  island  of  Panay,  with  a  population  of  150  to  the  square  mile,  is  almost 
denuded  of  good  timber.  In  Luzon,  where  the  population  averages  78  to  the 
square  mile,  we  find  no  timber  in  the  vicinity  of  centers  of  population.  As  we 
travel  over  the  only  line  of  railway  in  the  islands,  from  Manila  to  Dagupan, 
a  distance  of  120  miles,  we  fail  to  see  a  single  merchantable  stick  within  sev- 
eral miles  of  the  road;  but  there  are  tracts  in  various  parts  of  Luzon  where 
much  valuable  timber  remains.  In  the  northern  end  of  the  island,  in  Cagayan 
and  Isabela  provinces,  there  are  at  least  2,000,000  acres  of  valuable  forest  re- 
maining. The  entire  east  coast  of  Luzon,  from  the  northern  end  as  far  south 
as  Atimonan,  comprising  several  million  acres,  is  practically  a  virgin  forest 
In  northwestern  Luzon  very  little  merchantable  timber  is  left,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  slopes  libove  3,000  feet,  where  we  found  a  species  of  pine  ( Pinus 
InsulaHs)  flourishing,  all  ages  mingled  together.  The  maximum  pines  seen 
were  close  to  4  feet  in  diameter  and  more  than  100  feet  in  height.  Here  the 
pine  obtains  a  diameter  of  12  inches  in  about  twenty  years.  Almost  every 
acre  of  these  northwestern  mountains  is  burnt  over  each  year  liy  the  savages, 
but  the  larger  pines  seem  to  survive  these  repeated  scorchlngs.  Through 
central  Luzon  the  timber  has  been  cut  away,  leaving  small  tracts  of  fairly  good 
forest  in  a  few  places.  In  southern  Luzon,  in  Tayabas,  and  the  Camarines,  we 
find  some  large  tracts  fairly  well  covered  with  a  variety  of  valuable  tree 
species. 

"As  we  enter  the  southwestern  islands,  extending  from  Mindoro  through  to 
Paragua,  we  leave  the  more  traveled  routes  and  find  a  sparsely  settled  region 
where  the  virgin  forests  have  been  apparently  untouched.  In  this  group  you 
will  find  upward  of  4,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  extending  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains.  Some  cutting  has  been  done  in  this 
region,  but  it  has  amounted  to  a  mere  thinning  of  the  edges  of  the  forest  This 
group  of  islands  is  celebrated  for  the  great  quantity  of  narra,  or  Philippine 
mahogany,  molave,  ipil,  and  calantas  (the  Philippine  cedar).  Here  we  find 
valuable  hard  woods  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter  with  magnificent  clear  trunks  for 
80  feet  up  to  the  first  limb.  As  a  rule  we  find  all  over  the  islands  that  the 
largest  trees  have  not  been  felled,  owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  handling 
heavy  timbers.  Very  little  cleared  land  is  found  in  Mindoro.  Its  reputation 
as  a  death  trap  for  white  men  will  change,  as  a  few  hundred  square  miles  are 
cleared  of  timber  and  its  rich  soil  devoted  to  agriculture.  A  vigorous  thinning 
of  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  present  forest  growth  of  Mindoro  and  Paragua 
would  make  them  much  more  salubrious  than  at  present.  The  island  of  Min- 
danao, with  an  area  of  more  than  23,000,000  acres,  is  almost  entirely  cover«i 
by  forest  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  of  this  island  is  found  In  coast 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  the  region  in  the  north  surrounding  the  Laguna  de 
Lanao,  where  we  find  a  large  population  of  Moros.  Very  little  timber  has  been 
cut  in  this  island,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  distance  to  market 
It  would  be  safe  to  estimate  at  least  10,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest  for  this 
island  alone.  The  southern  part  of  this  island,  in  the  region  southeast  of 
Gotabato,  is  noted  for  its  gutta-percha,  rubber,  and  other  gums.  More  than 
$300,000  was  paid  at  Gotabato  for  these  gums  last  year,  all  of  which  product 
was  shipped  to  Singapore.  There  are  a  number  of  rivers  in  this  island  suffi- 
ciently large  for  log-driving  purposes. 

"Of  the  other  larger  islands  we  find  valuable  forests  in  the  islands  of  Leyte 
and  Samar.    The  island  of  Negros  has  been  cut  over  rather  thoroughly  for  a 
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great  many  years,  and  It  will  not  be  long  before  it  will  be  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  island  of  Cebu,  If  the  forests  are  not  protected.  This  island  (Negros), 
prior  to  June,  1901,  was  under  a  separate  government  with  its  own  forestry 
serrice.  The  forestry  bureau  at  Manila  now  has  Jurisdiction  in  this  island, 
and  will  promptly  Introduce  the  forestry  officials  trained  at  Manila,  enforce 
there  the  forestry  regulations,  and  protect  what  is  left  of  their  forests.  We 
may  safely  estimate  that  there  are  at  least  20,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest 
in  these  islands,  with  an  average  of  at  least  15,000  feet  board  measure  of 
valuable  hard  wood  to  the  acre. 

"  Up  to  the  present  date  the  Bureau  has  listed  665  native  tree  species,  of  sev- 
eral hundred  of  which  little  more  is  known  than  their  names.  During  the 
past  year  about  160  different  native  woods  have  entered  the  market,  the 
most  valuable  of  which  for  construction  purposes  is  molave.  Molave,  ipil, 
yacal,  and  dungon  are  remarkable  for  their  durability  and  strength.  The 
qualities  of  a  few  of  these  woods  are  very  well  known  to  the  natives,  and  the 
specifications  for  the  ipain  timbers  in  house  construction  carefully  provide 
that  the  timbers  used  shall  be  some  of  these  mentioned.  In  addition  to  their 
value  In  ordinary  construction  they  have  exceptional  qualities  when  used  as 
paving  blocks.  Two  of  the  bridges  in  Manila  were  paved  with  molave  blocks 
about  six  years  ago,  have  been  subjected  to  the  heaviest  traffic  in  the  city,  and, 
apparently,  at  the  present  date,  not  a  single  block  has  been  splintered.  The 
calantas,  or  Philippine  cedar,  is  almost  entirely  used  In  making  cigar  boxes. 
Narra,  tindalo,  acle,  and  luan  are  used  principally  as  furniture  woods.  Betis, 
aranga,  and  dungon  are  generally  used  as  piles,  for  which  there  is  a  great 
demand  in  the  Manila  market.  The  other  important  construction  woods  are 
baticulin,  batitinan,  amuguis,  guijo,  apitong,  panao,  sacat,  balacat,  malabulac, 
and  malasantol." 

NOTES    ON    GEOGRAPHY   AND   POPULATION    IN   THE   PHILIPPINES. 

"Philippine  Islands:  Magellan  landed  in  Cebu  1521;  Manila  occupied  1665 
by  Salcedo.  Latitude  4°  45'  north  to  21°  north ;  longitude  116°  east  to  127** 
east.  Charts  show  948  to  1,725  Islands.  Areas  given  by  Philippine  Commission, 
110,542  square  miles." 

1874 :  Acres. 

Vidal-Area-Map-Coella 71, 989, 386 

Map,  Hydrographic  Office 73,345,415 

Per  annual  statement 73, 009, 495 

Geographic  statistics. 

1876: 

Area 69, 756, 245 

City  property 432, 62S 

Cultivated  land 5, 632, 641 

Uncultivated  land 12, 153, 746 

Forest  land 51,  537, 243 

1880: 

Jordana,  area  approximated 69,160,000 

Area  cultivated  land 6, 175, 000 

Fernando  Castro,  forest  area 48,112.920 

Land  occupied  by  Moros  and  independent  tribes 24, 700, 000 

The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  in  his  annual  report  dated  Septem- 
ber 1,  1903,  makes  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  area  of  the  public 
domain: 

"Accurate  information  on  this  subject  can  not  be  furnished  at  the  present 
time,  because  of  the  lack  of  a  proper  system  of  surveys  and  of  any  trustworthy 
data  among  the  Spanish  land  titles  in  my  custody. 

"  Nearly  two  years  ago  I  made  an  examination  of  the  writings  of  a  number 
of  Spanish  officials  who  had  served  in  the  Philippines,  and  upon  their  state- 
ments estimated  the  total  area  of  the  islands  at  about  72,000,000  or  73,000,000 
acres. 

"  The  only  information  I  have  in  regard  to  the  area  of  lands  now  In  private 
ownership  is  based  upon  statements  of  persons  who  were  bom  in  the  islands  and 
who  were  employed  in  the  Inspecci6n  General  de  Montes,  which  office  was  the 
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predecessor,  under  the  Spanish  Government,  of  the  present  bureau  of  forestrj. 
These  persons  estimated  that  the  area  in  private  ownership  did  not  exceed 
32,000,000  acres. 

^'Assuming  the  correctness  of  my  estimate  of  73,000,000  acres  for  the  total  area 
of  the  islands,  that  would  leave  61,000,000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  public 
domain. 

"  The  chief  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  estimates  the  forest  lands  on  the  public 
domain  at  about  40,000,000  acres.  This  would  leave  an  area  of  21/)00,000  acres 
of  land  not  forested,  the  most  of  which  is  agricultural  in  charact^,  and  which 
will  be  subject  to  disposal  under  the  law  permitting  leasing,  selling,  and  home- 
steEiding  as  soon  as  the  act  now  awaiting  the  final  action  of  the  Ck>mmissioii 
shall  have  received  the  express  or  implied  sancticm  of  Omgress.*' 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  those  contained 
in  the  recent  census,  and  were  calculated  by  Mr.  George  B.  Putnam  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  are  as  follows : 

NUUBEB  OF  I8LAin>S    HAYING   AN   ABEA   OF — 

10,000  square  miles  or  more 2 

1,000  square  miles  or  more  and  less  than  10,000  square  miles 9 

100  square  miles  or  more  and  less  than  1.000  square  miles 20 

10  square  miles  or  more  and  less  than  100  square  miles 73 

1  square  mile  or  more  and  less  than  10  square  miles 262 

OJ.  square  mile  or  more  and  less  than  1  square  mile 728 

Less  than  0.1  square  mile 2,046 

Total 3.141 

Total  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands  115,026  square  statute  miles. 

Iilandt  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  having  an  area  larger  than  100  square 

milet. 


Order. 


Island. 


Luzon 

Mindanao 

Samar 

NegroB 

Panay 

Paragua 

Mindoro 

Leyte 

Oebu 

Bohol 

Masbate 

Oatandaanes 

Basllan 

Busaafiga 

Maiindnqne 

PolUlo^ 


AT... 

Order. 

8q.m, 

40.9eo 

17 

36,292  ' 

18 

6.0S1  ' 

10 

4.881 

20 

4,611 

21 

4.(«7 

22 

8.851 

23 

2,722 

24 

1,762 

26 

1.441 

26 

1,286 

27 

682 

28 

478 

29 

800 

80 

852 

81 

838 

Island. 


Jok) 

Tablaa 

Dinagat 

TawITawI 

Gtilmaras 

Borias 

Bniran 

Sibuyan 

Gtdlon 

Slargao 

Samal 

Balabae 

Domaran 

TIeao 

SlquUor 


Area. 


Sq.m, 


824 


228 
107 
190 
171 
158 
151 
147 
122 
191 
121 
IM 


The  above  areas  include,  of  course,  all  the  land  in  the  islands  and  give  no 
Information  as  to  the  amount  of  the  public  domain.  From  other  data  furnished 
by  the  census  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  agri- 
culture.   In  discussing  the  agricultural  lands  the  census  states: 

*'  In  most  sections  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  lands  used  for  agriculture, 
located  within  the  limits  of  territory  having  a  Christian  population,  are  greatly 
subdivided,  and,  consequently,  individual  holdings  are  frequently  of  very  small 
areas.  Nearly  half  the  parcels  of  occupied  lands  to  which  the  tables  relate 
(49^  per  cent)  are  less  than  one  hectare  (2.471  acres)  in  size;  while  thousands 
of  tracts,  the  total  number  of  which  constitutes  21.7  per  cent  of  the  holdings 
embraced  by  the  tables  are  smaller  than  35  ares,  and  are  being  equivalent 
to  0.0247  of  an  acre,  or  about  1,075  square  feet.  These  small  parcels  of  land, 
many  of  them  no  larger  than  ordinary  kitchen  gardens  in  the  United  States, 
are  resided  upon  by,  cultivated  by,  and  contribute  materially  to  the  subsistenoe 
of  their  owners  and  occupants;  and  the  presentaticm  of  a^pricultural  statistics 
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for  the  Philippines  would  be  extremely  faulty  and  Incomplete  were  they  not 
Included.  They  are,  however,  too  small  to  be  properly  called  'farms.'  For 
conyenience,  however,  in  discussing  the  tables,  all  agricultural  holdings  will 
be  referred  to  as  '  farms,'  regardless  of  size. 

**The  people  of  the  Philippines  are  extremely  gregarious.  The  isolated 
farmhouse,  so  familiar  in  rural  sections  throughout  the  United  States,  is  prac* 
tically  unknown  in  these  islands,  whose  inhabitants  almost  universally  live 
in  communities  and  largely  subsist  on  such  products  of  the  soil  as  can  be  culti- 
Tated  or  gathered  from  wild  growths  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  dwelling 
places. 

**This  custom  of  herding  together  is  not  due  alone  to  the  social,  company- 
lOTing  disposition  of  the  people.  It  has  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  ladron- 
ism  and  the  raids  of  Moros  that  prevailed  throughout  the  islands  for  centuries. 
The  piratical  Moros  have,  in  earlier  times,  raided  the  islands  as  far  north  as 
Northern  Luzon,  until  half  a  century  ago  Spain  put  a  stop  to  it  These,  with 
the  marauding  bands  of  ladrones  that  have  infested  the  most  productive  por- 
tions of  the  archipelago,  have  rendered  farm  life,  in  the  American  sense, 
Impracticable,  and  have  forced  the  people  to  live  in  more  or  less  closely  settled 
communities  for  purposes  of  protection  and  defense  against  the  incursions  of 
the  robbers.  This  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agri- 
cultural development  and  is  in  a  large  degree  the  cause  of  the  numerous  small 
land  holdings.  Another  reason  is  the  great  productiveness  of  the  soil  and  the 
yariety  of  crops  that  can  be  raised  on  a  small  piece  of  land. 

"The  spaces  of  land  between  their  villages  are,  as  a  rule,  unpopulated,  and 
these  intervening  tracts,  frequently  of  great  extent,  are  almost  wholly  unculti- 
vated and  practically  unused,  except  in  a  limited  way  for  grazing  purposes  or 
in  tbe  utilization  of  such  wild  growths  of  fruits,  vegetables,  or  fiber  plants  as 
they  produce.  The  average  size  of  all  farms  in  the  Philippines  is  only  &46.8 
ares,  equival^it  to  8.57  acres.  In  the  United  States  the  average  size  of  all 
farms  is  shown  by  the  census  of  1900  to  have  been  146.6  acres,  making  a  ratio 
as  to  size  of  about  17  to  1. 

**  The  small  proportion  of  land  in  farms  or  agricultural  lands,  as  compared 
with  the  total  areas  of  the  various  provinces,  comandancias,  and  islands,  is 
shown  by  the  two  following  tables : 

Total  area  and  area  of  agriealtural  land,  by  proTinees  and  oomandaneiat, 
arranged  in  the  order  of  the  magnitude  of  the  percentage  of  agrionltural 
lands  reported. 


In 

of  ma£- 

nitade. 


Province  or  comandmndft. 


Area  in  hectares.* 


Total. 


AgrlcDl- 
turaL 


Bareent 
agricnl- 
tnraL 


1 
2 
9 
4 
.5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
19 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
28 


PbOlppIne  Iilands... 


La  Laffona 

Pampanga 

Sorsoffon 

Panerasinan 

nocos  Snr 

Batangas — 

noflo . 

Bulaean 

La  Union 

Oebn 

Oavite 

Tarlae 

Albay 

OapiE 

Negros  Occidental — 

Abra 

Leyte 

nocos  Norte 

Kneva  £cija. 

Bomblon 

Bohol 

Manna  Olty 

AmbOB  Oamarlnes — 

Oagayan 

AntlQne ... 

Zambales 


•  One  hectare  equals  2,471 
1102&— WAB  1907— VOL  8 29 


29,791,784 


2,827.704 


102.9U 
224,812 
196,545 
808,987 
121,989 
811,059 
524,908 
806.807 
164,206 
602.201 
160,821 
812,006 
461,797 
452,991 
810,670 
808.289 
779,072 
844,470 
661,771 
148,407 
891,840 
6,180 
849.261 
1,308,468 
203,706 
560,876 


86,426 
106.677 
88.829 
119,771 
47.176 
117.422 
176.965 
90.220 
48.077 
180.624 
40.881 
78,928 
116,084 
108,602 
177.642 
62.006 
188.620 
56.688 
90,867 
28,546 
68,09e 
788 
106,871 
188,166 
27,194 
46,917 


9.6 


61.1 
47.0 
45.4 
88.8 
38.7 
87.7 
88.7 
29.7 
26.2 
96.0 
25.5 
25.8 
25.1 
24.0 
21.9 
17.2 
17.2 
16.2 
16.1 
15.9 
14.8 
14.2 
12.6 
10.6 
9.8 
8.8 
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Total  ana  ami  arta 


of  afrioattttial  tandy  lif  frovtaoes  aad  eqaiaadaiatati 
Gontiniied. 


In  order 
of  mag- 
nitude. 


FroYlnee  or  comandanda. 


Area  In  heetares. 


T6ta]. 


Acrknl- 
toraL 


Furooit 
acrfenl- 
toraL 


Negros  OrlentaL. 

Bteal 

Samar 

Tayabas* 

Mlaamis^ 


Bataan 

Iiabela 

Mlndoro 

Surlgao 

Masbate 

fiaallan* 

Paragua. 

Zamboanga^ 

Dapftan  • .„ 

Nueva  Vlzcaya— . 

Davao  * 

Slasal* 

Lepanto-Bontoc^ 

Ootabato^ 

Paragua  8ur* 

Banguet 

Jolo» 

TawlTawl* 


482.776 

18»,847 

1.S66.4S4 

1,646.686 

978.843 

139.Q6S 

l.S90.6tt 

1.042.216 

1.809.802 

406.S71 

184,680 

618,761 

791.504 

521.885 

605,060 

2.514.113 

23.051 

619.295 

8.062.574 

787.801 

212.898 

142.450 

108.600 


87.971 

14.787 

101.481 

120.754 

£8.200 

8.282 

67.716 

42.424 

49.060 

9.796 

2.276 

9,0S2 

10.588 

5.S74 

4.481 

16.848 

ISS 

1.741 

6.286 

628 

238 

23 


T3 
7.8 
7.4 
7.8 
6.1 
5.9 
6.S 
4.1 
t.7 
t.4 
^1.7 
1^ 

la 

1.0 
.9 
.7 
.6 
.8 
.9 
.1 
.1 


8 


•  Indading  the  sabprovlnce.  Marindnque. 

*  Comandanda. 


«  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  ooit. 
'  No  agrieoltural  land  reported. 


Total  area  and  area  of  agrloultiiral  land,  by  iilandi,  arranfed  in  the  order  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  percentage  of  agrioultnral  land. 


In  order  | 
of  mag- ' 


Island. 


Philippine  Iriandi. 


Oebu — 
Panay.. 
Leyte-. 


Marinduque.. 
Negros. 


LOZOD 

Bohol 

Samar 

Mlndoro^ 


Masbate.. 
Mindanao-. 


AU  other  islands.. 


Area  In  haetareL 


Total. 


29.791.784 


456.858 

1,194.849 
704.998 
91,168 

1,864.179 

10,610.971 

878.219 

1.308.029 
997.400 
820.124 

0.890.828 

8,076,408 


Agricol- 
taraL 


7.704 


U9.989 

294.487 

123.754 

15.508 

210.452 

,502.288 

68.160 

86.898 

89.138 

6.228 

1X7,584 

160,190 


Pttcent 
agrfcoll-' 
toraL 


9.8 


96.8 
84.7 
17.6 
17.1 
18.6 

ifia 

14.8 
6.6 
8.9 
1.6 
1.4 
6.8 


These  estimates  reduced  to  acres  give  for  the  entire  archipelago  TSfilS^A 
acres,  of  which  6,9874^  were  in  farms.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  land 
reported  by  the  census  as  being  in  farms  or  agricultural  lands  includes  all  the 
land  of  private  ownership,  but  comparing  the  census  figures  with  the  prerions 
estimates  given  it  would  appear  ttiat  most  of  the  private  land  is  ttius  included. 

The  three  estimates  that  have  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  tslanda,  placed 
in  tabular  form,  are  as  follows: 


Authority. 


Total 
In 


Poblle 
doi 
hii 


Taft  Commission 

Ohiel  bureau  public  lands.. 
Oensus  estimate 


7S,846.41S 
78.000.000 
78,616.874 


68,406.415 
61,000.000 
86,628.118 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table  on  page  5  that  but  one  prorlnoe, 
La  Laguna,  has  over  60  per  cent  of  land  in  farms,  while  the  great  island  of 
Mindanao  reports  but  1.4  per  cent  of  the  land  as  being  in  farms. 
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COireBESSIOHAL  LEeiSLATIOH. 

The  Act  of  CJongress  appraS*ed  July  1,  1902,  entitled,  "An  Act  temporarily  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  granted  authority  to  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission to  dispose  of  the  public  domain  under  the  conditions  set  forth  therein. 
Tlie  above  Act  was  amended  in  certain  sections  by  the  Act  of  February  6,  1905, 
which  changed  the  original  measurements  from  acres,  feet,  etc.,  to  the  metric 
system  of  measurements,  and  the  law  as  printed  herewith  includes  all  the  leg- 
islation by  Congress  relative  to  the  lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  present 
in  force. 

All  the  Acts  and  regulations  of  the  Philippine  Commission  are  based  upon 
these  two  Acts  of  Congress. 

[PuBLio-No.  235.] 

AN  ACT  Temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government 
In  the  Philippine  islands,  and  for  other  purposes,  approved  July  1,  1902,  as  amended 
by  Public — No.  43,  approved  February  6,  1905. 

•  •••••• 

Sec.  12.  That  all  the  property  and  rights  which  may  have  been  acquired  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Spain,  signed  December  tenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety ^ight,  except  such 
land  or  other  property  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  military  and  other  reservations  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  are  hereby  placed  under  the  control  of  the  government  of  said  Islands 
to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  except  as  provided 
In  this  Act'. 

Sec.  13.  That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according  to  Its 
agricultural  character  and  productiveness,  and  shall  Immediately  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public  lands 
other  than  timber  or  mineral  lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  not 
go  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law  until  they  have  received  the  approval  of 
the  President  and  when  approved  by  the  President  they  shall  be  submitted  by 
him  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ^suing  session  thereof  and  unless 
dlsaiH>roved  or  amended  by  Congress  at  said  session  they  shall  at  the  close  of 
such  period  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  single  homestead  entry  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  hectares  in  extent 

Sec.  14.  That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  enact  rules  and  regulations  and  to  prescribe  terms  and  con- 
ditions to  enable  persons  to  perfect  their  title  to  public  lands  in  said  Islands, 
who,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  had 
fulfilled  all  or  some  of  the  conditions  required  by  the  Spanish  laws  and  royal 
decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of  Simin  for  the  acquisition  of  legal  title  thereto  yet 
failed  to  secure  conveyance  of  title;  and  the  Philippine  Commission  Is  author- 
ised to  issue  patents,  without  compensation,  to  any  native  of  said  Islands,  con- 
veying title  to  any  tract  of  land  not  more  than  sixteen  hectares  in  extent,  which 
were  pablie  lands  and  had  been  actually  occupied  by  such  native  or  his  ances- 
tors prior  to  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight 

SEa  15.  That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorised 
and  empowered,  on  such  terms  as  it  may  prescribe,  by  general  legislation,  to 
provide  for  the  granting  or  sale  and  conveyance  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers 
and  other  citizens  of  said  islands  such  parts  and  portions  of  the  public  domain, 
other  than  timber  and  mineral  lands,  of  the  United  States  In  said  islands  as  It 
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may  deem  wise,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  to  any  one  person  and  for  the 
sale  and  conveyance  of  not  more  fhan  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares 
to  any  corporation  or  association  of  persons:  Pravidedt  That  the  grant  or  sale 
of  such  lands,  whether  the  purchase  price  he  paid  at  once  or  in  partial  payments, 
shall  be  conditioned  upon  actual  and  continued  occupancy,  improvement,  and 
cultivation  of  the  premises  sold  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years,  during 
which  time  the  purchaser  or  grantee  can  not  alienate  or  encumber  said  land  or 
the  title  thereto;  but  such  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  transfers  of  rights 
and  title  of  inheritance  under  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of 
decedent& 

Sec.  16.  That  in  granting  or  selling  an^  part  of  the  public  domain  under 
the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding  section,  preference  in  all  cases  shall  be 
given  to  actual  occupants  and  settlers;  and  such  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  in  the  actual  possession  or  occupancy  of  any  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  shall  not  be  sold  by  said  government  to  any  other  person  without  the 
consent  thereto  of  said  prior  occupant  or  settler  first  had  and  obtained:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  prior  right  hereby  secured  to  an  occupant  of  land,  who  can 
show  no  other  proof  of  title  than  possession,  shall  not  apply  to  more  than 
sixteen  hectares  in  any  one  tract. 

Sec.  17.  That  timber,  trees,  forests,  and  forest  products  on  lands  leased  or 
demised  by  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  cut,  destroyed,  removed,  or  appropriated  except  by 
special  permission  of  said  government  and  under  such  regulations  as  it  may 
prescribe. 

All  moneys  obtained  from  lease  or  sale  of  any  portion  of  the  public  domain 
or  from  licenses  to  cut  timber  by  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall 
be  covered  into  the  insular  treasury  and  be  subject  only  to  appropriation  for 
insular  purposes  according  to  law. 

Sec.  18.  That  the  forest  laws  and  regulations  now  in  force  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  with  such  modifications  and  amendments  as  may  be  made  by  the 
government  of  said  islands,  are  hereby  continued  in  force,  and  no  timber  lands 
forming  part  of  the  public  domain  shall  be  sold,  leased,  or  entered  until  the 
government  of  said  islands,  upon  the  certification  of  the  forestry  bureau  that 
said  lands  are  more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  for  forest  uses,  shall  declare 
such  lands  so  certified  to  be  agricultural  in  character :  Provided,  That  the  said 
government  shall  have  the  right  and  is  hereby  empowered  to  issue  licenses  to 
cut,  harvest,  or  collect  timber  or  other  forest  products  on  reseirved  or  unreserved 
public  lands  In  said  Islands  In  accordance  with  the  forest  laws  and  regulations 
hereinbefore  mentioned  and  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  said 
government  may  lease  land  to  any  person  or  persons  holding  such  licenses,  sufll- 
clent  for  a  mill  site,  not  to  exceed  four  hectares  in  extent,  and  may  grant  rights 
of  way  to  enable  such  person  or  persons  to  get  access  t6  the  lands  to  which 
such  licenses  apply. 

Sec  19.  That  the  beneficial  use  shall  be  the  basis,  the  measure,  and  the 
limit  of  all  rights  to  water  In  said  Islands,  and  the  government  of  said  Islands 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use  of  water, 
and  to  make  such  reservations  of  public  lands  for  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply,  and  for  other  public  purposes  not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  public  good. 

MINERAL  LANDS. 

Sec.  20.  That  In  all  cases  public  lands  In  the  Philippine  Islands  valuable  for 
minerals  shall  be  reserved  from  sale,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  directed 
by  law. 

Sec.  21.  That  all  valuable  mineral  deposits  in  public  lands  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  both  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  free  and  open 
to  exploration,  occupation,  and  purchase,  and  the  land  in  which  they  are  found 
to  occupation  and  purchase,  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  said  Islands; 
Provided,  That  when  on  any  lands  in  said  Islands  entered  and  occupied  as 
agricultural  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but  not  patented,  mineral 
deposits  have  been  found,  the  working  of  such  mineral  deposits  is  hereby  for- 
bidden until  the  person,  association,  or  corporation  who  or  which  has  Altered 
and  is  occupying  such  lands  shall  have  paid  to  the  Government  of  said  Islands 
such  additional  sum  or  sums  as  will  make  the  total  amount  paid  for  the  mineral 
claim  or  claims  In  which  said  deposits  are  located  equal  to  the  amount  charged 
by  the  Qovemment  for  the  same  as  mineral  claims. 
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SBC.  22.  {A$  amended  5y  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6^  1905.)  That 
inining  claims  upon  land  containing  veins  or  lodes  of  quartz  or  otber  rock  in 
place  bearing  gold,  silver,  cinnalmr,  lead,  tin,  copper,  or  other  valuable  deposits 
located  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  whether  located  by  one  or  more  persons 
qualified  to  locate  the  same  under  the  preceding  section,  shall  be  located  in  the 
following  manner  and  under  the  following  conditions :  Any  person  so  qualified 
desiring  to  locate  a  mineral  claim  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  land  which  may  be  used  for  mining,  enter  upon  the  same  and 
locate  a  plat  of  ground  measuring,  where  possible,  but  not  exceeding  three  hun- 
dred meters  in  length  by  Uiree  hundred  meters  in  breadth,  in  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible a  rectangular  form — tliat  is  to  say,  all  angles  shall  be  right  angles,  except 
in  cases  where  a  boundary  line  of  a  previously  surveyed  claim  is  adopted  as 
conmion  to  both  claims,  but  the  lines  need  not  necessarily  be  meridional.  In 
defining  the  size  of  a  mineral  claim  it  shall  be  measured  horizontally,  irre- 
spective of  inequalities  of  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Sec.  23.  {As  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905,)  That 
a  mineral  claim  shall  be  marked  by  two  posts,  placed  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  the  line  of  the  ledge  or  vein,  and  the  posts  shall  be  numbered  one  and  two, 
and  the  distance  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  shall  not  exceed  three 
hundred  meters,  the  line  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  to  be  known  as 
the  location  line;  and  upon  posts  numbered  one  and  two  shall  be  written  the 
name  given  to  the  mineral  claim,  the  name  of  the  locator,  and  the  date  of 
the  location.  Upon  poet  numbered  one  there  shall  be  written,  in  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  "  Initial  post,'*  the  approximate  compass  bearing  of  poet  num- 
bered two,  and  a  statemoit  of  the  number  of  meters  lying  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  of  the  line  from  post  numbered  one  to  post  numbered  two,  thus 
**  Initial  post  Direction  of  post  numbered  two  .  meters  of  this  claim 
lie  on  tlie  right  and  meters  on  the  left  of  the  line  from  number  one  to 
nnmber  two  post."  All  the  particulars  required  to  be  put  on  number  one  and 
number  two  posts  shall  be  furnished  by  the  locator  to  the  provincial  secretary, 
or  such  oth^  officer  as  by  the  Philippine  €k)vemm6nt  may  be  described  as 
mining  recorder,  in  writing,  at  the  time  the  claim  is  recorded,  and  shall  form 
a  part  of  the  record  of  such  claim. 

SEa  24.  {As  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905.)  That 
whesk  a  claim  has  been  located  the  holder  shall  immediately  mark*  the  line 
between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  so  that  it  can  be  distinctly  seen.  Tlie 
locator  shall  also  place  a  post  at  the  point  where  he  has  found  minerals  in 
place,  on  which  shall  be  written  "  Discovery  post : "  Provided,  That  when  the 
claim  is  surveyed  the  surveyor  shall  be  guided  by  the  records  of  the  claim, 
the  sketch  plan  on  the  back  of  the  declaration  made  by  the  owner  when  the 
claim  was  recorded,  posts  numbered  one  and  two,  and  the  notice  on  number  one, 
the  initial  post 

*'  Examples  of  various  modes  of  laying  out  claims. 

1.  2.  3. 


ISOmeten. 


SDiwovery 
poft 


1501 


Na2po8t. 

O — 


IfiOm. 


150  m. 


No.2po8t. 

-Q 


100  m. 


200  m. 


6  Dlaoovery^poft 


tOOm. 


200  m. 


Na2pott 

Q 


Discovery  pott  6 


75  m. 


225  m. 


75i 


No.  1  post. 


No.  1  post 


No.  1  post 


Note. — See  section  8  of  Act  No.  624  of  the  Philippine  Commission  (page  494), 
which  requires  comer  posts  in  addition  to  above. 
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Skc.  26.  {Ab  amended  hy  act  of  ConQr^»»  approved  February  6,  1905.)  TbAt 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  move  number  one  post,  but  number  two  poBt  may  be 
moved  by  the  deputy  mineral  surveyor  when  the  distance  between  posts  num- 
bered one  and  two  exceeds  three  hundred  meters,  in  order  to  place  nmnbo*  two 
post  tiiree  hundred  meters  from  number  one  post  on  the  line  of  location.  When 
the  distance  between  posts  numbered  one  and  two  is  less  than  three  hundred 
meters,  the  deputy  mineral  surveyor  shall  have  no  authority  to  extend  the  <daim 
beyond  number  two. 

Seo.  26.  That  the  "  location  line  '*  shall  govern  the  direction  of  one  side  of 
the  claim,  upon  which  the  survey  shall  be  extended  according  to  this  Act 

Sec.  27.  That  the  holder  of  a  mineral  claim  shall  be  entitled  to  all  minerals 
\vhich  may  lie  within  his  claim,  but  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  mine  outside 
the  boundary  lines  of  his  claim  continued  vertically  downward :  Provided,  l^at 
this  Act  shall  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  claim  owners  nor  claim  holders  whose 
claims  have  been  located  under  existing  laws  prior  to  this  Act 

Sec.  28.  That  no  mineral  claim  of  the  full  size  shall  be  recorded  without  tiie 
application  being  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  made  by  the  applicant  or  some 
person  on  his  behalf  cognizant  of  the  facts — that  the  legal  notices  and  posts 
have  been  put  up ;  that  mineral  has  been  found  in  place  on  the  claim  proposed 
to  be  recorded ;  that  the  ground  applied  for  is  unoccupied  by  any  other  person. 
In  the  said  declaration*  shall  be  set  out  the  name  of  the  ai^licant  and  the  date 
of  the  location  of  the  claim.  The  words  written  on  the  number  one  and  number 
two  posts  shall  be  set  out  in  full,  and  as  accurate  a  description  as  possible  of 
the  position  of  the  claim  given  with  reference  to  some  natural  object  or  per- 
manent monuments. 

SEa  29.  {As  amended  hy  act  of  Congress  approved  Feln'uary  6,  1905.)  That 
no  mineral  claim  which  at  the  date  of  its  record,  is  known  by  the  locator  to 
be  less  than  a  full-sized  mineral  claim,  shall  be  recorded  without  the  word 
"  fraction  "  being  added  to  the  name  of  the  claim,  and  the  application  beinsr  ac- 
companied by  an  affidavit  or  solemn  declaration  made  by  the  applicant  or  some 
person  on  his  behalf  cognizant  of  the  facts:  That  the  legal  posts  and  notices 
have  been  put  up ;  that  mineral  has  been  found  in  place  on  the  fractional  claim 
proposed  to  be  recorded;  that  the  ground  applied  for  is  unoccupied  by  any 
other  person.  In  the  said  declaration  shall  be  set  out  the  name  of  the  appli- 
cant and  the  date  of  the  location  of  the  claim.  The  words  written  on  the 
posts  numbered  one  and  two  shall  be  set  out  in  full,  and  as  accurate  a  de- 
scription as  possible  of  the  position  of  the  claim  given.  A  sketch  plan  shall 
be  drawn  by  the  applicant  on  the  back  of  the  declaration,  showing  as  near  as 
may  be  the  position  of  the  adjoining  mineral  claims  and  the  shape  and  tiixe, 
expressed  in  meters,  of  the  claim  or  fraction  desired  to  be  recorded :  Provided, 
That  the  foilure  on  the  part  of  the  locator  of  a  mineral  claim  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  invali- 
date such  location  if,  upon  the  facts,  it  shall  appear  that  such  locator  has 
actually  discovered  mineral  in  place  on  said  location  and  that  there  has  been 
on  his  part  a  bona  fide  attempt  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
that  the  nonobservance  of  the  formalities  hereinbefore  referred  to  is  not  of  a 
character  calculated  to  mislead  other  persons  desiring  to  locate  claims  in  the 
vicinity. 

Seo.  80.  That  in  cases  where,  from  the  nature  or  shape  of  the  ground,  it  is 
impossible  to  mark  the  location  line  of  the  claim  as  provided  by  this  Act  then 
l^e  claim  may  be  marked  by  placing  posts  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  location 
line,  and  noting  the  distance  and  direction  such  posts  may  be  from  such  loca- 
tion line,  which  distance  and  direction  shall  be  set  out  in  tbe  record  of  the 
claim. 

Sec.  31.  {As  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905.)  That 
every  person  locating  a  mineral  claim  shall  record  the  same  with  the  provincial 
secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  of  the  district  within  which  the  same  is 
situate,  within  thirty  days  after  the  location  thereof.  Such  record  shall  be 
made  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  in  the  office  of  the  said  provincial 
secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Government  described  as  mining 
recorder,  in  which  shall  be  inserted  the  name  of  the  claim,  the  name  of  each 
in  meters,  the  date  of  location,  and  the  date  of  the  record.  A  claim  which 
shall  not  have  been  recorded  within  the  prescribed  period  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  abandoned. 

Sec.  82.  That  in  case  of  any  dispute  as  to  the  location  of  a  mineral  claim 
the  title  to  the  claim  shall  be  recognized  according  to  the  priority  of  such  loca- 
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tlon,  sabject  to  any  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  record  itself  and  subject 
to  the  holder  having  complied  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  Act 

Sbc.  83.  That  no  holder  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  in  his,  its,  or  their  own 
name  or  In  the  name  of  any  other  person,  corporation,  or  association  more 
than  one  mineral  claim  on  the  same  vein  or  lode. 

Sea  84.  That  a  holder  may  at  any  time  abandon  any  mineral  claim  by  giving 
notice,  in  writing,  of  snch  intention  to  abandon,  to  the  provincial  sec/etary 
or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be 
described  as  mining  recorder;  and  from  the  date  of  the  record  of  snch  notice 
all  his  interest  in  such  claim  shall  cease. 

Sbc.  85.  That  proof  of  ctttaenship  under  the  clauses  of  this  Act  relating  to 
mineral  lands  may  consist  in  the  case  of  an  individual,  of  his  own  affidavit 
thereof;  in  the  case  of  an  association  of  persons  unincorporated,  of  the  affidavit 
oi  their  authorized  agent,  made  on  his  own  knowledge  or  upon  information 
and  belief ;  and  in  case  of  a  corporation  organised  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  thereof,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by 
tlie  flUng  of  a  certified  copy  of  their  charter  or  certificate  of  Incorporation. 

Sbc.  86.  {A8  amended  hff  act  of  Confess  approved  February  6,  1905.)  That 
the  United  States  Philippine  Gonunisslon  or  its  successors  may  make  regula- 
tions, not  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  governing  the  location, 
manner  of  recording,  and  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  possession  of  a 
mining  claim,  subject  to  the  following  requirements : 

On  each  claim  located  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  until  a  pat^it  has 
been  issued  therefor,  not  less  than  two  hundred  pesos'  worth  of  labor  shall 
be  performed  or  Improvements  made  during  each  year:  Provided^  That  upon 
a  ftiilure  to  comply  with  these  conditions  the  claim  or  mine  upon  which  such 
failure  occurred  shall  be  open  to  relocation  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  location 
of  the  same  had  ever  been  made,  provided  that  the  original  locators,  their 
heirs,  assigns,  or  legal  representatives  have  not  resumed  worl(  upon  the  claim 
after' failure  and  before  such  location.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  one  of  several 
Go()wners  to  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  expenditures  required  thereby, 
the  coOwners  who  have  performed  the  labor  or  made  the  Improvements  may, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  give  such  delinquent  co5wners  personal  notice 
in  writing,  or  notice  by  publication  In  the  newspaper  published  nearest  the 
<dalm,  and  In  two  newspapers  published  at  Manila,  one  In  the  EiUgllsh  language 
and  the  other  in  the  Spanish  language,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  for  at  least  once  a  week  for  ninety 
days;  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  after  such  notice  In  writing  or 
by  publication,  such  delinquent  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  contribute  his  proportion 
of  the  expenditure  required  by  this  section,  his  Interest  in  the  claim  shall  become 
the  property  of  his  co^^wners  who  have  made  the  required  expenditures.  The 
period  within  which  the  work  required  to  be  done  annually  on  all  unpatented 
mineral  claims  shall  commence  on  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  the  date 
of  locati(m  of  such  claim. 

SCO.  87.  (As  amended  by  ad  of  Conffress  approved  February  6,  1905.)  That 
a  patent  for  any  land  claimed  and  located  for  valuable  mineral  deposits  may  be 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  Any  person,  association,  or  corporation 
authorized  to  locate  a  claim  under  this  Act,  having  claimed  and  located  a  piece 
of  land  for  such  purposes,  who  has  or  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  Act, 
may  file  in  the  office  of  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the 
Government  of  said  Islands  may  be  described  as  minhig  recorder  of  the  province 
wherein  the  land  claimed  is  located,  an  application  for  a  pat^it,  under  oath, 
showing  snch  compliance,  together  with  a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  claim  or 
claims  in  common,  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Philip- 
pine Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  showing  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim,  which  shall  be  distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on  the  ground,  and  shall 
poet  a  copy  of  such  plat,  together  with  a  notice  of  such  application  for  a  patent, 
in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  unbraced  in  such  plat  previous  to  the  filing 
of  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  file  an  affidavit  of  at  least  two  persons 
that  snch  notice  has  been  duly  posted,  and  shall  file  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  such 
office,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  land,  in  the  manner 
following:  The  provincial  secretary,  or  such  oiher  officer  as  by  the  Philippine 
Government  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder,  upon  the  filing  of  such  appli- 
cation, plat,  field  notes,  notices,  and  affidavits,  shall  publish  a  notice  that  such 
an  application  has  been  made,  once  a  week  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  in  a 
newspaper  to  be  by  him  designated  as  nearest  to  such  claim,  and  In  two  news- 
pap^s  published  at  Manila,  one  in  the  flkigUsh  language  and  one  in  the  Spanish 
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language,  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  of  the  PhilliH>iiie  Insnlar  Bnrean  of 
Public  Lands ;  and  he  shall  also  post  such  notice  in  his  office  for  the  same  period. 
The  claimant  at  the  time  of  filing  this  application,  or  at  any  time  thereafter 
within  the  sixty  days  of  publication,  shall  file  with  the  provincial  secretary,  or 
such  other  officer  as  by  the  Philippine  Government  may  l>e  described  as  mining 
recorder,  a  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  that  one  thousand  pesos*  worth  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  improve- 
ments' made  upon  the  claim  by  himself  or  grantors ;  that  the  plat  is  correct* 
with  such  further  description  by  such  referoice  to  natural  objects  or  perma- 
nent monuments  as  shall  identify  the  claim,  and  furnish  an  accurate  description 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  patent  At  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  of  publi- 
cation the  claimant  shall  file  his  affidavit,  showing  that  the  plat  and  notice  have 
been  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim  during  such  period  of  publica- 
tion. If  no  adverse  claim  shall  have  been  filed  with  the  provincial  secretary, 
or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Ctovemment  of  said  Islands  may  be  described  as 
mining  recorder,  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  of  publication,  it  shall  be 
assumed  that  the  applicant  is  entitled  to  a  patent  up<m  the  pajrment  to  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer,  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  of  twenty-five  pesos  per 
hectare,  and  that  no  adverse  claim  exists;  and  thereafter  no  objection  from 
third  parties  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent  shall  be  heard,  except  it  be  ahown  that 
the  applicant  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  Act :  Provided,  That 
where  the  claimant  for  a  patent  is  not  a  resident  of  or  within  the  province 
wherein  the  land  containing  the  vein,  ledge,  or  deposit  sought  to  be  patented  la 
located,  the  application  for  patent  and  the  affidavits  required  to  be  made  in  this 
section  by  the  claimant  for  such  patent  may  be  made  by  his,  her,  or  its  author- 
ized agent  where  said  agent  is  conversant  with  the  facts  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished by  said  affidavits. 

Sec.  38.  That  applicants  for  mineral  patents,  if  residing  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province  or  military  department  wherein  the  claim  is  situated,  may 
make  the  oath  or  affidavit  required  for  proof  of  citizenship  before  the  clerk 
of  any  court  of  record,  or  before  any  notary  public  of  any  province  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  or  any  other  official  in  said  Islands  authorized  by  law  to 
administer  oaths. 

Sbg.  39.  (As  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905,)  That 
where  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  during  the  period  of  publication  it  shall  be 
upon  oath  of  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and  shall  show  the 
nature,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  such  adverse  claim,  and  all  proceedings,  ex- 
cept the  publication  of  notice  and  making  and  filing  of  the  affidavits  thereof^ 
shall  be  stayed  until  the  controversy  shall  have  been  settled  or  decided  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  the  adverse  claim  waived.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  adverse  claimant,  within  thirty  days  after  filing  his  claim,  to  com- 
mence proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  possession  and  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  diligence 
to  final  Judgment,  and  a  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  a  waiver  of  his  adverse  claim. 
After  such  Judgment  shall  have  been  rendered  the  party  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  claim,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may,  without  giving  further  notice^ 
file  a  certified  copy  of  the  Judgment  roll  with  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such 
other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  described 
as  mining  recorder,  together  with  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine 
Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  that  the  requisite  amount  of  labor  has  been 
expended  or  improvements  made  thereon,  and  the  description  required  in  other 
cases,  and  shall  pay  to  the  provincial  treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue  of  the  province  in  which  the  claim  is  situated,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
twenty-five  pesos  per  hectare  for  his  claim,  together  with  the  proper  fees, 
whereupon  the  whole  proceedings  and  the  Judgment  roll  shall  be  certified  by 
the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Government  may  be 
described  as  mining  recorder,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  a  patent  shall  issue  thereon  for  the  claim,  or  such  portion  thereof 
as  the  applicant  shall  appear,  from  the  decision  of  the  court,  rightly  to  possess. 
The  adverse  claim  may  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  any  duly  authorized  agent  or 
attorney  in  fact  of  the  adverse  claimant  cognizant  of  the  facts  stated ;  and  the 
adverse  claimant,  if  residing  or  at  the  time  being  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
province  wherein  the  claim  is  situated,  may  make  oath  to  the  adverse  claim 
before  the  clerk  of  any  court  of  record,  or  any  notary  public  of  any  province 
or  military  department  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  other  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  where  the  adverse  claimant  may  then  be.  If  it  appears 
from  the  decision  of  the  cour"^  that  several  parties  are  entitled  to  separate  and 
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diiferait  portions  of  tlie  claim,  each  party  may  pay  for  his  portion  of  the  claim, 
with  the  proper  fees,  and  file  the  certificate  and  description  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  whereupon  the  provincial  secretary 
or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  €k)vemment  of  said  Islands  may  be  described 
as  mining  recorder  shall  certify  the  proceedings  and  Judgment  roll  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  and 
patents  shall  issue  to  the  several  parties  according  to  their  respective  rights. 
If,  in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  this  section,  title  to  the  ground  in  contro- 
versy shall  not  be  established  by  either  party,  the  court  shall  so  find,  and 
judgment  shall  be  entered  accordingly.  In  such  case  costs  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  either  party,  and  the  claimant  shall  not  proceed  in  the  office  of  the  provin- 
cial secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Government  of  said  Islands  may 
be  described  as  mining  recorder  or  be  entitled  to  a  patent  for  the  ground  in 
controversy  until  he  shall  have  perfected  his  title.  Nothing  herein  contained 
Shan  be  construed  to  prevent  the  aii^iation  of  a  title  conveyed  by  a  pat^it  or 
a  mining  claim  to  any  person  whatever. 

Ssa  40.  That  the  description  of  mineral  claims  upon  surveyed  lands  shall 
designate  the  location  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  the  lines  of  the  public 
Bunreys,  but  need  not  conform  therewith;  but  where  a  patent  shall  be  issued 
for  claims  upon  unsurveyed  lands,  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau 
of  Public  Lands  in  extending  the  surveys  shall  adjust  the  same  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  such  patented  claim  according  to  the  plat  or  description  thereof,  but  so 
as  in  no  case  to  interfere  with  or  cliange  the  location  of  any  such  patented 
daim. 

SEa  41.  Tliat  any  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  this  Act  may  enter 
and  obtain  patent  to  lands  that  are  chiefiy  valuable  for  building  stone  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  placer  mineral  claims. 

Ssa  42.  That  any  person  authorized  to  enter  lands  under  this  Act  may  ^ter 
and  obtain  patent  to  lands  containing  petroleum  or  other  mineral  oils  and 
chiefiy  valuable  therefor  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  placer 
mineral  claims. 

Sbc.  43.  That  no  locaticm  of  a  placer  claim  shall  exceed  sixty-four  hectares 
for  any  association  of  persons.  Irrespective  of  the  number  of  persons  composing 
such  association,  and  no  such  location  shall  include  more  than  eight  hectares 
for  an  individual  claimant  Such  locations  shall  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  Commission,  or  its  successors,  with  reference  to  public 
surveys,  and  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  defeat  or  impair  any  bona 
fide  ownership  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  or  authorize  the  sale  of  the 
improvements  of  any  bona  fide  settler  to  any  purchaser. 

Bec  44.  That  where  placer  claims  are  located  upon  surveyed  lands  and  con- 
form to  legal  subdivisions,  no  further  survey  or  plat  shall  be  required,  and  all 
placer  mining  claims  located  after  the  date  of  passage  of  this  Act  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  to  the  Philippine  system  of  public-land  surveys  and 
the  regular  subdivisions  of  such  surveys;  but  where  placer  claims  can  nqt  be 
conformed  to  legal  subdivisions,  survey,  and  plat  shall  be  made  as  on  unsur- 
veyed lands;  and  where  by  the  segregation  of  mineral  lands  in  any  legal  sub- 
division a  quantity  of  agricultural  land  less  than  sixteen  hectares  shall  remain, 
such  fractional  portion  of  agricultural  land  may  be  entered  by  any  party 
qualified  by  law  for  homestead  purposes. 

Sbc.  45.  That  where  such  person  or  association,  they  and  their  grantors  have 
held  and  worked  their  claims  for  a  period  equal  to  the  time  prescribed  by  the 
statute  of  limitations  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  evidence  of  such  possession 
and  working  of  the  claims  for  such  period  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
right  to  a  pat^it  thereto  under  this  Act,  in  the  absence  of  any  adverse  claim ; 
but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  impair  any  lien  which  may  have 
attached  in  any  way  whatever  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent 

S£a  46,  That  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands 
may  appoint  competent  deputy  mineral  surveyors  to  survey  mining  claims.  The 
expenses  of  the  survey  of  vein  or  lode  claims  and  of  the  survey  of  placer  claims, 
together  with  the  cost  of  publication  of  notices,  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicants, 
and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  obtain  the  same  at  the  most  reasonable  rates,  and 
they  shaU  also  be  at  liberty  to  employ  any  such  deputy  mineral  surveyor  to 
make  the  survey.  The  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands 
shall  also  have  power  to  establish  the  maximum  charges  for  surveys  and  publi- 
cation of  notices  under  this  Act ;  and  in  case  of  excessive  charges  for  publica- 
tion he  may  designate  any  newspaper  published  in  a  province  where  mines  are 
situated,  or  in  Manila,  for  the  publication  of  mining  notices  and  fix  the  rates 
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to  be  charged  by  sucli  paper;  and  to  the  end  that  tiie  Chief  of  the  Boreati  of 
Public  Lands  may  be  fully  informed  on  the  subject  snch  applicant  shall  Hie 
with  the  provincial  secretary,  or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  Goyemment  of  tlie 
Philippine  Islands  may  be  deBcr{|>ed  as  mining  recorder,  a  sworn  statement  ot 
all  charges  and  fees  paid  by  such  applicant  for  publication  and  surveys,  and  of 
all  fees  and  money  paid  the  provincial  treasurer  or  tbe  collector  of  internal 
revenue,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  statement  shall  be  transmitted,  with  the 
other  papers  in  the  case,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Sec.  47.  That  all  affidavits  required  to  be  made  under  this  Act  may  t>e  veri- 
fied before  any  officer  authorised  to  administer  oaths  within  the  province  or 
military  department  where  the  claims  may  be  situated,  and  all  testimony  and 
proofs  may  be  taken  before  any  such  officer,  and,  when  duly  certified  by  the 
officer  taking  the  same,  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  taken  before 
the  proper  provincial  secretary  or  snch  other  officer  as  by  the  Qovemment  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  described  as  mining  recorder.  In  cases  of  contest 
as  to  the  mineral  or  agricultural  character  of  land  the  testimony  and  proofs 
may  be  taken  as  herein  provided  on  personal  notice  of  at  least'  ten  days  to  the 
opposing  party ;  or  if  such  party  can  not  be  found,  then  by  publication  at  least 
once  a  week  for  thirty  days  in  a  newspaper  to  be  designated  by  the  provincial 
secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Qovemment  may  be  described  as  min- 
ing recorder  published  nearest  to  the  location  of  such  land  and  in  two  news- 
papers published  in  Manila,  one  in  the  Bnglish  language  and  one  in  the  Spanish 
language^  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands ;  and  the  provincial  secretary  or  such  other  officer  as  by  said  Gov- 
ernment may  be  described  as  mining  recorder  shall  require  proofs  that  such 
notice  has  been  given. 

Sec.  48.  That  where  nonmineral  land  not  contiguous  to  the  vein  or  lode  is 
used  or  occupied  by  the  proprietor  of  such  vein  or  lode  for  mining  or  milling 
purposes,  such  nonadjacent  surface  ground  may  be  embraced  and  included  in 
an  appplication  for  a  patent  for  such  vein  or  lode,  and  the  same  may  be  pat- 
ented therewith,  subject  to  the  same  preliminary  requirements  as  to  snrvey 
and  notice  as  are  applicable  to  veins  or  lodes ;  but  no  location  of  such  nonadja- 
cent land  shall  exceed  two  hectares,  and  payment  for  the  same  must  be  made 
at  the  same  rate  as  fixed  by  this  Act  for  the  superficies  of  the  lode.  The  owner 
of  a  quartz  mill  or  reduction  works  not  owning  a  mine  in  connection  therewitli 
may  also  receive  a  patent  for  his  mill  site  as  provided  in  this  section. 

Sbc.  49.  That  as  a  condition  of  sale  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
may  provide  rules  for  working,  policing,  and  sanitation  of  mines,  and  rules 
concerning  easements,  drainage,  water  rights,  right  of  way,  right  of  Govon- 
ment  survey  and  inspection,  and  other  necessary  means  to  their  complete 
development  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  those  condi- 
tions shall  be  fully  expressed  in  the  patent  The  Philippine  Commission  or  its 
successors  are  hereby  further  empowered  to  fix  the  bonds  of  deputy 'mineral 
surveyors. 

Sec.  60.  That  whenever  by  priority  of  possession  rights  to  the  use  of  water 
for  mining,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and 
accrued  and  the  same  are  recognised  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs^ 
laws,  and  the  decisions  of  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested 
rights  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  same,  and  the  right  of  way  for 
the  construction  of  ditches  and  canals  for  the  purposes  herein  specified  is 
acknowledged  and  confirmed,  but  whenever  any  person,  in  the  construction  of 
any  ditch  or  canal,  injures  or  damages  the  possession  of  any  settler  on  the 
public  domain,  the  party  committing  such  injury  or  damage  shall  be  liable  to 
the  party  injured  for  such  injury  or  damage. 

Sec.  51.  That  all  patents  granted  shall  he  subject  to  any  vested  and  accrued 
water  rights,  or  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  connection  with  such 
water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  under  or  recognized  by  the  preceding 
section. 

Sec.  52.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to 
establish  land  districts  and  provide  for  the  appointment  of  the  necessary  officers 
wherever  they  may  deem  the  same  necessary  for  the  public  convenience,  and  to 
further  provide  that  in  districts  where  land  offices  are  established  proceedings 
required  by  this  Act  to  be  had  before  provincial  officers  shall  be  had  bef<»e  the 
proper  officers  of  such  land  offices. 

SEa  58.  (As  amended  hy  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1906 f)  That 
every  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  ndio  is  a  dtisen  of  the  United 
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States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  who  has  acquired  the  right  of  a  native  of 
said  Islands  nndor  and  by  virtae  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or  any  association  of 
persons  severally  qualified  as  above,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  proper  pro- 
vincial treasurer,  have  the  right  to  enter  any  quantity  of  vacant  coal  lands  of 
said  Islands,  not  otherwise  appropriated  or  reserved  by  competent  authority, 
not  exceeding  sixty-four  hectares  to  such  individual  person,  or  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  hectares  to  such  association,  upon  payment  to  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer  or  the  collector  of  internal  revenue,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  not 
less  than  fifty  pesos  per  hectare  for  such  lands,  where  the  same  shall  be  sit- 
uated more  than  twenty-five  kilometers  from  any  completed  railroad  or  avail- 
able harbor  or  navigable  stream,  and  not  less  than  one  hundred  pesos  per 
hectare  of  such  land  as  shall  be  within  twenty-five  kilometers  of  such  road, 
harbor,  or  stream:  Provided^  That  such  entries  shall  be  taken  in  squares  of 
sixteen  or  sixty-four  hectares,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  the  public-land  surveys  of  the  said  Islands  in  plotting  legal  sub- 
divisions. 

Bbc.  &4.  That  any  person  or  association  of  persons,  severally  qualified  as 
above  provided,  who  have  opened  and  improved,  or  shall  hereafter  open  and 
improve,  any  coal  mine  or  mines  upon  the  public  lands,  and  shall  be  in  actual 
possession  of  the  same,  shall  be  ^ititled  to  a  preference  right  of  entry  under 
the  preceeding  section  of  the  mines  so  opened  and  improved. 

Ssc.  56.  That  all  claims  under  the  preceding  section  must  be  presented  to  the 
proper  provincial  secretary  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  actual  posses- 
sion and  the  commencement  of  improvements  on  the  land  by  the  filing  of  a 
declaratory  statement  therefor;  and  where  the  improvements  shall  have  been 
made  prior  to  the  expiration  of  three  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  sixty  days  firom  the  expiration  of  such  three  months  shall  be  allowed 
for  the  filing  of  a  declaratory  statement;  and  no  sale  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  allowed  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  56.  That  the  three  preceding  sections  shall  be  held  to  authorize  only 
one  aitry  by  the  same  person  or  association  of  persons;  and  no  association  of 
persons,  any  member  of  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefit  of  such  sections, 
either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  any  other  association  shall  enter 
or  hold  any  other  lands  under  the  provisions  thereof;  and  no  merol>er  of  any 
association  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefit  of  such  section  shall  enter  or 
hold  any  other  lands  under  their  provisions;  and  all  persons  claiming  under 
section  fifty-four  shall  be  required  to  prove  their  respective  rights  and  pay 
for  the  lands  filed  upon  within  one  year  from  the  time  prescribed  for  filing 
their  respective  claims;  and  upon  failure  to  file  the  proper  notice  or  to  pay 
for  the  land  within  the  required  period,  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  aitry 
by  any  other  qualified  applicant. 

Sbc.  57.  That  in  case  of  conflicting  claims  upon  coal  lands  where  the  im- 
provements shall  be  commenced  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
priority  of  possession  and  improvement,  followed  by  proi)er  filing  and  continued 
good  faith,  shall  determine  the  preference  right  to  purchase.  And  also  where 
improvements  have  already  been  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act,  division 
of  the  land  claimed  may  be  made  by  legal  subdivisions,  which  shall  conform 
as  nearly  as  practicable  with  the  subdivisions  of  land  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
to  include  as  near  as  may  be  the  valuable  improvements  of  the  respective 
parties.  The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  authorized  to  issue  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  into  efl'ect  the  provisions  of  this  and 
preceding  sections  relating  to  mineral  lands. 

Sec.  58.  (As  amended  by  act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905.)  That 
whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  secretary  of  any  province  or  the 
commander  of  any  military  department  in  the  Philippine  Islands  that  any 
lands  within  the  province  are  saline  in  character,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
inrovincial  secretary  or  commander,  under  the  regulations  of  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  take  testimony  in  reference  to  such  lands,  to 
ascertain  their  true  character,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  Philippine  Islands;  and  if  upon  such  testimony  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  find  that  such  lands  are  saline  and  incapable  of  being  pur- 
chased under  any  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  public  domain,  then  and  in  such 
case  said  lands  shall  be  ofl'ered  for  sale  at  the  office  of  the  provincial  secretary 
or  such  other  officer  as  by  the  said  Government  may  be  described  as  mining 
recorder  of  the  province  or  department  in  which  the  same  shall  be  situated,  as 
the  case  may  be,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  said  Govern- 
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ment,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash  at  a  price  of  not  less  than  six 
pesos  per  hectare ;  and  in  case  such  lands  fail  to  sell  when  so  offered,  then  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  private  sale  at  such  office,  for  cash,  at  a  price  not  less 
than  six  pesos  per  hectare,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  lands  in  the.  said 
Islands  are  sold.  All  executive  proclamations  relating  to  the  sales  of  public 
saline  lands  shall  be  published  in  only  two  newspapers,  one  printed  in  the  Ekig- 
lish  language  and  one  in  the  Spanish  language,  at  Manila,  which  shall  be 
designated  by  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  59.  That  no  Act  granting  lands  to  provinces,  districts,  or  municipalities 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  roads,  or  for  other  public  purposes,  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  embrace  mineral  lands,  which,  in  all  cases,  are  reserved  exclu- 
sively, unless  otherwise  specially  provided  in  the  act  or  acts  making  the  grant. 

Sec.  60.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  of 
any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  having  a  valid,  perfected  mining  con- 
cession granted  prior  to  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  but 
all  such  concessions  shall  be  conducted  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  in  force 
at  the  time  they  were  granted,  subject  at  all  times  to  cancellation  by  reason 
of  illegality  in  the  procedure  by  which  they  were  obtained,  or  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  prescribed  as  requisite  to  their  ret^ition  in  the  laws 
under  which  they  were  granted :  Provided,  That  the  owner  or  owners  of  every 
such  concession  shall  cause  the  comers  made  by  its  boundaries  to  be  distinctly 
marked  with  permanent  monuments  within  six  months  after  this  Act  has  been 
promulgated  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  that  any  concessions  the  boundaries 
of  which  are  not  so  marked  within  this  period  shall  be  free  and  open  to  explora- 
tions and  purchase  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

Sec.  61.  That  mining  rights  on  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall, 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  be  acquired  only  in  accordance  with  its  provision& 

Sec.  62.  That  all  proceedings  for  the  cancellation  of  perfected  Spanish  con- 
cessions shall  be  conducted  in  the  courts  of  the  Philippine  Islands  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  subject-matter  and  of  the  parties,  imless  the  United  States 
Philippine  Commission,  or  its  successors,  shall  create  special  tribunals  for  the 
determination  of  such  controversies. 

AUTHORITY    FOB    THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS    GOVERNMENT    TO    PUBCHASE    LANDS    OF 
RELIGIOUS   ORDERS    AND   OTHERS    AND   ISSUE   BONDS   FOR  PURCHASE  PRICE. 

Sec.  63.  That  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  hereby  authorised, 
subject  to  the  limitations  and  conditions  prescribed  in  this  Act,  to  acquire, 
receive,  hold,  maintain,  and  convey  title  to  real  and  personal  property,  and  may 
acquire  real  estate  for  public  uses  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain. 

Sec.  64.  That  the  powers  hereinbefore  conferred  in  section  sixty-three  may 
also  be  exercised  in  respect  of  any  lands,  easements,  appurtenances,  and  heredi- 
taments which,  on  the  thirteenth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight, 
were  owned  or  held  by  associations,  corporations,  communities,  religious  orders, 
or  private  individuals  in  such  large  tracts  or  parcels  and  in  such  manner  as  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Commission  injuriously  to  affect  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  And  for  the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to 
acquire  the  lands  mentioned  in  this  section  said  government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  hereby  empowered  to  incur  indebtedness,  to  borrow  money,  and  to 
issue,  and  to  sell  at  not  less  than  par  value,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of 
the  present  standard  value  or  the  equivalent  in  value  in  money  of  said  Islands, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  best,  registered  or  coupon  bonds 
of  said  government  for  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary,  said  bonds  to  be  in 
denominations  of  fifty  dollars  or  any  multiple  thereof,  bearing  interest  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  four  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
and* to  be  payable  at  the  pleasure  of  said  government  after  dates  named  in  said 
bonds  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  issue, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present 
standard  value  or  the  equivalent  in  value  in  money  of  said  Islands;  and  said 
bonds  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  or  duties  of  said  govern- 
ment, or  any  local  authority  therein,  or  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  from  taxation  in  any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local 
authority  in  the  United  States  or  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  moneys  which 
may  be  realized  or  received  from  the  issue  and  sale  of  said  bonds  shall  be  ap- 
plied by  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
property  authorized  by  this  section,  and  to  no  other  parposes. 
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Sec.  65.  That  all  lands  acquired  by  Tirtue  of  the  preceding  section  shall  con- 
stitute a  part  and  portion  of  the  public  property  of  the  government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  may  be  held,  sold,  and  conveyed,  or  leased  temporarily 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years  after  their  acquisition  by  said  government 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations 
and  conditions  provided  for  in  this  Act:  Provided,  That  all  deferred  pay- 
ments and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the  money  prescribed  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  in 
payment  of  said  lands  by  the  preceding  section  and  said  deferred  payments 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  the  bonds.  All  moneys  realized  or  re- 
ceived from  sales  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands  or  by  reason  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  said  bonds, 
and  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at  their 
maturity.  Actual  settlers  and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired 
by  the  government  shall  have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase, 
or  acquire  their  holdings  within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by 
said  govemmait. 

******* 

Sec.  75.  That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of 
baying  and  selling  real  estate  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  except 
such  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  created,  and  every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agricul- 
ture shaU  by  its  charter  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of  land ;  and  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  mining  and  for 
any  corporation  organized  for  any  purpose  except  irrigation  to  be  in  any  wise 
Interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  mining.  Cor- 
porations, however,  may  loan  funds  upon  real  estate  security  and  purchase 
real  estate  when  necessary  for  the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  dispose 
of  real  estate  so  obtained  within  five  years  after  receiving  the  title.  Cor- 
porations not  organized  in  the  Philppine  Islands,  and  doing  business  therein, 
shall  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 
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The  Public  Land  Act,  Ho.  926»  as  amended  by  Acts  Hos.  979,  1578,  and  1699;  and 
resolutions  of  the  Philippine  Commission  extending  the  application  of  said 
act  to  territory  theretofore  excluded. 

AN  ACT  Prescribing:  rules  and  regulations  ffoveminff  the  homesteading,  selling,  and  leas- 
ing of  portions  of  the  public  domain  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  prescribing  terms  and 
conditions  to  enable  persons  to  perfect  their  titles  to  public  lands  in  said  islands,  pro- 
Tiding  for  the  issuance  of  patents  without  compensation  to  certain  native  settlers  upon 
the  public  lands,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  town  sites  and  sale  of  lots  therein, 
and  providing  for  a  hearing  and  decision  by  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  of  all 
applications  for  the  completion  and  confirmation  of  all  imperfect  and  incomplete 
Spanish  concessions  and  grants  in  said  islands,  as  authorised  by  sections  thirteen, 
fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 
entitled  "An  act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  ^Ivll 
government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 

Chapteb  I. 

HOMESTEADS  ON   THE  PUBLIC   DOMAIN. 

Section  1.  Any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  Insular  possession  thereof,  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  the  head 
of  a  family,  may,  as  hereinafter  provided,  enter  a  homestead  of  not  exceeding 
sixteen  hectares  of  unoccupied,  mireserved,  unappropriated  agricultural  public 
land  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  defined  by  the  Act  of  Ck)ngre8S  of  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
for  other  purtx)ses,"  which  shall  be  tal^en,  if  on  surveyed  lands,  by  legal  sub- 
divisions, but  if  on  unsurveyed  lands,  shall  be  located  in  a  body  which  shall  be 
as  nearly  as  practicable  rectangular  in  shape  and  not  more  than  eight  hundred 
meters  in  length ;  but  no  person  who  is  the  owner  of  more  than  sixteen  hectares 
of  land  in  said  Islands  or  who  has  had  the  benefits  of  any  gratuitous  allotment 
of  sixteen  hectares  of  land  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Islands  by  the  United 
States,  Ghall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  applying  to  enter  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  file  with  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local  land  oflSicer,  or 
In  case  there  be  no  such  officer  then  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  an  application  under  oath  showing  that  he  has  the  qualifications  re- 
quired under  section  one  of  this  chapter,  and  that  he  possesses  none  of  the  dis- 
qualifications there  mentioned;  that  such  application  is  made  for  his  exclusive 
use  and  benefit ;  that  the  same  Is  made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and 
cultivation,  and  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any 
other  person,  persons,  corjwratlon,  or  association  of  persons;  that  the  land  ap- 
plied for  is  nonmlneral,  does  not  contain  valuable  deposits  of  coal  or  salts,  is 
more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  purposes,  and  is  not  occupied  by  any 
other  person;  and  showing  the  location  of  the  land  by  stating  the  province, 
municipality,  and  barrio  in  which  the  same  Is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a  de- 
scription as  may  be  given,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  reference 
to  natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments,  if  any.  Upon  the  filing  of  said 
application  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall  summarily  determine, 
by  Inquiry  of  the  Chief  of  the  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  from  the  available 
land  records,  whether  the  land  described  is  prima  facie  subject  under  the  law 
to  homestead  settlement,  and,  if  he  shall  find  nothing  to  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
plicant, upon  the  payment  of  ten  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter  the  quantity  of  land  specified. 

Sec  3.  No  certificate  shall  be  given  or  patent  Issued  for  the  land  applied  for 
until  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application; 
and  If,  at  the  expiration  of  such  time  or  at  any  time  within  three  years  thereaft^. 
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the  person  filing  sneh  appllcatioa  shall  prove  by  two  credible  wltneaies  that 
he  has  resided  npon  and  cultivated  the  land  for  the  term  of  five  years  imme- 
diately succeeding  the  time  of  filing  the  application  aforesaid,  and  shall  make 
affidavit  that  no  part  of  said  land  has  been  alienated  or  encumbered,  and  that 
he  has  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  the  Philii^ine  Islands,  then,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  ten  pesos,  Philip- 
pine currency,  to  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local  land  officer, 
or  in  case  there  be  no  such  officer  th^d  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  patent :  Provided,  however.  That  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  an  applicant  prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent,  his  widow  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  a  patent  for  the  land  applied  for  issue  to  her  upon  showing 
that  she  has  consummated  the  requirements  of  law  for  homesteading  the  lands 
as  above  set  out ;  and  in  case  the  applicant  dies  before  the  issuance  of  the  patent 
and  does  not  leave  a  widow,  then  the  interest  of  the  applicant  in  the  land  shall 
descend  and  patent  shall  issue  to  the  persons  who  under  the  laws  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  would  have  taken  had  the  title  been  perfected  by  patent  before  the 
death  of  the  applicant,  upon  proof  by  the  persons  thus  aititled  of  compliance 
with  said  requiremaits  and  conditions. 

Sec.  4.  No  lands  acquired  under  the  provisicms  of  this  chapter  sliall  in  any 
event  become  liable  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  a  patent  therefor. 

Sec.  5.  If,  at  any  time  aft^  the  filing  of  the  application  as  hereinabove  pro- 
vided and  before  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed  by  law  for  the  making 
of  final  proof,  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands,  after  due  notice  to  the  homesteader,  that  the  land  entered  is  not 
under  the  law  subject  to  homestead  entry,  or  that  the  homesteader  has  actually 
changed  his  residence,  voluntarily  abandoned  the  land  for  more  than  six 
months  at  any  one  time  during  the  five  years  of  residence  herein  required,  or 
has  otherwise  failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law,  then  in  that  event 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  may  cancel  the  aitry,  subject  to  appeal 
under  proper  regulations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  land  there- 
upon shall  become  subject  to  disposition  as  other  public  lands  of  like  character. 

Sec.  6.  Not  more  than  one  homestead  oitry  shall  be  allowed  to  any  one  per- 
son. 

Sec.  7.  Before  final  proof  shall  be  submitted  by  any  person  claiming  to  have 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  due  notice,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  shall  be  given  to  the  public  of  his  intention  to  make  such  proof; 
stating  therein  the  time  and  place,  and  giving  a  description  of  the  land  and  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  is  expected  that  the  necessary  facts  will 
be  established. 

Sec.  8.  Any  person  may  file  an  affidavit  of  contest  against  any  homestead  en- 
try, charging  that  the  land  entered  was  not  unoccupied,  unreserved,  or  unap- 
propriated agricultural  land  at  the  time  of  filing  the  application,  alleging  dis- 
qualification of  the  entryman,  noncompliance  with  law  as  to  residence  or  culti- 
vation, or  any  other  matter  which,  if  proven,  would  be  Just  cause  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  entry,  and  upon  successful  termination  of  the  contest,  tiie 
contestant,  if  a  qualified  entryman,  shall  be  allowed  a  preference  right  of  entry 
for  sixty  days  from  said  date. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  or  any  public  official  becoming 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  of  the  grounds  above  stated,  for  impeaching  or 
canceling  the  entry,  may  file  formal  complaint  against  the  entry  on  any  such 
ground  which,  if  proven,  shall  cause  the  cancellation  of  the  entry. 

Sec.  9.  No  patoit  shall  issue  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  until  the 
land  has  been  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  an  accurate  plat  made  thereof,  the  cost  of  which  survey  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Insular  Government. 

Chapteb  II. 

SALES  OF  PORTIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAII?. 

Sbo.  10.  Any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  insular  possession  thereof,  or  any  corporation  or  like  association  of  persons 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  Territory,  or  insular  possession  thereof,  and  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  may  purchase  any  tract  of  unoccupied. 
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unappropriated,  and  unreserved  nonmineral  agricultural  public  laud  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  as  defined  in  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  two,  not  to  exceed  sixteen  hectares  for  an  individual  or  one  thousand  and 
twenty-four  hectares  for  a  corporation  or  lilse  association,  by  proceeding  aa 
hereinafter  provided  in  this  chapter :  Provided,  That  no  association  of  persons 
not  organized  as  above  and  no  mere  partnership  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  a 
greater  quantity  than  will  equal  sixteen  hectares  for  each  member  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  Purchases,  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  of  land  pre- 
viously surveyed,  must  be  made  of  contiguous  legal  subdivisions.  All  lands 
purchased  hereunder,  whether  previously  surveyed  or  not,  in  case  the  tract 
sought  to  be  purchased  exceeds  sixty-four  hectares  in  area,  must  be  taken, 
wherever  possible,  in  the  form  of  contiguous  squares  which  shall  contain  at 
least  sixty-four  hectares  each :  Provided,  That  in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  lands  in  one  or  more  tracts  of  sixty-four  hectares  there  may  be  purchased 
one  rectangular  tract  of  thirty-two  hectares,  the  longer  side  of  which  must  be 
contiguous  to  the  square  tract  of  sixty-four  hectares,  or  to  one  of  such  tracts 
if  more  than  one  be  purchased.  In  no  case  may  lands  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  be  taken  in  such  manner  as  to  gain  any  such  control 
of  any  adjacent  land,  water,  stream,  shore  line,  way,  roadstead,  or  other  valu- 
able right  as  might  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Sec.  12.  An  application  to  purchase  land  under  this  chapter  must  be  filed 
with  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local  land  officer,  or  in  case 
there  be  no  such  officer  then  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands.  It 
must  be  executed  under  oath  and  must  state  the  citisenship  of  the  applicant 
and  his  post-office  address;  the  location  of  "the  land  desired,  stating  the  prov- 
ince, municipality,  and  barrio  in  which  the  same  is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a 
description  as  can  be  given,  allowing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  refer- 
ence to  natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments,  if  any;  a  statemait  as  to 
whether  any  part  of  the  land  is  occupied  or  improved,  and  that  it  is  nonmineral 
in  character,  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry  purposes,  and 
does  not  contain  deposits  of  coal  or  salts.  The  application  of  a  corporation 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy  of  its  charter  or  articles  of  lncori>ora- 
tion.  An  unincorporated  association  must  show  that  its  members  are  severally 
possessed  of  the  qualifications  above  required  of  individuals.  In  the  case  of  a 
corporation  or  association  organized  outside  of  the  Philippine  Islands  there 
must  be  attached  to  the  application  proper  documentary  evidence  that  the  law 
governing  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  foreign  cor- 
porations or  associations  has  been  complied  with. 

Sec.  13.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  to 
examine  all  applications  to  purchase  under  this  chapter,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  has  the  qualifications  required  in  section  ten  thereof,  and 
from  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  to  determine  whether 
the  land  applied  for  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  purposes. 
He  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  after  proper 
consideration  and  approval  of  same,  shall  order  the  sale  to  be  made. 

It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  to 
appraise  the  land  applied  for  under  this  chapter,  which  appraisement  shall 
not  be  less  than  ten  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  per  hectare,  and  in  making 
this  appraisal  he  may  call  to  his  assistance  any  provincial  or  municipal  official 
of  the  province  in  which  the  land  lies.  When  the  land  shall  have  been  ap- 
praised, as  hereinabove  provided,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands 
shall  advertise  the  same  for  sale  by  publishing  a  notice  thereof  once  a  week 
for  six  consecutive  weeks,  in  two  newspapers,  one  published  at  Manila  and 
the  other  (if  any  such  there  be)  published  near  the  land  applied  for,  such 
notices  to  be  published  in  both  the  English  and  Spanish  languages.  The  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  prescribe,  in  addition  to  the  publication  in  newspapers,  a  suitable 
method  of  posting  notice  upon  the  land  sought  to  be  purchased  or  in  the 
pueblo  where  the  land  is  situated.  The  notices  shall  state  a  date  not  earlier 
than  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  last  publication  of  the  notice  in  the  news- 
paper published  at  Manila,  upon  which  date  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  will  award  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  will  call  for  new  bids, 
or  otherwise  proceed  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec  14.  All  bids  must  be  sealed  and  addressed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Lands,  and  must  have  inclosed  therewith  a  certified  check  or  a  post- 
office  money  order  payable  to  his  order,  for  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  bid,  which  amount  shall  be  retained,  in  case  the  bid  is  accepted. 
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as  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price:  Provided^  That  no  bids  shall  be  con- 
sidered which  are  for  less  ttian  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 

Sec.  15.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  bids  the  land  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
hi^iest  bidder.  If  there  are  two  or  more  bidders  which  are  higher  than  other 
bidders  and  are  equal,  and  one  of  such  higher  and  equal  bids  is  the  bid  of 
the  applicant,  his  bid  shall  be  accepted.  If,  however,  the  bid  of  the  applicant 
is  not  one  of  such  equal  and  higher  bids,  then  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  shall  at  once  submit  the  lands  for  public  bidding,  and  to  the 
person  mailing  the  highest  bid  on  such  public  auction  the  land  shall  be 
awarded,  but  no  bid  received  at  such  public  auction  shall  be  finally  accepted 
until  the  bidder  sliall  have  deposited  twenty-five  per  centum  of  his  bid,  as 
required  in  section  fourteen.  The  deposits  of  all  unsuccessful  bidders  shall 
be  returned  at  once  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  I^uds.  The  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, shall  liave  authority  to  reject  any  and  all  bids  hereunder. 

Sec.  16.  Land  sold  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  must  be  paid  for 
in  the  following  manner:  The  balance  of  the  purchase  price  after  deducting 
the  amount  paid  by  check  or  post-office  money  order  at  the  time  of  submitting 
the  bid,  may  be  paid  in  full  upon  the  making  of  the  award,  or  may  be  paid  in 
equal  annual  installments,  or  may  be  paid  in  one  installment  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  award.  All  sums  remaining  unpaid  after 
date  of  the  award  shall  bear  six  per  centum  interest  per  annum  from  such  date 
until  paid. 

Sec.  17.  No  patent  sliall  issue  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  until  the 
land  has  been  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  and  an  accurate  plat  made  thereof.  The  cost  of  such  survey  must  be 
botne  by  the  purchaser,  if  a  corporation  or  like  association,  and  if  the  survey 
be  made  in  adv/mce  of  the  regular  surveys  of  the  Islands ;  but  where  the  pur- 
chaser is  an  individual  the  cost  of  the  survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  Insular 
€k>vemment  Patents  shall  not  issue  until  after  the  expiration  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  the  award,  and  before  the  same  shall  issue  the  purchaser  must 
show  actual  occupancy,  cultivation,  and  improvement  of  the  premises  for  a 
period  of  five  years  immediately  succeeding  the  date  of  the  award,  and  that 
he  has  not  sold  the  land  or  in  any  manner  encumbered  the  title. 

Sec.  18.  If  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  award  and  before  the  issuance 
of  patent,  it  is  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  after  due  notice  to  the  purchaser,  that  the  purchaser  has  voluntarily 
abandoned  the  land  for  more  than  one  year  at  any  one  time,  or  has  otherwise 
failed  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  then  the  land  shall  revert 
to  the  Government  and  all  prior  payments  of  purchase  money  shall  be  forfeited. 

Sec  19.  This  chapter  shall  be  held  to  authorize  only  oue  purchase  of  the 
maximum  amount  of  land  hereunder  by  the  same  person,  or  by  the  same  cor- 
poration or  association  of  persons ;  and  no  corporation  or  association,  any  mem- 
ber of  which  shall  have  taken  the  benefits  of  this  chapter,  either  as  an  indi- 
vidual or  as  a  member  of  any  other  corporation  or  association,  shall  purchase 
any  other  public  lands  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  20.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  an  individual  applicant  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  application  and  prior  to  the  issuance  of  patent,  the 
distributees  of  his  estate,  as  defined  by  law,  may  claim  the  privilege  of  being 
subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  deceased  applicant,  and  if  they  consummate  the 
requirements  of  law  for  purchasing  land  hereunder,  patent  shall  issue  to  such 
distributees. 

Sec.  21.  If  any  land  applied  for  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
actually  occupied  by  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  make  a  homestead  or  other 
entry  under  the  public-land  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  by  any  native 
who  is  oititled  by  law  to  a  free  patent,  such  person  shall  be  personally  served 
with  notice  as  to  his  rights,  and  shall  be  allowed  a  preference  right  of  one 
hundred  and  tw^ity  days  within  which  to  make  entry  or  apply  for  patent 

Chapter  IIL 

leases  of  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

Sec.  22.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of 
any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States,  or  any  corporation  or  association 
of  persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  insular  possession  thereof,  authorized  by 
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the  laws  of  its  creation  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  Acts 
of  Congress  applicable  thereto  to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
may  lease  any  tract  of  unoccupied,  unreserved,  nonmineral  agricultural  public 
lands,  as  defined  by  sections  eighteen  and  twenty  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
approved  July  first,  ninete^i  hundred  and  two,  providing  a  temporary  govern- 
ment for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  so  forth,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  and 
twenty-four  hectares,  by  proceeding  as  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  indicated: 
Provided,  That  no  lease  shall  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  any  prior  claim 
by  settlement  or  occupation  until  the  consent  of  the  occupant  or  settler  is  first 
had  and  obtained,  or  until  such  claim  shall  be  l^^lly  extinguished:  And  pro- 
vided further^  That  no  corporation  or  association  of  persons  shall  be  permitted 
to  lease  lands  hereunder  which  are  not  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
carry  on  the  business  for  which  it  was  lawfully  created  and  which  It  may 
lawfully  pursue  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  23.  Leases  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  of  land  previously 
surveyed,  must  be  made  of  contiguous  legal  subdivisions.  All  lands  leased 
hereunder,  whether  previously  surveyed  or  not,  in  case  the  tract  sought  to  be 
leased  exceeds  sixty-four  hectares  in  area,  must  be  taken,  where  possible,  in 
the  form  of  contiguous  squares  which  shall  contain  at  least  sixty-four  hectares 
each:  Provided,  That  in  connection  with  the  lease  of  lands  in  one  or  more 
tracts  of  sixty-four  hectares  there  may  be  leased  one  rectangular  tract  of  thirty- 
two  hectares,  the  longer  side  of  which  must  be  contiguous  to  the  square  tract  of 
sixty-four  hectares,  or  to  one  of  such  tracts  if  more  than  one  be  leased.  In  no 
case  may  lands  leased  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  be  taken  so  as  to 
gain  a  control  of  adjacent  land,  water,  stream,  shore  line,  way,  roadstead,  or 
other  valuable  right  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Sec.  24.  An  application  to  lease  land  under  this  chapter  must  be  executed 
under  oath  and  filed  with  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local 
land  officer  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  or  in  case  there  be  no 
such  officer  then  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  and  must  show 
the  following  facts:  The  citizenship  and  post-office  address  of  the  applicant; 
the  location  of  the  land,  showing  the  province,  municipality,  and  barrio  in  which 
the  same  is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a  description  as  may  be  given,  showing 
the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  reference  to  natural  objects  and  permanent 
monuments,  if  any;  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  land  contains  any  Improve- 
ments or  evidences  of  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  a  statement  that  It  is 
nonmineral  in  character,  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry  pur- 
poses, and  does  not  contain  deposits  of  coal  or  salts.  Corporations  and  asso- 
ciations shall  be  required  to  file  evidence  of  their  legal  existence  and  authority 
to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec  25.  All  applicants  for  leases  under  the  terms  of  this  chapter  must  give 
notice,  by  publication  and  by  such  other  means  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  of  intent  to  make  application  to  lease  the  tract  in  question,  which 
notice  shall  state  the  date  when  the  application  will  be  presented  and  shall 
describe  as  definitely  as  practicable  the  land  sought  to  be  leased. 

Sec  26.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  to 
examine  all  applications  for  leases  under  this  chapter,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  has  the  qualifications  required  in  section  twenty-two 
hereof,  and,  from  the  certificate  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  to 
determine  whether  the  land  applied  for  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than 
forestry  purposes,  and  further  summarily  to  determine  from  available  records 
whether  the  land  is  nonmineral  and  does  not  contain  deposits  of  coal  or  salts. 
He  shall  report  his  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who,  after  proper 
consideration  and  approval  of  same,  shall  cause  the  lease  to  be  executed. 

Sec  27.  The  rate  per  hectare  per  annum  for  lands  leased  under  this  chapter 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  fifty  centavos, 
Philippine  currency,  per  hectare  per  annum ;  said  rent  shall  be  paid  yearly  in 
advance,  the  first  payment  being  deposited  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  before  the  delivery  of  the  lease. 

Sec  28.  Leases  hereunder  shall  run  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  twenty-five  years,  at  a  rate 
to  be  fixed  as  above  indicated,  which  rate  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  centavos 
per  hectare  and  shall  not  exceed  one  peso  and  fifty  centavos,  Philippine  cur- 
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rency,  per  hectare.  Land  leased  hereunder  shall  not  be  assigned  or  sublet 
without  the  consent  of  the  Cliief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  29.  No  land  shall  be  leased  under  the  provisions  of  tliis  chapter  until 
the  land  has  been  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  and  an  accurate  plat  made  thereof,  the  cost  of  survey  to  be  borne 
by  the  lessee. 

Sec.  30.  The  lease  of  any  lands  under  this  chapter  shall  not  confer  the  right 
to  remove  or  dispose  of  any  yaluable  timber  except  as  provided  in  regulations 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  for  cutting  timber  upon  such  lands.  Nor  shall  such 
lease  confer  the  right  to  remove  or  dispose  of  stone,  oil,  coal,  salts,  or  other 
minerals,  but  the  lease  as  to  the  part  thereof  which  shall  be  mineral  may  be 
canceled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whenever  the  mineral  cliaracter  of  such  part  shall 
t>e  made  satisfactorily  to  appear,  after  due  notice  to  the  lessee. 

Sec.  31.  The  commission  of  waste  or  the  violation  of  the  forestry  regulations 
by  the  lessee  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  his  last  payment  of  rent  and  render  him 
liable  to  immediate  dispossession  and  suit  for  damage. 

Chafteb  IV. 

FBSE  PATENTS  TO   NATIVE   SETTLERS. 

Sec.  32.  Any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  now  an  occupant  and  cultivator 
of  unreserved,  unappropriated  agricultural  public  land,  as  defined  by  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  who  has  continuously  oc- 
cupied and  cultivated  such  land,  either  by  himself  or  through  his  ancestors, 
since  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight;  or  who,  prior  to  August 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  continuously  occupied  and  cultivated 
such  land  for  three  years  immediately  prior  to  said  date,  and  who  has  l>een 
continuously  since  July  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  until  the  date  of  the 
taking  effect  of  this  Act,  an  occupier  and  cultivator  of  such  land,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  a  patent  issued  to  him  without  compensation  for  such  tract  of 
land,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares,  as  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  provided. 

Sec.  33.  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  must,  prior 
to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,o  file  an  application  for  a  patent 
with  such  officer  as  may  be  designated  by  law  as  local  land  officer,  or  in  case 
there  be  no  such  officer  then  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 
Said  application  must  be  executed  under  oath,  and  must  show  the  following 
facts:  The  name,  age,  and  post-office  address  of  the  applicant;  that  he  4s  a 
native  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  location  of  the  land  desired,  stating  the 
province,  municipality,  and  barrio  in  which  the  same  is  situated,  and  as  accu- 
rate a  description  as  may  be  given,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having 
reference  to  natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments,  if  any;  tliat  the  land 
is  not  claimed  or  occupied  by  any  other  person ;  a  statement  as  to  the  date  when 
the  applicant  or  his  ancestor,  giving  the  name  of  ancestor  and  stating  his 
relationship  to  the  applicant,  entered  into  occupation  and  began  cultivation,  and 
a  description  of  the  improvements  which  have  been  made.  If  the  first  occupa- 
tion and  cultivation  is  claimed  through  an  ancestor,  the  applicat  must  show 
the  name  of  such  ancestor  and  file  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  date  and  place 
of  Ills  death  and  burial,  in  which  case  the  patent  stiall  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  such  ancestor  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  34.  Upon  receipt  of  said  application  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  to  cause  a  careful  investigation  to  be  made  in  such 
manner  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  therein  contained,  and  if  satisfied  upon  such  investigation  that  the 
applicant  comes  within  the  provisions  of  this  cliapter,  he  shall  cause  a  patent  to 
issue  for  the  tract  to  such  applicant,  or  to  the  heirs  of  his  ancestor,  as  provided 
in  the  next  preceding  section,  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares  in  extent:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  application  shall  be  finally  acted  upon  until  notice  thereof  has 
beea  published  in  the  municipality  and  barrio  in  which  the  land  is  located,  and 


•Act  No.  1573  of  the  Philippine  Commissioo,  enacted  December  12,  1906,  extends  from 
January  1,  1907,  to  January  1,  1909,  the  time  within  which  native  settlers  may  file 
applications  for  free  patents.  Wherever  the  date  January  1,  1907,  appears  herein,  same 
should  now  read  January  1,  1909.     See  page  478. 
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adverse  claimants  have  had  opportanity  to  present  their  claims :  And  provided 
further,  That  no  patent  shall  issae  until  the  land  has  been  sorv^ed  nnder 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  and  an  accurate  plat  made 
thereof. 

Bbc.  35.  Lands  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  cliapter  ^shall  be  inalien- 
able and  shall  not  be  subject  to  incumbrance  for  a  period  of  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  patent  therefor,  and  shall  not  be  liable  for  the 
satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

■ 

Ghapteb  V. 

Town   SITES. 

Sec.  86.  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  it  liiall  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  reserve  a  town  site  from  the  pnbllc  land  or  to  acquire 
lands  for  such  purpose  by  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  he  shall 
direct  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  to  have  made  a  msryey  ot  tbe 
exterior  boundaries  of  the  land  which  he  deems  it  wise  so  to  reserve  or  acquire. 

Sec.  37.  Upon  the  completion  and  return  of  the  survey  mentioned  in  section 
thirty-six,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  forward  the  same  to  l^e  Philip- 
pine'  Commission  with  his  recommendations. 

Sec  38.  The  Commission,  if  it  approves  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  shall  pass  a  resolution  reserving  the  land  surveyed,  or  such  part 
thereof  as  it  may  deem  wise,  as  a  town  site,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  resolu- 
tion shall  be  sent  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  who  shall  record 
the  same  in  the  records  of  his  office  and  forward  a  certified  copy  of  such  record 
to  the  registrar  of  the  province  in  which  the  surveyed  land  lies. 

Sec.  30.  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands, 
having  recorded  the  resolution  of  the  Commission  and  the  preliminary  survey 
accompanying  the  same,  to  direct  a  subdivision  and  plat  of  the  land.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  directions  contained  in  the  resolution  approving  the  same,  if  such 
resolution  contain  directions  as  to  the  method  of  sui)divis{on,  or,  if  it  contain 
no  such  direction,  then  in  a  manner  which  shall  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  seem  best  adapted  to  the  convenience  and  interest  of  the  poblic 
and  the  residents  of  the  future  town. 

Sec.  40.  The  Commission,  by,  resolution,  or  in  the  absence  of  action  in  this 
regard  by  the  Commission,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  shall 
reserve  from  the  land  to  be  plotted,  lots  of  sufficient  size  and  conveniait  situa- 
tion for  public  uses,  as  well  as  the  necessary  avenues,  streets,  alleys,  parks, 
and  plazas. 

Sec.  41.  The  plat  of  the  subdivision  shall  designate  certain  lots  as  bu8in«» 
lots  and  the  remainder  as  residence  lots,  and  shall  also  reserve  and  note  the 
lots  of  land  owned  by  private  individuals  as  evidenced  by  record  titles,  or  as 
possessed  and  claimed  by  them  as  private  property:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  avenues,  streets,  alleys,  parks,  plazas,  and  lots  shall  be  laid  out  on  the  plat 
as  though  the  lands  owned  or  claimed  by  private  persons  were  part  of  the  public 
domain  and  part  of  the  reservation,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  subsequent 
purchase  or  condemnation  thereof,  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  propw  au- 
thorities. 

Sec  42.  All  lots,  whether  public  or  private,  contained  in  the  exterior  bound- 
aries shall  be  plotted  and  numbered  upon  a  general  plan  or  syst^n. 

Sec  43.  The  plat  of  the  subdivision  of  the  reserved  town  site  thus  prepared 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  presentation  to  the  Oommissi(Mi 
for  Its  consideration,  modification,  amendment,  or  approval. 

Sec  44.  The  resolution  of  the  Commission  approving  the  plat  shall  provide 
whether  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  lots  shall  be  covered  Into  the 
Insular  Treasury  as  general  Insular  funds,  or  as  a  special  fund  to  be  devoted 
to  public  improvements  In  or  near  the  town  site,  and  thereafter  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  lots  shall  be  applied  as  provided  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Commission. 

Sec  45.  Where  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  constitute  a  fund  to  be  de- 
voted to  public  improvements  in  or  near  the  town  site,  the  same  shall  be 
expended  as  provided  by  law  or  resolution  of  the  Commission. 

Sec  46.  When  the  plat  of  subdivision  is  approved  by  the  Commission  it  shall 
be  certified  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public   Lands,  together  with  the 
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resolution  approving  the  same^  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands 
shall  record  the  same  in  the  records  of  his  office  and  shall  forward  a  certified 
copy  of  such  record  to  the  registrar  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  lies, 
to  be  by  such  registrar  recorded  in  the  records  of  his  office. 

Sso.  47.  All  lots  except  those  claimed  by  or  belonging  to  private  owners  and 
claimants  and  exciting  such  lots  and  tracts  as  may  be  reserved  for  paries, 
public  buildings,  and  other  public  uses,  shall  be  sold  under  the  direction  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  as  hereinafter  in  this  chapter  pro- 
Tided,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  disposal 
of  lots  hereunder. 

Ssa  48.  All  lots  in  the  reservation  which  are  subject  to  sale  as  above  pro- 
vided, shall,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  value  of  the 
lots  is  sufficiently  known  f  malse  an  appraisement  useful,  be  appraised  by  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  49.  The  lots  in  any  such  town  site  thus  established  and  subject  to  sale, 
shall,  after  the  approval  and  recording  of  the  plat  of  subdivision  as  above  pro- 
vided, and  after  due  advertisement,  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  but  no  bid  shall  be  accepted,  in  case  of  appraised  lots,  if  the  bid  does 
not  equal  two-thirds  of  the  appraised  value,  and  in  the  case  of  lots  not  ap- 
praised the  bid  shall  not  be  accepted  if  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  bid  is  an  inade- 
quate price  for  the  lot. 

Sec.  50.  Not  more  than  two  residence  lots  and  two  business  lots  in  any  oqe 
town  site  shall  be  sold  to  any  cme  parson,  corporation,  or  association  without 
the  Q)ecific  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  61.  Lots  which  have  been  offered  for  sale  in  the  manner  herein  pre- 
scribed, and  for  which  no  satisfactory  bid  has  been  received,  shall  be  again 
offered  for  sale  after  due  advertisement,  and  if  at  the  second  sale  no  satis- 
factory bid  is  received,  they  may  be  sold  at  private  sale  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands  for  not  less  than  their  value,  as  appraised  by  a  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  52.  In  any  case  in  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  condemn  private  lands  within  the  reserved  or  proposed  limits  of  a 
town  site,  either  for  streets,  alleys,  parks,  or  as  lots  for  public  buildings  or 
other  public  uses,  the  Commission  shall  pass  a  resolution  declaring  the  necessity 
for  the  same,  which  resolution  shall  be  certified  to  the  Attorney-General,  who 
shall  at  once  begin  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  the  lands  described  in 
the  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Sec.  53.  Town  sites  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  on  land 
forming  a  part  of  an  existing  municipality  shall  remain  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  such  municipality  until  taken  therefrom  by  legislative  action  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Chafteb  VI. 

UNPERFECTKD  TITLES    AND   SPANISH   GRANTS   AND   CONCESSIONS. 

Sec.  54.  The  following-described  persons  or  their  legal  successors  in  right, 
occupying  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  claiming  to  own  any  such 
lands  or  an  interest  therein,  but  whose  titles  to  such  lands  have  not  been  per- 
fected, may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  confirmation  of  their  claims  and  the  issuance  of  a  certificate  of  title  there- 
for, to  wit: 

1.  All  persons  who  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States  had  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  Spanish  laws  and 
royal  decrees  of  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  in- 
cluding the  payment  of  the  purchase  price,  but  who  failed  to  secure  formal  con- 
veyance of  title ; 

2.  All  persons  who  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  having  applied  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  and  having 
secured  a  survey,  auction,  and  an  award,  or  a  right  to  an  award,  of  such  lands, 
did  not  receive  title  therefor  through  no  fault  upon  their  part : 

3.  All  persons  who  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  having  applied  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  and  having 
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secured  a^sarvey  and  award  of  same,  did  not,  throngh  negligence  upon  tb^ 
part,  comply  with  the  conditions  of  full  or  any  payment  therefor,  but  who  after 
such  survey  and  award  shall  hare  occupied  the  land  adversely,  exc^  as  pre- 
vented by  war  or  force  majeure,  until  the  taking  effect  of  this  Act  ; 

4.  All  persons  who  were  entitled  to  apply  and  did  apply  for  adjustment  or 
composition  of  title  to  lands  against  the  Govemmait  under  the  Spanish  laws 
and  royal  decrees  in  force  prior  to  the  royal  decree  of  February  thirte«ith, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four,  but  who  failed  to  receive  title  therefor 
through  no  default  upon  their  part; 

5.  All  persons  who  were  entitled  to  a  gratuitous  title  to  public  lands  by 
"  possessory  proceedings  "  under  the  provisions  of  articles  nineteen  and  twenty 
of  the  royal  decree  of  the  King  of  Spain  issued  February  thirteenth,  eighte^ 
hundred  and  ninety-four,  and  who,  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions 
therein  required,  failed  to  receive  title  therefor  through  no  default  upon  their 
part;  and 

6.  All  persons  who  by  themselves  or  their  predecessors  in  interest  have  been 
in  the  open,  continuous,  exclusive,  and  notorious  possession  and  occupation  of 
agricultural  public  lands,  as  defined  by  said  Act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  two,  under  a  bona  fide  claim  of  ownership  except  as  agaifist 
the  Grovemment,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  next  preceding  the  taking  effect  of 
this  Act,  except  when  prevented  by  war  or  force  majeure^  shall  be  conclusively 
presumed  to  have  performed  all  the  conditions  essential  to  a  Government  grant 
and  to  have  received  the  same,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  title  to 
such  land  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

All  applicants  for  lands  under  paragraphs  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  of 
this  section  must  establish  by  proper  official  records  or  documents  that  such 
proceedings  as  are  therein  required  were  taken  and  the  necessary  conditions 
complied  with:  Provided,  however.  That  such  requirements  shall  not  apply  to 
the  fact  of  adverse  possession. 

Sec.  56.  All  persons  claiming  title  to  Government  lands  not  coming  within 
the  classes  specified  in  the  preceding  section  are  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
this  chapter. 

Sec.  56.  Any  person  or  persons,  or  their  legal  representatives  or  successors  in 
right,  claiming  any  lands  or  interest  in  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  who  now  desire  or  claim  the  right  to  hare 
such  title  perfected,  must  in  every  case  present  an  application  in  writing  to  the 
Court  of  Land  Registration  praying  that  the  validity  of  the  allied  title  or 
claim  be  inquired  into  and  that  a  certificate  of  title  issue  to  them  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Registration  Act  for  the  lands  claimed. 
Sec.  57.  Such  claims  and  applications  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  in 
their  material  allegations  to  the  requirements  of  an  application  for  registration 
under  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-one  and  subsequent  sections  of  the  Land 
Registration  Act,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  land  and  all  docu- 
ments evidencing  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  to  the  lands  claimed.  The 
application  shall  also  set  forth  fully  the  nature*  of  the  claim  to  the  land,  and 
when  based  upon  proceedings  initiated  under  Spanish  laws  shall  particularly 
state  the  date  and  form  of  the  grant,  concession,  warrant,  or  order  of  survey 
under  which  the  claim  is  made;  by  whom  such  grant,  concession,  warrant,  or 
order  of  survey  was  made;  the  extent  of  the  compliance  with  the  conditions 
required  by  the  Spanish  laws  and  royal  decrees  for  the  acquisition  of  legal 
title,  and  If  not  fully  compiled  with  the  reason  for  such  noncompliance,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  length  of  time  such  land  or  any  portion  thereof 
has  been  actually  occupied  by  the  claimant  and  his  predecessors  in  interest ;  the 
use  made  of  the  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  inclosure,  if  any.  The  fees  pro- 
vided to  be  paid  for  the  registration  of  lands  under  the  Land  Registration  Act 
shall  be  collected  from  applicants  under  this  chapter,  except  that  upon  the 
original  registration  of  land  claimed  hereunder  no  fee  shall  be  required  for  the 
assurance  fund. 

Sec.  58.  Any  applicant  for  registration  of  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  may,  upon  petition  directed  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands, 
and  upon  payment  of  the  fees  as  regulated  by  law,  secure  a  survey  and  plan 
of  the  lands  claimed  to  be  owned  by  him, 'which  said  plan  shall  be  filed  with 
his  application  In  the  Court  of  Land  Registration. 

Sec  59.  {As  amended  by  Act  No.  1699.)  Upon  the  filing  of  claims  and  appli- 
cations for  registration  In  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  under  this  chapter, 
the  same  procedure  shall  be  adopted  in  the  hearing  of  such  cases  and  In  the 
matter  of  appeal  as  Is  by  the  Land  Registration  Act  provided  for  other  claims. 
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except  that  a  notice  of  all  snch  applications,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  lands 
claimed,  shall  be  Immediately  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Lands,  who  shall 
be  represented  In  all  questions  arising  upon  the  consideration  of  such  applica- 
tions by  the  Attorney-General  or  by  any  subordinate  or  assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
General  appointed  for  that  purpose:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  publication 
for  hearing,  all  of  the  papers  in  such  case  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  cleric 
to  the  Attorney-General  in  order  that  he  may,  if  he  considers  it  advisable  for 
the  interests  of  the  Government,  Investigate  all  of  the  facts  alleged  In  the  appli- 
cation or  otherwise  brought  to  his  attenion.  The  Attorney-General  shall  return 
such  papers  to  the  clerk  as  soon  as  practicable  within  three  months. 

Sec.  60.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  examiner  of  titles,  upon  reference  to 
him  of  any  such  claim  or  application,  to  investigate  all  the  facts  alleged  therein 
or  otherwise  brought  to  his  attention,  and  to  make  careful  Inquiry  as  to  the 
period  of  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  claimant  or  his  predecessors  In  interest ; 
the  nature  of  such  lands ;  the  character  of  the  inclosure.  If  any,*  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  land  has  been  subjected  to  cultivation.  He  shall  file  a  full  report 
of  his  Investigation  in  the  case,  concluding  with  a  certificate  of  his  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  claim. 

Sec.  61.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  I^nds, 
whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Executive  the  public  interest  shall  require 
it,  to  cause  to  be  filed  in  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  through  the  Attorney- 
General,  a  petition  against  the  holder,  claimant,  possessor,  or  occupant  of  any 
land  in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  shall  not  have  voluntarily  come  in  under 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter  or  the  Land  Registration  Act,  stating  in  sub- 
stance that  the  title  of  such  holder,  claimant,  possessor,  or  occupant  is  open 
to  question,  or  stating  In  substance  that  the  boundaries  of  any  such  land  which 
has  not  been  brought  into  court  as  aforesaid  are  open  to  question,  and  praying 
that  the  title  to  any  such  land  or  the  boundaries  thereof  or  the  right  to  occu- 
pancy thereof  be  settled  and  adjudicated.  Such  petition  shall  contain  all  the 
data  essential  to  furnish  a  full  notice  thereof  to  the  occupant  of  such  land 
and  to  all  persons  who  may  claim  an  adverse  interest  therein,  and  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  land  In  question.  The  court  shall  cause  service 
of  notice  to  be  made  as  in  other  cases,  and  shall  proceed  to  hear,  try,  and  de- 
termine the  questions  stated  in  such  petition  or  arising  in  the  matter,  and  settle 
and  determine  the  ownership  of  the  land  and  cause  certificate  of  title  to  be 
issued  therefor,  as  in  other  cases  filed  under  this  chapter. 

Sec.  62.  Whenever  any  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  set  apart  as  town 
sites,  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  Five  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  notify  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  that  such 
lands  have  been  reserved  as  a  town  site  and  that  all  private  lands  or  interests 
therein  within  the  limits  described  ought  forthwith  to  be  brought  within  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Registration  Act,  and  to  become  registered  land  within 
the  meaning  of  said  Registration  Act.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of 
said  court  to  issue  a  notice  thereof,  stating  that  claims  for  all  private  lands 
or  Interests  therein  within  the  limits  described  must  be  presented  for  registra- 
tion under  the  Land  Registration  Act  In  the  manner  provided  in  Act  Numbered 
Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  entitled  "An  Act  to  bring  immediately  under 
the  operation  of  the  Land  Registration  Act  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries 
lawfully  set  apart  for  milltiary  reservations,  and  all  lands  desired  to  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  military  purposes."  The 
procedure  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  the  legal  effects  thereof  shall 
thereupon  be  in  all  respects  as  provided  in  sections  three,  four,  five,  and  six 
of  said  Act  Number^  Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Sec.  63.  All  proceedings  under  this  chapter  involving  title  to  or  interest  in 
land  shall  be  conducted  and  considered  as  an  application  for  registration  of 
such  land,  and  the  final  decree  of  the  court  shall  in  every  case  be  the  basis  for 
the  original  certificate  of  title  In  favor  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  property 
under  the  procedure  prescribed  In  section  forty-one  of  the  Land  Registration 
Act. 

Sec.  64.  If  in  the  hearing  of  any,^ppllcatlon  arising  under  this  chapter  the 
court  shall  find  that  more  than  one  person  or  claimant  has  an  Interest  In  the 
land,  such  conflicting  Interests  shall  be  adjudicated  by  the  court  and  decree 
awarded  In  favor  of  the  person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  land,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  except  that  where  the  action  Is  voluntarily 
dismissed  by  the  parties  interested  the  order  of  the  court  shall  be  merely  one 
of  dismissal  without  affecting  title. 
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Sec.  65.  Whenever,  in  any  proceedings  under  this  cliapter  to  secure  registra- 
tion of  an  incomplete  or  imperfect  claim  of  title  initiated  prior  to  the  transfer 
of  sovereignty  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  it  shall  appear  that  had  such 
claims  been  prosecuted  to  completion  under  the  laws  prevailing  when  insti- 
tuted, and  under  the  conditions  of  the  grant  th^i  contemplated,  the  convc^yance 
of  such  land  to  the  applicant  would  not  have  been  gratuitous  but  would  have 
involved  payment  therefor  to  the  Government,  then  and  in  that  event  the  court 
shall,  after  decreeing  in  whom  title  should  vest,  further  determine  the*  amount 
to  be  paid  as  a  condition  for  the  registration  of  the  land.  Such  judgmoit  shall 
be  certified  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  collec- 
tion of  the  amount  due  from  the  person  entitled  to  conveyance.  Upon  payment 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  of  the  price  8i)ecifled  in  the  judg- 
ment, the  case  shall  be  returned  by  him  to  the  Ck)urt  of  Land  Registration  with 
a  notation  of  such  payment,  whereupon  the  registration  of  the  land  in  favor  of 
the  party  entitled  thereto  shall  be  ordered  by  the  court  If  the  applicant  shall 
fail  to  pay  the  amount  of  money  required  by  the  decree  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  he  receives  notice  thereof  the  court  may  order  the  proceeding  to 
stand  dismissed  and  the  title  to  the  land  shall  then  be  in  the  Government 
free  from  any  claim  of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  66.  Whenever  any  Judgment  of  confirmation  or  other  decree  of  the  court 
involving  public  lands  shall  become  final,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  certify 
that  fact  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  with  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  confirma- 
tion or  judgment  of  the  court,  which  shall  plainly  state  the  location,  boundaries, 
and  area  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  the  tract  involved  in  the  decree  or  judgment, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  the  land  as  confirmed  or  acted  upon  by 
the  court  In  the  event  the  original  survey  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  and  the  decree  of  the  court  conforms  thereto,  no  further  proceedings  shall 
be  required.  When  the  original  survey  was  made  by  the  applicant  or  where 
the  tract  confirmed  by  the  court  varies  from  the  original  survey  as  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall  imme- 
diately cause  the  tract  so  confirmed  by  the  court,  to  be  surveyed  at  the  cost 
of  the  Insular  Government  and  shall,  when  such  survey  has  been  approved  by 
him,  furnish  a  copy  of  same  to  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  and  to  the 
applicant  which  survey  when  approved  by  the  court,  and  unless  objected  to  by 
the  applicant  within  thirty  days,  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  correct. 
If  objection  is  made  to  the  survey  by  the  applicant,  the  court  upon  notice  to 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  shall  hear  such  objections,  and  Its  action  in  the 
matter  shall  be  final. 

Sec.  67.  No  title  to,  or  right  or  equity  in,  any  public  lands  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  prescription  or  by  adverse  possession  or 
occupancy,  or  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  laws  in  effect  prior  to  American  occu- 
pation, except  as  expressly  provided  by  laws  enacted  or  provided  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  Islands  by  the  United  States. 

Chapteb  VII. 

GENERAL  PB0VISI0N8. 

Sec.  68.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  shall  be  "  The  Public  Land  Act" 

Sec.  69.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  prepare  and  issue  such  forms  and  instruc- 
tions, consistent  with  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  all  the  provisions  thereof  that  are  to  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  proceedings 
arising  under  such  provisions. 

Sec.  70.  While  title  to  public  lands  In  the  Philippine  Islands  remains  in  the 
Government  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  be  charged  with  the  Immediate  executive 
control  of  the  survey,  classification,  lease,  sale,  and  other  disposition  and  man- 
agement thereof,  and  the  decisions  of  the  Bureau  as  to  questions  of  facts  relat- 
ing to  such  lands  shall  be  conclusive  when  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Sec.  71.  The  Civil  Governor,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  may,  from  time  to 
time,  by  proclamation,  designate  any  tract  or  tracts  of  public  lands  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  nonallenable,  and  thereafter  the  same  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  settlement  entry,  sale,  or  other  disposition  under  any  of  the  public-land 
laws  of  the  Islands  until  again  made  subject  thereto  by  law  of  the  Islands. 
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Sec.  72.  Provincial  secretariee  and  a]i  other  peraons  tbat  may  l>e  designated 
as  mining  recorders  sliall,  in  tlieir  capacities  as  such  recorders,  be  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 

Sec.  73.  All  patents  or  certificates  for  lands  disposed  of  under  this  law  shall 
be  pr^xared  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  and  shall  issue  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippine  Government  under  the  signature  of  the  Civil 
Governor;  but  such  patents  or  certificates  shall  be  effective  only  for  the  pur- 
poses defined  in  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  Land  Registration 
Act,  and  the  actual  conveyance  of  the  land  shall  be  effected  only  as  provided 
in  said  section. 

Sec.  74.  All  persons  receiving  title  to  Government  lands'under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  shall  hold  such  lands  subject  to  the  same  public  servitudes  as  ex- 
isted upon  lands  owned  by  private  persons  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  in- 
cluding those  with  reference  to  the  littoral  of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  navi- 
gable rivers  or  rivers  upon  which  rafting  may  be  done. 

Sec.  75.  The  beneficial  use  of  water  shall  be  the  basis,  tHb  measure,  and  the 
limit  of  all  rights  thereto  in  said  Islands,  and  the  patents  herein  granted  shall 
be  subject  to  the  right  of  the  Government  of  these  Islands  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  use  of  water  and  the  protection  of  the  water  supply, 
and  for  other  public  purposes,  as  it  may  deem  best  for  the  public  good.  When- 
ever, by  priority  of  possession,  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  mining,  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  or  other  purposes  have  vested  and  accrued,  and  the  same 
are  recognized  and  acknowledged  by  the  local  customs,  laws,  and  decisions  of 
the  courts,  the  possessors  and  owners  of  such  vested  rights  shall  be  maintained 
and  protected  in  the  same,  and  all  patents  granted  under  this  Act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  any  vested  and  accrued  rights  to  ditches  and  reservoirs  used  in  con- 
nection with  such  water  rights  as  may  have  been  acquired  in  the  manner  above 
described  prior  to  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec.  76.  There  is  hereby  reserved  from  the  operation  of  all  patents,  certifi- 
cates, entries,  and  grants  by  the  Insular  Government  authorized  under  this  Act, 
the  right  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  power  any  flow  of  water  In*  any  stream 
running  through  or  by  the  land  granted,  the  convertible  power  from  which  at 
ordinary  low  water  exceeds  fifty  horsepower.  Where  the  convertible  power  in 
any  stream  running  through  or  running  by  land  granted  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  thus  exceeds  fifty  horsepower,  and  there  Is  no  means  of  using  such 
power  except  by  the  occupation  of  a  part  of  the  land  granted  under  authority 
of  this  A6t,*  then  so  much  land  as  Is  reasonably  necessary  for  the  mill  site  or 
site  for  the  power  house,  and  for  a  spltable  dam  and  site  for  massing  the  water, 
is  hereby  excepted  from  such  grant,  not  exceeding  four  hectares,  and  a  right 
of  way  to  the  nearest  public  highway  from  the  land  thus  excepted,  and  also  a 
right  of  way  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  such  flumes,  aqueducts, 
wires,  poles,  or  other  conduits  as  may  be  needed  In  conveying  the  water  to  the 
point  where  Its  fall  will  yield  the  greatest  power,  or  the  power  from  the  point 
of  conversion  to  the  point  of  use.  Is  reserved  as  a  servitude  or  easement  upon 
the  land  granted  by  authority  of  this  Act :  Provided,  however.  That  when  the 
Government  or  any  concessionaire  of  the  Government  shall  take  possession  of 
land  under  this  section  which  a  grantee  under  this  Act  shall  have  paid  for,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  subject  to  grant  under  this  Act,  said  grantee  shall  be  entitled  to 
Indemnity  from  the  Government  or  the  concessionaire  for  the  amount,  If  any, 
paid  by  him  to  the  Government  for  the  land  taken  from  him  by  virtue  of  this 
section:  And  provided  further.  That  with  respect  to  the  flow  of  water,  except 
for  converting  the  same  into  power  exceeding  fifty  horsepower,  said  grantee 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  use  of  the  water  flowing  through  or  along  his  land 
that  other  private  owners  enjoy  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to 
the  governmental  regulation  provided  In  the  previous  section.  Water  power 
privileges  in  which  the  c(mvertible  power  at  ordinary  low  water  shall  exceed 
iifty  horsepower  shall  be  disposed  of  only  upon  terms  to  be  embodied  In  a 
sp^ial  Act  of  the  Commission  until  a  general  law  shall  be  passed  concerning 
the  use,  lease,  or  acquisition  of  such  water  privilege. 

Sec.  77.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  submit,  or  cause  to 
be  submitted,  any  false  proof,  or  who  shall  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  any  false 
affidavit  In  support  of  any  application  or  claim  in  any  manner  respecting  the 
public  lands  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and 
punished  accordingly. 

Sec.  78.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  extoid  and  apply  to  all  provinces 
and  places  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  except  the  Moro  Province  and  the 
Provinces  of  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Benguet,  Paragua,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya;  but  the 
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provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  any  chapter  hereof  may  at  any  time,  by  resolation 
of  the  Philippine  Ck)mml8sion,  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  any  of  the 
provinces  or  any  part  thereof  hereby  excepted  from  its  operation." 

Sbc.  79.  When  this  Act  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  have  received  the  express  or  implied  sanction  of  Con- 
gress, as  provided  by  section  thirteen  of  the  Act  of  CJongress  approved  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  "An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  such  facts  shall  be  made  known  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  Civil  Govemot  of  the  Islands,  and  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  such  proclamation. 

Enacted,  October  7,  1903. 

NOTB — 

Br  Tnn  CiriL  Goternob  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
A  PROCLAMATION 


Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  entitled  "An  Act  prescribing  rules  and 

•      ••  "  of  portions  of  the   public 

^. ^^ ,  r ng  terms  and  conditions  to  enable  persons  to 

perfect  their  titles  to  public  lands  In  said  Islands,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  patents 


regulations  governing  the  homesteading,  selling,  and  leasing 
'  the  Philippine  Islands,  prescribing  terms  and  cond 


domain  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  prescribing  terms  and  conditions  to  enable  persons  to 
perfect  their  titles  to  public  lands  in  said  Islands,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  patents 
without  compensation  to  certain  native  settlers  upon  the  public  lands,  providing  ror  the 
establishment  of  town  sites  and  sale  of  lots  therein,  and  providing  for  the  determination 
by  the  Philippines  Court  of  Land  Registration  of  all  proceedings  for  completion  of  Imper- 
fect titles  and  for  the  cancellation  or  confirmation  of  Spanish  concessions  and  grants  in 
said  Islands,  as  authorized  by  sections  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  sixty-two  of  the 
Act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  'An  Act  temporarily  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  for  other  purposes,'  *'  having  been  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  him  transmitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  its  last 
session,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  having  failed  to  either  disapprove  or 
amend  the  same  at  said  session. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lulce  E.  Wright,  Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  do  hereby. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  section  numl)ered  seventy-nine  of  said 
.ct  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  declare  and  proclaim  that  said  Act  is  in  full 
force  and  effect  from  this  date. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  be  afBxed. 

Done  at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  four. 

LOKB  E.  Wright, 

Civil  Oovemor. 
By  the  Civil  Governor: 
F.  W.  Cabpbntbb, 

Acting  Executive  Secretary. 


Aesolutions  extendlngr  operation  of  the  public  land  act. 

The  Philippine  Commission  has  passed  the  following  resolutions  extending 
the  application  of  the  Public  Land  Act,  or  portions  thereof,  to  certain  terri- 
tory, therein  mentioned,  which  has  heretofore  been  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  said  law: 

Excerpt  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Philippine  Ck>Miii8sioN  of  December  22, 

1905. 

**  Resolved,  That  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-eight 
of  Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  ordinarily  known  as  the  Public 
Land  Act: 

"(1)  Said  Public  Land  Act  in  its  entirety  be  extended  over  and  put  In  force 
throughout  the  district  of  Zamboanga,  in  that  portion  of  the  district  of  Lanao 
not  included  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Lanao,  and  in  that  portion  of  the  district  of 
Davao  included  in  the  municipalities  of  Mati,  Baganga,  Caraga,  and  Cateel ; 

"(2)  That  Chapter  III  of  said  Act,  relating  to  leases  of  portions  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  throughout  the  entire  district  of 
Cotabato,  with  the  exception  of  Cotabato  Island,  on  which  the  town  of  Cota- 
bato  is  located,  the  Island  of  Tamontaka,  the  area  included  within  a  circle 
whose  radius  Is  three  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  ma- 
sonry fort  at  Reina  Regente,  and  the  area  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  three 
miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  at  Pikit ; 

•  See  Resolutions  extending  operations  of  the  public  land  act,  pages  475-476. 
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"(3)  That  Chapter  I  of  said  Act,  relating  to  homesteads  on  tt>e  public  do- 
main, be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  Cotabato  Island,  on  which  the 
town  of  Cotabato  is  situated,  the  Island  of  Tamontaka,  the  area  Included  within 
a  circle  whose  radius  is  three  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in 
the  masonry  fort  at  Reina  Regente,  and  the  area  within  a  circle  whose  radius 
is  three  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  at 
Pikit; 

"(4)  That  Chapter  III  of  said  Act,  relating  to  leases  of  portions  of  the  public 
domain,  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  that  portion  of  the  district  of 
Davao  not  included  in  the  municipalities  of  Mati,  Baganga,  Caraga,  and  Cateel, 
with  the  exception  of  the  territory  embraced  within  a  circle  having  a  radius 
of  five  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  district  jail  at 
Davao; 

'*(5)  That  Chapter  I  of  said  Act,  relating  to  homesteads  on  the  public  do- 
main, be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  municipalities  of  Mati,  Ba- 
ganga, Caraga,  and  Cateel,  and  the  territory  embraced  within  a  circle  having 
a  radius  of  five  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  district  jail 
at  I>avao; 

**(6)  That  Chapter  III  of  said  Act,  relating  to  leases  of  portions  of  the 
public  domain,  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  Island  of  Tawi  Tawi, 
in  the  district  of  Sulu; 

"(7)  That  Chapter  I  of  said  Act,  relating  to  homesteads  on  the  public  do- 
main, be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  in  the  following  areas  of  the  district 
of  Sulu: 

"  The  land  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  center 
of  the  central  point  of  the  main  landward  gateway  in  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
Jolo,  the  land  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  a  mile  and  a  half  and  whose  center 
is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  in  the  town  of  SlasI,  and  all  other 
portions  of  the  district  of  Sulu  for  the  time  being  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  land  act. 

"(8)  That  Chapter  IV  of  said  Act,  relating  to  free  patents  to  native  settlers, 
in  its  entirety  be  extended  over  and  put  in  force  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Moro  Province;  and 

"  That  the  legislative  council  of  the  Moro  Province  is  directed  to  make  known 
throughout  the  province  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  particularly  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  Public  Land  Act  as  to  the  time  within  which  native 
settlers  may  obtain  free  patents  by  virtue  of  Chapter  IV  of  the  Public  Land 
Act" 

EXCEBPT   FBOM   THE   MiNUTES   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE   COMMISSION    OF   DECEMBER   22, 

1905. 

"  The  Acting  President  presented  to  the  Commission  the  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  known  as  '  The  Public 
Land  Act,'  in  its  entirety,  to  the  Province  of  Palawan,  formerly  called  Para- 
gua:  After  due  consideration,  it  was,  on  motion, 

**  Resolved,  That  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-eight  of 
Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  ordinarily  known  as  *  The  Public 
Land  Act,'  the  said  Public  Land  Act,  in  its  entirety,  be  Immediately  extended 
over  and  put  in  force  throughout  the  entire  Province  of  Palawan,  formerly 
known  as  the  Province  of  Paragua;  and 

"  Resolved  further.  That  the  provincial  board  of  the  Province  of  Palawan  is 
directed  to  make  known  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  resolution,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  all  the  municipalities  and  settlements  of  the  province,  and  to  afford 
such  assistance  as  may  be  in  its  power  to  the  people  to  enable  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  enacted  in  their  behalf," 

EXCEBPT  FBOM   THE  MiNUTES  OF  THE  PHIUPPINB  COMMISSION   OF   DeCEMBEB  23, 

1905. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  provisions  of  Chapter  IV  of  Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six,  known  as  *The  Public  Land  Act,*  be,  and  are  hereby,  imme- 
diately extended  to  the  Provinces  of  Benguet,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  Lepanto- 
Bontoc;  and 

"  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  provincial  board  of  the  said  provinces  are 
hereby  directed  to  take  adequate  means  to  inform  the  residents  of  the  various 
municipalities  and  settlements  of  their  provinces  of  the  adoption  of  the  fore- 
going resolution,  and  of  the  necessity  of  taking  advantage  of  its  provisions 
before  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven." 
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EXCEBPT  FBOM  MiNUTES  OF  THE  COMUIQSION  GF  AUGUST  2,  1906. 

Commissioner  Worcester  reminded  the  Commission  tbat  at  the  time  Chapter 
IV  of  the  Public  Land  Act  was  made  applicable  to  the  Province  of  Noeva  Vte- 
caya  the  provincial  board  of  that  province  requested  that  the  act  in  its  entirety 
be  pnt  in  force  in  that  province;  that  the  Commission,  however,  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  put  It  In  force  only  In  that  portion  of  the  province  which  was  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Christian  natives. 

He  further  stated  that  he  had  communicated  at  once  with  the  governor  of 
the  province  In  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  Information  as  to  the  location  and 
extent  of  this  territory,  but  his  letter  was  overlooked  and  a  second  communica- 
tion had  to  be  sent  before  a  reply  was  received;  that,  In  the  meantime,  the 
agricultural  congress  recommended  to  the  Commission  that  the  Public  Land  Act 
in  its  entirety  be  made  applicable  to  the  Christian  municipalities  of  the  province 
of  Nueva  Vlzcaya.  The  necessary  Information  having  now  been  received :  On 
motion, 

"  Resolvedy  That  tlie  Public  I^nd  Act  in  its  entirety  be,  and  is  hereby,  made 
applicable  to  the  entire  province  of  Nueva  Vlzcaya  with  the  exception  of  the 
territory  formerly  Included  in  the  Spanish  commandanclas  of  Blnatangan  and 
Qulangan. 

Excerpt  fbom  Minutes  of  the  Comuission  of  Decembee  29,  1906. 

Resolved,  That  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seventy-eight  of 
Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  aud  twenty-six,  known  as  the  **  Public  Land  Act" 
the  provisions  of  Chapter  VI  of  wild  Act,  save  and  except  subsection  six  of  sec- 
tion fifty-four  thereof,  are  hereby  extended  over  and  put  In  force  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Moro  Province, 


Leasing  of  reclaimed  land. 

[No.  1664.1 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  leasine  of  reclaimed  land  for  commercial  purposes,  for  the 
leasing  of  the  foreshore  and  lands  under  water,  and  to  reflrulate  the  construction  of 
bridges  over  navigable  waterways. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commit 
sion,  that: 

Section  1.  The  control  and  disposition  of  the  foreshore  as  defined  In  existing 
law,  and  the  title  to  all  Government  or  public  lands  made  or  reclaimed  by  the 
Government  by  dredging  or  filling  or  otherwise  throughout  the  Philippine 
Islands,  shall  be  retained  by  the  Government  without  prejudice  to  vested  rights 
and  without  prejudice  to  rights  conceded  to  the  city  of  Manila  in  the  "  Luneta 
Extension." 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  all  Government  or  pub- 
lic lands  made  or  reclaimed  by  the  Government  by  dredging  or  filling  or  other- 
wise to  be  divided  Into  lots  or  blocks,  with  the  necessary  streets  and  alleyways 
located  thereon,  and  shall  cause  plats  and  plans  of  such  survey  to  be  prepared 
and  filed  In  the  Bureau  of  Lands. 

(h)  Upon  the  completion  of  such  plats  and  plans  the  Govemor-G^ieral  shall 
give  notice  to  the  public  that  such  parts  of  the  lands  so  made  or  reclaimed  as 
are  not  needed  for  public  purposes  will  be  leased  for  commercial  and  business 
purposes,  and  upon  receipt  of  an  application  or  applications  for  a  lease  or 
leases,  the  Governor-General  shall  designate  and  specify  certain  portions  of 
the  land  for  such  use,  and  shall  give  notice  by  public  advertisement  that  such 
applications  have  been  made  and  that  the  Government  will  lease  lots  or  blocks, 
to  be  specified  in  said  advertisement,  for  commercial  and  business  purposes, 
such  leases  to  run  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  at  a  rental  of  three  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  parcel  of  land  leased,  the  ap- 
praisal to  be  made  by  the  Director  of  Lands  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  conditioned  that  a  new  appraisal  of  said  land  so  leased 
shall  be  made  In  the  same  manner  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease  and 
every  ten  years  thereafter,  and  that  the  rental  after  such  appraisal  shall  be 
based  upon  the  new  appraised  value  at  the  same  rate  per  centum  i)er  annum. 
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(c)  If  after  any  reappraisal  a  tenant  thaM  consider  the  new  valuation  to  be 
excessive,  be  sball  bave  tbe  rigbt,  witbln  three  months,  to  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  is  situated,  and  the  said 
court  is  hereby  given  jurisdiction  to  determine  tbe  appraisal  and  fix  a  just  valu- 
ation for  the  land  for  the  period  of  toi  years.  Either  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  from  the  Court  of  First  Instance  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands :  Provided,  however.  That  the  tenant  shall  pay  rent  on  the  basis 
of -the  reappraisal  priding  final  determination  of  the  matter  by  said  Court  of 
First  Instance.  Should  the  Court  of  First  Instance  determine  to  fix  a  valua- 
tion for  the  land  lower  than  that  fixed  in  the  reappraisal  the  tenant  shall  be 
eititled  to  a  refund  of  the  excess  rent  paid  by  him  on  the  basis  of  such  reap- 
praisal. 

(d)  The  lease  of  the  said  lands  shall  be  executed  by  the  Director  of  Lands 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  shall  ^)ecificall7  provide, 
among  other  things,  that  improvements  thereon  of  a  kind  to  be  approved  by 
the  Consulting  Architect,  as  provided  in  subsection  (/)  of  this  section,  shall  be 
commenced  within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  lease  and 
shall  be  completed  within  a  time  to  be  fixed  in  said  lease,  and  that  in  case  of 
failure  to  make  such  Improvements  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  lease 
or  to  comply  with  any  or  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  lease  the  same 
shall  thereupon  be  forfeited,  and  that  all  improvements  made  on  the  leased 
property  shall  vest  in  and  become  the  property  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Qovemor-General  may,  in  his 
discretion,  and  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  prescribe,  waive  the  forfeiture 
herein  provided  for,  or  extend  the  time  within  which  said  improvements  shall 
be  commenced  and  completed. 

Every  such  lease  shall  also  contain  a  proviaion  for  the  payment  of  the  tax 
or  taxes  levied  on  said  land  or  improvements  and  providing  that  upon  the 
failure  of  the  lessee  to  pay  any  such  tax  or  taxes  or  any  part  thereof  the  lease 
shall  forthwith  cease  and  determine. 

(e)  llie  leases  above  provided  for  shall  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  and  best 
bidder  therefor,  subject  to  such  regulations  and  safeguards  as  the  Qovemor- 
General  may  by  executive  order  prescribe. 

(/)  Plans  for  buildings  or  improvements  shall  be  approved  by  the  Consult- 
ing Architect,  and  no  buildings  or  improvemeits  shall  be  permitted  until  such 
approval  has  been  obtained  in  writing.  Such  improvem^its  shall  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinances  of  the  proper  municipality.  In  case  of  difTerence  or 
dispute  between  the  Consulting  Architect  and  the  lessee,  final  decision  shall 
be  made  by  the  Governor-General. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  original  cost  of  the  construction  of  streets,  alleyways,  and 
curbing  on  such  reclaimed  lands  shall  be  borne  by  the  Insular  Government. 
The  cost  of  putting  in  sewers  and  water  mains  and  keeping  in  repair  the  streets, 
alleyways,  and  curbing  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Insular  Govemm^it 
shaU  be  borne  by  the  municipality  in  which  such  lands  are  situated,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  municipality  to  maintain  and  ke^  in  repair  streets, 
allejrways,  and  curbing  constructed  by  the  Insular  Government  as  herein  pro- 
vided. 

(&)  Franchises  for  the  use  of  said  streets  and  alleyways  on  said  lands  for 
private  or  public  purposes  may  be  granted  by  the  Insular  Gov^nmoit  or,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Governor-General,  by  the  municipality  in  which 
said  lands  are  situated.  Franchises  granted  under  this  section  for  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  street  railways,  electric  light  and  power,  and  tele- 
phone lines  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  then  in  force  govern- 
ing all  such  franchises. 

Sea  4.  All  lands  leased  «nder  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  sections  of  this 
Act,  and  all  improvements  thereon,  shall  be  subject  to  local  taxation  against 
the  lessees,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  or  assigns,  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  lessees,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors, 
or  assigns,  were  the  owners  of  both  land  and  improvements. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  or  applications  for  the  lease  of  any 
portion  of  the  foreshore  or  lands  under  water  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  and  maintaining  wharves,  docks,  piers,  marine  railways,  or 
other  appropriate  structures,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Police,  the  Governor-General  may  designate  and  specify  such 
portions  of  the  foreshore  or  lands  under  water  for  such  use,  and  shall  give 
notice  by  public  advertisement  that  such  applications  have  been  made  and  that 
the  Government  will  lease  such  portion  of  the  foreshore,  to  be  specified  in  said 
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adTertisement,  for  wharves,  docks,  piers,  marine  railways,  or  other  appropri- 
ate structures  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  ninety-nine  years,  with  the  right  on  the 
part  of  the  lessee  to  erect  and  maintain  such  wharves,  docks,  piers,  marine  rail- 
ways, or  other  appropriate  structures,  or  to  make  such  other  beneficial  use  of 
such  leased  foreshore  or  lands  under  water  as  may  be  specified  in  the  lease, 
subject,  however,  to  all  vested  rights  or  eas^nents  of  owners  of  lands  adjacrait 
to  such  foreshore  or  lands  under  water. 

Sec.  6.  The  lease  mentioned  in  the  section  immediately  preceedlng  shall, 
among  other  things,  contain  the  following  provisions : 

(a)  For  the  payment  by  the  lessee,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators, 
successors,  or  assigns,  of  an  annual  rental,  which  shall  be  fixed  at  not  less 
than  one  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  improvements  which  the 
lessee,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  successors,  or  assigns,  may  be 
authorized  to  make  by  the  lease.  Such  appraisal  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  provided  in  this  Act  in  the  case 
of  a  lease  by  the  €k)vemment  of  made  or  reclaimed  lands. 

(&)  That  plans  and  specifications  of  all  wharvep  or  other  marine  structures 
authorized  by  the  lease  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Director  of 
Navigation. 

(c)  That  on  the  termination  of  the  lease  or  any  ext^sion  thereof,  all  the 
improvements  made  by  the  lessee,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  suc- 
cessors, or  assigns,  shall  vest  in  and  become  the  property  of  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(d)  For  the  regulation  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police  of  all  rates 
and  fees  charged  to  the  public,  and  for  the  submission  to  him  annually  for 
approval  of  all  tariffs  of  such  rates  and  fees. 

(e)  For  the  continuance  of  the  easements  of  the  coast  police  and  other  ease- 
ments reserved  in  the  Law  of  Waters  now  in  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sbc.  7.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police 
and  the  approval  of  the  Govemor-Creneral,  every  steamship  company  granted 
a  lease  of  the  foreshore  as  hereinbefore  provided  may,  by  proper  condemna- 
tion proceedings,  acquire,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  wharves  or  other  struc- 
tures for  the  better  handling  of  its  steamship  business,  land  not  under  wator 
adjacent  to  the  foreshore  for  which  such  company  obtained  a  lease. 

In  order  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  €k)vemor-€^neral,  such  steamship 
company  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Police  an  application 
stating  in  detail  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  land  desired,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  wharves  or  other  structures  to  be  erected  on  the  land  not  under 
water  adjacent  to  the  foreshore,  and  the  character  of  the  business  and  use 
to  which  the  applicant  desires  to  put  such  land. 

Sec.  8.  In  order  to  encourage  municipalities  and  provinces  to  construct 
wharves,  piers,  docks,  and  other  structures  for  the  convenience  of  shipping, 
the  Insular  Government,  through  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  shall,  without  cost, 
provide  such  municipalities  and  provinces  with  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
construction  thereof. 

Sec.  9.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
passage  of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An 
Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  May  18,  1907. 


Tree  Patents. 
[No.  1678.] 

AN  ACT  Extending  from  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  Beven,  to  January  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  the  time  within  which  free  patents  mav  be  granted  to 
native  settlers  upon  unreserved  and  unappropriated  agricultural  pubUc  lands. 


By  authority  o/  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commi98ion, 
that: 
Section  1.  Any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  now  an  occupant  and  culti- 
vator of  unreserved  and  unappropriated  agricultural  public  lands,  as  defined 
by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  who  has  con- 
tinuously occupied  and  cultivated  such  lands  either  by  himself  or  through  his 
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ancestors  since  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  or,  whd,  prior 
to  August  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight,  continuously  occupied  and 
cultivated  such  lands  for  three  years  immediately  prior  to  said  date,  and  who 
has  been  continuously  since  July  fourth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  until  the 
date  of  th^  taking  effect  of  this  Act  an  occupier  and  cultivator  of  such  lands, 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  a  patent  Issued  to  him  without  compensation  for  such 
tract  of  landf  not  exceeding  sixteen  hectares,  in  the  manner  provided  in  Chap- 
ter Four  of  Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty-six,  "The  Public  Land 
Act,"  provided  that  his  application  therefor  be  filed  as  provided  in  said  chapter 
prior  to  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  instead  of  January  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  as  now  provided  by  section  thirty-three  of  "*  The 
Public  Land  Act,"  and  said  section  thirty-three  is  hereby  so  amended  that  the 
words  "  nineteen  hundred  and  seven  "  shall  be  stricken  out  and  in  lieu  thereof 
shall  be  inserted  the  words  "  nineteen  hundred  and  nine." 

S£C.  2.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
passage  of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An 
Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  Septeml>er  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Ssa  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  December  13,  1906. 


Beservatioxis  of  Land  for  Public  Use. 
[No.  627.1 

AN  ACT  To  bring  immediately  under  the  operation  of  "The  Land  Registration  Act'* 
all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  lawfully  set  apart  for  military,  reserrationa, 
and  all  lands  desired  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
military  purposes,  as  amended  by  Act  No.  806. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 

Section  1.  (As  amended  by  Act  No.  806,)  All  lands,  or  any  interest  therein, 
within  the  Philippine  Islands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  areas  now  or 
hereafter  set  apart  and  declared  to  be  military  reservations  shall  be  forthwith 
brought  under  the  operations  of  "  The  Land  Registration  Act,"  and  such  of  said 
lands,  and  interests  therein  as  shall  not  be  determined  to  be  public  lands  shall 
become  registered  land  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  "The  Land 
Registration  Act,"  under  the  circumstances  hereinafter  stated. 

Sec.  2.  {As  amended  by  Act  No.  806.)  Whenever  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  United  States  Army,  Division  of  the  Philippines,  shall  certify  to  the  Civil 
Governor  that  all  public  lands  within  limits  by  him  described  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  have  been  reserved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  military 
purposes,  and  are  lawfully  announced  and  declared  military  reservations,  it 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Civil  (Jovemor  in  writing  to  notify  the  judge  of 
the  Court  of  Land  Registration  that  such  public  lands  have  been  reserved  for 
military  purposes  and  announced  and  declared  to  be  military  reservations,  and 
that  all  private  lands,  or  interests  therein,  within  the  limits  described,  ought 
forthwith  to  be  brought  within  the  operation  of  "  The  Land  Registration  Act," 
and  to  become  registered  land  within  the  meaning  of  said  **  The  Land  Registra- 
tion Act." 

Sec.  3.  (As  amended  by  Act  No.  806.)  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  notice 
from  the  Civil  Governor  in  the  preceding  section  mentioned  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  to  issue  a  notice,  stating  that 
the  lands  within  the  limits  aforesaid  have  been  reserved  for  military  purposes, 
and  announced  and  declared  to  be  military  reservations,  and  that  claims  for  all 
private  lands  and  interests  therein,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  must  be  pre- 
sented for  registration  under  *'  The  Land  Registration  Act "  within  six  calendar 
months  from  the  date  of  issuing  the  notice,  and  that  all  lands  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  limits  aforesaid  not  so  presented  within  the  time  therein  lim- 
ited will  be  conclusively  adjudged  to  be  public  lands,  and  all  claims  on  the  part 
of  private  indiylduals  for  such  lands  or  an  interest  therein  not  so  presented  will 
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be  forever  barred.  The  clerk  of  the  Ooort  of  LaikI  Reslatnrtion  shall  Imme- 
diately upon  the  Iwalng  of  such  notice  by  the  jxtdge  caase  the  same  to  be  pnb- 
llahed  once  a  week  for  three  socceaalTe  we^s  In  two  newspapers,  <me  of  whSdi 
newspapers  shall  be  in  the  Bngliidi  hingnage,  and  one  in  the  Spanish  language 
in  the  city  or  province  where  the  land  lies,  and,  if  there  l>e  no  snch  SpaniA 
or  English  newspapers  having  a  general  circulation  in  the  city  or  province 
wherein  the  land  lies,  then  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  compliance  with  this  sectioD 
if  the  notice  be  published,  as  herein  provided,  in  a  daily  newspaper  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  one  in  the  English  language,  in  the  city  of  Manila,  having 
a  general  circulation.  The  clerk  shall  also  cause  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the 
notice  in  the  Spanish  language  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  each  angle 
formed  by  the  lines  of  the  limits  of  the  land  so  reserved.  The  clerk  shall  also 
issue  and  cause  to  be  personally  served  the  notice  in  the  Spani^  language  upon 
every  person  living  upon  or  in  visible  possession  of  any  part  of  the  military 
reservation.  If  the  person  in  possession  is  the  liead  of  a  family  living  upon  the 
land,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  serve  the  notice  upon  him,  and  if  he  is  absent  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  leave  a  copy  at  his  usual  place  of  residence.  The  cl«-k 
shall  certify  the  manner  in  which  tlie  notices  have  been  published,  posted,  and 
served,  and  his  certificate  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  such  publication,  posting, 
and  service,  but  the  court  shall  have  power  to  cause  such  further  notice  to  be 
given  as  in  its  opinion  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  4.  (As  amended  by  Act  No,  806.)  All  claims  for  private  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein  within  the  limits  of  such  military  reservation  not  presented  to  the 
Court  of  Land  Registration  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  notice  in  the 
previous  section  provided  shall  be  forever  barred,  and  the  lands  and  interests 
therein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  public  and  not  private  property :  Provided^  never- 
theless.  That  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  on  suit- 
able application,  filed  within  three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months  first  aforesaid,  to  allow  an  application  and  claim  to  be  filed  upon  proof 
that  the  failure  to  file  it  within  the  six  months'  limitation  resulted  from  fraud, 
accident,  mistake,  or  excusable  negligence. 

Sec.  5.  Upon  the  filing  of  claims  and  applications  for  registration  in  the 
Court  of  Land  Registration,  the  same  precedure  shall  be  adopted  as  is  by 
"  The  Land  Registration  Act "  provided  for  other  claims  and  applications ;  but 
in  case  of  all  claims  and  applications  which  are  finally  dismissed,  the  Judgment 
shall  be  that  the  lands  embraced  therein  are  public  lands,  unless  the  san^  shall 
be  included  within  other  claims  or  applications  which  are  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  court.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to  expedite  proceedings  under 
this  Act,  and  give  to  them  precdence  over  other  claims  for  registration  \mder 
'*  The  Land  Registration  Act."  All  rights  of  appeal  secured  by  **  The  Land  Re^^- 
Istration  Act*'  shall  be  applicable  to  proceedhigs  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  provisions  of  sections  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine,  forty,  forty-onev 
and  forty-two  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  Act  pro- 
viding a  code  of  procedure  in  civil  actions  and  iq)ecial  proceedings  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,"  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  aU  lands,  not  more  than  sixteen 
hectares  In  extent,  within  the  limits  of  any  military  reservation,  notwithstand- 
ing such  lands  would  be  public  lands  were  it  not  for  titles  acquired  in  the  man- 
ner stated  in  said  sections  thirty-eight,  thirty-nine,  forty,  forty-one,  and  forty- 
two. 

Sec  7.  (As  amended  by  Act  No,  806,)  Wh^i  the  Commanding  General  of  the 
United  States  Army,  Division  of  the  Phllipphies,  shall  certify  to  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernor that  the  military  authorities  of  the  United  Staes  wish  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase for  military  purposes  property  owned  by  private  individuals  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  not  within  the  boundaries  set  apart  for  military  reserva- 
tions, and  shall  describe  specifically  the  lands  so  desired  to  be  purchased,  and 
shall  certify  that  the  titles  to  the  same  are  so  uncertain  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  determine  who  the  true  individual  owners  thereof  are,  and  ask  relief  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the 
Civil  Governor  in  writing  to  notify  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration 
of  such  certification,  and  request  that  the  lands  mentioned  forthwith  be  brought 
under  the  operation  of  "  The  Land  Registration  Act,"  and  to  become  registered 
land  within  the  meaning  thereof.  Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  such  notice 
from  the  Civil  Governor,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Land 
Registration  to  issue  a  notice  stating  the  contexts  of  the  notice  receivc^d  by  him 
from  the  Civil  Governor,  and  that  claims  for  all  private  lands,  and  interests 
therein,  within  the  limits  described  in  such  notice,  must  be  presented  for  regis- 
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tration  under  "  The  Land  Registration  Act "  within  six  calendar  months  from 
the  date  of  issuing  notice,  and  that  all  lands  and  interests  therein,  within  the 
limits  aforesaid,  not  so  presented  within  the  time  therein  limited,  will  be  con- 
clusively adjudged  to  be  public  lands,  and  all  claims  on  the  part  of  private 
Individuals  for  such  lands  or  an  interest  therein  not  so  presented  will  be  for- 
ever barred.  And  thereupon  such  proceedings  shall  be  had  by  the  Ck)urt  of 
Land  Registration  for  the  determination  of  the  true  ownership  of  the  lands 
included  in  such  limits  as  are  provided  in  cases  of  land  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries of  military  reservations,  as  set  forth  in  sections  three,  four,  and  five  of 
this  Act ;  and  the  provisions  of  section  six  are  likewise  made  applicable  to  all 
lands  in  this  section  mentioned. 

Sec.  8.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An 
Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  ou  its  passage. 

Enacted,  February  9,  1903. 


[No.  1138.] 

AN  ACT  To  bring  immediately  under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Registration  Act  all 
lands  lying  wltnin  the  boundaries  lawfully  set  apart  for  naval  reservations,  and  all 
lands  desired  to  be  purchased  by  the  Qovernment  of  the  United  States  for  naval 
purposes. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 

Section  1.  The  provisions  of  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twoity-seven, 
entitled  "  An  Act  to  bring  immediately  under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Regis- 
tration Act  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  lawfully  set  apart  for  military 
reservations,  and  all  lands  desired  to  be  purchased  by  fhe  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  military  purposes,"  are  hereby  made  applicable  to  all  lands  or 
buildings  or  any  interest  therein  within  the  Philippine  Islands  lying  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  areas  now  or  hereafter  set  apart  and  declared  to  be  naval 
reBer\'ations :  Provided,  however,  That  wherever  the  word  "military"  appears 
in  said  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  there  shall  be  substituted 
the  word  "  naval "  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act :  And  provided  further.  That 
wherever  the  words  **  commanding  general  of  the  United  States  Army,  Division 
of  the  Philippines,"  appear  in  said  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  there  shall  be  substituted  the  words  "  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
States  Asiatic  Fleet,"  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  method  of  procedure  provided  in  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  for  settling  the  titles  to  lands  within  military  reservations,  or 
which  are  sought  to  be  purchased  for  military  purposes,  is  hereby  made  appli- 
cable to  naval  reservations  and  to  lands  which  the  naval  authorities  of  the 
United  States  wish  to  acquire  by  purchase  for  naval  purposes,  owned  by  pri- 
vate individuals  and  not  within  the  boundaries  set  apart  for  naval  reserva- 
tions, and  in  case  of  proceedings  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
claims  for  private  lands,  buildings,  and  interests  within  the  limits  of  naval 
reservations  not  presented  to  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  as  provided  in 
said  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  shall  be  forever  barred,  and 
the  lands,  buildings,  and  interests  therein  shall  be  deemed  to  be  public  and  not 
private  property,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  Act  Numbered  Six 
hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Sec.  3.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  In  Accordance  with  section  two  of  "  An 
Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen. hundred. 

Sec  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  April  80,  1904. 
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[No.  648.] 

AN  ACT  Aathorising  the  CItII  GoTemor  to  resenre  for  cItII  public  poiposes,  and  from 
■ale  or  settlement,  any  part  of  the  public  domain  not  appropriated  by  law  for  qoeidal 
public  purposes,  until  otherwise  directed  by  law,  and  extending  the  provisions  or  Act 
Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twentr-seven  so  that  public  lands  desired  to  be  reserred  by 
the  Insular  Goyemment  for  public  uses,  or  private  lands  desired  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Insular  Government  for  such  uses  may  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  the 
Land  Registration   Act. 

By  autJiority  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission^ 
that: 

Sscnoiv  1.  The  Civil  €k)Temor  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  by  execu- 
tive order  to  •reserve  from  settlement  or  public  sale  and  for  specific  public  uses 
any  of  the  public  domain  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the  use  of  which  is  not  other- 
wise directed  by  law;  and  thereafter  such  land  shall  not  be  subject  to  settle- 
ment or  sale  and  shall  be  used  for  the  specific  purposes  directed  by  such  execu- 
tive order  until  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  Civil  Governor,  in  writing,  shall  certify  that  all  public 
lands  within  limits  by  him  described  in  the  Philippine  Islands  are  reserved  for 
civil  public  uses,  either  of  tlie  Insular  Government  or  of  any  provincial  or 
municipal  government,  and  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Land  Registration,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of  said  court  to  proceed  to 
issue  notice  thereof  and  tliat  claims  for  all  private  lands,  buildings  and  interests 
therein,  within  said  limits  must  be  presented  for  registration  under  *'  Hie  Land 
Registration  Act  **  in  the  manner  provided  in  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  entitled  ''An  Act  to  bring  immediately  under  the  operation  of 
*  The  Land  Registration  Act '  all  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  lawfully  set 
apart  for  military  reservations,  and  all  lands  desired  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Qovemm^it  of  the  United  States  for  military  purposes."  The  procedure  for 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  the  legal  effects  thereof,  shall  thereupon  be  in  all 
respects  as  provided  in  sections  three,  four,  five,  and  six  of  said  Act  Numbered 
Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 

Sbo.  3.  Whenever  the  Civil  Governor  shall  certify  that  the  civil  authorities, 
either  insular,  provincial,  or  municipal,  wish  to  acquire  by  purchase  for  public 
use  property  owned  by  private  individuals  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  not 
within  the  boundaries  of  public  lands  set  apart  for  such  use  in  accordance  with 
the  preceding  section,  and  shall  describe  specifically  the  land  so  desired  to  be 
purchased,  and  further  certify  that  the  titles  to  the  same  are  so  uncertain  that 
it  is  impracticable  to  determine  who  are  the  true  individual  owners  thereof,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  upon  receipt 
of  such  certification  to  proceed  to  bring  the  lands  mentioned  forthwith  under 
the  operation  of  ''The  Land  Registration  Act"  in  the  manner  and  with  the 
legal  effect  provided  in  section  seven  of  said  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven. 

Sec.  4.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  ^lactment  of  this  bill  the  passage 
of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An  Act  pre- 
scribing the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of  laws," 
passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Bnacted,  March  3,  1908. 


Land  Chrantt  from  Xoro  Sultans  or  Dattos. 
[No.  718.] 

AN  ACT  Making  void  land  grants  from  Moro  sultans  or  dattos  or  from  chiefs  of  non- 
Cbristian  tribes  when  made  without  goyernmental  authority  or  consent. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 
Section  1.  All  grants,  deeds,  patents,  leases,  or  other  instruments  of  con- 
veyance purporting  to  convey  from  Moro  sultans  or  dattos,  or  from  chiefs  of 
non-Christian  tribes,  lands  situate  In  the  Philippine  Archipelago  or  ri^ts  of 
property,  privileges,  or  easements  appertaining  to,  or  growing  out  of,  land 
therein,  made  without  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  Government  while  the 
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Philippine  Archipelago  was  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain«  or  without  the 
consult  of  the  United  States  GovemmeDt  or  of  the  Insular  Government  since 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Philippines  was  transferred  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  from  Spain  to  the  United  States,  and  not  based  on  any  lawful 
patent  or  grant  of  the  Government  of  Spain  or  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
Insular  Government,  whether  such  grants,  deeds,  patents,  leases,  or  other  in- 
struments of  conveyance  were  made  before  the  passage  of  this  Act  or  shall  be 
made  after  its  passage,  being  made  without  any  lawful  authority  or  ownership, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  illegal,  void,  and  of  no  effect. 

Sec.  2.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  ''An 
Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Ck>mmis8ion  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  talce  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  April  4,  1903. 


Internal  revenne  law. 
[No.  1189.] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernments by  Internal  taxation. 

Article  XI. 

STAIIP  TAXES  ON   SPECIFIED  OBJECTS. 

Sec.  116.  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  for  and  in  respect  to  the 
several  bonds,  debentures,  or  certificates  of  stock  and  of  indebtedness,  and 
other  documents,  instruments,  matters,  and  things  mentioned  and  described 
in  this  section,  or  for  or  in  respect  to  the  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  upon 
which  such  instruments,  matters,  or  things  or  any  of  them  shall  be  written  or 
printed  by  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  make,  sign,  or  issue  the  same,  on 
and  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  the  several  taxes  following : 

Eleventh,  (a)  On  each  power  of  attorney  or  proxy  for  voting  at  any  election 
for  officers  of  any  incorporated  company  or  association,  except  railroad  com- 
panies or  associations  organized  for  charitable  or  literary  purposes  or  to 
manage  public  cemeteries,  twenty  centavos;  (5)  on  each  power  of  attorney  to 
sell  and  convey  real  estate,  or  to  rent  and  lease  the  same,  to  receive  or  to 
collect  the  rent  therefrom,  to  sell  or  transfer  any  stocks,  bonds,  or  securities, 
or  to  collect  any  dividends  or  interests  therein,  or  to  perform  any  and  all 
other  acts  not  hereinbefore  specified,  twenty  centavos:  Provided,  That  no 
stamps  shall  be  required  upon  any  papers  necessary  for  use  in  the  collection 
of  claims  from,  or  by,  the  Insular  Government,  or  from,  or  by,  any  provincial 
or  municipal  government. 

Twelfth.  On  each  lease,  agre^pent,  memorandum,  or  contract  for  the  hire, 
use,  or  rent  of  any  land  or  tenements,  or  portions  thereof,  (o)  if  executed  for 
a  period  of  time  not  more  than  one  year,  twenty  centavos;  (&)  if  executed  for 
a  period  of  time  more  than  one  year  and  not  more  than  three  years,  fifty 
centavos;  (c)  if  executed  for  a  period  of  time  more  than  three  years,  one  peso. 

Thirteenth.  On  every  mortgage  or  pledge  of  lands,  estate,  or  property,  real 
or  personal,  heritable  or  movable,  whatsoever,  where  the  same  shall  be  made 
as  a  security  for  the  repayment  of  any  definite  and  certain  sum  of  money  lent 
at  the  time  or  previously  due  and  owing  or  forborne  to  be  paid  being  payable, 
and  on  any  conveyance  of  land,  estate,  or  property  whatsoever  in  trust,  or  to 
be  sold  or  otherwise  converted  into  money,  which  shall  be  and  intended  only 
as  security,  either  by  express  stipulation  or  otherwise,  when  the  amount  for 
which  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  Is  given  is  not  less  than  one  thousand 
pesos  nor  more  than  three  thousand  pesos,  fifty  centavos,  and  on  each  three 
thousand  pesos  or  fractional  part  thereof,  in  excess  of  nine  thousand  pesos, 
fifty  centavos  additional :  Provided,  That  upon  each  and  every  assignment  or 
transfer  of  any  mortgage,  lease,  or  policy  of  insurance,  or  the  renewal  or 
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continuaDce  of  any  agreement,  contract,  or  cbarter  bj  altering  er  otberwtoe,  a 
stamp  tax  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  at  tlie  same  rate  as  tliat  Imiwed 
on  the  original  instmment:  And  provided  further,  Tbat  whenev^  any  bond 
or  note  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  tmst  bat  one  tax  sbail  te 
collected  upon  such  papers  and  such  tax  shall  he  at  the  hic^est  rate  imposed 
In  this  section  on  such  mortgage  or  bond  or  note  as  the  case  may  be. 

Fourteenth.  On  all  conveyances,  deeds,  instruments,  or  writings  whi»«l^ 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  realty  sold  shall  be  granted,  assigned,  trans- 
ferred, or  otherwise  conveyed  to  the  purdiaser  or  purchasers,  or  to  any  other 
(lerson  or  persons  designated  by  such  purchaser  or  purchasers,  when  tlie  true 
consideration  or  value  received  for  such  realty  is  more  than  two  hundred  pesos, 
but  not  more  than  one  thousand  pesos,  fifty  centavos;  and  for  each  additioDal 
one  thousand  pesos  or  fractional  part  thereof,  of  such  consideration,  fifty 
centavos:  Provided,  Tbat  in  sales  of  encumbered  property  the  tax  shall  be 
collected  on  the  net  amount  of  the  consideration  after  deducting  the  amount 
of  the  encumbrance:  And  provided  farther,  That  original  certificates  under 
the  Land  Registration  Act  and  patents  to  lands  granted  under  the  Pablic 
Land  Act  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  this  tax. 

The  tax  imposed  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  paid  and  assessed  on  the  com- 
plete and  full  amount  of  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  actually  paid 
or  delivered  in  exchange  for  such  lands,  tenements,  or  other  realty;  and  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  provincial  treasurers,  and  other  revenue  officers, 
when  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  fraud  has  been  perpetrated  on  the 
revenues  through  the  declaration  of  a  fictitious  consideration  In  any  sneh 
conveyance,  deed,  instrument,  or  writing,  shall  from  the  real-estate  assessment 
rolls,  or  from  any  other  reliable  source,  assess  the  lands,  tenements,  or  other 
realty  at  their  true  market  value  and  the  tax  on  such  conveyance,  deed,  or 
instrument  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  on  such  true  market  value  of  the 
realty  conveyed ;  and  any  person  who,  with  the  intent  to  defraud  the  rev^ines, 
places  a  fictitious  valuation  on  any  realty  conveyed  and  subject  to  the  tax 
imi>osed  in  this  paragraph,  or  any  valuation  which  shall  be  less  than  the 
actual  amount  of  money  or  other  valuable  thing  received  or  delivered  in  pay- 
ment for  such  realty,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  assessed  on 
the  actual  consideration  received  or  true  market  value  of  the  realty  omveyed, 
forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  such  tax. 

Fifteenth.  The  fees  prescribed  In  section  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the 
Land  Registration  Act,  and  the  amendments  thereto,  shall  be  paid  hi  the 
amounts  and  to  the  officials  provided  by  said  Act  and  Its  amendments,  and 
shall  be  accounted  for  as  provided  in  said  Act 

«  •  •  «  •  •  * 

Sec.  153.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  August,  nineteen 
hundred  and  four. 
Enacted,  July  2,  1904. 
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Tlie  Triar  Lands  Act — Ho.  1120. 

AN  ACT  ProTldins  for  the  adminlstratioD  and  temporary  leasing  and  sale  of  certain 
liaciendaa  and  parcels  of  land,  commonly  known  as  friar  lands,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  the  govemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  recently  contracted,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three,  sixty-four,  and  slxty-flre  of  an  Act  of  the  Con- 
greai  of  the  United  States  entitled  **An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  Civil  Government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
puriK>ees,**  approved  on  the  first  day  of  July,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  as  amended 
by  Act  No.  1287. 

Whereas,  pu^'soant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three,  rixty-fonr,  and 
Bixty-flve  of  an  Act  of  tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  "An  Act  tem- 
porarily to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Civil  Govemmait  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,**  approved  July  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  Philippine  Sugar  Estates  Developmait  Company,  Limited,  La  Sociedad 
A^^cola  de  Ultramar,  the  British-Manila  Estates  Company,  Limited,  and  the 
Becoleto  Order  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  the  purchase  of  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  hectares  of  land,  sit- 
uated in  the  Provinces  of  La  Laguna,  Bulacan,  Cavite,  Bataan,  Cebu,  Rizal, 
Isabela,  and  Mindoro,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  seven  million  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents, 
money  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  in  said  contracts  of  purchase  it  was  provided,  among  other  things, 
that  the  (Jovemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands  should  have  a  period  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  said  contracts  within  which  to  examine  the  titles  to 
said  lands  and  also  within  which  to  survey  the  same  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  the  quantity  of  land  specified  in  said  contracts,  and,  in  the 
event  there  is  not,  that  a  proportionate  reduction  shall  be  made  in  the  amounts 
agreed  to  be  paid  therefor;  and  it  was  further  provided  In  said  contracts  that 
the  said  parties,  so  agreeing  to  sell,  obligated  themselves  to  convey  good  and 
Indefeasible  titles  to  said  lands  by  proper  conveyances ;  and 

Whereas  by  said  section  sixty-five  of  said  Act  of  Congress  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  Is  emi)owered  to  lease  the  said  lands  after  their 
acquisition  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  to  sell  the  same  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe,  subject  to  the  limitations  and  condi- 
tions contained  in  said  Act  of  Congress:  Provided,  That  all  deferred  payments 
and  the  interest  thereon  shall  be  payable  in  the  money  prescribed  for  the 
payment  of  principal  and  Int^est  of  the  bonds  authorized  to  be  Issued  and  sold 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  money  necessary  to  pay  for  said  lands  by  sec- 
tion sixty-four  of  said  Act  of  Congress,  and  that  said  deferred  payments  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  borne  by  said  bonds:  And  provided  further^  That  all 
moneys  realized  or  received  from  the  sales  or  other  disposition  of  said  lands, 
or  by  reason  thereof,  shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  of  said  bonds,  and  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment 
of  said  bonds  at  their  maturity:  And  provided  further,  That  actual  settlers 
and  occupants  at  the  time  said  lands  are  acquired  by  the  Government  shall 
have  the  preference  over  all  others  to  lease,  purchase,  or  acquire  their  holdings 
within  such  reasonable  time  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Government ;  and 

Whereas  the  said  lands  are  not  **  public  lands "  in  the  sense  In  which  those 
words  are  used  in  the  Public  Land  Act,  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
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six,  and  can  not  be  acquired  or  leased  under  tbe  provisions  thereof,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  proper  agencies  for  carrying  out  tlie  terms  of  said  con- 
tracts of  purchase  and  the  requirements  of  said  Act  olT  Ck>ngress  with  reference 
to  the  leasing  and  selling  of  said  lands  and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  bonds  so  issued :  No^  therefore, 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  Commissions 
that: 

Section  1.  The  Civil  €k)vemor  is  authorized  and  directed  to  have  careful 
examination  made  to  ascertain  tbe  sufficiency  and  soundness  of  the  titles  to 
said  land  so  contracted  to  be  purchased  by  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  from  the  said  corporations  as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  hereof. 

His  action  in  employing  the  firm  of  Del  Pan,  Ortigas  and  Fisher,  attorneys 
at  law  in  the  city  of  Manila,  to  make  such  examination  and  also  to  perform  all 
legal  services  required  of  them  in  completing  such  purchases  and  thereafter 
in  the  leasing  and  selling  of  said  lands  as  hereinafter  provided,  they  to  l>e 
compensated  for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  payable  monthly,  for  such  time  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Civil  Gov- 
ernor their  services  may  be  needed,  is  hereby  approved  and  confirmed. 

Sec.  2.  The  Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Commission  is  hereby  directed  to 
have  careful  surveys  made  of  the  said  haci^idas  and  tracts  of  land  in  order 
to  ascertain  with  accuracy  and  certainty  whether  there  is  the  amount  of  land 
in  each  of  said  haciendas  and  tracts  specified  in  said  contracts,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  is  empowered  to  put  in  the  field  and  maintain  the  necessary  sur- 
vejring  parties,  and  any  funds  in  his  hands  at  the  present  time  not  in  terms 
devoted  to  defraying  the  cost  of  specific  public  works  are  hereby  declared  avail- 
able for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  these  surveys  shall  have  been  completed  he 
shall  make  report  of  the  results  thereof  to  the  Civil  Governor.  Such  steps  as 
have  already  been  taken  by  the  Consulting  Engineer  by  direction  of  the  Civil 
Governor  looking  to  the  survey  of  said  haciendas  and  lands  are  approved  and 
confirmed. 

Seo.  8.  The  firm  of  Del  Pan,  Ortigas  and  Fisher  is  also  directed,  as  soon  as  the 
examination  of  the  title  deeds  to  said  property  shall  have  been  completed,  to 
make  report  of  the  result  of  their  investigations  in  that  behalf  to  tbe  Civil  Gov- 
ernor, and  under  his  direction  to  supervise  the  final  deeds  of  conveyance  of  said 
lands  by  said  corporations  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
Civil  Governor  is  also  directed  to  submit  their  report  together  with  the  said 
deeds  to  the  Attorney-General  for  his  opinion. 

Sec.  4.  The  Civil  Governor  is  hereby  empowered,  when  it  shall  have  been  as- 
certained that  the  titles  to  said  lands  are  perfect  and  indefeasible  and  proper 
instruments  of  conveyance  are  tendered  by  said  corporations,  to  direct  the  pay- 
ment to  the  corporations  named  in  the  preamble  of  the  several  sums  agreed  to 
be  paid  for  said  lands,  and  to  that  end  to  draw  the  warrants  of  the  €U>vemment 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  upon  the  sum  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
issued  and  sold  as  provided  in  Act  Numbered  Ten  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  titles  to  said  lands  are  finally  vested  in  the  Government  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  they  shall  be  under  the  immediate  control  and  direction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  is 
empowered  and  directed,  pending  the  completion  of  the  purchase  of  said  lands, 
to  receive,  take  charge  of,  and  carefully  preserve  the  said  contracts  of  sale  and 
purchase  and  all  muniments,  documents,  title  deeds,  or  other  papers  pertain- 
ing to  said  lands,  and  all  field  notes,  surveys,  and  other  data  relating  thereto, 
and  also  the  deeds  of  conveyance  hereafter  made  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  said 
contracts  of  sale  and  purchase,  and  thereafter  to  keep  and  preserve  the  same, 
except  as  required  for  registration  of  said  lands. 

Sec.  6.  {As  amended  hy  Act  No,  1287,)  The  title  deeds  and  instruments  of 
conveyance  pertaining  to  the  lands  in  each  province,  when  executed  and  delivered 
'  by  said  grantors  to  the  Government  and  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  as  above  provided,  shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to 
the  raster  of  deeds  of  each  province  in  which  any  part  of  said  land  lies,  for 
registration  in  accordance  with  law.  ''  But  before  transmitting  the  title  deeds 
and  instruments  of  conveyance  in  this  section  mentioned  to  the  register  of  deeds 
of  each  province  for  registration,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shaU 
record  all  such  deeds  and  instruments  at  length  In  one  or  more  books  to  be 
provided  by  him  for  that  purpose  and  retained  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 
He  shall  certify  on  each  record  the  date  on  which  the  same  was  made.    Copies 
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of  said  records  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  when  duly 
certified  by  him,  shall  be  received  in  all  courts  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Instruments  so  recorded  whenever  it 
is  not  practicable  to  produce  the  originals  in  court." 

Sec.  7.  Upon  the  vesting  of  the  titles  to  said  lands  in  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  proper  deeds  of  conveyance,  or  sooner  if  so  directed  by 
the  Civil  Governor,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall  ascertain 
the  names  and  residences  of  the  actual,  bona  flde  settlers  and  occupants  then  in 
possession  of  said  lands  or  of  any  portion  of  them,  together  with  the  extent  of 
their  several  holdings  and  the  character  and  value  thereof.  He  is  also  directed 
to  ascertain  from  said  occupants  whether  they  desire  to  purchase  their  holdings 
upon  the  terms  prescribed  In  the  succeeding  sections. 

Sec.  8.  In  case  any  occupant  in  possession  does  not  desire  to  purchase  his 
holding,  but  does  desire  to  lease  the  same,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  after  vesting  of  title,  to  see  that  such  occupant 
attorns  in  due  form  to  the  Government  and  enters  into  a  lease  with  the  usual 
covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  a  reasonable  rental  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
his  holding.  Such  rental  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  but  in  no  instance  shall  any  lease  be  made  for  a  longer  term  than  three 
years. 

Sec.  9.  In  the  event  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  should  find  any 
of  the  said  lands  vacant,  he  is  directed  to  take  possession  and  charge  thereof, 
and  he  may  either  lease  such  unoccupied  lands  for  a  term  not  exceding  three 
years  or  offer  the  same  for  sale,  as  in  his  Judgment  may  seem  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Government,  and  in  making  such  sales  he  shall  proceed  as  pro- 
vided in  chapter  two  of  the  Public  Land  Act 

Sec.  10.  Should  he  find  any  of  the  said  lands  in  possession  of  a  person  or 
persons  declining  either  to  buy  or  to  rent,  as  above  set  forth,  he  shall  take  pos- 
session thereof  if  he  can  do  so  peaceahly,  and  if  not  he  shall  begin  proper  legal 
proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  to  settle  title  and  to  oust  him 
or  them  from  his  or  their  holdings  and,  upon  adjudication  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, shall  likewise  take  possession  of  the  same  with  the  same  power  and 
authority  as  though  originally  vacant.  He  shall  not,  however,  sell  any  of  the 
main  hacienda  houses  or  other  large  and  substantial  buildings  save  upon  a 
resolution  of  the  Commission  authorizing  him  so  to  do. 

,  Sec  11.  Should  any  person  who  is  the  actual  and  bona  fide  settler  upon  and 
occupant  of  any  portion  of  said  lands  at  the  time  the  same  is  conveyed  to  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  desire  to  purchase  the  land  so  occupied 
by  him,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  do  so  at  the  actual  cost  thereof  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  shall  be  allowed  ten  years  from  the  date  of  purchase  within  which  to 
pay  for  the  same  in  equal  annual  installments,  if  he  so  desires,  all  deferred 
payments  to  bea'r  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum. 

Sec.  12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  by 
proper  investigation  to  ascertain  what  Is  the  actual  value  of  the  parcel  of  land 
held  by  each  settler  and  occupant,  taking  into  consideration  the  location  and  qual- 
ity of  each  holding  of  land  and  any  other  circumstances  giving  it  value.  The  basis 
of  valuation  shall  likewise  be,  so  far  as  practicable,  such  that  the  aggregate  of  the 
values  of  all  the  holdings  Included  in  each  particular  tract  shall  be  equal  to  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  entire  tract,  including  the  cost  of" surveys,  .admin- 
istration, and  interest  upon  the  purchase  money  to  the  time  of  sale.  When  the 
cost  thereof  shall  have  been  thus  ascertained,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands  shall  give  the  said  settler  and  occupant  a  certificate  which  shall  set  forth 
In  detail  that  the  Government  has  agreed  to  sell  to  such  settler  and  occupant  the 
amount  of  land  so  held  by  him,  at  the  price  so  fixed,  payable  as  provided  in  this 
Act  at  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  in  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States  or  its  equivalent  in  Philippine  currency,  and  that  upon  the 
payment  of  the  final  installment  together  with  nil  accrued  interest  the  Govern- 
ment will  convey  to  such  settler  and  occupant  the  said  land  so  held  by  him  by 
proper  instrument  of  conveyance,  which  shall  be  issued  and  become  effective  in 
the  manner  provided  in  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  Land  Regis- 
tration Act.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall,  in  each  instance 
where  a  cerificate  is  given  to  the  settler  and  occupant  of  any  holding,  take  his 
formal  receipt  showing  the  delivery  of  such  certificate,  signed  by  said  settler 
and  occupant 

Sec.  13.  The  acceptance  by  the  settler  and  occupant  of  such  certificate  shall 
be  considered  as  an  agreement  by  him  to  pay  the  purchase  price  so  fixed  and  in 
the  installments  and  at  the  interest  specified  in  the  certificate,  and  he  shall  by 
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such  acceptance  become  a  debtor  to  the  Government  in  that  amount  together 
with  all  accrued  Interest  In  the  event  that  any  such  settler  and  occupant  may 
desire  to  pay  for  his  holding  of  said  lands  in  cash,  or  within  a  shorter  period  of 
time  than  that  above  specified,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  if  payment  be 
made  in  cash  the  lands  shall  at  once  be  conveyed  to  him  as  above  provided. 
But  If  purchase  is. made  by  installments,  the  certificate  shall  so  state  In  accord- 
ance with  the  facts  of  the  transaction :  Provided,  however,  That  every  settler 
and  occupant  who  desires  to  purchase  his  holding  must  enter  into  the  agreement 
to  purchase  such  holding  by  accepting  the  said  certificate  and  executing  the 
said  receipt  whenever  called  on  so  to  do  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  settler  and  occupant  to  comply  with  tbia 
requirement  shall  be  considered  as  a  refusal  to  purchase,  and  he  shall  be  ousted 
as  above  provided  and  thereafter  his  holding  may  be  leased  or  sold  as  in  case 
of  unoccupied  lands:  And  provided  further.  That  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  liands  in  his  discretion  may  require  of  any  settler  and  occupant  so  desiring 
to  purchase  that,  pending  the  investigation  requisite  to  fix  the  precise  extent  of 
his  holding  and  its  cost,  he  shall  attorn  to  the  Government  as  its  tenant  and 
pay  a  reasonable  rent  for  the  use  of  his  holding ;  but  no  such  lease  shall  be  for 
a  longer  term  than  three  years,  and  refusal  on  the  part  of  any  settler  and  occu- 
pant so  desiring  to  purchase  to  execute  a  lease  pending  such  investigation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  refusal  either  to  lease  or  to  purchase,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands  shall  proceed  to  oust  him  as  in  this  Act  provided. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  I^nds  to 
collect  and  receive  all  rent  and  Installments  of  purchase  money  and  interest 
thereon  due  and  payable  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  give  proper 
receipts  and  acquittances  therefor  and  make  proper  record  thereof  in  the 
books  of  his  office. 

Sec.  15.  The  Government  hereby  reserves  the  title  to  each  and  every  parcel 
of  land  sold  under  the  provisions  of  thi^  Act  until  the  full  payment  of  all 
Installments  of  purchase  money  and  interest  by  the  purchaser  has  been  made, 
and  any  sale  or  incumbrance  made  by  him  shall  be  invalid  as  against  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  shall  be  In  all  respects  subordinate 
to  its  prior  claim. 

Sec.  16.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  holder  of  a  certificate  the  Issuance  of 
which  is  provided  for  In  section  twelve  hereof,  prior  to  the  execution  of  a  deed  by 
the  Government  to  any  purchaser,  his  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  deed 
of  the  land  stated  in  the  certificate  upon  showing  that  she  has  complied  with' 
the  requirements  of  law  for  the  purchase  of  the  same.  In  case  a  holder  of  a 
certificate  dies  before  the  giving  of  the  deed  and  does  not  leave  a  widow,  thai 
the  Interest  of  the  holder  of  the  certificate  shall  descend  and  deed  shall  issue 
to  the  persons  who  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  have  taken 
had  the  title  been  perfected  before  the  death  of  the  holder  of  the  certificate, 
upon  proof  of  the  holders  thus  entitled  of  compliance  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  certificate.  In  case  the  holder  of  the  certificate  shall  have  sold  his  inter- 
est in  the  land  before  having  complied  with  all  the  conditions  thereof,  the  pur- 
chaser from  the  holder  of  the  certificate  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of 
the  holder  of  the  certificate  upon  presenting  his  assignment  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands  for  registration. 

Sec.  17.  In  the  event  that  any  lessee  or  purchaser  of  land  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  should  fall  to  pay  his  rent  or  any  Installment  of  purchase 
money  and  interest  thereon,  or  accrued  interest  on  any  installment  not  due, 
when  and  as  the  same  matures,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  at  once  to  protect  the  Government  from  loss.  In  the  case  of  a 
lease,  when  the  lessee  is  delinquent  in  payment  of  rent,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Lands  is  empowered  to  declare  the  lease  forfeited,  making  proper 
entry  to  that  efl'ect  in  the  books  of  his  office  and  giving  notice  thereof  to  the 
tenant,  and  to  enter  upon  and  lake  possession  of  the  land  held  by  the  lessee  and 
bring  suit  against  the  lessee  for  all  rent  due;  in  the  case  of  a  delinquent  pur- 
chaser, the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  may  enforce  payment  of  any 
past-due  installment  and  interest  by  bringing  suit  to  recover  the  same  with 
Interest  thereon,  and  also  to  enforce  the  lien  of  the  Government  against  the 
land  by  selling  the  same  in  the  manner  provided  by  Act  Numbered  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety  for  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages.  In  the  event  of  such  sale 
the  purchaser  at  such  sale  shall  acquire  a  good  and  indefeasible  title.  The 
proceeds  of  sale  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  court  and  of  all 
installments  due  or  to  become  due  on  such  land.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  sufficient  to  pay  all  delinquent  installments  as  well  as  all  future  instalimenta 
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and  all  costs  of  the  litigatiou»  there  shall  be  no  further  claim  or  liability  against 
the  original  purchaser.  If  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands  should  amount 
to  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  all  purchase  money  and  Interest  due  the  Govern- 
ment and  costs  of  suit,  the  surplus  thereof  shall  be  returned  to  the  original 
purchaser,  or  to  the  person  entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  18.  No  lease  or  sale  made  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  valid  until  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  19.  No  purchaser  or  lessee  under  this  Act  shall  acquire  any  exclusive 
rights  to  any  canal,  ditch,  reservoir,  or  other  irrigation  works,  or  to  any  water 
supply  upon  which  such  irrigation  works  are  or  may  be  dependent,  but  all  of 
such  irrigation  works  and  water  supplies  shall  remain  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  be  administered  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bi^reau  of  Public  Lands  for  the  common  benefit  of 
those  Interests  dependent  ui)on  them.  And  the  Government  reserves  as  a  part 
of  the  contract  of  sale  in  each  Instance  the  right  to  levy  an  equitable  contribu- 
tion or  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  such  irrigation  works,  the  assessment  of 
which  shall  be  based  upon  the  amount  of  benefits  received,  and  each  purchaser 
under  this  Act,  by  accepting  the  certificate  of  sale  or  deed  herein  provided  to  be 
given,  shall  be  held  to  assent  thereto.  And  it  is  further  provided  that  all  lands 
leased  or  conveyed  under  this  Act  shall  remain  subject  to  the  right  of  way  of 
such  irrigation  canals,  ditches,  and  reservoirs  as  now  exist  or  as  the  Government 
may  hereafter  see  fit  to  construct. 

Sec.  20.  All  persons  receiving  title  to  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  hold  such  lands  subject  to  the  same  public  servitudes  as  existed  upon  lands 
owned  by  private  persons  under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  Including  those  with 
reference  to  the  littoral  of  the  sea  and  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  rivers 
upon  which  rafting  may  be  done. 

Sec  21.  The  Civil  Governor,  when  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  Commis- 
sion, may,  by  proclamation,  designate  any  tract  or  tracts  of  said  lands  as  non- 
alienable,  and  reserve  the  same  for  public  use,  and  thereafter  such  tracts  shall 
not  be  subject  to  sale,  lease,  or  other  disposition  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  22.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  I^nds  to 
make  quarterly  reports,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Commis- 
sion showing  the  lands  leased  or  sold  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  amounts  of  money  derived  from  such  rentals  and  sales,  and  such 
other  information  as  in  his  opinion  may  be  of  value  to  the  Commission  In  con- 
nection with  the  said  lands  and  their  administration  and  disposition  as  provided 
by  this  Act.  Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  shall  have  the  right  to  require  of  the  special  -counsel  named  In  the 
first  section  hereof,  or  of  their  successors,  such  advice  and  assistance  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  required  by  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  under 
this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  counselors  to  give  such  legal  advice  and 
assistance. 

Sec.  23.  All  moneys  derived  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  from 
the  leasing  or  sale  of  said  lands,  or  from  Interest  on  deferred  payments  thereon, 
shall  by  him  be- promptly  deposited  in  the  Insular  Treasury.  Such  moneys  shall 
be  by  the  Treasurer  held  separate  and  apart  from  general  insular  funds  and 
shall  constitute  a  trust  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
seven  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  of  bonds,  issued 
and  sold  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  of  said  lands  as  provided  in  Act  Numbered  Ten  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  Issue  of  bonds  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  the  amount  of  sev^i  million  two  hundred  and  thirty-sev«i 
thousand  dollars,  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  the  present  standard  value, 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  funds  for  the  pajrment  of  the  purchase  price  of 
certain  large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  commonly  known  as  the 
friar  lands,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  sixty-three,  sixty-fbur,  and 
sixty-five  of  the  Act  of  Congress  entitled  *  An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes,'  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two."  Said 
money  shall  also  constitute  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  said  bonds  at 
maturity  and  may  be  invested  and  reinvested  in  safe  interest-bearing  bonds  or 
oHier  securities,  which  shall  likewise  be  h^d  by  the  Treasurer  as  a  part  of  such 
sinking  fund,  and  all  Interest,  dividends,  or  profits  delved  from  said  bonds  or 
other  securities  thus  purchased  shall  likewise  be  a  part  of  such  sinking  fund  and 
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may  in  tarn  be  Invested  and  reinvested  in  bonds  or  other  securities.  All  pur- 
chases of  bonds  or  other  securities  by  the  Treasurer  shall  be  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice. 

Sec.  24.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  prepare  and  issue  such  forms  and  instruc- 
tions, consistent  with  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect all  the  provisions  hereof  that  are  to  he  administered  by  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  and  for  the  conduct  of  all  proceedings  aris- 
ing under  such  provisions. 

Seo.  25.  The  sum  of  ten  thousand  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated, out  of  any  funds  in  the  Insular  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salary  of  the  special  counsel  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  hereof  and  for  making  the  investigations  and  surveys  required 
hereby  and  for  the  general  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  26.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  shall  be  **  The  Friar  Lands  Act" 

Sec.  27.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
passage  of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An 
Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  28.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  April  26,  1904. 


Vrlar  Lands  Loan  Fund. 
[No.  1736.] 

AN  ACT  Appropriating  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pesos,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  reimbursable  fund  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural  pursuits  upon  certain 
haciendas  and  parcels  of  land,  commonly  known  as  '*  Friar  lands,"  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  cultivated  area  thereof. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion, that: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Insular 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pesos, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  reimbursable  fund,  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  Director  of  Lands  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Friar  Lands  Loan  Fund,  and  which  shall  be  made  available  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  hereinafter  specified,  for  the  making  of  mort- 
gage loans  upon  growing  crops  and  salable  commodities  manufactured  there- 
from, work  animals,  warehouses,  mill  houses  and  machinery,  and  other  prop- 
erty both  real  and  personal  belonging  to  actual  and  bona  fide  cultivators  of  the 
so-called  Friar  Estates,  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  the 
extension  of  the  cultivated  areas  of  the  said  estates. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  designate  to  the  Director  of  Lands 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  Friar  Laiids  Loan  Fund  which  may  be  loaned  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  within  any  given  period  of  time,  the 
rate  of  interest  which  such  loans  shall  bear,  the  term  within  which  the  mort- 
gages shall  be  redeemed,  the  estate  or  estates  to  which  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  extended,  the  kind  or  kinds  of  crops  or  salable  commodities  manu- 
factured therefrom  and  the  class  or  classes  of  buildings,  animals  or  other  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  which  may  become  subject  to  mortgage  as  herein 
provided,  the  manner  in  which  advances  of  loans  shall  be  made  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  shall  be  advanced  for  each  hectare  under  cultivation :  Fro- 
vided,  however,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  maximum  amount  so  advanced  exceed 
one  hundred  pesos  for  each  hectare  cultivated  by  the  mortgagor. 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  Lands  shall,  under  the  direction  and  approval  of  .the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  promulgate  such  regulations  and  issue  such  forms 
and  instructions  as  may  become  necessary  to  secure  the  Government  against 
loss  and  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  He  shall  likewise  cause  to  be 
kept  a  full  and  complete  record  of  all  transactions  regarding  loans  and  pay- 
ments thereof,  and  shall  keep  such  books  and  render  such  accounts  approved  by 
the  Insular  Auditor  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  accounting  for  said 
fund,  and  loans  made  therefrom,  together  with  interest  on  such  loans. 
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Sec.  4.  By  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  Director 
of  Lands  is  hereby  empowered,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  to  make  such  loans  as  are  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  to 
execute  as  mortgagee,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  the  necessary  mortgages  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
all  mortgages  executed  under  this  Act  shall  be  executed  to  the  Director  of 
Lands,  mortgagee,  acting  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  Director  of  Lands  shall  be  the  trustee 
for  all  mortgagors  for  the  purpose  of  disbursing  amounts  advanced  in  consid- 
eration of  the  mortgages,  and  shall  have  custody  of  all  mortgages  and  other 
securities  for  the  mortgage  debts  pending  their  final  satisfaction  and  release. 
He  shall  approve  or  disapprove  all  applications  for  loans,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  such  approval  or  disapproval  shall  be  final  and  conclusive :  Provided, 
however.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  endorse  upon  each  mortgage 
bis  approval  thereof,  before  said  mortgage  shall  be  considered  as  valid  and 
effective. 

Sec.  6.  In  case  the  mortgagors  have  failed  or  neglected  to  discharge  the  mort- 
gages in  accordance  with  the  agreement  therein  specified,  the  Director  of  Lands 
shall,  upon  the  maturity  of  the  mortgage  notes,  proceed  to  the  foreclosure  of 
the  mortgages  in  the  manner  provided  by  law.  Whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the 
interests  of  the  Insular  Government  are  in  leopardy  through  the  failure  or 
neglect  of  the  mortgagors  properly  to  observe  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage 
agreements,  the  Director  of  Lands  shall  likewise  proceed  to  the  foreclosure  of 
all  mortgages,  or  shall  take  such  other  action  as  may  to  him  seem  necessary  in 
the  premises. 

Sec.  7.  The  actual  and  necessary  expenses  arising  from  the  administration  of 
the  Friar  Lands  Loan  Fund  shall  be  advanced  from  the  general  appropriations 
made  for  the  Bureau  of  Lands,  and  shall  be  reimbursed  thereto  from  the  inter- 
est and  profits  realized  from  the  mortgage  loans  which  may  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  Upon  the  repayment  and  satisfaction  of  all  mortgage  debts  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  loans  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Friar  Lands  Loan  Fund  as  estab- 
lished by  section  one  of  this  Act,  and  all  net  profits  from  said  loans  shall  like- 
wise accrue  to  and  become  a  part  of  said  fund,  and  may  l>e  available  for  any 
or  all  of  the  purposes  for  which  said  fund  may  be  used. 

Sec.  9.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  *'An 
Act  prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  October  2,  1007. 
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(Pamphlet  containing) 

XIHIHO  LAWS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Being  the  prorislons  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jnly  1,  1902,  as  amended 

by  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905;  also  Act 

No.  624  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  as  amended  by  Acts  Nos.  777r 

899,  '1134,  and  1399  of  the  Philippine  Commission;   and  Act  No. 

1128  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  issued  February  1,  1906. 


ProTisions  contained  in  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902,  as  amended  by 
Section  9  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  6,  1905. 

MINEBAL  LANDS. 

Sectious  20  to  G2  inclusive  (8€M?  pai^es  452-400). 

Acts  of  Philippine  Commission. 
[No.  624.] 

An  Act  Prescribing  regulations  governing  the  location  and  manner  of  recording  mining 
claims,  and  the  amount  of  work  necessai^  to  hold  possession  of  a  mining  claim,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  Approved  July  first.  Nineteen  hundred  and  two. 
entitled  **An  Act  Temporarliy  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Civil 
Crovernment  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes." 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  ComnUssionj 
that: 

Section  1.  The  term  mineral  claim  as  used  in  these  regulations  shall  be 
understood  to  mean  lode  claim,  and  the  term  mining  claim  shall  be  understood 
to  include  both  lode  and  placer  claims.  A  placer  claim  shall  be  understood  to 
mean  a  claim  of  land  more  valuable  for  placer  mining,  stone  quarrying,  or  for 
the  securing  of  earth  for  use  in  tile,  brick,  pottery,  paint,  or  other  manufacture, 
or  of  petroleum,  guano,  or  other  mineral  product,  than  for  other  purposes. 
The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  securing  of  claims  so  defined  as  placer  claims 
shall  be  as  for  placer  claims  as  mentioned  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Until  other  officers  may  be  designated  by  the  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  as  mining  recorders,  the  provincial  secretaries  shall  act  as 
such  in  their  respective  provinces.  In  provinces  or  districts  where  civil  gov- 
ernment has  not  been  established  such  military  officers  as  may  be  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  commanding  general.  Division  of  the  Philippines,  shall 
act  as  mining  recorders. 

Sec.  3.  (As  amended  hy  Acts  Nos,  ITt  and  IIS^,)  All  declarations  and 
affidavits  r^arding  mining  claims,  and  all  other  documents  and  instruments 
in  writing,  of  whatever  character  or  nature,  alienating,  mortgaging,  leasing, 
or  otherwise  affecting  the  possession  of  mining  claims  or  any  right  or  title 
thereto  or  interest  therein,  shall  be  recorded  in  the  order  In  which  they  are 
filed  for  record,  and  from  and  after  such  filing  for  record  all  declarations  and 
affidavits  regarding  mining  claims,  and  all  documents  and  instruments  in  writ- 
ing, of  whatever  kind  or  nature,  alienating,  mortgaging,  leasing,  or  otherwise 
affecting  the  possession  of  mining  claims  or  any  right  or  title  thereto  or  interest 
therein  shall  constitute  notice  to  all  persons  and  to  the  whole  world  of  the 
contents  of  said  declarations,  affidavits,  documents,  and  written  instruments 
and  of  the  legal  eflfeet  thereof,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  any  departure 
be  made  from  that  course. 
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The  form  of  declaration  of  location  of  a  mineral  claim  shall  be  as  follows : 

DECLARATION  OF  LOCATION. 

The  undersigned  hereby  declares  and  gives  notice  that,  having  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1002,  relative  to  the 

location  of  mining  claims,  he  has  located linear 

feet  on  a  lode  of  mineral-bearing  rock,  situate  in  the  barrio  of 

,  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  municipality  of 

,  Province  of ,  district  of , 

Island  of ,  P.  I. 

That  the  name  of  the  above  location  is  the mineral 

claim,  and  that  the  same  was  located  by  him  on  the day 

of ,  A.  D.  190    . 

That  there  is  written  on  post  No.  1  (here  insert  an  exact  copy  of  what  is 
Inscribed  on  post  No.  1) ;  and  upon  post  No.  2  (here  insert  an  exact  copy  of 
what  is  inscribed  on  post  No.  2). 

That  the  said  claim  is  situate  (here  state  as  accurately  as  possible,  prefer- 
ably by  course  and  distance,  the  position  of  the  claim  with  reference  to  some 
natural  object  or  permanent  monument). 


Locator, 
Witness : 


Witness : 


Sec.  4.  The  mining  recorder  shall  note  on  each  instrument  filed  for  record  the 
year,  month,  and  day,  and  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  day  on  which  the  same 
was  so  filed,  and  after  it  has  been  recorded  he  shall  endorse  on  the  back  thereof 
a  certificate  in  the  following  form : 

Office  of  the  Mining  Recoboeb. 

fDlSTEICT    ofI 

\Pbovince  of/ 

, ,  190., 

The  within  instrument  was  filed  for  record  in  this  oflace  at o'clock 

and ' minutes m.,  on  the 

day  of ,  A.  D.  190.-,  and  has  been  recorded  in 

book of  Records  of  Mining  Claims,  at  page 


Mining  Recorder. 

Sec.  5.  (As  amended  by  Acts  Nos.  859  and  1399,)  There  shall  be  paid  to 
the  provincial  treasurer,  or  in  the  Moro  Province  to  the  district  treasurer  of 
the  proper  district,  a  fee  of  two  Philippine  pesos  for  each  declaration  of  location 
of  a  mining  claim  and  for  each  aflldavit  accompanying  such  declaration,  and 
for  each  document  or  instrument  in  writing,  of  whatever  character  or  nature, 
alienating,  mortgaging,  leasing,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  possession  of  mining 
claims  or  any  right  or  title  thereto  or  Interest  therein,  filed  for  record,  and  on 
the  presentation  of  the  receipt  of  the  provincial  or  district  treasurer  the  said 
declaration,  aflldavlt,  or  other  document  or  instrument  In  writing  shall  be 
recorded  by  the  mining  recorder,  provided  all  requirements  of  the  law  before 
recording  shall  have  been  complied  with.  These  fees  shall  be  accounted  for 
as  other  collections  of  the  officers  receiving  them,  and  deposited  for  the  credit 
of  the  proper  province  or  district,  in  accordance  with  section  six  of  Act  Num- 
bered Six  hundred  and  twenty-four. 

Sec.  6.  The  fees  collected  by  authority  of  the  preceding  section  shall  be 
turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  province  in  which  the  mining  claim  for  the 
recording  of  which  said  fees  may  be  paid  Is  situate,  or  In  provinces  or  districts 
where  civil  government  has  not  been  established  into  the  office  of  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue. 

Sec  7.  The  books  necessary  for  the  recording  of  mining  claims  shall  be 
provided  by  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  respective  provinces,  or  in  prov- 
inces or  districts  where  civil  government  has  not  been  established,  by  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 

Sec.  8.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  sections  twenty-three  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  in 
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regard  to  placing  posts  numbers  one  and  two  on  the  line  of  location,  and 
marking  the  line  between  them,  each  locator  of  a  mineral  claim  shall  establish 
each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  claim  by  marking  a  standing  tree  or  rock  in 
place,  or  by  setting  in  the  ground,  where  practicable,  a  post  or  stone.  Each 
comer  shall  be  distinctly  marked  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  northeast,  southeast, 
southwest,  or  other  comer,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  claim  in  question ;  and  the 
posts  or  stones  used  to  mark  such  comers  shall  be  of  the  dimensions  required 
by  these  regulations  for  posts  and  stones  marking  comers  or  angles  of  a  placer 
claim. 

Sec.  9.  The  locator  of  a  placer  claim  shall  post  upon  the  same  a  notice  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  claim,  designating  it  as  a  placer  claim,  the  name  of 
each  locator,  the  date  of  the  location,  and  the  number  of  hectares  claimed.  He 
shall  also  define  the  boundaries  of  the  claim  by  marking  a  standing  tree  or 
rock  in  place,  or  by  setting  a  post  or  stone  at  each  comer  or  angle  of  the  claim. 
When  a  post  is  used  it  must  be  at  least  five  Inches  in  diameter  or  four  inches 
on  each  side  by  four  feet  six  inches  in  length,  and,  where  practicable,  set  one 
foot  in  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  earth  or  stone  four  feet  in 
diameter  by  two  feet  In  height.  When  a  stone,  not  a  rock  In  place,  is  used,  it 
must  be  not  less  than  six  inches  on  each  side  by  two  and  one-half  feet  in 
length,  and  must  be  set  so  as  to  project  half  its  length  above  the  ground. 
Where  a  stone,  a  rock  in  place,  is  used,  a  cross  must  be  cut  in  the  stone,  the 
arms  9f  which  cross  must  be  at  least  four  inches  long,  intersecting,  approxi- 
mately, at  right  angles  and  in  their  centers,  the  cutting  to  be  at  least  one-half 
inch  deep.  The  Intersection  of  the  arms  shall  contitute  the  comer.  E>ach  tree, 
rock  in  place,  stake,  or  stone  used  to  designate  a  comer  or  angle  of  a  placer 
claim  must  be  so  marked  as  to  clearly  indicate  its  purpose,  and  the  objects 
selected  to  designate  the  comers  of  a  claim  shall  be  marked  with  a  series  of 
consecutive  numbers,  thus :  "  CJor.  No.  1,"  "  CJor.  No.  2."  "  Cor.  No.  3,"  and  so 
forth:  Provided,  That  nothing  in. this  section  shall  be  understood  to  require 
the  establishment  and  marking  of  any  comer  or  angle  of  a  placer  claim 
located  upon  surveyed  public  lands  at  a  point  where  a  comer  of  the  Philip- 
pine system  of  public-land  surveys  has  previously  been  established,  in  which 
case  it  shall  suffice  in  describing  said  claim  for  record  to  correctly  describe 
said  corner  of  the  public  surveys,  and  to  state  that  such  comer  stands 
for  comer  number  one,  comer  number  two,  or  comer  number  three,  and  so 
forth,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  such  placer  claim. 

Set.  10.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  location  thereof  every  locator  of  a 
placer  claim  shall  record  the  same  with  the  mining  recorder  of  the  province 
or  district  In  which  the  claim  is  situate. 

Sec.  11.  The  record  of  a  placer  claim  shall  consist  of  a  declaration  of  loca- 
tion reciting  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  perfect  Identification  of  the  claim,  and 
shall  contain  a  true  copy  of  the  notice  posted  thereon  at  the  date  of  location, 
as  well  as  a  description  of  the  claim  as  staked  and  monumented,  showing  the 
length  and  approximate  compass  bearing,  as  near  as  may  be,  of  each  side  or 
course  thereof,  and  stating  in  what  manner  the  respective  comers  are  marked, 
whether  by  a  standing  tree,  rock  In  place,  post,  or  stone,  and  giving  in  de- 
tail the  distinguishing  marks  that  are  written  or  cut  on  each,  and  also  stating 
as  accurately  as  possible,  preferably  by  course  and  distance,  the  position  of  the 
claim  with  reference  to  some  prominent  natural  object  or  permanent  monument. 

Sec.  12.  No  placer  claim  shall  be  recorded  unless  the  declaration  of  location 
be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  made  by  the  applicant  or  some  person  on  his 
behalf  cognizant  of  the  facts,  that  the  notice  required  by  section  nine  of  these 
regulations  has  been  posted  upon  the  claim,  and  that  the  ground  thereby  em- 
braced Is  valuable  for  placer  mining  purposes;  that  the  ground  applied  for  Is 
unoccupied  by  any  other  person. 

Sec  13.  No  mining  claim  shall  be  recorded  unless  the  declaration  be  accom- 
panied by  proof  that  the  locator,  or  each  of  them  In  case  there  be  no  more  than 
one.  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  proof  of  citizenship  required  by  this  section  may  be  that  set  forth  In  section 
thirty-five  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Sec.  14.  If  at  any  time  the  locator  of  any  mining  claim  heretofore  or  here- 
after located,  or  his  assigns,  shall  apprehend  that  his  original  notice  or  declara- 
tion was  defective,  erroneous,  or  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  had  not  been 
complied  with  before  recording,  or  shall  be  desirous  of  changing  his  boundaries 
so  as  to  include  ground  not  embraced  by  the  location  as  originally  made  and 
recorded,  or  in  case  the  original  declaration  of  location  was  made  prior  to  the 
promulgation  of  these  regulations,  and  the  locator  or  his  assigns  shall  desire  to 
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conform  the  location  and  declaration  hereto,  such  locator  or  his  assigns  oiay  file 
an  amended  declaration  of  location  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Congress  of  July  first,  ninete^i  hundred  and  two,  and  these  r^ulatlons,  with 
the  mining  recorder  of  the  province  or  district  in  which  such  claim  is  situate: 
ProtHded,  That  such  amended  declaration  of  location  does  not  interfere  at  the 
date  of  its  filing  for  record  with  the  existing  rights  of  any  person  or  persons, 
and  no  such  amended  location  or  the  record  thereof  shall  preclude  the  locator 
or  his  assigns  from  proving  any  such  title  em  he  or  they  may  have  held  under 
the  original  location. 

Sec.  15.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  by  law  for 
the  annual  performance  of  the  labor  or  the  making  of  Improv^nents  upon  a 
mining  claim,  the  locator  thereof,  or  some  person  on  his  behalf  cognizant  of  the 
facts,  shall  make  and  file  for  record  with  the  mining  recorder  of  the  province 
or  district  in  which  the  claim  is  situate  an  affidavit  In  substance  as  follows: 


AFFIDAVrr  OF   ANIfUAL  ASSESSMENT   WORK. 


Philippine  Islands. 
Province 
District 


Province  of  \ 
of  /- 


,  being  first  daly   sworn,  deposes  and  says 

that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  (or  of  the  Pl^lippine 
Islands,  as  the  case  may  t>e)  and  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age;  that  lie 
resides  In  

districrof  ^} '  ^-  ^"  ^^^  *®  personaUy  acquainted  with  the 

mining  claim  known  as  the (lode  or  placer)  claim,  situate 

in  the  barrio  of ,  Province  of ,  island 

of ,  P.  I.,  the  declaration  of  location  of  whi<di  Is  recorded 

in  the  oflice  of  the  mining  recorder  of  said  province   (or  district),  In  book 

of  Record  of  Mining  Claims,  at  page ;  that  between  the 

day  of   ,   190  ,   and   the   day  of 

,  190  ,  not  less  than dollars*  worth 

of  labor  was  performed  or  improvements  made  upon  said  claim,  not  Including 
the  work  done  prior  to  the  date  of  recording  the  same.    Such  work  was  done 

or  improvements  made  by  and  at  the  expense  of , 

the  owner  of  said  claim,  for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  laws  of  the 

United  States  relating  to  annual  assessment  work,  and 

(here  name  the  miners  or  other  persons  who  did  the  work)  were  the  persons 
employed  by  said  owner  who  did  such  work  or  made  such  improvements,  and 
that  said  work  or  improvements  consisted  of  and  are  described  as  follows,  to 
wit: 

(here  describe  the  work  done). 

(Signature) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of » 

1?K)    . 


(Signature  of  officer  who  administers  oath.) 

Such  affidavit,  when  recorded,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  perform- 
ance of  such  labor  or  the  making  of  such  improvements,  and  shall  be  received 
In  evidence  by  all  courts  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  as  shall  also  the  record 
thereof  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  same. 

Sec.  16.  Actual  expenditures  and  cost  of  mining  Improvements  by  tiie  claim- 
ant or  his  grantors,  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  development  of  the  claim, 
shall  be  Included  In  the  estimate  of  assessment  work.  The  expenditures  maybe 
made  from  the  surface,  or  In  running  a  tunnel,  drifts,  or  crosscuts  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  claim.  Improvements  of  any  other  character,  such  as  buildings, 
machinery,  or  roadways,  must  be  excluded  from  the  estimate  unless  It  Is  clearly 
shown  that  they  are  associated  with  actual  excavations,  such  as  cuts,  tunnels, 
shafts,  and  so  forth,  are  essential  to  the  practical  development  of  and  actually 
facilitate  the  extraction  of  mineral  from  the  claim. 

Sec.  17.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  pass- 
age of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An  Act 
prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  CJommlsslon  In  the  enactment  of  laws," 
passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec.  is.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  February  7,  1903. 
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[No.  1128.1 

An  Act  Prescribinff  regnlations  flroTorning  the  procedare  for  acquiring  title  to  public  coal 
lands  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  the  proTlslons  of  sections  fifty-three,  fifty-four, 
flfty-fiye,  fifty-six,  and  flftr-seren  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two.  entitled  **An  Act  temporarily  to  proyide  for  the  aomlnlstration  of 
the  affairs  of  cItU  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes/' 

By  authotity  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 

Section  1.  Any  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  Is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  who  has  acqnlred  the 
rights  of  a  native  of  said  Islands  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  or  any  association  of  persons  severally  qualified  as  above,  may  purchase 
any  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  land  which  Is  chiefly  valuable  for  coal 
by  proceeding  as  hereinafter  directed:  Provided,  That  no  individual  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  purchase  more  than  sixty-four  hectares  and  no  associa- 
tion more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  hectares:  And  provided  further, 
That  this  Act  shall  be  held  to  authorize  but  ose  entry  by  the  same  person  or 
association  of  persons,  and  no  association  of  persons,  any  member  of  which 
shall  have  taken  the  benefit  of  this  Act,  either  as  an  Individual  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  any  other  association,  shall  enter  or  hold  any  other  lands  under  the 
provisions  hereof,  and  no  member  of  any  association  which  shall  have  takeu 
the  benefit  of  this  Act  shall  enter  or  hold  any  other  lands  under  the  provisions 
hereof:  And  provided  further.  That  such  lands,  if  previously  surveyed  by  the 
Government,  shall  be  taken  by  legal  subdivisions,  but  if  unsurveyed  shall  be 
taken,  wherever  possible,  in  the  form  of  squares  which  shall  contain  at  least 
sixteen  hectares  each. 

Sec.  2.  A  coal  claim  may  be  initiated  either  by  filing  a  declaration  of  loca- 
tion with  the  mining  recorder  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  is  located,  or 
by  actually  taking  possession  of  the  land  and  making  improvements  thereon : 
Provided,  however.  That  where  claims  are  initiated  by  occupation,  a  proper 
declaration  of  location '  must  be  filed  with  the  mining  recorder  within  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  actual  possession  and  commencement  of  improvements. 

Sec.  3.  The  declaration  of  location  above  mentioned  must  be  executed  under 
oath,  and  must  describe  the  land  occupied  in  as  definite  a  manner  as  practicable, 
and  must  contain  all  necessary  allegations  to  show  that  applicant  has  the 
qualifications  required  under  section  one  of  this  Act,  and  that  the  land  is  of 
the  character  therein  mentioned.  In  case  a  right  to  purchase  is  based  on  prior 
occupation  and  improvement,  that  fact  must  be  set  out,  and  the  date  of  occupa- 
tion and  amount  of  improvements  stated. 

Ssa  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mining  recorder  to  record  declarations  of 
locations  of  coal  claims  in  the  same  manner  that  declarations  of  locations  of 
mining  claims  are  recorded;  and  for  such  services  he  shall  require  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  two  pesos,  Philippine  currency,  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
provincial  or  district  treasurer  as  provided  in  section  five  of  Act  Numbered  Six 
hundred  and  twenty-four  as  amended  by  Act  Numbered  Eight  hundred  and 
fifty-nine. 

Sec.  5.  All  declarations  of  locations  shall  be  recorded  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  filed  for  record,  and  the  mining  recorder  shall  note  on  each  instrument 
filed  for  record  the  year,  month,  and  day,  and  the  hour  and  minute  of  the  day 
on  which  the  same  was  filed.  After  recording  the  declaration,  the  mining 
recorder  shall  make  a  true  copy  of  the  same  and  without  delay  forward  it  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  I^nds. 

Sec.  6.  All  persons  seeking  to  acquire  public  lands  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  must  prove  their  respective  rights  and  pay  for  the  land  filed  upon 
within  one  year  from  the  time  prescribed  for  filing  their  claims,  and  they  shall 
not  take  from  the  land  and  sell  any  coal  prior  to  obtaining  a  patent 

Sec  7.  A  patent  for  land  claimed  and  located  for  valuable  coal  deposits  may 
be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  Any  person  or  association  authorized  to 
locate  a  coal  claim  under  this  Act  having  claimed  and  located  a  piece  of  land 
for  such  purposes,  who  or  which  has  complied  with  the  terms  of  this  Act,  shall 
file  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  an  application  for  a  patent, 
under  cMith,  showing  such  compliance,  together  with  a  plat  and  field  notes  of 
the  claim  made  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Lands,  and  at  applicant's  expense,  showing  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim,  which  shall  be  distinctly  marked  by  monuments  on  the  ground,  and  shall 
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post  a.  copy  of  snch  plat,  together  with  a  notice  of  such  application  for  a 
patent,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  described  in  such  plat  previous  to 
the  filing  of  the  application  for  a  patent,  and  shall  file  an  affidavit  of  at  least 
two  perscms  that  such  plat  and  notice  have  been  duly  posted.  Upon  the  filing 
of  said  application,  plat,  field  notes,  notices,  and  affidavits  it  shall  be  the  doty 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  to  publish  once  a  we^  a  notice 
tliat  such  application  has  been  made,  for  the  period  of  nine  consecutive  weeks, 
in  a  newspaper  to  be  by  him  designated ;  also  to  post  a  copy  of  the  application 
in  his  office,  and  to  require  such  further  publication  as  he,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  deem  advisable.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  publication  the  claimant  shall  file  his  affidavit,  showing  that  the  plat 
and  notice  hare  been  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  claim  during  such 
period  of  publication.  If  no  adverse  claim  shall  have  been  filed  In  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  during  the  said  period  of  publication,  it  shall  be  assumed  that  the 
applicant  is  entitled  to  a  patent,  upon  payment  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands  of  fifty  pesos  per  hectare  where  the  land  shall  be  situated  noore 
than  fifteen  miles  from  any  completed  railroad,  available  harbor,  or  navigable 
stream,  and  one  hundred  pesoft  per  hectare  for  such  lands  as  shall  be  within 
fifteen  miles  of  such  road,  harbor,  or  stream,  and  that  no  adverse  claim  exists : 
Provided,  That  where  .the  claimant  for  a  patent  is  not  a  resident  of  or  within 
the  province  wherein  the  land  sought  to  be  purchased  Is  located,  the  application 
for  patent  and  the  affidavits  required  to  be  made  in  this  section -by  the  claimant 
for  such  patent  may  be  made  by  his,  her,  or  its  authorised  agent,  where  said 
agent  is  conversant  with  the  facts  soupht  to  be  established  by  said  affidavits. 

Sec.  8.  Where  an  adverse  claim  is  filed  during  the  period  of  publication,  it 
shall  be  upon  oath  of  the  person  or  persons  making  the  same,  and  shall  idiow 
the  nature,  boundaries,  and  extent  of  such  adverse  claim,  and  all  proceedings, 
except  the  publication  of  notice  and  making  and  filling  of  the  affidavit  thereof, 
sliall  be  stayed  until  the  controversy  shall  Ymve  been  settled  or  decided  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  the  adverse  claim  waived.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  adverse  claimant,  within  thirty  days  after  filing  his  claim,  to  com- 
mence proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  possession,  and  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence to  final  judgment  and  a  failure  so  to  do  shall  be  a  waiver  of  his  adv^^e 
claim.  After  such  judgment  shall  have  been  rendered,  the  party  entitled  to 
the  possession  of  the  claim,  or  any  portion  thereof,  may,  without  giving  further 
notice,  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  judgment  roll  witli^  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  I^ands,  who,  in  case  the  conditions  of  section  seven  of  this  Act  have 
been  complied  with,  shall  issue  to  the  claimant  a  patent  for  such  land  as  by  the 
decision  of  the  court  he  appears  to  be  entitled  to. 

Sec.  9.  All  patents  for  lands  disposed  of  under  this  Act  shall  be  prepared 
in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  and  shall  issue  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippine  Government  under  the  signature  of  the  Civil  Governor;  but 
such  patents  shall  be  effective  only  for  the  purposes  defined  in  section  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  I^nd  Registration  Act  and  the  actual  con- 
veyance of  the  land  shall  be  effected  only  as  provided  In  said  section. 

Stc.  10.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  under  the  supervision  of 
Ir^r^  1 7  *  tbe  Interior,  shall  prepare  and  Issue  such  forms  and  instruc- 
nrTJ^^.^"a  w"*  ^3  *^*®  ^^*  ««  ™«^  ^^  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  its 
%EcTl  Th2  nTilli^^  ^'^^J^'*  ^^  ^^^^"^  o'  ^"  proceedings  arising  here^der. 
Pas^ie  of  tht^ml''io^^  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
^Act  nr^HWnTfll  ^^!;^^^  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of 
meSt  n?i?L^  l^iofJ^^  ""^^^^  "^  procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  «iact- 

SEa  lo*Thi«Tofl  ^fl?^^»»b^]:  twenty-six,  nineteen  hundred. 

8Ea  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted.  April  28,  1004, 
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Lawi. 


Act  No.  1128,  Philippine  Commission,  an  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  public 
ccml  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  together  with  instructions  and  forms  per- 
taining to  same,  are  hereby  i^ublisbed  for  the  guidance  of  public  officials  in 
the  administration  of  the  law  and  for  the  information  of  the  public. 


[No.  1128] 


An  Act  Prescribing  j;^ulatioiiii  ffOTerninffthe^  procedure  for^  acquiring^ title   to  public 


coal  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  under  the  proyisions  of  sections  flfty-three,  flfty- 
four,  flfty-flTe,  flfty-six,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  '*An  Act  Temporarily  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 


four,  flfty-flve,  fifty-six,  and  fifty-seven  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  '*An  Act  Temporarily  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 


purposes." 
(See  pages  407-498.) 


Instmotions  and  fonni. 


Under  the  fwithority  conferred  by  section  10,  supra,  the  following  instructions 
and  formtf  are  issued : 

1.  Land  which  may  be  porohased. — ^Any  unclaimed  public  land  containing 
valuable  deposits  of  coal  is  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Prospective  purchasers  will  be  required  to  show  by  affidavit  that  the  land 
sought  to  be  purchased  contains  such  valuable  deposits. 

2.  Who  may  purchase. — The  following-described  persons  are  entitled  under 
the  law  to  purchase  public  coal  land: 

(a)  Citizens  of  the  United  States  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

(ft)  Natives  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  persons  who  have  acquired  the 
rights  of  natives  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  December  tenth,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  and  who  are  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

(c)  Associations  of  persons  the  members  of  which  are  severally  qualified  as 
above. 

8.  Amount  that  may  be  purchased. — ^An  individual  may  purchase  any  amount 
not  exceeding  sixty-four  hectares.  An  association  is  limited  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  hectares.  A  purchaser  is  entitled  to  make  but  one  purchase  of 
the  maximum  amount  allowed. 

*  4.  Perm  in  wMch  land  must  be  taken. — Where  the  land  sought  to  be  pur- 
chased has  been  previously  surveyed  under  a  regular  governmental  system  of 
surveys  dividing  the  territory  into  subdivisions,  purchase  must  be  made  by 
such  subdivisions.  But  where  the  land  is  unsurveyed,  it  must  be  taken  when 
possible  in  squares  which  shall  contain  not  less  than  sixteen  hectares,  but  may 
contain  any  quantity  in  excess  of  sixteen  hectares  to  the  amount  the  purchaser 
is  entitled  to  purchase. 

5.  Xanner  of  locating  a  coal  claim. — Any  person  qualified  to  purchase  public 
coal  land  may  initiate  a  claim  to  any  particular  tract  by  taking  possession  of 
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same  and  within  sixty  days  thereafter  filing  a  declaration  of  location  thereof 
with  the  secretary  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  is  located.  This  declara- 
tion of  location  must  be  executed  under  oath  and  must  give  as  definite  a 
description  of  the  land  as  it  is  possible  to  state  without  making  a  survey. 
(Form  No,  1  should  he  used,) 

In  locating  a  claim  locators  should  exercise  great  care  in  marking  the  corners 
of  same,  and  should  describe  the  comers  with  reference  to  some  prominent 
natural  object  or  landmark — as  a  tree  or  rock  on  the  claim — that  is,  give  the 
approximate  direction  and  distance  of  each  comer  from  said  landmark. 
Declarations  of  location  of  coal  claims  are  recorded  in  the  same  manner  as  like 
notices  for  other  mining  claims,,  and  the  same  fees  are  charged.  (See  Act  No. 
C24.) 

The  mining  recorder  will  as  soon  as  possible  after  recording  a  declaration  of 
location  of  a  coal  claim  forward  a  copy  of  same  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands, 

6.  Xanner  of  acquiring  title. — ^An  application  to  purchase  coal  land  must 
be  filed  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  filing  a  declaration  of  location  therefor  with  the  mining  recorder. 

The  first  step  in  the  procedure  for  acquiring  title  is  the  filing  with  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  of  an  application  for  survey  of  the  land.  (Form 
No,  2  should  be  used  in  making  this  application,)  The  survey  is  made  under 
the  directions  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  I.«ands,  at  applicant's 
expense.  The  Government  will  take  no  action  on  an  application  for  survey 
until  the  estimated  cost  of  making  same  is  deposited  with  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 

After  a  claim  has  l)een  properly  surveyed  and  claimant  has  received  a  plat 
thereof  and  the  field  notes  of  survey,  he  should  file  his  application  for  a  patent 
(using  form  No,  5),  together  with  a  copy  of  the  plat  and  field  notes  of  survey, 
with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands.  On  the  same  date  as  that  of 
his  application  for  a  patent  claimant  should  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
the  claim  a  notice  of  his  application  for  a  patent  (using  form  No.  4).  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  plat  of  the  claim,  and  should  forward  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands  an  affidavit  executed  by  two  disinterested  persons 
showing  that  said  notice  and  plat  have  been  posted.  (Form  No,  5  should  be 
used  in  executing  this  affidavit.) 

At  the  expiration  of  nine  weeks  from  the  date  of  posting  said  notice  and 
plat,  the  applicant  will  file  another  affidavit  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  I^nds  showing  that  said  notice  and  plat  have  been  posted  on  the  claim 
for  a  period  of  nine  weeks.  (Form  No,  6  should  be  used  in  executing  this 
affidavit. ) 

Where  the  claimant  for  a  patent  is  not  a  resident  of  or  within  th^  province 
wherein  the  land  sought  to  be  purchased  is  located,  the  application  for  patent 
and  the  affidavits  required  to  be  made  by  the  claimant  for  such  patent  may 
be  made  by  his,  her,  or  its  authorized  agent,  where  said  agent  is  conversant 
with  the  facts  sought  to  be  established  by  said  affidavits. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  will  cause  a  notice  to  be  published 
in  the  newspapers  in  which  official  notices  are  published,  calling  attention  to 
each  application  for  a  patent,  and  will  cause  a  like  notice  to  be  posted  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  province  In  which  the  land  Is  located.  Said  notices 
will  be  published  for  a  period  of  nine  weeks. 

7.  Value  of  coal  lands. — The  price  per  hectare  is  fifty  pesos,  Philippine  cur- 
rency, where  the  land  is  situated  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  any  completed 
railroad,  available  harbor,  or  navigable  stream,  and  one  hundred  pesos,  Phil- 
ippine currency,  per  hectare  where  the  land  is  within  fifteen  miles  of  such  rail- 
road, harbor,  or  stream.  Purchasers  will  be  required  to  deposit  the  purchase 
price  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  at  the  time  of  filing  the 
application  to  purchase. 

8.  Adverse  claims. — Any  person  claiming  an  Interest  in  land  adverse  to  the 
interest  sought  to  be  acquired  by  an  applicant  for  a  patent  thereto,  must  file 
a  notice  of  such  claim  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  publication  of  the  notice  of  application  for 
patent  above  mentioned.  And  such  person  must,  furthermore,  within  thirty 
days  after  filing  said  notice  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands, 
commence  proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
question  of  the  right  of  possession,  and  prosecute  the  same  with  reasonable 
diligence  to  final  judgment ;  and  a  failure  so  to  do  will  constitute  a  waiver  of 
said  adverse  claim.     (See  sec.  8,  Act  No,  1128.) 
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9.  Proipeoting. — The  land  may  be  thorongbly  prospected  and  coal  necessary 
for  tests  may  be  removed  for  that  purpose,  but  none  may  be  sold  or  used  com- 
mercially prior  to  issuance  of  patent. 

10.  Timber. — ^A  gratuitous  license  to  cut  and  use  timber  for  mining  purposes 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  Said  license  will  be 
limited  to  the  claim  on  which  the  timber  is  cut     (See  sec.  17,  Act  No.  1148.) 

Manila,  P.  I.,  June  10,  1904. 

P.  S.  Black, 
Acting  Chief  Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 
Approved  August  22,  1904: 

Dean  C.  Wobcesteb,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Forms  for  use  in  proceedings  to  acquire  title  to  public  coal  lands. 

FOBM  No.  1. 

Declaration  of  location  of  coal  claim. 

The  undersigned  hereby  declares  and  gives  notice  that  under  the  provisions 

of  Act  No.  1128,  Philippine  Ck>mmisson, has  located  a  coal  claim 

in  the  barrio  of ,  municipality  of , 

Province  of ,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows,  to  wit:  (Here  give  as  definite  a  description  as  possi- 
ble of  the  boundaries  of  the  claim,  having  reference  to  monuments  erected  on 
the  ground.)  and further  declares  that is  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (or  of  tlie  Philippine  Islands) 
and  has  never  held  nor  purchased  any  land  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act, 
either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  an  association;  that  said  land  is 
unoccupied  by  any  other  person,  and  contains  valuable  deposits  of  coal,  and 

tliat took  possession  of  the  same  on  the  __  day  of ,  A.  D.  19—, 

and  has  made  Improvements  consising  of 


(Signed)  

(Post-office) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  __  day  of ,  19_-. 

(Signature  of  official)  


Locator. 


(Official  title.) 

Notice. — Where  a  claim  is  located  by  an  association.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
the  locator  to  show  that  the  several  members  of  the  association  are  each  quali- 
fied to  make  a  location. 


FoBM  No.  2 
Application  for  survey  of  coal  claim. 

,  19_-. 

To  the  Chief  of  the  Bubeau  of  Public  Lands, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  section  7,  Act  No.  1128,  Philippine  Commission,  I 
hereby  make  application  for  an  official  survey  of  a  coal  claim  located  by 

in  the  barrio  of ,  municipality  of 

,  Province  of ,  and  request  that  you  will  send 

me  an  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  deposited  in  payment  therefor,  and  after 
such  deposit  shall  have  been  made,  you  will  cause  the  said  claim  to  be  sur- 
veyed. 

Respectfully,  . 
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FOBM  No.  3. 

Applioation  for  patent  for  ooal  lamd. 

To  the  Chibp  op  the  Bureau  op  Public  Lands, 

Manila,  P.  L 

Sib:  I ,  hereby  apply,  under  the  provisions 

of  Act  No.  1128,  Philippine  Commission,  an  Act  relating  to  the  sale  of  public 

coal  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  to  purchase hectares  of  coal  land 

located   in   the   barrio   of   ,    municipality   of   

,  Province  of ,  and  more  particularly  described 

as  follows,  to  wit: 

(Here  give  full  description.) 


which  description  Is  set  forth  in  the  official  field  notes  of  survey  of  said  tract 

hereto  attached,  dated ,  and  the  official  plat  of  survey,  a 

copy  of  which  is  filed  herewith;  there  is  hereby  tendered 

pesos  in  payment  for  4Baid  land ;  and  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  am  over  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (or  of  the  Philippine 
Islands),  and  have  never  held  nor  purchased  lands  under  said  Act  either  as  an 
Individual  or  as  a  member  of  an  association;  and  I  do  further  swear  that  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  said  described  land,  having  frequently 
passed  over  same;  that  my  knowledge  of  said  land  is  such  as  to  enable  me 
to  testify  understand Ingly  with  regard  thereto;  that  no  portion  of  said  land 
Is  in  the  possession  or  occupation  of  any  other  person,^ and  that  it  contains  valu- 
able deposits  of  coal  and  is  chiefly  valuable  therefor;  that   I  located  said 

land  as  a  coal  claim  on  the day  of , ,  and  filed  my 

notice  of  location  with  the  mining  recorder  of  the  Province  of 

on  the  -_  day  of , . 

(Signed)  , 

(Address) 

(Date) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  —  day  of ,  A.  D.  19—. 

(Signature  of  official)  . 

(Official  tlUe.) 

N.  B. — Where  the  applicant  for  a  patent  is  an  association,  evidence  must  be 
submitted  showing  that  the  members  of  the  same  are  severally  qualified  to 
purchase. 


FoBM  No.  4. 

Hotioe  of  Application  for  Patent  for  Coal  Land. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1128, 

Philippine  CJommlsslon, has  located  a  coal  claim  in  the  barrio  of 

,  municipality  of ,  Province  of ,  and  has 

made  application  for  a  patent  for  said  claim,  which  is  more  fully  described 
as  to  metes  and  bounds  by  the  official  plat  herewith  posted  and  by  the  field 
notes  of  survey  thereof,  now  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  which  field 
notes  of  survey  describe  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  said  claim  on  the  sur- 
face as  follows,  to  wit:  (Here  give  full  description.) 

Any  and  all  persons  claiming  adversely  the  said  described  land,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  their  adverse  claims  are  duly 
filed  according  to  law  within  nine  weeks  from  the  date  hereof  with  the  ChiA 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  said  claims  will  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Government. 

(Name  of  claimant) , 

(Post-office)  

Dated  on  the  ground  this  __  day  of ,  A.  D.  19— 
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FoBM  No.  5 
Proof  of  Posting  Notice  and  Plat  on  Coal  ClaiiL 

PBOVINCB  of ,  MUNICTPALITY  OF 

and  

,  each  for  himself,  and  not  one  for  the  other,  being  first  duly 

sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  is  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 

years,  and  was  present  on  the day  of ,  A.  D.,  19—,  when 

a  plat  representing  the coal  claim,  and  certified  to  as 

correct  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  and  designated  by  him  as 

Coal  Claim  No ,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  intention  of 

to  apply  for  a  patent  for  said  claim  and  premises  so  platted,  was  posted  In 

a  conspicuous  place  upon  said  claim,  to  wit:  Upon  a ,  where  the  same 

could  be  easily  seen  and  examined ;  the  notice  so  conspicuously  posted  upon  said 
claim  being  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  tp  wit : 

NOTICE  OF  APPLICATION  FOft  PATENT  FOR  COAL  LAND. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  1128, 

Philippine  Commission, has  located  a  coal  claim  in  the 

barrio  of ,  municipality  of ,  Province 

of ,  and  has  made  application  for  a  patent  for  said  claim* 

which  is  more  fully  described  as  to  metes  and  bounds  by  the  official  plat  here- 
with posted  and  by  the  field  notes  of  survey  thereof  now  filed  in  the  bureau  of 
Public  Lands,  which  field  notes  of  survey  describe  the  boundaries  and  extent  of 
said  claim  on  the  surface  as  follows,  to  wit :  (Here  give  full  description.) 

Any  and  all  persons  claiming  adversely  the  said  described  land  or  any  portion 
thereof  so  described,  are  hereby  notified  that  unless  their  adverse  claims  are 
duly  filed  according  to  law  within  nine  weeks  from  the  date  hereof  with  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  at  Manila,  P.  I.,  said  claim  will  not  be  considered 
by  the  Government. 

(Name  of  claimant) , 

(Post-office) 

Dated  on  the  ground  this day  of ,  A.  D.,  19—. 

Witness  : 


(Name.) 

"(AddrewL)" 

(Name.) 


(Address.) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  this day  of ,  A.  D., 

19—. 

(Signature  of  official) 

(Official  title.) 


Form  No.  6. 

Proof  that  Plat  and  Notice  Bemained  Posted  on  Claim  During  Period  of 

Publloation. 

,  a  resident  of  the  town  of . 

Province  of ,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  over  the  age  of 

twenty-one    years,    and    that    he    is    acquainted    with    the    coal    claim    of 

,  particularly  described  as  follows, 

to  wit: : 

tliat  the  official  plat  of  such  claim,  designated  as  such  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  together  with  a  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a 
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patent  therefor,  was  posted  thereon  on  the day  of ,  A.  D. 

19—,  as  fully  set  forth  and  described  In  the  affidayit  of 

-' and X I ,  dated  the day  of 

,  A.  D.  19..,  which  affidavit  was  duly  filed  in  tlte  Bureau  of 

Public  Lands  at  Manila,  P.  L ;  and  that  the  plat  and  notice  so  mentioned  and 
described  remained  continuously  and  conspicuously  posted  upon  said  coal  claim 

from  the day  of ,  A.  D.  19..,  to  the day  of , 

A.  D.  19..,  including  the  nine  weeks'  period  dufing  which  notice  of  said  appli- 
cati<Mi  for  patent  was  published  in  the  newspaper. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of ,  A.  D. 

19... 

(Signature  of  official) 

COfflcial  UUtt.) 
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CntOITLAK    COHTAnmfa    THB    laws    and    IHSTRITOTIONS    CONOSKHina 
THB  LEASIKG  OF  PITBLIO  LANDS,  ISSUED  NOVSXBEB  7,  1904.  ^ 

Department  of  the  Inteeiob, 

BuBEAU  OF  Public  Lands, 
ManUa,  P.  /.,  October  11,  1904. 
The  following  compilation  of  laws  and  instructions  relative  to  leasing  the 
public  lands  are  issued  under  authority  of  section  sixty-nine  of  **  the  public  land 
act,"  act  No.  926,  for  the  information  of  the  public  and  the  guidance  of  public 
officers  engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  laws. 

Lawt. 

ACT  OF  CONQBESS  OF  JULY  1,  1902. 

Sec.  13.  (See  page  451.) 
Sec  75.  (See  page  461.) 

ACTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 
[Act  No.  926.1 

Chapteb  III. — Leases  of  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

Sections  22  and  31  inclusive  (see  pages  4(55,  467). 

The  civil  governor  was  advised  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  cablegram  dated  May  4,  1904,  that  Congress  had  ad- 
journed without  amending  or  disapproving  the  public  land  act  (act  No.  926). 
On  July  26,  1904,  the  civil  governor  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the  public 
land  act  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  said  date,  as  contemplated  by  section 
13,  Act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  above  stated. 

Instmotions. 

LANDS   SUBJECT  TO  LEASE. 

All  unoccupied,  unreserved,  nonmineral  public  lands,  more  valuable  for  agri- 
cultural than  forestry  uses,  are  subject  to  lease.  Public  lands  are  such  lands 
of  the  government  as  are  subject  to  disposal  under  general  laws.  Mineral  lands 
are  such  lands  as  are  chiefly  valuable  for  the  minerals  they  contain.  Whether 
lands  upon  which  there  is  growing  timber  are  more  valuable  for  agricultural 
than  for  forestry  uses  will  be  determined  by  the  forestry  bureau.  (See  sec.  18, 
act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902.) 

Owing  to  the  system  of  disposing  of  public  lands  which  obtained  under  the 
Spanish  Government  in  these  islands,  the  present  government  has  no  maps  show- 
ing the  exact  location  of  public  lands;  therefore,  prospective  lessees  will  be 
compelled  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  ownership  of  any  particular  tract  desired 
of  persons  living  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  and  to  consult  the  property  register  and 
record  of  tax  returns,  In  the  capital  of  the  province  In  which  the  land  is  located, 
for  evidence  of  ownership. 

No  lease  will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  any  prior  claim  by  settlement  or 
occupation  until  the  consent  of  the  occupant  or  settler  is  first  had  and  obtained, 
or  until  such  claims  shall  be  legally  extinguished. 
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The  proTlsiODS  of  the  public  land  act  relating  to  leasing  public  lands  do  not 
extend,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  provinces  of  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Benguet,  Pars- 
gua,  Nueva  Viacaya,  and  the  Moro  Province,  but  may  at  any  time,  by  reeoluticm 
of  the  Philippine  Commission,  be  extended  to  said  provinces.^* 

r 

*         PBB80N8   WHO   MAT  LEASE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

(1)  Citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  (2)  citizens  of  the  United  States;  (3) 
citizens  of  any  insular  possession  of  the  United  States;  (4)  any  corporation 
or  other  association  of  persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine 
lalands  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  insular  posses- 
sion thereof,  authorized  by  the  laws  of  its  creation  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Phil- 
Ippiife  Islands  and  the  acts  of  Congress  applicable  thereto  to  transact  business 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  this  connection  see  section  75,  act  of  Congress  of 
July  If  1902,  supra,  as  to  rights  of  corporations. 

AMOUNT  THAT   MAT  BE  LEASED. 

A  qualified  person  may  lease  any  amount  not  exceeding  1,024  hectares,  equiv- 
alent to  about  2,530  acres. 

PERIOD  OF  LEASE. 

Leases  shall  run  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  years,  but  may  be 
renewed  for  a  second  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

BENT. 

Lessees  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  rent  in  advance,  the  amount  of 
which  will  be  fixed  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  it  can  in  no  case  be  less  than  50  centavos, 
Philippine  currency,  per  hectare,  and  during  the  second  period  can  not  exceed 
1»1.50  i)er  hectare.  The  first  payment  of  rent  is  due  on  the  date  of  the  execution 
of  the  lease,  and  must  be  paid  before  the  lease  is  delivered. 

rOBM   IN   WHICH   LEASED  LANDS   MUST  BE  TAKEN. 

Leased  lands,  in  all  cases  where  possible,  must  be  taken  in  tracts  compact  in 
form  as  provided  in  section  23  of  the  public  land  act  Tracts  to  be  contiguouB 
must  have  one  boundary  in  common.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  pre- 
vent the  taking  of  land  In  long  or  irregular  stri|>s  whereby  adjoining  public 
lands  would  be  decreased  In  value. 

PROCEDURE  IN  MATTER  OF  OBTAINING  LEASE. 

Prospective  lessees  are  required  to  file  an  application  for  the  land  desired 
with  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands.  This  application  must  show  that 
the  applicant  is  qualified  to  lease  public  lands ;  must  describe  the  land  desired 
to  be  leased,  with  respect  to  both  its  location  and  character,  as  definitely  as 
practicable,  and  must  be  executed  under  oath.  A  proper  form  to  be  used  in 
making  application  will  be  furnished  on  request  by  the  bureau  of  public  lands. 

Applicants  must  give  notice  of  intention  to  apply  for  a  lease  by  publication 
for  thirty  days  in  two  newspai>er8,  one  English  and  one  Spanish.  Said  news- 
papers shall  be  of  general  circulation  in  the  locality  where  the  land  is  located. 
When  the  notice  is  published  in  a  weekly  newspaper,  five  consecutive  insertions 
are  necessary ;  when  in  a  daily  newspaper,  the  notice  must  appear  in  each  issue 
for  thirty-one  consecutive  issues.  Said  notice  shall  state  the  date  when  said 
application  will  be  made,  and  shall  describe  as  definitely  as  possible  the  land  to 
be  applied  for;  an  approved  form  may  l>e  found  at  the  close  of  this  circular. 
Applicant  must  file  a  copy  of  the  notice  at  the  same  date  at  which  he  begins 
the  publication  of  same  with  the  provincial  secretary  and  municipal  president 
of  the  province  and  municipality  in  which  the  land  is  located.  In  case  the  land 
is  located  within  the  city  of  Manila,  said  notice  must  be  filed  with  the  secretary 
of  the  municipal  board. 


•See  pages  475,   476. 
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Applicant  mtlst  submit  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  with  his 
application  a  copy  of  said  notice,  and  must  show  by  affidavit  of  the  manager  of 
the  newspaper  in  which  same  was  published  that  it  was  published  for  the 
required  period. 

The  application  will  be  examined  in  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  and  if  found 
correct  will  be  referred  to  the  forestry  bureau  for  report  as  to  whether  the  land 
is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry  purposes. 

Upon  return  of  the  application  to  the  bureau  of  public  lands  from  the  forestry 
bureau,  with  a  report  that  the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for- 
estry uses,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands  will,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  fix  the  rate  per  hectare  at  which  the  government  will 
lease  the  land.  He  will  then  advise  the  applicant  of  the  rate  fixed,  also  of  the 
probable  cost  of  siyveying  the  tract. 

Upon  deposit  by  applicant  in  the  bureau  of  public  lands  of  the  amount  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  survey  the  chief  of  said  bureau  will  advise  applicant  of  the 
date  when  he  will  cause  the  survey  to  be  made,  and  will  also  send  a  copy  of 
said  notice  to  the  secretary  of  the  province  and  one  to  the  president  of  the" 
municipality  in  which  the  land  is  located,  requesting  said  officials  to  post  said 
notices  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  their  respective  offices. 

Upon  completion  of  the  survey,  in  case  there  are  no  adverse  claims  to  the 
land,  a  lease  will  be  executed  therefor  as  early  as  practicable. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  lessee  of  public  lands  has  no  right  to  remove  timber  except  as  authoris^ed 
by  the  forestry  bureau. 

No  minerals  may  be  removed  from  public  lands  under  a  lease.  In  case  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  leased  lands  contain  valuable  mineral  deposits,  the  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  public  lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  authorized  to  cancel  the  lease  as  to  such  lands. 

Attrition  is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  section  77  of  the  public  land  act  pre- 
scribes a  penalty  for  the  presenj^tion  of  false  proof  or  affidavits  in  connection 
with  applications  or  claims  respiting  public  lands. 

All  necessary  forms  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  leasing  of  public  lands 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  bureau  of  public  lands. 

Will  M.  Tipton, 
Chief  Bureau  of  Public  Lands, 
Approved,  November  7,  1904. 
Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Notice  of  Application  to  Lease  Public  Lands. 

The  undersigned  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will  on  the 

day  of ,  19—,  file  with  the 

chief  of  the  bureau  of  public  lands,  Manila,  P.  I.,  an  application  for  a  lease  to 
the  following  described  public  land,  beginning 


[Here  give  description  as  definitely  as  possible.  1 


located  in  the  barrio  of ,  municipality 

of ,  province  of ^ , 

and  containing hectares,  more  or  less. 

Signature  of  applicant 

Post-office  address 
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THE   QOVERNMENT    OP   THE   PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS, 

Depabtmbnt  of  thi  Intbbiob. 

bureau  of  lands. 

FORM   No.   11. 

Lease  AppUoatioa. 
(By  an  Individual.) 

BuBEAu  OP  Lands  No. Local  Land  Office  No. 

1.  The  undersigned  hereby  makes  application  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 

III  of  The  Public  l-and  Act  No.  ©26  to  lease,  for  the  period  of 

years,  the  following  tract  of  land,  viz  (give  as  accurate  a 'descripticA  as  pos- 
sible, showing  boandaries  of  land,  having  reference  to  natural  objects  and  per- 
manent monuments,  if  any)  :  situate  in  the  barrio  of ♦ 

Municipality  of ,  Island  of ,  Province 

of    ,    Philippine    Islands,    and    containing    an    area    of 

hectares ares  and centares;  said  tract 

being  as  nearly  as  practicable  rectangular  in  shape  and  not  more  than  800 
meters  in  length,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  rough  sketch. 

2.  To  show  that  the  qualifications  required  by  law  are  possessed  by  the  ap- 
plicant, the  following  statement  of  facts  is  submitted: 

8.  My    name    Is    :. ;    my    age     is 

years;  the  place  of  my  birth  was ;  I  am  a 

citizen  of ;  and  my  postofflce  address  is . 

4.  I  have  been  upon  and  examined  the  land  applied  for,  and  it  contains  no 
Improvements  or  indications  of  settlem^t  or  cultivation,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  information,  and  belief  the  land  is  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappro- 
priated, nonmineral  agricultural  public  land;  contains  no  deposits  of  coal  or 
salts,  and  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  or  other  purposes. 

5.  If  I  am  awarded  a  lease  of  the  land  I  will  reimburse  the  Oovemmoit  the 
cost  of  survey,  and  I  will  sign  and  execute  a  cjmtract  of  lease  for  said  land  con- 
taining the  provisions  and  conditions  requirecnnd  provided  by  law  and  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  leasing  of  agricultural  public  lands. 


(Signature  of  applicant.) 

affidavit. 
Philippine  Islands,  Province  of 

Municipality  of 

C.  I, ,  the  person  making  this  ap- 

application,  first  being  duly  sworn,  upon  my  oath  depose  and  say :  Ttiat  I  have 
read  or  have  had  read  to  me  and  thoroughly  understand  the  foregoing  applica- 
tion ;  that  I  signed  said  application  and  this  affidavit  in  the  presence  of  the  offi- 
cer who  administered  the  oath ;  that  each  and  every  statement  in  said  applica- 
tion is  true  and  correct.    So  help  me  God. 


7.  Before  me  at  the  place  aforesaid,  on  this day  of ,  19—, 

personally  appeared ,  personally 

known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  appears  in  the  foregoing  application, 
aYid  in  my  presence  he  signed  the  said  application  and  subscribed  and  swore  to 
this  affidavit 

8.  The  affiant  exhibited  to  me  his  cedula,  which  was  No. ,  issued  at 

oa  the day  of ,  19—,  which  showed 

him  at  the  date  of  said  cedula  to  be years  of  age,  and  a  native   of 


To  all  of  which  I  certify. 
Jllere  attach  a  20-1 
I     mpn?ftr**v  ■temn  I  "'('offlcerTuthorlx"ed"  to'admlni's^^ 


I     mentary  Btamp.J 

_— ^___— _— _ 

SPACE    FOB    SKETCH    MAP. 

(The  services  of  a  surveyor  or  expert  draftsman  are  not  required  ) 
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BXrSEAXr  OF  LANDS. 

SALES  CIBCULAB 

Ck>ntainlng 

Chapter  II  of  the  Public  Land  Act,  proTiding  for  tales  of  portions  of  the  public 

domain,  and  instructions  and  forms  pertaining  thereto, 

Issued  November  93,  1905. 


LETTER   OF   TRANSMITTAL. 

Department  or  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Public  Lands, 

Manila,  October  18,  1005. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  for  your  consideration  and  approval, 
if  found  satisfactory,  instrnctlons  governing  the  sale  of  public  lands,  as  pro- 
vided in  Chapter  II,  Act  No.  d26,  Philippine  Ck>mmission,  issued  In  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  69  of  said  act.  A  copy  of  said  Chapter  II, 
with  a  copy  of  section  75,  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1002  (32  U.  S.  Stat« 
691),  and  a  copy  of  Act  No.  1404,  providing  that  provincial  treasurers  shall  act 
as  local  land  officers,  and  copies  of  the  forms  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  lands  under  this  chapter,  are  attached  hereto. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  W.  Anderson, 
Acting  Chief,  Bureau  of  Public  Lands, 
The  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Manila. 

Approved,  November  23,  1905 : 

Dean  C.  Worcester,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 


Instructions  relative  to  the  sale  of  Public  Lands. 


The  following  instructions,  under  Chapter  II  of  the  Public  Land  Act  (No. 
926),  providing  for  the  sale  of  public  lands,  are  promulgated,  under  section  60 
of  said  act,  for  the  information  Of  those  concenled.  As  a  supplement  hereto 
will  be  foimd  a  copy  of  Chapter  II  of  said  act,  with  section  75  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress approved  July  1,  1902  (32  U.  S.  Stat,  691),  and  a  copy  of  Act  No.  1404, 
providing  that  provincial  treasurers  shall  act  as  local  land  officers,  and  copies 
of  the  forms  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  lands  under  said  chapter : 

(1)  Land  which  may  be  purchased  and  by  whom. — ^Unoccupied,  unappro- 
priated, and  unreserved  nonmineral  agricultural  public  land  may  be  purchased 
by  individuals,  by  copartnerships,  and  by  corporations  and  like  associations. 
An  individual,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  purchase,  must  be  a  citizen  of  tbe  Phil- 
ippine Islands  or  of  the  United  States  or  of  some  of  the  Insular  possessions  of 
the  United  States.  A  copartnership,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  purchase,  must 
be  composed  exclusively  of  individuals  having  citizenship.  A  corporation  or  like 
association  must  be  organized  under  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  of  the  United  States  or  some  State,  Territory,  or  insular  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

500 
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(8)  Area  which  may  be  purchased. — ^An  individual  may  purchase  not  more 
tlian  sixteen  hectares  of  land.  A  copartnership  may  not  purchase  a  greater 
quantity  of  land  than  sixteen  hectares  for  each  partner.  A  corporation  or  lilte 
association  may  purchase  not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares. 

(8)  Relative  to  corporations. — Every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  In 
agriculture  must  be  restricted  by  its  charter  to  the  ownership  and  control  of 
not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of  land.  (Sec  75,  act  of 
July  1,  1902,  32  U.  S.  Stat,  601.) 

A  corporation  organized  in  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  its  Territories 
or  insular  possessions— that  is,  any  corporation  organized  outside  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands — Is  a  foreign  corporation  here,  and  must  comply  with  the 
Philippine  laws  governing  the  transaction  of  business  in  these  Islands  by 
foreign  corporations. 

(4)  Citizenship.— A  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  any  inhabitant  thereof 
who  was  a  Spanish  subject  on  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine, 
and  then  resided  and  has  continued  to  reside  in  the  Islands,  and  who  did  not 
malce  a  declaration  of  his  desire  to  retain  his  Spanish  citizenship  before  some 
court  of  record,  as  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  protocol  of  April 
twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred.  The  children  and  desc^dants  of  the  citizens 
described,  bom  since  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  are  also 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Persons  of  foreign  birth  who  have  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine 
Corps  of  the  United  States  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  intention 
to  become  a  citizen),  or  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  can  not  enter  upon,  or  procure  title  to,  public  land  in 
these  Islands,  and  there  is  no  court  in  the  Islands  authorized  to  confer  citizen- 
ship upon  the  persons  described. 

(5)  Location  of  public  land. — ^The  Spanish  Qovemment  made  no  regular 
survey  of  the  public  domain,  and  the  present  Government  has  not  yet  authorized 
such  a  survey,  so  that  neither  the  extent  nor  the  location  of  the  public  lands 
is  definitely  known,  and  no  map  showing  the  location  of  the  lands  subject  to 
sale  can  now  be  furnished.  The  only  information  as  to  the  public  or  private 
ownership  of  a  given  tract  may  be  obtained  from  the  residents  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  the  land  is  located,  by  consulting  the  records  of  the  old 
"Registro  de  Propledad'*  and  the  present  register  of  deeds  to  see  if  the  par- 
ticular tracts  about  which  information  is  sought  have  ever  been  registered. 
The  land-tax  assessment  books  of  the  provincial  treasure  may  show  whether 
any  taxes  have  been  assessed  against  the  land,  and,  if  so,  who  claims  it.  The 
provincial  treasurers  will  give  prospective  purchasers  as  much  assistance  as 
possible  in  locating  the  public  lands. 

(6)  Form  of  tract. — ^All  lands  purchased  by  companies  or  corporations, 
whether  previously  surveyed  or  not,  when  the  tract  is  of  more  than  sixty-four 
hectares,  must  be  taken,  whenever  it  is  possible,  in  contiguous  squares  of  not 
less  than  sixty-four  hectares  each.  But  a  purchaser  of  one  or  more  tracts  of 
sixty-four  hectares  may  also  take  in  connection  therewith  one  rectangular  tract 
of  thirty-two  hectares,  provided  the  longer  side  of  such  smaller  tract  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  square  tract  of  sixty-four  hectares,  or  to  one  of  such  sixty-four 
hectare  tracts,  if  more  than  one  is  purchased. 

Sales  will  not  be  made  of  land  lying  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  pur- 
chaser control  of  any  adjacent  land,  water,  streams,  shore  line,  way, 
roadstead,  or  other  valuable  rights  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  the  public. 

If  application  Is  made  to  purchase  unsurveyed  public  land  the  tract  must  be 
in  a  single  body,  as  nearly  as  practicable  rectangular  in  form,  and  not  more 
than  eight  hundred  meters  in  length,  when  applied  for  by  an  individual. 

(7)  A  purchaser  may  also  make  homestead. — ^An  individual  may  purchase 
sixteen  hectares  of  land  and  also  enter  a  homestead,  provided  he  complies  with 
the  law  as  to  occupation,  or  residence,  cultivation,  improvement,  and  so  forth* 
as  to  both  tracts.  The  purchaser  is  required  to  occupy,  cultivate,  and  improve 
the  land.    Such  occupation  may  be  by  agent  or  by  himself. 

(8)  Application;  procedure  to  purchase. — ^Applications  to  purchase  should  be 
made  on  the  blank  forms  printed  and  furnished  by  this  Bureau  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  duplicate  application  need  not  be  filed.  These  forms  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  request  from  this  Bureau  or  from  provincial  treasurers  who  have 
been  designated  to  act  as  local  land  oflacers. 

If  application  be  made  by  an  individual  It  must  be  made  under  oath  and 
give  the  citizenship  of  the  applicant,  his  post-office  address,  the  best  possible 
description  of  the  land  applied  for,  that  it  is  nonmineral  in  character,  more 
valuable  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry  purposes,  and  does  not  contain 
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deposits  of  coal  or  salts.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  fill  oat  all  blank 
spaces  in  the  application.  If  application  be  made  by  a  corporation,  a  c«-tifled 
copy  of  its  charter  or  articles  of  incorporation  must  be  filed.  If  made  by  an 
unincorporated  association,  it  must  show  that  each  member  is  qualified  to 
enter  public  lands,  under  this  chapter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  land  surveyed  In  order  to  describe  it  in  the  applica- 
tion, nor  is  it  necesftiry  to  employ  a  draftsman  to  make  the  sketch  map  called 
for  by  the  application  blank.  The  description  and  sketch  are  only  advisory  to 
the  land  officials,  hut  must  be  as  full  and  complete  as  possible.  A  stake  should 
be  firmly  set  in  the  ground  at  each  comer  of  the  tract  which  it  is  desired  to 
purchase,  and  the  approximate  distance  between  the  stakes  stated.  The  names 
of  the  adjoining  landowners  should  be  given,  and  if  the  land  is  near  a  road  or 
stream  of  water  the  name  and  distance  to  such  road  or  stream  of  water  should 
be  stated.  There  is  no  objection,  however,  if  an  applicant  desires,  to  have  the 
land  surveyed  and  the  plat  made  by  an  expert,  but  the  applicant  must  bear  the 
expense  thereof.  At  the  end  of  the  application  the  sketch  map  should  show 
the  points  of  the  compass ;  the  boundaries  and  names  of  adjoining  landowners ; 
the  length  of  each  portion  of  the  boundary,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  in  meters ; 
all  roads,  streams  of  water,  and  any  other  natural  objects  with  their  names. 

(9)  Sale  ordered;  appraisal;  bids. — ^After  the  application  has  been  received 
and  it  has  been  determined  from  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  that 
the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  purposes,  and  the  sale 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  land  will  be  appraised  by  this 
Bureau  and  advertisement  made  for  sealed  bids  therefor.  The  applicant  and 
any  other  qualified  person  or  company  may  submit  bids  for  the  land.  An 
individual  will  not  be  allowed  to  bid  upon  sixteen  hectares  or  less  embraced 
in  the  application  of  a  corporation  or  other  association  of  persons  covering  more 
than  sixteen  hectares.  All  bids  must  be  sealed  and  addressed  to  the  Director 
of  Lands.  Each  bidder  must  inclose  with  his  sealed  bid  a  certified  check  or 
post-office  money  order  made  payable  to  the  Director  of  Lands,  or  order,  for 
twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  bid.  If,  upon  opening  the  bids,  it 
is  found  that  the  highest  price  is  offered  by  more  than  one  bidder,  and  one  of 
such  bidders  is  the  original  applicant,  the  land  will  be  awarded  to  the  original 
applicant.  If,  however,  the  original  applicant  is  not  ode  of  such  bidders,  then 
the  land  will  be  at  once  put  up  for  oral  bidding  and  awarded  to  the  highest 
qualified  bidder  upon  his  depositing  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
his  bid  and  making  proper  application  for  the  land,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 

All  bids  will  be  opened  at  the  time  and  place  designated  in  the  advertisement 
and  the  land  awarded  to  the  highest  qualified  bidder;  and  all  bidders  other 
than  the  original  applicant,  at  the  time  of  submitting  their  bids,  must  also  sub- 
mit an  application  to  purchase  the  land  described  in  the  advertisement  The 
application  should  be  inclosed  with  the  bid  and  must  be  on  file  in  this  Bureau 
on  the  date  of  the  op^iing  of  the  bids.  All  bidders  are  entitled  to  be  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  bids,  either  in  person  or  by  agent,  and,  if  by  agent,  such 
agent  must  have  a  power  of  attorney  from  the  bidder  he  represents.  The 
appraised  value  of  the  land,  which  must  not  be  less  than  ten  pesos  per  hectare, 
will  be  announced  in  the  advertisement  for  bids,  and  any  bid  for  less  than 
the  appraised  value  will  not  be  considered. 

(10)  Pa3niient. — ^The  balance  of  purchase  price  of  the  land,  after  deducting 
the  deposit  made  by  the  bidder,  may  be  paid  in  full  upon  the  making  of  the 
award,  or  in  five  equal  annual  installments,  or  in  full  at  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  award.  All  sums  of  money  remaining  unpaid  after 
the  date  of  the  award  will  bear  interest  at  six  per  centum'per  annum,  from  such 
date  until  paid.    Deposits  of  all  unsuccessful  bidders  will  be  returned  at  once. 

(11)  As  to  adverse  occupant — If  application  is  made  to  purchase  agricultural 
public  land,  and  such  land  is  actually  occupied  by  another  person  who  is  quali- 
fied to  make  a  homestead  or  other  entry  thereof,  or  by  any  native  who  is  en- 
titled by  law  to  a  free  patent  such  person  shall  be  personally  served  with  notice 
as  to  his  rights  and  allowed  a  preference  right  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  service  of  such  notice  in  which  to  make  entry  or  apply  for 
patent  If  such  person  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  rights,  he  must  voluntarily 
vacate  the  land  or  he  will  be  legally  ejected. 

(12)  Patent — Patent  will  not  issue  to  a  purchaser  until  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  award,  and  during  that  five  years  the  purcliaser  must  occupy,  culti- 
vate, and  improve  the  land,  and  when  proof  of  such  occupancy,  cultivation,  and 
improvement  has  been  made  he  uiii8t  also  make  affidavit  that  he  has  not  sold 
the  land,  nor  in  any  manner  encumbered  the  title  thereto. 
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(18)  Surrey,  paymenT  for. — ^A  survey  and  plat  most  be  made  before  patent 
issues.  If  the  purchaser  be  a  corporation,  like  association,  or  an  unincorporated 
company,  and  if  the  survey  be  made  in  advance  of  the  regular  survey  of  the 
Islands,  the  cost  of  the  survey  must  be  borne  by  the  purchaser;  if  the  pur- 
chaser be  an  individual,  the  cost  will  bo  borne  by  the  Insular  Govemmoit. 

(14)  Eevenne  stamp. — ^Paragraph  six,  section  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  Act 
Numbered  Eleven  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  requires  that  t  twenty-centavo  in- 
ternal-revenue stamp  be  affixed  to  each  certificate  issued  by  an  officer  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths.  These  stamps  should  be  attached  at  the  places 
indicated  on  the  application. 

(15)  Penalty  for  false  oath. — Section  seventy-seven  of  The  Public  Land  Act 
provides  that  any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  make  false  proof 
or  a  false  affidavit  in  support  of  his  application  or  claim  respecting  the  lands 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  punished 
accordingly. 

J.  W.  Anderson, 
Acting  Director  of  Lands. 
Approved,  November  23,  1905 : 

Dean  C.  Worcesteb,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Aot  No.  926,  Philippine  Commission. 

Chapter  II. 

bales  of  portions  of  the  public  domain. 

Sections  10  to  21  inclusive  (see  pages  403-405). 
Proclaimed  in  force  by  Civil  Governor  July  26,  1904. 

Section  75,  Aot  of  July  1,  1902  (32  U.  S.  Stat,  691). 

Sec.  75.  That  no  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  conduct  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  real  estate,  or  be  permitted  to  hold  or  own  real  estate  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  created;  and  every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  in  agri- 
culture shall  by  its  charter  be  restricted  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  not 
to  exceed  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  of  land;  and  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  mining 
and  for  any  corporation  organized  for  any  purpose  except  irrigation  to  be  in  any 
wise  interested  in  any  other  corporation  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  mining. 
Corporations,  however,  may  loan  funds  upon  real-estate  security  and  purchase 
real  estate  when  necessary  for  the  collection  of  loans,  but  they  shall  dispose 
of  real  estate  so  obtained  within  five  years  after  receiving  the  title.  Corpora- 
tions not  organized  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  doing  business  therein,  shall 
be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  section  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 


Forms  Pertaining  to  the  Public  Lands. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  THE  PHILIPPINE  TSLAND& 
Depabtmext  of  the  Interiob. 

BDBEAU    or   LANDS. 

Form  No.  S. 

Sales  Application. 

(By  AN  Individual.) 

Bureau  No Local, Land  Office  No 

1.  The  undersigned    hereby  makes  application  to    purchase  the    following- 
described  tract  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  II  of  The  Public  lAod 

Act,  No.  926,  to  wit: situate  In  the  barrio  of  — 

,  municipality  of .Island  of . 
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Province  of »  Philippine  Islands,  and  containing  an  area 

of hectares ares  and centares;  said  tract 

being  as  nearly  as  practicable  rectangular  in  shape  and  not  more  than  800 
meters  in  length,  as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  rough  sketch. 

2.  To  show  that  the  qualifications  required  by  law  are  possessed  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  following  statement  of  facts  is  submitted : 

8.  My    name    is   ;    my    age    is 

years;  the  place  of  my  birth  was ;  I  am  a 

citizen  of ,  and  my  post-ofllce  address  is . 

4.  I  have  never  heretofore  purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  any  land  or  in- 
terest therein  under  the  provisions  of  The  Public  Land  Act,  except  as  fol- 
lows:   

6.  If  the  land  herein  applied  for  is  awarded  to  me,  it  is  my  intention  to 
occupy,  cultivate,  and  improve  It,  and  said  land  will  not  be  sold  or  In  any  man- 
ner encumbered  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  patent  therefor.  The  provisions  of 
the  public-land  laws  relating  to  purchases  of  public  land  are  understood  and 
will  be  fully  complied  with  by  me. 

6.  I  have  been  upon  and  examined  the  land  applied  for,  and  it  contains  no 
indications  of  settlement  or  occupation,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  infer-' 
mation,  and  belief  it  is  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappropriated,  nonmineral 
agricultural  public  land;  contains  no  valuable  deposits  of  coal  or  salts,  and  is 
more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  or  other  purposes. 


(Signature  of  applicant) 

AFFIDAVIT. 

PHiiPPiinc  Islands,  Pboviwck  of 

MxmiciPALiTY  of 

7.  I, ,  the  person  making  this  appli- 
cation, first  being  duly  sworn,  upon  my  oath  depose  and  say :  That  I  have  read 
or  have  had  read  to  me  and  thoroughly  understand  the  foregoing  application ; 
that  I  signed  said  application  and  this  aflldavit  In  the  presence  of  the  officer 
who  swore  me;  that  each  and  every  statement  in* said  application  is  true  and 
correct.    So  help  me  God. 


8.  Before  me,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  on  this day  of— ,190    , 

personally  appeared ,  personally 

known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  appears  in  the  foregoing  application, 
and  in  my  presence  he  signed  the  said  application  and  subscribed  and  swore  to 
this  affidavit. 

9.  The   affiant   exhibited   to   me   his  cedula,   which   was   No ,   issued 

at on  the day  of ,  190    ,  which  showed 

him  at  the  date  of  said  cedula  to  be years  of  age,  and  a  native 

of 

{Here  attach  a  20-1 
revenue  stamp.     )  (cTfficer  authorized  to  admrnlster  oaths. )^ 


(Official  title.) 

SPACE  fob  sketch   MAP. 

(The  services  of  a  surveyor  or  expert  draftsman  are  not  required.) 
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Form  No.  9. 

Sales  applieation. 

(Bj  Alf   Unincobpobatbd  Compawt.) 

BuKBAXT  No Local  Land  Office  No 

1.  The  nndersigned  hereby  makes  application  to  purchase  the  foUowing-de- 
scribed  tract  of  land  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  II  of  the  Public  Land 

Act,  No.  926,  via: situate  in  the  barrio  of , 

mimicipaHty  of ,  Island  of  ,  Prov- 
ince of ,  Philippine  Islands,  and  containing  an  area  of 

hectares ares  and centares;  said  tract  con- 
forming in  shape  to  the  requirements  of  section  11  of  said  Public  Land  Act, 
as  indicated  by  the  accompanying  rough  sketch. 

2.  To  show  that  the  qualifications  required  by  law  are  possessed  by  the 
applicant,  the  following  statement  of  facts  is  submitted: 

8.  The  unincorporated  association  or  organization  on  whose  behalf  I  make 
this  application  Is  composed  of  the  following-named  persons,  the  place  of  birth, 
citiaen^lp,  and  post-office  address  of  each  being  set  opposite  his  name,  to  wit : 


Name. 


Place  of  birth. 


Citizenship. 


Post-ofDoe  addrcn. 


4.  The  main  office  or   principal   place  ef  busines  of  the   company   is  at 

and  Mr. is  in 

charge  thereof  in  the  capacity  of A  copy  of  the  articles 

of  agreement  of  the  copartnership,  association,  or  organization  is  attached 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  application.  The  retirement  from  the  organi- 
zation of  any  of  the  above-named  members,  or  the  addition  thereto  of  any  new 
members  not  hereinabove  named,  will  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Director  of 
I^nds  at  Manila. 

6.  The  company  in  whose  behalf  I  make  this  application  has  never  purchased 
or  acquired  any  Interest  in  any  land  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Land 
Act,  No.  926,  except  as  follows: 


6.  No  member  of  said  company  has  ever  purchased  or  acquired  any  interest 
in  any  land  under  said  Public  Land  Act,  except  as  follows : 

7.  If  the  land  herein  applied  for  is  awarded  to  said  company,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  members  thereof  to  occupy,  cultivate,  and  Improve  the  same  as 
required  by  law;  and  the  land  will  not  be  sold  or  In  any  manner  encimabered 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  patent  therefor.  The  provisions  of  the  public-land 
laws  relating  to  purchases  of  public  land  are  understood  and  will  be  fully 
complied  with  by  the  appllcnnt. 

8.  The  authority  of  the  undersigned  to  make  this  application  is  hereto  at- 
tached, and  the  undersigned  has  been  upon  and  examined  the  land  applied  for, 
and  it  contains  no  indications  of  settlement  or  occupation,  and,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief.  It  is  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unap- 
propriated, nonmineral  agricultural  public  land;  contains  no  valuable  deposits 
of  coal  or  salts,  and  Is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  or  other 
purposes. 


(Signature  of  person  swearing  to  application.) 
(Name  of  company  which  Is  the  applicant.) 


By 
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affidavit. 

Philippiwe  Islands,  Pbovince  of 1 

[as. 

MUNICIPALITT    of . I 

9.  I, ,  the  person  making  this  ap- 
plication for  said  company,  first  having  been  duly  sworn,  upon  my  oath  depose 
and  say :  That  I  am  the  duly  authorized  agent  of  said  company ;  that  I  signed 
said  application  and  this  aflldavit  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  who  swore  me ; 
that  each  and  every  statement  In  said  application  is  true  and  correct  So  help 
me  God. 


10.  Before  me,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  on  this  the day  of , 

190  ,  personally  appeared ,  person- 
ally known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  appears  in  the  foregoing  appli- 
cation, and  in  my  presence  signed  said  application  and  subscribed  and  swore 
to  this  affidavit. 

11.  The  affiant  exhibited  to  me  his  cedula,  which  was  No ,  issued  at 

on  the day  of ,  190-_,  which  showed  him 

at  the  date  of  said  cedula  to  be years  of  age  and  a  native  of 


iHere  attach  a  20- 
centavo  Internal- 
revenoe  ■tamp. 


(Officer  authorized  to  admlniBter  oaths.) 
"(Offlcial' titled) 

SPACE  FOB  SKETCH  MAP. 

(The  services  of  a  surveyor  or  expert  draftsman  are  not  required.) 


Form  No.  10. 

Sales  Application. 

(By  a  Cobpobation.) 

BuBBAu  No Local  Lawd  Office  Xo 

1.  Application  Is  hereby  made  to  purchase  the  following-described  tract  of 
land  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  II  of  The  Public  Land  Act,  No.  026,  viz : 
,  situate  in  the  barrio  of ,  munici- 
pality of ,  Island  of ^ ,  Province  of 

,  Philippine  Islands,  and  containing  an  area  of 

hectares ares  and centares;  said  tract  conforming  In 

shape  to  the  requirements  of  section  11  of  said  Public  Land  Act,  as  indicated 
by  the  accompanying  rough  sketch. 

2.  To  show  that  the  qualifications  required  by  law  are  possessed  by  the  appli- 
cant, the  following  statement  of  facts  is  submitted : 

8.  The  corporation  on  whose  behalf  this  application  Is  made  is  known  as 

,  and  was  organized  under  the  laws 

of ,  and  its  principal  place  of  business  or  main  office  Is 

at ,  and   Mr.  , 

Is  in  charge  thereof  In  the  capacity  of .    A  certified  copy 

of  the  (diarter  or  articles  of  incorporation,  and  the  required  documentary  evi- 
dence showing  that  the  law  governing  the  transaction  of  business  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  by  foreign  corporations  has  been  complied  with,  are  hereto  attached 
and  made  a  part  thereof. 
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4.  Tlie  corporation  on  whose  btilialf  this  application  Is  made  has  never  here- 
tofore purchased  any  land  or  acquired  any  Interest  therein  under  the  provisions 
of  The  Public  Land  Act,  No.  926,  except  as  follows: 

5.  No  member  of  said  corporation  has  ever  purchased  any  land  or  acquired 
Interest  therein  under  said  law,  except  as  follows: 

6.  The  laud  owned  in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  said  corporation  consists  of 
the  following  tracts  of  the  following  areas,  and  the  same  is  all  the  land  owned 
by  said  corporation  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  viz: 

7.  If  the  land  herein  applied  for  Is  awarded  to  said  corporation,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  said  corporation  to  occupy,  cultivate,  and  Improve  the  same  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  and  said  land  will  not  be  sold  or  in  any  manner  encumbered  prior 
to  the  issuance  of  the  patent  therefor.  The  provisions  of  the  public-land  laws 
relating  to  purchases  of  public  land  by  corporations,  and  the  restrictions,  limi- 
tations, and  requirements  of  section  75  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1002, 
are  understood  and  will  be  fully  complied  with  by  the  applicant 

8.  The  undersigned  has  been  upon  and  examined  the  land  applied  for,  and  it 
contains  no  indications  of  settlement  or  occupation,  and,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  Information,  and  belief,  it  Is  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappropriated, 
nonmineral  agricultural  public  land,  contains  no  valuable  deposits  of  coal  or 
salts,  and  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  or  other  purposes. 


(Signature  of  person  swearing  to  application.) 
(Name  of  corporation  making  the  application.) 


By 


affidavit. 

Philippine  Islands,  Pbovince  of 

Municipality  of .\— 


:K 


0.  I, ^ ,  the  person  making  this  appli- 
cation for  the  corporation  aforesaid,  first  having  been  duly  sworn,  upon  my 
oath  depose  and  say:  That  I  have  read  and  understand  the  foregoing  applica- 
tion; that  I  signed  said  application  and  this  affidavit  in  the  presence  of  the 
ofllcer  who  swore  me;  that  I  am  duly  authorized  by  said  corporation  to  make 
this  application  on  their  behalf;  that  each  and  every  statement  in  said  appli- 
cation is  true  and  correct.    So  help  me  God. 


10.  Before  me,  at  the  municipality  aforesaid,  on  this day  of , 

190  ,  personally  appeared ,  person- 
ally known  to  me  to  be  the  person  whose  name  Is  signed  to  the  foregoing 
application,  and  in  my  presence  he  signed  said  application  and  subscribed 
and  swore  to  the  foregoing  affidavit. 

11.  The  affiant  exhibited  to  me  his  cedula,  which  was  No. ,  issued  at 

on  the day  of ,  190    ,  which  showed 

him  at  the  date  of  said  cedula  to  be years  of  age  and  a  native  of 


Here  attach  a  20- 
centavo  internal- 
revenue  stamp. 


(Officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths.) 
(Official  title.) 

12.  SPACE    FOR    SKETCH    MAP. 

(The  services  of  a  surveyor  or  expert  draftsman  are  not  required.) 
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Bid  for  Public  Land. 

The  DisECTOB  or  Lands, 

ManUa,  P.  I. 

Sib:  Referring    to    yonr    advertisement    in    the    of 

^  (date) ,  In  which  you  call  for  bids 

fbr  the  public  land  described  in  Sales  Application  No ,  I  have  the  honor 

to  submit  my  bid  of ^ per 

hectare,  amounting  to  ^ for  said  land. 

I  inclose  herewith  a (money  order  or  certified  check) 

for ^ ,  which  is  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  amount  of  my  bid. 


(Bidder.) 
P.  O.  Address: 


(Bidders  should  carefully  fill  out  this  form  and  Inclose  it  with  the  remit- 
tance in  a  sealed  envelope.  The  envelope  should  be  plainly  marked  **  Bid  for 

public  land  described  in  Bales  Application  No. ,"  and  addressed  to  the 

Director  of  Lands,  Manila,  P.  I. 

A  formal  application  for  the  land  should  accompany  this  bid  if  one  has  not 
been  submitted  already.) 

(No.  1404.) 

An  Act  providing  that  provincial  treasurers  shall   perform  the  duties  of  local  land 
officers. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  OomnUs- 
sion,  that: 

SscnoiT  1.  Provincial  treasurers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Lands,  and  pursuant  to  section  fifty-two  of  the  Act  of  Ck>n- 
gress  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  entitled  ''An  Act  tempo- 
rarily to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  shall  perform  the  duties  of  local 
land  officers  in  their  respective  provlnce&  Each  province  shall  constitute  a 
land  distHct 

Sec.  2.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  is  hereby  authorised  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  into  full  force  and  effect 

Sia  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 
Enacted,  October  18,  1906. 


Notice  to  Applioantt. 

EzxcunvE  Ordbb]       The  Govebnment  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

\  Executive  Bubbau, 

No.  31.        J  Manila,  June  29,  1906. 

The  attention  of  all  concerned  is  invited  to  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Philippine  Commission  on  June  twenty-six,  nineteen  hundred  and  six: 

''Whereas  it  is  believed  that  there  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands  many  par- 
sons neither  able  properly  to  prepare  applications  for  public  land  nor  to  pay 
for  having  such  work  performed;  and 

"  Whereas,  it  is  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  that  such 
persons  be  assisted  in  preparing  their  applications  to  enter  public  land :  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  U  resolved,  that  municipal  secretaries  shall  hereafter  be  required,  in 
addition  to  their  other  duties,  to  prepare,  without  charge,  applications  for 
public  land  in  all  cases  where  the  application  has  reference  to  land  located 
within  the  municipality,  on  the  form  printed  for  such  purpose,  for  all  persons 
who  are  unable  to  prepare  such  form.*' 

All  municipal  secretaries  are  hereby  required  to  comply  with  the  foregoing 

'«»'°««°-  H.NBTC.  IDE. 

Qovemor-ileneraL 
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Ck>ntaiiiing 

Cliapter  X  of  the  Public  Land  Act  proTldlng  for  homeiteadlng  portlom  of  the 

public  domain  and  instructions  and  forms  pertaining  thereto 

issued  April  1,  1906. 


The  following  compilation  of  laws  and  instructions  thereunder  relatiye  to  the 
acquiring  of  public  lands  as  a  homestead,  is  issued  under  authority  of  section 
69  of  the  Public  Land  Act,  Act  No.  926,  United  States  Philippine  O)mmi8sion, 
for  the  information  of  the  public  and  the  guidance  of  public  officials  engaged  in 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

Laws. 

ACT  OF  C0NGBE88  OF  JULY  1,  1902. 

8b&  13.  That  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  except  as  herein  provided,  shall  classify  according 
to  its  agricultural  character  and  productivaiess,  and  shall  immediately  make 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  of  the  public 
lands  other  than  timber  or  mineral  lands,  but  such  rules  and  regulations  shall 
not  go  into  effect  or  have  the  force  of  law  until  they  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  President,  and  when  approved  by  the  President  they  shall  be  submitted 
by  him  to  Ck>ngre88  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ^suing  session  thereof  and 
unless  disapproved  or  amended  by  Ck)ngress  at  said  session  they  shall  at  the 
close  of  such  period  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands : 
Provided,  That  a  single  homestead  entry  shall  not  exceed  sixteen  hectares  in 
extent 

ACTS  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 

[Act  No.  926.] 

Chapteb  I. 

HOMESTEADS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

Sections  1  to  9  inclusive  (See  pages  462,  403). 

On  July  26,  1904,  the  Civil  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the 
Public  Land  Act  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  that  date,  as  contemplated 
by  section  18,  act  of  Congresa  of  July  1, 1902,  above  mentioned. 

Act  No.  1404. 

AN  ACT  ProvldlDg  that  provincial   treasurers  shall   perform   the  duties  of  local  land 

officers. 

(See  |)age  517.) 
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Instructions. 

1.  Location  of  public  lands. — Owing  to  the  syBtem  of  disposing  of  public 
land  wbidi  obtained  under  the  SpiiniBh  GoTemment  in  these  Islands,  the  pres- 
ent Qovemmoit  has  no  maps  showing  the  exact  location  of  such  lands;  there- 
fore prospective  homestead  settlers  will  be  compelled  to  make  inquiries,  as  to 
the  ownership  of  any  particular  tract  desired,  of  persons  living  in  the  vicinity 
thereof,  and  to  consult  the  property  register  and  record  of  tax  returns,  in  the 
capital  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  is  located,  for  evidence  of  ownership. 

8.  Land  subject  to  entry. — Only  unreserved,  unoccupied,  unappropriated  agri- 
cultural public  land  is  subject  to  homestead  entry.  Land  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  mineral  it  contains  must  be  purchased  under  the  law  relating  to  mineral 
land.  Whether  a  particular  tract  is  more  valuable  for  forestry  than  agricul- 
tural purposes  will  l>e  determined  by  the  Forestry  Bureau  on  request  of  the 
Bureau    of  Lands. 

On  December  22  and  23, 1006,  the  Philippine  CJommission  passed  the  following 
resolutions  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Land  Act  relating  to  home- 
steads to  the  territory  theorein  mentioned  which  had  theretofore  been  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  said  provisions :  ^ 

The  provisions  of  the  Public  Land  Act  relating  to  homesteads  do  not  extend 
to  the  Provinces  of  L^Minto-Bontoc,  Benguet,  and  Nueva  Viscaya.* 

8.  Persons  entitled  to  a  homestead. — The  following  designated  persons  are 
entitled  to  malce  a  homestead  entry: 

(a)  Oitisens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(b)  CitiEens  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  insular  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

To  be  entitled  to  make  an  entry  a  person  must  be  21  years  of  age,  or  the 
head  of  a  family.  Any  person,  male  or  female,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  otherwise  qualified,  may  enter  a  homestead,  even  though  such  person  be 
less  than  21  years  of  age;  but  el  married  woman  living  with  her  husband  la 
not  entitled  to  malce  a  homestead  entry  unless  she  is  the  head  of  the  family — 
as  where  the  husband  is  incapable  of  supporting  himself  and  family  by  reason 
of  bodily  infirmity. 

4.  Area  of  homestead  and  shape  of  tract-*A  homestead  can  not  exceed  16 
hectares  in  area,  but  any  amount  lees  than  that  may  be  entered.  The  approxi- 
mate area  of  a  tract  of  land  is  determined  by  multiplsring  the  length  in  meters 
by  the  breadth  in  meters,  which  will  give  the  area  in  square  meters.  Divide 
the  area  in  square  meters  by  10,000,  and  the  result  will  be  the  area  in  hectares. 
The  first  two  figures  of  the  remainder,  if  any,  will  be  the  number  of  area, 
and  the  last  two  figures  will  be  the  numl>er  of  centares. 

Whenever  land  is  sought  to  be  acquired  as  a  homestead  which  has  been  sur- 
veyed by  the  Government  uilder  some  plan  for  sul>dividing  the  public  lands, 
such  land  must  be  taken  by  legal  subdivisions.  In  case  an  entry  is  made  on 
unsurveyed  land,  the  tract  entered  must  be  in  a  single  body,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible rectangular  in  shape,  and  not  more  than  800  meters  in  length. 

0.  Procedure  in  making  entry. — ^An  approved  form  on  which  to  malce  applica- 
tion for  a  homestead  entry  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  provincial  treas- 
urer of  the  province  in  which  the  land  is  located,  or  the  Bu^reau  of  Lands, 
Manila,  P.  I. 

The  approximate  length,  breadth,  and  area  of  the  land  must  be  stated.  Di- 
mensions must  be  given  in  meterb,  and  the  area  in  square  meters  or  hectares. 
The  dimensions  and  area  should  appear  in  paragraph  1  of  the  application  and 
should  also  be  indicated  on  the  sketch  map.  If  the  dimensions  and  area  are  not 
given  the  application  will  not  be  accepted. 

The  land  should  be  described  in  such  a  manner  that  a  person  not  familiar 
with  the  country  could,  from  the  description,  locate  the  particular  tract  ap- 
plied for.  Begin  the  description  by  locating  the  land  with  reference  to  some 
prominent  or  well-known  land  mark  or  a  town,  stream  of  water,  lake,  or 
church,  giving  the  approximate  distance  the  land  lies  from  the  mark  selected; 
then  describe  the  proposed  boundary  line  by  naming  a  point  of  beginning.  State 
how  the  point  is  marked,  as  by  a  post,  a  pile  of  stones,  or  a  blazed  tree,  giving 
the  kind  of  post  or  tree.  State  in  which  direction  the  proposed  boundary  line 
runs  from  the  point  of  beginning  until  the  next  comer  is  reached,  tell  how  the 
comer  is  marked,  and  so  on  around  to  the  point  of  beginning,  always  giving  the 

•  See  pages  474-476. 
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direction  that  the  proposed  boundary  line  runs  and  how  each  comer  is  marked. 
If  the  proposed  boundary  line  passes  near  any  wellknown  land  mark  or  fol- 
lows a  stream  of  water,  ^ve  the  name  of  the  lan^  mark  or  stream. 

The  application  should  be  filed  with  the  provincial  treasurer  of  the  province 
In  which  the  land  is  located,  or  with  the  Director  of  Lands,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Eeiidence  and  onltlYatloa. — ^The  applicant  must  continuously  reside  upon 
and  cultivate  the  land  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  establishing 
his  residence  on  the  land  after  the  entry  is  allowed,  as  provided  in  section  2,  Act 
NO.  926.  Failure  to  reside  on  the  land  for  a  period  of  six  months  will  consti- 
tute an  abandonment  of  the  entry  and  subject  it  to  cancellation.  But  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  land,  once  in  six  months  or  oftener,  do  not  constitute  resi- 
dence. A  claimant  must  actually  reside  upon  the  land  and  make  it  a  home  for 
himself  and  family,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  home  elsewhere,  as  well  as  improve 
and  cultivate  it. 

7.  Contests  and  adverse  claims. — ^Any  person  whether  qualified  to  make  a 
homestead  entry  or  not,  if  he  knows  of  any  reason  why  an  application  should 
not  be  approved,  or  if  any  reason  why  an  entry  should  be  canceled,  may 
initiate  a  contest  against  the  applicant  or  entryman  by  filing  an  affidavit  with 
the  Director  of  Lands,  wherein  are  set  out  the  reasons  why  the  application 
should  be  denied  or  the  entry  canceled.  Upon  the  termination  of  a  contest,  if 
the  application  has  been  disapproved  or  the  entry  canceled,  the  person  initiat- 
ing the  contest,  if  he  is  qualified  under  the  law  to  enter  a  homestead,  has  a 
preference  right  of  entry  as  to  the  land  for  «ixty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
final  decision  on  the  contest 

8.  Procedure  to  obtain  patent. — ^At  any  time  within  three  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  five  years  mentioned  in  paragraph  6,  the  applicant  may  sub- 
mit proof  showing  that  he  has  complied  with  the  law  in  the  matter  of  resi- 
dence on  the  land  and  cultivation  and  improvement  of  same.  An  approved  form 
on  which  to  make  this  proof  will  be  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Lands.  In 
case  the  proof  is  satisfactory  a  patent  will  issue. 

9.  Heirs  of  a  homestead  settler. — If  the  applicant  is  a  married  man,  and 
should  die  after  entry  and  before  patent,  his  surviving  widow,  by  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  the  homestead  law  as  to  residence  and  cultivation,  may 
submit  proof  of  this  fact  and  obtain  the  patent  in  her  name.  If  the  applicant 
be  not  married,  and  should  die  after  entry  and  before  patent,  such  of  his  heirs 
as  by  law  could  inherit  real  estate  from  him,  by  complying  with  the  above- 
mentioned  requirements  of  the  homestead  law,  may  submit  final  proof  and 
obtain  the  patent. 

10.  Surveys. — No  homestead  will  be  patented  until  the  land  has  been'  sur- 
veyed and  platted.  The  survey  will  be  made  as  soon  after  the  final  proofs  have 
been  approved  as  it  is  possible  for  the  surveyors  to  take  up  the  work,  and  will 
be  at  the  cost  of  the  Government 

11.  Fees. — The  entry  fee  of  ten  pesos  may  be  paid  at  any  time  after  filing 
the  application,  but  must  be  paid  before  entry  is  allowed.  At  the  time  of  sub- 
mitting final  proof  (see  paragraph  8)  and  before  patent  will  be  issued,  the 
final  fee  of  ten  pesos  must  be  paid.  These  are  the  only  fees  required  by  the 
Government  under  the  homestead  law,  and  may  be  paid  to  the  Director  of 
Lands,  or  to  the  officer  designated  as  local  land  officer. 

18.  Xisoellaneous.— Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  section  77  of  the 
Public  Land  Act  prescribes  a  penalty  for  the  presentation  of  false  proofs  or 
affidavits  in  connection  with  applications  or  claims  respecting  public  lands. 

No  land  acquired  as  a  homestead  may  be  sold,  by  judgment  of  a  court  or 
otherwise,  to  satisfy  any  debt  which  may  have  been  contracted  by  the  applicant 
or  patentee  prior  to  the  date  of  the  patent  therefor.     (Sec.  4,  Act  No.  926.) 

0.  H.  Sleeper, 
Director  of  Lands, 
Approved,  March  20,  1900: 
Dean  C.  Worcester, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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THB    QOVBBNMBNT   OF   THE   PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS, 

DlVABTMIMT  or  THM  iNmiOB, 
BUBBAU  or  LANDS. 

FoKM  No.  7. 
Hometteftd  ApplleatloA. 

BuBBAU  No. Local  Land  Office  Na 

1.  I  hereby  make  application  to  enter  the  following-described  tract  of  land 
as  a  homestead,  as  provided  in  Chapter  I  of  The  Public  Land  Act,  Na  026,  to 
wit  (give  as  accurate  a  description  as  possible,  showing  boundaries  of  land* 
having  reference  to  natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments,  if  any) :  situate 

in  the  barrio  of ,  Municipality  of , 

Island  of ,  Province  of ,  Philippine 

Islands,   containing  an   area   of   hectares,   ares,   and 

centares;  said  tract  being  as  nearly  as  practicable  rectangular  in 

shape  and  not  more  than  eight  hundred  meters  in  length,  as  indicated  by  the 
accompanying  rough  sketch. 

2.  To  show  that  I  am  entitled  under  the  law  to  «iter  a  Homestead  on  tbm 
tract  above  described,  I  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts: 

8.  My  name  is ;  my  age  is 

years:  the  place  of  my  birth  was ;  I  am  a  citiaen  of 

by  birth,  1 


-ig 


natnrallntlon,  Vand  my  post-office  address  ><« 
treaty,  I 


(If  under  21  years  of  age,  applicant  mnet  ebow  that  be  or  she  is  the  head  of  a  family.) 

4.  I  have  been  upon  and  examined  the  land  applied  for,  and  it  contains  no 
indications  of  settlement  or  occupation,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in« 
formation,  and  belief  it  is  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappropriated,  nonmineral, 
agricultural  public  land;  contains  no  valuable  deposits  of  coal  or  salts,  and  is 
more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  or  other  purposes. 

5.  I  bm  not  the  owner  of  more  than  sixteen  hectares  of  land  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  any  gratuitous  allotment  of 
sixteen  hectares  of  land  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Islands  by  the  United 
States,  nor  have  I  made  any  other  homestead  entry.  The  full  extent  of  my 
ownership  and  present  Interest  in  lands  In  the  Philippine  Islands  Is  as  follows : 


6.  This  application  is  made  for  land  for  a  homestead  for  my  exclusive  per- 
sonal use  and  benefit,  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement,  occupation,  resi- 
dence, and  cultivation,  and  not,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  the  use  or 
benefit  of  any  other  person,  persons,  corporation,  or  association  of  persons. 

7.  I  have  read,  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and  understand  the  provisions  of 
the  Public  Land  Act  relating  to  the  entering  and  granting  of  homesteads  on 
tlie  Public  Domain  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  I  will  faithfully  and  honestly 
endeavor  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  law  on  the  subject  of 
homesteads. 

8.  In  making  this  application  for  a  homestead  I  am  not  acting  as  agent  of 
any  pwson,  corporation,  organization,  or  association ;  and  I  am  not  in  collusion 
with  any  person,  corporation,  organization,  or  association  to  give  them  the 
benefits  of  the  land  entered,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  timber  thereon,  or  the 
minerals  therein,  and  I  am  not  entering  said  land  for  the  purpose  of  specula- 
tion, but  Id  good  faith,  to  obtain  a  home  for  myself.  I  have  not,  directly  or 
indirectly,  made,  and  I  will  not  make,  any  agreement  or  contract.  In  any  way 
or  manner,  with  any  person  or  persons,  corporation,  or  association  whatsoever, 
by  which  any  title  which  I  may  acquire  from  the  Government  will  or  may 
Inure  In  whole  or  In  part  to  the  benefit  of  any  person,  persons^  corporation,  or 
association  of  persons. 


(Applicant) 
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ArriDAViT. 
Philippine  Islands,  Province  of 


Municipality  op- 

9.  I,  ,  the  applicant,  first  haying 

he&a  solemnly  sworn,  upon  my  oath  depose  and  say :  That  I  have  read,  or  have 
had  read  to  me,  and  thoroughly  understand,  the  foregoing  application;  that  I 
signed  said  application  and  this  affidavit  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  who 
administered  the  oath,  and  that  each  and  every  statement  in  said  application 
is  true  and  correct.    So  help  me  God. 


10.  Before  me  at  the  Municipality  aforesaid,  on  this ,  day  of , 

A.  D.  190    ,  personally  appeared  , 

to  me  personally  known  to  be  the  same  person  whose  name  appears  in  the 
foregoing  application,  and  in  my  presence  he  signed  the  said  application  and 
subscribed  and  swore  to  the  foregoing  affidavit 

11.  The  affiant  exhibited  to  me  his  cedula.  No. ,  issued  at 

,  on ,  100    ,  which  showed  him  at  the  date  of 

said  cedula  to  be years  of  age,  a  native  of ,  and 

a married  man. 


Here  attach  a  20-  (Officer  autborlied  to  administer  oaths.) 

eentavo  internal- 
revenne  stamp. 

Note. — ^Any  person  who  perverts  the  truth  in  the  narration  of  facts  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  application  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falsification  of  a 
public  document,  and  is  punishable  with  the  penaltes  of  presidio  mayor,  vis: 
Imprisonment  from  six  years  and  one  day  to  twelve  years,  and  a  fine  of  from 
1,250  pesetas  to  12,600  pesetas.    (Art.  301,  Penal  Code). 

The  officer  administering  the  oath  will  call  the  attention  of  the  applicant  to 
the  foregoing. 

12.  space  foe  sketch  map. 

(The  services  of  a  surveyor  or  expert  draftsman  are  not  required.) 
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BVBEAV  OE  LANDS. 
AGEICULTUEAL  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Circular  containing 

Instmctioiis  relatiTe  to  the  leasing  of  affTicultaral  public  lands  and  sections  18, 

17,  18»  and  75  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1902  (82  U.  8. 

8tat8.,  691);  Chapter  in  of  The  Public  Land  Act  (Act  No. 

926  of  the  Philippine  Commission);   and  Act  No. 

1404  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  issued 

Kay  1,  1906, 


Instructions  Eelatiye  to  the  Leasing  of  Agricultural  Public  Lands. 

The  following  Instructions  under  Chapter  III  of  the  Public  Land  Act,  No. 
926,  providing  fov  the  leasing  of  agricultural  public  lands,  are  promulgated, 
under  section  69  of  said  act,  for  the  information  of  those  concerned.  As  a  sup- 
plement hereto  will  be  found  a  copy  of  Chapter  III  of  said  act,  with  sections 
13, 17, 18,  and  75  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1, 1902,  (32  U.  S.  Stats., 
691),  a  form  of  notice  of  application  to  lease  agricultural  public  land,  and  a 
copy  of  Act  No.  1404,  providing  that  provincial  treasurers  shall  act  as  local 
land  officers. 

(1)  Lands  which  may  be  leased. — ^All  unoccupied,  unreserved,  nonmlneral 
public  lands,  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  uses,  are  subject  to 
lease.  Public  lands  are  such  lands  of  the  Government  as  are  subject  to  dis- 
posal under  general  laws.  Mineral  lands  are  such  lands  as  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  minerals  they  contain.  Whether  lands  \ipon  which  there  Is  growing 
timber  are  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry  uses  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  (See  sec.  18,  act  of  Congress  of  July  1, 
1902.) 

(2)  Amount  which  may  be  leased. — ^A  qualified  person  may  lease  any  amount 
not  exceeding  1,024  hectares,  equivalent  to  about  2,530  acres. 

(8)  Persons  who  may  lease  public  lands. — (1)  Citizens  of  the  Philippine 
Islands;  (2)  citizens  of  the  United  States;  (3)  citizens  of  any  insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  States;  (4)  any  corporation  or  other  association  of 
persons  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  Insular  possession  thereof,  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  its  creation  and  by  the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  acts 
of  Congress  applicable  thereto  to  transact  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(4)  Citizenship. — ^A  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  any  inhabitant  thereof 
who  was  a  Spanish  subject  on  April  11,  1899,  and  then  resided  and  has  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  Islands,  and  who  did  not  make  a  declaration  of  his 
desire  to  retain  his  Spanish  citizenship  before  some  court  of  record,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  protocol  of  April  28,  1900.  The  children 
and  descendants  of  the  citizens  described  bom  since  April  11,  1899,  are  also 
citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Foreigners  who  have  served  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  CJorps  of  the 
United  States  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  intention  to  l)ecome  a 
citizen),  or  who  have  declared  their  Intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  can  not  enter  upon  or  lease  public  land  in  the  Islands,  and  there  is  no 
court  in  the  Islands  authorized  to  confer  citizenship  upon  the  persons 
described. 

525 
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(5)  Eelatiye  to  corporations. — Every  corporation  authorized  to  engage  In 
agriculture  must  be  restricted  by  its  charter  to  the  ownership«and  control  of 
not  more  tlian  1,024  hectares  of  land.  (Sec.  75,  act  of  July  1,  1902,  32  U.  S. 
Stats.,  691.) 

A  corporation  organized  in  any  State  of  the  United  States  or  its  Territories 
or  insular  possessions — ^that  is,  any  corporation  organized  outside  of  the 
Philippine  Islands — is  a  foreign  corporation  here,  and  must  comply  with  the 
Philippine  laws  governing  the  transaction  of  business  in  these  Islands  by 
foreign  corporations. 

(6)  Lociltion  of  public  lands. — The  Spanish  Gk>vemment  made  no  regular 
survey  of  the  public  domain,  and  the  present  Government  has  not  yet  author- 
ized such  a  survey,  so  that  neither  the  extent  nor  the  location  of  the  public 
lands  is  definitely  known,  and  no  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  lands 
subject  to  lease  can  now  be  furnished.  The  only  inforpaation  as  to  the  public 
or  private  ownership  of  a  given  tract  may  I>e  obtained  from  the  residents  of 
the  community  in  which  the  land  is  located,  by  consulting  the  records  of  the 
old  '*Registro  de  propiedad"  and  the  present  register  of  deeds  to  see  if  the 
particular  tracts  al>out  which  information  is  sought  have  ever  been  registered. 
The  land-tax  assessment  books  of  the  provincial  treasurer  may  show  whether 
any  taxes  have  been  assessed  against  the  land;  and,  if  Ik>,  who  claims  it.  The 
provincial  treasurers  will  give  the  prospective  lessees  as  much  assistance  as 
i)ossibIe  in  locating  the  public  lands. 

No  lease  will  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  any  prior  claim  by  settlement  or 
occupation  until  the  consent  of  the  occupant  or  settler  is  flfst  had  and  obtained, 
or  until  such  claims  shall  be  legally  extinguished. 

(7)  Form  of  tracts. — ^Leased  lands,  in  all  cases  where  possible,  must  be  taken 
in  tracts  compact  in  form  as  provided  in  section  23  of  the  Public  Land  Act, 
Tracts  to  be  contiguous  must  have  one  boundary  in  common.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  Is  to  prevent  the  taking  of  land  in  long  and  irregular  strips 
whereby  adjoining  public  lands  would  be  decreased  in  value.  Leases  may  not 
be  made  of  land  lying  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  lessee  control  of  any 
adjacent  land,  water,  streams,  shore  line,  way,  roadstead,  or  other  valuable 
rights,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of  the  public. 

(8)  The  Public  Land  Act  extended. — ^The  application  of  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  III  of  the  Public  Land  Act,  In  regard  to  leasing  public  lands,  has  been 
extended  by  resolution  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  passed  DecCTuber  22, 
1905,  to  the  entire  Province  of  Palawan,  formerly  known  as  the  Province  of 
Paragua,  and  to  the  following  portions  of  districts  of  the  Moro  Province:  In 
that  portion  of  the  district  of  Lanao  not  included  in  the  basin  of  Lake  Lanao ; 
in  the  entire  district  of  Davao,  with  the  exception  of  the  territory  embraced 
within  a  circle  having  a  radius  of  five  miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central 
point  in  the  district  jail  at  Davao;  in  the  entire  district  of  Cotabato,  with 
the  exception  of  Catabato  Island  on  which  the  town  of  Cotabato  is  located,  the 
Island  of  Tamontaka,  the  area  included  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  three 
miles  and  whose  center  is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  at  Reina 
Regente,  and  the  area  within  a  circle  whose  radius  is  three,  miles  and  whose 
center  is  the  central  point  in  the  masonry  fort  at  Pikit ;  ia  the  entire  district 
of  Zamboanga ;  and  in  the  Island  of  Tawi-Tawl  in  the  district  of  Sulu.<» 

(9)  Procedure  in  obtaining  leases. — ^Applications  to  lease  public  lands  should 
be  made  on  the  blank  forms  printed  and  furnished  by  this  Bureau  for  tliat 
purpose.  A  duplicate  copy  need  not  be  filed.  These  forms  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  provincial  treasurers,  who  have  been  designated  to  act  as 
local  land  officers.  The  applicant  will  fill  out  the  blank  form  of  application, 
giving  as  accurate  a  description  of  the  land  as  is  possible,  and  send  or  take 
same  to  the  provincial  treasurer  who  will  send  it  to  this  Bureau.  The  applica- 
tion will  not  be  regularly  filed  until  the  notice  required  by  law  has  been  given. 
This  notice  will  be  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Lands,  the  form  of  which  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  circular.  When  this  notice  is  sent  to  the  applicant,  he 
will  then  cause  same  to  be  published  in  two  newspapers  in  both  the  English  and 
Spanish  languages,  one  of  such  newspapers  being  published  in  Manila  and  the 
other  near  the  land,  once  in  each  week  for  the  period  of  six  successive  weeks. 
He  will  also  keep  a  copy  of  said  notice,  in  both  languages  above  mentioned, 
posted  during  the  entire  period  of  publication  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  follow- 
ing places:  At  the  front  door  of  the  municipal  buildihg  of  the  municipality  in 
which  the  land  is  located;  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  land  sought  to  be 
leased;  and  on  the  bulletin  board,  if  any,  in  the  barrio  in  which  the  land  is 


«  See  pages  474-476. 
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located.  The  Director  of  Lands  will  cause  a  copy  of  said  notice  to  be  posted 
upon  the  bulletin  board  at  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands  in  Manila.  Proof 
of  publication  in  the  newspapers  for  the  required  period  shall  be  by  affidavit  of 
the  managers  of  said  newspapers.  Proof  of  posting  shall  be  by  the  affidavit  of 
any  person  familiar  with  the  facts. 

If  application  be  made  by  an  individual  it  must  be  made  under  oath  and  give 
the  citizenship  of  the  applicant,  post-office  address,  location  of  the  land,  that  it 
is  nonmineral  in  character,  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  pur- 
poses, and  does  not  contain  deposits  of  coal  or  salts.  Great  care  should  be  talcen 
to  properly  fill  out  all  blank  spaces  in  the  application. 

If  the  application  be  made  by  a  corporation,  a  certified  copy  of  its  charter  or 
articles  of  incorporation  must  be  filed. 

If  the  application  be  made  by  an  unincorporated  association,  it  must  show 
th^t  each  member  is  qualified  to  lease  public  land  under  this  chapter. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  land  suryeyed  in  order  to  describe  it  in  the 
application,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  employ  a  draftsman  to  make  the  sketch  map 
called  for  by  the  application  blank.  The  description  and  sketch  map  are  only 
advisory  to  the  land  officials,  but  must  be  as  full  and  complete  as  possible.  The 
land  should  be  described  in  such  a  manner  that  a  person  never  having  seen  it 
could  easily  locate  the  same.  A  stake  should  be  firmly  set  in  the  ground  at 
each  comer  of  the  tract  which  it  is  desired  to  lease,  and  the  approximate  dis- 
tance between  stakes  stated ;  the  names  of  the  adjoining  landowners  should  be 
given ;  and  if  the  land  is  near  a  road,  stream  of  water,  or  any  natural  object,  the 
name  of,  and  distance  to,  such  road,  stream  of  watery  or  natural  object  should 
be  stated. 

At  the  end  of  the  application  the  sketch  map  should  show  the  points  of  the 
compass;  the  boundaries  and  names  of  adjoining  landowners;  the  length  of 
each  portion  of  the  boundary  as  nearly «ns  practicable,  in  meters;  all  roads, 
streams  of  water,  and  any  other  natural  objects,  with  their  names. 

(10)  Survey. — ^The  applicant  must  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  survey  to  the 
Government,  plus  10  per  cent  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  instruments.  The 
survey  must  be  made  by  some  one  authorized  by  this  Bureau.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection, if  the  applicant  desires,  to  have  the  land  surveyed  and  a  plat  made  by 
an  expert  before  the  notice  is  posted  and  published  in  the  newspapers. 

(11)  Advene  oconpants. — If  application  is  made  to  lease  agricultural  public 
land,  and  such  land  is  actually  occupied  by  another  person  who  is  qualified  to 
make  a  homestead  or  other  entry  thereof,  or  by  any  native  who  is  entitled  by 
law  to  a  free  patent,  such  person  shall  be  personally  serA^ed  with  a  notice  as  to 
his  rights  and  be  allowed  a  preference  right  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  days, 
from  the  time  of  service  of  such  notice,  in  which  to  make  entry  or  apply  for 
patent.  If  such  person  does  not  avail  himself  of  his  rights,  he  must  voluntarily 
vacate  the  land  or  he  will  be  legally  ejected. 

(12)  Period  of  lease. — Leases  shall  run  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years,  but  may  be  renewed  for  a  second  period  of  twenty-five  years. 

(13)  Bent. — Lessees  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  rent  in  advance,  the 
amount  of  which  will  be  fixed  by  the  Director  of  Lands,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  it  can  not  in  any  case  be  less  than  50  centavos, 
Philippine  currency,  per  hectare,  and  during  the  second  period  of  lease  can  not 
exceed  one  and  one-half  pesos  per  hectare.  It  is  probable  that  the  rate  of  rental 
during  the  first  period  of  twenty-five  years  will  not  exceed  one  and  one-half 
pesos  in  ordinary  cases,  but  where  the  land  is  extremely  valuable  it  may  exceed 
one  and  one-half  pesos  per  hectare.  The  first  payment  of  rent  is  due  on  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  the  lease  and  must  be  paid  before  the  lease  is  delivered. 

(14)  When  lease  will  be  executed. — ^As  soon  as  the  application  has  been 
regularly  filed,  the  Forestry  Bureau  will  be  requested  to  furnish  a  certificate 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for  forestry 
purposes.  If  this  certificate,  when  received,  states  that  the  land  is  more  valuable 
for  agricultural  than  for  forestry  purposes,  the  Director  of  Lands  will,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Ctovemment,  lease  the  land.  He  will  then  advise  the 
applicant  of  the  rate  fixed ;  also  of  the  probable  cost  of  surveying  the  tract,  if 
same  has  not  been  previously  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  this  Bureau.  Upon 
completion  of  the  survey,  in  case  there  are  no  adverse  claims  to  the  land,  a  lease 
will  be  executed  therefor  as  early  as  practicable. 

(15)  Timber  and  mineral  lands. — ^A  lessee  of  agricultural  public  land  has  no 
right  to  remove  timber  therefrom,  except  as  authorized  by  the  forestry  regula- 
tions.   No  minerals  may  be  removed  from  agricultural  public  lands  under  the 
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lease.  In  case  it  is  made  to  appear  that  such  leased  lands  contain  valuahle 
mineral  deposits,  the  Director  of  Lands,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  is  authorized  to  cancel  the  lease  as  to  such  land. 

(16)  Eerenne  stamps  and  eednlas. — ^Act  No.  1189  requires  that  a.2D-o«itayo 
documentary  stamp  be  aflized  to  each  certificate  issued  by  an  officer  authorized 
to  administer  oaths.  These  stamps  should  be  attached  at  the  places  indicated 
on  the  application.  The  same  act  also  requires  persons  to  present  their  cedulas 
when  taking  an  oath  before  any  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

(17)  Penalty  for  false  oath. — Section  27  of ,  the  Public  Land  Act  provides  that 
any  person  who  shall  willfully  and  knowingly  make  false  proof  or  a  fblse 
affidavit  in  support  of  his  application  or  claim  respecting  the  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  and  punished  accordingly. 

C.  H.  Sleepcb,  Director  of  Land4t. 
Approved : 

Dean  C.  Wobcestee,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


FOBM. 

Hotioe  of  Application  to  Lease  Public  Lands. 

The  undersigned  hereby  gives  notice  that  he  will  on  the day  of 

,  19 ,  file  wfth  the  Director  of  Lands,  Manila,  P.  I.,  an  application 

for  a  lease  to  the  following  described  public  land,  beginning 

(Here  give  description  as  definitely  as  possible.) 

located  In  the  barrio  of ,  municipality  of , 

Province  of and  containing hectares,  more  or 

less. 

Signature  of  applicant   

Post-office  address  

All  persons  claiming  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  or  to  the  above-described 
land  must  present  such  claim  to  the  Director  of  Lands  at  Manila  before  12 
o'clock  noon, ,  19 


Director  of  Lands. 
Dated ,  19 


Laws. 

Act  of  Conav^BB  of  July  1,  1902. 

Section  12  (see  page  451) 
Section  17  and  18  (see  page  452) 
Section  75  (see  page  461) 

Acts  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

[Act  No.  926.] 

CHAPTEB  III. — LEASES  OF  PORTIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DOMAIN. 

Sections  22  and  31  inclusive  (see  pages  4C5-467) 

On  July  26,  1904,  the  Civil  Governor  issued  his  proclamation  declaring  the 
Public  Land  Act  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  said  date,  as  contemplated 
by  section  13,  act  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1902,  above  stated. 

[No.  1404.] 

AN  ACT  Providing  that  provincial  treasurers  shall  perform  the  duties  of  local   land 

oncers. 
(See  page  517) 
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FBEE  PATENT  dECTTLAE 

Containing 

Chapter  TV  of  the  public  land  act,  providing  for  the  issuance  of  free  patents  to 

native  settlers,  and  Instructions  and  forms  pertaining 

thereto,  issued  June  11,  1906. 


The  following  instructions,  under  Chapter  IV  of  the  Public  Land  Act  (Act 
No.  026,  as  amended  by  Acts  Nos.  979  and  1573),  providing  for  the  Issnance 
of  free  patents  to  native  settlers,  are  promulgated  under  section  09  of  said  act 
for  the  information  of  those  concerned.  As  a  supplement  thereto  will  be  found 
a  copy  of  Chapter  IV  of  said  act  and  n  copy  of  Act  No.  1404,  providing  that 
provincial  treasurers  shall  act  as  local  land  officers,  and  a  copy  of  form  to  be 
used  in  applying  for  such  free  patents. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  law  to  allow  titles  acquired  from  private  sources 
to  be  perfected  thereunder,  but  solely  to  protect  native  occupants  in  their  rights 
to  land  occupied  by  them  as  provided  in  said  act. 

The  following  requisites  must  exist  or  be  compiled  with  before  a  patent 
can  be  obtained  under  this  particular  chapter: 

(1)  The  land  must  be  unreserved,  unappropriated  agricultural  public  land. 
Urban  property  and  land  which  can  not  be  cultivated  do  not  fall  within  this 
classification. 

(2)  The  applicant  must  be  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(3)  The  land  must  have  been  continuously  occupied  and  cultivated  by 
the  applicant,  or  his  ancestors,  since  August  1,  1S98,  or  It  must  have  been  so 
occupied  and  cultivated  continuously  for  three  years  immediately  prior  to 
August  1,  1898,  and,  In  addition  thereto,  so  continuously  occupied  and  culti- 
vated from  July  4,  1902,  until  the  date  of  the  taking  effect  of  the  Public  Land 
Act,  July  26,  1904. 

(4)  The  tract  must  not  exceed  16  hectares  In  area,  and  but  one  tract  may 
be  secured  by  the  applicant  under  this  chapter. 

(6)  Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  chapter  must 
do  so  prior  to  January  1,  1907.« 

(6)  An  application  must  be  filed  with  the  local  land  officer,  or.  If  there  be 
no  such  officer,  then  with  the  Director  of  I^nds,  In  Manila.  This  application 
must  be  executed  under  oath  and  must  show  the  following  facts : 

(a)  The  name,  age,  and  post-office  address  of  the  applicant. 

(5)  That  he  Is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(c)  The  location  of  the  land  desired,  stating  the  province,  municipality,  and 
barrio  in  which  the  same  Is  situated,  and  as  accurate  a  description  as  may  be 
given,  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  land,  having  reference  to  natural  objects 
and  permanent  monuments.  If  there  be  any. 

(d)  That  the  land  Is  not  claimed  or  occupied  by  any  other  person. 

(e)  It  must  give  the  date  when  the  applicant  or  his  ancestor  entered  into 
occupation  and  began  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  what  Improvements  have 
been  made. 

•Act  No.  1573  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  enacted  December  12,  1906,  extends 
from  January  1,  1007,  to  January  1,  1900,  the  time  within  wliich  native  lettlers  may 
file  applications  for  free  patents.  Wherever  the  date  January  1,  1907,  appears  herein, 
same  sbould  now  read  January  1,  1909. 

See  page  478. 
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(/)  If  the  applicant  claims  through  the  entry,  occupation,  and  <^l^vati(m  ^ 
his  ancestor,  tlie  application  must  show  the  name  of  such  ancestor  anflnis  rela- 
tionship to  thfe  applicant,  and  the  applicant  must  file  satisfacto^  *^^*  «ni 
the  date  and  place  of  the  death  and  burial  of  such  ancestor.  The  patent  wui 
then  be  issued  in  the  name  of  such  heirs.  ^♦«--r 

(7)  The  applicant  must  sign  the  application  and  appear  before  a  f^^^ 
public,  or  other  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  make  amoavit  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statements  contained  In  the  application,  and  such  omcermwc 
attach  his  certificate  to  the  application.  A  20-centavo  internal  revenue  stamp 
must  be  affixed  to  this  certificate.  ^         ^    i  4.^  ♦ka 

The  Director  of  Lands  will  cause  a  careful  InvesUgation  to  be  made  into  tne 
truth  of  the  allegations  in  the  application,  and,  if  satisfied  that  "l®  aPP"^^ 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  said  Chapter  IV,  will  cause  the  land  to  be  sor- 
veyed  and  an  accurate  plat  made  thereof,  and  have  notice  that  sudi  aPP»^3r  >- 
has  been  made  published  in  the  municipality  and  barrio  in  which  the  lana  w 
located.  In  order  that  adverse  claimants  may  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  claims.  If  adverse  claimants  do  not  appear  to  oppose  *^« '^^Pf^^ 
patent  within  a  reasonable  time  (to  be  fixed  in  the  discretion  of  the  Director 
of  Lands),  a  patent  for  such  lands  will  be  Issued  to  the  applicant 

No  patents  will  be  Issued  until  the  aforesaid  survey  and  plat  have  h«en  ™*2f 
and  notice  of  application  published.  The  expense  thereof  will  be  borne  by  tne 
Insular  Government.  „       .  _     -^ 

The  land  covered  by  the  patent  secured  as  aforesaid  shall  be  inalienable  ttr 
a  period  of  seven  years,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  Incumbrances  for  a  lire 
period.  It  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  debt  contracted  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  period. 

C.  H.  Slkepkb,  Director  of  Lands. 

Approved  November  22,  1905 : 

Dean  C.  Wobcesteb,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Chapter  lY  of  the  Public  Land  Act. 
Chapter  IV. 

FREE  PATENTS  TO  NATIVE  SETTLERS. 

Sections  32  to  35  inclusive  (see  pages  467-468) 

Note.— Attention  Is  called  to  the  f&ct  that  by  resolutions  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  passed  December  22  and  23,  1905,  August  2,  and  December  29, 
1906,  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  said  Chapter  IV  was  extended  to  all 
provinces  and  districts  in  the  Philippine  Islands  heretofore  excepted. 


THE    GOVERNMENT    OP   THE    PHILIPPINE    ISLAND& 
Dbpabtmbnt  of  thh   Intbbiob. 

BUREAU  or  LANDS. 

Form  No.  14. 
Application  for  Free  Patent. 

BuBEAXT  OF  Lands  No.  t  t         ^ -.^r 

1   T  h<kK^  1     Local  Land  Office  No 

tra^ofCd%nSer  Wrov^^^^^  P^^^^^  *^  ^^  following-described 
926,  viz  (give  as  a^n«iff  o  ?.  ?2'.?'  Chapter  IV  of  the  Public  Land  Act,  No. 
having  rlf e^ncl  t^Sral  oh w^^^^  ^^^^^"^  «*^<>^*^«  boundaries  of  land, 
"uturai  oDjects  and  permanent  monuments,  if  any)  : 
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Situate  in  the  barrio  of ,  municipality  of 

,  Island  of ,  Province  of ,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  containing  an  area  of hectares, ares,  and 

centares. 

2.  I  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts  to  show  that  I  am  entitled  to 
make  this  application : 

8.  My  name  is ;  I  am ^ 

years  of  age;  my  post-office  address  is ;  and  I  am  a  natiye 

of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

4.  The  land  described  and  applied  for  is  not  claimed  or  occupied  by  any 
other  person,  but  is  public  land.    I  entered  upon  and  b^gan  the  cultivation  of 

the  same  on  the day  of ,  19 ,  with  the  intent  to  there 

establish  a  home  for  myself  and  family,  and  since  that  date  I  have  continuously 
resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  land,  and  have  made  theron  the  following  im- 
provements, viz: 

~ — — . .... — 1..-. . — . .. ... 

(Note. — If  applicant  claims  through  ancestor,  paragraphs  5,  6,  and  7  must  be 
filled  out) 

5.  The  land  described  and  applied  for  is  not  claimed  or  occupied  by  any  other 
person,  but  is  public  land.  It  was  first  entered  upon  and  cultivated  and  occu- 
pied as  a  home  on  or  about  the day  of ,  19__,  by 

,  who  was  my .  My  said  an- 
cestor died  on  the day  of ,  19 ,  at ,  Prov- 
ince of ,  and  was  buried  at ,  Province 

of ,  on  the day  of ,  19 .    Evidence  of 

relationship,  death,  burial,  and  heirship  is  hereto  attached  and  consists  of 

(Note. — Heirship  must  be  Judicially  determined  in  regular  administration 
proceedings,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  decree  affixed  hereto.) 
The  following  are  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  heirs  of  my  said  ancestor : 

Name.  Post-Oitiob  Address. 


6.  Since  the  death  of  my  said  ancestor  I  have  resided  upon  and  cultivated  said 
land,  and  the  improvements  now  on  the  land  consist  of  the  following,  viz : 

7.  The  land  has  been  continuously  occupied  and  cultivated  by  me,  or  by  my 
said  ancestor,  since  the  date  of  entry  thereon,  as  above  stated,  except  during 
the  following-named  periods,  when  the  land  was  not  occupied,  for  the  reason 
stated,  via : 

8.  The  land  applied  for  is  now  occupied  and  cultivated  by  me,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  information,  and  belief  it  is  otherwise  unreserved  and  unap- 
propriated, and  is  nonmineral,  agricultural  public  land,  contains  no  valuable  de- 
posits of  coal  or  salts,  and  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  forestry  or 
other  purposes. 

9.  The  following  named  witnesses  will  testify  that  the  allegations  of  this 
application  are  true: 

Name.  Post-Office  Addbess. 


(Applicant) 
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AYTIDAVIT. 

Philhtine  Islands,  Pbovivcb  of 

MUiriOIPAUTT  OF 


:]' 


10.  I,  ,  the  person  making  the  foregoing 

applicatic»i,  first  bein«r  duly  sworn,  upon  my  oath  depose  and  say :  That  I  have 
read,  or  have  had  read  to  me,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  foregoing  applica- 
tion ;  that  I  signed  the  same  and  this  affidavit  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  who 
administered  the  oath;  tliat  each  and  every  statement  in  said  ai^lication  is 
true  and  correct.    80  help  me  God. 


11.  Before  me,  at  the  place  aforesaid,  on  this day  of ,  19      , 

personally  appeared ,  to  me  person- 
ally known  to  be  the  person  whose  name  appears  in  the  foregoing  application 
and  in  my  presence  signed  the  said  application  and  8ubscril>ed  and  swore  to  tlila 
affidavit. 

12.  The  afliant  exhibited  to  me  his  cedula.  No. ,  issued  at 

on  the day  of ,  19 ,  which  showed  him  at  the 

date  of  said  cedula  to  be years  of  age  and  a  native  of 


(Officer  authorised  to  administer  oaths.) 


Here  attach  a  20- 
centavo  internal- 
revenue  stamp. 

(Official  title.) 

(Note. — ^Any  person  who  perverts  the  truth  In  the  narration  of  facts  contained 
in  the  foregoing  application  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  falsification  of  a  public 
document  and  is  punishable  with  the  penalties  of  presidio  mayor,  viz,  imprison- 
ment for  six  years  and  one  day  to  twelve  years,  and  a  fine  of  from  1,250  pesetas 
to  12,500  pesetas.     (Art.  301,  Penal  Code.) 

(The  officer  administering  the  oath  will  call  the  attention  of  the  applicant  to 
the  foregoing.) 

SPACE  FOB  SKETCH  HAP. 

(The  services  of  a  surveyor  or  expert  draftsman  are  not  required.) 


[No.  1404.1 

AN  ACT  Providing  that  Provincial  Treasurers  shall   perform  the  daties  of  local  land 

officers. 

(See  page  517.) 
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BUBEATT  OF  LANDS. 

PEnCEB 

containing 

Quettlont  and  aniwers  on  the  public  land  laws  in  force  in  tho  P.  I.  ittned 

February  26,  1906. 


Pnblic  Lands. 

(1)  Question.  What  is  the  difference  between  public  land  and  private  land? 
Answeb.  Public  land  is  land  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  GoTemmoit  and 

which  is  administered  by  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people. 
No  one  can  get  this  land  for  himself  except  in  the  way  ordered  by  the  (jovem- 
ment  Public  land  is  also  called  Government  land  because  the  Govemmer.t  con- 
trols it  Public  land  does  not  belong  to  the  officials  or  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  belongs  to  the  Government,  which  holds  it  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
people.  Land  which  is  owned  by  private  persons  is  called  private  land.  When 
any  person  buys  public  land  from  the  Government,  or  gets  title  to  public  land  in 
the  way  ordered  by  the  Government,  it  becomes  private  land. 

(2)  Q.  Which  lands  can  not  be  taken  up  under  the  Public  T^and  Act? 

A.  Private  lands ;  lands  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  Government 
farms,  military  reservations,  forest  reserves,  schools,  parks,  etc. ;  and  the  lands 
recently  purchased  by  the  Philippine  Government,  commonly  known  as  Friar 
Lands. 

(3)  Q.  Is  there  very  much  public  land  in  the  Philippines? 

A.  It  was  estimated  several  years  ago  that  there  are  8,400,000  hectares  of 
agricultural  lands  and  twice  that  amount  of  forest  lands  on  the  public  domain. 
Some  of  the  forest  lands  will  become  agricultural  lands  when  the  timber  is 
cut  off. 

(4)  Q.  Where  is  this  public  land? 

A.  It  is  in  many  provinces.  Nearly  all  of  the  mountains  and  most  of  the 
land  that  is  unplanted  and  far  away  from  the  towns  is  public  land.  In  Luzon 
these  provinces  have  much  public  land :  Cagayan,  Isabela,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
All  the  provinces  have  some  public  land.  ,Much  of  this  land  is  good  land. 
(See  Question  61.) 

(5)  Q.  Why  is  there  so  little  private  land? 

A.  Because  the  Filipinos  have  not  tried  hard  to  get  land  of  their  own.  They 
have  worked  on  the  lands  of  other  people.  They  have  not  often  enough  songht 
and  planted  new  land  for  themselves. 

(6)  Q.  Why  did  not  the  Filipinos  try  to  get  land  for  themselves? 

A.  They  did  not  know  where  the  public  land  was.  They  did  not  know  how 
to  get  it.  Also  they  did  not  like  to  move  away  from  their  homes  to  distant 
places.  If  a  man  wishes  to  have  land  and  a  home  of  his  own,  he  must  be  will- 
ing to  leave  for  a  while  his  town  and  his  amusements  and  friends.  This  is 
the  way  the  early  settlers  of  America  and  many  other  countries  did. 

(7)  Q.  How  can  a  Filipino  get  public  land  so  that  It  may  be  his? 

A.  In  three  ways — by  making  a  homestead  on  public  land;  by  gift  from  the 
Government;  by  buying  it  from  the  Government.  A  person  may  lease  land 
from  the  Government,  which  gives  him  the  right  to  live  on  it,  to  use  and  to 
cultivate  it.    If  a  person  leases  land  from  the  Government,  he  does  not  own  it. 

(8)  Q.  What  are  the  different  amounts  of  land  that  a  man  may  get  from  the 
Govemment  by  the  various  land  laws? 
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A.  If  the  lan^s  are  taken  in  order  named  below  a  man  may  own  or  cootnd 
tbe  following  amounts  of  pablic  land: 

(1)  Sixteen  hectares  as  a  homestead. 

(2)  Sixteen  hectares  by  purchase. 

(3)  One  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares  by  lease. 

(9)  Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  put  revalue  stamps  on  the  application  for  pobUc 
lands? 

A.  Yes.  Each  time  a  notary  public  administers  an  oath  he  must  see  that 
a  twenty  centayo  internal  rev^ue  stamp  is  attached  to  such  oath,  and  also 
must  see  the  cedula  of  the  person  to  whom  he  administers  oath,  if  such  person 
is  required  by  law  to  have  a  cedula. 

Tree  patents  to  public  landi. 
(See  Chapter  IV,  Public  Land  Act) 

(10)  Q.  What  kind  of  public  land  may  be  obtained  under  a  free  patent? 
A.  IFnreserved,  unappropriated,  nonmineral  agricultural  public  land. 

(11)  Q.  What  is  a  "  free  patent "  to  public  land? 

A.  It  is  a  document  giving  absolute  title  to  a  tract  of  public  land  without 
charge. 

(12)  Q.  Who, may  obtain  free  patents  to  public  lands? 
A.  Only  natives  of  the  Philippines. 

(18)  Q.  How  is  the  right  to  a  free  patent  obtained? 

A.  A  free  patent  is  given  to  any  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands  who  has  lived 
on  public  land  without  a  title  a  certain  number  of  years  before  January  1, 1907.* 

(14)  Q.  How  long  must  a  Filipino  have  lived  on  and  cultivated  public  land 
to  obtain  a  free  patent? 

A.  From  August  1,  1898,  to  the  present  time.  If  his  ancestors  have  occupied 
and  cultivated  the  land  during  part  of  this  time  and  he  the  rest  of  the  time,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  free  patent.  Also,  if  he  and  his  ancestors  continuously  occupied 
and  cultivated  the  land  from  August  1,  1895,  to  August  1,  1898,  and  from  July 
4, 1902,  to  July  26,  1904,  he  may  claim  a  free  patent,  even  if  he  and  his  ancestors 
did  not  live  on  the  land  between  August  1,  1^8,  and  July  4,  1902. 

(15)  Q.  How  large  a  tract  of  land  may  be  obtained  under  a  free  patent? 
A.  Not  more  than  sixteen  hectares,  or  about  forty  acres. 

(16)  Q.  Will  a  free  patent  be  given  for  more  than  one  piece  of  land  if  the 
total  area  is  not  more  than  sixteen  hectares? 

A.  No.    One  individual  can  obtain  a  free  patent  to  only  one  tract  of  lahd. 

(17)  Q.  How  can  a  title  be  obtained  to  an  additional  tract  or  tracts? 

A.  By  making  application  to  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  under  Chapter 
VI  of  the  Public  Land  Act,  No.  926. 

(18)  Q.  Before  what  time  must  the  application  be  made? 

A.  The  application  for  a  free  patent  must  be  made  before  January  1,  1907.* 
After  such  date  no  application  can  be  considered. 

(19)  Q.  To  whom  must  the  application  for  free  patent  be  sent? 

A.  To  the  provincial  treasurer,  who  is  local  land  oflBcer  in  each  province. 

(20)  Q.  What  must  be  written  in  the  application  for  a  free  patent? 

A.  The  application  for  a  free  patent  must  contain  the  following  information: 
(a)  The  name,  age,  and  post-office  address  of  the  applicant. 
(h)  It  must  state  that  the  applicant  is  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(c)  The  location  of  the  land  (namlngprovince,  municipality,  and  barrio). 

(d)  A  description  of  the  land,  showing  the  boundaries,  etc. 

(e)  A  statement  that  the  land  is  not  occupied  by  any  other  person. 

(/)  A  statement  that  the  land  has  been  occupied  by  the  applicant  or  his 
ancestors  for  the  prescribed  time  (see  Question  14),  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  improvements,  if  any,  that  they  have  made  on  the  land. 

(g)  If  the  claim  is  based  on  theliolding  of  land  by  an  anecstor,  the  name 
of  the  ancestor  and  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  date  and  place  of 
his  death  and  burial  must  be  given. 

(21)  Q.  What  notice  must  be  given  before  a  patent  will  be  issued? 

A.  A  written  notice  of  the  application  must  be  posted  in  the  munfcipality 
and  barrio  where  the  land  is  situated  in  order  to  give  any  person  who  has  a 
claim  to  the  land  an  opportunity  to  present  the  same. 

•  Act  No.  1573  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  enacted  December  12,  1906,  extends  from 
January  1,  1907,  to  January  jL  1909,  the  time  within  which  native  settlers  may  file  ap- 
plications for  free  patents.  Wherever  the  date  January  1,  1907,  appears  herein,  same 
should  now  read  January  1,  1909.     (See  page  478.) 
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(22)  Q.  When  must  a  survey  and  plat  of  the  land  be  made? 
A.  Some  time  before  the  free  patent  Is  given. 

(23)  Q.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  making  the  survey  and  the  plat? 
A.  The  €k>vemment  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(24)  Q.  May  I  sell,  or  borrow  money  on,  the  land  acquired  by  a  free  patent? 
A.  After  seven  years  from  the  time  the  free  patent  is  given,  you  may  borrow 

money  on  the  land,  or  you  may  sell  it,  but  not  before  the  end  of  sev^i  years. 

(25)  Q.  May  the  land  be  sold  for  d^t? 

A.  Not  if  the  debt  was  made  before  the  end  of  the  seven  years  from  the  time 
the  patent  was  given. 

Homesteadt. 

(See  Chapter  I,  Public  Land  Act) 

(26)  Q.  What  public  land  is  subject  to  a  homestead  oitry? 

Au  Any  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappropriated,  nonmineral  agricultural 
public  land. 

(27)  Q.  What  is  a  homestead? 

A.  A  homestead  is  the  permanent  home  of  a  man  and  his  family.  The  land 
that  the  Gk>vemm^t  gives  him  and  the  house  that  is  built  on  it  make  the 
homestead. 

(28)  Q.  Will  the  Government  give  a  man  a  house  and  land? 

A.  No.  It  will  give  him  the  land,  but  he  must  build  his  own  house.  The 
land  that  the  Government  gives  him  is  called  a  homestead. 

(20)  Q.  How  much  land  will  the  Government  give  a  man  for  a  homestead? 

Au  The  Government  will  give  sixteen  hectares,  or  about  forty  acres,  of  public 
land  to  Filipinos  who  will  live  upon  it  and  cultivate  it  for  five  years. 

(80)  Q.  Why  does  the  €k)vemment  give  homesteads  to  people? 

A.  Because  it  Is  better  for  the  people  to  have  land  and  homes  of  their  own 
than  to  work  for  other  people  and  live  on  the  lands  of  others.  People  who 
have  their  own  homes  are  better  citizens  and  more  prosperous  than  those  who 
do  not 

(81)  Q.  To  whom  will  the  Government  give  a  homestead? 

A.  To  any  citizen  of  the  Philippines,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  insular 
possession  of  the  United  States,  who  is  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  If 
a  man  or  woman  Is  the  head  of  a  family,  he  or  she  may  get  a  homestead  ev^i 
if  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(32)  Q.  May  a  married  woman  get  a  homestead? 

Au  Tes;  if  her  husband  will  never  be  able  to  get  food  for  his  family,  on 
account  of  sickness  or  insanity. 

(88)  Q.  May  the  husband  and  the  wife  each  have  a  homestead? 
A.  No ;  a  husband  and  wife  can  have  only  one  homestead. 

(84)  Q.  May  the  son  of  a  family  get  a  homestead? 

A.  Yes ;  if  he  Is  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  if  he  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
even  if  not  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(86)  Q.  May  a  man  who  already  owns  land  get  a  homestead? 

A.  No  man  who  already  owns  more  than  sixteen  hectares  of  land  may  get 
a  homestead  from  the  (jovemment 

(86)  Q.  May  a  man  get  more  than  one  homestead? 
A.  No. 

(87)  Q.  What  is  the  first  thing  I  must  do  wh^i  I  wish  to  get  a  homestead? 
A.  You  must  first  find  the  Government  land  which  you  wish  to  own  as  your 

homestead. 

(38)  Q.  How  may  I  know  that  the  land  I  want  is  surely  public  land? 

A.  Ask  the  provincial  treasurer.  It  is  his  duty  to  tell  you  if  he  knows.  Land 
that  no  one  pays  a  tax  on  is  probably  public  land.  Tell  the  treasurer  exactly 
where  the  land  is,  and  he  will  tell  you  whether  it  is  public  land  or  not,  as  far 
as  his  records  show.  • 

(89)  Q.  What  must  I  do  next? 

A.  Ask  the  provincial  treasurer  for  the  blank  paper  called  "  Homestead  Appli- 
cation, B.  L.  Form  No.  7.'*  This  paper  has  questions  on  it  that  you  must  an- 
swer in  writing.  If  you  wish,  you  may  write  to  the  Director  of  Lands,  Manila, 
and  ask  him  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  paper. 

(40)  Q.  What  must  I  tell  in  this  paper? 
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A.  You  must  tell  these  things: 

(a)  Tour  name  and  post-office  address. 

(h)  You  must  say  In  what  province,  municipality,  and  barrio  the  land  is. 

(c)  You  must  say  that  the  land  contains  no  coal,  salt,  or  Talnable  min- 

eral, like  gold  or  silver.    You  must  also  say  that  the  land  is  more 
useful  for  farming  than  for  cutting  timl>er. 

(d)  You  must  say  that  no  one  lives  on  the  land. 

(e)  You  must  say  that  you  want  this  land  for  yourself;  that  yon  will 

live  on  it  and  cultivate  it    You  must  also  say  that  you  are  not 
getting  this  land  for  any  other  person. 
(/)  You  must  describe  the  land. 

(41)  Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "describe"? 

A.  You  must  tell  exactly  where  the  land  is  and  what  its  shape  is.  If  the 
land  is  near  a  road  or  river  you  must  say  so.  You  must  say  who  owns  the  land 
all  around  it.  You  should  drive  a  stake  into  the  ground  at  each  of  the  fbur 
comers  of  your  land  and  measure  the  distance  between  the  stakes.  You  should 
pick  out  a  piece  of  land  that  is  rectangular  in  form,  and  not  more  than  eight 
hundred  meters  long.  If  you  choose  a  square  piece  of  land  containing  six- 
teen hectares,  each  side  of  the  square  will  be  four  hundred  meters  long. 

(42)  Q.  When  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  in  the  paper,  what  must 
I  do  next? 

A.  You  must  go  before  a  notary  public,  or  other  officer  authorized  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  and  swear  that  all  you  have  said  in  the  paper  is  true. 

(43)  Q.  Where  shall  I  send  this  paper? 

A.  You  must  send  the  paper  to  the  provincial  treasurer. 

(44)  Q.  What  must  I  pay  when  I  send  in  this  application? 

A.  You  must  pay  ten  pesos  at  the  time  you  send  in  the  application,  and  yon 
must  also  pay  twenty  centavos  for  a  revenue  stamp  to  be  attached  to  yonr 
oath. 

(45)  Q.  Is  this  all  I  will  have  to  pay  to  get  a  homestead? 

A.  No;  at  the  end  of  five  years  you  must  pay  ten  pesos  more. 

(46)  Q.  What  must  I  do  to  gain  a  homestead? 

A.  You  must  live  five  years  on  the  land.  You  must  cultivate  and  improve 
the  land. 

(47)  Q.  May  I  go  away  from  my  homestead  for  a  short  time? 

A.  Yes;  you  may  personally  go  away  from  your  homestead  for  not  more 
than  six  months  at  one  time,  but  you  must  maintain  your  legal  residence 
thereon. 

(48)  Q.  Must  I  obtain  permission  to  temporarily  cease  to  reside  on  my  home- 
stead? 

A.  Yes;  you  must  secure  such  permission  from  the  Director  of  Lands  at 
Manila. 

(49)  Q.  What  reason  must  I  give  for  asking  permission  to  temporarily  cease 
to  reside  on  my  homestead? 

A.  Permission  will  be  given  for  reasons  as  follows:  War  or  an  insurrection, 
total  or  partial  failure  of  crops,  sickness,  or  to  earn  money  with  which  to 
make  improvements  on  the  land. 

(50)  Q.  May  I  own  a  house  In  town,  or  elsewhere,  and  go  there  to  spend 
Sundays  and  holidays? 

A.  Yes. 

(51)  Q.  If  I  am  absent  from  the  homestead  for  more  than  six  months  at 
one  time  what  will  happen? 

A.  You  will  lose  all  claim  to  the  land  if  you  are  absent  from  it  more  than 
six  months  at  one  time. 

(52)  Q.  Suppose  I  die  before  I  gain  full  right  to  the  land? 

A.  If  you  have  a  wife  she  will  have  a  chance  to  complete  the  five  years  of 
residence  and  so  gain  the  homestead.  If  you  die  unmarried  the  claim  to  the 
land  will  go  to  those  persons  who  would  have  had  your  land  if  you  had  died 
fully  owning  it 

(53)  Q.  What  must  I  do  five  years  after  date  of  filing  application  for  a 
homestead? 

A.  You  must  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Lands  with  "final  proof"  as  to  your 
homestead. 

(54)  What  is  meant  by  "final  proof*? 

A.  At  the  end  of  five  years  you  must  show  the  authorities  that  you  have  lived 
five  years  on  the  land  and  have  cultivated  and  improved  the  land.    Two  men 
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wbo  hare  no  intereBt  In  the  land  mast  swear  that  you  haye  really  done  this. 
To  do  this  is  to  make  "  final  proof.*'  Yon  may  make  this  final  proof  at  any  time 
within  three  years  after  you  have  lived  there  five  years. 

(55)  Q.  What  is  the  last  thing  I  must  do  to  get  a  homestead? 

A.  When  you  have  made  final  proof  you  must  pay  ten  pesos.  You  will  have 
then  paid  twenty  pesos  in  all  for  your  land.  After  that  there  is  no  more  to  pay. 
The  Government  will  then  give  you  a  paper  called  a  *'  patent "  or  **  title.*'  This 
paper  says  that  you  own  the  land.  No  one  can  take  that  land  from  you.  The 
Government,  before  giving  you  the  patent,  will  survey,  or  measure  carefully,  the 
land.    The  Government  will  pay  the  expense  of  this  survey. 

(56)  Q.  Suppose 'I  owe  some  money;  can  the  man  whom  I  owe  take  my 
homestead? 

A.  No ;  your  homestead  can  not  be  taken  from  you  to  pay  any  debt  that  was 
made  before  the  patent  was  given  to  you. 

Sales  of  public  lands. 

(See  Chapter  II,  Public  Land  Act.) 

(57)  Q.  What  public  land  is  subject  to  sale? 

A.  Any  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappropriated,  nonmineral  agricultural  pub- 
lic land. 

(58)  Q.  Who  may  buy  public  lands  of  the  Government? 

A.  Anyone  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  of  the  Insular  possessions  of  the  United  States.  Several  citizens  may 
make  a  company  or  corporation  to  buy  land. 

(59)  Q.  Who  are  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands? 

A.  All  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  who  were  residing  in  the  Philippines 
April  11,  1899,  and  were  at  that  time  subjects  of  Spain,  if  they  have  not  made 
a  declaration  before  a  court  of,  record  that  they  wish  to  remain  Spanish  sub- 
jects. The  children  and  descendants  of  these  citizens,  if  bom  since  April  11, 
1899,  are  also  citizens  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(60)  Q.  How  much  land  may  a  citizen,  a  company  of  citizens,  or  a  corpora- 
tion purchase?   * 

A.  One  citizen  may  purchase  sixteen  hectares,  or  about  forty  acres.  A 
company  of  citizens  may  purchase  sixteen  hectares  for  each  member  if  the 
company  is  not  incorporated.  A  corporation — that  is,  a  company  organized 
by  law — may  purchase  not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares. 

(61)  Q.  Where  are  the  public  lands  that  may  be  bought? 

A.  The  public  lands  have  not  been  surveyed  under  either  Spanish  or  Ameri- 
can rule.  Therefore,  It  is  not  known  exactly  where  they  are.  You  may  find 
out  by  asking  the  old  residents  of  a  town.  You  may  also  learn  something  from 
the  old  "Reglstro  de  Propiedad"  and  the  "Register  of  Deeds"  now  kept. 
Here  you  may  find  whether  the  land  has  ever  been  registered.  The  provincial 
treasurer  will  tell  you  if  the  land  has  ever  been  taxed.  If  not,  it  is  probably 
public  land. 

(62)  Q.  May  I  purchase  land  on  which  trees  are  growing. 

A.  You  may  if  the  land  is  more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  for  forestry. 

(63)  Q.  What  should  be  the  shape  of  the  public  land  that  I  purchase? 

A.  It  should  be  in  one  piece,  as  nearly  as  possible  rectangular  In  shape,  and 
not  more  than  eight  hundred  meters  long. 

(64)  Q.  May  I  gain  a  homestead  and  also  buy  sixteen  hectares  of  pub- 
lic land? 

A.  Yes ;  if  you  do  what  the  Government  requires  In  the  case  of  both  pieces 
of  land.  You  must  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land  which  you  buy;  you  need 
not  live  on  It  yourself.  You  may  have  another  man  live  on  it  and  cultivate 
it  for  you.    But  In  the  case  of  a  homestead,  you,  yourself,  must  live  on  the  land. 

(65)  Q.  How  shall  I   make  application  to  purchase  public  land? 
A.  You  must  fill  out  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  a  blank  form. 

(66)  Q.  Where  can  I  get  this  form? 

A.  You  may  get  this  form  of  the  provincial  treasurer  or  of  the  Director  of 
Lands  at  Manila. 

(67)  Q.  What  must  I  write  in  the  form? 

A.  You  must  tell  whether  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  the 
United  States,  or  of  an  Insular  possession  of  the  United  States.  You  must  give 
the  name  of  the  barrio,  municipality,  and  province  in  which  you  live.  You  must 
describe  the  land.     (See  Question  41.) 
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If  a  company  wants  to  boy  the  land  it  mast  show  in  the  form  that  each 
member  of  the  company  has  the  right  to  buy  land  of  the  Qovemment 

If  the  company  is  incorporated,  it  must  send  with  the  form  a  copy  of  the 
paper  which  contains  the  rules  under  which  the  company  was  incorporated. 

(68)  Q.  What  is  done  in  reply  to  the  request  to  buy  land? 

A.  If  the  land,  after  examination,  is  found  to  be  more  valuable  for  agricul- 
ture than  for  cutting  trees  for  timber,  a  fair  price  is  set  upon  it  It  is  theo 
advertised  in  the  newspaper  as  for  sale.  Those  who  wish  to  buy  it  must  make 
an  offer  stating  the  price  they  are  willing  to  give.  The  offer  must  be  inclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  and  sent  to  the  address  given  in  the  newspaper.  Then,  at 
a  time  and  place  mentioned  in  the  advertisement,  the  eivelopee  will  be  opoied. 
The  land  will  be  sold  to  the  one  who  has  made  the  highest  offer. 

(69)  Q.  What  is  done  if  the  two  highest  bids  are  equal? 

A.  If  one  of  such  highest  bidders  is  the  original  applicant,  the  land  will  be 
given  to  him.  If,  however,  the  original  applicant  is  not  of  such  highest  bid- 
ders, then  the  land  will  be  at  once  put  up  for  oral  bidding  and  given  to  the 
highest  qualified  bidder  upon  his  depositing  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  his  bid  and  maldng  proper  application  for  the  land. 

(70)  Q.  Suppose  one  who  buys  land  of  the  Government  does  not  obey  the 
rule  to  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land? 

A.  Then  the  land  goes  back  to  the  Clovemment 

(71)  Q.  Does  he  get  his  money  back? 
A.  No ;  he  loses  all  he  has  paid. 

(72)  Q.  How  are  the  payments  made  for  public  lands? 

A.  When  you  make  the  offer,  you  must  send  in  the  envelope  a  certified  check 
or  postal  money  order  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  you  offer  for  the  land. 
The  check  or  order  must  be  payable  to  the  Director  of  Lands,  or  order.  The 
remaining  three-fourths  of  the  sum  you  offer  may  be  paid  in  either  of  the  fol- 
lowing three  ways: 

(a)  All  at  once  when  you  receive  notice  that  you  may  buy  the  land. 

(&)  In  five  equal  parts,  one  a  year. 

(c)  All  at  the  end  of  five  years  from  the  time  the  land  is  sold  to  you. 
If  your  offer  for  the  land  is  too  low,  the  (Jovemment  will  at  qnce  return  your 
money  to  you. 

(73)  Q.  What  interest  must  I  pay  on  the  money  which  remains  unpaid  aftor 
I  have  bought  the  land? 

A.  You  must  pay  six  per  cent  interest  every  year  on  all  money  which  remains 
unpaid  after  your  offer  is  accepted. 

(74)  Q.  Suppose  the  public  land  I  wish  is  already  occupied  by  some  one. 

A.  If  the  person  living  on  the  land  is  a  person  who  has  a  right  to  gain  a 
homestead  or  free  patent,  he  must  be  told  his  rights  and  given  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  to  ask  for  the  land.  He  has  the  first  claim  during  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  day& 

If  he  does  not  ask  the  Ck)vemment  for  the  land  he  must  leave  the  land.  If 
he  does  not  leave  it  you  may  ask  the  Director  of  Lands  to  compel  him  to 
leave  it. 

(75)  Q.  When  is  the  land  surveyed  and  who  pays  for  the  survey? 

A.  The  survey  must  be  made  some  time  before  the  patent  is  given.  If  one 
person  is  buying  the  land  for  himself,  the  Insular  Government  will  pay  the 
cost.    If  the  purchaser  is  a  company  or  corporation  it  must  pay  for  the  survey. 

(76)  Q.  How  long  must  one  occupy  and  cultivate  the  land  in  order  to  get  a 
patent? 

A.  Five  years.  You  must  prove  this  Just  as  in  the  case  of  a  homestead.  You 
must  also  state  that  you  have  not  sold  the  land  nor  done  anything  to  encumber 
the  title  to  It 

(77)  Q.  May  I  borrow  money  and  give  the  land  as  security  ? 
A.  No ;  that  would  be  encumbering  the  title. 

(78)  Q.  What  will  it  cost  per  hectare  to  buy  public  land  ? 

A.  It  is  not  possible  to  say,  as  the  ^rice  will  be  fixed  according  to  the  loca- 
tion and  quality  of  the  land.  The  law  says  that  the  price  shall  not  be  less  than 
ten  pesos  per  hectare.  As  the  Government  wants  the  people  to  buy  the  Uind, 
a  fair  or  low  price  will  be  put  on  it. 
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Leatet  of  public  land. 
(See  Chapter  III.  Public  Land  Act) 

(79)  Q.  What  public  land  is  subject  to  lease  ? 

A.  Any  unoccupied,  unreserved,  unappropriated,  nonmlneral  agricultural  land. 

(80)  Q.  What  is  a  lease  of  public  land  ? 

A.  It  is  a  contract  or  promise  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine  Goyemment  to 
allow  a  person  to  hold  and  use  a  portion  of  the  public  land  for  a  certain  time 
at  a  certain  price. 

(81)  Q.  Who  may  obtain  leases  of  public  land  ? 

A.  Any  citizen  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  its 
Insular  possessions,  and  a  corporation,  or  any  company  of  persons  formed  under 
the  laws  of  these  countries  and  authorized  to  do  business  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

(82)  Q.  How  much  land  may  be  leased  by  one  person,  corporation,  or 
company  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares — that  is,  about  two 
thousand  five  hupdred  and  thirty  acres. 

(83)  Q.  May  one  lease  public  land  without  the  need  of  living  on  it  ? 

A.  Tes;  if  he  employs  another  man  to  cultivate  the  land  and  live  on  it. 

(84)  Q.  What  must  a  corporation  or  company  be  careful  of  ? 

A.  It  must  use  the  land  it  leases  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  the  corpora- 
tion or  company  was  lawfully  created,  and  which  it  may  lawfully  pursue  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

(86)  Q.  What  must  be  the  shape  of  the  land  that  is  leased?  ^ 
A.  It  must  be  in  the  form  of  squares,  If  possible,  if  it  is  more  than  sixty-four 
hectares  in  size.    An  additional  tract  of  thirty-two  hectares  may  be  leased  If 
the  long  side  of  this  rectangular  tract  lies  along  one  of  the  sides  of  the  tract  of 
sixty-four  or  more  hectares. 

(86)  Q.  In  what  places  may  land  not  be  leased? 

A.  Land  may  not  be  leased  that  is  so  situated  that  the  holding  of  it  will 
damage  any  public  interest  For  example,  if  there  is  a  stream  at  which  all  the 
people  of  a  town  get  their  water  and  do  their  washing  the  land  on  both  sides 
of  it  may  not  be  leased  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  people  from  using  the 
water  of  the  stream.  Land  may  not  be  leased  If  it  is  needed  for  a  public  road- 
way. If  a  town  has  a  small  harbor,  and  the  land  on  the  shore  is  public  land, 
that  land  can  not  be  leased  if  that  would  prevent  the  people  from  using  the 
shore  for  their  boats.  If,  in  any  way,  the  leasing  of  public  land  would  Injure 
the  rights  of  the  public— that  Is,  all  the  people  of  a  district— that  land  may  not 
be  leased. 

(87)  Q.  To  whom  must  an  application  for  the  lease  of  public  land  be  sent? 
A.  To  the  provincial  treasurer. 

(88)  Q.  What  must  be  written  in  the  application? 

A.  You  must  write  your  name,  your  post-ofllce  address,  and  tell  of  what 
country  you  are  a  citizen.  You  must  tell  where  the  land  you  wish  to  lease  Is, 
and  describe  it  fully*  You  must  say  that  It  does  not  contain  coal  or  salt  or  any 
valuable  minerals,  and  that  it  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  purposes  than 
for  cutting  timber.  If  a  corporation  applies  to  lease  land,  it  must  show  In  the 
application  that  It  is  properly  formed  by  law,  and  that  it  has  a  right  to  do 
business  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(89)  Q.  What  notice  must  be  given  if  a  person  intends  to  lease  agricultural 
public  lands? 

A.  He  must  post  notices  In  the  English  and  Spanish  languages. 

(90)  Q.  Where  must  these  notices  be  posted? 
A.  They  must  be  posted  In  four  places : 

(a)  In  a  place  on  the  land  where  It  can  be  easily  seen. 
(h)  At  the  front  door  of  the  municipal  building  of  the  municipality  In 
which  the  land  is  located. 

(c)  On  the  bulletin  board  of  the  barrio  In  which  the  land  Is  located,  if 

any. 

(d)  On  the  bulletin  board  at  the  ofDce  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands. 

(91)  Q.  Wliat  other  notice  must  be  given? 

A.  The  same  notice  as  the  one  posted  must  be  published  in  both  the  English 
and  Spanish  language  for  six  successive  weeks  In  one  newspaper  In  Manila, 
and  In  one  newspaper  near  the  land  applied  for  (if  there  be  any). 

(92)  Q.  When  must  this  notice  be  posted  and  published? 
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A.  As  soon  as  an  application  for  leasing  agricultural  public  lands  is  received 
in  the  Bureau  of  lands  at  Manila  a  notice  will  be  made  and  sent  to  the  applicant 
and  he  must  then  make  arrangements  for  posting  and  publishing  the  notices. 

(93)  Q.  Who  must  pay  for  posting  and  publishing  the  notices? 
A.  The  person  who  intends  to  lease  the  land. 

(94)  Q.  For  how  long  a  time  may  leases  be  made? 

A.  For  not  more  than  twenty-flve  years.  At  the  end  of  twenty-flve  years  the 
lease  may  be  renewed  for  another  twenty-five  years. 

(95)  Q.  What  rental  must  be  paid  yearly  during  the  first  twenty-flve  years? 
A.  Not  less  than  fifty  centavos  per  hectare  yearly. 

(96)  Q.  What  rate  of  rental  must  be  paid  during  the  second  lease  of  twenty- 
flve  years? 

A.  Not  more  than  W.60  per  hectare  yearly  during  the  seccmd  lease  of  twenty- 
flve  years. 

(97)  Q.  When  must  the  rent  be  paid? 
A.  Once  a  year,  in  advance. 

(98)  Q.  If  a  man  leases  public  land,  may  he  re-let  it  to  another  man? 

A.  Not  unless  he  first  gets  the  consent  of  the  Director  of  I^ands  and  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(99)  Q.  When  must  the  land  that  is  leased  be  surveyed? 

A.  The  survey  must  be  made  before  the  lease  is  given.  The  Director  of 
Lands  has  charge  of  this  survey.  An  accurate  plat  (map)  of  the  land  must 
be  made. 

(100)  Q.  Who  pays  for  the  survey? 

A.  The  man  who  leases  the  land  from  the  Government  pays  the  expenses  of 
the  survey. 

(101)  Q.  May  the  man  who  leases  the  land  cut  timber  from  it? 

A.  He  may  cut  timber  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry. 

(102)  Q.  May  a  man  take  away  from  the  land  he  leases  stone,  oil,  coaU 
salt,  or  other  valuable  mineral? 

A.  No ;  he  must  first  have  the  part  of  this  land  that  contains  oil  or  minerals 
cut  from  his  lease.  He  may  occupy  the  land  containing  oil  or  minerals  under 
a  mining  claim,  if  he  desires  and  complies  with  the  mining  law. 

XTnperfected  titles  and  Spanish  grants  and  concessions. 

(103)  Q.  To  whom  does  this  chapter  apply? 

A.  To  all  persons  in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  own,  or  claim  to  own,  prop- 
erty, but  have  no  written  title  showing  that  the  Crovemment  has  transferred 
the  title  to  private  persons. 

(104)  Q.  How  can  I  know  whether  I  am  entitled  to  the  b^ieflt  of  said 
chapter? 

A.  No.  By  reading  carefully  paragraphs  1  to  6  of  section  54  of  Act  No.  926, 
especially  paragraph  6. 

(105)  Q.  Why  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  avail  myself  of  this  chaptar» 
when  I  and  my  family  have  been  in  possession  of  the  land  for  many  years? 

A.  Because  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  held  that  no 
title  can  be  acquired  against  the  Government  by  prescription.  Also  because 
there  Is  no  other  way  of  obtaining  registered  title  to  your  property,  as  the  old 
methods  of  Informaciones  PosesoriaSy  etc.,  were  done  away  with  by  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

(106)  Q.  Will  all  property  owners  in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  to  ask  for 
registered  title  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  VI? 

A.  Not  all,  but  about  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of  than  will. 

(107)  Q.  Why  is  this  necessary  when  it  is  considered  that  several  hundred 
thousand  persons  secured  title  from  the  Government  when  the  Spaniards  were 
in  power? 

A.  Because  all  the  land  records  in  the  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  three  or 
four  provinces,  were  destroyed  and  no  record  exists  showing  what  lands  were 
thus  disposed  of  by  the  Gova*nment 

(108)  Q.  But  suppose  I  have  the  original  of  the  title  granted  by  the  (Govern- 
ment, do  I  still  have  to  make  application  under  this  Chapter? 

A.  No.  Application  can  then  be  made  to  the  Ck>urt  of  Land  Registration 
under  the  provisions  of  Act  No.  496  (Land  Registration  Act). 

(109)  Q.  To  whom  do  I  make  application  for  registration  of  titles  under 
this  chapter? 
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A.  To  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  whicli  has  its  main  office  in  Manila 
but  which  holds  sessions  in  all  the  provinces. 

(110)  Q.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  secure  title  in  the  Ck)urt  of  Land  Regis- 
tration under  this  chapter? 

A.  If  the  land  and  improvement  are  assessed  at  T200  or  less,  the  fee  is  only 
P20.  If  the  value  is  more  than  MOO  a  deposit  of  WO  and  M.  for  every  thou- 
sand pesos  of  the  value  of  the  property. 

(111)  Q.  Will  the  ^"40  and  M.  per  thousand  cover  all  fees  in  the  court? 

A.  In  nearly  all  cases,  yes;  but  sometimes  when  there  are  many  people  to 
be  notified  and  the  descriptions  are  long  the  fees  will  be  more. 

(112)  Q.  Suppose  I  deposit  more  than  enough  money,  or  too  little? 

A.  If,  when  the  case  is  decreed  by  the  court,  the  fees  do  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  you  deposited,  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  will  return  you  the  difference. 
If  the  amount  deposited  is  too  small,  the  clerk  will  call  upon  you  to  remit  more 
when  the  original  amount  is  expended. 

(113)  Q.  Are  there  any  other  fees  which  I  must  pay  before  I  can  secure 
my  certificate  of  title? 

A.  When  the  value  of  the  property  is  KOO  or  less,  no ;  but  when  the  value  is 
more  than  ^200  you  must  pay  the  register  of  deeds  W  and  W.  per  thousand  of 
the  assessed  value. 

(114)  Q.  What  should  I  do  in  order  to  make  application? 

A,  First  you  should  write  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  Lands  asking  that  a 
surveyor  be  sent  to  survey  your  lands. 

(115)  Q.  How  much  will  it  cost  for  survey? 

A.  Only  the  actual  cost  to  the  Government  for  the  surveyor  and  his  assist- 
ants and  material,  plus  ten  per  cent  to  cover  wear  and  tear  of  instruments. 

(116)  Q.  Why  should  I  request  a  surveyor  from  the  Bureau  of  Lands? 

A.  Because  before  you  can  secure  title  from  Court  of  Land  Registration  your 
land  must  be  surveyed  under  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Lands,  and  if  survey 
is  not  made  by  a  surveyor  of  the  Bureau,  or  some  private  surveyor  working 
under  dir^tion  of  the  Bureau,  at  least  two  or  three  months  will  pass  after 
decree  of  court  before  you  can  get  your  certificate  of  title,  because  no  certifi- 
cate can  issue  tmtil  a  survey  has  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Lands. 

(117)  Q.  After  I  have  a  plan  of  my  land  what  should  I  do? 

A.  Write  to  the  register  of  deeds  of  your  province,  or  to  the  clerk  of  the 
CJourt  of  Land  Registration,  and  request  application  blanks. 

(118)  Q.  Do  I  need  any  other  information? 

A.  No;  because  there  are  full  instructions  on  the  back  of  each  application. 

(119)  Q.  What  is  the  best  way  for  me  to  prove  to  the  Court  of  Land  Regis- 
tration that  I  am  entitled  to  secure  a  registered  title  to  my  land? 

A.  First,  you  should  clearly  state  in  your  application  all  the  information 
required  by  section  57  of  Act  No.  026;  second,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  of 
your  application  by  the  court  you  should  be  prepared  to  prove  by  witnesses  the 
statements  made  in  your  application.  Unless  you  clearly  prove  to  the  court 
that  you  have  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  Chapter  VI  your  application  may 
be  denied  by  the  court.  , 

(120)  Q.  To  whom  should  application  and  accompanying  papers  be  pre- 
sented? 

A.  After  the  application  has  been  properly  filled  out,  according  t«  instruc- 
tions, it  may  be  presented,  with  the  necessary  deposit,  to  the  register  of  deeds 
of  your  province,  or  in  case  there  is  no  register  of  deeds  then  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  province,  who  is  acting  register  of  deeds;  or  it  may  be  forwarded,  with 
deposit,  to  the  clerk  of  the  0)urt  of  Land  Registration  in  Manila. 
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EXXNENT  DOXAIH. 

Code  of  civil  procedure — Act  No.  190. 
0  *****  * 

Sec.  241.  (As  amended  ly  Act  No.  665.)  How  the  right  of  Eminent  Domain 
may  he  exercised. — The  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of  any  prov- 
ince or  department  thereof,  or  of  any  municiimlity,  and  any  person,  or  public 
or  private  corporation  having  by  law  the  right  to  condemn  private  property  for 
public  use,  shall  exercise  that  right  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed. 

The  words  ''public  use"  in  this  section  shall  include  the  use  of  land  in 
these  Islands  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  military  posts  to  be 
occupied  by  United  States  forces  stationed  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  an 
action  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  Insular  Government  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  for  the  public  use  thus  described 
may  be  instituted  under  this  section  and  the  title  acquired  by  the  Philippine 
Government  in  this  land  shall  be  indefeasible  and,  in  furtherance  of  the  use 
herein  described^  may  be  by  the  Philippine  Government,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Philippine  Ck)mmlssion,  transferred  by  a  duly  executed  deed  of 
the  Civil  Governor  to  the  United  States  forever.* 

Sec.  242.  The  Complaint, — The  complaint  in  condemnation  proceedings  shall 
state  with  certainty  the  right  of  condemnation,  and  describe  the  property  sought 
to  be  condenmed,  showing  the  interest  of  each  defendant  separately. 

Sec.  243.  Appointm^t  of  Commissioners. — If  the  defendant  concede  that  the 
right  of  condemnation  exists  on  the  part  of  the  plaintifT,  or  if,  upon  trial 
the  Ck>urt  finds  that  such  right  exists,  the  Ck)urt  shall  appoint  three  judicious 
and  disinterested  landowners  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  to  be  condemned, 
or  some  portion  of  the  same,  is  situated,  to  be  Commissioners  to  hear  the  parties, 
and  view  the  premises,  and  assess  damages  to  be  paid  for  the  condemnation,  and 
to  report  their  proceedings  in  full  to  the  Court,  and  shall  issue  a  commission 
under  the  seal  of  the  Court  to  the  Commissioners  authorizing  the  performance 
of  the  duties  herein  prescribed. 

Sec  244.  Duty  of  Commissioners. — Before  entering  upon  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  the  Commissioners  shall  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  before  the 
Judge,  or  Clerk,  or  any  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  province,  that  they  will 
faithfully  perform  their  duties  as  Commissioners,  which  oath  shall  be  filed  in 
Court  with  the  other  proceedings  in  the  case.  Evidence  under  oath  may  be 
Introduced  by  either  party  before  the  Commissioners,  who  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths  on  hearings  before  them,  and  the  Commissioners  shall, 
unless  the  parties  consent  to  the  contrary,  go  to  the  premises  together  and  view 
the  property  sought  to  be  condemned,  and  its  surroundings,  and  may  exam- 
ine and  measure  the  same,  after  which  either  party  may,  by  himself,  or  counsel, 
or  both,  argue  the  cause.  The  Commissioners  shall  assess  the  value  of  the 
property  taken  and  used,  and  shall  also  assess  the  consequential  damages  to  the 
property  not  taken  and  deduct  from  such  consequential  damages  the  conse- 
quential benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  owners  from  the  public  use  of  the  land 

•Note:  Act  No.  665. 

8bc.  2.  An  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  be  instituted  in  the  name  of  the  Qovernment 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Secretary  of  War,  or  upon  the  application  of  the  Commanding  General  of  the  United 
States  Army,  Division  of  the  Philippines. 

•  *••••• 

Enacted  March  6,  1908. 
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taken,  or  from  the  operation  of  its  franchise  by  the  corporation,  or  by  the  car- 
rying on  of  the  business  of  the  corporation,  or  person  taking  the  property :  pro- 
videdy  the  consequential  benefits  assessed  shall  in  no  case  exceed  the  consequen- 
tial damage  assessed ;  provided^  further,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  the  actual  value  of  his  property  so  taken 
or  used. 

Sec.  245.  Report  of  CommUHoners, — The  Ck)mml88ioner8  shall  make  fall  and 
accurate  report  to  the  CJourt  of  all  their  proceedings  under  their  conmiission; 
but  none  of  their  proceedings  shall  be  effectual  to  bind  the  property  or  the 
parties  until  the  CJourt  shall  have  accepted  their  report  and  rendered  Judgment 
in  accordance  with  its  recommendations. 

Sec.  246.  Action  of  Court  upon  Comtnisaionera*  report. — ^Upon  the  filing  of 
such  report  in  Court,  the  Ck)urt  riiall,  upon  hearing,  accept  the  same  and  render 
Judgment  in  accordance  therewith;  or  for  cause  shown,  it  may  recommit  the 
report  to  the  Commissioners  for  further  report  of  ffects,  or  it  may  set  aside  the 
report  and  appoint  new  Commissioners ;  or  it  may  accept  the  report  in  part  and 
reject  it  in  part,  and  may  make  such  final  order  and  Judgment  as  shall  secure 
to  the  plaintiff  the  property  essential  to  the  exercise  of  his  rights  under  the 
law,  and  to  the  defendant  Just  compensation  for  the  land  so  taken,  and  the  Judg- 
ment shall  require  payment  of  the  sum  awarded  as  provided  in  the  next  section, 
before  the  plaintiff  can  enter  upon  the  ground  and  appropriate  it  to  the  public 
use. 

Sec.  247.  Rights  of  plaintiff  after  the  judgment, — Upon  payment  by  the  plain- 
tiff to  the  defendant  of  compensation  as  fixed  by  the  Judgment,  or  after  tender 
to  him  of  the  amount  so  fixed,  and  payment  of  the  costs,  the  plaintiff  shall  have 
the  right  to  enter  in  and  upon  the  land  so  condemned,  to  appropriate  the  same 
to  the  public  use  defined  In  the  Judgment;  In  case  the  defendant  and  his  attorney 
absent  themselves  from  the  Court,  or  decline  to  receive  the  same,  payment  may 
be  made  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  for  him,  and  such  officer  shall  be  responsible 
on  his  bond  therefor,  and  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  it. 

Sec.  248.  Effect  of  exceptions, — The  allowance  of  a  bill  of  exceptions  in  con- 
demnation proceedings  shall  not  operate  as  a  supercedeas,  nor  shall  the  right 
of  the  plaintiff  to  enter  upon  the  land  of  the  defendant  and  appropriate  the  same 
to  public  use  be  delayed  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  But  If  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  determine  that  no  right  of  appropriation  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
existed,  the  case  rtiall  be  remanded  to  the  Court  of  First  Instance  with  mandate 
that  the  defendant  be  replaced  in  possession  of  the  property  and  that  he  recover 
the  damages  sustained  by  reason  of  the  possession  taken  by  the  plaintiff. 

Sec.  249.  Costs, — ^The  costs  in  all  cases  under  this  chapter  relating  to  Emi- 
nent Domain  shall  be  paid  by  the  plaintiff;  but  in  case  the  action  is  carried 
to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  owner,  the  costs  in  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  If  the  Judgment  Is  affirmed. 

Sec  250.  Fees  of  Commissioners, — The  Commissioners  appointed  to  condemn 
land  for  public  uses  In  accordance  with  the  preceding  sections,  shall  receive  a 
compensation  of  four  pesos  per  day  each  for  the  time  actually  and  necessarily 
employed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  in  making  their  report  to  the 
Court,  which  fees  shall  be  taxed  as  a  part  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and 
paid  as  provided  In  the  preceding  section. 

Sec.  251.  Final  judgment,  its  record  and  effect, — ^The  record  of  the  final  Judg- 
ment In  such  action  shall  state  definitely  by  metes  and  bounds  and  adequate 
description,  the  particular  land  or  Interest  In  land  condemned  to  the  public 
use,  and  the  nature  of  the  public  use.  A  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the 
Judgment  shall  be  recorded  In  the  ofllce  of  the  registrar  of  deeds  for  the  prov- 
ince in  which  the  estate  is  situated,  and  its  effect  shall  be  to  vest  In  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  public  use  stated  the  land  and  estate  so  described. 

Sec.  252.  Poxcer  of  guardian  in  condemnation  proceedings, — The  guardian  or 
guardian  ad  litem  of  a  minor  or  person  of  unsound  mind,  may,  on  behalf  of  his 
ward,  by  approval  of  the  Court  do  and  perform  any  act,  matter  or  thing  respect- 
ing the  condemnation  for  public  uses  of  the  land  belonging  to  such  minor  or 
person  of  unsound  mind,  which  such  minor  or  person  of  unsound  mind  could 
do  In  such  proceedings  If  he  were  of  age  or  of  sound  mind. 

Sec.  253.  {As  amended  by  Act  No,  665,)  Persons  not  notified  not  affected  by 
such  proceedings, — Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  Injure, 
prejudice,  defeat  or  destroy  the  estate,  right  or  title  of  any  person  claiming  land 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  Interest  therein,  who  was  not  made  a  party  defend- 
ant to  the  condemnation  proceedings  and  did  not  have  actual  or  constructive 
notice  of  the  proceedings  in  such  manner  as  the  law  requires.    Provided,  never- 
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thelesa.  That  when  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  court  that  the  interest 
of  each  of  the  several  defendants  In  the  land,  or  any  interest  therein,  can 
not  be  clearly  ascertained  in  the  proceedings,  or  when  it  shall  appear  that 
the  names  of  the  seyeral  owners  are  not  all  known  and  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained, the  court  may  order  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  damages  awarded 
into  court  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  two  hundred  and  forty-seven, 
and  direct  that  it  shall  there  remain  until  the  land  and  interests  therein 
Involved  in  the  litigation  shall  be  brought  under  the  operation  of  "The  Land 
Registration  Act,"  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  all  parties  claiming  the 
land,  or  an  interest  therein,  to  perfect  their  claims  in  the  Court  of  Land  Regis- 
tration. Upon  the  final  perfecting  of  the  title,  and  proof  thereof  in  the  court 
in  which  the  condemnation  proceedings  are  pending,  that  court  shall  adjudge 
and  award  the  damages  that  have  been  allowed  to  the  parties  whose  rights 
have  been  thus  established,  and  shall  further  adjudge  that  no  other  parties  are 
entitled  to  an  interest  in  said  land  or  the  improvements  thereon,  and  the  rights 
of  any  other  persons  claiming  the  land,  or  any  interest  therein,  shall  be  forever 
thereafter  barred. 

Enacted  Aug.  7,  1901. 


•  [No.  294.] 

AN  ACT  Authorizing  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  as  to  personal 
property  and  property  that  is  partly  personal  and  partly  real,  and  proyidlng  the 
method  of  procedure  for  exercising  that  right. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be  it  enacted  hy  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission,  that: 

Section  1.  The  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  that  of  any 
province  or  department  thereof,  and  of  any  municipality,  shall  have  the  right 
to  condemn  private  personal  property  and  property  that  is  partly  personal  and 
partly  real,  for  public  use,  and  shall  exercise  that  right  substantially  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  sections  241  and  253  inclusive,  of  Act  190,  entitled,  "An  Act 
Providing  a  Code  of  Procedure  in  Civil  Actions  and  Special  Proceedings  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,"  which  sections  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  in  relation  to  real  estate. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  section  243 
of  said  Code  for  condemnation  of  personal  property  and  property  that  is  imrtly 
I^rsonal  and  partly  real  shall  be  three  Judicious  and  disinterested  residents  of 
the  province  in  which  the  property  to  be  condemned,  or  some  portion  of  the 
same,  is  situated ;  or  if  the  same  js  situated  in  the  city  of  Manila,  then  such 
residents  of  the  city  of  Manila. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioners  shall  be  sworn  faithfully  to  perform  their  duty, 
before  any  authority  authorized  to  administer  oaths;  they  shall  receive  evl- 
daice,  examine  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned,  hear  the  parties  or  their 
counsel,  assess  the  value  of  the  property  taken  and  used,  as  Is  provided  in 
Section  244  of  said  Code ;  but.  In  the  case  of  personal  property,  they  shall  assess 
only  the  actual  value  of  the  property  taken  and  used,  and  shall  allow  no  con- 
sequential damages  to  the  owners  of  such  property. 

Sec.  4.  The  Commissioners  shall  make  report  as  is  provided  In  Section  245 
of  said  Code,  and  the  Court  shall  take  action  upon  such  report  as  provided 
in  Section  246,  of  said  Code,  the  provisions  of  said  sections  being  hereby  made 
applicable  to  property  that  is  personal  and  to  such  as  is  partly  real  and  partly 
personal,  as  well  as  to  land. 

Sec.  5.  After  the  rendition  of  Judgment  of  condemnation  by  the  Court,  the 
plaintiff  shall  have  the  right  to  take  iwssesslon  of  the  property  so  condemned 
and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  public  use  defined  In  the  Judgment,  In  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  property  condemned  had  been  real  estate.  In  the  manner 
defined  in  Section  247  of  said  Code. 

Sec  6.  Exceptions  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  shall  be  allowed  as  In  other 
proceedings,  but  no  stay  of  Judgment  shall  be  allowed  pending  such  exceptions, 
the  effect  of  exceptions  in  this  respect  being  governed  by  Section  248  of  said 
Code,  which  is  hereby  made  applicable,  to  personal  property  and  property  partly 
personal  and  partly  real. 

Sec  7.  The  costs  of  the  action,  the  fees  of  the  Commissioners,  powers  of 
guardians,  and  the  effect  of  the  action  upon  persons  not  made  parties  defendant 
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to  the  proceedings  and  not  having  actual  or  constructive  notice  thereof  in  such 
manner  as  the  law  requires,  shall  be  governed  by  sections  249,  250,  252,  253  of 
said  Code. 

Sec.  8.  The  record  of  the  final  judgment,  in  an  action  for  the  condemnaticxi 
of  property  under  this  act,  shall  state  definitely  the  particular  property  and 
items  thereof  condemned  for  the  public  use,  and  the  nature  of  the  public  use. 
The  effect  of  such  Judgment  and  the  payment  or  tender  of  payment  in  accord- 
ance with  law  of  the  amounts  awarded  for  the  property  condemned,  shall  be 
to  vest  in  the' plaintiff  the  title  to  the  property  so  described. 

Sec.  9.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
passage  of  the  same  Is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  2  of  "  An 
Act  Prescribing  the  Order  of  Procedure  by  the  Commission  in  the  Enactment 
of  Laws,''  passed  September  26,  1900. 

Sec.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  November  5,  1901. 


[No.  1258.1 

AN  ACT  Making  additional  provisions  to  those  contained  In  Act  Numbered  One  hundred 
and  ninety,  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain  In  cases  where  the 
exercise  of  snch  power  is  invoked  by  a  railroad  corporation  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
structing, extending,  or  operating  its  line. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  6e  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 

Section  1.  In  addition  to  the  method  of  procedure  authorized  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  eminent  domain  by  sections  two  hundred  and  forty-one  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty-three,  inclusive,  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and 
ninety,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  a  Code  of  Procedure  in  civil  actions  and 
special  proceeding  in  the  Philippine  Islands,"  the  procedure  In  this  Act  provided 
may  be  adopted  whenever  a  railroad  corporation  seeks  to  appropriate  land  for 
the  construction,  extension,  or  operation  of  its  railroad  line. 

Sec  2.  In  case  a  railroad  corporation  is  authorized  to  occupy  any  part  of  tlie 
public  domain  for  the  purpose  of  construction,  extension,  or  operation  of  its 
line,  it  shall  occupy  only  such  portions  of  the  public  domain  as  are  by  its  char- 
ter authorized,  and  the  manner  of  acquiring  possession  thereof  shall  be  such  as 
is  by  its  charter  especially  defined. 

Sec.  3.  (As  amended  hy  Act  No,  1592.)  Whenever  a  railroad  corporation  is 
authorized  by  its  charter,  or  by  general  law,  to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain  In  the  city  of  Manila  or  in  any  province,  and  has  not  obtained  by 
agreement  with  the  owners  thereof  the  lands  necessary  for  its  purposes  as 
authorized  by  law,  it  may  In  its  complaint,  which  in  each  case  shall  be  in- 
stituted in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  city  of  Manila  if  the  land  is  situ- 
ated in  the  city  of  Manila,  or  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  province 
where  the  land  is  situated,  join  as  defendants  all  persons  owning  or  claiming 
to  own,  or  occupying,  any  of  the  lands  sought  to  be  condemned,  or  any  interest 
therein,  within  the  city  or  province,  respectively,  showing,  so  far  as  practicable," 
the  interest  of  each  defendant  and  stating  with  certainty  the  right  of  condem- 
nation, and  describing  the  property  sought  to  be  condemned.  Process  requiring 
the  defendants  to  appear  in  answer  to  the  complaint  shall  be  served  upon  all 
occupants  of  the  land  sought  to  be  condemned,  and  upon  the  owners  and  all 
persons  claiming  interest  therein,  so  far  as  known.  If  the  title  to  any  lands 
sought  to  be  condemned  appears  to  be  In  the  Insular  Government,  although  the 
lands  are  occupied  by  private  individuals,  or  if  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
title  is  in  the  Insular  Government  or  in  private  Individuals,  or  if  the  title  is 
otherwise  so  obscure  or  doubtful  that  the  company  can  not  with  accuracy  or  cer- 
tainty speciftr  who  are  the  real  owners,  averment  may  be  made  by  the  company 
in  its  complaint  to  that  effect.  Process  shall  be  served  upon  residents  and  non- 
residents in  the  same  manner  as  provided  therefor  in  Act  Numbered  One  hun- 
dred and  ninety,  and  the  rights  of  minors  and  persons  of  unsound  mind  shall  be 
safeguarded  in  the  manner  in  such  cases  provided  in  said  Act.  The  court  may 
order  additional  and  special  notice  in  any  case  where  such  additional  or  special 
notice  Is,  in  its  opinion,  required. 

"When  condemnation  proceedings  are  brought  by  any  railway  corporation, 
in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  the  par- 
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po8e  of  the  expropriation  of  land  for  the  proper  corporate  use  of  such  railway 
corporation,  said  corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  enter  immediately  upon  the 
possession  of  the  land  involved,  after  and  upon  the  deposit  by  it  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  Philippine  Islands  of  the  value  of  the  land,  in  money,  as  provision- 
ally and  promptly  ascertained  and  fixed  by  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
proceedings,  said  sum  to  be  held  by  the  Treasurer  subject  to  the  orders  and  final 
disposition  of  the  court:  Provided^  however,  That  the  court  may  authorize 
the  deposit  with  the  Insular  Treasurer  of  a  certificate  of  deposit  of  any  de 
pository  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  lieu  of  cash,  such  cer- 
tificate to  be  payable  to  the  Insular  Treasure  on  demand  in  the  amount  direct- 
ed by  the  court  to  be  deposited.  The  certificate  and  the  moneys  represented 
thereby  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  and  final  disposition  of  the  court.  And 
in  case  suit  has  already  been  commenced  on  any  land  and  the  money  deposited 
with  the  Insular  Treasurer  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  said 
mon^  may,  upon  proper  order  of  the  court,  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury 
by  the  railway  corporation  which  deposited  the  same,  and  a  certificate  of 
deposit,  as  above  described,  may  be  deposited  in  lieu  thereof.  And  the  court  is 
empowered  and  directed,  by  appropriate  order  and  writ  If  necessary,  to  place 
the  railway  corporation  in  possession  of  the  land,  upon  the  mailing  of  the  de- 
posit" 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  railway  corporation  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  although  its  franchise  may  in  terms  prescribe  the  deposit 
of  actual  cash. 

Sec.  4.  Commissioners  appointed  in  pursuance  of  such  complaint,  in  accord- 
ance with  section  two  hundred  and  forty-three  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred 
and  ninety,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  all  the  lands  Included  in  the  complaint, 
situated  within  the  city  of  Manila  or  within  the  province,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  shall  be  governed  in  the  performance  of  their  duties- by  the  provisions  of 
sections  two  hundred  and  forty-four  and  two  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  the 
action  of  the  court  upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners  shall  be  governed  by 
section  two  hundred  and  forty-six,  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  ninety. 

Sec.  5.  In  case  It  shall  appear  from  the  pleadings  or  from  the  report  of  the 
commissioners,  or  the  court  shall  otherwise  be  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  the 
true  ownership  of  the  lands  sought  to  be  condenmed  is  uncertain  and  that  there 
are  conflicting  claims  to  and  diverse  Interests  in  any  parcel  of  land  sought  to  be 
condemned,  the  court,  if  satisfied  that  the  real  owners  of  the  land  have  been 
notified  and  are  before  the  court,  shall,  upon  rendering  Judgment  for  condemna- 
tion and  for  payment  of  the  sum  or  sums  fixed  by  the  court  as  Just  compensa- 
tion for  the  land  taken,  order  such  sum  or  sums  to  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  for  the  benefit  of  the  persons  who  shall  ultimately  be  adjudged  entitled 
thereto.  The  sum  or  sums  so  awarded  shall  be  governed  by  the  rules  laid  down 
in  section  two  hundred  and  forty-four  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  ninety. 
Upon  the  payment  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  defendants  of  compensation  as  fixed 
by  the  Judgment,  or  after  tender  to  the  defendants  of  the  amount  so  fixed  and 
paymedt  of  the  costs,  or  in  case  the  court  shall  order  the  compensation  paid 
into  court  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  plaintifT  shaU 
have  the  right  to  enter  in  and  upon  the  land  so  condemned,  and  to  appropriate 
the  same  to  the  public  use  defined  in  the  Judgment.  In  case  such  payment  is 
made  into  court,  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  be  responsible  upon  his  bond  for 
the  sum  so  paid  and  shall  be  compelled  to  receive  it.  The  effect  of  a. bill  of- 
exceptions  In  such  case,  the  provisions  as  to  costs,  as  to  the  fees  of  the  commis- 
sioners, as  to  final  Judgment  and  its  record  and  effect,  as  to  the  powers  of  a 
guardian,  and  as  to  persons  not  notified  of  the  condemnation  proceedings,  shall 
be  such  as  are  defined  in  sections  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  inclusive,  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  ninety. 

Sec.  6.  Any  party  claiming  an  Interest  In  money  paid  Into  court  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section  may  litigate  In  court  his  claim 
thereto,  and  the  court  shall  apportion  the  sum  so  paid  In  anK>ng  the  various 
claimants  thereto  as  Justice  cdiall  require,  and  shall  award  such  costs  as  to 
it  may  seem  equitable,  but  the  plaintiff  In  the  condemnation  proceedings  shall 
not  be  a  necessary  party  to  the  proceedings  for  the  distribution  of  the  sum 
or  sums  paid  into  court,  nor  be  answerable  for  any  costs  arising  from  such 
liUgaUon. 

Seo.  7.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  Investigate  and  report  upon  damages 
to  be  awarded  In  condemnation  proceedings  under  this  Act  may  receive  a 
greater  compensation  than  that  fixed  by  section  two  hundred  and  fifty,  should 
the  court  in  its  order  appointing  the  commissioners  fix  a  greater  compensation 
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than  that  allowed  by  section  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred 
and  ninety,  but  not  to  exceed  ten  pesos  per  day  In  all  for  each  commlSBloner. 
If  additional  compensation  Is  to  be  allowed,  the  sum  to  be  allowed  shall  be 
fixed  In  the  order  of  appointment. 

Sec.  8.  The  court,  In  Its  order  of  appointment,  may  direct  the  commissioners 
to  report  when  any  particular  portion  of  the  lands  situated  within  the  city  of 
Manila  or  in  any  province  shall  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  commissioners, 
and  may  render  judgments  upon  such  partial  report,  and  direct  the  commission- 
ers to  proceed  with  their  work  as  to  subsequent  portions  of  the  land  sought  to 
be  condemned,  and  may  from  time  to  time  so  deal  with  lands  sought  to  be 
condemned  within  the  city  of  Manila  or  province,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  9.  The  proper  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  may  act  upon  com- 
plaints for  condemnation  of  lands  under  this  Act  in  vacation  time  as  well  as  In 
term  time,  and  may  make  appointments  of  commissioners,  orders  upon  the  re- 
ports of  commissioners,  and  Judgments  of  condemnation  and  for  the  awarding 
and  apportioning  of  damages,  at  any  time  when  It  Is  convenient  so  to  do,  upon 
due  notice  to  the  parties  in  interest,  and  may  make  any  orders  to  expedite  pro- 
ceedings ip  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  effect  as  though  made  In  regular 
term  time  and  in  court  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  or  Judge  to  expedite 
these  proceedings  as  much  as  the  interests  of  Justice  will  warrant. 

Sec.  10.  No  Judgments  entered  In  pursuance  of  this  Act,  apportioning  dam- 
ages among  rival  claimants,  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  the  real  ownership  of  the 
land  efl'ected  thereby  in  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate  of  title. 

Sec  11.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  same  is  hereby  expedited  In  accordance  with  section  two  of  "An  Act 
prescribing  the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  In  the  enactment  of 
laws,"  passed  September  twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sec  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  its  passage. 

Enacted,  November  3,  1904. 


FORECLOSTTRE  OF  XORTGAGE.0 

Code  of  civil  procedure. — Act.  No.  190. 
•  ••••♦♦ 

Sec  254.  Whet^  action  for  foreclosure  of  real  estate  mortgage  must  he  insti- 
tuted,— An  action  for  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage,  or  other  incumbrance,  upon 
real  estate,  or  an  Interest  therein,  must  be  brought  In  the  C^urt  of  First  In- 
stance for  the  province  In  which  the  land,  or  some  part  thereof,  lies. 

Sec  256.  The  complaint  in  an  action  for  foreclosure  of  a  real  estate  mort- 
gage,— In  an  action  for  foreclosure  of  a  real  estate  mortgage,  or  other  incum- 
brance upon  real  estate,  the  complaint  shall  set  forth  the  date,  and  due  execu- 
tion of  the  mortgage,  its  assignments,  if  any,  the  names  and  residences  of  the 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  a  description  of  the  mortgaged  premises,  a  statement 
of  the  date  of  the  note  or  other  obligation  secured  by  the  mortgage,  and  the 
amount  claimed  to  be  unpaid  thereon,  and  the  names  and  residences  of  all 
persons  having  or  claiming  an  interest  in  the  premises  subordinate  In  right  to 
that  of  the  holder  of  the  mortgage,  all  of  whom  shall  be  made  defendants  in 
the  action. 

Sec.  256.  Trial  and  judgment  in  foreclosure  suit. — If  upon  trial  In  such 
action,  the  Court  shall  find  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  complaint  to  be  true.  It 
shall  ascertain  the  amount  due  to  the  plaintiff  upon  the  mortgage  debt  or  obli- 
gation. Including  Interest,  and  costs,  shall  render  Judgment  for  the  sum  so 
found  due,  and  order  that  the  same  be  paid  into  Court,  on  or  before  the  first 
day  of  the  next  term  of  the  Court  Immediately  succeeding  the  one  at  which 
such  order  was  made,  and  that  In  default  of  such  payment,  the  land  shall  be 
sold  to  realize  the  mortgage  debt  and  costs. 

Sec  257.  Sale  of  the  mortgaged  property, — When  the  defendant,  after  being 
directed  to  do  so,  as  provided  in  the  last  preceding  section,  failed  to  pay  the 
principal.  Interest  and  costs,  at  the  time  directed  In  the  order  the  Court  shall 
order  the  property  to  be  sold  in  the  manner  and  under  the  regulations  that 
govern  sales  of  real  estate  under  execution;  but  such  sale  shall  not  affect 
the  rights  of  persons  holding  prior  Incumbrances  upon  the  same  estate,  or  a 


•  See  page  566. 
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part  thereof.  The  sale,  when  confirmed  by  decree  of  the  Ck>urt,  shall  operate 
to  divest  the  rights  of  all  the  parties  to  the  action,  and  to  vest  their  rights 
in  purchaser.  Should  the  Court  decline  to  confirm  the  sale,  for  good  cause 
shown,  and  should  set  it  aside,  it  shall  order  a  re-sale  in  accordance  with  law. 

Sec.  258.  Disposition  of  proceeds, — The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of  mort- 
gaged property,  under  the  regulations  hereinbefore  prescril>ed,  shall  after  de- 
duction of  costs  of  sale,  be  paid  to  the  person  foreclosing  the  mortgage,  and 
when  there  shall  be  any  surplus,  after  paying  off  such  mortgage,  or  other  in- 
cumbrance, the  same  shall  be  paid  to  junior  incumbrances  In  the  order  of 
their  priority,  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Court,  of  If  there  be  no  such  incum- 
brances, or  there  be  a  surplus  after  payment  of  such  Incumbrances,  then  to 
the  mortgagor,  or  his  agent  or  to  the  person  entitled  to  it 

SEa  259.  Disposition  of  proceeds  in  case  the  debt  is  not  all  due. — If  the  d^t 
for  which  the  mortgage  or  incumbrance  was  held,  is  not  all  due,  so  soon  as 
sufficient  of  the  property  has  been  sold  to  pay  the  amount  due,  with  costs, 
the  sale  must  cease;  and  afterwards,  as  often  as  more  becomes  due  for  princi- 
pal or  Interest,  the  Court  may,  on  motion,  order  more  to  be  sold.  But  if  the 
property  cannot  be  sold  in  portions  without  Injury  to  the  parties,  the  whole 
shall  be  ordered  to  be  sold  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  entire  debt  and  costs 
paid,  there  being  a  rebate  of  Interest  where  such  rebate  is  proper. 

Sec.  260.  Judgment  for  balance  after  sale  of  property, — Upon  the  sale  of  any 
real  property,  under  a  decree  for  a  sale  to  satisfy  a  mortgage  or  other  incum- 
brance thereon.  If  there  be  a  balance  due  to  the  complainant,  after  applying 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  the  Court,  upon  motion,  shall  give  a  decree  against 
the  defendant  for  any  such  balance  for  which,  by  the  record  of  the  case,  he 
may  be  personally  liable  to  the  plaintiff  .upon  ^hlch  execution  may  issue  Im- 
mediately if  the  balance  is  all  due  at  the  time  of  the  rendition  of  the  decree, 
otherwise  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  execution  at  such  time  as  the  bal- 
ance remaining  would  have  become  due  by  the  terms  of  the  original  contract 
which  time  shall  be  stated  in  the  decree. 

Sec.  261.  Final  record, — The  final  record  In  the  action  shall  set  forth  In  brief, 
the  petition  and  other  pleadings,  judgment,  orders,  the  proceedings  under  the 
order  of  sale,  and  the  decree  confirming  the  same,  and  the  name  of  the  pur- 
chaser, with  a  description  of  the  estate  by  him  purchased.  A  certified  copy 
of  such  record  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  deeds  for  the 
province  In  which  the  estate  is  situated. 

******* 

Enacted  Aug.  7,  1901. 
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THE  LAND  REGISTRATION  ACT  AS  AMENDED  TO  NOVEKBER  1,  1907. 

[No.  496.] 

AN  ACT  To  provide  for  the  adjudication  and  registration  of  titles  to  lands  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Philippine  CoinmiS' 

sion,  that: 

Section  1.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  shall  be  ''The  Land  Registration 
Act" 

Sec.  2.  (As  amended  hy  Act  No,  659,)  A  court  is  hereby  established  to  be 
called  the  "  Court  of  Land  Registration,"  which  shall  .have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  all  applications  for  the  registration  under  this  Act  of  title  to  land 
or  buildings  or  an  interest  therein  within  the  Philippine  Islands,  with  power 
to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  arising  upon  such  applications,  and  also 
have  Jurisdiction  over  such  other  questions  as  may  come  before  it  under  this 
Act,  subject,  however,  to  the  right  of  appeal,  as  hereinafter  provided.  The 
proceedings  upon  such  applications  shall  be  proceedings  in  rem  against  the 
land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  and  the  decree  shall  operate 
directly  on  the  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon,  and  vest 
and  establish  title  thereto.* 

The  court  shall  hold  its  sittings  in  Manila,  but  may  adjourn  from  time  to 
time  to  such  other  places  as  the  public  convenience  may  require,  and  may 
hold  sessions  at  any  time  in  the  capital  of  any  province.  In  the  city  of  Manila, 
the  Municipal  Board,  and  in  the  provinces,  the  provincial  board,  shall  provide 
suitable  rooms  for  the  sittings  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  in  the  same 
building  with,  or  convenient  to,  the  ofllce  of  the  register  of  deeds. 

All  necessary  books,  printed  blanks,  stationery,  and  oflflce  equipment  neces- 
sary for  conducting  the  business  of  the  court  and  the  clerk  shall  be  paid  for 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.*' 

The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  throughout  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and 
shall  always  be  open,  except  on  Sundays  and  holidays  established  by  law. 
It  shall  be  a  court  of  record,  and  shall  cause  to  be  made  a  seal,  and  to  be 
sealed  therewith  all  orders,  process,  and  papers  made  by  or  proceeding  from  the 
court  and  requiring  a  seal.  All  notices,  orders,  and  process  of  such  court  may 
run  into  any  province  and  be  returnable,  as  the  court  may  direct. 

The  court  shall  from  time  to  time  make  general  rules  and  forms  for  proce- 
dure, conforming  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  practice  in  special  proceedings  in 
Courts  of  First  Instance,  but  subject  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  general  laws.  Such  rules  and  forms  before  taking  effect  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  a  majority  thereof. 

In  this  Act,  except  where  the  context  requires  a  different  construction,  the 
word  "  court "  shall  mean  the  Court  of  Land  Registration. 

Sec.  3.  The  Civil  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  shall  appoint  two  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  one 

•  See  Act  No.  627,  page  479 ;  See  Act  No.  926,  page  462. 
»ActNo.  659: 

Sec.  2.  All  sums  of  money  that  have  been  paid  or  directed  to  be  paid  by  the  city  of 
Manila  for  any  of  the  Items  named  In  the  preceding  section,  for  the  heneflt  of  the  Conrt 
of  Land  Registration,  shall  be  repaid  to  tne  city  of  Manila  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
PhUlppine  Archipelago. 

Bnacted  March  4,  1903. 
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of  whom  shall  be  appointed,  commiBsioned,  and  qualified  as  Jadge  of  the  Court 
of  Land  Registration,  and  the  other  as  associate  Judge  thereof,  each  of  whom 
may  be  removed  by  the  Civil  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  any  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In  this 
section  provided.  Such  further  associate  judges  of  the  Court  of  Land  Regis- 
tration shall  be  appointed  in  the  manner  in  this  section  provided,  as  experience 
shall  prove  to  be  necessary,  but  the  necessity  for  such  additional  Judges  shall 
be  determined  by  act  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

Sec.  4.  (As  amended  by  Acts  Nos,  1648  and  1699,)  The  authority  and  Juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  shall  begin  and  take  effect  as  soon 
as  the  Judges  thereof  are  appointed  and  qualified  in  the  manner  required  by 
law  for  Judicial  officers.  The  court  may  be  held  by  a  single  judge,  and  when 
80  held  shall  have  all  the  authority  and  Jurisdiction  committed  to  said  court. 
Different  sessions  may  be  held  at  the  same  time,  either  in  the  same  province 
or  in  different  provinces,  as  the  Judges  may  decide,  and  they  shall  so  arrange 
sessions  as  to  insure  a  prompt  discharge  of  the  business  of  the  court 

All  cases  arising  in  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  in  the  city  of  Manila 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  regular  judges  of  the  court  by  rotation,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  and  all  cases  arising  in  said  court  outside  of  the  city  of  Manila 
shall  be  assigned  by  districts  to  the  regular  Judges  and  the  Judges  at  large 
of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  performing  the  duties  of  Judges  of  the  Court 
of  Land  Registration.  The  limits  of  said  districts  shall  be  determined  by 
agreement  among  all  of  the  Judges  serving  on  the  court  The  Judge  to  whom 
a  case  is  once  assigned  shall  thereafter  have  exclusive  authority  and  Juris- 
diction therein  unless  and  until  he  shall  be  absent  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  or  shall  have  voluntarily  transferred  such  case  to  another  Judge, 
or  such  transfer  shall  have  been  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Justice:  Provided,  That  any  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  out- 
side of  the  city  of,. Manila  shall,  whenever  directed  in  writing  to  do  so  by 
the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice,  hear  and  make  findings  of  fact  in  land- 
registration  cases  at  the  times  and  places  prescribed  by  law  for  holding 
regular  or  special  terms  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  in  his  Judicial  district 
whenever  any  application  or  applications  under  this  Act  shall  have  be^  duly 
published,  mailed,  and  posted  for  hearing  at  any  such  times  and  places. 
For  the  purposes  of  any  such  hearing  such  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  shall  exercise  all  the  powers  exercised  for  like  purposes  by  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  including  the  power  to  determine  whether  the 
application  has  been  duly  published,  mailed,  and  posted  for  hearing,  and  the 
l)ower  of  adjournment  to  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  convenient,  and, 
after  the  hearing,  such  Judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  shall  return  the 
application  and  all  papers  and  documents  filed  in  connection  therewith  and 
all  evidence  presented  in  support  thereof  or  in  opposition  thereto,  together  with 
his  findings  of  fact,  by  official  messenger  or  registered  mail,  to  the  clerk  in 
Manila,  who  shall  thereupon  transmit  the  papers  and  record  in  the  case  to  the 
Judge  to  whom  the  case  has  been  assigned  for  decision.  Such  Judge  to  whom 
the  case  has  been  assigned  may,  of  his  own  motion,  or  on  motion  for  a  new 
trial  made  by  any  party  to  the  case  on  proper  grounds  and  In  due  time,  reopen 
the  case,  and,  with  the  previous  approval  in  writing  of  the  Secretary  of  Fi- 
nance and  Justice,  return  it  to  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the 
district  in  which  the  findings  of  fact  were  originally  made  for  further  hearing. 
Such  judge  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  shall  thereupon  conduct  such  further 
hearing  and  return  the  application,  papers,  documents,  and  evidence  and  any 
further  findings  of  fact  to  the  clerk  in  Manila  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided,  to  l>e  again  delivered  to  the  Judge  to  whom  the  case  has  be^i  assigned. 
But  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  shall  have  the  same  powers 
of  appointing  referees  in  all  cases  coming  before  them  as  are  conferred  by  law 
upon  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance. 

Sec.  5.  Citations,  orders  of  notice,  and  all  other  process  Issuing  from  the 
court  shall  be  under  the  seal  of  the  oourt  and  signed  by  the  Judge  or  clerk 
thereof,  and  shall  be  served  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  service  of  process 
in  the  Code  of  Procedure  in  Civil  Actions  and  Special  Proceedings,  and  by  the 
officers  therein  designated  as  officers  of  the  court,  unless  otherwise  q;>ecially 
ordered  in  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  {As  amended  hy  Act  No.  1108,)  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  or  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  per- 
form his  duties,  the  associate  Judge  shall  perform  th^n  until  the  vacancy  is 
filled  or  any  disability  is  removed. 
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Any  judge  at  large  of  the  Goart  of  First  Instance,  appointed  by  virtue  of 
Act  Three  hundred  and  ninety-six,  may  likewise  be  required  to  perform  the 
duties  of  judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  in  any  province  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  in  the  city  of  Manila,  when  directed  in  writing  to  do  so  by  the 
Civil  Governor,  in  which  case  his  acts,  proceedings,  and  judgments  shall  be  of 
the  same  validity  as  though  he  were  a  regular  judge  or  associate  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Land  Registration  in  the  city  of  Manila  or  in  the  province  in  which 
he  shall  perform  such  duties.  In  case  such  order  is  given,  the  judge  perform- 
ing duties  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  shall  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  traveling  expenses  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  he 
would  receive  if  performing  the  duties  of  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  E^rst 
Instance.** 

Sec.  7.  {As  amended  by  Act  No.  ISJ^S.)  There  shall  be  a  cleric  and  an  assist- 
ant clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Attomey-Goieral,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice. 
The  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  shall  perform  their  duties  imder  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  senior  judge  of  the  court  and  may  be  removed  from  office 
for  cause  by  said  senior  judge. 

"The  clerk  shall  have  authority,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Law  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Attorney-General,  to  appoint  and 
employ  the  necessary  deputies,  assistants,  clerks,  translators,  stenographers, 
typewriters,  messengers,  and  other  subordinate  employees  which  may  be 
authorized  by  law. 

**  The  assistant  clerk  shall  act  as  chief  deputy  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  and 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  senior  judge 
or  the  clerk  of  the  court.  In  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  clerk,  the 
assistant  clerk  shall  perform  the  duties  of  clerk  until  the  vacancy  is  filled  or 
the  disability  is  removed :  Provided^  however^  That  any  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Land  Registration  having  jurisdiction  over  any  particular  case  may  issue  such 
orders  to  the  clerk  with  reference  to  such  case  as  he-  may  deem  proper,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  senior  judge,  and  the  clerk  shall  comply  therewith. 

Sbc.  8.  {As  amended  hy  Act  No,  1648.)  Bxcept  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
the  clerk  shall  have  the  custody  and  control,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
s&iior  judge  of  the  court,  of  all  papers  and  documents  filed  with  him  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  shall  carefully  number  and  index  the  same,  ^id 
papers  and  documents  shall  be  kept  in  the  city  of  Manila,  in  an  office  to  be 
called  the  "Land  Registration  Office,"  which  shall  be  In  the  same  building  as 
the  Court  of  Land  Registration  or  near  said  building. 

•NoTs: 

[No.  1153.] 

AN  ACT  Providing  that  certain  dntles  In  relation  to  the  Bureau  of  Jostice  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Insular  Treasury,  now  required  hv  law  to  he  performed  hy  the  Civil 
Governor,  shall  he  performed  hy  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice. 

By  authority  of  tho  United  State;  he  U  enacted  hy  the  Philiffpine  Oommiseion,  ttiat: 

SscnoN  1.  The  following  administrative  acts  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Insular  Treasury,  now  authorised  by  law  to  he  performed  hy  the 
Civil  Governor,  shall  hereafter  he  perfbrmed  hy  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice: 


(l)  To  issue  an  order  naming  the  judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  and  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  who  snail  remain  on  duty  during  court  vacation,  and 
to  direct  any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  who  is  assigned  to  vacation  duty, 
when  in  his  judgment  the  emergency  shall  so  require,  to  hold  during  the  vacation 
period  a  special  term  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  In  any  district,  either  to  hear  civil 
or  criminal  causes  and  to  enter  final  judgment  therein*  as  provided  in  section  one  of 
-      -       -  - y-slx; 


Act  Numbered  Ten  hundred  and  flfty-slx;  and  likewise  to  assign  five  months'  vacation 
'udge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  or  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  as 
ed  In  the  section  and  Act  last  named;  likewise  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  to 
of  the  Court  of  Customs  Apneals  and  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  a  duty 


to  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  or  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  as 

'Ided  In  the  section  and  Act  '--" '' -  '"- — '—   "- "  ' '"  '^ "- 

of  the  Court  of  Customs  Ai 

JB  now  not  clearly  provided  for  by  ( 

(m)  To  require  a  ju^e  at  large  of  the  Court  of  First  Instance  to  perform  the  duties 


J  provided  In  the  section  and  Act  last  named;  likewise  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  to 
udges  of  the  Court  of  Customs  Apneals  and  of  the  Court  of  La;  "  ~     "         * 
which  Is  now  not  clearly  provided  for  bv  existing  law. 


of  judge  of  tne  Court  of  Land  Registration  In  any  province  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
or  In  toe  city  of  Manila,  as  provided  In  section  six  or  Act  Numbered  Four  hundred  and 
ninety-six,  as  amended  by  section  one  of  Act  Numbered  Eleven  hundred  and  eight. 

Sbc.  2.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  passage  of 
the  same  Is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  **An  Act  prescribing 
the  order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  In  the  enactment  of  laws,"  passed  September 
twenty-sixth,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sbc.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Its  passage. 

Enacted,  May  11,  1904. 
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The  clerk  shall  attend  the  sessions  of  the  court  and  keep  a  docket  of  all 
causes,  and  he  shall  affix  the  seal  of  the  court  to  all  process  or  papers  proceed* 
ing  therefrom  and  requiring  a  seal. 

When  an  application  is  published  for  hearing  at  the  time  and  place  for  hold- 
ing a  regular  or  special  term  of  the  CJourt  of  First  Instance,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion four  of  this  Act,  the  clerk  shall  immediately  send  the  original  application, 
and  all  papers  and  documents  filed  in  connection  therewith,  by  official  messen- 
ger or  registered  mail,  to  the  judge  of  the  CJourt  of  First  Instance  who  Is  to 
conduct  the  hearing. 

Sec.  9.  (As  amended  by  Act  No.  809.)  The  clerk  may  act  in  the  city  of  Manila 
and  in  any  province,  and  after  land  has  been  registered  under  this  Act  he  may 
make  all  memoranda  affecting  the  title,  and  enter  and  issue  certificates  of  title 
as  provided  herein. 

The  clerk  and  assistant  clerk  of  the  court,  and  any  deputy  thereof  acting 
as  clerk  during  an  adjourned  session  of  the  court  in  any  province,  are  herein 
made  ex  officio  notaries  public  and  are  authorized  to  perform  within  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  all  the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  notary  public. 

Sec.  10.  (As  amended  by  Acta  Nos.  614  and  1699.)  There  shall  be  a  register 
of  deeds  in  the  city  of  Manila, and  one  in  each  province.  The  register  of  deeds 
for  the  city  of  Manila  shall  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  four  thousand  pesos  per 
annum  and  removed  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  appointment  and  removal 
of  judges  by  section  three.  The  provincial  flscals  and  the  attorney  for  the 
Moro  Province  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  register  of  deeds  in  their  respec- 
tive provinces.  The  duties  of  the  register  of  deeds  in  the  Provinces  of  Benguet, 
Nueva  VIzcaya,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  Zambales,  Palawan,  and  Agusan  shall  be  per- 
formed by  the  respective  provincial  treasurers  of  said  provinces. »  The  regis- 
ters of  deeds,  after  any  land  within  their  respective  districts  has  been  registered 
under  this  Act,  shall  have  the  same  authority  as  the  clerk  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Land 
Registration  to  make  all  memoranda  affecting  the  title  of  such  land,  and  to 
enter  and  Issue  new  certificates  of  title  as  provided  herein,  and  to  affix  the  seal 
of  the  court  to  such  certificates  and  duplicate  certificates  of  title;  but  in  exe- 
cuting the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  rasters  of  deeds  shall  be  subject  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity throughout  the  Islands,  and  their  official  designation  shall  be  raster 
of  deeds  for  the  province  or  for  the  city  of  Manila,  in  which  their  duties  are 
to  be  performed,  as  the  case  may  be.<» 

Sec.  11.  (As  amended  by  Act  No.  1699.)  The  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land 
Registration  and  all  registers  of  deeds  shall  be  sworn  before  any  official  author- 
iaed  to  administer  oaths,  and  a  record  thereof  shall  be  made  in  the  records  of 
the  court  They  shall  each  give  a  bond  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  court 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  official  duties,  before  entering  upon  the 
same.  The  judge  and  the  associate  judges  and  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land 
Registration  and  all  registers  of  deeds  will  have  power  to  administer  oaths 
in  all  matters  and  cases  in  which  an  oath  is  required,  whether  pertaining  to 
the  registration  of  lands  or  otherwise.  The  clerk  and  his  deputy  and  all  regis- 
ters of  deeds  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  moneys  received,  as  fees  or 
otherwise,  which  shall  be  subject  to  examination  by  the  Insular  Auditor  In  the 
city  of  Manila  and  by  the  district  auditors  in  the  several  provinces,  and  to  revi- 
sion thereof  by  the  Insular  Auditor,  and  they  shall  pay  over  such  moneys  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  month  to  the  Insular  Treasurer,  except  such  moneys 
as  are  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of  this  Act 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  city  of 
Manila,  or  his  absence  or  disability,  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land  R^stra- 
tion  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  register.  In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  provincial  fiscal  or  that  of  the  attorney  for  the  Moro  Province,  or  their  ab- 
sence or  disability,  the  deputy  fiscal  or  assistant  attorn^,  or.  If  there  Is  no 
deputy  or  assistant,  the  provincial  treasurer,  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
register  of  deeds.  The  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  and  all  regis- 
ters of  deeds  may  require  a  bond  of  indemnification  from  all  deputies,  assist- 
ants, and  employees  in  their  respective  offices.    The  register  of  deeds  for  the 

•Act  No.  1288,  enacted  Jan.  28,  1905. 

Sbction  1.  Registers  of  deeds  and  provincial  treasurers  who  are  performing  the  duties 
of  registers  of  deeds  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  perform  the  duties  of  com- 
mercial registers  as  defined  in  Title  Two  of  the  Code  of  Commerce:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  registers  of  deeds  shall  not  be  required  to  register  vessels  or  to  keep  a  register 
of  vessels  as  required  in  said  title. 
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city  of  Manila  may  appoint  such  deputies,  assistants,  clerlss,  stoiographers, 
and  translators  as  may  be  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  12.  (As  amended  hy  Acta  No.  100  and  1108  repealed  by  Act  No.  1699.) 

Sec  13.  {As  amended  by  Acts  Nos.  80Q,  1108,  1312  and  1699.)  The  salary 
of  the  judge  of  the  Ck)urt  of  Land  Registration  shall  be  ten  thousand  pesos  per 
annum,  and  that  of  the  associate  judge  shall  be  nine  thousand  pesos  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  shall  be  five  thousand  pesos  per  annum ;  the 
salary  of  any  associate  judge  appointed  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and 
five,  under  this  Act  shall  be  eight  thousand  pesos  per  annum  for  the  first  two 
years  of  service,  and  thereafter  nine  thousand  pesos  per  annum. 

Ail  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  court,  including  those  for  necessary  inter- 
preters, translators,  stenographers,  typewriters,  and  other  employees,  as  well 
as  those  of  deputy  or  assistant  clerks  duly  authorized,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
Insular  Treasury,  but  the  salary  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  city  of  Manila 
and  of  all  of  his  deputies,  assistants  of  clerks  duly  authorized  and  appointed, 
and  all  the  expenses  of  every  kind  Incident  to  the  office  of  register  of  deeds, 
including  necessary  books  and  stationery,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  respective 
provincial  treasuries  or  out  of  the  Insular  Treasury  from  funds  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Manila,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  fees  payable  under  this  Act  for 
the  services  of  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Insular  Treasury.  All  fees  payable  under  this  Act  for  the  services  of  the 
register  of  deeds  or  his  deputy  or  clerks,  including  those  for  entry  of  original 
certificate  of  title,  issuing  all  duplicates  thereof,  for  the  registration  of  instru- 
m^its,  making  and  attesting  copies  of  memorandum  on  instruments,  for  filing 
and  registering  adverse  claims,  for  entering  statement  of  change  of  residence 
or  post-office,  for  entering  any  note  on  registration  book,  for  registration  of  a 
suggestion  of  death  or  notice  of  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  or  the 
like,  for  the  registration  of  a  discharge  of  a  lease  or  a  mortgage  or  Instrument 
creating  an  incumbrance,  for  the  registration  of  any  levy  or  any  discbarge  or 
dissolution  of  attachment  or  levy  or  of  any  certificate  of  or  receipt  for  payment 
of  taxes  or  a  notice  of  any  pending  action,  of  a  judgment  or  decreee,  for  in- 
dorsing of  any  mortgage  lien  or  other  instrument,  memorandum  of  partition, 
certified  copies  of  registered  instruments,  shall  be  paid  into  the  appropriate 
provincial  treasury  or  into  the  Insular  Treasury  for  the  city  of  Manila,  as 
title  case  may  be. 

All  fees  payable  under  this  Act  for  services  by  sheriff  or  other  officer  shall 
be  paid  to  the  officer  or  person  ^titled  thereto. 

Registers  of  deeds  shall  pay  over  to  the  provincial  treasury  or  to  the  Insular 
Treasury,  as  the  case  may  be^  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  month,  all  funds 
received  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.<» 

Sec.  14.  (As  amended  by  Acts  No.  1108  and  IW')  Every  order,  decision,  and 
decree  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  an  order,  decision,  decree,  or  Judgment  of  a  Court 
of  First  Instance  might  be  reviewed,  and  for  that  purpose  sections  one  hundred 
and  forty-one,  one  hundred  and  forty-two,  one  hundred  and  forty-three,  four 
himdred  and  ninety-six,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  (except  that  portion 
thereof  relating  to  assessors),  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  five  hundred,  five 
hundred  and  one,  fire  hundred  and  two,  five  hundred  and  three,  five  hundred 
and  four,  five  hundred  and  five,  five  hundred  and  six,  five  hundred  and  seven, 
five  hundred  and  eight,  five  hundred  and  nine,  five  hundred  and  eleven,  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve,  five  hundred  and  thirteen,  five  hundred  and  fourteen,  five 
hundred  and  fifteen,  five  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  ninety,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  a  Code 
of  Procedure  in  Civil  Actions  and  Special  Proceedings  in  the  Philippine  Islands," 
are  made  applicable  to  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration 
and  to  a  review  thereof  by  the  Supreme  Court,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section :  Provided,  htnoever.  That  no  certificates  of  title  shall  be  issued 

•Act  No.  1699— Enacted  Aug.  30,  1907. 


Sbc.  11.  In  Ilea  of  one  examiner  of  titles  for  the  city  of  Manila,  which  position  Is  by 
Jiis  Act  abolished,  autboritv  is  hereby  given  for  the  employment  by  the  Court  of  Land 
Registration  of  a  cleric  of  class  eight,  and  the  sum  of  toree  thousand  pesos,  which  was 


appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  the  examiner  of  titles  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Act  Numbered  Sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  is  hereby  made  available 
for  the  payment  of  the  salary  of  such  clerk  so  authorized  to  be  employed. 

Sbc.  12.  Section  twelve  of  Act  Numbered  Four  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Acts  Numbered 
Six  hundred  and  six.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Nine  hundred  and  ninety-one,  and 
Bleven  hundred  and  seven,  and  section  sixty  of  Act  Numbered  Nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
■Iz,  and  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
•  e 
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by  the  Ck>urt  of  Land  Registration  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  for 
perfecting  a  bill  of  exceptions  for  filing :  And  provided  further.  That  the  Ck>iirt 
of  Land  Registration  may  grant  a  new  trial  in  any  case  that  has  not  passed 
to  the  Supreme  CJourt,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances  provided 
In  sections  one  hundred  and  forty-five^  one  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  ninety :  And  provided 
alsot  That  the  certificates  of  judgment  to  be  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
cases  passing  to  it  from  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  shall  be  certified  to 
the  clerk  of  the  last  named  court  as  well  as  the  copies  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court :  And  provided  also,  That  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  to  bo  printed 
no  testimony  or  exhibits  shall  be  printed  except  such  limited  portions  thereof 
as  are  necessary  to  enable  the  Supreme  Court  to  understand  the  points  of  law 
reserved.  The  original  testimony  and  exhibits  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  And  provided  further.  That  the  period  within  which  the 
litigating  parties  must  file  their  appeals  and  bills  of  exceptions  against  the  final 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  shall  be  thirty  days,  counting  from 
the  date  on  which  the  party  received  a  copy  of  the  decision,  which  period  nmy, 
In  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in  writing  be  extended  to  sixty  days  if  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cases  was  had  in  the  provinces,  or  if  they  relate  to  lands  situated 
outside  of  the  city  of  Manila.<> 

Where  the  associate  judges,  or  the  judge  and  an  associate  judge,  sitting 
together  in  any  proceeding  in  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  shall  disagree 
as  to  any  decision,  they  shall  certify  the  fact  of  their  disagreement  and  the 
record  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Islands,  which  shall  thereupon  proceed 
to  examine  the  case  and  issue  a  mandate  to  the  Court  of  Land  Registration 
as  to  the  judgment  that  should  be  rendered. 

Sec.  15.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  on  appeal,  the  clerk  of  the  appel- 
late court  in  which  final  decision  was  made  shall  certify  to  the  Court  of  I^nd 
Registration  the  final  decision  on  the  appeal,  and  the  Court  of  Land  Registration 
shall  enter  the  final  decree  in  the  case,  in  accordance  with  the  certificate  of  the 
clerk  of  the  appellate  court  in  which  final  decision  was  made. 

Sec.  16.  If  the  party  appealing  does  not  prosecute  his  appeal  within  the  time 
limited,  the  original  order,  decision,  or  decree  shall  stand  as  if  no  appeal  had 
been  taken. 

Sec  17.  {As  amended  by  Acts  Nos,  1108,  1648  and  1680.)  The  Court  of  Land 
Registration,  in  all  matters  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction,  may  enforce  its 
orders,  judgments,  or  decrees  in  tlie  same  manner  as  orders,  judgments,  and 
decrees  are  enforced  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  Including  a  writ  of  posses- 
sion directing  the  governor  or  sheriff  of  any  province,  or  the  sheriff  of  the  city 
of  Manila,  to  place  the  applicant  in  possession  of  the  property  covered  by  a 
decree  of  the  court  in  his  favor;  and,  upon  the  request  of  the  judge  of  the 
court  of  Land  R**gistratlon,  the  governor  or  sheriff  of  any  province  or  the 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  Manila,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  assign  a  deputy  to  attend 
the  sittings  of  the  court  In  that  province  or  city ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  court  and  enforcing  good  order  In  and  about  the  court 
room,  the  provincial  governor  Is  hereby  authorized  to  designate  a  provincial 
guard  or  a  member  of  the  municipal  police  of  the  town  In  which  the  court  is 

•Nora: 

[Act  No.  1648.] 


Registration,  either  uiirty  in  interest  mav,  within  tbir&  days  after  the  decision  is  ren- 
dered by  such  Judge,  petition  the  court  in  banc,  consisting  of  all  the  Judges  serving  on 
the  court,  or  at  least  three  of  said  Judges,  for  a  rehearing  of  the  case,  and,  if  it  shall 
appear  to  such  court  in  banc  that  the  decision  on  which  a  rehearing  is  asked  Is  In  con- 
flict with  any  previous  decision  of  the  court,  or  of  an/  judge  thereof,  or  with  any  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  these  Islands,  or  of  any  other  competent  appellate 
tribunal,  then  the  court  in  banc,  may,  in  Its  discretion,  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  its 
members,  grant  the  rehearing  petitioned  for,  annul  the  decision  of  the  single  Judge,  and 
rehear  the  case  sitting  in  banc;  and  the  decision  of  the  court  in  banc  shall  oe  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  in  the  case,  and  may  be  regularly  appealed  from 
as  In  other  cases. 

Sbc.  9.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  this  Act  are  hereby,  to  that  extent, 
repealed. 

Sec.  10.  The  public  good  requiring  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill,  the  passage  of 
the  same  Is  hereby  expedited  in  accordance  with  section  two  of  **An  Act  prescribing  the 
order  of  procedure  by  the  Commission  In  the  enactment  of  laws,**  passed  September 
twenty-six,  nineteen  hundred. 

Sbc.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  eflTect  on  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven. 

Enacted,  May  10,  1007. 
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held ;  or  if  none  such  is  available,  to  appoint  a  bailiff,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed 
twenty-five  pesos  per  month,  to  be  paid  from  the  provincial  treasury,  for  such 
time  as  the  court  may  be  in  session  in  said  province. 

The  Court  of  Land  Registration,  in  all  matters  over  which  it  has  jurisdiction, 
may  issue  an  injunction  for  the  protection  of  either  or  any  of  the  parties  in 
Interest  in  the  following  cases : 

(1)  When  it  appears  by  the  application,  by  verified  petition,  or  by  affidavits 
that  the  commission  or  continuance  of  some  act  during  the  proceedings  for 
registration  of  title  would  produce  wa&te  or  great  or  Irreparable  Injury  to  the 
subject-matter  of  the  registration  proceedings. 

(2)  When  it  appears  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings  that  either  or 
any  of  the  parties  in  interest  is  doing,  or  is  about  to  do,  or  is  threatening  to 
do,  or  is  procuring  or  suffering  to  be  done,  some  act  in  violation  or  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  rights  of  another  party  to  the  action  respecting  the  subject-matter 
of  the  proceedings  and  tending  to  render  the  judgment  ineffectual. 

EbLcept  as  herein  provided,  preliminary  and  permanent  injunctions  shall  be 
obtained,  enforced,  dissolved,  or  modified  in  the  same  manner  as  such  in- 
junctions are  obtained,  enforced,  dissolved,  or  modified  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure.® 

SEa  18.  Costs  shall  be  taxed  in  contested  cases  in  the  Court  of  Land  Registra- 
tion in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  itons  of  cost  as  in  Courts  of  First 
Instance,  where  no  different  provision  is  made. 

ORIGINAL  BEGISTBATION. 

Sec.  19.  (As  amended  by  Acts  Nos,  809  and  1108.)  Application  for  registra- 
tion of  title  may  be  made  by  the  following  persons,  namely : 

First.  The  person  or  persons  claiming,  singly  or  collectively,  to  own  the 
legal  estate  in  fee  simple. 

Second.  The  person  or  persons  claiming,  singly  or  collectively,  to  have  the 
power  of  appointing  or  disposing  of  the  legal  estate  in  fee  simple. 

Third.  The  person  or  persons  claiming,  singly  or  collectively,  to  own  or  hold 
any  land  under  a  possessory  information  title,  acquired  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Mortgage  Law  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  general  regulations  for 
the  execution  of  same. 

Fourth.  Infants  or  other  persons  under  disability  may  make  application 
by  their  legally  appointed  guardians,  but  the  person  in  whose  behalf  the  appli- 
cation is  made  shall  be  named  as  applicant  by  the  guardian. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  of 
any  province  or  municipality  therein,  may  make  application  through  any  agency 
by  it  respectively  and  duly  authorized.  Foreign  corporations  may  apply  for 
and  secure  registration  of  title  to  lands  In  the  name  of  the  corporation,  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  applied  or  to  be  applied  to  domestic  corporations. 
Article  eighteen  of  the  royal  decree  of  February  thirteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-four,  concerning  the  adjustment  and  sale  of  public  lands  in  the 
Fibilippine  Islands,  and  article  seventy-seven  of  the  regulations  for  the  execution 
of  the  same,  together  with  any  other  provision  or  provisions  of  existing  law 
limiting  or  prohibiting  the  holding  of  land  In  the  Philippine  Islands  by  aliens 
or  by  foreign  associations,  companies,  or  commercial  bodies,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Fifth.  Corporations  may  make  application  by  any  officer  duly  authorized  by 
vote  of  the  directors. 

In  case  no  examiner  of  titles  has  been  appointed  for  a  judicial  district,  or 
in  other  cases  where  such  action  is  deemed  advisable,  the  Secretary  of  Finance 
and  Justice  may  issue  an  order  that  the  register  of  deeds  or  the  provincial  fiscal 
of  any  province  shall  perform  the  duties  of  examiner  of  titles  within  his 
province,  either  permanently  or  until  a  regular  examiner  of  titles  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  judicial  district  within  which  the  province  lies;  such  order 
may  be  revoked  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice.  In  case 
such  order  is  issued,  the  register  of  deeds  or  the  provincial  fiscal,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  be  entitled,  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  as  register  of  deeds 
or  as  fiscal,  to  receive  from  the  clerk  of  the  court  one-half  the  fee  of  five 
dollars  provided  by  law  for  an  examination  of  title,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  fee  and  the  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  land  shall  be  paid  into  the 

Note: 

•  Act  No.  1680. 

Sk.  4.  All  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Insular  Treasury,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  thirteen  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law. 

The  court  is  authorized  to  detail  an  examiner  of  titles  appointed  for  one 
judicial  district  to  perform  duties  in  another  district  whenever  in  its  judgment 
the  public  interest  will  be  served  thereby. 

The  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  and  the  d^k  of  the  court  or 
any  deputy  thereof,  and  the  examiners  of  titles.  In  going  to  and  from  their 
respective  places  of  residence  to  other  provinces  upon  the  business  of  the  court, 
shall  be  allowed  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  actual 
subsistence  expenses,  the  latter  not  to  exceed  two  dollars,  mon^  of  the  United 
States,  per  day.  When  transportation  by  steamship,  Government  tran^mrt, 
or  otherwise  Includes  subsistence,  no  per  diem  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  for 
such  {Portion  of  the  journey. 

But  the  authority  given  to  the  foregoing  five  classes  of  persons  is  subject 
to  the  following  provisos: 

(a)  That  one  or  more  taiants  for  a  term  of  years  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
make  application  except  Jointly  with  those  claiming  the  reversionary  int^^eat 
in  the  property  which  makes  up  the  fee  simple  at  common  law. 

(h)  That  a  mortgagor  shall  not  make  application  without  the  consent  in  writ- 
ing of  the  mortgagee. 

(c)  That  a  married  woman  shall  not  make  application  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  her  husband  unless  she  holds  the  land  as  h^  separate  property  or 
has  a  power  to  appoint  the  same  in  fee  simple,  or  has  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
court  authorizing  her  to  deal  with  her  real  estate  as  though  she  were  sole 
and  unmarried. 

(d)  That  one  or  more  tenants  claiming  undivided  shares  less  than  a  fee 
simple  in  the  whole  land  described  in  the  application  shall  not  make  application 
except  Jointly  with  the  other  tenant  owning  undivided  shares,  so  that  the  whoJe 
fee  shall  be  represented  in  the  action. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisos,  if  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  ly^om 
the  land  described  in  the  application  does  not  consent  to  the  making  of  the 
application,  It  may  be  entered  nevertheless  and  the  title  registered  subject  to 
such  mortgage,  which  may  be  dealt  with  or  foreclosed  as  if  the  land  subject 
to  such  mortgage  had  not  been  registered.  But  the  decree  of  registration  in 
such  case  shall  state  that  registration  is  made  subject  to  such  mortgage,  describ- 
ing it,  and  shall  provide  that  no  subsequent  certificate  shall  be  Issued  aiid 
no  further  papers  registered  relating  to  such  land  after  a  foreclosure  of  such 
mortgage. 

Instruments  known  as  pacto  de  retro,  made  under  sections  fifteen  hundred 
and  seven  and  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Spanish  Civil  Code  in  force 
in  these  Islands,  may  be  registered  under  this  Act,  and  application  for  registra- 
tion thereof  may  be  made  by  the  owner  who  executed  the  p<icto  de  retro  sale 
under  the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  manner  as  mortgagors  are  author- 
ized to  make  application  for  registration. 

Sec.  20.  The  application  may  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land 
Registration,  or  with  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  province  or  city  In  which  the 
land  or  any  portion  thereof  lies.  Upon  filing  his  application  the  applicant  shall 
forthwith  cause  to  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  for  said  city  or  province 
a  memorandum  stating  that  application  for  registration  has  t>e^i  filed,  and  the 
date  and  place  of  filing,  and  a  copy  of  the  description  of  the  land  contained  in 
the  application.  This  memorandum  shall  be  recorded  and  indexed  by  the  register 
with  the  records  of  deeds.  Each  register  of  deeds  shall  also  keep  an  index  of 
all  applications  in  his  province  or  city,  and,  In  every  case  wh«*e  the  application 
is  filed  with  him,  shall  transmit  the  same,  with  the  papers  and  plans  filed  there- 
with, and  such  memorandum  when  recorded,  to  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land 
Registration. 

Sec.  21.  {As  amended  hy  Acta  Nos.  809  and  1108.)  The  application  shall  be  hi 
writing,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  the  applicant,  or  by  some  person  duly  au- 
thorized in  his  behalf.  All  oaths  required  by  this  Act  may  be  administered  by 
any  ofiicer  authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  If  there 
is  more  than  one  applicant,  the  application  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  and 
in  behalf  of  each.  It  shall  contain  a  description  of  the  land  and  shall  state 
whether  the  applicant  is  married ;  and,  if  married,  the  name  of  the  wife  or 
husband;  and,  if  unmarried,  whether  he  or  she  has  been  married,  and,  if  so, 
when  and  how  the  married  relation  terminated.  If  by  divorce,  when,  where^ 
and  by  what  court  the  divorce  was  granted.    It  abali  also  etate  the  name  In 
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full  and  the  addreBs  of  the  applicant,  and  also  tlie  names  and  addresses  of  aU 
occupants  of  the  land  and  of  all  adjoining  owners,  if  known;  and»  if  not  known, 
it  shall  state  what  search  has  been  made  to  find  them.  It  may  be  in  form  as 
follows : 

United  States  of  America,  Philippine  Islands. 

To  the  Honorable  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration: 

1  (or  we),  the  undersigned,  hereby  apply  to  have  the  land  hereinafter  de- 
scribed brought  under  the  operations  of  the  Land  Registration  Act,  and  to  have 
my  (or  our)  title  therein  registered  and  confirmed.  And  I  (or  we)  declare: 
(1)  That  I  am  (or  we  are)  the  owner  (or  owners)  in  fee  simple  (or  by  pos- 
sessory information  title)  of  a  certain  parcel  of  land  with  the  buildings  (If 
any;  if  not,  strike  out  the  words  "with  the  buildings**),  situated  in  (here 
Insert  accurate   description).     (2)  That   said   land   at   the   last   assessment 

tor  taxation  was  assessed  at dollars;  and  the  buildings  (if  any) 

at dollars.  (8)  That  I  (or  we)  do  not  know  of  any  mortgage  or  in- 
cumbrance affecting  said  land,  or  that  any  other  person  has  any  estate  or 
interest  therein,  legal  or  equitable,  in  possession,  remainder,  reversion,  or  ex- 
pectancy (if  any,  add  "  other  than  as  follows,"  and  set  forth  each  clearly).  (4) 
That  I  (or  we)  obtained  title  (If  by  deed,  state  name  of  grantor,  date  and  place' 
of  record,  and  file  the  deed  or  state  reason  for  not  filing.    If  In  any  other  way, 

«tate  it).    (6)  That  said  land  is occupied  (if  occupied,  state  name  in  full 

and  place  of  residence  and  post-ofiSce  address  of  occupant  and  the  nature  of  his 
occupancy.  If  unoccupied,  insert  "not").  (6)  That  the  names  and  addresses 
so  far  as  known  to  me  (or  us)  of  the  owners  of  all  lands  adjoining  the  above 
land  are  as  follows  (same  directions  as  above).  (7)  That  I  am  (or  we  are) 
married.  (Follow  literally  the  directions  given  in  the  prior  portions  of  this 
section.)  (8)  That  my  (or  our)  full  name  (or  names),  residence  and  post- 
office  address  is  (or  are)  as  follows: 


Dated  this day  of in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 

( Signature) 


(Schedule  of  documents.) 

UNITED   states  OF  AMERICA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Province  (or  city)  of (date). 

Then  personally  appeared  the  above-named 

known  to  me  to  be  the  signer  (or  signers)  of  the  foregoing  application,  and 
made  oath  that  the  statements  therein,  so  far  as  made  of  his  (or  their)  own 
knowledge,  are  true,  and  so  far  as  made  upon  information  and  belief,  tbat  he 
(or  they)  believe  them  to  be  true.    The  cedula  certificate—  of  the  applicant 

(or  applicants,  or  representative)  was  exhibited  to  me,  being  No. ,  issued 

at ,  dated ,  19— 

Before  me, 


(Notary  public  or  other  official  authorized  to  adminiater  oaths.) 

Sec.  22.  If  the  applicant  is  not  a  resident  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  he  shall 
file  with  his  application  a  paper  appointing  an  agent  residing  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  giving  his  name  In  full,  and  his  post-office  address,  and  shall  therein 
agree  that  the  service  of  any  legal  process  in  proceedings  under  or  growing  out 
of  the  application  shall  be  of  the  same  legal  effect  if  served  upon  the  agent  as 
if  upon  the  applicant  if  within  the  Philippine  Islands.  If  the  agent  dies  or 
becomes  insane,  or  removes  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  applicant  shall  at 
once  make  another  appointment ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  the  court  may  dismiss 
the  application. 

Sec.  23.  Amendments  to  the  application,  including  Joinder,  substitution,  or 
discontinuing  as  to  parties,  shall  be  allowed  by  the  court  at  any  time  upon  terms 
that  are  just  and  reasonable.  But  all  amoidments  shall  be  in  writing,  signed 
and  sworn  to  like  the  original. 

Seo.  24.  (As  amended  hy  Act  No,  J 108.)  The  application  may  include  two  or 
more  contiguous  parcels  of  land,  or  two  or  more  parcels  constituting  one  hold- 
ing under  one  and  the  same  title,  if  within  the  same  province  or  city,  and  like- 
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wise  two  or  more  parcels  constituting  one  holding  and  within  the  same  province 
or  city,  though  not  under  one  and  the  same  title,  nor  contiguous,  in  cases  where 
neither  of  the  several  parcels  of  land  included  in  the  one  application  exceeds 
one  hundred  dollars  in  value.  But  two  or  more  persons  claiming  in  the  same 
parcels  different  interests,  wliich,  collectively,  make  up  the  legal  estate  in  fee 
simple  in  each  parcel,  shall  not  join  in  one  application  for  more  than  one  parcel, 
unless  their  interests  are  alike  in  each  and  every  parcel.  The  court  may  at  any 
time  order  an  application  to  be  amended  by  striking  out  one  or  more  parcels, 
or  by  severance  of  the  application. 

Sec.  25.  If  the  application  described  the  land  as  bounded  on  a  public  or  pri- 
vate way  or  road,  it  shall  state  whether  or  not  the  applicant  claims  any  and 
what  land  within  the  limits  of  the  way  or  road,  and  whether  the  applicant 
desires  to  have  the  line  of  the  way  or  road  determined. 

Sec.  26.  The  applicant  shall  file  with  the  application  a  plan  of  the  land,  and 
all  original  muniments  of  title  within  his  control  mentioned  in  the  schedule 
of  documents,  such  original  muniments  to  be  produced  b^ore  the  examiner  or 
the  court  at  the  hearing  when  required.  When  an  application  is  dismissed  or 
discontinued,  the  applicant  may,  with  the  cons^t  of  the  court,  withdraw  such 
original  muniments  of  title. 

Sec.  27.  When  an  application  is  made  subject  to  an  existing  recorded  mortgage, 
the  holder  of  which  has  consented  thereto,  or  to  a  recorded  lease,  or  when  the 
registration  Is  to  be  made  subject  to  such  mortgage  or  lease  executed  after  the 
time  of  the  application  and  before  the  date  of  the  transcription  of  the  decree, 
the  applicant  shall,  if  required  by  the  court,  file  a  certified  copy  of  such  mort- 
gage or  lease,  and  shall  cause  the  original,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  a 
certified  copy  thereof  to  be  presented  for  registration  before  the  decree  of  regis- 
tration is  entered,  and  no  registration  fee  shall  be  charged  for  registering  such 
original  mortgage  or  lease  or  such  certified  copy. 

Sec.  28.  The  court  may  by  general  rule  require  facts  to  be  stated  in  the  appli- 
cation in  addition  to  those  prescribed  by  this  Act,  and  not  inconsistent  there- 
with, and  may  require  the  filing  of  any  additional  papers. 

Sec  20.  After  the  filing  of  the  application  and  before  registration  the  land 
therein  described  may  be  dealt  with  and  instruments  relating  thereto  shall  be 
recorded,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  application  had  been  made;  but  all  in- 
struments left  for  record  relating  to  such  land  shall  be  indexed  in  the  usual 
manner  in  the  registry  index  and  also  in  the  index  of  applications.  As  soon  as 
an  application  is  disposed  of,  the  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration  shall 
make  a  memorandum  stating  the  disposition  of  the  case  and  shall  send  the  same 
to  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  proper  province  or  city,  who  shall  record  and 
index  it  with  the  records  of  deeds  and  In  the  index  of  applications.  If  the  pro- 
ceedings upon  the  application  end  in  a  decree  of  registration  of  title,  the  land 
included  therein  shall,  as  soon  as  said  decree  is  transcribed,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided in  section  forty-one,  become  registered  land,  and  thereafter  no  deeds  or 
other  instruments  relating  solely  to  such  land  shall  be  recorded  with  the  records 
of  deeds,  but  shall  be  registered  in  the  registration  book  and  filed  and  indexed 
with  records  and  documents  relating  to  registered  lands. 

Sec.  30.  (As  amended  by  Acta  Noft.  1648  and  1699.)  If  the  application  is  filed 
with  the  cJerk,  he  shall  forthwith  forward  it  by  registered  mail  to  the  register 
of  deeds  of  the  province  or  city  in  which  the  land  or  any  portion  thereof  lies. 
Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  application,  whether  from  the  applicant  or 
the  clerk,  the  register  of  deeds  shall  search  the  books  and  records  of  his  office 
and  attach  to  the  application  a  certificate  stating  that  the  land  to  which  the 
application  relates  does  not  appear  in  such  books  or  records,  or  setting  forth 
copies  of  all  entries  of  such  land,  as  the  fact  may  be,  and  shall  transmit  the  ap- 
plication, such  certificate,  and  the  papers,  plans,  and  memorandum  mentioned 
in  section  twenty  of  this  Act  by  the  first  registered  mail  to  the  clerk  in  Manila. 

Sec  31.  {As  amended  hy  Acts  Noff.  1648  and  1678,)  Upon  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication, certificate,  and  accompanying  papers  from  the  register  of  deeds,  the 
clerk  shall  cause  notice  of  the  filing  of  the  application  to  be  published  twice,  in 
successive  issues  of  the  Official  Gazette,  in  both  the  English  and  the  Spanish 
languages.  The  notice  shall  be  issued  by  order  of  the  court,  attested  by  the 
clerk  and  shall  be  in  form  substantially  as  follows: 
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*  Reoistbation  of  Titlb. 

Pboyingk  (ob  orrr)  of 

GouBT  OF  Land  Registbation. 

To  [here  insert  the  names  of  all  persons  appearing  to  hare  an  interest  and  the 
adjoining  owners  so  far  as  known],  and  to  all  whom  it  may  concern: 
Whereas  an  application  has  been  presented  to  said  court  by  [name  or  names, 
and  addresses  in  full]  to  register  and  confirm  his  (or  their)  title  in  the  follow- 
ing described  lands  [insert  description],  you  are  hereby  cited  to  appear  at  the 

CJourt  of  Land  Registration,  to  be  held  at_ ,  in  said  Province  (or 

city)  of ,  on  the day  of 

,  A.  D.,  nineteen  hundred  tind ,  at ^- 

o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  to  show  cause,  if  any  you  have,  why  the  prayer  of  said 
application  shall  not  be  granted.  And  unless  you  appear  at  such  court,  at  the 
time  and  place  aforesaid,  your  default  will  be  recorded  and  the  said  applica- 
tion will  be  taken  as  confessed,  and  you  will  be  forever  barred  from  contesting 
said  application  or  any  decree  entered  thereon. 

Witness: ,  judge  of  said  court,  this 

day  of ,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 

Attest :  - 

Clerk  of  said  Court. 

Sea  32.  (Ab  amended  hy  Act  No,  809. )  The  return  of  said  notice  shall  not  be 
less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  from  date  of  issue.  The  court  shall 
also,  within  seven  days  after  publication  of  said  notice  in  the  newspapers,  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  cause  a  copy  of  the  notice  in  Spanish  to  be  mailed  by 
the  clerk  to  every  person  named  therein  ^hose  address  is  known.  The  court 
shall  also  cause  a  duly  attested  copy  of  the  notice  to  be  posted,  in  the  Spanish 
language,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  each  parcel  of  land  included  in  the  applica- 
tion, and  also  in  a  conspicuous  place  upon  the  chief  municipal  building  of  the 
pueblo  in  which  the  land  or  a  portion  thereof  is  situate,  by  the  governor  or 
sheriff  of  the  province  or  city,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  by  his  deputy,  fourteen 
days  at  least  before  the  return  day  thereof,  and  his  return  shall  be  contlusivo 
proof  of  such  service.  If  the  applicant  requests  to  have  the  line  of  a  public  way 
determined,  the  court  shall  order  a  notice  to  be  given  by  the  clerk  by  mailing 
a  registered  letter  to  the  president  of  the  municipal  council,  or  to  the  Municipal 
Board,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  municipality  or  city  in  which  the  land  lies.  If 
the  land  borders  on  a  river,  navigable  stream,  or  shore,  or  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea  where  a  river  or  harbor  line  has  been  established,  or  on  a  lake,  or  if  it 
otherwise  appears  from  the  application  or  the  proceedings  that  the  Insular 
Government  may  have  a  claim  adverse  to  that  of  the  applicant,  notice  shall  be 
given  in  the  same  manner  to  the  Attorney-General.  The  court  may  also  cause 
other  or  further  notice  of  the  application  to  be  given  in  such  manner  and  to 
such  persons  as  it  may  deem  proper.  The  court  shall,  so  far  as  it  deems  it 
possible,  require  proof  of  actual  notice  to  all  adjoining  owners  and  to  al,!  persons 
who  appear  to  have  Interest  in  or  claim  to  the  land  included  in  the  application. 
Notice  to  such  persons  by  mail  shall  be  by  registered  letter  If  practicable.  The 
certificate  of  the  clerk  that  he  has  served  the  notice  as  directed  by  the  court,  by 
publishing  or  mailing,  shall  be  filed  in  the  case  before  the  return  day,  and  shall 
be  conclusive  proof  of  such  service. 

Sec.  33.  Upon  the  return  day  of  the  notice,  and  proof  of  service  of  all  orders 
of  notice  issued,  the  court  may  appoint  a  disinterested  person  to  act  as  guardian 
ad  litem  for  minors  and  persons  not  in  being,  unascertained,  unknown,  or  out  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  who  may  have  an  interest.  The  compensation  of  the 
guardian  or  agent  shall  be  determined  by  the  court  and  paid  as  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  court 

Sec.  34.  Any  person  claiming  an  Interest,  whether  named  in  the  notice  or 
not,  may  appear  and  file  answer  on  or  before  the  return  day,  or  within  such 
further  time  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court.  The  answer  shall  state  all  the 
objections  to  the  application,  and  shall  set  forth  the  Interest  claimed  by  the 

•Nora: 

[Act  No.  1648.1 
•  •*«*«• 

Ssc.  2.  The  publlcatioii  in  the  Official  Oasette  of  the  notice  provided  for  in  section  one 
of  this  Act  shall  be  in  lien  of  the  publication  thereof  in  the  newspapers  as  heretofore  pro- 
vided, and  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

11025— wab  1907— vol  8 36 
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party  filing  the  same,  and  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him  or  by  some  per- 
son  in  his  behalf. 

Sec.  35.  {As  amended  hy  Act  No,  1699,)  If  no  person  appears  and  answers 
within  the  time  allowed,  the  court  may  at  once  upon  motion  of  the  applicant, 
no  reason  to  the  contrary  appearing,  order  a  general  default  to  be  recorded  and 
the  application  to  be  taken  for  confessed.  By  the  description  In  the  notice, 
'To  all  whom  it  may  concern/  all  the  world  are  made  parties  defendant  and 
shall  be  concluded  by  the  default  and  order.  After  such  default  and  order 
the  court  may  enter  a  decree  confirming  the  title  of  the  applicant  and  ordering 
registration  of  the  same. 

Sec.  36.  {As  amended  by  Acts  yos.  1108  and  1699.)  If  In  any  case  an 
appearance  is  entered  and  answer  filed,  the  case  shall  be  set  down  for  hearing 
on  motion  of  either  party,  but  a  default  and  order  shall  be  entered  against 
all  persons  who  do  not  appear  and  answer,  in  the  manner  provided  in 
the  preceding  section.  The  court  may  hear  the  parties  and  their  evidence 
or  may  refer  the  case  or  any  part  thereof  to  a  referee,  to  hear  the  parties 
and  their  evidence  and  make  report  thereon  to  the  court.  The  trial  b^ore 
the  referee  may  occur  at  any  convenient  place  within  the  province  or  city, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  trial  shall  be  fixed  by  the  referee  and  reason- 
able notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  him  to  the  parties.  The  court  shall  render 
Judgment  In  accordance  with  the  report  as  though  the  facts  had  been  found 
by  the  judge  himself,  unless  the  court  shall  for  cause  shown  set  the  report 
aside  or  order  It  to  be  recommitted  to  the  referee  for  further  finding:  Pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  That  the  court  may  In  Its  discretion  accept  the  report  in 
part  or  set  it  aside  In  part.  The  court  may  In  any  case  before  decree  require 
a  survey  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  boundaries,  and  may  order 
durable  bounds  to  be  set,  and  referred  to  In  the  application,  by  amendment. 
The  expense  of  survey  and  bounds  shall  be  taxed  in  the  costs  of  the  case  and 
may  be  apportioned  among  the  parties  as  justice  may  require.  If  no  person 
appears  to  oppose  the  application,  such  exi)ense  shall  be  borne  by  the  applicant. 
If  two  or  more  applications  claim  the  same  land,  or  part  of  the  same  land,  the 
court  may  order  the  hearings  upon  all  such  applications  to  be  consolidated,  if 
such  consolidation  Is  In  the  Interest  of  economy  of  time  and  expense. 

Th^  surveying  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  section,  or  by  any  rules 
and  directions  of  the  Court  of  Land  Registration,  and  the  drafting  of  any  plans 
required,  may  be  done  by  any  private  suneyor  of  sufllclent  qualifications,  to  be 
approved  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  I^nd  Registration,  or  by  a  surveyor  or 
surveyors  to  be  detailed  for  that  purpose  from  the  clerical  force  authorized 
by  law  for  the  Court  of  I^nd  Registration,  whose  duty  It  Is  hereby  made  to 
provide  In  Its  clerical  force  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  surveyors  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  The  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Land  Registration  shall  fix  In  each  case  the  fee  to  be  charged  by  the 
expense  of  a  survey  and  necessary  drafting,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  appli- 
cant, or  apportioned  among  the  parties,  as  justice  may  require.  The  fees  so 
charged  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Insular  Treasury,  except  In  cases  where  a  private 
surveyor,  to  be  approved  by  the  judges,  Is  employed. 

Sec.  37.  If  In  any  case  the  court  finds  that  the  applicant  lias  not  proper 
title  for  registration,  a  decree  shall  be  entered  dismissing  the  application,  and 
such  decree  may  be  ordered  to  be  without  prejudice.  The  applicant  may 
withdraw  his  application  at  any  time  before  final  decree,  upon  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court. 

Sec.  38.  If  the  court  after  hearing  finds  that  the  applicant  has  title  as  stated 
In  his  application,  and  i>ro|)er  for  registration,  a  decree  of  confirmation  and 
registration  shall  be  entered.  Every  decree  of  registration  shall  bind  the  land, 
and  quiet  title  thereto,  subject  only  to  the  exceptions  stated  in  the  following 
section.  It  shall  be  conclusive  upon  and  against  all  persons,  including  the 
Insular  Government  and  all  the  branches  thereof,  whether  mentioned  by  name 
in  the  application,  notice,  or  citation,  or  Included  In  the  general  description 
"To  all  whom  It  may  concern."  Such  decree  shall  not  be  opened  by  reason 
of  the  absence,  Infancy,  or  other  disability  of  any  person  affected  thereby,  nor 
by  any  proceeding  in  any  court  for  reversing  Judgments  or  decrees;  subject, 
however,  to  the  right  of  any  person  deprived  of  land  or  of  any  estate  or  Interest 
therein  by  decree  of  registration  obtained  by  fraud  to  file  In  the  Court  of  Land 
Registration  a  petition  for  review  within  one  year  after  entry  of  the  decree, 
provided  no  Innocent  purchaser  for  value  has  acquired  an  Interest.  If  there 
Is  any  such  purchaser,  the  decree  of  registration  shall  not  be  opened,  but  shall 
remain  In  full  force  and  effect  forever,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  appeal  here- 
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inbefore  provided.  But  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  decree  In  any  case  may 
pursue  his  remedy  by  action  for  damages  against  the  applicant  or  any  other 
person  for  fraud  in  procuring  the  decree.  Whenever  the  phrase  "innocent 
purchaser  for  value"  or  an  equivalent  phrase  occurs  in  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  an  innocoit  lessee,  mortgagee,  or  other  encumbrancer  for 
value. 

Sec.  39.  Every  applicant  receiving  a  certificate  of  title  in  pursuance  of  a 
decree  of  registration,  and  every  subsequent  purchaser  of  registered  land  who 
takes  a  certificate  of  title  for  value  in  good  faith,  shall  hold  the  same  free  of 
all  incumbrance  except  those  noted  on  said  certificate,  and  any  of  the  following 
incumbrances  which  may  be  subsisting,  namely: 

First.  Liens,  claims,  or  rights  arising  or  existing  under  the  laws  or  0)n8ti- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippine  Islands  which  the  statutes 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  can  not  require  to  appear  of  record  in  the  registry. 

Second.  Taxes  within  two  years  after  the  same  have  become  due  and  pay- 
able. 

Third.  Any  public  highway,  way,  or  private  way  established  by  law,  where 
the  certificate  of  title  does  not  state  that  the  boundaries  of  such  highway  or 
way  have  been  determined.  But  if  there  are  easements  or  other  rights  ap- 
purtenant to  a  parcel  of  registered  land  which  for  any  reason**  have  failed  to  be 
registered,  such  easements  or  rights  shall  remain  so  appurtenant  notwithstand- 
ing such  failure,  and  shall  be  held  to  pass  with  the  land  until  cut  off  or 
extinguished  by  the  registration  of  the  servient  estate,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

Sec.  40.  Every  decree  of  registration  shall  bear  the  day  of  the  year,  hour, 
and  minute  of  its  entry,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  clerk.  It  shall  state 
whether  the  owner  is  married  or  unmarried,  and  if  married,  the  name  of  the 
husband  or  wife.  If  the  owner  is  under  disability,  it  shall  state  the  nature 
of  the  disability,  and  If  a  minor,  shall  state  his  age.  It  shall  contain  a  de- 
scription of  the  land  as  finally  determined  by  the  court,  and  shall  set  forth  the 
estate  of  the  owner,  and  also.  In  such  manner  as  to  show  their  relative  priority, 
all  particular  estates,  mortgages,  easements,  liens,  attachments,  and  other  in- 
cumbrances, including  rights  of  husband  or  wife,  if  any,  to  which  the  land  or 
owner's  estate  is  subject,  and  may  contain  any  other  matter  properly  tO  be 
determined  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  The  decree  shall  be  stated  in  a  convenient 
form  for  transcription  upon  the  certificates  of  title  hereinafter  mentioned. 

Sec.  41.  Immediately  upon  the  entry  of  the  decree  of  registration  the  clerk 
shall  send  a  certified  copy  thereof,  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  to  the  register 
of  deeds  for  the  province,  or  provinces,  or  city  in  which  the  land  lies,  and  the 
register  of  deeds  shall  transcribe  the  decree  In  a  book  to  be  called  the  "  Regis- 
tration Book,"  in  which  a  leaf,  or  leaves,  in  consecutive  order  shall  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  each  title.  The  eatry  made  by  the  register  of  deeds  In  this  book 
in  each  case  shall  be  the  original  certificate  of  title,  and  shall  be  signed  by  him 
and  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  court  All  certificates  of  title  shall  be  num- 
bered consecutively,  beginning  with  number  one.  The  register  of  deeds  shall  in 
each  case  make  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  original  certificate,  including  the 
seal,  but  putting  on  it  the  words  "Owner's  duplicate  certificate,"  and  deliver 
the  same  to  the  owner,  or  to  his  attorney  duly  authorized.  In  case  of  a 
variance  between  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate  and  the  original  certificate 
the  original  shall  prevail.  The  certified  copy  of  the  decree  of  registration  shall 
be  filed  and  numbered  by  the  register  of  deeds  with  a  reference  noted  on  It  to 
the  place  of  record  of  the  original  certificate  of  title :  Provided,  however.  That 
when  an  application  Includes  land  lying  In  more  than  one  province,  or  one 
province  and  the  city  of  Manila,  the  court  shall  cause  the  part  lying  In  each 
province  or  in  the  city  of  Manila  to  be  described  separately  by  metes  and 
bounds  In  the  decree  of  registration,  and  the  clerk  shall  send  to  the  register 
of  deeds  for  each  province,  or  the  city  of  Manila,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  copy 
of  the  decree  containing  a  description  of  the  land  within  that  province  or  city, 
and  the  register  of  deeds  shall  register  the  same  and  Issue  an  owner's  duplicate 
therefor,  and  thereafter  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  registration  under  this 
Act  the  portion  in  each  province  or  city  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  parcel 
of  land. 

Sec.  42.  The  certificate  first  registered  in  pursuance  of  the  decree  of  regis- 
tration in  regard  to  any  parcel  of  land  shall  be  entitled  in  the  registration 
book,  "  Original  certificate  of  title,  entered  pursuant  to  decree  of  the  Court  of 
I>and  Registration,  dated  at"  (stating  time  and  place  of  entry  of  decree  and 
the  number  of  case).    This  certificate  shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  the 
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transcription  of  the  decree.  Subsequent  certificates  relating  to  the  same  land 
shall  be  In  like  form,  but  shall  be  entitled  "Transfer  from  number**  (the 
number  of  the  next  previous  certificate  relating  to  the  same  land),  and  also 
the  words  "  Originally  registered  **  (date,  volume,  and  page  of  registration). 

Sbc.  43.  Where  two  or  more  persons  are  registered  owners,  as  tenants  in 
common,  or  otherwise,  one  owner's  duplicate  certificate  may  be  Issued  for  the 
whole  land,  or  a  separate  duplicate  may  be  Issued  to  each  for  his  undivided 
share. 

Sec.  44.  A  registered  owner  holding  one  duplicate  certificate  for  several  dis- 
tinct parcels  of  land  may  surrender  it,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  and  take 
out  several  certificates  for  portions  thereof.  So  a  registered  owner  holding 
separate  certificates  for  several  distinct  parcels  may  surrender  them,  and,  with 
like  approval,  take  out  a  single  duplicate  certificate  for  the  wlK^e  land,  or 
several  certificates  for  the  different  portions  thereof.  Any  owner  subdividing 
a  tract  of  registered  land  into  lots  shall  file  with  the  clerk  a  plan  of  such  land, 
when  applying  for  a  new  certificate  or  certificates,  and  the  court,  before  Issuing 
the  same  shall  cause  the  plan  to  be  verified  and  require  that  all  boundaries, 
streets,  and  passageways  shall  be  distinctly  and  accurately  delineated  ttiereon. 

Sec.  45.  The  obtaining  of  a  decree  of  r^stration  and  the  entry  of  a  certifl- 
c*ate  of  title  shall  be  regarded  as  an  agreem^it  running  with  the  land,  and 
binding  upon  the  applicant  and  all  successors  in  title  that  the  land  shall  be 
and  always  remain  registered  land,  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
all  Acts  amendatory  thereof. 

Sec.  46.  No  title  to  registered  land  in  derogation  to  that  of  tlie  registered 
owner  shall  be  acquired  by  prescription  or  adverse  possession. 

Sec.  47.  The  original  certificate  in  the  registration  book,  any  copy  th€Teof 
duly  certified  under  the  signature  of  the  clerk,  or  of  the  register  of  deeds  of  the 
province  or  city  where  the  land  is  situate,  and  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  also 
the  owner's  duplicate  certificate,  shall  be  received  as  evidence  in  all  tlie  courts 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  shall  be  conclusive  as  to  all  matters  contained 
therein  except  so  far  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act 

Sec.  48.  Every  certificate  of  title  shall  set  forth  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
interested  in  the  estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  whole  land  and  duplicate  certificates 
may  be  Issued  to  each  person,  but  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds,  as  the  case 
may  be,  shall  note  in  the  registration  book,  and  upon  each  certificate,  to  whom 
such  duplicate  was  Issued. 

Sec.  49.  The  clerk,  under  direction  of  the  court,  shall  make  and  keep  Indexes 
of  all  applications,  of  all  decrees  of  registration,  and  shall  also  index  and 
classify  all  papers  and  instruments  filed  in  his  office  relating  to  applications 
and  to  registered  titles.  He  shall  also,  under  direction  of  the-  court,  cause 
forms  of  index  and  registration  and  entry  books  to  be  prepared  for  use  of  the 
registers  of  deeds.  The  court  shall  prepare  and  adopt  convenient  forms  of  cer- 
tificates of  title,  and  shall  also  adopt  general  forms  of  memoranda  to  be  used 
by  registers  of  deeds  in  registering  common  forms  of  deeds  of  conveyance  and 
other  instruments,  and  to  express  brlefiy  their  effect. 

VOLUNTABY    DEALING    WITH    LAND    AFTER  ORIGINAL   BEGI8TBATI0N. 

Sec  50.  An  owner  of  registered  land  may  convey,  mortgage,  lease,  charge,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  the  same  as  fully  as  if  it  had  not  been  registered.  He  may 
use  forms  of  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  or  other  voluntary  instruments  like  those 
now  in  use  and  sufficient  in  law  for  the  purpose  intended.  But  no  deed,  mort- 
gage, lease,  or  other  voluntary  instrument,  except  a  will,  purporting  to  convey 
or  affect  registered  land,  shall  take  effect  as  a  conveyance  or  bind  the  land, 
but  shall  operate  only  as  a  contract  between  the  parties  and  as  evidence  of 
authority  to  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds  to  make  registration.  The  act  of 
registration  shall  be  the  operative  act  to  convey  and  affect  the  land,  and  in  all 
cases  under  this  Act  the  registration  shall  be  made  In  the  office  of  raster  of 
deeds  for  the  province  or  provinces  or  city  where  the  land  lies. 

Sec  51.  Every  conveyance,  mortgage,  lease,  lien,  attachment,  order,  decree, 
instrument,  or  entry  affecting  registered  land  which  would  under  existing  laws, 
if  recorded,  filed,  or  entered  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds,  affect  the  real 
estate  to  which  it  relates  shall,  if  registered,  filed,  or  entered  in  the  office  of 
the  register  of  deeds  in  the  province  or  city  where  the  real  estate  to  which  snch 
Instrument  relates  lies,  be  notice  to  all  persons  from  the  time  of  such  register- 
ing, filing,  or  entering. 
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Sac.  62.  No  new  certificate  shall  be  entered  or  issned  upon  any  transfer  of 
registered  land  which  does  not  divest  the  land  in  fee  simple  from  the  owner 
or  from  some  one  of  the  registered  owners.  All  interests  in  registered  land 
less  than  an  estate  in  fee  simple  shall  be'  registered  by  filing  with  the  register 
of  deeds  the  instrument  creating  or  transferring  or  claiming  such  interest  and 
by  a  brief  memorandum  thereof  made  by  the  register  of  deeds  upon  the  certifi- 
cate of  title,  signed  by  him.  A  similar  memorandum  shall  also  be  made  on  the 
owner's  duplicate.  The  cancellation  or  extinguishment  of  such  interests  shall 
be  registered  in  the  same  manner. 

Sbo.  53.  Where  the  register  of  deeds  is  in  doubt  upon  any  question  of  law, 
or  where  any  party  in  interest  does  not  agree  as  to  the  proper  memorandum 
to  be  made  in  pursuance  of  any  deed,  mortgage,  or  other  voluntary  instrument 
presented  for  registration,  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  court  for  de- 
cision, either  on  the  certificate  of  the  register  of  deeds  stating  the  question 
upcm  which  he  is  in  doubt  or  upon  the  suggestion  in  writing  of  any  party  in 
interest;  and  the  court,  after  notice  to  all  parties  and  hearing,  shall  enter  an 
order  prescribing  the  form  of  memorandum  to  the  register  of  deeds  to  make 
registration  in  accordance  tnerewith. 

Sec.  54.  Every  deed  or  other  voluntary  instrument  presented  for  registration 
shall  contain  or  have  indorsed  upon  it  the  full  name,  place  of  residence,  and 
post-office  address  of  the  grantee  or  other  person  acquiring  or  claiming  such 
interest  under  such  instrument,  and  every  such  instrument  shall  also  state 
whether  the  grantee  is  married  or  unmarried,  and,  if  married,  give  the  name 
in  full  of  the  husband  or  wife.  Any  change  in  the  residence  or  post-office 
address  of  such  person  shall  be  indorsed  by  the  register  of  deeds  on  the  original 
instrument,  on  receiving  a  sworn  statement  of  such  cliange.  All  names  and 
addresses  shall  also  be  entered  upon  all  certificates.  Notices  and  process  in 
relation  to  registered  land  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  may  be  served  upon  any 
person  in  interest  by  mailing  the  same  to  the  address  so  given,  and  shall  be 
binding  whether  such  person  resides  within  or  without  the  Philippine  Islands, 
but  the  court  may.  In  its  discretion,  require  further  or  other  notice  to  be  given 
in  any  case,  if  in  its  opinion  the  interests  of  Justice  so  require. 

Sec.  55.  No  new  certificate  of  title  shall  be  entered,  no  memorandum  shall 
be  made  upon  any  certificate  of  title  by  the  clerk,  or  by  any  register  of  deeds, 
in  pursuance  of  any  deed  or  other  voluntary  instrument,  unless  the  owner's 
duplicate  certificate  is  presented  for  such  indorsement,  except  in  cases  expressly 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  or  upon  the  order  of  the  court,  for  cause  shown ;  and 
whenever  such  order  is  made  a  memorandum  thereof  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  new  certificate  of  title  and  upon  the  owner's  duplicate. 

The  production  of  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate  whenever  any  voluntary 
Insti-ument  is  presented  for  registration  shall  be  conclusive  authority  from  the 
registered  owner  to  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds  to  enter  a  new  certificate 
or  to  make  a  memorandum  of  registration  in  accordance  with  such  instrument 
and  the  new  certificate  or  memorandum  shall  be  binding  upon  the  registered 
owner  and  upon  all  persons  claiming  under  him,  in  favor  of  every  purchaser 
for  value  and  in  good  faith :  Provided,  however.  That  in  all  cases  of  registra- 
tion procured  by  fraud  the  owner  may  pursue  all  his  legal  and  equitable  reme- 
dies against  the  parties  to  such  fraud,  without  prejudice,  howeyer,  to  the 
rights  of  any  innocent  holder  for  value  of  a  certificate  of  title :  And  provided 
further.  That  after  the  transcriptibn  of  the  decree  of  registration  on  the  original 
application,  any  subsequent  registration  under  this  Act  procured  by  the  pres- 
entation of  a  forged  duplicate  certificate,  or  of  a  forged  deed  or  other  instru- 
ment, shall  be  null  and  void.  In  case  of  the  loss  or  theft  of  an  owner's  dupli- 
cate certificate,  noticee  shall  be  sent  by  the  owner  or  by  some  one  in  his  behalf 
to  the  register  of  deeds  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  lies,  as  soon  as  the 
loss  or  theft  is  discovered. 

Sec.  56.  Each  register  of  deeds  shall  keep  an  entry  book  in  which  he  shall 
enter  in  the  order  of  their  reception  all  deeds  and  other  voluntary  instruments, 
and  all  copies  of  writs  or  other  process  filed  with  him  relating  to  registered 
land.  He  shall  note  in  such  book  the  year,  month,  day,  hour,  and  minute  of 
reception  of  all  instruments,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received.  They 
shall  be  regarded  as  registered  from  the  time  so  noted,  and  the  memorandum 
of  each  instrument  when  made  on  the  certificate  of  title  to  which  it  refers  shall 
bear  the  same  date. 

Every  deed  or  other  instrument,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  so  filed 
with  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds  shall  be  numbered  and  indexed,  and  indorsed 
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with  a  refer«ice  to  the  proper  certificate  of  title.  All  records  and  papers  re- 
lating to  registered  land  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  of  any  register  of  deeds 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  subject  to  such  reasonable  regulations  as  the  clerk, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  may  make. 

Duplicates  of  all  deeds  and  voluntary  instruments  filed  and  registered  may 
be  presented  with  the  originals,  and  shall  be  attested  and  sealed  by  the  clerk 
or  the  register  of  deeds,  and  indorsed  with  the  file  number  and  other  memo- 
randa on  the  originals,  and  may  be  taken  away  by  the  person  pres^iting  the 
same. 

Certified  copies  of  all  instruments  filed  and  registered  may  also  be  obtained 
at  any  time,  upon  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  the  register  of  deeds. 

CONVEYANCE  IN  FEE. 

Sec.  57.  An  owner  desiring  to  convey  in  fee  his  registered  land  or  any  por- 
tion thereof  shall  execute  a  deed  of  conveyance,  which  the  grantor  or  grantee 
may  present  to  the  register  of  deeds  in  the  province  where  the  land  lies.  The 
grantor's  duplicate  certificate  shall  be  produced  and  presented  at  the  same  time. 
The  register  of  deeds  shall  thereupon,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  instruc- 
tions of  the  court,  make  out  in  the  registration  book  a  new  certificate  of  title 
to  the  grantee,  and  shall  prepare  and  deliver  to  him  an  owner's  duplicate  certifi- 
cate. The  register  of  deeds  shall  note  upon  the  original  and  duplicate  certifl- 
cates  the  date  of  transfer,  the  volume  and  page  of  the  registration  book  where 
the  new  certificate  is  registered,  and  a  reference  by  number  to  the  last  prior 
certificate.  The  grantor's  duplicate  certificate  shall  be  surrendered,  and  the 
word  "  canceled  "  stamped  upon  it  The  original  certificate  shall  also  be  stamped 
'*  canceled.^'  The  deed  of  conveyance  shall  be  filed  and  indorsed  with  the  num- 
ber and  place  of  registration  of  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  land  conveyed. 

Sec.  58.  When  a  deed  in  fee  is  for  a  part  only  of  the  land  descril>ed  in  a  cer- 
tificate of  title,  the  register  of  deeds  shall  also  enter  a  new  certificate  and  Issue 
an  owner's  duplicate  to  the  grantor  for  the  part  of  the  land  not  included  in  the 
deed.  In  ^very  case  of  transfer  the  new  certificate  or  certificates  shall  include 
all  the  land  described  in  the  original  and  surrendered  certificates:  Provided^ 
however,  That  no  new  certificate  to  a  grantee  of  a  part  only  of  the  land  shall 
be  invalid  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  register  of  deeds  to  enter  a  new  certifi- 
cate to  the  grantor  for  the  remaining  unconveyed  portion:  And  provided  fur^ 
ther,  That  in  case  the  land  described  in  a  certificate  of  title  is  divided  Into 
lots,  designated  by  numbers  or  letters,  with  measurements  of  all  the  bounds, 
and  a  plan  of  said  land  has  been  filed  with  the  clerk  and  verified  pursuant  to 
section  forty-four  of  this  Act,  and  a  certified  copy  thereof  is  recorded  in  the 
registration  book  with  the  original  certificate,  when  the  original  owner  makes 
a  deed  of  transfer  In  fee  of  one  or  more  of  such  lots,  the  register  of  deeds  may. 
Instead  of  canceling  such  certificate  and  entering  a  new  certificate  to  the 
grantor  for  the  part  of  the  land  not  included  in  the  deed  of  transfer,  enter  on 
the  original  certificate  and  on  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate  a  memorandum 
of  such  deed  ot  transfer,  with  a  reference  to  the  lot  or  lots  thereby  conveyed  as 
designated  on  such  plan,  and  that  the  certificate  Is  canceled  as  to  such  lot  or 
lots:  and  every  certificate  with  such  memorandum  shall  be  effectual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  grantor's  title  to  the  remainder  of  the  land  not  conveyed 
as  If  the  old  certificate  had  been  canceled  and  a  new  certificate  of  such  land  had 
been  entered ;  and  such  process  may  be  repeated  so  long  as  there  is  convenient 
space  upon  the  original  certificate  and  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate  for 
making  such  memorandum  of  sale  of  lots. 

Sec  59.  If  at  the  time  of  any  transfer  there  appear  upon  the  registration  book 
incumbrances  or  claims  adverse  to  the  title  of  the  registered  owner,  they  shall 
be  stated  in  the  new  certificate  or  certificates,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
simultaneously  released  or  discharged. 

HOETGAQES. 

Sec.  60.  The  owner  of  registered  land  may  mortgage  the  same  by  executing  a 
mortgage  deed,  and  such  deed  may  be  assigned,  extended,  discharged,  released 
in  whole  or  in  part,  or  otherwise  dealt  with  by  the  mortgagee  by  any  form  of 
deed  or  instrument  sufficient  in  law  for  the  purpose.  But  such  mortgage  deed, 
and  all  instruments  assigning,  extending,  discharging,  and  otherwise  dealing 
with  the  mortgage,  shall  be  registered,  and  shall  take  effect  upon  the  title  only 
from  the  time  of  registration. 
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Sxa  61.  Registration  of  a  mortgage  shall  be  made  tn  the  mamier  following, 
to  wit:  The  owner's  duplicate  eertiflcate  shall  be  presented  to  the  register  of 
deeds  with  the  mortgage  deed,  and  he  shall  enter  upon  the  original  certificate  of 
title  and  also  upon  the  owner's  dnplicate  certificate  a  memorandum  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  mortgage  deed,  the  time  of  filing  and  the  file  number  of  the  deed,  and 
shall  sign  the  memorandum.  He  shall  also  note  upon  the  jnortgage  deed  the 
time  of  filing  and  a  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  of  the  registration  book 
where  it  is  restored. 

The  register  of  deeds  shall  also,  at  the  request  of  the  mortgagee,  make  out 
and  deliver  to  him  a  duplicate  of  the  certificate  of  title,  like  the  owner's  dupli- 
cate, except  that  the  words  **  mortgagee's  duplicate  "  shall  be  stamped  upon  it 
in  large  letters  diagonally  across  its  face.  A  memorandum  of  the  issue  of  the 
mortgagee's  duplicate  shall  be  made  upon  the  original  certificate  of  title. 

Sec.  62.  Whenever  a  mortgage  upon  which  a  mortgagee's  duplicate  has  l>een 
issued  is  assigned,  extended,  or  otherwise  dealt  with,  the  mortgagee's  duplicate 
shall  be  preeaited  with  the  instrument  assigning,  extending,  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing with  the  mortgage,  and  a  memorandum  of  the  instrument  shall  be  made 
upon  the  mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate.  When  the  mortgage  is  discharged 
or  otherwise  extinguished  the  mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate  shall  be  surren- 
dered and  stamped  "canceled."  The  production  of  the  mortgagee's  duplicate 
certificate  shall  be  conclusive  authority  to  register  the  instrument  therewith 
presented,  subject,  however,  to  all  the  provisions  and  exceptions  contained  in 
section  fifty-five  of  this  Act  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable. 

A  mortgage  on  registered  land  may  also  be  discharged,  by  the  mortgagee  in 
person,  on  the  registration  book,  by  indorsing  upon  the  original  certificate  of 
title  and  upon  the  owner's  duplicate  certificate  a  memorandum  stating  that  the 
mortgage  has  been  satisfied  and  is  discharged,  together  with  the  date  of  such 
entry,  signed  by  the  mortgagee,  and  such  discharge  shall  be  attested  by  the 
register  of  deeds,  the  mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate  being  at  the  same  time 
surrendered  and  stamped  "  canceled." 

Sec.  63.  Mortgages  of  registered  land  may  be  foreclosed  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  Code  of  Procedure  in  Civil  Actions  and  Special  Proceedings.**  A 
certified  copy  of  the  final  decree  of  the  court  confirming  the  sale  under  fore- 
closure proceedings  may  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  after  the  time  for  ap- 
pealing therefrom  has  expired,  and  the  purchaser  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to 
the  entry  of  a  new  certificate  and  to  the  issuance  of  a  new  owner's  duplicate  cer- 
tificate, a  memorandum  thereof  being  at  the  same  time  likewise  indorsed  upon 
the  mortgagor's  original  certificate  and  the  mortgagee's  duplicate,  if  any,  being 
first  delivered  up  and  canceled :  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  mortgagor  or  other  person  interested 
from  directly  impeaching  by  any  proper  legal  proceedings  any  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings affecting  registered  land,  prior  to  the  entry  of  a  new  certificate  of  title. 

LEASES. 

Sec.  64.  Leases  of  registered  land  shall  be  registered  In  the  manner  provided 
in  section  fifty-two  of  this  Act,  in  lieu  of  recording.  A  lessee's  duplicate  certifi- 
cate may  be  issued  to  the  lessee  upon  his  request,  subject  to  the  provisions  here- 
inbefore made  in  regard  to  a  mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate,  so  far  as  the 
same  are  applicable. 

TRUSTS. 

Sec.  65.  Whenever  a  deed  or  other  instrument  is  filed  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  registered  land  In  trust,  or  upon  any  equitable  condition  or  limita- 
tion expressed  therein,  or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or  declaring  a  trust  or 
other  equitable  interest  in  such  land  without  transfer,  the  particulars  of  the 
trust,  condition,  limitation,  or  other  equitable  Interest  shall  not  be  entered  on 
the  certificate;  but  a  memorandum  thereof  shall  be  entered  by  the  words  "In 
trust,"  or  "  upon  condition,"  or  other  apt  words,  and  by  a  reference  by  number 
to  the  instrument  authorizing  or  creating  the  same.  A  similar  memorandum 
shall  be  made  upon  the  duplicate  certificate.  The  register  of  deeds  shall  note 
upon  the  original  Instrument  creating  or  declaring  the  trust  or  other  equitable 
interest  a  reference  by  number  to  the  certificate  of  title  to  which  It  relates,  and 
to  the  volume  and  page  in  the  registration  book  where  it  is  registered.  If  the 
instrument  creating  or  declaring  a  trust  or  other  equitable  interest  is  already 
recorded  in  the  land  register  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  a  certified  copy  may  be 
filed  by  the  register  of  deeds  and  registered. 
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Sec.  66.  If  the  instrument  creating  or  declaring  a  tmst  or  other  eqnltable 
interest  contains  an  express  power  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  deal  with  the  land  in 
any  manner,  snch  power  shall  be  stated  in  the  certificate  of  title  by  tiie  words 
'*with  power  to  sell,"  or  'Vlth  power  to  mortgage,'*  and  by  apt  words  of  descrip- 
tion in  case  of  other  powers.  No  instrument  transferring,  mortgaging,  or  in 
any  way  dealing  w)th  registered  land  held  in  trust  shall  be  registered,  unless 
the  power  thereto  enabling  is  expressly  conferred  in  the  instrument  of  trust,  or 
unless  the  decree  of  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  has  construed  the  instru- 
ment in  favor  of  such  power,  in  which  case  a  certified  copy  of  sudi  decree  may 
be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds,  and  he  shall  make  registration  in  accordance 
therewith. 

Sec.  67.  When  a  new  trustee  of  registered  land  is  appointed  by  a  court  of 
competent  JurisdicticMi,  a  new  certificate  shall  be  entered  to  him  upon  presenta- 
tion to  the  register  of  deeds  of  a  certified  copy  of  the  decree  and  the  surrender 
and  cancellation  of  the  duplicate  certificate. 

Sec.  68.  Whoever  claims  an  interest  in  registered  land  by  reascm  of  any  im- 
plied or  constructive  trust  shall  file  for  registration  a  statement  thereof  with  the 
register  of  deeds.  The  statement  shall  contain  a  description  of  the  land,  and 
a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  certificate  of  title  and  the  volume  and  page 
of  the  registration  book  where  it  is  entered.  Such  claim  shall  not  affect  the 
title  of  a  purchaser  for  value  and  in  good  faith  b^ore  its  registration. 

Sec.  69.  Any  trustee  shall  have  authority  to  file  an  application  for  registra- 
tion of  any  land  held  in  trust  by  him,  unless  expressly  proliibited  by  the  instm- 
ment  creating  the  trust 

LBGAL   INCmSHTS   OF   BEGISTKRED    LAKD. 

Sec  70.  Registered  laud,  and  ownership  therein,  shall  in  all  respects  be  subject 
to  the  same  burdens  and  incidents  attached  by  law  to  unregisterd  land.  Nothing 
contained'  in  this  Act  shall  in  any  way  be  construed  to  relieve  registered  land 
or  the  owners  thereof  from  any  rights  incident  to  the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife,  or  from  liability  to  attachment  on  mesne  process  or  levy  on  execution,  or 
from  liability  to  any  lien  of  any  description  established  by  law  on  land  and  the 
buildings  thereon,  or  the  interest  of  the  owner  in  such  land  or  buildings,  or  to 
change  the  laws  of  descent,  or  the  rights  of  partition  between  coparceners^ 
joint  toiants  and  other  cotenants,  or  the  right  to  take  the  same  by  eminent 
domain,  or  to  relieve  such  land  from  liability  to  be  appropriated  in  any  lawful 
manner  for  the  payment  of  debts,  or  to  change  or  affect  in  any  other  way  any 
other  rights  or  liabilities  created  by  law  and  applicable  to  unregistered  land, 
except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided  in  this  Act  or  in  the  amendments  hereof. 

ATTACHMENTS  AND  OTHEB  LIENS. 

Sec:  71.  In  every  case  where  a  writing  of  any  description  or  a  copy  of  any 
writ  is  required  by  law  to  be  filed  or  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  in  order 
to  create  or  preserve  any  lein,  right,  or  attachment  upon  unregistered  land, 
such  writing  or  copy  when  intended  to  affect  registered  land,  in  lieu  of  record- 
ing, shall  be  filed  and  r^stered  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  the 
province  in  which  the  land  lies,  and,  in  addition  to  any  particulars  required  in 
such  papers  for  recording  with  records  of  deeds,  shall  also  contain  a  reference  to 
the  number  of  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  land  to  be  affected,  and  the  volume 
and  page  In  the  registration  book  where  the  certificate  is  registered,  and  also, 
if  the  attachment,  right,  or  lien  is  not  claimed  on  all  the  land  in  any  certificate 
of  title,  a  description  sufficiently  accurate  for  identification,  of  the  land  intended 
to  be  affected. 

Sec  72.  In  every  case  where  an  attachment  or  other  lien  or  adverse  claim 
of  any  description  is  registered,  and  the  duplicate  certificate  is  not  presented 
at  the  time  of  registration  to  the  register  of  deeds,  he  shall  within  tw«ity- 
four  hours  thereafter  send  notice  by  mail  to  the  registered  owner,  stating  that 
such  paper  has  been  registered,  and  requesting  him  to  send  or  produce  the 
duplicate  certificate  in  order  that  a  memorandum  of  the  attachment  or  other 
lien  or  adverse  claim  shall  be  made  thereon.  If  the  owner  neglects  or  refuses 
to  comply  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  register  of  deeds  shall  suggest  the  fact 
to  the  court,  and  the  court,  after  notice,  shall  enter  an  order  to  the  owner  to 
produce  his  certificate  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  named  therein,  and  may  enforce 
the  order  by  suitable  process. 
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Sec.  73.  Attachm^it  on  mesne  process  and  liens  of  every  description  npon 
registered  land  shall  be  continued,  reduced,  discharged,  and  dissolved  by  any 
method  sofflclent  in  law  to  continue,  reduce,  discliarge,  or  dissolve  like  liens 
on  unregistered  land.  All  certificates  or  other  Instruments  which  are  per- 
mitted or  required  by  law  to  be  recorded  in  the  registry  of  deeds  to  give  effect 
to  the  continuance,  reduction,  discharge,  or  dissolution  of  attachments  or  other 
liens  on  unregistered  lands,  or  to  give  notice  of  such  continuance,  reduction, 
discharge,  or  dissolution,  shall  in  the  case  of  like  liens  on  registered  land  be 
filed  with  the  register  of  deeds  and  registered  in  the  registration  book,  in  lieu 
of  recording. 

Sec.  74.  All  the  provisions  of  law  now  in  force  relating  to  attachments  of 
real  estate  and  leasehold  estates  on  mesne  process  shall  apply  to  registered 
land,  except  that  the  duties  required  to  be  performed  by  the  present  recording 
oflleer  shall  be  performed  by  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  province  where  the 
land  lies,  who,  in  lieu  of  recording,  shall  register  the  facts  heretofore  required 
to  be  recorded,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  keep  suitable  books. 

Sec.  75.  The  name  and  address  of  the  plaintifTs  lawyer  shall  in  all  cases  be 
indorsed  on  the  writ  or  process  where  an  attachment  Js  made,  and  he  shall 
bo  deemed  to  be  the  attorney  of  the  plaintiff  until  written  notice  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  such  shall  be  filed  for  registration  by  the  plaintiff. 

Sec.  76.  Whenever  an  attachment  on  mesne  process  is  continued,  reduced,  dis- 
solved, or  otherwise  affected  by  an  order,  decision,  or  Judgment  of  the  court 
in  which  the  action  or  proceeding  in  which  said  attachment  was  made  is  pend- 
ing, or  by  the  order  of  any  Judge  or  court  hai-ing  jurisdiction  thereof,  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  entry  of  such  order,  decision,  or  Judgment  from  the  clerk  of  the 
court  or  Judge  by  which  such  order,  decision,  or  Judgment  has  been  rendered 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  court  or  judge,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  r^stered  on 
presentation  to  the  register  of  deeds. 

Sec.  77.  A  lien  of  any  description  on  registered  land  shall  be  «iforced  in 
the  same  manner  as  like  liens  upon  unregistered  land.  Whenever  registered  land 
is  sold  on  execution,  or  taken  or  sold  for  taxes  or  for  any  assessment,  or  to  en- 
force a  lien  of  any  character,  or  for  any  costs  and  charges  incident  to  such 
Hens,  any  execution,  or  copy  of  execution,  any  officer's  return,  or  any  deed,  de- 
mand, certificate,  or  affidavit,  or  other  instrument  made  in  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings to  enforce  such  liens  and  required  by  law  to  be  recorded  in  the  regis- 
try of  deeds  in  the  case  of  unregistered  land,  shall  be  filed  with  the  register  of 
deeds  for  the  province  where  the  land  lies  and  registered  in  the  registration 
book,  and  a  memorandum  made  upon  the  proper  certificate  of  title.  In  each  case, 
as  an  adverse  claim  or  incumbrance. 

Sec.  78.  Upcm  the  expiration  of  the  time,  if  any,  allowed  by  law  for  redemp- 
tion after  registered  land  has  be«i  sold  on  any  execution,  or  taken  or  sold  for 
the  enforcement  of  any  Hen  of  any  description,  the  person  claiming  under  the 
execution  or  under  any  deed  or  other  instrument  made  in  the  course  of  pro- 
ceedings to  levy  such  execution  or  enforce  any  lien,  may  petition  the  court  for 
the  entry  of  a  new  certificate  to  him,  and  the  application  may  be  granted :  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  every  new  certificate  entered  under  this  section  shall  con- 
tain a  memorandum  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  on  which  It  is  based :  Pro- 
vided further.  That  at  any  time  prior  to  the  entry  of  a  new  certificate  the  regis- 
tered owner  may  pursue  all  his  lawful  remedies  to  impeach  or  annul  proceed- 
ings under  executions  or  to  enforce  Hens  of  any  description. 

fending  suits,  judgments,  decbess,  and  pabtitions. 

Sec.  79.  No  action  to  recover  possession  of  real  estate,  or  to  quiet  the  title 
thereto,  or  to  remove  clouds  upon  the  title  thereof,  or  for  partition  or  other 
proceeding  of  any  kind  in  court  affecting  the  title  to  real  estate  or  the  use  and 
occupation  thereof  or  the  buildings  thereon,  and  no  Judgment  or  decree,  and  no 
proceeding  to  vacate  or  reverse  any  Judgment  or  decree,  shall  have  any  effect 
upon  registered  land  as  against  persons  other  than  the  parties  thereto,  unless 
a  memorandum  stating  the  institution  of  such  action  or  proceeding  and  the 
court  wherein  the  same  is  pending,  and  the  date  of  the  institution  thereof,  con- 
taining also  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  land 
affected,  and  the  volume  and  page  of  the  registration  book  where  it  is  entered, 
sbaU  be  filed  and  registered.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  attachments,  levies 
of  execution,  or  to  proceedings  for  the  probate  of  wills,  or  for  administration 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  in  the  CJourt  of  First  Instance:  Provided, 
however,  That  in  case  notice  of  the  pendency  of  the  action  has  been  duly  regis- 
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tered  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  register  the  Judgment  or  decree  in  such  action 
within  sixty  days  after  the  rendition  thereof. 

Sec.  80.  At  any  time  after  final  Judgment  or  decree  in  favor  of  the  defendant, 
or  other  disposition  of  the  action  such  as  to  terminate  finally  all  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  in  and  to  the  land  and  buildings  involved,  in  any  case  in  which  a 
memorandum  has  been  registered  as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  action  or  proceeding  was  pending 
stating  the  manner  of  disposal  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  registration. 

Sec.  81.  Whenever  in  any  action  to  recover  the  possession  or  ownership  of 
real  estate  or  any  interest  therein  affecthig  registered  land  Judgment  Is  entered 
for  the  plaintiff,  such  Judgment  shall  be  entitled  to  registration  on  presentation 
of  a  certificate  of  the  entry  thereof  from  the  clerk  of  the  court  where  the  action 
is  pending  to  the  register  of  deeds  for  the  province  where  the  land  lies,  who 
shall  enter  a  memorandum  upon  the  certificate  of  title  of  the  land  to  which 
such  Judgment  relates.  If  the  Judgment  does  not  apply  to  all  the  land  described 
in  the  certificate  of  title,  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  where  the  action 
Is  pending  and  the  memorandum  entered  by  the  register  of  deeds  shall  contain 
a  description  of  the  land  affected  by  the  Judgment. 

Sec.  82.  When  in  any  action  to  recover  the  possession  or  title  of  real  estate 
or  an  interest  therein  execution  has  been  issued  directing  the  officer  to  place 
the  plaintiff  in  possession  of  the  laud  affected  by  the  Judgment  on  which  the 
execution  was  Issued,  the  officer  shall  cause  an  attested  copy  of  the  execution, 
with  n  return  of  his  doings  thereon,  to  be  filed  and  registered  within  tliree 
months  after  the  service,  and  before  the  return  of  the  execution  into  the  office 
of  the  clerk  whence  it  issued,  and  the  plaintiff,  in  case  the  Judgment  was  that 
he  was  entitled  to  an  estate  in  fee  simple  in  the  demanded  premises  or  in  any 
part  thereof,  and  for  which  execution  issued,  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  the 
entry  of  a  new  certificate  of  title  and  to  a  cancellation  of  the  certificate  and 
ownefs  duplicate  certificate  of  the  former  registered  owner.  If  the  former 
registered  owner  neglects  or  refuses  within  a  reasonable  time  after  request  to 
produce  his  duplicate  certificate  in  order  that  the  same  may*  be  canceled,  the 
court  on  application  and  after  notice  shall  enter  an  order  to  the  owner  to 
produce  his  certificate  at  the  time  and  place  named  therein,  and  may  enforce 
the  order  by  suitable  process. 

Sec.  83.  Every  court  passing  a  Judgment  or  decree  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff 
affecting  registered  land  shall,  upon  application  of  the  plaintiff,  order  any  par- 
ties before  it  to  execute  for  registration  any  deed  or  iustrument  necessary  to 
give  effect  to  its  Judgment  or  decree,  and  may  require  the  registered  owner  to 
deliver  his  duplicate  certificate  to  the  plaintiff  to  be  canceled  or  to  have  a  mem- 
orandum entered  upon  it  by  the  register  of  deeds.  In  case  the  person  required 
to  execute  any  deeii  or  other  Instrument  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  Judg- 
ment or  decree  is  absent  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  is  a  minor,  or  insane, 
or  for  any  reason  not  amenable  to  the  process  of  the  court,  the  court  passing  the 
Judgment  or  decree  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  a  trustee  to  execute  such 
Instrument,  and  the  same  when  executed  shall  be  registered  and  shall  have 
full  force  and  effect  to  bind  the  land  to  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  84.  In  all  proceedings  for  partition  of  registered  land,  after  the  entry 
of  the  final  Judgment  or  decree  of  partition  and  the  filing  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  or  commissioners  and  final  Judgment  thereon,  a  copy  of  the  final 
Judgment  or  decree,  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  rendering  the  same, 
shall  be  filed  and  registered ;  and  thereupon,  in  case  the  land  is  set  off  to  the 
owners  in  severalty,  any  owner  shall  be  entitled  to  have  his  certificate  entered 
to  the  share  set  off  to  him  in  severalty,  and  to  receive  an  owner's  duplicate 
thereof.  In  case  the  land  is  ordered  by  the  court  to  be  sold,  the  purchaser  or 
his  assigns  shall  be  entitled  to  have  a  certificate  of  title  entered  to  him  or  to 
them  on  presenting  the  deed  of  the  commissioners  or  committee  for  registra- 
tion. In  case  the  land  is  ordered  by  the  court  rendering  the  Judgment  to  be 
set  off  in  entirety  to  one  of  the  parties  upon  payment  to  the  other  parties  to 
the  action,  the  party  to  whom  the  land  Is  thus  ordered  to  be  set  off  shall  be  en- 
titled to  have  a  certificate  of  title  entered  to  him  on  presenting  a  copy  of  the 
Judgment  or  decree  certified  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  rendering  the  same: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  new  certificate  entered  in  pursuance  of  partiticm 
proceedings,  whether  by  way  of  set-off  or  of  assignment  or  of  sale,  shall  con- 
tain a  reference  to  the  final  Judgment  or  decree  or  partition,  and  shall  be  con- 
clusive as  to  the  title  to  the  same  extent  against  the  same  person  as  such 
Judgment  or  decree  is  made  conclusive  by  the  laws  applicable  thereto:  And 
provided,  also.  That  any  person  holding  such  certificates  of  title  or  transfer 
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tliereof  shall  have  the  rijfht  to  petition  the  court  at  any  time  to  cancel  the 
memorandum  relating  to  such  Judgment  or  decree,  and  the  court,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  may  grant  the  application.  Such  certificate  shall  thereafter  be 
conclusive  in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  extent  as  other  certificates 
of  title. 

Sec.  85.  When  a  certified  copy  of  a  judgment  or  decree  making  final  parti- 
tion of  land  or  buildings  is  presented  for  registration,  if  a  mortgage  or  lease 
affecting  a  specific  portion  or  an  undivided  share  of  the  premises  had  previously 
been  registered,  the  mortgagee,  or  tenant  claiming  under  the  mortgagor  or 
lessor,  shall  cause  the  mortgage  or  lease  and  any  duplicate  certificate  of  title 
issued  to  the  mortgagee  or  lessee  to  be  again  presented  for  registration,  and 
the  register  of  deeds  shall  indorse  on  each  the  memorandum  of  such  partition, 
with  a  description  of  the  land  set  off  In  severalty  on  which  such  mortgage  or 
lease  remains  in  force.  Such  mortgagee  or  tenant  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  his  own  duplicate  certlQcate  of  title  until  such  mortgage  or  lease  has 
been  so  presented  for  registration. 

BANKBUPTCT,    INSOLVENCY,    AND    ANALOGOUS    PB0CEEDING8. 

Sec.  86.  Whenever  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency,  or  analogous  pro- 
ceedings are  Instituted  against  a  debtor  who  Is  an  owner  of  registered  land,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  serving  the  notice  of  the  Institution  of  such  pro- 
ceedings on  the  debtor  to  file  a  copy  thereof  In  the  registry  of  deeds  for  the 
province  wherein  land  of  the  debtor  lies.  The  assignee  or  trustee  appointed  by 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction  thereof  In  such  proceedings  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  entry  of  a  new  certificate  of  registered  land  of  the  debtor  upon  presenting 
and  filing  a  certified  copy  of  the  order  appointing  him  such  assignee  or  trustee, 
with  the  debtor's  duplicate  certificate  of  title;  the  new  certificate  shall  state 
that  It  Is  entered  to  him  as  assignee  or  trustee  In  Insolvency  or  bankruptcy  or 
other  proceedings,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  87.  Whenever  proceedings  of  the  character  named  In  the  preceding 
section  against  a  registered  owner,  of  which  notice  has  been  registered,  are 
vacated  by  decree  or  Judgment,  a  certified  copy  of  the  decree  or  judgment  may 
be  filed  and  registered.  If  a  new  certificate  has  been  entered  to  the  assignee  or 
trustee  as  registered  owner,  the  debtor  shall  be  entitled  to  the  entry  of  a  new 
certificate  to  him,  and  the  certificate  of  the  assignee  or  trustee  shall  be  sur- 
rendered. 

EMINENT  DOMAIN.* 

Sic.  88.  Whenever  any  land  of  a  registered  owner,  or  any  right  or  interest 
therein,  is  taken  by  eminent  domain,  the  Government  or  municipality  or  cor- 
poration or  other  authority  exercising  such  right  shall  file  for  registration  in 
the  proper  province  a  description  of  the  registered  land  so  taken,  giving  the 
name  of  each  owner  thereof,  referring  by  number  and  place  of  registration  in 
the  registration  book  to  each  certificate  of  title,  and  stating  what  amount  or 
interest  In  the  land  Is  taken,  and  for  what  purpose.  A  memorandum  of  the  right 
or  interest  taken  shall  be  made  on  each  certificate  of  title  by  the  register  of 
deeds,  and  where  the  fee  simple  Is  taken  a  new  certificate  shall  be  entered  to 
the  owner  for  the  land  remaining  to  him  after  such  taking,  and  a  new  certificate 
shall  be  entered  to  the  Glovemment,  municipality,  corporation,  or  other  authority 
exercising  such  right  for  the  land  so  taken.  All  fees  on  account  of  any  memo- 
randum of  registration  or  entry  of  new  certificates  shall  be  paid  by  the  authority 
taking  the  land. 

TRANSMISSION   BT  DESCENT   AND   DEVISE. 

Sec.  89.  Lands  and  any  estate  or  interest  therein  registered  nnder  this  Act 
shall,  upon  the  death  of  the  owner,  go  to  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
deceased  in  like  manner  as  personal  estate,  whether  the  owner  dies  testate  or 
Intestate,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  of  administration  as  if  the 
same  were  personalty,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  and  except  that 
the  rule  of  division  shall  be  the  same  as  In  the  descoit  of  real  property,  or  as 
shall  be  provided  by  will. 

Sec.  90.  Before  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  owner  of  regis- 
tered land  or  any  estate,  or  interest  therein,  shall  deal  with  the  same,  he  shall 
file  in  the  ofllce  of  the  register  of  deeds  a  certified  copy  of  his  letters  of  ad- 
ministration, or  if  there  is  a  will,  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  and  of  the  letters 
testamentary,  or  of  administration,  with  the  will  annexed,  as  the  case  may  be. 


"  See  page  543. 
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and  shall  produce  the  duplicate  certificate  of  title,  and  thereupon  the  re^st^ 
of  deeds  shall  enter  upon  the  certificate  and  the  duplicate  certificate  a  mem- 
orandum thereof  with  a  reference  to  the  letters  or  will  and  letters  by  their 
file  number,  and  the  date  of  filing  the  same. 

Sec.  91.  Except  in  case  of  a  will  devising  the  land  to  an  executor  to  his 
own  use  or  upon  some  trust  or  giving  to  the  executor  power  to  sell,  no  sale  or 
transfer  of  registered  land  shall  be  made  by  an  executor  or  by  an  administra- 
tor in  the  course  of  administration  for  the  payment  of  debts  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  except  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
obtained  as  provided  by  law. 

Sec.  92.  But  after  a  memorandum  of  the  will,  letters  testamentary,  or  letters 
of  administration  have  been  entered  upon  the  register  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
the  executor  or  administrator  may  deal  with  mortgages,  leases,  and  other  per- 
sonal interests  in  or  upon  registered  land  as  if  he  were  the  registered  owner 
thereof. 

Sec.  93.  Where  it  appears  by  the  will,  a  certified  copy  of  which  with  letters 
testam^tary  is  filed  as  provided  in  this  Act,  that  registered  land  is  devised 
to  the  executor  to  his  own  use,  or  upon  some  trust,  the  executor  may  have 
the  land  transferred  to  himself  upon  the  register  in  like  manner  and  subject 
to  like  terms  and  conditions  and  to  like  rights  as  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  pur- 
suant to  deed  filed  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds. 

Sec.  94.  When  the  will  of  a  deceased  owner  of  registered  land«  or  any  estate 
or  interest  therein,  empowers  the  executor  to  sell,  convey,  encumber,  charge, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  the  land,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  such  executor  to 
be  registered  as  the  owner,  but  a  certified  copy  of  the  will  and  letters  testamen- 
tary being  filed  as  provided  in  this  Act,  such  executor  may  sell,  convey,  en- 
cumber, charge,  or  otherwise  deal  with  the  land  pursuant  to  the  power  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  were  the  registered  owner,  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as 
to  the  trust,  limitations,  and  conditions  expressed  in  the  wifl  as  in  case  of 
trusts,  limitations,  and  conditions  expressed  in  a  deed. 

Sec  95.  Before  making  distribution  of  undevised  registered  lands  the  execu- 
tor or  administrator  shall  file  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds  a  certified 
copy  of  the  final  decree  of  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  estate,  which 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  all  persons  thereafter  dealing  with  the 
land  that  the  persons  therein  named  as  the  only  heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased 
are  such  heirs. 

Sec.  96.  Whenever  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  settlement  of  an 
estate  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  thereof  or  for  other  pur|)oses 
provided  by  law,  order  registered  land  or  any  interest  or  estate  therein  to  be 
sold  by  the  executor  or  administrator,  upon  the  filing  of  a  certified  copy  of  the 
order  of  sale  and  the  deeds  executed  in  pursuance  of-  the  same  in  the  office  of 
the  register  of  deeds,  a  transfer  of  the  land,  estate,  or  interest  to  the  purchaser 
may  be  made  upon  the  register  as  in  the  case  of  other  sales  by  deed,  and  the 
original  certificate  and  owner's  duplicate  shall  be  canceled  and  a  new  certificate 
and  owner's  duplicate  be  issued  to  the  purchaser. 

Sec.  97.  Whenever,  after  the  final  determination  of  the  amount  of  all  claims 
against  the  estate  of  the  deceased,  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  estate  tliat  the  estate  will  Justify  it  and  the  proof  of 
heirship  has  been  made  clear  to  that  court,  may  direct  the  executor  or  adminis- 
trator to  make  over  and  transfer  to  the  devisees  or  heirs,  or  some  of  them,  in 
anticipation  of  final  distribution,  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  res^ered  lands 
to  which  they  might  be  entitled  on  final  distribution ;  and  upon  tiie  filing  of  a 
certified  copy  of  such  order  in  the  office  of  the  register  of  deeds,  the  executor 
or  administrator  may  cause  such  transfer  to  be  made  upon  the  register  in  like 
manner  as  in  case  of  a  sale,  and  a  certificate  and  owner's  duplicate  certificate 
shall  be  issued  to  the  devisees  or  heirs  entitled  thereto  as  in  other  cases.  Tbe 
land  so  transferred  shall  be  held  free  from  all  liens  or  claims  against  the 
estate.  In  the  proceedings  to  procure  such  order  or  directions  such  notice  shall 
be  given  to  all  parties  in  Interest  as  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  estate 
may  direct 

Sec  98.  For  the  purpose  of  final  distribution  of  the  estate  the  court  having 
Jurisdiction  thereof  may  determine  the  rights  of  all  persons  in  registered  land, 
or  any  estate  or  interest  therein,  of  the  deceased,  declare  and  enforce  the 
rights  of  devisees,  heirs,  surviving  husbands  or  wives,  and  others,  and  make 
partition  and  distribution  according  to  the  rights  of  the  parties,  and  may  give 
direction  to  the  executor  and  administrator  as  to  the  transfer  of  registered 
lands  and  any  estate  or  interest  th^^n  to  the  devisees  or  heirs,  and  may 
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direct  the  transfer  to  be  to  tlie  aeveral  devisees  or  heirs  or  tenants  in  common, 
or  otherwise,  as  sliall  appear  to  the  court  to  be  most  cony&iient,  consistently 
with  the  rights  of  the  parties,  or  as  the  parties  inerested  may  agree.  A  certified 
copy  of  the  final  order,  Judgment,  or  decree  of  the  court  having  Jurisdiction 
of  the  estate  making  final  distribution  shall  be  filed  with  the  register  of  deeds 
and  thereupon  new  certificates  and  owner's  duplicate  certificates  shall  be 
issued  to  the  parties  severally  entitled  thereto  in  accordance  with  such  order, 
Judgment,  or  decree,  but  nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  in  any  way 
affect  or  impair  existing  requirements  of  law  as  to  notice  to  be  given  to  all 
parties  interested  in  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person  before  final  decree  of 
distribution  thereof. 

ASSURANCE    FUND. 

Sec.  90.  (As  amended  hy  Act  No.  1108.)  Upon  the  original  registration  of 
land  under  this  Act,  and  also  upon  the  entry  of  a  certificate  showing  title  as 
registered  owners  in  heirs  or  devisees,  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  register  of 
deeds  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  real  estate  on  the 
basis  of  the  last  assessment  for  municipal  taxation,  as  an  assurance  fund. 

In  case  land  Is  subdivided  subsequent  to  the  last  assessment  and  registration 
proceedings  are  had  as  to  a  portion  only  of  such  land,  the  value  of  such  portion, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  for  the  payment  required  by  paragraph 
four  of  section  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  shall  be  fixed  by  agreement  between 
the  applicant  and  the  tax  collector  of  the  city-  or  province  where  the  land  Is 
situated  and  shall  be  proportioned  to  the  value  such  land  bears  to  the  whole 
tract  assessed.  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  tax  collector  and  the 
applicant  as  to  the  value  of  the  land«  the  question  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
court  for  decision. 

Where  land  sought  to  be  registered  has  not  been  assessed  for  taxation,  its 
value,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  Its  market  value,  and  the  applicant 
shall  file  with  his  application  the  sworn  declaration  of  three  disinterested 
persons  that  the  value  fixed  by  him  Lb  to  their  knowledge  a  fair  valuation. 

The  court  Is  authorized  to  Increase  the  valuation  as  fixed  under  the  two  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  should  It  appear  upon  the  hearing  that  the  value  stated  In 
the  application  is  too  small. 

Sec  100.  All  money  received  by  the  register  of  deeds  under  the  preceding 
section  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  He  shall 
keep  the  same  invested,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of  the  Civil  Governor, 
and  shall  report  annually  to  the  legislative  body  of  the  Philippine  Islands  the 
condition  and  Income  thereof. 

Sec.  101.  Any  person  who  without  negligence  on  his  part  sustains  loss  or 
damage  through  any  omission,  mistake,  or  misfeasance  of  the  clerk,  or  register 
of  deeds,  or  of  any  examiner  of  titles,  or  of  any  deputy  or  clerk  of  the  register 
of  deeds  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  any  person  who  Is  wrongfully  deprived  of  any  land  or  any  interest 
therein,  without  negligence  on  his  part,  through  the  bringing  of  the  same 
nnder  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  by  the  registration  of  any  other  person  as 
owner  of  such  land,  or  by  any  mistake,  omission,  or  misdescription  in  any 
certificate  or  owner's  duplicate,  or  in  any  entry  or  memorandum  in  the  register 
or  other  official  book,  or  by  any  cancellation,  and  who  by  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  is  barred  or  in  any  way  precluded  from  bringing  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  such  land  or  Interest  therein,  or  claim  upon  the  same,  may  bring  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  an  action  against  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago  for  the  recovery  of  damages  to  be  paid  out  of  the  assurance 
fond. 

Sec  102.  If  such  action  be  for  recovery  for  loss  or  damage  arising  only 
through  any  omission,  mistake,  or  misfeasance  of  the  clerk,  or  of  the  register 
of  deeds,  or  of  any  examiner  of  titles,  or  of  any  deputy  or  clerk  of  the  register 
of  deeds  In  the  performance  of  their  resp^tlve  duties  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  then  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  shall  be  the  sole 
defendant  to  such  action.  But  If  such  action  be  brought  for  loss  or  damage 
arising  only  through  the  fraud  or  willful  act  of  some  person  or  persons  other 
than  the  clerk,  the  register  of  deeds,  the  examiners  of  titles,  deputies,  and 
derks,  or  arising  Jointly  through  the  fraud  or  wrongful  act  of  such  other 
person  or  persons  and  the  omission,  mistake,  or  misfeasance  of  the  clerk,  the 
register  of  deeds,  the  examiners  of  titles,  deputies,  or  clerks,  then  such  action 
shall  be  brought  against  both  the  Treasurer  of  the  Pliilippine  Archipelago  and 
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such  person  or  persons  aforesaid.  In  all  such  actions  where  there  are  de- 
fendants other  than  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  and  damages 
shall  have  been  recovered,  no  final  judgment  shall  be  entered  against  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  until  execution  against  the  iother  de- 
fendants shall  be  returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  the  officer 
returning  the  execution  shall  certify  that  the  amount  still  due  upon  the 
execution  can  not  be  collected  except  by  application  to  the  assurance  fund. 
Thereupon  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  action,  being  satisfied  as  to  the 
truth  of  such  return,  may,  upon  proper  showing,  order  the  amount  of  the 
execution  and  costs,  or  so  much  thereof  as  remains  unpaid,  to  be  paid  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago  out  of  the  assurance  fund.  It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  in  person  or  by  deputy  to  appear  and  defend 
all  such  suits  with  the  aid  of  the  fiscal  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  lies  or 
the  city  attorney  of  the  city  of  Manila  as  the  case  may  be:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  any  action 
which  he  may  have  against  any  person  for  such  loss  or  damage  or  deprivation 
of  land  or  of  any  estate  or  interest  therein  without  joining  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago  as  a  defendant  therein. 

Sec.  103.  If  the  assurance  fund  at  any  time  be  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
amount  called  for  by  such  judgment,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago shall  make  up  the  deficiency  from  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated;  and  in  such  case  any  sums  thereafter  received  by  the 
Treasurer  on  account  of  the  assurance  fund  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury,  until  the  amount  paid  on  account  of  the  deficiency  shall 
have  been  made  up. 

Sec.  104.  In  every  case  where  payment  has  been  made  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Philippine  Archipelago  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  subrogated  to  all  rights  of  the 
plaintiff  against  any  other  parties  or  securities,  and  the  Treasurer  shall 
enforce  the  same  in  behalf  of  the  Government  Any  sum  so  recovered  by  the 
Treasurer  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
account  of  the  assurance  fund. 

Sec.  105.  The  Income  of  the  assurance  fund  shall  be  added  to  the  principal 
and  invested,  until  said  fund  amounts  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  thereafter  the  income  of  such  fund  shall  be  paid  into  the  Insular 
Treasury  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Insular  Government. 

The  term  "dollars"  wherever  used  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
money  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  lOG.  The  assurance  fund  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  for  any  loss  or 
damage  or  deprivation  occasioned  by  a  breach  of  trust,  whether  express, 
implied,  or  constructive,  by  any  registered  owner  who  Is  a  trustee,  or  by  the 
improper  exercise  of  any  sale  in  mortgage  foreclosure  proceedings.  Nor  shall 
any  plaintiff  recover  as  compensation  in  an  action  under  this  Act  more  than 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  real  estate  at  the  time  when  he  suffered  the  loss, 
damage,  or  deprivation  thereof. 

Sec.  107.  All  actions  for  compensation  under  this  Act  by  reason  of  any  loss 
or  damage  or  deprivation  of  land  or  any  estate  or  interest  therein  shall  be 
begun  within  the  period  of  six  years  from  the  time  when  the  right  to  bring 
or  take  such  action  or  proceeding  first  accrued,  and  not  afterwards:  Provided, 
That  the  right  of  action  herein  provided  shall  survive  to  the  personal  represoit- 
atlve  of  the  person  sustaining  loss  or  damage,  If  deceased,  unless  barred  in  his 
lifetime:  And  provided  further,  That  If  at  the  time  when  such  right  of  action 
first  accrues  the  person  entitled  to  bring  such  action  or  take  such  proceeding 
is  within  the  age  of  majority,  or  insane,  or  imprisoned,  such  person,  or  any- 
one claiming  from,  by,  or  under  him,  may  bring  the  action  or  take  the  proceed- 
ing at  any  time  within  two  years  after  such  disability  is  removed,  notwith- 
standing  the  time  before  limited  in  that  behalf  has  expired. 

POWERS  OF  ATTOBNEY. 

Sec  108.  Any  person  may  by  power  of  attorney  procure  land  to  be  registered 
and  conveyed  or  otherwise  deal  with  registered  land,  but  the  letters  of  attorney 
shall  ^e  acknowledged  before  a  notary  public  or  a  judge  or  clerk  of  a  court 
of  record  attested  by  at  least  one  witness  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk 
or  register  of  deeds  of  the  province  where  the  land  lies,  and  registered.  Any 
instrument  revoking  such  letters  shall  be  acknowledged,  attested,  and  regis- 
tered in  like  manner. 
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LOST   DUPLICATE   CERTIFICATE. 

Sec.  109.  If  a  duplicate  certificate  is  lost  or  destroyed,  or  can  not  be  pro- 
duced by  a  grantee,  heir,  devisee,  assignee,  or  other  person  applying  for  the 
entry  of  a  new  certificate  to  him  or  for  the  registration  of  any  instrument,  a 
suggestion  of  the  fact  of  such  loss  or  destruction  may  be  filed  by  the  registered 
owner  or  other  person  in  interest,  and  registered.  The  court  may  thereupon, 
upon  the  petition  of  the  registered  owner  or  other  person  in  interest,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  direct  the  issue  of  a  new  duplicate  certificate,  which  shall 
contain  a  memorandum  of  the  fact  that  it  is  issued  in  place  of  the  lost  dupli- 
cate certificate,  but  shall  in  all  respects  be  entitled  to  like  faith  and  credit  as 
the  original  duplicate  and  shall  thereafter  be  regarded  as  the  original  duplicate 
for  all  purposes  of  this  Act 

ADVEBSE    CLAIMS. 

SEa  110.  Whoever  claims  any  right  or  interest  in  registered  land  adverse 
to  the  registered  owner,  arising  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  original  regis- 
tration, may,  if  no  other  provision  is  made  in  this  Act  for  registering  the  same, 
make  a  statement  in  writing  setting  forth  fully  his  alleged  right  or  interest,  and 
how  or  under  whom  acquired,  and  a  reference  to  the  volume  and  page  of  the 
certificate  of  title  of  the  registered  owner,  and  a  description  of  the  land  In 
which  the  right  or  interest  is  claimed.  The  statement  shall  be  signed  and  sworn 
to,  and  shall  state  the  adverse  claimant's  residence,  and  designate  a  place  at 
which  all  notices  may  be  served  upon  him.  This  statement  shall  be  entitled 
to  registration  as  an  adverse  claim,  and  the  court,  upon  a  petition  of  any  party 
in  interest,  shall  grant  a  speedy  hearing  upon  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
such  adverse  claim  and  shall  enter  such  decree  therein  as  justice  and  equity 
may  require.  If  the  claim  is  adjudged  to  be  invalid,  the  registration  shall  be 
canceled.  If  in  any  case  the  court  after  notice  and  hearing  shall  find  that  a 
claim  thus  registered  was  frivolous  or  vexatious,  it  may  tax  the  adverse  claim- 
ant double  or  treble  costs  in  its  discretion. 

SURRENDER   OF   DUPLICATE   CERTIFICATES. 

Sec.  111.  In  every  case  where  the  clerk  or  any  register  of  deeds  is  requested 
to  enter  a  new,  certificate  in  pursuance  of  an  instrument  purporting  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  registered  owner,  or  by  reason  of  any  instrument  or  proce^lngs 
which  divest  the  title  of  the  registered  owner  against  his  consent,  if  the  out- 
standing owner's  duplicate  certificate  is  not  presented  for  cancellation  when 
such  request  is  made,  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds  shall  not  enter  a  new  certi- 
cate,  but  the  person  claiming  to  be  entitled  thereto  may  apply  by  petition  to 
the  court  The  court,  after  hearing,  may  order  the  registered  owner  or  any 
person  withholding  the  duplicate  to  surrender  the  same,  and  direct  the  entry  of 
a  new  certificate  upon  such  surrender. 

If  in  any  case  the  person  withholding  the  duplicate  certificate  is  not  amenable 
to  the  process  of  the  court  or  If  for  any  reason  the  outstandng  owner's  dupli- 
cate certificate  can  not  be  delivered  up,  the  court  may  by  decree  annul  the 
same,  and  order  a  new  certificate  of  title  to  be  entered.  Such  new  certificate 
and  all  duplicates  thereof  shall  contain  a  memorandum  of  the  annulment  of 
the  outstanding  duplicate. 

If  in  'any  case  an  outstanding  mortgagee's  or  lessee's  duplicate  certificate 
is  not  produced  and  surrendered  when  the  mortgage  is  discharged  or  extin- 
guished or  the  lease  is  terminated,  like  proceedings  may  be  had  to  obtain 
registration  as  in  the  case  of  the  nonproduction  of  an  owner's  duplicate. 

AMENDMENT   AND   ALTERATION    OF   CERTIFICATES   OF   TITLE. 

Ssa  112.  No  erasure,  alteration,  or  amendment  shall  be  made  upon  the  regis- 
tration book  after  the  entry  of  a  certificate  of  title  or  of  a  memorandum  thereon 
and  the  attestation  of  the  same  by  the  clerk  or  any  register  of  deeds,  except 
by  order  of  the  court.  Any  registered  owner  or  other  person  in  interest  may 
at  any  time  apply  by  petition  to  the  court,  upon  the  ground  that  registered 
interests  of  any  description,  whether  vested,  contingent,  expectant,  or  inchoate, 
have  terminated  and  ceased ;  or  that  new  interests  have  arisen  or  been  created 
which  do  not  appear  upon  Uie  certificate;  or  that  any  error,  omission,  or  mis- 
take was  made  in  entering  a  certificate  or  any  memorandum  thereon,  or  on  any 
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duplicate  certificate ;  or  tbat  the  name  of  any  person  on  the  certificate  has  been 
changed;  or  that  the  registered  owner  has  been  married;  or  if  registered  as 
married,  that  the  marriage  has  been  terminated ;  or  that  a  -corporation  which 
owned  registered  land  and  has  been  dissolved  has  not  conveyed  the  same  within 
three  years  after  Its  dissolution;  or  upon  any  other  reasonable  ground;  and 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  petition  after  notice 
to  all  parties  in  interest,  and  may  order  the  entry  of  a  new  certificate,  the  entry 
or  cancellation  of  a  memorandum  upon  a  certificate,  or  grant  any  other  reli^ 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  requiring  security  if  necessary,  as  it  may 
deem  proper:  Provided,  however,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  constmed  to 
give  the  court  authority  to  open  the  original  decree  of  registration,  and  that 
nothing  shall  be  done  or  ordered  by  the  court  which  sliall  impair  the  titie  or 
other  interest  of  a  purchaser  holding  a  certificate  for  value  and  in  good  faith,  or 
his  heirs  or  assigns,  without  his  or  their  written  consent 

Any  petition  filed  under  this  section  and  all  petitions  and  motions  filed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  after  original  registration  shall  be  filed  and  entitled 
in  the  original  case  in  which  the  decree  of  registration  was  entered. 

SERVICE  OF  NOTICES  AFTEB  REGISTRATION. 

Sec.  113.  All  notices  required  by  or  given  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  oi 
this  Act  by  the  clerk  or  any  register  of  deeds,  after  original  registration,  shall 
be  sent  by  mail  to  the  person  to  be  notified  at  his  residence  and  post-office  ad- 
dress as  stated  in  the  certificate  of  title,  or  in  any  registered  instrument  under 
which  he  claims  an  interest,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds,  re- 
lating to  the  parcel  of  land  in  question. 

All  notices  and  citations  directed  by  special  order  of  the  court  under  the  pro- 
visions, of  this  Act,  after  original  registration,  may  be  served  in  the  manner 
alwve  stated,  and  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  shall  be  conclusive  proof  of  sudi 
service :  Provided,  however.  That  the  court  may  in  any  case  order  different  or 
further  service,  by  publication  or  otherwise,  and  sliall  in  all  cases  do  so  when 
the  Interests  of  Justice  require  such  action. 

FEES  FOR  REGISTRATION. 

Sec.  114.  (As  amended  by  Acta  Nos.  1108  and  1648.)  Fees  payable  under  this 
Act  shall  be  as  follows: 

From  the  time  of  filing  the  application  until  the  final  determhiation  of  each 
case,  for  all  services  performed  by  the  clerk  or  his  deputies  in  each  case,  exc^ 
the  taking  of  affidavits  or  acknowledgments,  including  filing,  entering,  indexing, 
and  recording  all  documents,  plans,  orders,  decrees,  and  other  papers,  all  notices 
by  mail  or  publication,  and  a  certified  copy  of  the  decree  of  registration,  if  any 
there  be,  there  shall  be  paid  by  the  applicant  to  the  clerk  the  sum  in  the  follow- 
ing table  corresponding  to  the  value  of  the  property,  which  shall  be  the  assessed 
value  if  the  property  is  assessed,  otherwise  the  market  value,  determined  as  pro- 
vided in  section  ninety-nine  of  this  Act : 

Property  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  in  value,  five  dollars. 

Property  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  but  over  one  hundred  dollars  in 
value,  fifteen  dollars. 

Property  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  but  over  five  hundred  dollars  in 
value,  twenty  dollars. 

Property  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars  but  over  one  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  twenty-five  dollars. 

Property  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  but  over  five  thousand 
dollars  In  value,  forty  dollars. 

Property  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  but  over  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  value,  fifty  dollars. 

Property  exceeding  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  value,  one  hundred  dollars. 

For  all  services  by  a  sheriff  or  other  officer  under  this  Act,  the  same  fees  as 
are  now  provided  by  law  for  like  services. 

For  entry  of  original  certificate  of  title,  and  issuing  one  duplicate  c^tfflcate^ 
three  dollars. 

For  making  and  entering  a  new  certificate  of  title,  including  issue  of  one  dupli- 
cate certificate,  one  dollar. 

For  each  duplicate  certificate,  after  the  first,  fifty  cents. 

For  the  registration  of  every  instrument,  whether  single  or  In  duplicate  or 
triplicate,  including  entering,  indexing,  and  filing  the  same,  and  attesting  regls- 
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tration  thereof,  and  also  making  and  attesting  copy  of  memorandum  on  one  In- 
strument or  on  a  duplicate  certificate  when  required,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cent& 

For  making  and  attesting  copy  of  memorandum  on  each  additional  instru- 
ment or  duplicate  certificate  if  required,  fifty  cents. 

For  filing  and  registering  an  adverse  claim,  three  dollars. 

For  entering  statement  of  change  of  residence  or  post-oflSce  address,  includ- 
ing Indorsing  and  attesting  the  same  on  a  duplicate  certificate,  twenty-five 
cents. 

For  entering  any  note  In  the  entry  book  or  in  the  registration  book,  twenty- 
five  cents. 

For  the  registration  of  a  suggestion  of  death  or  notice  of  bankruptcy,  in- 
solvency, or  analogous  proceeding,  twenty-five  cents. 

For  the  registration  of  a  discharge  or  release  of  mortgage  or  other  instru- 
ment creating  an  incumbrance,  fifty  cents. 

For  the  registration  of  any  levy,  or  of  any  discharge  or  dissolution  of  any 
attachment  or  levy,  or  of  any  certificate  of  or  receipt  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
or  notice  of  any  pending  action,  or  of  a  Judgment  or  decree,  fifty  cents. 

For  indorsing  on  any  mortgage,  lease,  or  other  Instrument  a  memorandum 
of  partition,  one  dollar. 

For  every  petition  filed  under  this  Act  after  original  registration,  one  dollar. 

For  a  certified  copy  of  any  decree  or  registered  Instrument,  the  same  fees  as 
are  provided  by  the  Code  of  Procedure  In  Civil  Actions  and  Special  Proceedings 
for  clerks  of  Courts  of  First  Instance  for  like  services. 

In  all  cases  not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  law  the  fees  of  all  public  officers 
for  any  official  duty  or  service  under  this  Act  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  as  those 
prescribed  herein  for  like  services. 

PENALTIES. 

Sec.  115.  Certificates  of  title  and  duplicate  certificates  issued  under  this  Act 
shall  be  subjects  of  larceny. 

Sec.  lie.  Whoever  knowingly  swears  falsely  to  any  statement  required  to 
be  made  under  oath  by  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  perjury  and  liable  to  the 
penalties  provided  by  law  for  perjury. 

Sec.  117.  Whoever  fraudulently  procures,  or  assists  In  fraudulently  procur- 
ing or  is  privy  to  the  fraudulent  procurement  of  any  certificate  of  title  or  owner's 
duplicate  certificate,  or  of  any  entry  In  the  register  or  other  book  kept  in  the 
office  of  the  clerk  or  of  any  register  of  deeds,  or  of  any  erasure  or  alteration  in 
any  entry  in  any  set  of  books  or  in  any  Instrument  authorized  by  this  Act,  or 
knowingly  defrauds  or  is  privy  to  defrauding  any  person  by  means  of  a  false 
or  fraudulent  instrument,  certificate,  owner's  duplicate  certificate,  statement  or 
affidavit  affecting  registered  land,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars  or  imprisoned  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Sec.  118.  (1)  Whoever  forgesKor  procures  to  be  forged  or  assists  in  forging 
the  seal  of  the  clerk  or  of  any  register  of  deeds,  or  the  name,  signature,  or 
handwriting  of  any  officer  of  the  court  or  of  the  register  of  deeds,  in  case  where 
such  officer  is  expressly  or  impliedly  authorized  to  affix  his  signature;  or 

(2)  Fraudulently  stamps  or  procures  to  be  stamped  or  assists  in  stamping 
any  document  with  any  forged  seal  of  the  clerk  or  register  of  deeds;  or 

(3)  Forges,  or  procures  to  be  forged,  or  assists  in  forging  the  name,  signa- 
ture, or  handwriting  of  any  person  whosoever  to  any  Instrument  which  is  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  authorized  to  be  signed  by  such  person  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  or 

(4)  Uses  any  document  ui)on  which  an  impression,  or  part  of  the  impression, 
of  any  beal  of  the  clerk  or  of  a  register  of  deeds  has  been  forged,  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  forged,  or  any  document  the  signature  to  which  has  been 
forged,  knowing  the  same  to  have  been  forged,  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceed- 
ing ten  years  or  fined  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Prosecutions  for  offenses  for  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  instituted  and  conducted  In  the  proper  Court  of  First  Instance. 

Sec.  119.  Whoever,  with  intent  to  defraud,  sells  and  conveys  registered  land 
knowing  that  an  undischarged  attachment  or  any  other  incumbrance  exists 
thereon  which  is  not  noted  by  memorandum  on  the  duplicate  certificate  of  the 
title,  without  Informing  the  grantee  of  such  attachment  or  other  incumbrance 
before  the  consideration  Is  paid,  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
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ing  tbree  years  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thoasand  dollars,  or  by  both.  In 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  120.  No  conviction  for  any  act  prohibited  by  this  Act  shall  affect  any 
remedy  which  any  person  aggrieved  or  injured  by  such  act  may  be  entitled  to 
by  law  against  the  person  who  has  committed  such  act  or  against  his  estate. 

BEOISTEB  OF  DEEDS  IN   MANILA. 

Sec.  121.  Wherever  in  this  Act  the  phrase  "the  register  of  deeds  In  the 
province  where  the  land  lies,"  or  an  equivalent  phrase,  occurs,  it  shall  be  con- 
strued to  include  and  be  applicable  to  the  register  of  deeds  in  the  city  of  Manila. 

PUBLIC    LANDS. 

Sec.  122.  Whenever  public  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  belonging  to  the 
Orovemment  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  alienated,  granted,  or  conveyed  to  persons  or  to  public  or  private  corpora- 
tions, the  same  shall  be  brought  forthwith  under  the  operation  of  this  Act  and 
shall  become  registered  lands.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  official  issuing  the 
instrument  of  alienation,  grant,  or  conveyance  In  behalf  of  the  Government  to 
cause  such  instrument;  before  its  delivery  to  the  grantee,  to  be  filed  with  the 
register  of  deeds  for  the  province  where  the  land  lies  and  to  be  there  registered 
lilce  other  deeds  and  conveyances,  whereupon  a  certificate  shall  be  entered  as  in 
other  cases  of  registered  land,  and  an  owner's  duplicate  certificate  Issued  to  the 
grantee.  The  deed,  grant,  or  instrument  of  conveyance  from  the  Government 
to  the  grantee  shall  not  take  effect  as  a  conveyance  or  bind  the  land,  but  shall 
operate  only  as  a  contract  between  the  Government  and  the  grantee  and  as 
evidence  of  authority  to  the  clerit  or  register  of  deeds  to  malce  registration. 
The  act  of  registration  shall  be  the  operative  act  to  convey  and  affect  the  lands, 
and  in  all  cases  under  this  Act  registration  shall  be  made  in  the  office  of  the 
register  of  deeds  for  the  province  where  the  land  lies.  The  fees  for  registration 
shall  be  paid  by  the  grantee.  After  due  registration  and  issue  of  tl^  certificate 
and  owner's  duplicate,  such  land  shall  be  registered  land  for  all  purposes  under 
this  Act. 

ACT.    HOW    CONSTRUED. 

Sec  123.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  liberally  so  far  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  general  intent. 

CONTINUANCE  OF  EXISTING  SYSTEM   AS  TO  UNBEGI8TEBED  LAND. 

Sec  124.  (As  amended  by  Act  No,  700,)  As  to  lands  not  registered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  system  of  registration  and  record- 
ing heretofore  established  by  law  in  these  islands  shall  continue  and  remain 
in  force,  except  in  so  far  as  hereinafter  modified,  and  the  evidential  weight 
given  by  existing  law  to  titles  registered  as  existing  law  now  provides  shall 
be  accorded  to  such  titles  in  the  hearings  had  under  this  Act  before  the  ex- 
aminers and  before  the  court.  The  duties  of  registering  and  recording  land 
titles  in  accordance  with  the  law  heretofore  existing  shall  be  performed  In  the 
several  provinces  and  the  city  of  Manila  by  the  registers  of  deeds  in  this  Act 
provided,  after  such  registers  of  deeds  have  been  appointed:  Provided,  hotD- 
ever,  That  the  originals  of  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  and  other  Instruments  af- 
fecting the  title  to  unregistered  land  shall  not  be  retained  by  notaries  public  or 
other  officials  before  whom  the  same  are  solemnized,  but  after  having  been  duly 
executed  may  be  delivered  to  the  grantee,  mortgagee,  lessee,  or  other  person 
entitled  to  the  same  and  be  by  him  presented  to  the  register  of  deeds  for  the- 
province  where  the  land  lies  for  registration  and  recording,  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  legal  effect  that  copies  thereof  certified  by  notaries  public 
under  existing  law  are  registered  and  recorded.  The  register  of  deeds  upon 
receiving  any  such  deed,  mortgage,  lease,  or  other  instrument  dealing  with  land 
not  registered  under  this  Act  shall  indorse  upon  the  instrument  so  received  the 
true  year,  month,  day,  hour,  and  minute  when  the  same  is  received,  and  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  registered  and  recorded  as  unregistered  land 
from  the  time  of  the  indorsement  of  such  memorandum  thereon.  He  shall  also 
indorse  thereon  the  volume  and  page  wherein  the  same  is  registered  and 
recorded.     After  the  due  registration  and  recording  of  such  instrument  the 
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owner  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  the  custody- and  possession  of  the  same.  The 
original  instrument,  the  record  thereof  in  the  books  of  the  i'egister  of  deeds,  and 
any  certified  copy  of  snch  record  shall  be  competent  evidence  in  any  court  of 
justice.  The  fees  of  the  register  of  deeds  for  registering  and  recording  any 
such  instrument  shall  be  the  same  as  those  now  provided  by  law  for  registering 
and  recording  a  certified  copy  of  a  notarial  instrument  dealing  with  land. 

All  the  powers  and  faculties  conferred  by  sections  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  (paragraph  five),  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy-six  of  the  Mortgage  Law,  and  sections  one  hundred  and  twelve  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  regulations  for  its  execution,  upon  the  president 
of  the  audiencia  and  the  Judges  of  First  Instance  in  the  matter  of  inspecting 
registries  of  property,  receiving  consultations  from  the  registers  of  deeds  and 
hearing  and  determining  all  questions  affecting  the  registration  of  instruments, 
are  hereby  conferred  upon  the  Ck)urt  of  Land  Registration  created  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  125.  Until  registers  of  deeds  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  the  officials  performing  the  duties  of  registrars  and 
recorders  of  deeds  in  the  several  provinces  and  in  the  city  of  Manila  shall  be 
registers  of  deeds  and  perform  the  duties  of  registers  of  deeds  as  defined  by 
this  Act.  Their  deputies  shall  be  deputy  registers  of  deeds.  All  laws  relative 
'to  existing  registrars  of  deeds  and  recorders,  their  deputies.  Including  their  com- 
pensation, clerk  hire,  and  expenses,  shall  extend  to  registers  of  deeds  and  their 
deputies  under  this  Act  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  applicable. 

NOTARIES  PUBLIC. 

Sec.  126.  All  notaries  public  in  the  Islands,  and  all  other  officials  and  per- 
sons having  in  their  possession  notarial  books,  records,  protocols,  archives,  and 
other  documents,  shall  immediately  deliver  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Archives  all  such  notarial  books,  records,  protocols,  archives,  and  documents  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  section  eighty  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred 
and  thirty-six,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  organization  of  courts  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,"  and  hereafter  notaries  public  shall  only  have  the  powers 
and  perform  the  duties  prescribed  for  notaries  public  in  sections  eighty-one  to 
ninety-one,  inclusive,  of  said  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  thirty-six. 

FORMS. 

Sec.  127.  (As  amended  hp  Act  No.  700.)  Deeds,  conveyances,  mortgages, 
leases,  releases,  and  discharges  affecting  lands,  whether  registered  under  this 
Act  or  unregistered,  shall  be  sufficient  in  law  when  made  substantially  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  forms,  and  shall  be  as  effective  to  convey,  encumber, 
lease,  release,  discharge,  or  bind  the  lands  as  though  made  in  accordance  with 
the  more  prolix  forms  heretofore  in  use :  Provided,  That  every  such  instrument 
shall  be  signed  by  the  person  or  persons  executing  the  same,  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  who  shall  sign  the  instrument  as  witnesses  to  the  execution  there- 
of, and  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be  his  or  their  free  act  and  deed  by  the  person 
or  persons  executing  the  same,  before  the  Judge  of  a  court  of  record  or  clerk  of 
a  court  of  record,  or  a  notary  public,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  certify 
to  such  acknowledgment  substantially  in  the  form  next  hereinafter  stated. 

L  Form  of  acknowledgment  hy  person  executing  deed  of  conveyance^  mort- 
gage, lease,  release,  or  discharge  affecting  land, 

UNITED   STATES  OF  AMERICA,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Province  (or  city)  of (date). 

At  the  municipality  of ,  in  said  province,  on 

this day  of ,  A.  D.  19__,  personally  ap- 
peared   ,  married ,  known  to  me  to 

be  the  same  person  (or  persons)  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument  and 
acknowledged  that  the  same  is  his  (or  their)  free  act  and  deed.  The  cedula 
certificates  of  the   parties  to  the   instrument   were   exhibited   to   me,   being 

Nos. ,  issued  at ,  dated , 

19— 

Before  me, 


(Notary  pu1>llc  or  other  official  authorized  to  administer  oaths.) 
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2,  Deed  of  land  registered  under  this  Act. 

I, ,  married » 

of ,  in  the  Province  of , 

in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  consideration  of 

dollars,  to  me  paid  by ,  of , 

in  the  Province  of ,  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  do 

hereby  sell  and  convey  to  said and  his  heirs  and 

assigns  that  parcel  of  land,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  Improvements 

thereon,  situated  In  the  municipality  of ,  and  Province 

of ,  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  bounded  and  described 

as  follows  (here  Insert  boundaries  and  description),  of  which  land  I  am  the 
registered  owner  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  The  Land  Registration 

Act,  my  title  thereto  being  evidenced  by  Certificate  Number in 

the  land  records  of  said  province. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  signed  my  name  on  this 

day  of .  A.  D.  19 


Signed  In  the  presence  of: 


(To  be  followed  by  acknowledgment  according  to  Form  1.) 

S.  Deed  of  ^and  not  registered  under  this  Act,  without  covenants  of  warranty, 

I, ,  married ,  of 

,  In  the  Province  of , 

in  the  Philippine  Islands,  In  consideration  of dollars,  to 

me  paid  by ,  of , 

in  the  Province  of ,  In  the  Philippine 

Islands,  do  hereby  sell  and  convey  to  the  said , 

his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  parcel  of  land,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and 

Improvements  thereon,  situated  In  the  municipality  of • , 

In  the  Province  of . ,  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 

bounded  and  described  as  follows  (here  insert  boundaries  and  description). 

In  witness  whereof,  I  haVe  hereunto  signed  my  name,  on  this day 

ot ,  A.  D.  19 


Signed  In  the  presence  of: 


( Acknowledgm^it. ) 

4.  Deed  of  land  not  registered  under  this  Act,  with  covenants  of  warranty, 
I, ,  married ,  of 

,  In  the  Province  of , 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  In  consideration  of dollars,  to 

me  paid  by ,  of , 

In  the  Province  of ,  In  the  Philippine 

Islands,  do  hereby  sell  and  convey  to  the  said , 

his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  parcel  of  land,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and 

Improvements  thereon,  situated  In  the  municipality  of_ , 

In  the  Province  of ,*ln  the  Philippine  Islands, 

bounded  and  described  as  follows  (here  Insert  boundaries  and  description) ; 

and  the  said (seller)  does  hereby  covenant  and  agree 

with  the  said (purchaser)   that  he  Is  lawfully 

seized  In  fee  of  said  premises,  that  they  are  free  from  all  Incumbrances,  that  he 
has  a  perfect  right  to  convey  the  same,  and  that  he  will  warrant  and  forever 

defend  the  same  unto  the  said (purchaser),  his 

heirs  nud  assigns,  against  the  lawful  claims  of  all  persons  whomsoever   (or 
insert  other  covenants,  whatever  they  may  be). 
In  witness  whereof,  etc. 


Signed  In  presence  of: 
( Acknowledgment. ) 
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5.  Mortgage  of  land  registered  under  this  Act, 

I, ,  married ,  of , 

In  the  Province  of  ,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  in 

consideration  of dollars,  to  me  paid  by , 

of ,  in  the  Province  of ,  in  the 

Philippine  Islands,  do  hereby,  by  way  of  mortgage,  convey  to  the  said 

,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  that  parcel  of  land,  together  with 

all   the   buildings  and   improvements   thereon,   situated   in   the   municipality 

of ,  in  the  Province  of , 

in  the  Philippine  Islands,  bounded  and  described  as  follows  (here  insert 
boundaries  and  description),  of  which  land  I  am  the  registered  owner,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Hie  Land  Registration  Act,  my  title  thereto  being  evl- 

daiced  by  Certificate  Number ,  in  the  land  records  of  said  province; 

provided,  nevertheless,  that  If  I,  the  said (mortgagor) 

shall  duly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the  said (mortgagee) 

my  certain  promissory  notes  of  this  date  by  me  signed,  and  payable  to  the 

said   (mortgagee),   all   dated   on  this  date,   each  for 

the  sum  of dollars,  and  payable  In  one,  two,  and  three 

years  from  date  (or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may  be),  with  lawful  interest,  then 
this  mortgage  shall  be  thereby  discharged  and  of  no  further  effect,  otherwise 
it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  be  enforceable  in  the  manner  provided  by  law. 

In  witness  whereof,  etc. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of:  ^ 


(Acknowledgment ) 

6.  Mortgage  of  land  not  registered  under  this  Act. 

This  mortgage  may  be  In  the  same  form  as  that  prescribed  in  Form  No.  5, 
but  omitting  that  portion  of  Form  No.  5  which  describes  the  land  as  registered 
under  the  Land  Registration  Act,  and  including  such  covenants  of  warranty 
as  the  parties  may  agree  upon. 

7.  Discharge  of  mortgage  of  land  registered  under  this  Act, 

I, ,  married ,  of , 

in  the  Province  of ,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  mortgagee 

of  the  land  embraced  in  Certificate  Number in  the  land  records  of 

the  Province  of . ,  by  virtue  of  a  mortgage  executed  by 

,  of ,  In  the  Province  of 

,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the 

day  of ,  19 ,  having  received  the  full  consideration 

named  as  the  condition  of  said  mortgage,  do  her^y  forever  release  and  dis- 
charge the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  etc. 

Signed  in  the  presence  of: 


( Acknowledgmoit. ) 

8.  Discharge  of  mortgage  of  land  not  registered  under  this  Act, 

The  discharge  in  this  case  may  be  as  in  Form  No.  7,  varying  the  description 
of  the  mortgage  to  suit  the  facts. 

9,  Lease  of  land  registered  under  this  Act. 

I, ,  married of , 

in  the  Province  of ,  In  the  Philippine  Islands, 

in  consideration  of  the  agreements  hereinafter  contained,  do*  hereby  lease  unto 

,   of    ,    in    the 

Province  of ,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  his 

assigns  (If  the  lease  is  to  be  assignable),  that  parcel  of  land,  together  with  all 

the  buildings  and  Improvements  thereon,  situated  in  the  municipality  of 

,  in  the  Province  of  , 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  bounded  and  described  as  follows  (here  Insert  bound- 
aries and  description),  of  which  land  I  am  the  r^ristered  owner,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  The  Land  Registration  Act,  my  title  thereto  being  evi- 
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denced  by  Certificate  Namber in  the  land  records  of  said  province, 

for  the  period  of years  from  this  date. 

And  I,  the  said  lessee,  in  consideration  of  this  lease,  do  hereby  promise,  f6r 
myself  and  my  heirs  and  assigns,  that  I  will  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said 

(lessor),  an  annual  rental  (or  monthly  r^ital) 

of dollars  per  year  (or  per  month,  as  the  case 

may  be)  during  the  whole  period  of  this  lease,  payable  on  the 

day  of of  each  year  (or  at  such  other  times  as 

may  be  agreed  upon). 

(Other  special  agreements  of  the  lease  may  be  here  inserted.) 

In  witness  whereof,  etc. 


Signed  in  the  presence  of: 


(Acknowledgment ) 

10.  Lease  of  land  not  registered  under  this  Act, 

This  lease  may  be  as  in  Form  No.  9,  omitting  that  portion  thereof  that  relates 
to  the  certificate  of  title,  and  inserting  such  covenants  of  warranty  as  may  be 
agreed  upon. 

11.  Release  of  leased  lands,  tohether  registered  under  this  Act  or  not. 

Such  release  may  be  as  in  Forms  Nos.  7  and  8,  for  the  discharge  of  mortgages, 
"iising  the  term  "  release,"  instead  of  "  discharge,*'  and  Inserting  such  descrip- 
tion as  fully  identifies  the  lease. 

Ssa  128.  (As  amended  hy  Act  No.  700.)  The  Court  of  Land  Registration,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to  the  law  and  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
court,  is  authorized  to  have  printed  for  free  distribution  such  number  of  blank 
forms  of  application,  rules  and  regulations,  forms  of  deeds,  mortgages  and 
leases,  or  other  matter  of  use  or  information  to  the  public  in  the  registration 
of  lands  as  the  Ck>urt  may  in  its  discretion  deem  proper. 

Sec.  129.  (As  amended  hy  Acts  Nos.  672  and  700.)  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
February  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  and  the  law  in  force  prior  to  Jan- 
uary first,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  in  reference  to  the  registration  of  titles 
to  lands  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  execution  of  conveyances  and  the  duties 
of  notaries  public  and  their  appointment,  is  hereby  continued  in  force  for  the 
month  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  including  the  first  day  thereof 

Enacted,  November  6, 1902. 
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THE  FOEEST  MANITAL 

Containing 

The  Forest  Aet  (Vo.  1148),  extracts  from  other  laws  of  the  Philippine  Commis- 
sion relating  to  the  forest  service,  and  the  Forest  Regulations 
prepared  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Forest  Act 


letter  of  tbansmntal. 

Departhent  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Forestry, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Manila,  June  SO,  1904. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  manuscript  of  "  The  Forest 
Bianual/'  containing  the  Forest  Act,  extracts  from  other  laws  relating  to  the 
forest  service,  the  forest  regulations,  and  notes,  and  recommend  its  publication. 
Very  respectfully, 

George  P.  A  hern. 
Captain,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Forestry. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Manila,  P.  I, 


The  Forest  Act — ^Ko.  1148  (as  amended  by  Act  Ho.  1575). 

AN  ACT  To  regulate  the  use  of  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  In  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  repealing  General  Orders,  Numbered  Ninety-two,  series  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred. Act  Numberea  Two  hundred  and  seventy-four,  and  sections  twenty  of  Act 
Numbered  Forty-nine,  eleven -of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  eleven 
of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  twenty. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 

Section  1.  The  short  title  of  this  Act  shall  be  "  The  Forest  Act." 

Ssa  2.  The  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  of  the  Pbillpine  Islands  shall 
be  held  and  administered  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  the  utility 
and  safety  of  the  forests,  and  the  perpetuation  thereof  in  productive  condition 
by  wise  use ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  The  public  forests  shall  include  all  unreserved  public  lands  covered 
with  trees  of  whatever  age. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Civil  Governor  may  set 
apart  forest  reserves  from  the  public  lands,  and  he  shall  by  proclamation  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reserves  and  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  thereafter 
such  forest  reserves  shall  not  be  entered,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  but  shall 
remain  as  such  for  forest  uses,  and  shall  be  administered,  except  as  provided 
in  this  section.  In  like  manner  as  the  public  forests  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  Civil  Governor'  may  In  like  manner  by  proclamation  alter  or  modify 
the  boundaries  of  any  forest  reserve  from  time  to  time,  or  revoke  any  such 
proclamation,  and  upon  such  revocation  such  forest  reserve  shall  be  and  be- 
come part  of  the  public  lands  as  though  such  proclamation  had  never  been  made. 

Sec.  5.  The  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  and  the  timber,  firewood, 
gams,  and  other  products  thereof  shall  not  be  sold,  entered,  leased,  or  otherwise 
dispoised  of  except  as  herein  provided :  Provided,  That  any  mining  claim  as  de- 
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fined  in  section  one  of  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twenty-four,  entitled 
"An  Act  prescribing  regulations  governing  the  location  and  manner  of  recording 
mining  claims,  and  the  amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold  possession  of  a  mining 
claim,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  (Congress  approved  July  first,  nineteen 
hundred  and  two,  entitled  *An  Act  temporarily  to  provide  for  t^^  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  civil  government  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' "  in  any  of  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  shall  be  entered  only  as 
provided  in  said  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twenty-four,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  entry  and  location  of  such  claims,  but 
they  shall  be  governed  by  Act  Numbered  Six  hundred  and  twenty-four  exclu- 
sively :  And  provided  further,  That  the  authority  given  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Forestry,  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  issue  licenses  for  the  taking  of 
stone  and  earth  from  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  shall  be  understood  to 
apply  only  when  such  stone  and  earth  is  taken  from  lands  not  more  valuable 
for  mining  purposes  than  for  other  purposes,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  entry 
as  a  mining  claim. 

Sec.  6.  No  prescriptive  right  to  the  use,  possession,  or  enjoyment  of  any 
forest  product,  nor  any  permanent  concession,  continuing  right,  privilege,  or 
easement,  of  any  kind  whatsoever,  upon  or  within  or  respecting  the  products  of 
the  public  forests  or  forest  reserves,  shall  accrue  or  be  grantel  exc^t  as  pro- 
vided in  this  Act.  But  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  shall  be  and  re- 
main open  of  access  for  all  lawful  purposes  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  except  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Lands  in  public  forests,  upon  the  certification  of  the  CJhief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  that  said  lands  are  better  adapted  and  more  valuable  for 
agricultural  than  for  forest  purposes  and  not  required  by  the  public  interests 
to  be  kept  under  forest,  shall  be  declared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
agricultural  lands. 

When  in  his  opinion  the  public  interests  so  require,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  may  make  application  to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Agriculture 
and  Public  Lands  for  the  detail  of  an  oflicial  from  each  of  said  Bureaus  to 
form,  with  an  official  from  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  a  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  said  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  making  this  certification, 
and  upon  the  receipt  of  such  application  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  of  said 
Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Lands  to  direct  one  of  his  sub- 
ordinates to  render  the  assistance  applied  for. 

Sec.  8.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  may  be  expedient  or  necessary  for  the  protection,  man- 
agement, reproduction,  occupancy,  and  use  of  the  public  forests  and  forest 
reserves,  and  the  said  Chief,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  alter  and  revise  such  regulations.  He  shall  in  particu- 
lar provide  for  the  use  of  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  in  such  manner 
as  to  insure  for  the  future  a  continued  supply  of  valuable  timber  and  other 
forest  products. 

Sec  9.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  may,  upon  proper  terms  which  he  may  deem  reasonable, 
lease,  as  herein  provided,  tracts  of  land  not  exceeding  four  hectares  in  extent 
in  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves,  to  any  person  or  to  any  association  of 
persons  holding  timber  licenses,  for  occupancy  as  sites  for  sawmills  or  timber 
depots,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  grant  free  rights  of  way  throng 
the  public  lands  to  enable  such  persons  or  association  of  persons  to  get  access 
to  the  land  to  which  such  licenses  apply. 

Sec.  10.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  select  for  sale  or  disposal,  and  may  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  by  license,  from  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves,  at  rates  of  charge 
to  be  established  by  him  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections  eleven 
and  twelve  of  this  Act,  any  timber,  firewood  for  commercial  use,  gums,  resina 
and  other  forest  products,  whose  removal  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public 
forests  or  forest  reserves  or  to  the  Interests  which  depend  upon  them. 

Sec  11.  {As  amended  hy  Act  No,  1575,)  For  the  purposes  of  tliis  Act  the 
various  native  trees  are  divided  Into  four  groups:. 

The  first  group  shall  Include  acle,  betls,  batlculln,  camagon,  ebony,  ipil,  lanete^ 
mancouo,  molave,  narra,  tlndalo,  and  ya^al. 

The  second  group  shall  Include  alupag,  aranga,  banaba,  bansalaguln,  banoyo, 
batitnan,  bolongeta,  calamansanay,  canlantas,  dungon,  guijo,  macaasin,  mala- 
cadios,  mangachapuy,  palo  Maria,  supa,  teak,  and  tucan-calao. 
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The  third  group  Bhall  include  agoho,  amuguis,  anubing,  apltong,  batlno,  bltanr 
hol,  catmon,  calumplt,  cupang,  dallnsl,  dita,  dungonlate,  malacmalac,  malapa- 
paya,  malasantol,  mayapis,  nato,  palosapis,  panao,  sacat,  santol,  tamayuan, 
and  tanguile. 

The  fourth  group  shall  include  anaho,  anam,'apult,  bacao,  balacat,  balinhasay, 
batete,  bayoc,  bonga,  bulao,  lauan,  malaanonang,  malabalac,  malabonga,  man- 
gasinoro,  manicnic,  pagatpat,  and  pagsalnguin. 

Sec.  12.  {As  amended  hy  Act  No.  1575.)  The  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures,  as  adopted  by  sections  thirty-five  hundred  and  sixty-nine  and  thirty- 
five  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
used. 

On  each  cubic  meter  of  timber  whicli  may  be  cut  in  any  public  forest  or 
forest  reserve  in  any  of  the  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  domestic 
sale  or  consumption,  or  for  export,  there  shall  be  paid,  within  thirty  days  from 
date  of  the  receipt  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  of  the  order  of  payment  of  the 
Government  charge  on  the  same,  into  the  Insular  Treasury,  as  provided  by 
existing  law,  the  following  sums: 

On  all  timber  included  in  the  first  group,  two  pesos  and  fifty  centavos. 

On  all  timber  included  in  the  second  group,  one  peso  and  fifty  centavos. 

On  all  timber  included  in  the  third  group,  one  peso. 

**  On  all  timber  Included  in  the  fourth  group  and  on  all  nonenumerated  timber, 
fifty  centavos:  Provided^  That  the  taxes  imposed  in  this  section  on  ebony  and 
camagon  shall  be  charged  on  said  timbers  when  presented  for  measurement 
and  appraisal  with  the  sapwood  still  attached;  and  the  number  of  cubic 
meters  in  each  piece  of  timber  so  measured  shall  include  the  sapwood  attached 
to  the  same,  and  when  ebony  or  camagon  timber  from  which  the  sapwood  has 
been  stripped  is  presented  for  measurement  and  appraisal  there  shall  be 
assessed  and  collected  the  following  sums : " 

On  each  cubic  meter  of  ebony,  six  pesos.  On  each  cubic  meter  of  camagon, 
four  pesos  and  fifty  centavos. 

The  volume  of  all  round  timber  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  area 
of  the  small  end  by  the  length  of  the  log.  Hie  volume  of  all  squared  timber 
shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  average  cross  section  by  the  length,  to 
which  twenty-five  per  centum  shall  be  added  for  loss  in  squaring.  The  volume 
of  all  sawn  timber  shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  average  cross  section 
by  the  length,  to  which  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  added  for  loss  in  sawing. 

All  timber  included  in  the  preceding  section  in  the  third  and  fourth  groups 
and  all  nonenumerated  timber  cut  in  any  province,  known  in  the  market  under 
the  name  of  *'raja*'  and  which  shall  not  exceed  one  and  one-half  meters  in 
length  and  fifteen  centimeters  in  diameter,  shall  be  classed  as  firewood,  and  the 
following  taxes  shall  be  collected  thereon: 

On  all  firewood  consisting  of  "  rajas  "  from  sixty  centimeters  to  one  and  one- 
half  meters  in  length,  and  from  seven  centimeters  to  fifteen  centimeters  in 
diameter,  one  peso  for  each  one  thousand  rajas. 

On  all  firewood  consisting  of  pieces  of  timber  less  than  sixty  centimeters  In 
length  and  less  than  seven  centimeters  in  diameter,  ten  centavos  per  cubic 
meter :  Provided,  That  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  the  preservation  and  use  of  the  public  forests  and  forest  preserves 
shall  render  necessary  the  removal  of  the  tops  of  fallen  timber,  said  tops  when 
removed  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry,  shall  be  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  imposed 
in  this  section  on  timber  or  firewood  or  other  forest  products. 

On  all  gums  and  resins  and  other  forest  products  gathered  or  removed  from 
any  province  there  shall  be  paid  on  the  actual  market  value  thereof  ten  per 
centum.  The  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  shall  upon  the  passage  of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter, 
make  a  joint  assessment  of  the  actual  market  value  of  the  various  products  on 
which  taxes  are  imposed  in  this  section ;  said  assessments  shall  be  made  from 
the  most  reliable  data  available  and  shall  be  published  in  the  Ofllcial  Gazette 
for  the  information  of  taxpayers. 

Sec.  13.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may,  as  herein  provided,  issue  licenses  for  the  cut- 
ting, collection,  and  removal  of  timber,  firewood,  gums,  resins,  and  other  forest 
products  from  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves.  Every  license  so  issued 
shall  specify  in  detail  the  rights  to  which  it  entitles  the  holder  and  shall  pro- 
vide, whenever  practicable,  for  exclusive  territory  in  similar  products  to  each 
licensee.    All  licenses  for  timber  shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  said  timber 
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before  catting :  Provided,  That  when  absolutely  necessary  the  selection  of  tim- 
ber or  the  granting  of  excluslye  territory  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Cliief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  be  omitted  in  any  license  terminating  not  later  tlian 
June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  after  which  date  the  selection  of 
timber  and  the  granting  of  exclusive  territory  whenever  practicable  shall  be 
required. 

Seo.  14.  No  license  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  continue 
in  force  for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may,  in  granting  any  exclusive 
license,  prescribe  such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  including  a  minimum  amount  of  timber  to  be  cnt 
within  a  specified  period  or  periods  of  time,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  in  the  public  interest* 
and  may  provide  in  such  licenses  for  forfeiture  thereof  in  case  of  violati<m  of 
such  terms,  conditions,  or  limitations. 

Sec.  15.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  shall  publicly  announce  what  classes  of  licenses  shall  be 
issued. 

Sec.  16.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  may,  for  violations  of  the 
Forest  Act  or  of  the  regulations,  to  be  determined  and  declared  by  him,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  revoke  or  temporarily  susp^id 
any  license. 

SEa  17.  A  gratuitous  license  to  cut  and  use  timber  for  mining  purposes  shall 
be  granted  on  application  to  the  holder,  locator,  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  a 
mining  claim.  Said  license  sliall  be  limited  to  the  claim  on  which  the  timber 
is  cut,  and  no  timber  shall  be  used  under  such  license  except  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  claim  upon  which  it  is  cut  Said  license  shall  specify  the  kinds 
and  uses  of  the  timber  %o  which  it  entitles  the  holder,  and  the  territorial  limits 
within  which  it  is  valid.  A  miner's  timber  license  to  cut  timber  in  the  public 
forests  or  forest  reserves  other  than  that  standing  on  the  claim  and  desired  for 
the  development  of  said  claim  may  be  obtained  on  application  by  the  holder, 
locator,  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  a  mining  claim.  Said  license  shall  speedy 
the  kinds  and  uses  of  the  timber  to  which  it  entitles  the  holder  and  the  terri- 
torial limits  within  which  it  is  valid.  The  Government  charge  on  timber  thus 
used  under  a  miner's  timber  license  shall  be  one-half  the  rate  prescril>6d  for 
the  province  within  which  said  timber  is  cut 

Sec.  18.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  may  designate  for  sale  or  disposal,  and  may  sell  or  dis- 
pose of  by  license  from  the  public  forests  and  forest  reserves,  stone  or  earth 
the  removal  of  which  will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  public  forests  or  forest 
reserves  or  to  the  interests  which  depend  upon  them.  The  rates  of  charge 
shall  be  determined  by  him  in  each  case  with  like  approval. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the'  Interior,  grant  licenses  for  the  removal  of  such  stone  or  earth,  and 
in  such  licenses  may  prescribe  such  terms,  conditions,  and  limitations,  in- 
cluding a  minimum  amount  of  stone  or  earth  to  be  removed  within  a  specified 
period  or  periods  of  time  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  the  public  Interest  and  may  pro- 
vide in  such  licenses  for  forfeiture  thereof  in  case  of  violaticm  of  such  terma 

Ssa  19.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  under  regulations  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may  grant 
gratuitous  licenses  for  the  free  use  of  timber,  firewood,  gums,  resins,  and  other 
forest  products,  and  of  stone  and  earth,  in  reasonable  quantities  and  within 
definite  territorial  limits,  for  domestic  purposes,  and  not  for  sale,  barter,  or 
any  other  use  whatsoever.  He  may  also,  within  definite  territorial  limits,  simi- 
larly prescribe  the  free  use  of  forest  products  and  of  stone  and  earth  for  public 
works :  Provided,  That  a  gratuitous  license  for  woods  of  the  first  group  shall  not 
be  issued* 

Sec.  20.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  may,  when  the  public  interests  so  require,  make  requisi- 
tion upon  the  Bureau  charged  with  public  surveys,  to  proceed  to  demarcate, 
establish  on  the  ground,  and  erect  monuments  along  the  lK)undaries  of  any  pub- 
lic tor^t  or  forest  reserves ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  last-named  Bureau 
to  comply  with  said  requisition:  Provided,  That  no  duplication  of  work  shall 
be  caused  by  such  demarcation :  And  provided  further.  That  the  cost  of  such 
demarcation  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the  public  forests  or  forest 
reserves. 
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Sec.  21.  In  order  to  promote  uniformity  and  cooperation  In  the  forest  work  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States,  and  to  facilitate  the  comparison 
of  results,  the  methods  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  forest  measure- 
ments, timber  tests,  silvlcultural  observations,  and  other  forest  work,  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry* 
be  based  upon  the  corresponding  methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Seo.  22.  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  shall  have  any 
pecuniary  interest  In  any  forest  or  In  any  business  in  lumber,  firewood,  gums, 
resins,  or  other  forest  products,  or  stone  or  earth,  in  the  Philippine  Islands: 
Provided,  That  this  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  guards  or  assistant  guards, 
or  to  persons  temporarily  acting  as  guards  or  assistant  guards. 

Sec.  23.  Every  official,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  empow- 
ered to  make  arrests  without  process  in  or  upon  the  public  forests  or  forest  re- 
serves, or  territory  adjacent  thereto,  of  any  person  who  is  committing  or  attempt- 
ing to  commit  any  violation  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  established  thereunder, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duties  of  governors  of  provinces,  the  Philippines  Constab- 
ulary, and  of  municipal  presidents  to  assist  in  making  the  arrests  prescribed 
in  this  section  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Where  the  person  or  persons  found 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  members  of  a  non-Christian  tribe,  they 
shall  be  dismissed  with  a  warning  in  the  case  of  a  first  offense,  but  upon  con- 
viction of  a  second  offense  shall  be  punished  as  in  this  Act  provided  for  viola- 
tions hereof.  When  any  arrest  Is  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
without  warrant,  the  official,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
shall  obtain  a  warrant  from  competent  authority  at  the  earliest  practicable 
moment  under  the  circumstances.  Prisoners  with  or  without  warrant  shall 
in  all  cases  within  twenty-four  hours,  if  reasonably  practicable,  be  brought 
before  a  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense  for 
examination  and  release  under  bail  if  the  offense  is  bailable. 

Sec.  24.  Every  private  owner  of  forest  land  shall  register  his  title  to  the 
same  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry.  In  the  absence  of  such  regis- 
tration, wood  cut  from  alleged  private  lands  and  not  from  public  forests  or 
forest  reserves  shall  be  considered  as  cut  under  license  from  public  forests  or 
forest  reserves,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
regulations  established  thereunder  in  such  case  applicable. 

When  in  his  opinion  the  public  interests  so  require,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  may  make  application  to  the  examiner  of  the  Court  of  Land  Regis- 
tration or  the  fiscal  of  the  province  in  which  the  land  lies,  for  such  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  in  the  examination  of  the  titles  thereof,  with  a  view  to 
their  registration  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  upon  the  receipt  of  such  ap- 
plication it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fiscal  or  examiner  of  titles,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  render  the  assistance  applied  for  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

SEa  25.  The  cutting,  clearing,  or  destroying  of  the  public  forests  or  forest 
reserves,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  making  calnguins,  without 
lawful  authority,  is  hereby  prohibited,  and  whoever,  in  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision, shall  cut,  clear,  or  destroy  the  same,  for  such  purpose,  or  shall  willfully 
or  negligently  set  fire  thereto,  shall,  upon  conviction  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  sum  equivalent  to  twice  the 
regular  Government  charge  upon  the  timber  so  cut,  cleared,  or  destroyed,  and, 
in  addition  thereto,  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty,  days.  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

Tlie  cutting,  collecting,  destroying,  or  removing  of  timber  or  other  forest 
products,  stone,  or  earth  from  the  public  forests  or  forest  reserves  for  any  other 
purpose  than  making  a  calnguln,  without  license,  permit,  or  other  sufficient 
authority.  Is  hereby  prohibited,  and  any  person  who,  In  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision, shall  so  cut,  collect,  destroy,  or  remove  the  same,  by  himself,  through 
an  agent  or  employee,  or  for  account  of  another,  shall.  In  addition  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  regular  Government  charge  on  such  timber,  forest  products,  stone, 
or  earth,  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  additional  sum  equivalent  to  the 
regular  Government  charge  thereon,  which  shall  be  collected  as  in  this  Act 
provided  in  the  case  of  other  Government  charges. 

Ssa  26.  Whenever  an  exclusive  license  of  any  class  shall  have  been  Issued 
(to  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  other  association)  for  the  cutting  or 
removing,  from  the  public  forests  or  forest  reserves,  of  timber,  firewood,  or 
other  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  other  person, 
company,  corporation,  or  association,  while  such  license  Is  in  force,  to  enter  or 
operate  within  the  territory  covered  by  such  exclusive  license  contrary  to  the 
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terms  thereof :  Provided,  That  the  residents  withhi  or  adjacent  to  said  territory 
may  be  permitted  to  cut  or  remove  timber,  firewood,  other  forest  products,  stone^ 
or  earth  for  domestic  purposes. 

If,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  any  person,  company,  corpora- 
tion, or  other  association  shali  enter  upon,  and  sliail  cut  or  remove,  or  attempt 
to  cut  or  remove,  timber,  firewood,  other  forest  products,  stone,  or  eartli,  said 
property  so  attempted  to  be  cut  or  removed  shall  l>e  seized  as  Govemmoit  prop- 
erty, by  the  local  forest  ofllclai  or  other  representative  of  the  Forestry  Bureau, 
and  the  person  making  the  seizure  shall  promptly  notify  the  holder  of  the 
exclusive  license  affected  thereby,  and  the  said  property  so  seized  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  him  upon  the  payment  of  the  proper  Government  charges  thereon. 
Should,  however,  acceptance  of  said  property  and  the  payment  of  the  charges 
thereon  be  refused,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  manner  provided  in  section 
thirty-two  of  this  Act  for  the  disposition  of  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  on 
which  the  Government  charges  have  not  been  paid,  and  the  proceeds  turned  over 
to  the  proper  official  to  whom  the  Government  charges  thereon  should  have  been 
paid. 

Sec.  27.  No  fire  for  clearing  shall  be  started  on  private  forests,  woodlands,  or 
fields  adjoining  public  forests  or  forest  reserves,  without  written  permission 
first  obtained  from  the  local  forest  officer,  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  officer, 
from  the  president  of  the  municipality  or  settlement  in  which  such  forests,  wood-, 
lands,  or  fields  are  situated.  A  copy  of  said  written  permission,  when  given* 
by  a  president,  shall  be  furnished  by  him  to  the  local  forest  officer  prior  to  the 
burning  contemplated,  when  practicable ;  and  said  fires  shall,  when  practicable, 
be  lighted  in  the  presence  of  such  forest  officer,  president,  or  other  duly  author- 
ized municipal  ofBcial.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  pesos 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  or  both. 

Sbc.  28.  Whoever,  without  authority  of  law,  shall  cut,  make,  manufacture,  or 
have  in  his  possession  any  Government  marking  hatchet  or  other  marking  im- 
plement, or  any  mark,  poster,  or  other  device  officially  used  by  officers  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  for  the  marking  or  identification  of  timber  or  other  forest 
products,  or  any  duplicate,  counterfeit,  or  imitation  thereof,  or  who  shall  fraud- 
ulently make  or  apply  a  Government  mark  to  timber  or  any  other  forest  product 
by  means  of  any  authentic  or  counterfeit  Government  marking  hatchet,  imple- 
ment, mark,  poster,  or  other  device,  or  who  shall  fraudulently  alter,  deface,  or 
remove  Government  marks  from  logs,  stumps,  firewood,  or  other  forest  products, 
shall,  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pesos  or 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding,  one  year,  or  both. 

SEa  29.  Neglect,  unreasonable  d^ay,  or  falsification  in  the  making  of  reports, 
presentation  of  papers,  or  in  other  acts  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  the  Forestry  Regulations,  or  refusal  to  make  reports,  present  papers,  or  to 
perform  other  acts  required  by  this  Act  or  the  Forestry  Regulations,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided  by  law,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  two  hundred  pesos. 

Sec.  30.  Whoever,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of  the  Forestry 
Regulations  or  orders  made  in  accordance  herewith,  transports,  removes  or  dis- 
charges from  any  ship,  boat,  raft,  car,  cart,  or  other  means  of  transportation, 
forest  products,  or  stone  or  earth,  or  fails  to  pay  the  amounts  due  the  Govern- 
ment on  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  days 
from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  him  or  his  agent  of  the  order  directing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same,  shall,  in  addition  to  the  regular  Government  charges  thereon, 
be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  fifty  per  centum  thereof,  to  be  collected 
as  in  this  Act  provided  for  the  collection  of  other  Government  charges. 

Seo.  31.  In  the  absence  of  a  local  forest  officer  the  president  of  the  munici- 
pality or  settlement  within  which  timber  or  other  forest  products  are  cut  or 
collected  shall  act  in  his  stead.  Any  president  who,  in  the  absence  of  a  local 
forest  officer,  shall  neglect,  refuse,  or  unreasonably  delay  to  prepare  and  sign 
a  statement  of  timber  or  other  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  cut  or  collected 
within  the  territory  under  his  authority,  or  to  inspect  firewood  or  other  forest 
products  cut  or  collected  for  local  use  in  said  territory,  or  to  perform  other  acts 
required  by  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  fifty  pesos;  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  prepare  and  furnish  to  local 
presidents  the  necessary  instructions  defining  their  duties  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  32.  Forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  on  which  the  Government  charges 
have  not  been  paid  as  prescribed  by  law,  and  which  have  been  seized  In  accord- 
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ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction, 
unless  redeemed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Fifteen  days  after  any  tax  on  any  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  shall  have 
become  due  and  remains  unpaid  the  local  forest  officer  shall  prepare  and  sign 
a  certified  copy  of  the  records  of  his  office  showing  the  person  gr  persons  delin- 
quent in  payment  of  such  taxes,  the  amounts  thereof,  and  of  the  costs  and  addi- 
tional charges  respectively  due  from  him  or  them.  The  forest  officer  thereupon 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  seize  the  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  of  the  delin- 
quent, and,  unless  redeemed  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  sell  at  public  auction, 
at  some  public  place  near  where  such  property  Is  seized,  as  the  local  forest 
officer  shall  determine,  so  much  of  the  same  as  shall  satisfy  the  tax,  additional 
charges,  and  costs  of  seizure  and  sale,  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  after  due 
advertisement  by  notice  posted  at  the  main  entrance  of  the  municipal  building 
in  the  municipality  in  which  such  seizure  is  made  and  at  a  public  and  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  barrio  in  which  the  property  was  seized,  stating  the  time,  place, 
and  cause  of  sale.  The  certified  copy  of  the  local  forest  officer's  record  of 
delinquents,  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  municipality  within  which  the  forest 
products  were  seized,  approved  by  the  forest  inspector  or  forester  in  charge  of 
the  forest  or  insi)ection  district,  shall  be  his  warrant  for  thus  proceeding,  and 
the  purchaser  at  such  sale  shall  acquire  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  proi)erty 
sold.  Within  two  days  after  the  sale  the  local  forest  officer  shall  make  return 
of  his  proceedings  in  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  shall  reserve  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  kept  by  him  as  an  official  record,  which  shall  also  be  attested  by 
the  municipal  secretary :  Provided,  Tliat  if  there  is  no  bidder,  or  if  the  highest 
bid  is  only  equal  to  or  less  than  the  sum  total  of  the  taxes,  costs,  and  additional 
charges,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  shall  have  dicretionary  power  to 
declare  the  same  sold  to  the  Government  in  satisfaction  of  such  taxes,  costs, 
and  charges,  and  to  invoice  said  products  to  the  provincial  supervisor  or  to 
any  other  public  official  charged  with  similar  duties,  for  use  in  public  works. 
The  proceeds  of  such  auction  sales  shall  be  paid  to  the  official  to  whom  the 
Government  charges  on  the  same  should  have  been  paid,  who  shall  pay  any 
surplus  resulting  from  the  sale  over  and  above  the  tax,  costs,  and  additonal 
charges  to  the  person  on  account  of  whose  delinquency  the  sale  lias  l>een  made. 

Sec.  33.  The  owner  of  forest  products  seized  may  redeem  the  same  from  the 
local  forest  officer  or  collecting  officer  at  any  time  after  seizure  and  before 
sale  by  tendering  to  him  the  amount  of  the  taxes,  costs,  and  additional  charges 
incurred  up  to  the  time  of  tender.  The  costs  to  be  charged  in  making  such 
seizure  and  sale  shall  embrace  only  the  actual  expense  of  seizure  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  property  pending  the  sale,  and  no  charge  shall  be  Imposed  for  the 
services  of  the  local  forest  officer  or  collecting  officer  or  his  deputy. 

Sec.  34.  Whenever  authority  is  given  in  this  Act  for  the  imposition  of  any 
additional  cliarge  administradvely,  any  person  aggrieved  by  the  imposition  of 
such  additional  charge  may,  within  twenty  days  after  payment  thereof,  appeal 
therefrom  to  the  Court  of  First  Instance  of  the  province  in  which  the  additional 
cliarge  was  imposed,  and  that  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  after  due  hearing, 
to  confirm  the  imposition  of  the  additional  charge  or  to  reverse  or  modify  the 
same.  Judgments  of  the  Courts  of  First  Instance  in  such  cases  shall  be  cer- 
tified to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and,  when  in  favor  of  the  taxpayer,  such  Judg- 
ment shall  also  be  certified  to  the  Auditor  for  the  Philippine  Islands  who  shall 
issue  a  certificate  for  payment  by  settlement  warrant  upon  the  Insular  Treas- 
urer, under  the  provisions  of  Act  Numbered  three  hundred  fifty-seven,  and 
shall  charge  the  amount  of  the  warrant  against  the  forestry  collections  of  the 
province  and  municipality  from  which  the  timber  was  cut  or  the  forest  pro- 
duct obtained :  Provided,  That  if  an  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of 
First  Instance  is  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  the  Chief  of  said  Bureau 
shall  immediately  notify  the  Auditor,  who  shall  withhold  settlement  of  the 
account  pending  final  decision  of  the  court. 

Sec.  35.  From  and  after  May  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  there 
shall  be  paid  on  all  timber,  firewood,  gums,  resins,  and  other  forest  products, 
and  stone  and  earth  cut,  gathered,  or  removed  from  all  public  forests  or  forest 
reserves  on  and  after  May  twentieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  the  respective 
taxes,  costs,  and  additional  charges  imposed  on  such  products  in  this  Act  The 
payment  of  all  such  taxes  shall  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  receipt  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  of  the  order  directing  payment,  and  the 
payment  of  the  proceeds  of  auction  sales,  and  of  all  charges  and  costs  imposed 
by  officers  or  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  shall  be  made  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  order  directing  payment,  to  collectors  of  Internal  rev- 
enue or  to  provincial  or  municipal  treasurers,  as  provided  by  law.    The  charges 
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prescribed  by  General  Orders,  Numbered  Ninety-two,  series  of  nineteen  hundred, 
office  of  the  United  States  Military  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  shall  be 
collected  on  all  forest  products  cut,  gathered,  or  removed  prior  to  May  twentieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

Sbo.  86.  All  sums  of  money  mentioned  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  In 
Philippine  currency. 

Skc.  37.  General  Orders,  Numbered  Ninety-two,  series  of  nineteen  hundred, 
issued  by  the  Military  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands;  Act  Nimibered  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-four,  entitled  "An  Act  prohibiting  the  unauthorized  de- 
struction of  timber  on  public  lands;"  section  twenty  of  Act  Numbered  Forty- 
nine,  entitled  "An  Act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  civil  government  for 
the  Province  of  Benguet;"  section  eleven  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and 
nineteen,  entitled  "An  Act  extending  the  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment Act  and  the  Municipal  CJode  to  the  Province  of  Occidental  Negros ;"  and 
section  eleven  of  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and  twenty,  entitled  "An  Act 
extending  the  provisions  of  the  Provincial  Government  Act  and  the  Municipal 
Code  to  the  Province  of  Oriental  Negros,"  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  38.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Its  passage,  except  sections  eleven, 
twelve,  and  thirty-seven,  which  shall  take  effect  May  twentieth,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four. 

Enacted,  May  7.  1904. 


Acts  Eclating  to  Forests  and  Forest  Products. 
[Act  No.  163.1 


Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  Insular  Treasury  from  funds 
act  otherwise  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to  return  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ments now  or  hereafter  organized  under  the  Gteneral  Provincial  Government 
Act,  all  the  Internal  revenue  collections  made  between  the  first  of  January,  1901, 
and  the  first  of  July,  1901,  in  said  provinces,  In  accordance  with  Section  37  of 
Act  No.  133,  one-half  to  be  paid  into  the  provincial  treasury  and  the  other  half 
to  be  paid  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  to  be  by  him  distributed  to  the  munici- 
palities in  which  the  same  were  collected.  The  authority  for  paym^it  her^y 
conferred  may  be  exercised  from  time  to  time  in  partial  payments  to  provincial 
treasurers  until  all  that  is  due  under  Section  37  of  Act  No.  133  shall  be  paid. 
The  warrants  for  the  same  shall  be  drawn  upon  the  application  of  the  provincial 
treasurers  in  the  amounts  certified  to  be  correct  by  the  Insular  CJollector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  approved  by  the  Insular  Auditor.  In  so  far  as  the  manner  of 
payment  provided  in  Section  37  of  Act  No.  133  is  Inconsistent  with  that  herein 
provided,  such  Section  No.  37  Is  hereby  modified. 


Enacted,  July  13,  1901. 


iNo.  166.1 

AN  ACT  Prescribing  certain  duties  for  collectors  of  customs,  collectors  of  internal  rev^ 
-  enue,  and  provincial  treasarers  with  reference  to  the  collection  of  taxes  on  forest  prod- 
acts. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  6e  it  enacted  by  tfie  United 
States  Philippine  Commission,  that: 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  desires  to  ship  forest  products  of  whatever  sort 
to  a  foreign  port  shall  produce  to  the  Ck>llector  of  Customs  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment a  receipt  from  a  forestry  official  showing  that  the  forestry  taxes  on  these 
products  have  been  paid,  unless  such  products  are  taken  from  private  land  the 
title  to  which  has  been  properly  registered  in  the  office  of  the  Forestry  Bureau 
at  Manila,  in  which  case  the  shipper  shall  produce  a  certificate  from  a  forei^ry 
official  to  this  effect 

Sec.  2.  No  Collector  of  Customs  shall  clear  a  vessel  having  on  board  forest 
products  of  any  sort  from  any  port  of  the  Philippine  Islands  for  a  foreign  port 
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imtil  the  shipper  of  such  products  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
1  of  this  act 

Sec.  3.  Every  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and  every  Provincial  Treasurer 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  make  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  an 
itemized  monthly  report  of  all  moneys  received  by  him  for  taxes  on  forest  prod- 
ucts, giving  for  each  payment  the  date  when  made,  the  name  of  the  payor,  the 
number  of  the  forestry  official's  order  under  which  the  payment  Is  made,  the 
nature  of  the  product  on  which  the  payment  Is  made,  the  name  of  the  province 
in  which  It  was  taken  and  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

******* 

Enacted.  July  13,  1901. 


[No.  218.] 

AN  ACT  Creating  a  Bureau  of  Public  Lands. 

By  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  United 
States  Philippine  Commission,  that: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  an 
Insular  Bureau  of  Public  Lands  which  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  public 
domain  of  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  except  so  far  as  control 
thereof  may  be  necessary  to  the  functions  of  the  Forestry  and  Mining  Bureaus 
which  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  act  Under  the  supervision  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  I^nds  shall  be  executed  all  Instruments  for  the  sale  or  conveyance 
of  the  public  lands  when  authorized  by  law. 

******* 

Enacted,  September  2,  1901. 


[No.  527.] 

AN  ACT  Amending  the  Municipal  Code  and  the  Provincial  Government  Act  and  the  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  so  far  as  concerns  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  internal 
revenue  taxes. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commission, 

.  that: 

Section  1.  Section  eighteen  of  Act  Numbered  Eighty-three,  entitled  '"nie 
Provincial  Government  Act,"  as  amended  by  Act  Numbered  One  hundred  and 
thirty-three,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Provincial  Government  Act,  Num- 
bered Blgh^-three,"  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  Sec  18.  In  all  provinces  organized  under  this  Act,  the  Industrial  tax,  the 
stamp  taxes,  and  all  other  taxes  known  as  Inland  revenue  taxes,  except  taxes 
on  forest  products  from  government  lands,  shall  cease  to  be  levied  and  collected 
as  heretofore  for  the  Central  Government  of  the  Archipelago  from  and  after  the 
thirtieth  of  June,  nineteen  hundred  and  one,  and  shall  thereafter  be  collected 
as  provincial  and  municipal  taxes  by  the  provincial  and  municipal  treasurers, 
until  such  time  as  an  internal-revenue  law  shall  be  enacted  by  the  Commission. 
One-half  of  the  taxes  so  collected  shall  be  paid  Into  the  provincial  treasury  and 
the  other  one-half  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the  respective  municipali- 
ties In  which  they  shall  be  collected.  The  treasurer  of  each  province  shall, 
either  In  person  or  through  his  deputies,  or  through  the  municipal  treasurers 
of  the  province,  collect,  subject  to  the  forestry  regulations,  the  Government 
valuations  on  forest  products  from  i)ubllc  lands,  and  each  collector  of  internal 
revenue  and  each  provincial  treasurer  in  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  mnke  to 
the  Insular  Auditor  and  to  the  Chief  of  the  Forestry  Bureau  Itemized  monthly 
reports  of  moneys  received  by  him  from  taxes  on  forest  products,  giving  foV 
each  payment  the  date  when  made,  the  name  of  the  payor,  the  number  of  the 
forestry  oflBclars  order  under  which  the  payment  Is  made,  the  nature  of  the 
product  on  which  the  payment  Is  made,  the  name  of  the  province  in  which  it 
was  taken,  and  the  amount  of  the  payment.  All  moneys  received  by  any  pro- 
vincial treasurer  or  collector  of  Internal  revenue  from  taxes  oh  forest  products 
shall  be  covered  Into  the  Insular  Treasury  by  him.  Collections  derived  from 
forest  products  on  Government  land  under  the  forestry  regulations  shall  be 
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regarded  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  collected  in  the  province  where  the 
timber  is  cut  or  the  forest  products  obtained,  although  actually  collected  at 
Manila  or  some  other  place.  The  net  amount  of  the  collections  under  the  for- 
estry laws  made  in  the  provinces  and  in  the  city  of  Manila  shall  be,  after  July 
first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  returned  pro  rata  to  the  provinces  to  which 
they  respectively  relate,  after  the  entire  expenses  of  conducting  the  Foreetry 
Bureau  and  the  service  under  its  control  shall  have  been  deducted  from  the  gross 
receipts.  Such  return  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  the  accounts  of  collections  and 
disbursements  shall  have  been  settled  and  adjusted  by  the  Auditor.  Such  re- 
turns of  forestry  collections  to  the  provinces  shall  be  made  upon  certification 
of  the  amount  due  by  the  Auditor,  by  settlement  warrant,  and  for  this  purpose 
an  appropriation  of  the  sums  so  required  in  hereby  made.  One-half  of  all  sums 
so  returned  to  each  province  shall  be  covered  into  the  provincial  treasury  and 
shall  be  available  for  all  lawful  provincial  expenses.  The  remaining  one- 
half  shall  be  divided  among  the  several  municipalities  from  which  came  the 
forest  products  on  which  the  original  collections  were  made,  pro  rata  to 
the  amounts  originally  collected  on  products  from  each  municipality.  In  the 
case  of  internal  revenue  collected  in  unorganized  provinces  and  returned  to 
them  for  disbursement  upon  organization,  and  in  that  of  collections  on  forest 
products  made  at  Manila  where  it  is  possible  from  the  records  in  the  office 
of  the  Acting  CJollector  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Forestry  Bureau,  and  the 
provincial  treasurer  to  determine  to  what  municipality  such  funds  belong,  the 
provincial  treasurer  shall  transfer  such  funds  to  the  province,  and  if  at  any 
time  the  provincial  treasurer  shall  ascertain  to  what  municipality  such  funds 
were  due  he  shall  reimburse  such  municipalities  for  the  amounts  respectively 
due  them  from  provincial  funds.  The  stamps  required  by  law  for  the  collection 
of  taxes  shall  be  furnished  to  provincial  treasurers  by  the  Insular  Treasurer, 
who  shall  obtain  the  same  from  the  City  Assessor  and  Collector  of  Manila  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  giving  a  proper  receipt 
therefor.  The  provincial  treasurer  receiving  the  stamps  shall  rerecelpt  for 
the  same  to  the  Insular  Treasurer.  The  Insular  Treasurer  shall  render  a 
monthly  account-current  to  the  Insular  Auditor  of  the  stamps  furnished  by 
him  to  provincial  treasurers,  supporting  the  same  by  proper  vouchers.  Pro- 
vincial treasurers  shall  render  for  each  month  a  report  of  stamps  sold  and 
stamps  on  hand  to  the  Insular  Auditor.*' 

Sec.  2.  Section  ninety-seven  of  Act  Numbered  Klghty-two,  entitled  '•The 
Municipal  Code,*'  paragraph  (c)  of  section  one  of  Act  Numbered  l^ree  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  amendatory  thereof,  and  all  other  acts  or  parts  of 
acts  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  are  her^y  repealed. 

Bnacted,  November  10,  1902. 


[No.  530.] 

AN  ACT  DeflninflT  the  iurlsdlctlon  of  the  civil  and  of  the  mllitanr  authorities  over 
reeerved  by  toe  President  of  the  United  States  for  military  purposes. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  J)e  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commission, 
that: 

Section  1.  No  licenses  shall  be  granted  for  the  sale  of  or  dealing  in  any 
intoxicating  liquors  on  any  public  *land  reserved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  military  purposes  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Sec.  2.  The  military  authorities  shall  have  the  right  to  reject  any  intruder 
or  trespasser  on  any  public  lands  reserved  by  the  President  for  military  pur- 
poses in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  to  suppress  open  breaches  of  the  peaco 
and  abate  nuisances  thereon. 

Sec  3.  No  branch  6f  the  Civil  Government  in  force  on  or  over  any  public 
lands  reserved  by  the  President  for  military  purposes,  and  no  civilian  residents 
thereon,  shall  Interfere  with  military  admlnlstraton  or  the  use  of  such  lands 
for  military  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  The  personal  property  of  persons  employed  in  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  used  by  them  incident  to 
said  service  shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation  under  the  laws  In  force  in  said 
Islands. 

Sec  5.  No  mining  claims  shall  be  located  by  any  person  on  any  public  lands 
reserved  by  the  President  for  military  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
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Sec.  6.  EJvery  person  who  unlawfully  cuts,  or  aids,  or  Is  employed  in  unlaw- 
fully cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys,  or  procures  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any 
timber  standing  upon  lands  of  the  United  States,  which  in  pursuance  of  law 
may  be  reserved  or  purchased  for  military  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
or  removes  any  other  public  property,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  for  each 
offense  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  7.  No  arrest  of  any  ofilcer,  soldier,  or  civilian  employee,  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  on  any  military  reservation,  camp,  or  barracks, 
shall  be  made  except  on  warrant  in  due  form  in  writing  and  served  upon  the 
commanding  officer  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  All  laws  or  parts  of  laws  in  force  in  the  Philippine  Islands  not  in- 
consistent with  military  use  of  any  public  lands  reserved  by  the  President  for 
military  purposes  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  over  said  lands. 

******* 

Enacted,  November  24,  1902. 


[The  Public  Land  Act— No.  926.1 

Sec.  2  (see  page  462) 

Sec.  13  (see  page  464) 

Sec  26  to  31  inclusive  (see  pages  466,  467) 


[No.  1032.] 

AN  ACT  ProvidlDg  that  the  salaries  of  provincial  and  municipal  officers  and  employees 
shall  be  fixed  in  Philippine  currency  at  the  same  amounts  now  allowed  by  law  to  be 
fixed  in  Mexican  currency,  and  that  the  assessment,  imposition,  and  collection  of  taxes, 
public  dues,  and  impositions  now  authorized  and  made  payable  by  law  in  Mexican  cur- 
rency shall  be  made  payable  in  Philippine  currency  on  the  basis  of  one  Philippine 
peso  for  one  Mexican  dollar,  and  that  all  compensation  for  insular  or  provincial  officers 
and  employees  and  all  official  fees  and  charges  now  made  by  law  payable  In  Mexican 
currency  shall  be  payable  In  Philippine  currency  on  the  basis  of  one  Philippine  peso 
for  one  Mexican  dollar.  * 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  Commiasiont 
that: 

Section  1.  All  provincial  treasurers,  municipal  councils,  and  other  authorities 
of  every  kind  in  the  Philippine  Islands  who  have  authority  to  fix  the  salaries 
of  municipal  officers  and  employees  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  fix 
such  salaries  in  Philippine  currency,  instead  of  in  Mexican  currency,  anything 
in  existing  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  All  such  salaries  heretofore 
fixed  in  Mexican  currency  shall,  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four, 
be  payable  In  Philippine  currency  at  the  same  amounts  as  now  provided  by 
law  in  Mexican  currency,  and  shall  remain  fixed  at  such  amounts  in  Philippine 
currency  until  changed  by  competent  authority. 

Sec  2.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  all 
public  dues.  Internal  revenues,  industrial,  stamp,  forestry,  cedula,  license,  and 
municipal  taxes  of  every  kind,  and  all  fines  and  penalties  imposed  by  courts  or 
other  authorities,  shall  be  Imposed,  assessed,  and  collected  in  Philippine  cur- 
rency instead  of  in  Mexican  currency  as  now  provided  by  law,  and  at  the  same 
amounts  In  Philippine  currency  as  are  now  fixed  by  law  for  such  taxes,  fines, 
and  penalties  in  Mexican  currency:  Provided,  however.  That  Spanish-Filipino 
coins  may  be  received  in  payment  of  such  taxes,  fines,  and  penalties  at  the 
official  ratio  that  shall  from  time  to  time  prevail  until  such  time  as  Spanish- 
Filipino  coins  shall  by  law  cease  to  be  receivable  for  public  dues. 

Sec.  3.  On  and  after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  all  compensa- 
tion that  is  provided  by  law  for  Insular  or  provincial  officers  and  employees, 
wherever  such  compensation  Is  fixed  In  Mexican  currency,  and  all  official  fees 
and  charges.  Insular,  provincial,  or  municipal,  wherever  such  fees  are  fixed  in 
Mexican  currency,  shall  be  payable  in  Philippine  currency  on  the  basis  of  one 
Philippine  peso  for  one  Mexican  dollar. 

***•««« 

Bnacted,  December  28,  1908. 
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[Act  No.  1189. — ^The  Internal  Beyenne  Law.] 
******  m 

Sec.  147.  Of  the  taxes  assessed  and  collected  by  virtae  of  the  prorislons  of 
this  Act  the  following  shall  inure  to  the  Insular  Treasury  and  be  devoted  wholly 
to  the  purposes  of  the  Insular  Government,  except  such  portion  thereof  as  is  fai 
this  article  set  apart  for  the  use  and  baiefit  of  the  provincial  and  municipal 
governments : 

First  All  stamp  taxes. 
******* 

Tenth.  All  taxes  on  forestry  pioducts. 

******* 

Sec.  150.  Ten  per  centum  of  all  revenues  accruing  to  the  Insular  Treasury  by 
virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  set  apart  by  the  Insular  Treasurer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  several  provincial  governments  for  general  provincial  pur- 
p6ses,  and  said  sum  of  ten  per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several 
provinces  in  proportion  to  their  respective  populations  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  three.  Fifteen  per  centum  of  all  the  revenues  accruing 
to  the  Insular  Treasury  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  set  apart 
by  the  Insular  Treasurer  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  municipal  governments 
for  general  municipal  purposes  in  accordance  with  law,  and  said  sum  of  fifteoi 
per  centum  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  municipalities  In  proportion 
to  their  respective  populations  as  shown  by  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
three :  Provided,  That  of  the  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  rev«iue  set  apart  by  tills 
section  for  the  benefit  of  the  several  municipal  governments,  one-third  thereof 
shall  be  utilized  solely  for  the  purposes  of  the  maintenance  of  free  public  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  respective  municipalities,  including  the  payment  of  teachers, 
the  building  of  schoolhouses,  and  other  exp^iditures  appertaining  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  schools.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  city  of  Manila 
shall  be  deemed  as  a  municipality  and  as  a  province,  so  that  in  the  apportion- 
ment to  the  several  provinces  and  municipalities  it  shall  receive  on  a  basis  of 
twenty-five  per  centum.  The  distribution  of  funds  to  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities under  this  section  shall  be  made  once  every  three  months,  beginning 
with  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen,  hundred  and  five. 

Sec.  161.  Wherever  in  this  Act  it  is  prescribed  that  a  duty  shall  be  performed 
by  the  provincial  treasurer  and  his  deputies,  the  duty  so  imposed  on  the  provin- 
cial treasurer  and  his  deputies  shall  be  performed  in  the  City  of  Manila  by  the 
City  Assessor  and  Collector  and  his  deputies. 

******* 

Enacted  July  2,  1004. 


[No.  1544.] 

AN  ACT  Exempting  from  internal  revenue  taxes  all  timber  and  other  forest  prodacts  for 
use  in  the  actual  construction  and  equipment  of  certain  railway  lines  in  the  PhUippine 
Islands. 

By  authority  of  the  United  States,  he  it  enacted  hy  the  Philippine  CommU- 
sion,  that: 

Section  1.  Timber  and  other  forest  products  of  all  kinds,  to  whatever  group 
they  may  belong,  when  cut  or  gathered  under  proper  licenses  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  for  use  (and  which  shall,  in  fact,  be  so  used)  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  the  railways  undertaken  by  the  grantees  under 
Acts  Numbered  Fourteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  and  Fifteen  hundred  and 
ten,  pursuant  to  authority  conferred  by  said  Acts,  shall  be  exempt  from  all 
internal  revenue  taxes  prescribed  by  Act  Numbered  Eleven  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine,  as  amended,  upon  the  presentation  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
or  his  authorized  agent,  of  a  certificate  in  writing,  in  the  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  CJol lector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  signed  by  the  representative  or  duly 
authorized  agent  of  the  railway  company  purchasing  the  timber  or  other  forest 
products.  The  certificate  shall  show,  in  substance,  that  the  material  for  which 
this  exemption  is  sought  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  a 
line  of  railroad  between  certain  points,  naming  the  same ;  that  no  other  use  or 
disposition  of  the  material  will  be  made  or  permitted;  and  that  if  any  other 
use  or  disposition  thereof  sliall  be  contemplated,  inunediate  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  to  the  Ck>llector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  the  material  in  ques- 
tion to  be  held  subject  to  his  order. 
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Sec.  2.  The  exemptions  provided  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  consfrned  to  extend 
or  apply  to  materials  of  any  kind  purchased  from  funds  other  than  those  of 
a  railway  company  moitioned  in  section  one  hereof,  or  of  one  of  its  contractors 
or  subcontractors,  nor  to  materials  which  are  intended  for  the  personal  use  of 
officers  or  employees  of  any  such  company,  contractor  or  subcontractor,  whether 
the  same  are  purchased  from  funds  of  such  company,  contractor,  or  subcon- 
tractor or  not. 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  or  extend  to  any  railway 
line,  nor  to  any  materials  therefor,  after  the  line  shall  have  once  been  officially 
declared  to  be  constructed  and  equipped. 

Sec.  4.  Any  company  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  of  the  terms  of  the  certificate  prescribed  in  section  one  hereof  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  double  the  amount  of  the  taxes  provided 
by  law  upon  the  timber  or  other  forest  products  which  may  be  the  subject  of 
the  violation,  and  not  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  thereof  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court;  any  officer,  representative, •  agent,  or  employee  of  any  com- 
pany or  corporation,  or  any  other  person,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  of  the  terms  of  the  certificate  prescribed  in  section  one  hereof  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  six  months  or'  by  the  fine  above  prescribed,  or 
both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court 

******* 

Enacted,  October  18,  1906. 


[No.  1407 — ^Reorganisation  Act] 

******* 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Bureau  of  Forestry  shall  have  one  chief,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor-General,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Philippine 
Commission,  and  who  shall  be  known  as  the  Director  of  Forestry.  The  Di- 
rector of  Forestry  shall  perform  the  duties  now  imposed  by  laws  in  force  on  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  of 
him  by  this  Act  as  Director  of  Forestry.  The  Salary  of  the  Director  of  For- 
estry shall  be  eight  thousand  pesos  per  annum. 

(6)  (As  amended  by  Act  No,  JSOO).  For  the  period  of  five  years  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  any  resident  of  the  Philippine  Islands  may  cut  or 
take,  or  hire  cut  or  taken,  for  himself  from  the  public  forests,  without  license 
and  free  of  charge,  such  timber,  other  than  timber  of  the  first  group,  and  such 
firewood,  resins,  other  forest  products,  and  stone  or  earth,  as  he  may  require  for 
housebuilding,  fencing,  boat  building,  or  other  personal  use  of  himself  or  his 
family.  Timber  thus  cut  without  license  shall  not  be  sold  nor  shall  it  be  ex- 
ported from  the  province  where  cut,  except  as  hereinafter  authorized:  Pro- 
•oided.  That  the  Director  of  Forestry,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  may  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  municipality,  town- 
ship, or  settlement  a  suitable  tract  of  forest,  which  shall  be  known  as  a  com- 
munal forest,  and  the  privilege  of  cutting,  taking,  or  hiring  cut  or  taken  from 
the  public  forest  without  license  and  free  of  charge  such  timber  other  than 
timber  of  the  first  group,  and  such  firewood,  resins,  other  forest  products,  and 
stone  or  earth,  as  any  resident  of  the  municipality  may  require  for  housebuild- 
ing, fencing,  boat  building,  or  other  personal  use  of  himself  or  his  family,  shall 
then  be  exercised  only  within  the  communal  forest  thus  set  aside.  Such  com- 
munal forests  shall  be  on  lands  more  suitable  for  forestry  than  for  agriculture. 
They  shall  be  administered  by  the  Director  of  Forestry,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  people  having 
rights  therein  of  a  continued  supply  of  forest  products  necessary  for  their  home 
use,  and  to  this  end  the  Director  of  Forestry  may  prescribe  the  species  and 
sizes  of  trees  that  may  be  cut  and  the  manner  of  removal  of  such  trees  or  other 
forest  products,  stone,  or  earth.  When  there  Is  no  public  forest  land  conven- 
iently situated  within  the  limits  of  a  province  to  which  any  municipality, 
township,  or  settlement  belongs,  and  when  such  public  forest  land  exists  in  a 
neighboring  province,  it  may  be  set  aside  as  a  conmiunal  forest  for  such  munici- 
pality, township,  or  settlement,  and  timber  cut  in  it  without  a  license  may 
then  be  exported  from  such  conmiunal  forest  to  the  municipality,  township,  or 
settlement  in  question.  Exploitation  of  a  communal  forest  for  revenue  shall  be 
allowed  only  when  the  best  interest  of  such  forest  demands  putting  In  excess  of 
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local  needs.  Sucb  exploitation  for  revenue  shall  be  carried  on  nnder  license  in 
tbe  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  in  public  forests.  On 
satisfactory  showing  that  a  resident  of  any  municipality,  township,  or  settle- 
ment for  which  a  communal  forest  has  been  set  aside  will  erect  a  boose  of 
strong  materials  the  Director  of  Forestry  may  issue  or  cause  to  be  Issaed  to 
such  resident  a  written  permit  for  the  cutting  within  such  communal  forest  of 
tbe  requisite  amount  of  first-group  timber  without  charge,  and  such  catting 
shall  then  be  lawful.  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Director  of  Forestry  may  issue  rules  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  and  such  rules  may  provide  for  the  suspension  or  withdrawal  from 
any  person  of  the  free-use  privilege  herein  provided  as  a  punishment  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Forest  Act,  as  amended,  the  forest  rules,  or  of  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  and  the  rules  promulgated  hereunder. 

Dealers  in  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  taken  from  the  public  forests  shall 
pay  the  charges  prescribed  in  article  fourteen  of  Act  Numbered  Eleven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  entitled  "  The  Internal  Revenue  Law  of  Nineteen  hundred  and 
four,"  on  all  such  products  taken  by  them.  Every  person,  firm,  or  company 
whose  business  it  is  to  sell  timber  or  other  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  dealer  in  such  products  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act^ 

(c)  The  functions  heretofore  performed  by  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
estry and  by  presidents  of  municipalities  or  settlements.  In  measuring  and  mani- 
festing timber  or  other  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  taken  from  the  public 
forests,  in  fixing  the  Government  charges  to  be  paid  thereon,  and  in  collecting 
delinquent  taxes  thereon,  shall  be  discharged  hereafter  by  employees  of  the 
Bureau  pf  Internal  Revenue  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue  may  prescribe  and  the  Secretary  of  Finance  and  Justice 
approve. 

(d)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  and  services  required  by  this  section,  shall  perform  the  daties 
and  render  the  services  now  prescribed  by  law  for  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

******* 
Enacted  Oct  26,  1905. 


Opinions  of  the  Attomey-OeneraL 

MnJTABT  AND  NAVAL  BE8EBVATI0NS ',   APPLICATION  OF  PHILIPPINE  F0BE8TBT  LAW8. 

Manila,  December  2,  1905. 

Sib  :  Pursuant  to  your  indorsement  upon  the  attached  papers,  I  have  tbe  honor 
to  raider  an  opinion  upon  the  question  whether  the  Philippine  forestry  laws 
are  applicable  to  lands  within  tbe  military  and  naval  reservations. 

The  question  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  authorities  and  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  the  Philippine  Commission  over  lands  reserved  for  military  and 
naval  purposes  was  fully  discussed  in  my  opinions  dated  September  9,  1902, 
and  September  13,  1902,  published  in  Volume  I,  Opinions  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, pages  326  and  332,  respectively. 

I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  review  the  authorities  therein  cited,  but  shall 
merely  reafllrm  the  conclusions  therein  reached,  namely,  that  the  Philippine 
Commission  unquestionably  has  authority  to  enact  general  laws  extending  over 
the  military  and  naval  reservations  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  opinions 
are  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Jndge-Advo- 
cate-General  of  the  Army,  as  shown  by  the  cablegram  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  Governor-General,  dated  at  Washington,  December  22,  1904,  in  which  he 
uses  the  following  language: 

"  The  theory  that  the  President  by  the  establishment  of  a  military  or  naval 
reservation  withdraws  the  reserved  lands  from  the  operation  of  the  local  law 
is  erroneous.  The  Commission  may  find  it  conducive  to  the  e£Qciait  administra- 
tion in  some  cases  to  vest  certain  powers  in  the  military  or  naval  authorities  of 
such  reservations,  but  the  powers  so  conferred  should  be  exactly  defined  and 
strictly  limited  by  statute." 

The  Forest  Act,  No.  1148,  was  enacted  by  the  Commission  on  May  7»  1904. 
The  purpose  of  said  act,  as  stated  in  its  title,  is  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  pi^ 
lie  forests  and  forest  reserves  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Said  act  has  been 
amended  by  section  9  of  Act  No.  1407,  but  the  amendments  do  not  affect  the 
question  here  presented. 

"  See  $ec.  12,  page  681. 
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Section  2  of  said  Forest  Act  provides : 

"  The  puhlio  forests  and  forest  reserves  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shall  be  held 
and  administered  for  the  protection  of  thej)ublic  interests,  the  utility  and  safety 
of  the  forests,  and  the  perpetuation  thereof  in  productive  condition  by  wise  use ; 
and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  for  the  same." 

Section  3  of-  said  act  provides : 

"The  public  forests  shall  include  all  unreserved  public  lands  covered  with 
trees  of  whatever  age." 

Section  4  of  said  act  provides : 

"  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  ClviL  Governor  may  set  apart 
forest  reserves^  from  the  public  lands,  and  he  shall  by  proclamation  declare 
the  establishment  of  such  reserves  and  the  boundaries  thereof,  and  thereafter 
such  forest  reserves  shall  not  be  entered,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  but 
shall  remain  as  such  for  forest  uses,  and  shall  be  administered,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  in  like  manner  as  the  public  forests  under  this  act :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Civil  Governor  may  in  like  manner  by  proclamation  alter  or 
modify  the  boundaries  of  any  forest  reserve  from  time  to  time,  or  revoke  any 
such  proclamation,  and  upon  such  revocation  such  forest  reserve  shall  be  and 
become  part  of  the  public  lands  as  though  such  proclamation  had  never  been 
made." 

From  the  title  of  said  act  and  from  its  provisions  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  Commission  that  it  should  apply  only  to  public  forests  and 
forest  reserves  in  the  Philippine  Islands  as  those  terms  are  defined  or  described 
in  said  sections  3  and  4  of  the  Forest  Act 

It  is  clear  that  military  and  naval  reservations  are  not  "  forest  reserves  " 
within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  it  is  described  and  used  in  the  Forest  Act 
Whether  lands  within  the  bounds  of  military  and  naval  reservations  are  in- 
cluded within  the  term  "  public  forests  "  depends  upon  the  meaning  to  be  given 
to  the  words  '*  unreserved  public  lands  "  as  used  in  said  section  3  of  the  Forest 
Act. 

The  words  "  public  lands  "  are  habitually  used  In  our  legislation  to  describe 
those  lands  belonging  to  the  Government  which  are  subject  to  sale  or  other 
disposition  under  general  laws.     (See  Newhall  vs,  Sanger,  92  U.  S.,  761.) 

Laws  relating  to  public  lands  do  not  extend  to  lands  which  have  been 
previously  appropriated  or  preserved  for  special  uses,  unless  they  are  specific- 
ally mentioned  In  the  law  itself;  and  whenever  a  tract  of  land  has  been  once 
legally  appropriated  to  any  purpose,  from  that  moment  the  land  thus  appro- 
priated becomes  severed  from  the  mass  of  public  lands ;  and  no  subsequent  law 
or  proclamation  with  reference  to  the  public  lands  shall  be  construed  to  em- 
brace it  or  to  operate  upon  it  (See  Wilcox  vs,  McConnel,  13  Pet,  498,  513;  28 
Am.  &  Eng.  Enc.  of  Law,  pp.  222-223,  and  authorities  cited.) 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  The  Tygh  Valley  Land  and  Live  Stock 
Company  (76  Fed.,  693,  694)  the  court  said: 

'*  There  is  a  clear  dist^nctiqp  between  public  lands  and  lands  reserved  from 
sale  and  other  disposition  under  general  laws;  such  a  reservation  severs  the 
lands  so  reserved  from  the  mass  of  the  public  d6main,  and  appropriates  it  to 
a  public  use.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  reservation  of  the  lands  in  question  is  an  apppro- 
priatlon  to  a  special  public  use  and  is,  therefore,  a  disposal  of  them  so  far  as 
the  public  domain  is  concerned." 

The  supreme  court  of  Utah,  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  vs.  Elliot  (26 
Pac.  Rep.,  1118),  held  that  a  reservation  of  lands  for  school  purposes  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  a  Territory  or  State  is,  in  eflfect,  a  grant,  and  that  the  title 
passes  as  soon  as  the  lands  are  surveyed. 

It  is  a  rule  in  the  construction  of  statutes,  that  where  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  has  reproduced  language  in  statutory  enactments  which 
has  been  judicially  construed,  it  must  be  taken  as  using  the  words  in  accordance 
with  the  judicial  construction  previously  given  them,  unless  a  contrary  reason 
plainly  appears  from  the  other  language  used.  (The  Abbotsford,  98  U.  S.,  440; 
United  States  vs,  Elliot  26  Pac,  1118.) 

I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  words  "  vnrcseivcd  public  lands,**  as 
used  in  section  3  of  said  Forest  Act,  must  be  literally  construed,  and  that  they 
refer  to  lands  belonging  to  the  Government  not  appropriated  or  reserved  for 
any  special  use,  but  are  subject  to  sale  or  other  disposition  under  the  general 
land  laws;  that  all  public  forests  must  be  public  lands;  that  the  military  and 
naval  reservations,  having  been  previously  reserved  for  special  uses,  are  not 
public  lands,  and  for  that  reason  can  not  be  public  forests,  within  the  meaning 
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of  those  words  as  used  in  the  Forest  Act  Hence,  the  provisions  of  said  act 
are  not  applicable  to  any  lands  reserved  for  military  or  naval  purposes  or  for 
any  other  special  public  use  whatsoever. 

Section  6  of  Act  No.  530  was  evidently  enacted  by  the  Commission  with  a 
view  to  the  protection  of  growing  trees  and  timber  on  military  reservations. 
Said  section  is  as  follows  : 

Every  person  who  unlawfully  cuts,  or  aids  or  is  employed  in  unlawfully 
cutting,  or  wantonly  destroys,  or  procures  to  be  wantonly  destroyed,  any  timber 
standing  upon  lands  of  the  United  States  which  In  pursuance  of  law  may  be 
reserved  or  purchased  for  military  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  re- 
moves any  other  public  property,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  for  each 
offense  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisonM  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Very  respectfully, 

L.  R.  WiLTLEY,  Attomey-Oeneral. 

The  Secret ABT  or  the  Interior. 


The  Forest  Begnlations. 

These  regulations  are  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  The 
Forest  Act  (No.  1148). 

I.  (o)  Forest  reserves  differ  from  public  forests  in  that  the  former  are 
exempt  from  entry  (except  for  mining  claims)  and  sale. 

(6)  Licenses  will  be  issued  for  the  cutting,  collection,  and  removal  of  forest 
products  from  forest  reserves.  The  operations  of  licenses  on  forest  reserves 
will  be  subject  to  the  constant  and  personal  supervision  of  the  oflBcers  in 
charge. 

II.  (a)  Land  will  be  considered  more  Valuable  for  agricultural  than  for 
forest  purposes  if  worth  more  per  acre  cleared  than  are  land  and  trees  together 
when  not  cleared. 

(h)  Persons  who  desire  to  enter  agricultural  land  in  any  public  forest,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seven  of  The  Forest  Act,  must,  before 
making  such  entry,  obtain  from  the  CJhief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  a  certifi- 
cate setting  forth  that  said  land  is  more  valuable  for  agricultural  than  for 
forestry  purposes  and  is  not  required  by  public  Interests  to  be  kept  under  forest. 
Blank  forms  of  application  for  such  certificate  will  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  on  request 

III.  Sites  for  sawmills  or  timber  depots  not  exceeding  four  hectares  in 
extent  may  be  leased  to  holders  of  timber  licenses  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
twenty  years,  under  such  property  terms,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
section  nine  of  The  Forest  Act,  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  included 
in  each  instance  In  the  lease.  Blank  forms  of  application  for  such  leases  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

rv.  The  volume  of  approximately  octagonal  logs  (four  sides  heing  hewn  and 
the  other  four  unhewn)  will  i)e  ascertained  by  multiplying  eight-tenths  of  the 
square  of  the  average  diameter  connecting  the  two  pairs  of  opposite  unhewn 
sides  of  the  smaller  end  and  multiplying  the  result  by  the  length. 


k: 


Example :  Average  diameter  between  opposite  unhewn  sides  of  smaller  end,  61  centi- 
meters; length,  14  meters.     .51 X. 51  X. 8x14—2.923  cubic  meters. 

V.  In  the  measurement  of  a  log  having  an  eyehole,  or  a  rope  hole  in  one  end, 
the  length  taken  will  be  the  distance  from  such  hole  to  the  more  distant  end  of 
the  log :  Provided,  That  if  such  hole  be  more  than  thirty  centimeters  from  the 
nearer  end"  of  the  log,  thirty  centimeters  only  will  be  deducted  from  the  full 
length  of  the  log  in  estimating  the  length  for  the  purpose  of  determining  Its 
cubic  contents. 

VI.  The  volume  of  pieces  of  timber  which  come  to  a  point  or  nearly  to  a 
point  at  one  end,  will  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  square  of  the  average 
diameter  by  eight-tenths  and  the  result  by  the  length ;  one-half  of  the  diameter 
of  the  large  end  will  be  considered  the  average  diameter. 
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YII.  Pieces  of  trood  more  than  one  and  otie-hiilf  meters  in  length  and  fifteen 
c^timeters  in  diameter  irin  be  deislgAated  flfs  titnber. 

VIII.  In  determining  the  G^verntiftent  eharges  on  minor  forest  products 
other  than  firewood — i.  e.,  charcoal  (carbon  vegetal),  gums  (gomas  and  gnta-* 
percha),  resins  (almaciga  and  breas),  wood  oils  (balao),  dyewoods  (sibuCtto, 
maderas,  tintoreas),  dyebark  (nigue),  and  tanbark  (cascalote) — the  actual 
value  at  the  market  nearest  the  forest  where  the  product  is  gathered  will  be 
taken  as  the  **  actual  market  value."  The  following  weights  and  measures  will 
be  used  in  manifesting  such  minor  forest  products : 

The  metric  quintal  for  gums,  resins,  and  dyewoods. 

The  liter  for  wood  oils. 

The  cubic  meter  for  charcoaL 

Tanbark  and  dyebark  will  be  estimated  by  the  thousand  pieces,  provided  that 
where  the  pieces  are  not  of  uniform  size  or  are  so  small  as  to  make  their 
counting  burdensome,  the  metric  quintal  may  be  used. 

GENERAL  PBOVISIONS    RELATIVE    TO    LICENSES. 

IX  (a)  Licenses  issued  under  the  provisions  of  The  Forest  Act  will  entitle 
the  holders  for  certain  fixed  periods  of  time  to  enter  upon  definite  tracts  of 
public  land  and  obtain  therefrom,  under  conditions  stated  in  the  licenses,  the 
material  designated  therein,  but  will  not  convey  any  further  right  or  authority. 

(ft)  Licenses  to  cut,  collect,  and  remove  timber,  firewood,  gums,  resins,  or 
other  forest  products  from  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  will,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  granted  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry:  Provided,  That  special  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  small 
amounts  of  forest  products  may  be  given  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
to  foresters,  assistant  foresters,  inspectors,  and  assistant  inspectors.  They  will 
be  of  the  following  four  general  classes : 

(1)  License  agreements,  which  will  provide  for  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
cutting,  collecting,  and  removing  forest  products  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty  years  over  areas  of  public  forest  larger  than  those  granted  in  ordinary 
licenses. 

These  agreements  will  provide  certain  conditions,  limitations,  and  restrictions, 
including  a  minimum  amount  of  timber  to  be  cut  during  the  first  year,  and 
methods  of  cutting  and  hauling  the  same  to  prevent  undue  injury  to  the  forest, 
responsibility  of  agents  and  employees,  and  the  charges  to  be  collected  on  forest 
products. 

(2)  Miners*  licenses,  which  will  provide  for  the  cutting,  collecting,  and  re- 
moving of  timber  from  the  public  forests  or  forest  reserves  for  use  in  developing 
the  mines  mentioned  in  the  licenses.  The  timber  so  cut  to  be  paid  for  at  one- 
half  the  ordinary  Government  charges  on  such  timber. 

(3)  (h-atuitous  licenses,  which  win  provide  for  the  cutting,  collecting,  and 
removing  of  forest  products  from  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  free  of 
charge.  Such  licenses  may  be  granted  under  certain  conditions,  restrictions, 
and  limitations  to  needy  residents,  miners,  or  to  oflBcials  for  use  in  public  work& 

(4)  Ordinary  licenses,  which  will  provide  for  the  cutting,  collecting,  and 
removing  from  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  of  forest  products  on  which 
the  full  charges  prescribed  in  section  12  of  The  Forest  Act  are  due. 

(c)  Every  license  issued  will  be  delivered  to  the  licensee  attached  within  the 
covers  of  a  book  containing  a  copy  of  The  Forest  Act,  of  these  regulations,  and 
of  any  special  rules  applicable  to  said  license,  together  with  lists  of  the  forest 
reserves  and  of  protected  areas,  and  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed 
of  value  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

(d)  In  granting  licenses  covering  given  forest  tracts  or  other  tracts  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  preference  will  be  given  to  persons  to  whom  licenses 
have  previously  been  granted  and  who  have  obeyed  the  law  and  regulations 
and  have  aided  in  protecting  the  forests;  to  residents  of  municipalities  or 
settlements  in  which  the  timber  or  other  forest  products  to  be  collected  are 
situated ;  to  applicants  for  small  amounts  of  timber  or  other  forest  products  for 
their  own  immediate  use;  and  to  persons  or  associations  of  persons  contemplat- 
ing the  employment  upon  a  considerable  scale  of  modem  machinery  and  lo^i^ing 
methods. 

(e)  Licenses  will  ordinarily  be  granted  for  a  period  of  one  year,  except  in 
cases  where  special  cause  is  shown  for  granting  them  for  a  longer  period. 

(/)  The  number  of  licenses  granted  In  each  province  will  be  limited,  and 
will  depend  upon  the  forest  conditions  in  the  province  and  t)ie  needs  of  the 
people. 
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iff)  No  license  will  be  granted  except  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
licensee  assumes  responsibility  for  all  the  acts  of  his  agents. 

APFUCATIONS  FOB  LICENSES. 

X.  (a)  Applications  for  licenses  must  be  made  on  official  forms,  which  will 
be  furnished  on  request  by  an  executive  officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  or 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  must  contain  the  following  Information : 

(1)  The  class  of  license  desired. 

(2)  The  kinds  and  amounts  of  timber  or  other  forest  products  applied  for. 

(3)  The  name,  age,  citizenship,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  applicant. 

(4)  A  statement  of  former  licrases  granted  to  him  or  to  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  of  persons  with  which  he  has  been  connected. 

(5)  The  amount  of  forest  products  gathered  under  last  license  granted  ap- 
plicant, if  any. 

(6)  Facilities  for  logging. 

(7)  Amount  of  capital  applicant  has  available  and  purposes  to  employ  in 
operations  under  the  license  if  granted. 

(8)  Applicants  for  gratuitous  liceuses  must  state  in  detail  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  forest  products  for  the  taking  of  which  a  gratuitous  license  is 
requested,  and  any  person  making  use  of  such  foreift  products  other  than  that 
stated  in  the  license  will  be  proceeded  against  under  the  provisions  of  section 
twenty-nine  of  The  Forest  Act. 

(0)  Applications  for  gratuitous  licenses  to  cut  timber  for  public  works  must 
be  forwarded  by  the  local  forest  officer  to  the  office  of  the  person,  if  any,  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  provincial  supervisor  for  the  province  in  which  the  forest 
products  for  the  taking  of  which  license  is  requested  are  situated. 

(10)  Residents  of  Manila  who  desire  licenses  to  gather  forest  products  In 
the  provinces  may  file  their  applications  in  the  Manila  office. 

(11)  When  application  is  made  for  a  license  by  an  incorporated  company, 
a  certified  copy  of  the  articles  of  incorporation  must  be  submitted  with  such 
application. 

LICENSE   AOBSBMBNTS. 

XI.  (a)  A  license  agreement  will  be  granted  only  for  territory  where 
extensive  cutting,  extending  over  a  period  of  years  can  be  allowed  and  where 
logging  operations  can  be  personally  supervised  by  forest  officers.  A  minimum 
annual  cutting  will  be  required,  the  amount  so  required  to  be  cut  depending 
upon  the  forest  conditions  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  license  and  the  extoit 
of  the  territory.  Should  the  amount  of  timber  cut  be  less  than  that  prescribed 
in  the  license  agreement,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  may  reduce  the 
area  of  timber  land  covered  by  the  license. 

QBATUITOUS  LICENSES. 

XII.  (a)    Gratuitous  licenses  will  be  granted  as  follows: 

(1)  A  private  gratuitous  license  for  a  needy  resident  will  be  issued  only 
upon  the  certification  of  his  need  by  the  president  of  the  municipality  or  settle- 
ment in  which  the  applicant  resides,  or  upon  that  of  the  local  forest  officer, 
and  upon  the  sworn  agreement  by  such  applicant  that  he  will  employ  the  timber 
or  use  the  forest  products  for  which  he  applies  solely  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit  and  will  not  sell  the  same  or  dispose  of  It  in  any  other  manner  than  that 
authorized  in  the  license.  A  private  gratuitous  license  may  be  granted  for  not 
more  than  thirty  cubic  meters  of  timber  of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  groups. 
The  amount  of  timber  granted  by  gratuitous  license  to  a  needy  resident  will 
depend  to  some  extent  upon  the  abundance  of  bamboo  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
applicant's  residence. 

(2)  A  public  gratuitous  license  for  timber  to  be  used  in  public  works, 
entitling  the  holder  free  of  charge  to  take  such  amount  of  timber  as  may  be 
needed  in  the  public  works  desired. 

(3)  .  Miner's  gratuitous  license.     (See  Regulation  XIII.) 

(6)  If  any  person  holding  an  ordinary  license  cuts  or  removes  timber  from 
public  forests  or  forest  reserves  for  a  person  holding  a  gratuitous  timber  license, 
such  ordinary  license  may  be  forfeited.  A  gratuitous  license  will  not  be  issued 
to  a  holder  of  an  ordinary  license  of  the  same  class.  Holders  of  gratuitous 
licenses  are  prohibited  from  giving  away  or  selling  any  wood  or  other  forest 
products  cut  thereunder.  Wood  or  other  forest  products  cut  must  be  used  for 
the  purpose  specified  in  the  license  and  should  there  be  any  surplus  the  regular 
(Government  charges  may  be  collected  thereon. 
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(c)  Should  any  person  holding  a  gratuitous  license  tor  cutting  or  gathering 
forest  products  for  his  personal  and  exclusive  use,  or  for  public  works,  gather  a 
greater  quantity  than  is  allowed  by  the  license,  or  take  different  classes  from 
those  specified,  or  apply  them  to  different  objects  from  those  stated  in  the 
license,  such  products  will  be  considered  as  taken  without  a  license,  and  the 
offender  will  be  compelled  to  pay  thereon  the  charges  prescribed  in  section 
twenty-flve  of  The  Forest  Act. 

MINEBB*    LICENSES. 

XIII.  A  miner's  timber  license  or  a  miner's  gratuitous  license  will  be  granted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  seventeen  of  The  Forest  Act  upon 
application  by  the  holder,  locator,  owner,  lessee,  or  operator  of  a  mining  claim 
who  submits  satisfactory  evidence  of  registration  of  the  claim  on  which  he 
proposes  to  use  the  timber.  Timber  cut  by  miners  in  violation  of  the  Forest 
Act,  forest  regulations,  instructions  or  orders  of  forest  oflac^rs  may  be  con- 
sidered as  cut  without  license  and  charged  for  at  double  the  full  Government 
rate. 

FORFBITUBB   OF   OBMNABT   TIMBER    LICENSES. 

XIV.  Holders  of  ordinary  timber  licenses  will  be  allowed  four  months*  time 
within  which  to  begin  operations.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  persons 
who  have  taken  no  advantage  of  their  licenses  may,  unless  good  reason  be 
shown,  have  them  forfeited  because  of  such  failure  to  take  advantage  thereof. 
In  the  event  of  such  forfeiture,  applicants  for  timber  licenses  who  are  on  the 
waiting  list  will  be  notified  that  they  may  renew  their  applications.  Forest 
officers  will  report  monthly  on  the  report  of  utilization  of  forest  products 
(Bureau  of  Forestry  Form  17)  the  names  of  all  holders  of  ordinary  timber 
licenses  who  have  not  made  use  thereof  during  the  month  for  which  the  report 
is  made. 

TBANSFEB  OF  LICENSES. 

XV.  (a)  Licenses  of  all  classes  may  be  transferred  by  authority  of  the 
forest  officer  granting  the  same,  or  by  that  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  after  the 
person  to  whom  the  license  is  to  be  transferred  has  furnished  to  the  officer 
empowered  to  make  the  transfer  the  information  which  would  be  required  were 
he  making  an  original  application  for  a  license  of  the  same  class.  No  other 
mode  of  transfer  will  be  authorized. 

(&)  After  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  every  holder  of  a 
license  will  be  required  to  perform,  himself,  or  through  his  duly  authorized 
agents  or  employees,  all  operations  in  the  forest  under  the  license  which  he 
holds.  Failure  to  comply  with  this  regulation  may  subject  the  offender  to  for- 
feiture of  his  license. 

FIBEWOOD   FOB   HOUSEHOLD  USB. 

XVI.  Firewood  may  be  taken  from  public  forests  and  forest  reserves  with- 
out license  by  residents  of  the  vicinity  for  their  own  household  use. 

PBIYATB   WOODLANDa 

XVII.  (a)  The  issuance  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  a  license  to  cut  or 
utilize  timber  or  other  forest  products  from  public  forests  or  forest  reserves 
does  not  authorize  the  gathering  of  such  products  from  private  lands,  or  from 
lands  claimed  as  private  lands  unless  specifically  authorized  in  the  license. 

(d)  Registration  of  titles  in  this  Bureau  as  provided  in  section  twenty-four 
of  The  Forest  Act  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  protect  private  lands  from 
licensees  claiming  the  right  to  cut  on  public  lands.  Any  such  licensee  who  cuts 
timber  on  private  lands  belonging  to  another,  even  though  such  lands  are 
not  registered  in  this  Bureau,  may  have  his  license  forfeited. 

XVIII.  Applications  for  registration  of  titles  to  private  woodlands  must  be 
made  on  forms  which  may  be  had  on  application  at  any  station  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  and  each  such  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  map  showing 
approximately  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  parcel  or  parcels  of  alleged 
private  lands  containing  forest  products  which  it  is  desired  to  remove.  Each 
such  application  and  map  will  be  filed  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  evidence 
of  title  will  be  returned  to  the  owner  after  inspection  and  report  on  the  lands  is 
made  by  the  local  forest  officer. 
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XIX.  (a)  Before  removing  forest  products  from  registered  private  wood- 
lands, the  owner  or  administrator  of  the  same  must  secure  a  manifest  as  pro- 
vided in  Regulation  XXII,  paragraph  (fc).  He  will  also  present  to  the. proper 
forest  or  municipal  officer,  at  the  time  the  statement  of  forest  products  is  pre- 
sented for  inspection,  a  receipt  or  certified  copy  of  a  receipt  from  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  showing  the  proper  registration  of  title  to  such  privAte  woodlands. 
Any  person  who  fails  to  so  presait  a  proper  receipt  and  manifest  will  be  pro- 
ceeded against  under  the  provisions  of  sections  eight  and  tliirty  of  The  Forest 
Act. 

(6)  Forest  products  from  private  woodlands  which  are  not  to  be  removed 
from  the  premises  of  the  owner  but  are  to  be  used  thereon,  may  l>e  cut  and 
gathered  without  charge  on  such  private  woodlands  without  registering  title 
thereto  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

THE  CUTTING,  COLLECTING,  AND'  REMOVAL  OF  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

XX.  (a)  If  a  holder  of  a  license  cuts  or  collects  forest  products  in  a  forest 
area  other  than  that  specified  in  his  license,  the  products  so  cut  or  collected 
will  be  considered  as  taken  without  license. 

(&)  All  timber  selected  for  felling  under  any  license  should  be  taken  from 
the  forest  When  timber  has  been  so  selected,  no  nonselected  timb^  may  be 
cut  in  the  forest  area  covered  by  such  license.  If  nonselected  timber  is  taken 
from  an  area  in  which  timber  has  beoi  selected,  it  will  be  considered  as  taken 
without  license  and  charged  for  accordingly. 

(c)  Holders  of  licenses  must  exercise  particular  care  in  cutting,  working  up, 
collecting,  or  transporting  timber,  firewood,  or  other  forest  products  to  avoid 
killing  or  injuring  young  trees  less  than  forty  centimeters  in  diameter  or  seed- 
lings, especially  those  of  the  first  and  second  groups.  Such  young  trees  of  the 
first  and  second  groups  must  not  be  cut  for  use  in  logging.  As  the  future  supply 
of  the  forest  depends  upon  preserving  young  trees  of  valuable  species,  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  holder  of  a  license  to  exercise  reasonable  care  to  avoid  the 
destruction  of  such  young  trees  or  seedlings  may  he  followed  by  the  forfeiture 
of  his  license. 

(d)  The  holder  of  a  timber  license  of  any  class  may,  when  the  permission  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  is  specifically  given  in  his  license,  work  up 
the  tops  of  any  trees  cut  for  timber  into  firewood  and  market  the  same,  free 
of  all  Government  charges,  under  such  special  regulations  as  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Forestry  in  his  license  may  prescribe  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior approve. 

(e)  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  in  granting  any  timber  license,  may 
require  as  a  condition  of  granting  such  license,  that  the  holder  shall  work  up 
and  remove  the  tops  and  large  branches  of  trees  felled  by  him. 

(/)  The  height  of  the  stump  of  any  tree  cut  for  timber  or  firewood  mast  not 
exceed  the  diameter  of  the  tree  on  the  stump. 

(g)  The  diameter  limit  of  trees  allowed  to  be  cut  In  any  given  forest  area 
will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  species  of  the  tree,  the  condition  of  the  forest, 
and  the  requirements  of  each  locality.  In  general,  unless  there  is  specific  rea- 
son for  fixing  a  specific  size,  no  tree  less  than  forty  centimeters  in  diameter  on 
the  stump  may  be  cut  for  timber,  and  trees  cut  for  firewood  should  be  at  least 
twenty-five  centimeters  on  the  stump. 

(h)  Whoever  fells  undersized  trees,  or  trees  the  felling  of  which  is  prohib- 
ited by  these  regulations  or  special  orders,  will  be  considered  as  cutting  without 
a  license  and  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the  regular  charges  thereon  and  the 
additional  charge  prescribed  in  section  twenty-five  of  The  Forest  Act 

(0  The  felling  in  the  public  forest  or  forest  reserves  of  trees  from  wbl<^ 
valuable  gums,  resins,  or  oils  are  extracted  will  not  l>e  allowed. 

(/)  The  gathering  of  forest  products  not  specially  mentioned  in  these  regu- 
lations will  be  authorized  by  license  containing  such  special  conditions  as  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  may,  after  investigation,  deem  advisable,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  approve. 

(k)  Roimd  timber  forty  centimeters  or  more  in  diameter  at  the  larger  end, 
and  squared  timber  twenty-two  centimeters  or  more  in  width  or  twenty-two 
centimeters  or  more  in  thickness  at  the  larger  end  will  l>e  considered  of  legal 
size.  Timber  of  the  first  group  or  less  than  legal  size  must  not  be  felled,  unless 
such  timber  has  been  selected  for  felling  by  duly  authorized  forest  oflioerfl^ 
provided  that  these  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  ebony  and  lanete. 
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(0  Timber  used  for  levers,  skids,  parts  of  timber  slides,  or  otherwise  em- 
ployed In  logging,  must  be  of  the  fourth  group,  unless  proper  timber  of  this 
BOtt  Is  wholly  wanting  within  a  reasonable  distance.  Timber  so  used  and  left 
on  the  ground  will  be  charged  for.  If  of  the  third  group,  at  the  regular  rate; 
if  of  the  second  or  first  groups,  at  twice  the  regular  rate. 

(w)  The  holder  of  a  license  for  cutting  timber  or  firewood  must  advise  the 
local  forest  ofiScer  of  the  time  when  and  the  place  where  the  cutting  under  such 
license  will  begin,  and  of  the  places  where  the  wood  cut  will  be  piled.  Felled 
timber  must  be  piled  In  a  clear  place,  In  such  a  manner  that  measurement 
thereof  may  be  readily  made.  The  holder  of  a  license  must  also  notify  the  local 
forest  ofllcer  of  the  names  and  residences  of  his  representatives,  If  any.  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  so  notify  the  proper  officer,  the  products  so  cut,  collected,  or 
removed  will  be  considered  as  taken  without  license. 

(n)  When  the  cutting  or  gathering  of  forests  products  under  any  license 
has  been  finished,  the  holder  of  the  license  must  in  writing  notify  the  nearest 
forest  officer  of  the  place  where  such  products  are  deposited,  the  classes  and 
amounts  of  the  same,  and  their  destination.  He  must  also  state  whether  he  has 
left  any  felled  timber  or  any  standing  selected  timber  In  the  area  covered  by 
hia  license,  and  if  so,  he  must  state  the  amount  and  classes  of  such  felled  or 
selected  timber  left  in  the  forest.  Any  person  who  falls  or  unreasonably 
delays  to  give  such  notice  may  be  punished  as  provided  in  section  twenty-nine 
of  The  Forest  Act 

(o)  Timber  cut  under  a  license  and  not  removed  from  the  forest  within  the 
period  covered  by  such  license  will  be  charged  for  at  the  regular  rate. 

(p)  Firewood,  except  when  worked  up  from  tree  tops,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion twelve  of  The  Forest  Act  and  In  Regulation  XX  (d)  and  (e),  must  be  of 
the  third  or  fourth  groups,  and  If  woods  of  the  first  or  second  groups  are  taken 
as  firewood,  the  same  must  be  paid  for  as  timber  at  double  the  Government  rate 
for  timber  of  these  groups. 

(q)  Wood  cut  for  burning  into  charcoal  must  be  of  the  third  or  fourth 
groups,  and  the  unauthorized  use  of  woods  of  other  groups  for  this  purpose 
will  subject  the  holder  of  the  license  to  payment  for  the  same  as  timber  at 
double  the  Government  rate  for  timber  of  such  groups. 

(r)  All  wood  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  charcoal  must  be  paid  for 
before  it  Is  burned.  After  felling  trees  and  before  commencing  the  process  of 
burning  for  charcoal,  the  holder  of  a  license  must  present  to  the  local  forest 
officer,  or.  In  his  absence,  to  the  president  of  the  municipality  or  settlement 
within  which  the  wood  Is  being  piled,  an  Itemized  statement  of  the  timber 
felled  and  must  state  where  It  Is  being  piled.  This  statement  will  be  verified 
and  the  wood  valued  by  such  officer  or  president;  payment  will  be  made  and 
manifest  will  be  Issued  as  prescribed  In  Regulation  XXII,  paragraphs  (&), 
(f)f  ih)t  and  («).  After  making  the  payment  ordered,  the  holder  of  a  license 
may  proceed  with  the  burning,  but  he  must  exercise  care  to  avoid  Injury  to 
standing  timber,  and  If  any  damage  results  to  such  timber  from  his  burning 
operations,  said  damage  will  be  estimated  by  the  local  forest  officer  and  pay- 
ment therefor  will  be  enforced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  twenty-five  of  the  Forest  Act 

GUMS,  SBSINS,  AND  WOOP  OILS. 

XXI  (a)  In  extracting  gums,  resins,  wood  oils,  and  similar  forest  products, 
the  holder  of  a  license  must  make  the  cuttings  or  incisions  Into  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  at  least  twenty-five  centimeters  above  the  ground.  These  Incisions 
should  be  made  with  a  very  sharp  instrument  and  may  penetrate  the  bark  and 
the  first  layers  of  sapwood  only ;  they  must  not  exceed  twenty-five  centimeters 
in  length  and  must  not  penetrate  the  heart  wood.  When  the  flow  of  Juice  Is 
obstructed  at  the  outer  edges  of  the  Incisions,  the  holder  of  a  license  will  be 
permitted  to  recut  these  edges  and  to  lengthen  the  cut  by  twenty-five  centi- 
meters, prolonging  it  upward,  provided  that  the  width  of  the  incision  shall 
never  exceed  eight  centimeters.  The  making  of  Incisions,  or  the  trimming  of 
the  edges  of  incisions  already  made,  or  any  lengthening  of  the  same  will  not 
be  permitted  during  the  period  from  the  flowering  of  the  tree  to  the  ripening 
of  Its  seed.  A  metal  or  wooden  plate  may  be  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
Incision  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  Juice.  A  vessel  may  be  placed  under  the 
incision  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Any  holder  of  a  license  violating  these  provi- 
sions may  have  his  license  forfeited  and  must  pay  double  the  regular  charge  for 
timber  on  each  tree  so  incised. 
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(d)  Gums,  resins,  wood  oils,  and  similar  forest  products  may  be  stored  In 
municipalities,  settlements,  or  otlier  places,  at  the  conveni^ice  of  the  holder  of 
the  license,  after  previous  notification  to  the  local  forest  officer,  or  in  th« 
absence  of  such  officer,  to  the  nearest  local  municipal  authority  of  the  place  or 
places  where  such  products  are  to  be  stored. 

MAinrBSTS. 

XXII  (a)  Native  forest  products  of  all  kinds  win  be  presumed  to  bekmg 
to  the  Govemm^it  until  the  contrary  is  proved. 

(h)  Before  using,  transporting,  or  disposing  of  any  native  forest  product, 
the  owner  or  his  agent  must  obtain  a  manifest,  authenticated  by  the  local  forest 
officer,  provided  that  where  no  forest  officer  can  be  reached  without  undue  hard- 
ship a  duly  authorized  municipal  officer  may  authenticate  the  manifest.  In 
such  cases  if  the  product  is  to  be  transported  by  sea,  the  holder  of  a  lic«[i8e  will 
present  a  statement  of  the  product  in  duplicate  to  the  proper  municipal  officer, 
who  will  verify  such  statement  and  affix  his  seal  or  stamp  of  office,  if  any,  and 
his  signature  thereto,  forwarding  one  copy  to  the  nearest  forest  station  and 
returning  to  the  holder  of  the  license  the  other  copy,  which  will  be  his  authority 
to  transport  the  product  If  the  product  is  to  be  transported  by  land  or  is  for 
local  use,  the  holder  of  a  license  in  such  cases  will  present  a  statement  of  the 
product  in  duplicate  to  the  proper  municipal  officer,  who  will  forward  it  to  the 
local  forest  officer,  who  if  it  be  impracticable  for  him  to  inspect  the  product, 
will  appraise  the  same  at  his  station  and  forward  an  order  of  payment  to  the 
proper  municipal  officer  for  delivery  to  the  holder  of  the  license.  After  pay- 
ment has  been  made,  the  receipt  will  be  forwarded  to  the  local  forest  officer, 
who  will  issue  a  paid  manifest  to  the  party  at  interest,  which  will  be  his 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  product  No  charge  will  be  made  for  making  or 
authenticating  a  manifest.  No  manifest  will  be  valid  on  which  does  not  appear 
the  signature  of  the  forest  officer  or  municipal  officer  duly  authorised  to  sign 
manifests,  and  the  signature  must  be  accompanied  by  the  stamp  or  seal  of  such 
officer  If  he  has  one. 

(c)  The  holder  of  a  license  must  not  load,  remove,  sell,  or  use  any  forest 
product  which  has  not  been  paid  for,  unless  he  has  received  express  authority 
to  do  so  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  and  has  given  satisfactoiry 
guarantee  to  that  official,  except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (&),  (e),  and  (h) 
of  this  regulation. 

(d)  When  the  holder  of  a  license  agreement  or  of  an  ordinary  or  miners^ 
license  has  cut  and  piled  his  product,  he  must  submit  to  the  nearest  forest 
station  a  statement  of  said  product  on  Bureau  of  Forestry  Form  Thirteen  and 
one-half,  which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  any  forest  station.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  statement,  the  local  forest  officer  will  verify  and  appraise  the 
product,  taking  the  signature  of  the  holder  of  the  license  on  the  manife^ 
which,  when  affixed,  will  be  understood  to  indicate  that  the  holder  of  the 
license  approves  the  appraisement 

(e)  If  the  product  is  to  be  transported  by  sea  to  another  point  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  holder  of  a  license  will  have  the  option  of  paying  the  Government 
charges  at  the  point  of  origin  or  at  the  destination  of  the  product 

(/)  In  case  the  product  is  to  be  transported  by  sea  to  another  point  in  the 
Philippines,  and  the  holder  of  a  license  wishes  to  pay  the  Government  charges 
at  the  point  of  origin,  or  In  case  the  product  Is  not  to  be  transported  by  sea,  the 
forest  officer  will  issue  an  order  directing  the  payment  of  the  Govemmodt 
charges  into  the  nearest  provincial  or  municipal  treasury  or  internal  revenue^ 
office  authorized  to  receive  such  payments. 

(g)  When  the  holder  of  a  license  presents  his  receipts  of  iMiym^t,  the  forest 
officer  will  take  them  up  and  mark  the  set  of  manifests  paid,  delivering  to  hhn 
the  originals,  which  will  be  his  authority  to  use,  transport,  or  dispose  of  hla 
product 

(h)  In  case  the  product  is  to  be  transported  by  sea  to  another  point  in  tiie 
Philippines  and  the  holder  of  the  license  wishes  to  pay  the  Government  charges 
at  the  point  of  destination,  the  local  forest  officer  will  issue  to  him  an  unpaid 
manifest  with  a  notation  thereon  to  the  effect  that  the  product  will  be  paid  for 
at  the  point  of  destination.  This  manifest  must  be  presented  to  the  forest 
officer  at  the  point  of  destination  within  five  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  prod- 
uct; that  officer  will  take  up  the  manifest  and  issue  an  order  of  pajrment  oo 
which  payment  must  be  made  by  the  holder  of  the  license  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (/)  of  this  regulation,  and  the  receipt  of  payment  will  be 
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delivered  to  the  forest  officer,  who  will  issne  to  the  holder  of  the  license  or  his 
agent  an  order  allowing  him  to  discharge  the  product  The  product  will  be 
reappraised  at  the  time  of  discharge,  and  the  party  at  interest  will  be  required 
to  pay  any  excess  which  may  be  found  upon  reappraisement  In  case  the  party 
at  interest  is  satisfied  with  the  reappraisement,  he  will  sign  the  reappraisement 
sheets,  the  originals  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  him. 

(i)  If,  upon  reappraisement  at  destination  of  the  forest  products  manifested 
by  a  municipal  officer,  an  excess  of  fifteen  per  centum  or  more  shall  be  found 
over  the  amount  manifested,  the  owner  of  the  license  or  his  agents  will  be 
proceeded  against  as  provided  in  section  tw^ty-nine  of  The  Forest  Act 

(/)  When  the  holder  of  a  gratuitous  license  has  cut  or  gathered  forest  prod- 
ucts, he  will,  before  removing  the  same,  submit  a  statement  of  the  products  to 
the  nearest  forest  station  on  a  form  which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to 
such  station.  The  local  forest  officer  will  take  up  this  statement  verify  it 
and  issue  a  manifest  which  will  be  the  authority  of  the  holder  of  the  license  to 
dispose  of  the  products  for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  license,  provided  that 
in  case  a  forest  officer  can  not  be  reached  without  undue  hard^ip,  the  holder 
of  a  license  may  submit  in  duplicate,  a  statement  to  the  president  of  the 
municipality  or  settlement  within  which  the  products  have  been  cut  or  gath- 
ered, which  the  president  will  verify,  sign,  and  seal  in  duplicate,  returning 
one  copy  to  the  party  at  interest  and  forwarding  the  other  to  the  nearest  forest 
station. 

(Jfc)  All  owners  of  private  woodlands  registered  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
in  acordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-four  of  The  Forest  Act  will, 
before  removing  forest  products  from  such  lands,  proceed  as  prescribed  in  the 
previous  paragraph  for  holders  of  gratuitous  licenses. 

il)  Forest  products  for  export  will  be  paid  for  before  shipment,  and  the 
manifest  must  be  presented  to  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  shipment 
Any  person  violating  this  regulation  will  be  proceeded  against  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  thirty  of  The  Forest  Act. 

(m)  If  at  any  time  the  party  at  interest  should  desire  to  detain  a  portion 
of  a  cargo  or  load  of  forest  products  which  has  been  manifested,  or  divert  a 
portion  to  some  point  other  than  that  of  original  destination,  the  local  forest 
officer  will,  upon  application,  make  an  entry  of  the  facts  at  the  foot  of  the 
original  manifest  returning  same  to  the  party  at  interest  and  issuing  him  in 
addition  a  new  manifest  to  accompany  the  product  detained  or  diverted.  In 
the  case  of  timber  a  line  will  be  drawn  through  the  entries  on  the  original 
manifest  of  the  pieces  so  detained  or  diverted. 

(n)  For  identification  of  pieces  belonging  to  different  manifests,  to  aid  in 
the  recovery  of  lost  timber,  and  to  avoid  fraud,  the  holder  of  a  license  will 
immediately  after  felling  mark  every  piece  of  timber  with  his  special  mark 
which  must  be  previously  registered  at  the  forest  station.  This  mark  will  be 
Indicated  in  the  proper  colunm  of  the  manifest  The  pieces  of  timber  embraced 
in  a  manifest  must  also  be  numbered  consecutively,  beginning  with  one,  and 
the  corresponding  numbers  must  be  entered  in  the  manifest  under  the  proper 
heading.  Where  two  different  lots  of  timber  for  the  same  licensee  are  shipped 
on  the  same  vessel,  the  pieces  of  the  second  lot  must  be  marked  "  lA,**  *'  2A," 
and  so  forth. 

(o)  In  all  manifests  of  undersized  timber,  classified  in  the  official  tariff  as 
belonging  to  the  first  group,  except  ebony  and  lanete  (and  camagon  when 
stripped  of  its  bark  and  sapwood),  there  should  appear  a  statement  by  a  ranger 
or  president  of  a  municipality  or  settlement  as  to  whether  such-  undersized 
pieces  have  been  cut  from  trees  of  a  diameter  of  forty  or  more  centimeters  as 
provided  in  Regulation  XX,  paragraph  (k). 

(p)  Forest  officers  will,  whenever  practicable,  mark  with  the  official  mark- 
ing hatchet  both  ends  of  every  log  of  timber  manifested. 

(q)  Failure  to  present  to  the  nearest  forest  officer  manifests  of  forest  prod- 
ucts within  five  days  of  arrival  at  destination  will,  for  the  purpose  of  these 
regulations,  be  considered  unreasonable  delay  in  the  making  of  a  report;  and 
failure  to  deliver  or  mail  receipts  of  payment  to  a  forest  station  or  to  a  forest 
officer  within  seven  days  from  date  of  payment  will  be  considered  an  unreason- 
able delay  in  the  making  of  a  report 

(r)  Any  person  found  utilizing  forest  products  in  violation  of  section  twenty- 
five  or  of  section  thirty  of  The  Forest  Act  will  be  directed  by  the  local  forest 
officer  to  deposit  the  same  with  the  nearest  president  of  a  municipality  or 
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settlement  and  an  order  of  paym^it  for  the  same,  including  ttie  charges  and 
additional  charges  provided  in  section  tw^ity-flve  of  The  Forest  Act,  will  be 
issued  to  him.  Upon  presentation  of  a  receipt  of  payment  to  the  local  forest 
officer,  the  latter  will  issue  a  manifest  to  the  party  at  interest,  which  will  serve 
as  an  order  on  the  municipal  president  for  the  release  of  the  products  and  as 
an  authorization  for  the  party  at  interest  to  dispose  of  them. 

(9)  When  a  forest  officer  delivers  an  order  of  payment  to  a  holder  of  a 
license  or  his  agent,  the  latter  will  receipt  therefor  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
original  and  duplicate.  When  impracticable  to  deliver  an  order  of  payment  to 
the  holder  of  a  license  or  his  agent,  the  same  will  be  delivered  to  the  propv 
municipal  officer,  taking  his  receipt  in  the  manner  above  prescribed.  The 
municipal  officer  will  deliver  the  original  to  the  holder  of  the  license  or  his 
agent,  causing  him  to  receipt  therefor  with  date  of  delivery,  and  advising  the 
local  forest  officer  of  the  date  of  delivery  to  the  holder  of  the  license  or  his 
agent,  or  when  an  order  of  payment  is  sent  to  a  municipal  officer  for  delivery  to 
riyor  he  will  cause  the  order  to  be  receipted  for,  by  the  licensee  or  his  agent, 
with  date  of  delivery,  and  advise  the  forest  station  as  above. 

it)  Each  manifest  of  timber  selected  for  felling  by  a  forester  will  contain  a 
certification  to  that  effect  at  the  foot  of  the  original,  duplicate,  and  triplicate 
manifests.  Certification  will  also  be  made  by  foresters  on  manifests  of  firewood 
exempted  from  payment  of  Government  charges  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph eleven  of  section  twelve  of  The  Forest  Act 

(u)  Whoever,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  The  Forest  Act  or  of  these 
Regulations,  discharges  from  any  ship,  boat,  raft,  car,  cart  or  any  other  means 
of  transportation,  forest  products,  or  stone,  or  earth,  or  fails  to  pay  the  amounts 
due  the  Government  on  forest  products,  or  stone,  or  earth,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  him  or  his  agent  of  the  order 
directing  the  payment  of  the  same,  or  transports  or  removes  forest  products, 
or  stone,  or  earth  without  a  manifest  unless  he  has  received  express  authority 
to  do  so  from  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  will,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar Government  charges  thereon,  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  sum  of  fifty 
per  centum  thereof,  to  be  collected  on  an  order  of  payment,  in  accordance  with 
section  thirty  of  The  Forest  Act 

AUCTION  SALES. 

XXIII.  (a)  When  forest  products,  stone,  or  earth  are  sold  at  public  auctiOD 
under  the  provisions  of  section  thirty-two  of  The  Forest  Act  within  two  days 
after  such  sale  the  local  forest  officer  shall  forward  the  duplicate  manifest 
therefor  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  at  Manila.  He  will  file  the  triplicate  at  the 
forest  station  and  deliver  the  original  to  the  purchaser.  On  the  original, 
duplicate,  and  triplicate  manifests  the  proceedings  of  the  sale  will  be  noted  and 
signed  by  the  local  forest  officer  and  attested  by  the  secretary  of  the  munici- 
pality or  settlement  The  local  forest  officer  will  make  out  an  order  of  pay- 
ment equal  to  the  amount  of  the  bid,  and  upon  presentation  of  the  receipt  of 
payment  the  manliest  of  the  products  sold  will  be  marked  paid  and  tunied 
over  to  the  purchaser,  who  may  then  take  charge  of  and  remove  the  products 
sold.  The  cost  of  seizure  will  Include  the  cost  of  transporting  the  products  to 
a  secure  place. 

(6)  If  after  sale  there  Is  a  balance  due  the  delinquent  the  local  forest  ofllcer 
will  forward  a  certified  copy  of  the  manifest  on  Bureau  of  Forestry  Form 
Thirteen  and  one-half  to  the  collecting  officer.  Notation  of  said  balance  will 
also  be  made  on  the  order  of  payment.  If  there  is  nothing  due  the  delinquent 
no  manifest  will  be  furnished  the  collecting  officer. 

(c)  Before  incurring  any  expense  In  transporting  to  a  secure  place  forest 
products,  stone,  or  earth,  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  the  forest  officer  making 
the  seizure  will,  if  practicable,  confer  with  the  provincial  supervisor  or  other 
public  officer  charged  with  similar  duties  and  learn  if  he  considers  the  products 
of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  Incurring  the  cost  of  transportation.  When  such 
unsold  products  are  turned  over  to  the  supervisor  or  other  public  officer  charged 
with  similar  duties,  he  will  sign  a  receipt  therefor  on  the  bottom  of  the  original, 
duplicate,  and  triplicate  manifests. 
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ABANDONED   FOREST   PBDDUCTS. 

XXIV.  (a)  All  abandoned  drift  or  stranded  timber,  firewood,  bamboo,  or 
other  forest  products  will  be  considered  the  property  of  the  Government  miless 
the  owner,  if  there  be  one,  establishes  his  right  and  title  thereto.  Such  products 
will  be  disposed  of  by  the  local  forest  officer  as  provided  in  Regulation  XXIII 
for  the  public  sale  of  forest  products  on  which  the  Government  charges  have 
not  been  paid. 

(&)  If  such  products  are  claimed  by  more  than  one  person  the  local  forest 
oflOcer  may  deliver  the  same  to  the  person  whom  he  deems  entitled  thereto,  or 
may  refer  the  claimants  to  the  civil  courts  and  deposit  the  product  for  safe 
keeping  with  the  nearest  president  of  a  municipality  or  settlement  pending  the 
decision  of  such  courts  as  to  its  disposal.  Opies  of  all  notices  published  and 
of  all  evidence  of  title  to  abandoned  forest  products  will  be  kept  on  file  at  the 
local  forest  station.  One  copy  of  each  such  notice  must  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foresti^  by  the  local  forest  officer,  together  with  a 
memorandum  of  the  action  taken  in  the  case  by  him. 

CAINGINS. 

XXV.  (a)  The  clearing  by  fire  of  grass  and  brush  land  and  of  land  in  the 
public  forest  containing  but  little  timber  of  Inferior  species,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  '*  calnglns,"  will  be  permitted  In  the  following  manner  only : 

Application  will  be  made  In  writing  to  the  local  forest  officer,  or  In  his  ab- 
sence to  the  nearest  president  of  a  municipality  or  settlement,  for  permission 
to  make  a  "calngln."  The  local  forest  officer,  or  If  there  Is  no  local  forest 
officer,  a  municipal  officer  designated  by  the  president,  will  inspect  the  site  of 
the  proposed  "  calngln,"  and  If  satisfied  that  It  can  be  cleared  with  fire  without 
Injury  to  adjoining  public  forests,  will  give  written  permission  to  make  the 
clearing,  stating  the  allowed  limits  thereof.  He  will  instruct  the  person  desir- 
ing to  make  such  "  caingln  '*  relative  to  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent fire  from  damaging  adjoining  property.  If  a  "  caingln  "  Is  authorized  by 
a  municipal  officer,  he  must  file  with  the  local  forest  officer  a  report  In  duplicate 
of  his  proceedings,  giving  location  and  extent  of  the  "  caingln."  The  local  forest 
officer  must  forward  a  copy  of  this  report  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

(6)  In  every  case  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  twenty-five  of 
The  Forest  Act,  the  local  forest  officer  will.  If  practicable,  furnish  the  prosecut- 
ing officer  with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  relative  to  such  violation. 

(c)  Owners  of  private  woodlands  adjoining  public  forests  and  forest  re- 
serves will  be  permitted  to  make  "  calnglns  "  thereon  In  the  following  manner : 
Before  clearing  the  land  by  fire  the  owner  must  serve  written  notice  of  his 
intention  upon  the  president  of  the  municipality  or  settlement  in  which  the 
land  is  situated,  and  upon  the  local  forest  officer,  if  any.  Such  notice  must 
state  the  location  and  extent  of  the  proposed  clearing  and  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  the  owner,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  some  evidence  of  title  to  the 
land  which  It  Is  proposed  to  clear.  Copies  of  receipt  for  taxes  upon  such  land 
for  the  preceding  year  will  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  title.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notice,  the  local  forest  officer,  or  a  municipal  officer  designated  by  the 
municipal  president  for  this  purpose,  will  visit  the  site  of  the  proposed  clearing 
and  Inspect  the  land.  If  satisfied  with  the  evidence  of  title  submitted  and  that 
the  making  of  the  "  caingln  "  will  not  endanger  adjoining  public  property,  the 
forest  officer  or  municipal  officer  will  give  written  permission  to  make  the  pro- 
posed clearing.  He  will  fully  Instruct  the  owner  as  to  the  proper  measures  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  damaging  adjoining  property.  Copies  of  reports  of  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  making  of  "cainglns"  on  private  woodlands  will  be 
made  and  filed  as  prescribed  relative  to  reports  concerning  "  calnglns  "  on  public 
lands  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  regulation. 

(d)  All  fires  employed  In  making  "calnglns"  will,  wl^n  practicable,  be  lit 
in  the  presence  of  the  local  forest  officer  or  duly  authorized  municipal  officer. 

(6)  The  use  of  fire  in  felling  timber  or  opening  roads  In  public  forests  or 
forest  reserves  will  not  be  allowed. 

(/)  Any  person  violating  this  regulation  will  be  proceeded  against  under 
the  provisions  of  section  twenty-seven  of  The  Forest  Act 
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OTFICEBS   AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE   BUREAU  OF  F0BE8TBT   NOT   AUTHORIZED  TO   COL- 

LECT  MONET. 

XXYI.  No  money  will  be  collected  by  any  agent  or  employee  of  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  nor  will  any  charge,  other  than  Got- 
emment  charges  prescribed  by  law,  be  made  for  licenses,  permits,  papers,  or 
services  of  any  kind. 


Notes. 

Section  11  of  The  Forest  Act  prescribes  the  division  of  the  native  trees  into 
four  groups,  the  various  provinces  in  the  Philippine  Islands  into  two  classes, 
and  the  Government  charges,  as  follows: 


Native  trees. 

First  group. 

Second  groop. 

Third  group. 

Fourth  group. 

Ade. 

Alupag. 

Agoho. 

Anahao. 

BaticoliD. 
Betia. 

Aranga. 
Banaba. 

AmuguJe. 
Anubing. 

Anam. 
Apult. 

Oamaffon. 

Bansalaguin. 

Apitong. 

Bacao. 

Ebony. 

Banuyo. 

Batlno. 

Balaeat. 

IpU. 

Batitlnan. 

Bitantaol. 

Balinhaaay. 

Bolongeta. 

Oatmon. 

Batete. 

Mancono. 

Oalamanaanay. 

Oalumpit. 

Bayoc. 

Molave. 

Oalantaa. 

Oupang. 

Bonga. 

Narra. 

Dungon. 

Dalinsl. 

Bulao. 

TfDdalo. 

GuUo. 

Dita. 

Lauan. 

Yacal. 

Macaaain. 

Dungon-late. 

Malaanonang. 

Malacadios. 

Malacmalae. 

Malabalac. 

Mangachapuy. 

Malapapaya. 

Malabonga. 

Palo  Maria. 

Malaaantol. 

Mangasinoro. 

Supa. 

Mayapis. 

ManicnJc. 

Teak. 
Tacan-calao. 

Nato. 

Paloiapia. 

Panao. 

Sacat. 

Santol. 

Tamayuan. 

Tanguile. 

Pagatpat. 
Pagsamguln. 

AH  nonenumerated  timber  wHl  be  subject  to  the  charges  on  fourth-groop  trees. 

Provinces, 


Class  A. 

Class  B. 

Abra. 

La  Laguna. 

Albay. 

Moro. 

Bataan. 

Nueva  Edja. 

Ambos  Camarlnes. 

Kegros  Ocddaotal. 

Batangas. 

Pampanga. 

Antique. 

Negros  Oriental. 

Benguet. 

Pangaslnan. 
Romblon. 

Bohol. 

Nueva  Vlzcaya. 

Bulaean. 

Cagayan. 
Isabela. 

Paragua. 

Oapiz. 

BIzal. 

Samar. 

Oavlte. 
Oebu. 

Sorsogon. 
Tarlac. 

Lepanto-Bontoc. 
Leyte. 

Surigao. 
Tayabas. 

Ilocos  Norte. 

Union. 

Masbate. 

Ilocos  Sur. 

Zambales. 

Mindoro. 

Dolio. 

meter  of  thnber  in  provinoes 

MIsamis. 

Charges  per  cubic 

Charges  per  cubic  meter  of  timber  in  prarinees 

in  Class  A: 

In  Class  B: 

First-group  trees.. 



T5.00 

First-group  trees. 

T^a 

Second-group 
Third-group  t 
Fourth-group 

trees 

8.00 

Second-group  treei 

.,  .             1  50 

.    .      1.50 

Third-group  toees. 

,„ 1,0ft 

trees 

1.00 

Fourth-group  treei 

\ ...         .» 

■* 

Sections  3569  and  3570  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  read  as 
follows : 

**  Sec.  3569.  It  shall  be  lawful  throughout  the  United  States  of  America  to 
employ  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  metric  system ;  and  no  \!ontract,  or 
dealing,  or  pleading  in  any  court,  shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  liable  to  objection 
because  the  weights  or  measures  expressed  or  referred  to  therein  are  welghiB 
or  measures  of  the  metric  system. 
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"  Sec.  8570.  The  tables  in  the  schedule  hereto  anuexed  shall  be  recognized  in 
the  construction  of  contracts,  and  in  all  legal  proceedings,  as  establishing  in 
terms  of  the  weights  and  measures  now  in  use  in  the  United  States,  the  equiva- 
lents of  the  weights  and  measures  expressed  therein  in  terms  of  the  metric 
oystem ;  and  the  tables  may  lawfully  be  used  for  computing,  determining,  and 
expressing  in  customary  weights  and  measures  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
metric 


A  meter  is  equal  to  89.87  English  inches. 

A  cubic  meter  is  equal  to  1.808  cubic  English  yards,  or  85.816  cubic  English 
feet 
A  liter  is  equal  to  1.0567  liquid  quarts. 
A  kilogram  is  equal  to  2.20462  pounds,  avoirdupois. 
A  quintal  is  equal  to  220.46212  pounds,  avoirdupois. 

The  volume  of  all  timber  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  twelve 
of  The  Forest  Act  will  be  determined  as  follows : 
Round  timber, — Multiply  the  area  of  the  smaller  end  by  the  length  of  the  log. 


I> 


Example :  Length,  10  meters ;  circumference  of  smaller  end,  00  centimeters  or  .00  meters. 
.90 X. 90 X. 08X10^.648  cubic  meters. 

Square  timher. — Multiply  the  average  cross  section  by  the  length,  to  which 
twenty-five  per  centum  shall  be  added  for  loss  in  squaring. 


Example:  Width  of  average  cross  section,  50  centimeters;  thickness  of  average  cross 
section,  45  centimeters :  length,  12  meters.  .50 X. 45X12—2.7  cubic  meters.  25  per  cent 
of  2.7^.675.     2.7  +  .675— 3.875  cubic  meters. 

The  volume  of  approximately  octagonal  logs  (four  sides  being  hewn  and  the 
other  four  unhewn)  will  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  eight-tenths  of  the 
square  of  the  average  diameter  connecting  the  two  pairs  of  opposite  unhewn 
sides  of  the  small  end  by  the  length. 


^ 


Example 


Average  diameter  between  opposite  unhewn  sides  of  smaller  end,  51  centi- 
meters: length,  14  meters.     .51  X.51X. 8X14— 2.918  cubic  meters. 


Logs  having  one  hewn  side,  multiply  eight-tenths  of  the  square  of  the  diam- 
eter by  the  length. 


^ 


Example:  Diameter,    42 


centimeters ;    length,    11.4 
cubic  meters. 


meters.     .42  X  .42  X  .8  X  11.4—1.608 


The  volume  of  all  sawn  timber  will  be  determined,  as  provided  in  paragraph 
eight  of  section  twelve  of  The  Forest  Act,  by  multiplying  the  average  cross  sec- 
tion by  the  length,  to  which  fifteen  per  centum  shall  be  added  for  loss  in  sawing. 
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In  the  measurement  of  a  log  having  an  ey^ole  or  a  ropehole  in  one  end,  the 
length  shall  be  the  distance  from  snch  hole  to  the  more  distant  end  of  the  log ; 
provided,  that  if  such  hole  be  more  than  thirty  centimeters  from  the  nearer  end 
of  the  log  thirty  centimeters  only  shall  be  deducted  from  the  full  length  of  the 
log  in  estimating  the  length  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  cubic  ccmtaits. 

No  charge  will  be  imposed  for  making  out  applications  for  lic^ises,  nor  for 
the  certification  or  signature  of  the  president  of  a  town  or  settlement,  or  other 
person  who  forwards  applications  for  licenses. 

Native  tree  species. 


Sdentiflc  name. 


AfseUabfJuffa — 


Atsella  rhomboidsa 

AlBtonla  macroplurna 

Alstonla  scholaria 


Anfsoptera  tbortfera 

Anisoptera  vldallana — 
Artocarpufl  camlogfana. 
Bauhlnla  sp. 


Bachanania  florida 

OalophyUum  loophyllom 

Oanarium  sp 

Oanarlom  sp 

Oasuarina  eqolsetifolla 

Oedrela  toona 

Oynometra  sp 

Dfllenla  phllipplnensls..^ 

Dlospyros  discolor 

Diospyros  pUosanthera 

Dlpterocarpos  grandlflonis 

Dlptorocarpos  polyspermos 

Dipterocarpos  vemldfloua .^ 

DIpteroearpas  sp.. 


Common  name. 


Groop. 


Ipll 

TIndalo 

Batino 

DIta. 


r 


Lauan 

Mayapis 

Anabins 

Bonga 

Anam  or  BaUnhasay.. 

Palo  Maria 

Bolao 

Pagsalnguln 

Affobo 

Oalantas 

Batete 

Oatmon 

Oamagon 

Bolongeta 

Apltonff 

TangalM 


Edphorla  dnerea 

Gmynosporia  amblgoa 

Heritlera  Uttoralls ., 

Homallam  liuBonlenae 

Hopeaplagata 

nilpe  betis 

Iteadaphnesp 

Jambotasp 

Koorderslodendron  plnnatum 

Lagerstroemla  batltlnan 

Lagerstroemla  spedoea. 

Lttsea  perrottettl 

Llylstonta  merrllUI 

Maba  buzffolfa 

Mimoiops  elengi 

Myrlstica  sp.  ?... 


Palaqnlnm  tenolpetlolatum — 

Palaqulam  sp 

Parkia  roxbnrghll 

Pltbecolobiom  ade 


Polysdassp.. 

Pterocarpos  indlcos 

Pterospermum  dlversifoUom.. 

Rbfzopbora  mocronata 

Sandoricom  indknim 

Sandoricum  vldalif 

Scolopia  7-. 


Shorea  goiso 

Sborea  malaanonan 

Sborea  sp 

Shorea  sp 

Slndora  walUdilana 

Sonneratia  pagatpat 

StercnUa  sp 

Sterculla  sp 

Tarrietta  sylvatica 


Tectona  grandis.. 
TermlnalTa  calamansanaL.. 

TerminaUa  eatappa 

Terminalla  edolla 

TerminaUa  nltens^ 


Vatica  mangadiapol 

Vltex  Uttoralls 

Wrightia  ovata 

Xanthostemon  Terdagonlanus.. 
Zteypbos  zonolatos-. 


J8: 


Panao.. 

Banuyo 

Alupag 

Tamayuan 

Dungon-late 

Aranga 

Yacal 

BetIs 

Malabonga 

Macaasin 

Amuffols 

BatlUnan 

Banaba 

Batlculin 

Anabao 

Ebony 

Bansalagoln.^ 

Malacadloe 

Manlcnlc 

Malaemalac 

Oupang 

Ade 

Malapapaya 

Karra.. 
Bayoc. 
Baeao.. 


Santol 

Malasantol 

BitanboL.' 

Guljo 

Malaanonang 

Mangaslnoro 

Palosapls 

Supa 

Pagatpat 

Nato 

Tucan-calao 

Dungon 

Teak 

Oalamansanay 

DaUnsi 

Oalumplt 

Sacat 

Mangadiapuy — 

Molave 

Lanete 

Mancono 

Balacat 

Apolt. 

Malabalac 


PIrst. 

First. 

Third. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

TWrd. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fourth . 

Second. 

Fourth. 

Fourth. 

Third. 


Fourth. 

Third. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

TWrd. 

Third. 

Second. 

Second. 

Third. 

Third. 

Second. 

First. 

Ftait. 

Fourth. 


Third. 

Second. 

Second. 

First. 

Foortb. 

First. 

Second. 

Second. 

Fourth. 

Third. 

Third. 

First. 

Third. 

First. 

Fourth. 

Fourth. 

Thfrd. 

Tfaizd. 

Third. 

Second. 

Fourth. 

Fourth. 

Third. 

Second. 

Fourth. 

Thiid. 

Second. 

Second. 

Second. 

Second. 

Third. 

Third. 

1%M. 

SecopA. 

First. 

First. 

Ftist. 

Fourth. 

Four  til. 

Fourth. 
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List  of  important  Philippine  woods  arranged  in  the  order  of  quantity  received 
in  the  market  for  the  fiscal  years  190(hl901,  1901-2,  1902-S. 


No, 


Treespedes. 


Relative  order,  fiscal  year— 


1900-1.       1901-2.       1902-^ 


•  Total 
amount 
cut,  three 
years. 


Laaan. 


ApitODff-. 

Guljo 

Molave 

Yacal 

Narra — 
TaneuUe.. 


Sacat 

IplL- 


Dazuroa 

Malasantol 

Supa 

Balacat.. 


Macaasln 

Oalantas 

Tindalo 


Ballnbasay 

Malaanonang.. 


Annurul 
Malabo] 


iQira.. 


Manffachapoy-. 
Ade.. 


Bacao 

Oalumpit... 
Betls.. 


Palosapls 

Bauaalaguln. 


DaUnsl.. 


Kato.. 

Malabulae 

Panao-. 


Palo  Maria 

Cupang 

Banaba 

Batitinan.. 


Aranga 

Banuyo 


Oubie  feet. 
1,461.788 
963,469 
609,715 
555,276 
807,798 
280,773 
256.156 
177,837 
176.580 
175.223 
168,486 
167.786 
133,507 
188,621 
117,721 
106,763 
02,861 
91,682 
88.981 
86.685 
84.989 
82.062 
80.908 
78,821 
76.766 
76,160 
74.842 
70,478 
67,460 
66.807 
64,726 
62.868 
56,667 
50,425 
47.804 
48.196 
89.418 
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EXTBACTS  FBOM  SEPOBTS  ON  FOBESTBY  Aim  LTTMBEB 

[Extract  from] 
ZXPOETANT  PHILIPPINE  WOODS 

By  Capt  G.  P.  Ahbbn,  1901. 

Chapter  II. 

State  Forests. 

From  various  sources  of  information  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  public  forest 
lands  comprise  from  one-fourth  to  possibly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  viz :  from  20,000,000  to  40,000,000  acres.  There  are  fully  5,000,000  acres 
of  virgin  forest  owned  by  the  State  in  the  islands  of  Mlndoro  and  Paragua.  The 
island  of  Mindanao,  with  an  area  of  more  than  20,000,000  acres,  is  almost  en- 
tirely covered  with  timber,  there  being  but  a  small  percentage  of  cultivated  land. 
In  the  province  of  Cagayan,  on  the  Island  of  Luzon,  there  are  more  than 
2,000,000  acres  of  forest  In  the  places  Just  mentioned  the  cuttings  up  to  the 
present  date  have  been  very  small.  In  many  other  provinces  in  the  Island  of 
Luzon,  especially  In  the  country  close  to  Manila,  much  timber  lias  been  cut; 
and  to  fill  large  contracts  the  lumbermen  are  obliged  to  go  quite  a  distance  from 
this  city  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  tract.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  soutliem 
islands  of  this  group,  I  was  impressed  with  the  amount  of  timber  standing  on 
the  smaller  islands;  frequently  the  topography  was  such  that  it  could  be  ex- 
ploited with  facility.  I  saw  tracts  of  virgin  forest  where  more  than  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  magnificent  timber  per  acre  was  standing :  trees  150  feet  in  height, 
with  trunks  clear  of  branches  for  80  feet  There  are  many  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  timber  in  these  forests  that  should  be  cut  in  order  to  properly  thin  out 
the  dense  growth:  for  instance,  where  there  are  three  or  four  trees  growing 
on  a  space  required  by  one,  that  one  so  freed  would  put  on  more  good  wood 
each  year  than  the  four  together.  Forestry  is  largely  a  question  of  light  and 
shade;  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  learn  the  most  desirable  tree  species  for  a 
certain  locality,  but  the  question  whether  300  or  3,000  trees  should  remain  on 
one  acre  is  where  the  real  value  of  the  scientific  forester  is  shown. 

There  are  896  tree  species  ^]entioned  In  the  present  forestry  regulations.  We 
know  of  50  more  growing  in  these  islands,  and  from  time  to  time  we  learn  of 
still  other  species.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  the  number  of  native  tree  species 
found  will  be  nearer  500  than  450,  a  great  majority  of  these  undoubtedly  being 
hard  woods.  The  edges  of  the  great  forests  have  been  scarcely  cut  away  and 
60  valuable  hard  woods  are  given  to  the  world,  the  full  value  of  which  species 
lias  not  been  demonstrated  as  yet  Six  hundred  and  sixty-five  native  tree 
species  now  listed. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  valuable  gum,  rubber  and  gutta-percha  trees, 
but  the  trade  has  been  ruined  by  the  Chinese  in  their  efforts  at  adulteration 
and  other  fraudulent  practices. 

We  have  a  list  of  17  dye  woods,  the  revenue  from  which,  if  properly  exploited, 
should  pay  the  cost  of  the  forestry  service. 

A  book  has  been  written  by  Tavera  on  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  native 
plants,  many  trees  being  mentioned  as  possessing  valuable  qualities. 

The  ylang-ylang  tree  abounds  here,  its  blossoms  producing  an  oil  which  is 
the  base  of  many  renowned  perfumes.  Quite  a  revenue  is  gained  by  owners  of 
these  trees. 

The  west  slope  of  the  Island  of  Romblon  is  a  mass  of  cocoanut  palms  from 
the  water's  edge  to  the  mountain  top,  every  tree  bringing  in  a  yearly  revenue 
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of  from  $1  to  $2,  aod,  when  It  Is  realized  that  several  hundred  such  trees 
may  be  grown  on  an  acre,  one  Is  struck  with  the  wisdom  of  that  former 
commander  at  Romblon  who  insisted  upon  such  extensive  planting  of  this 
species.  In  all  parts  of  the  southern  Islands  these  trees  ee&n  to  grow  without 
any  effort  or  care. 

Southern  Paragua  and  Mindanao  are  celebrated  for  the  great  variety  of 
gum,  rubber,  and  gutta-percha  trees  grown  there,  but  these  forests  have  never 
been  properly  exploited,  and  afford  a  very  attractive  field  for  the  investigator. 

The  following  commercial  uses  of  the  above-mentioned  tree  species  over  such 
an  extensive  area  give  some  idea  of  the  great  forest  wealth  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.    Other  uses  will  undoubtedly  be  discovered  as  investigation  continues. 

These  forests  produce :  Timber  and  firewood ;  resin,  gums  and  gutta-percha ; 
textiles  from  seed,  bark  and  trunk  fibers;  oils,  including  perfume  essence,  etc; 
dyes;  bark  for  tanning;  sugar  and  fermented  beverages;  medicines;  fruit  and 
other  food. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  this  bureau  to  collect  all  data  of  interest  connected 
with  our  forests.  Specimens  of  woods  will  be  added  to  those  now  on  hand,  and 
their  uses  and  beauty  shown  as  far  as  practicable.  Investigators  will  be 
assisted  and  encouraged  by  this  bureau  to  explore  and  report  upon  different 
features  of  the  forest  wealth  of  the  islands. 

Xeani  of  Communication. 

There  are  no  forest  roads  or  river  driveways  in  the  islands  that  are  worth 
mentioning.  It  will  be  impossible  to  exploit  these  forests  until  roads  are  c<hi- 
structed,  rivers  improved  and  haH>ors  provided.  The  methods  at  present  are 
exceedingly  slow  and  expensive.  The  tree  is  felled  far  from  any  road,  is  hauled 
out  very  slowly  by  one  or  more  carabaos,  many  tracts  being  left  untouched,  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  the  haul  and  the  lack  of  roada  The  natives  are  not  skilled 
lumbermen,  and,  while  paid  but  a  small  wage,  are  by  no  means  cheap  labor 
when  we  consider  the  cost  of  felling  and  hauling  a  cubic  foot  of  timber  to  the 
shipping  point. 

The  most  interesting  statistics  from  foreign  forestry  reports  are  those  pub- 
lished in  Germany,  showing  the  increase  In  the  value  of  forest  lands  as  the 
character  of  the  roads  improves.  Good  stone  roads  have  made  the  German  for- 
est lands  worth  to-day,  on  an  average,  $181  (gold)  per  acre,  and  these  same 
lands  with  standing  timber  less  in  quantity  and  quality  than  we  find  at  present 
on  many  large  areas  in  these  islands.  There  will  be  some  difficulty  in  the 
construction  of  roads  in  such  places  as  Cagayan,  Mindoro  and  Paragua,  bat 
these  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  Stone  is  plentiful  and  available,  but  labor 
is  scarce,  and  such  as  we  have  is  poor  and  uncertain.  This  latter  will  be  the 
one  great  difficulty.  When  the  labor  problem  Is  solved,  engineers  and  money 
will  build  roads  that  will  make  the  Philippine  forests  yield  a  revenue  that  la 
undreamed  of  to-day  by  the  residents  of  these  Islands. 

Lumbermen  contemplating  extensive  operations,  after  solving  the  labor  prob- 
lem, must  next  consider  the  roads  and  drivewaya  The  main  roads  should  be 
built  by  the  State  with  a  view  to  the  gradual  betterment  of  the  tributary  for- 
ests. For  several  years  the  efforts  of  the  forestry  service  should  be  directed 
to  a  Judicious  thinning  of  the  dense  Jungles  where  an  axe  has  never  beai  heard, 
many  varieties  of  undesirable'  tree  species  should  be  cut  away  and  the  dense 
growth  thinned  out.  The  State  and  lumbermen  should  work  together;  after 
the  first  roads  are  started  the  lumbermen  can  figure  on  the  possibilities  of  the 
first  forests  so  tapped.  There  are  no  pure  forests  of  any  one  tree  species; 
dozens  of  varieties  grow  in  each  forest,  but  there  are  rarely  more  than  three  op 
four  trees  of  one  variety  found  grouped  together,  so  that  any  lumbermen  look- 
ing for  a  shipload  of  any  one  species  would  find  it  impossible  to  cut  that  and 
no  other,  but  would  be  obliged  to  procure  the  same  by  purchase  from  men  oper- 
ating in  different  sections.  Lumbermen  must  be  willing  to  take  dozens  of 
varieties  of  tree  species. 

Karkets. 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  Manila,  in  fact  all  through  the  Orient,  for  con- 
struction timber ;  the  demand  will  continue,  as  many  important  public  works  are 
in  contemplation  in  the  Philippines,  many  private  enterprises  will  make 
demands,  thousands  of  houses  must  be  built,  and  when  the  present  condition  of 
these  islands  and  the  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  are  considered,  it  would 
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be  difficult  to  foretell  when  the  presoit  high  prices  for  timber  will  materially 
lessen.  There  are  very  few  lumber  companies  here  properly  equipped  to  handle 
large  logs;  it  will  take  companies  contemplating  such  work  many  months  to 
establish  themselves,  to  secure  labor  and  transportation  to  deliver  their  first 
cargo;  and  if  such  companies  are  not  prepared  to  furnish  master  mechanics, 
expert  gang  bosses,  In  fact  all  the  skilled  labor  required,  with  a  full  stock  of 
the  best  supply  material,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  to  move  the  large 
logs  which  must  be  cut  and  brought  to  market  if  these  forest  tracts  are  exploited 
properly.  It  has  been  the  custom  by  loggers  in  many  parts  of  these  islands  to 
leave  the  large  trees  and  cut  smaller  trees  so  thaf  now  in  many  of  the  Philip- 
pine forests  we  find  only  very  large  trees  and  very  small  ones. 

Labor. 

Much  has  been  said  against  the  native  as  a  laborer,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Filipino  and  Moro  have  worked  well,  and  are  working  well.  The  native 
must  be  treated  considerately,  he  should  receive  his  full  wage  and  not  be  kept 
in  debt  for  years,  receiving  in  lieu  of  pay  a  few  yards  of  calico  and  a  few 
pounds  of  rice  at  fancy  prices.  We  read  much  of  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by 
advancing  wages  to  native  laborers;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  advance  of 
money  is  ottea  a  charge  that  should  be  met  by  the  employer,  and  if  not  such  a 
legitimate  charge,  is  soon  made  up  by  profits  on  the  necessaries  of  life  sold  to 
the  native.  In  Mindanao,  where  an  American  officer  has  a  number  of  Moros 
employed,  the  first  wages  were  paid  daily,  then  by  the  week.  The  astonishment 
of  these  natives  at  receiving  real  money  was  ^musing  to  the  officer ;  in  a  very 
few  weeks  many  of  these  same  workmen,  having  satisfied  their  first  needs,  re- 
quested permission  and  were  allowed  to  deposit  their  pay  with  the  officer.  Such 
a  spirit  has  l>een  encouraged;  it  means  much  to  such  a  community.  These 
people  no  longer  fear  the  tax  gatherer,  they  can  accumulate,  become  property 
holders,  and  then,  staunch  friends  of  law  and  order.  < 

The  Chinese  coolies  work  well  in  the  timber,  but  at  present  many  are  not 
willing  to  go  far  from  the  towns,  being  afraid  of  the  ladrones  and  insurrectos. 
The  native  lias  been  cutting  and  hauling  timber  to  the  railroad  and  water's 
edge  recently  for  about  25  to  40  cents,  Mexican,  per  cubic  foot — that  is  the  price 
paid  to  tiie  headman  of  ttie  native  gang.  The  logs  are  hauled  out  by  carabaos, 
usually  on  mud  sleds ;  recently  sixteen  carabaos  were  hitched  to  one  very  heavy 
log  which  they  hauled  into  a  station  on  the  railroad.  The  carabao  is  not  very 
strong  and  succumbs  quickly  if  worked  hard.  He  is  useful  in  the  rice  field  and 
in  swamror  ground,  but  will  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  American  lumberman. 
Good  roads,  mules,  portable  railways,  donkey  engines,  etc.,  with  intelligent 
supervision,  will  go  far  toward  making  this  vast  timber  wealth  available. 

The  American  lumberman  can  do  it,  but  not  until  he  has  carefully  investi- 
gated the  conditions  and  is  prepared  to  meet  them.  There  are  obstacles  here 
which  will  paralyze  the  efforts  of  companies  not  fully  prepared.  This  investi- 
gation and  preparation  will  take  time  and  should  be  made  by  practical  men. 
A  good  price  is  paid  at  Hongkong  for  timber  from  the  Philippines  and  Borneo 
and  every  stick  of  timber  is  eagerly  bought  up  as  soon  as  a  vessel  arrives. 
Although  the  prices  in  Manila  are  very  high,  not  much  Borneo  timber  is  re- 
ceived here. 

Prices. 

High  prices  have  prevailed  in  Manila  ever  since  the  American  occupation, 
due  to  the  scarcity  of  supply  and  to  the  great  demand  for  timber  by  quarter- 
masters, engineers,  and  Signal  Ck>rps,  as  well  as  by  private  parties. 

As  a  rule  timber  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  cubic  foot,  occasionally  the  metric 
system  is  used;  the  loggers  very  often  sell  by  the  vara  (33  English  inches), 
that  is,  a  log  squaring  12  Inches  will  sell  at  so  much  a  vara  in  length,  one 
10  by  12  or  12  by  14  inches  at  so  much  a  vara,  etc. 

In  1875  the  prices  for  timber  in  Manila  ranged  from  26  cents  per  cubic  foot 
for  bancal,  lanutan,  paitan  and  many  other  species,  to  50  cents  and  less  for 
molave,  narra,  ipil,  dungon,  mangachupuy,  acle,  tindalo,  yacal,  baticulin, 
calantas  and  others.  In  1897  the  price  in  Manila  for  woods  of  the  first  and 
superior  groups  ranged  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  cubic  foot;  the  second  group,  65 
cents  to  |1 ;  third  group,  50  to  75  cents ;  fourth  group,  30  to  50  cents. 

Since  American  occupation  the  prices  for  logs  have  been  as  fbllows :  Supe- 
rior group,  $1.50  to  $3  per  cubic  foot ;  first  and  second  groups,  $1  to  $1.50  pet 
cubic  foot ;  third  group,  60  cents  to  $1.50  per  cubic  foot. 
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Very  few  woods  can  be  bought  in  this  market  for  less  than  $1  per  cubic 
foot;  the  retail  lumbermau  sells  small  lots  of  some  species  of  the  superior 
group  as  high  as  $4.50  per  cubic  foot 

Contracts  have  just  been  let  for  piles  (first  group  timber),  30  to  50  feet  in 
length,  at  $11.50  to  $12  per  pile.  Telegraph  poles  cost  $1.50  to  $2  a  piece, 
delivered  at  the  railroad.    All  prices  mentioned  are  in  Mexican  money. 

At  present,  freight  rates  are  very  high  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  a 
long  time,  as  the  increase  of  trade  which  will  follow  cessation  of  hostilities 
will  be  very  rapid,  making  the  question  of  transportation  a  very  difficult  one. 

Ghapteb  III. 

List  of  Wood!  Described. 


Acle. 

Batitinan. 

Ebony. 

Molave. 

Camphor. 

Bayuco. 

Guijo. 

Narra. 

Alintatao. 

Betis. 

Haras. 

Palo-Maria. 

Anagap. 

Bltoc. 

Ipil. 

Panao4)alao. 

Annblng. 

Calantas. 

Lanete. 

Snpa. 

Apltong. 

Calamansanay. 

Lanutan. 

Tlndalo. 

Aranga. 

Calumpit. 

Lauan. 

Tamauyan. 

Amuguis. 

Camagon. 

Macaasin. 

Tangulle. 

Banaba. 

Camunlng. 

Malaruhat. 

Teca. 

Bancal. 

Dinglas. 

Malatapay. 

Urung. 

Bansalaguin. 

Ditaa. 

Mancono. 

Yacal. 

Baticulin. 

Dungon. 

Mangachapuy. 

Batino. 

Dungon-lAte. 

Mangasirique. 

• 

m                   ♦ 

*                 * 

«                •• 

Chapi'er  IV. 

The  Anay, 

or  White  Ant 

"The  white  ant  (termes),  known  here  as  "anay,**  is  by  far  the  most  formi- 
dable insect  In  its  destructive  powers.  It  is  also  common  in  China.  Here  it 
eats  through  most  woods  (there  are  some  rare  exceptions,  such  as  molave,  ipil, 
yacal,  etc.)  and  Indeed  some  persons  assert  although  I  am  unable  to  confirm 
it  that  even  the  surface  of  iron  is  affected  by  these  insects  if  left  long  enough 
where  they  are.  If  white  ants  earnestly  take  possession  of  the  woodwork  of 
a  building  not  constructed  of  the  finest  timber,  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  I  have 
se^i  deal-wood  packing  cases  eaten  away  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  lifted 
without  falling  to  pieces. 

"Merchants'  warehouses  have  had  to  be  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  owing  to 
the  depredations  of  this  insect  as  even  if  the  building  itself  were  not  in  danger, 
no  one  would  care  to  risk  the  storage  of  goods  inside.  The  destruction  caused 
by  anay  is  possibly  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  traders  have 
lost  considerable  sums  through  Iiaving  to  realize,  at  any  price,  wares  into  whidi 
this  insect  had  penetrated.** — Foreman,  p.  S90. 

The  following  woods  are  not  subject  to  attack  by  anay :  Dinglas,  Ipll,  molave 
and  yacal. 

Tlndalo  is  attacked  by  anay  when  there  is  no  other  wood  in  the  vicinity. 

Baticulin  is  attacked  by  anay  but  is  not  damaged  or  destroyed,  except  such 
parts  as  are  buried  underground. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  varieties  of  native  woods  and  also  woods  from  Bor- 
neo and  America  are  being  subjected  to  tests  as  to  resistance  to  the  white  ant 
These  tests  began  December  1,  1900.  A  bulletin  showing  results  will  be  issued 
tills  year. 

TEST  WITH  THE  WHITE  ANT. 

Mr.  D.  N.  McChesney,  master  mechanic  at  the  depot  quartermaster  shope  in 
Manila,  found  last  February  that  his  trunk  (made  of  an  American  spruce)  had 
been  invaded  by  white  ants,  and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed;  the  clothes 
contained  in  the  trunk  were  also  eaten.  He  placed  the  trunk  on  the  ground  and 
near  it  pieces  of  the  following  woods : 
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Variety. 


Result  of  thirty  dayi'  contact  with  anta. 


AMXBIOAK  WOODS. 


Ore^n  pine.. 
Boll  pine 


Sprnoe 

Hemlock-. 


OaUfornla  redwood 

Oallf  ornta  white  cedar.. 


NATIVB  WOODS. 


Molave — 

Nam 

Pataited  wood.. 


Entered  and  eaten;  a  mere  matter  of  time  for  complete  destruction. 
Eaten  more  readily  than  Oregon  pine. 

Do. 
Not  touched. 
Ants  tried,  but  discontinued  after  a  slight  effort. 

Do. 


Ate  a  little  of  it.  deepest  hole  about  one-fourth  of  an  Inch. 
Ate  a  little  of  It,  deepest  hole  about  one-half  of  an  Inch. 
Ants  worked  under  paint  and  ate  the  wood  readily. 


Ghapteb  V. 

Btrengtli  and  weight  of  woods. 

List  of  hard  woods  arranged  in  order  of  their  tensUe  and  transverse  strength, 

[Foreman,  p.  872.] 


Tensile  strain. 

Tensile  strain. 

Transverse  strata. 

1.  Dungon . 

8.  Adeu 

r 
Banaba. 

1.  Taeal 

8.  IpII .    .        . 

9.  Narra    -    .   — 

ID.  TIndalo 

U.  Molave. 

12.  Lauan 

18.  Oedar 

14.  L»»«»t«-         -    — 

Tacal. 
MftTigacbapay. 

4.  Mangachapuy 

6.  Guljo 

6.  Banaba 

T.  0am  agon 

Lanan. 
QuIJo. 
Cedar. 
Lanete. 

List  of  woods,  arranged  in  order  of  their  elasticity,  resistance  and  specific 

gravity, 

[Sebastian  Vldal,  p.  178.] 


Elasticity. 

Resistance. 

Spedflc  gravity. 

Oalantas. 

Pagatpat. 

Ebano. 

Sulipa. 

Bansalagln. 

Oamagon. 

Antlpolo. 

Tacal. 

Yacal. 

Lanete. 

Oullng-manoc. 

Pagatpat. 

Anagap. 

Manicnic. 

Anusep. 

Batlculln. 

Ipfl. 

Manicnic. 

Aplton. 

Molave. 

Dungon. 

Amuguis. 

Narra. 

Molave. 

Macasln. 

Oubl. 

Ttea. 

Bancal. 

GiiIJo. 

TIndalo. 

Anublong. 

Ade. 

Bolongita. 

Marang. 

Ebano. 

Oamayuan. 

Galumpan. 

Cam  agon. 

IpU. 

Malaruhat. 

TIndalo. 

Pasac. 

Oalumplt. 

Oalamansanay. 

Lanutan. 

Banaba. 

Oalumpan. 

Banaba. 

Anusepmalatalan. 

Anusep. 

Oubl. 

Malatalan. 

Pino. 

Ouling-manoc. 

ManlcDic. 

Palonapuy. 

Mangachapuy. 

Mayapls. 

Pangulsan. 

Oalumpang. 

Ade,  ' 

Oamayuan. 

Pangulsan. 

Oalamansanay . 

Dungon. 

Betis. 

Narra. 

Bolingita. 

Ade. 

Balao  or  Panao. 

Mangachapuy. 

GuUo. 

Molave. 

Betls. 

Uncasln. 

Guljo. 

Lanutan. 

Palonapuy. 

Antlpolo. 

Oalumplt. 

TIndalo. 

Bancal. 

Malatlan. 

Oubl. 

Balao  or  panao. 

Oalamansanay. 

Yacal. 

MalaUan. 

Malaruhat. 

Camaynana. 

Nato. 

Narra. 

Santol. 

Banaba. 

Aplton. 
Pino. 

Bolongita. 

TangUe. 
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List  of  woods,  arranged  in  order  of  their  elasticity,  resistance  and  spedfe 

^rat^il]^— Continued. 


Elaatidty. 

Beilftanee. 

SpeeUlecnTtty. 

Dangoo. 

Palo-maria. 

Tangfle. 

Mangacbapuy. 

Macafln. 

Antfpolo. 

Kato. 
Teca. 

Malaruhat. 
Paaao. 

^gjJSdfda 

Malacadios. 

Mayapls. 

Nato. 

Panguisan. 

Laneta. 

Palo-marla. 

Pino. 

Santol. 

Palonapay. 

Betls. 

Anublong. 
Malacadfot. 

Oalantaa. 

Ipn. 

Amuciiis. 

Ebano. 

Anagop. 

Baneal. 

OamagOD. 
Bansalagul. 

Oalumplt. 
Aplton. 

Mayapls. 
Baticalln. 

OuUng-manoc. 

Batlculln. 

Lanete. 

Lanutan. 

Oalantaar. 

Anagap. 

Pagatpat. 

Marang. 

Santol. 

SaUpa. 

Marang. 

Woods  that  Uut  toell  in  water. 


Aplton. 

Banaba. 

Baneal. 

Batltlnan.  ^ 

Betls. 

Galantas. 

Dlnglas  (nsed  largely  In  naval  con- 
struction.) 

Dungon  (eq;>eclally  durable  In  sea 
water.) 


Ipll. 

Acle. 

Lauan  (only  for  bancaa). 

Mangacbapuy. 

Molare. 

Panao-Balao. 

TanguUe  (cascos  and  bancaa). 

T^k. 

Tlndalo. 

Umng. 


Woods  that  last  well  in  the  ground,  with  concrete  newt  to  wood. 


Molave. 
Dungon. 
Ipll. 


Antlpolo. 

Banuyo. 

Gulslban. 


Pasac 

Anublng. 

Malaputat 
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Narra(red) 

Pa«ratpat 

Pfkaac 

8upa 

Sofipa 

Teca 

Tindalo.or  Batalayon 

Tangile 

Yacal 

Ypll 

Yamagua 


Traction. 


245 
200 
171 
288 
125 
354 
824 
285 
865 
193 
100 


813 
688 
518 
821 
288 
688 
652 
848 
672 
638 
413 


Compres- 
sion. 


217 
248 
200 
843 
188 
248 
288 
818 
245 
241 
196 


318 
450 
874 
878 
248 
868 
851 
817 
872 
857 


Flexion. 


295 
188 
138 
258 
282 
288 
272 
260 
828 
128 
71 


500 
476 
808 
582 
829 
500 
587 
584 
663 
882 
200 


Torsion. 


r 


85 
82 
85  I 
88  . 
43 
43  I 
48  . 
52  1 
84  , 
231 


Resistance 
to  catting. 


2 
•3 


820 
296 
208 
229 
172 
892 
350 
800 
871 
295 
201 


75 
88 
82 
72 
44 
88 
78 
75 
76 
85 
81 


Cohesion. 


JS^- 


Pressor  e. 


li 
I 


Flexion. 


Torsion. 


ot 


Resistance 
to  cutting. 


Acle 

Antipole 

Amugnis 

Apiton 

Anuvion , 

Bansalagoi 

Bancal 

Betii,or  Azaola.... 

Balao 

Banaba  (red) 

Camonin , 

Cedro,  or  Calantas 

Camagon , 

CftiftiTHiiyiiHtnfty  .... 

Dnngon 

Dinglas 

Ebano  mulato 

Guljo 

Lanete 

Lanutan 

Malarujat , 

Malatapay 

Molave 

Manicnic 

Mangachapuy 

Macasin 

Mayapls 


188 
180 
172 
166 
180 
810 
280 
389 
280 
846 
857 
172 
868 
804 
827 
848 
815 
820 
258 
820 
287 
818 
282 
822 
281 
292 
213 


880 
877 
853 
885 
887 
562 
888 
657 
801 
670 
687 
513 
700 
483 
394 
895 
695 
880 
240 
888 
815 
402 
818 
680 
812 
325 
454 


218 
216 
211 
208 
228 
285 
218 
253 
210 
278 
275 
212 
247 
222 
877 
383 
880 
874 
111 
845 
871 
395 
228 
897 
300 
827 
221 


811 
818 
806 
800 
844 
827 
245 
885 
284 
400 
892 
860 
885 
801 
898 
415 
897 
427 
233 
352 
312 
406 
843 
898 
837 
843 
895 


216 
219 
212 
207 
232 
312 
213 
888 
275 
888 
843 
130 
827 
257 
192 
187 
215 
175 
175 
187 
152 
203 
225 
667 
153 
155 
137 


482 
478 
450 
444 
481 
542 
418 
682 
443 


300 
691 
513 


685 
622 
412 
613 
527 
682 
668 
680 
698 
568 
809 


84 
38 
82 
80 
35 
44 
82 
62 
84 
52 
48 
80 
49 
31 
67 
69 
69 
6S 
28 
90 
'50 
71 
60 
77 
65 
60 
83 


62 
60 
57 
52 
54 
85 
74 

101 
78 

103 
97 
52 
97 
77 
82 
83 
83 
80 

•81 
78 
81 
79 
86 
82 
77 
60 


286 
281 
270 
261 
290 
870 
198 
893 
180 
387 
896 
215 
382 
208 
384 
400 
403 
298 
238 
885 
346 
390 
841 
410 
312 
341 
283 


71 
68 
62 


72 

73 
78 
72 
79 
77 
88 
77 
70 
79 
88 
92 
82 
67 
87 
77 
88 
77 
90 
79 
69 
44 


Other  woods  mentioned. 


[SalTador  Ceron,  Inspector  General  de  Monies,  1889-1893.] 


Acacia  of  3  points. 

Abeto. 

Aliso. 

Alerce  of  Alpes. 

Algarrobo. 

Abedul. 

Acebuche. 

Alcomoque. 

Acana. 

Alerce  of  Canada. 

Aitioriti, 


Almez. 

Alamo  (white). 

Brasil  (red). 

Brasil  sappan. 

Balsamo. 

Barla  or  ataje. 

Balonguita. 

Baldomero. 

Carpe. 

CuvU. 

Caoba. 


Cucuyo. 

Chicharron. 

Gulimg-manog. 

Cerezo. 

Gastafio. 

Cuaba. 

Calmito. 

Came  de  doncella. 

Cuero  duro. 

Dagame. 

Enebro. 
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Other  tooods  mentioned — Ck>ntinued. 


Encina. 

Ebano  carbonero. 

Fresno. 

GranadiUo. 

Guayacan. 

Guairaje. 

Guayabo. 

Haya. 

Jncaro  black. 

Jaimiqui. 

Jaguey. 

Jigui  de  la  ley. 

Jiba. 

Jaboncillo. 

Levlza. 

Mamey. 

Majagua. 

Malarigat 

Malabongo. 

Malacadins. 

MalatallBaia 

Mangle  (red). 

Maboa  de  la  Costa. 


Monte-Cristo. 

Mornro. 

Maboa  del  interior. 

Manlanita. 

Nogal. 

Nato. 

Olmo. 

Palo  mulato. 

Palo  diablo. 

Pinabete. 

Pinsapo. 

Pino  salgarefEo. 

Pino  carrasco. 

Pino  silvestre. 

Pino  de  Escocia. 

Pino  pinonero. 

Pino  de  la  Florida. 

Pino  de  America. 

Pino  negro. 

Pino  maritimo. 

Pino  or  palo  pino. 

Pino  de  Canarias. 

Palma  real. 


Palma  brava. 

Palo  apuy. 

Qniebra  liacha. 

Quejigo. 

Roble  comon. 

Roble  albar. 

Roble  pedimcalado. 

Roble  melojo. 

Raspa-lengua. 

Sauce. 

Serbal. 

Sabucao. 

Sabicu. 

Santol. 

Sigua. 

Tamarindo  or  Sampaloc 

Tortuga. 

TUo. 

Tana  cuaba. 

Yaiti. 

Tana. 

Tua. 


Chapteb  VI. 
Uses  of  woods. 


WOODS   MOST  PBEFEBBED  IN   NAVAL  AND  OBDINABT   0ON8TBTJCTION. 

The  woods  most  esteemed  at  present  for  export  are  the  following : 

In  naval  construction  a  wood  should  have,  in  addition  to  close  and  compact 
weight,  a  certain  amount  of  elasticity  and  be  easily  worked,  qualities  which 
make  the  teak  of  Malabar  so  valuable. 

Lloyd  in  his  classification  of  woods  has  placed  the  molave,  dungon,  and  betis 
in  the  highest  clasa 

The  following  are  preferred  in  China : 

Futtock  timbers  (frames  of  vessels), — Molave  and  other  similar  woods.  Put- 
tock  timbers  should  have  a  minimum  lengrth  of  30  feet 

Sterna,  stemposts  and  stanchions. — Molave,  dungon  and  analogous  woods. 

Beams  and  planks. — Mangachapuy,  batitinan,  banaba  and  others  analogous 
and  having  close  and  compact  pores  and  a  certain  elasticity  and  buoyancy. 

Keels. — Betis  and  dungon. 

Decks. — The  Chinese  prefer  the  North  American  pine.  This  affects  very  much 
the  sale  of  malasinoro,  lauan  rojo  and  other  similar  wooda  The  pine  from 
Puget  Sound,  Oregon,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  also  the  peun 
of  Singapore,  which  is  our  sambualan,  is  sold  in  Shanghai  free  of  duty  at 
.035  to  .05  cents  (Mex.)  per  square  superficial  foot,  and  1  inch  tliick.  At 
these  prices  it  is  impossible  for  us  at  present  to  compete  in  deck  timbers. 

In  ordinary  construction  the  woods  generally  used  are  bansalaguin,  macasin, 
calumpit,  guiji,  pagatpat,  malatumbaga,  supa  (sold  under  the  name  of  ipil), 
ipil  (known  as  black  ipil),  malasinoro  (passed  as  mangachapuy),  mangachapuy 
(passed  in  China  as  white  molave),  acle  (very  similar  to  the  teak.  Jungle  teak 
of  Singapore  and  Borneo),  maladungon,  balaon  and  apiton  rojo,  these  three 
being  prized  as  piles,  mulamgat,  malauin  aso  (passed  as  molave),  yacal  (called 
there  •*gray  molave"),  bulobog  (sold  as  apitong),  sandano  (passed  as  molave), 
bancalanag,  duca,  calamansanay  and  some  others. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  exporters  pass  off  woods  of  an  inferior 
quality  for  those  of  a  higher  grade,  thus  discrediting  the  superior  woods.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  Chinese  never  buy  wood  by  invoice  and  attach  little  im- 
portance to  names.  Their  methods  of  buying  are  very  crude,  the  principal 
factors  of  importance  to  them  are,  that  the  wood  does  not  float,  and  that  it  is  of 
a  dark  color,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  Filipino  woods  of  the  first- 
class,  when  well  seasoned,  float ;  the  question  of  color  is  of  little  or  no  import- 
ance. Their  methods  of  buying  is  by  inspection,  cutting  the  wood  with  an  axe  and 
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examining  it;  the  woods  which  they  prefer  are  the  molave,  narra,  bansalaguin 
(highly  prized),  yacal,  dnngon,  supa,  tindalo,  betis,  mangachapny,  camagon, 
acle  and  ipil.  There  are  others  which  have  little  or  no  value  in  the  Philippines, 
being  subject  to  attaclcs  by  the  anay,  woods  which  should  find  a  ready  sale  and 
be  well  appreciated  in  northern  China  and  Japan,  where  this  destroyer,  termis 
dives,  is  unknown. — Domingo  Vidal,  p.  202. 

List  of  the  principal  woods  of  the  Philippines  arranged  according  to  uses. 

[SebasUan  Vldal,  pp.  179-180.] 

FOB   CABINET   MAKING. 

For  fine  furniture. — Ebano,  camagon,  bolongita,  tindalo,  narra,  malatapoy, 
alintatao,  camuning. 
For  ordinary  furniture. — ^Lanete,  narra  blanca,  lanutan,  malaruhat,  antipolo. 

FOB  NAVAL   CONSTBUCTION. 

Keels,  stem-posts. — Yacal,  betis,  dungon,  ipil. 

Futtock  timbers,  stems,  knees. — Molave. 

Outside  construction,  1>eams. — ^Banaba. 

Beams,  moists. — Ouijo.  • 

Keelsons,  sleepers — Batitlnan. 

Watertoays,  decks. — Mangachapuy. 

Superstructure,  inside  divisions. — ^Amuguis,  of  mariveles. 

Futtock  timbers,  masts. — Palo-maria. 

The  frigate  Esperanza,  built  at  Cavite  Arsenal  in  1834,  and  which  still  has 
her  woodwork  in  perfect  condition,  is  testimony  of  the  great  superiority  of  the 
Philippine  woods  in  ship  building. 

CONSTBUCTION  OF  CANOES   (BANGAS). 

Tangile,  lanuan,  malaanonang,  balao,  mayapis,  and  many  others  less  used. 
Quick  grower. 

FOB   HOUSE  CONSTBUCTION. 

Molave. — Pillars,  Joists  and  window  and  door  and  other  frames. 

IpU. — Same  uses. 

8upa,  balao. — Substitutes  for  ipil,  but  are  inferior. 

Dungon. — Pillars,  sills,  dormers,  etc,  especially  used  for  pieces  required  to 
resist  much  pressure,  and  which  do  not  need  to  be  finely  finished,  for  it  is  not 
easily  worked. 

Banaba. — It  is  employed  in  many  differ^it  kinds  of  pieces.  Moisture  affects 
it  very  slightly. 

Yacal. — Excellent  for  rafters  and  other  pieces.  Those  of  large  dimensions 
are  becoming  scarce ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  twelve  meters  long  by  0.20  to 
0.25  meters  square. 

Amuguis,  batactUin,  malatumbaga. — Generally  sawed  into  planks  and  used 
for  partitions,  ceilings,  etc. 

Calantas. — For  special  line  of  boxes  for  superior  class  of  cigars. 

FOB  OBDINABY  BOXES. 

Tangile,  mayapis,  malaanonang,  and  many  others  of  many  classes,  easy  to 
saw  and  very  plentiful. 

1.  Curved  pieces  15  to  20  meters  long,  0.23  to  0.30  wide  and  0.45  thick. 

2.  Of  short  duration ;  did  not  last  ten  years  in  the  canoneras. — 9.  Vidal. 
Many  of  the  Philippine  hard  woods  considered  of  no  value  here  on  account 

of  the  insects,  climate,  etc.,  would  find  favor  in  Ajuerica  where  such  enemies 
would  not  be  encountered.  Many  such  woods  are  strong,  of  fine  grain,  take  a 
high  polish  and  are  excellent  material  for  fine  furniture. 

ITses  of  various  classes  of  timber. 

Pillars  or  harigues. — Molave,  ipil,  and  anobln ;  the  latter  must  be  thoroughly 
free  of  sap  or  white  wood,  which  is  attacked  by  white  ants.  Acle  also  is  used 
for  harigues. 
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Beams  on  the  pUlars  to  receive  rafters. — Dungon  and  yacal,  which  are  nota- 
ble for  resisting  great  transverse  pressure,  and  attacks  of  white  ants. 

Joists,  rafters,  etc, — Yacal,  banaba,  batitinan,  macasin,  ipil  and  dongon; 
latter  two  knds  are  rather  heavy  for  roof  work. 

Flooring, — Banaba,  guiJo»  mangachapuy,  macasin,  tindalo,  supa  and  calam- 
ansanay. 

Partitions, — Banaba,  bancal,  guijo,  calantas,  mangachapny,  etc. 

Tahla  din-din  or  outside  planks  of  houses. — Molave,  narra,  acle. 

Window  frames, — Molave. 

Doors, — Narra,  cedar. 

Ceiling. — (Cedar  calantas)  Baticulin,  anagap,  mangachapny. 

Rafters,  joists,  flooring. — ^Aranga. — Laguimanoc,  10th  December,  1888.  H.  O. 
Broton. 

Chapteb  VII. 

Ontta-peroha  in  Mindanao. 

"The  Father  Missionaries  of  the  Company  of  Jesns  have  Jnst  written  the 
Father  Professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Municipal  Atheneum  of  Manila,  giv- 
ing an  interesting  account  of  the  new  industry  of  procuring  gutta-percha  In 
that  island. 

"  Father  Boflll  under  date  of  December  23,  writes :  *  During  the  past  three 
months,  the  tirurayes  (tamontaca),  near  Cotabato,  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  extracting  iif  the  forests  Fequet,  a  species  of  gum,  from  the  fcdTedus 
tree.  They  fell  the  tree  and  make  perpendicular  cuts  along  the  trunk,  and  col- 
lect in  large  leaves  the  Juice  which  exudes. 

"  'At  first  they  sold  this  gum  to  the  Chinamen  at  $3  and  $4  a  pico,  but  now 
they  get  $30  for  it ;  it  Is  really  worth  $70  in  Europe, 

** '  I  advise  you  of  this  that  you  may  know  what  a  useful  product  this  is,  and 
the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  extracted ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  trees  are 
destroyed. 

"  *  Many  people  are  engaged  In  this  industry  and  they  are  now  extracting  the 
gum  from  the  trees  in  the  forests  of  Dulanganas.  It  Is  also  said  to  exist  in 
the  island  of  Bongao.' 

"  Father  Sancho  adds  in  a  letter  from  Zamboanga,  dated  December  26 :  '  It 
has  Just  come  to  my  knowledge  that  my  parishioners  of  Santa  Maria  have  dis- 
covered a  new  gum,  so  valuable  as  to  be  worth  $25  a  pico.  I  will  try  to  pro- 
cure a  good  sample  and  send  it  to  you.' 

*'  The  word  gutta-percha  is  of  Malay  origin  and  slgnffles  gutt,  gum,  percha, 
Sumatra;  1.  e.,  gum  of  Sumatra. 

'*  It  belongs  to  the  sapotacete  and  to  the  genus  isonandra. 

"  Mr.  Robert  Wright  in  his  *  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,*  says,  in  Volume 
II.,  XCVIII,  Sapotacese:  'There  are  two  species  of  isonandra;  one  grows  in 
the  forests,  the  other  in  the  foothills  of  the  mountains.  Gutta-percha  is  the 
most  highly  prized  of  all,  among  the  products  of  the  sapotaceae. 

"  *  It  is  extracted  from  the  Isonandra  percha.  Hooker. 

"  *  This  genus  originated  from  two  plants  in  my  collection ;  afterwards  three 
more  were  discovered,  all  of  India,  the  properties  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
Investigated. 

*' '  The  Isonandra  of  the  Indias  differs  from  that  of  the  Filipinas  in  that  the 
flowers  of  the  Filipinas  are  hexamerous  while  those  of  India,  tetramerous;  in 
other  respects  these  two  species  are  so  analogous  as  to  appear  to  be  species 
of  the  same  genus;  yet  there  is  a  difference  in  their  properties  as  there  is  In 
their  flowers.* " — Revista  Catolica  de  Filipinas,  Wednesday,  February  1,  1893. 

Onm  elastic. 

"  Gum  elastic  is  extracted  from  trees  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Urticaces 
principally  the  Ficus  elastica  and  is  so  well  known  that  there  are  many  growing 
in  the  gardens  of  Manila.  It  is  also  extracted  from  the  Ficus  radicans  and 
from  two  other  species  of  flcus  which  grow  in  the  forests  of  the  Philippines; 
also  from  various  trees  of  the  genus  Artocarpus. 

"  The  Gutta-percha  of  the  commerce  of  Manila  comes  from  the  trees  of  the 
family  sapotacese  of  the  genus  Slderoxilon,  Dlchopsis  and  principally  Pala- 
quium. 

"The  gutta-percha  coming  from  Mindanao  is  sometimes  adulterated,  being 
mixed  with  the  Juice  of  the  Alston  la  and  other  trees  which  have  a  mil^  Juice 
but  which  is  not  of  the  conslstoicy  of  gutta-percha."— iJ.  Garcia. 
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Tree  species  of  the  Sapotacew  and  Urticacew  families  found  in  the  Philippine 

Islands, 


Locoma  mammosa  Oertn.,  Cblco  mamey. 
Stderoxllon  attenuatum,  A.  DC. 
Slderoxilon  femifineum.  Hook. 
Slderozlloii  parTlfoIltun,  F.  VUl. 
Slderoxilon  Dudltan,  Blanco,  Dudlltan. 
Stderoxllon  nlttdtun,  Bl. 
Slderoxilon  Balltbltan,  Blanco. 
Achras  Sapota,  Linn.,  Chlco. 
Palaqnlum  latlfollum,  Blanco,  Palacpalac. 
Palaqoiam  olclferum,  Blanco,  Alacap. 
Palaqnlum  lozonlense,  Vld.,  Bagalangit 
Palaqnlum  lanceolatum,  Blanco,  Bagalanglt. 
Palaqnlum  cuneatum,  vld. 
Isonandra  Outta,  Hook,  Malaputat. 
ChrTsophyllum  grandlfoltum,  Steud. 
Dicbopsia  polyantba^^Wall. 
Dtcbopsii  cuneata,  Bl. 
Baasla  bntyracea,  Roxb. 
Aaaola  BetiB,  Blanco,  Betls. 
Mlmusops  Elengl,  L.,  Cablqul. 
Mimnaopa  panrliolla,  Br.,  Bansalagnln. 
Mlmusops  Manllkara,  O.  Don. 
Artocarpus  Inclsa,  L.  f.,  Antlpolo. 
Artocarpus  Rlma,  Blanco.  Rlma. 
Artocarpus  elastlca,  Relnw.,  Tugup. 
Artocarpus  Camansl.   Blanco,   Camangsi. 
Artocarpus  odoratlaslmiL  Blanco,  Lolol.. 
Artocarpus  polypbema,  Pers.,  Marang. 
Artocarpus  Integrifolla,  WlUd.,  Nangca. 


Artocarpus  Cumlnglana,  Tree.,  CuT)L 

Artocarpus  ova ta,  Blanco,  Anublng. 

Artocarpus  nltlda.  Tree.,  Bayuco. 

Flcus  indlca.  Linn..  Balltl. 

Flcus  clusloides,  Mlq.,  Balete. 

Flcus  benjamlna,  Linn.,  Balltl. 

Flcus  mlcrocarpa,  Linn,  f.,  Blgaa. 

Flcus  parrifolla,  Mlq.,  Balltl. 

Flcus  concinna,  Mlq.,  Nonoc. 

Flcus  bsmatocarpa,  Bl.,  Tagllcot. 

Ficus  pungens,  Relnw.,  Agos-os. 

Flcus  blrta,  Vabl,  Blrl. 

Flcus  beteropbylla,  L.  f.,  As-Is  or  Is-ls. 

Flcus  pol/carpa,  Roxb. 

Flcu^  radicans.  Tar.  anguloaa,  Mlq.,  Taqnl- 

nes. 
Ficus  bederacea,  Roxb.,  Hagulmlt. 
Ficus  subracemosa,  Bl.,  Haulli. 
Flcus  racemifera,  Roxb.,  Tabuyog. 
Flcus  glomerata.  WiUd.,  Aymlt. 
Flcus  cuneata,  Mlq^  Dungarug. 
Ficus  leucopleura,  JBl.,  Lagnob. 
Ficus  radiata.  Dene,  Lagnob. 
Flcus  pseudo-palma,  Blanco,  Sulamlog. 
Flcus  pilosa,  Relnw.,  Taqulnes. 
Flcus  nuda,  Mlq. 
Flcus  callopbylla,  Bl. 
Flcus  conocarpa,  Mlq. 
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[Extract  from  report  for  1902.] 

Market  prioe  for  manufaotured  lumber. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  prices  of  boards  nine-sixteenths,  seTen- 
sixteenths,  five-eighths,  three-eights,  one-half,  and  1  inch  in  thickness  per  cubic 
foot: 


Lauan $1. 00  to  $1. 12 

Tanguile 1. 40 

Manicnlc 1. 30 

Molave 4. 00  to   4.50 

Dungon 3. 00 

Panao 2. 00 

Apltong 1. 40 


Narra 4. 00  to 

Tindalo 4. 00 

ipa 4.00 


6.00 


Guijo 12.25 

Acle 2. 60  to  $3. 00 

Calantas 3. 00 

Batitinan 3. 00 

Yacal 1.80  to   1.90 

Befls 2. 00 

Bannyo 1.60 

Amuguis .83 

Balacat 1. 12 


Imported  lumber. 

Several  departments  of  the  United  States  Government  in  these  islands  find  it 
necessary  to  import  several  million  feet  of  manufactured  lumber  from  the 
United  States  and  Borneo,  owing  to  the  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  native 
lumber. 

The  average  prices  paid  for  the  above  lumber  is  as  follows.  In  gold,  per 
thousand : 

Oregon  pine,  laid  down  at  Portland,  Oreg $9. 00 

Oregon  pine,  laid  down  at  Manila,  from 21. 65  to  $26. 60 

Redwood,  laid  down  at  Manila 31. 60 

Borneo  lumber,  laid  down  at  Manila 65.00 

Cord  wood. 

Cord  wood  in  the  provinces  costs  from  $4  to  $7  per  1,000  rajas.  Freight  to 
Manila  from  $12  to  $15  per  1,000  rajas. 

Transportation  by  hand  from  dock  to  yards  in  Manila  costs  about  $4  per  1,000 
rajas.    Licenses  to  sell  cord  wood  in  Manila  cost  $60  per  year. 

Xarket  prioe  of  cord  wood  in  Manila. 

Rajas,  superior  class,  sticks  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long,  $40  to 
$50  per  1,000  rajas.  (At  the  present  time,  August,  1902,  the  price  is  $56JK),  but 
this  is  unusually  high.) 

Rajas,  first-class,  sticks  3  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long,  $20  to  $30  per 
1,000  rajas. 

Rajas,  intermediate  class,  containing  sticks  of  both  sup^ior  and  first  class, 
$28  to  $35  per  1,000  rajas. 

Split  sticks,  about  2  feet  long  and  1  inch  in  diameter,  three  to  four  sticks  for 
1  cent,  according  to  grade. 

Charcoal. 

Charcoal  sells  for  $1  to  $1.20  per  sack,  containing  27  "  gantas."  Most  of  it 
however,  to  sold  to  the  natives  by  the  ganta,  the  price  ranging  from  10  to  12 
cents. 
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The  forests  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  various  charts  show  from  948  to  1,725  islands,  with  a  total  area  of  about 
119,542  square  miles.  Of  this  great  number  of  islands  the  two  largest  are  Luzon 
(474238  square  miles)  and  Mindanao  (36,237  square  miles).  The  next  largest  is 
Samar  (5,040  square  miles).  There  are  eight  others  of  more  ttian  1,000  square 
miles  and  but  six  additional  islands  of  more  than  100  square  miles,  some  fifty 
or  more  smaller  islands  of  minor  importance,  thus  leaving  about  1,600  islands 
not  worth  motioning,  many  of  them  nothing  more  than  great  masses  of  rock 
and  sand,  with  little  plant  life  visible. 

The  area  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  giv^  by  various  Spanish  engineers 
runs  between  a  little  less  than  70,000,000  to  a  little  more  than  73,000,000  acres. 
The  forest  area  was  estimated  by  F^nando  Castro  in  1880  at  about  48,112,920 
acres.  This  estimate  includes  all  woodland,  public  and  private.  The  area  of 
private  woodlands  held  under  a  good  title  is  far  below  1,000,000  acres. 

All  owners  of  private  woodlands  must  register  their  titles  to  such  lands  in 
the  forestry  bureau  at  Manila  before  cutting  for  the  market  any  timber  or  fire- 
wood on  such  property.  If  these  titles  are  not  registered  in  the  forestry  bureau, 
the  wood  cut  is  charged  for  as  if  cut  on  public  lands.  At  present  the  total 
area  of  private  woodland  r^stered  in  this  bureau  is  about  260,(X)0  acres. 

As  far  as  we  can  learn  from  the  former  forestry  officials  in  these  islands  no 
scientific  examination  was  ever  made  of  the  stand  of  timber.  This  work  is 
now  being  carried  on  by  field  parties  from  the  forestry  bureau.  Field  parties 
have  examined  the  forests  in  the  provinces  of  Bataan  and  South  Camarines,  and 
are  now  in  the  forests  of  Mindoro  and  Baler.  These  parties  inaugurate  their 
work  by  a  preliminary  reconnoissance  of  the  region.  They  then  make  a  de- 
tailed investigation  of  the  amount  and  varieties  of  standing  timber,  measuring 
and  noting  carefully  every  tree  included  in  the  sample  acres  selected.  A  botan- 
ical collection  is  made  at  this  time.  A  log  at  least  6  feet  in  length  is  taken 
from  the  tree  from  which  the  leaf,  fruit,  and  fiower  are  tak^i. 

There  are  between  600  and  700  native  tree  species,  of  which  there  Is  some 
information,  but  there  is  great  confusion  in  both  scientific  and  popular  names 
of  tree  species  which  it  will  take  much  time  to  correct.  Upward  of  50  species 
are  found  on  an  acre  and  several  hundred  species  in  a  comparatively  limited 
region.  Prom  Bataan  Province  alone  we  have  valuation  surveys  on  about  600 
average  acres,  and  before  the  work  is  closed  some  500  more  will  be  added. 
From  these  surveys  much  interesting  information  will  be  gathered  concerning 
the  stand  and  varieties  of  timber,  their  peculiarities  of  growth,  character  of 
the  soil,  and  rock  formation.  (See  chapter  on  Bataan.)  In  addition  there  will 
be  notes  on  methods  and  cost  of  logging,  labor,  means  of  transportation,  char- 
acter of  roads  and  streams,  as  well  as  a  topographical  map,  on  which  will  be 
shown  the  location  of  the  valuation  surveys,  thus  enabling  any  one  to  see  at 
a  glance  the  amount  and  value  of  timber  available  and  the  possibilities  of 
bringing  it  to  market. 

This  Investigation  will  extend  all  over  the  Islands,  as  trained  m«i,  capable  of 
managing  such  work,  are  secured  from  the  United  States. 

A  preliminary  examination  of  the  forests  of  the  Philippines  shows  that  they 
have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  In  many  places.  This  line  of  destruction 
seems  to  follow  the  line  of  civilization.  In  Cebu — the  first  island  settled  by 
the  Spaniards — ^almost  every  stick  of  merchantable  timber  has  been  cut  away, 
and  no  good-reproduction  has  ever  taken  place.  In  Panay  and  Negros,  as  well 
as  in  many  provinces  of  Luzon,  very  little  merchantable  timber  of  a  high  grade 
is  to  be  found. 

A  trip  on  the  railway  from  Manila  to  Dagupan  will  not  reveal  much  good  tim- 
ber within  several  miles  of  the  road.  In  many  of  the  islands  the  good  timber 
has  been  cut  away  for  about  3  miles  back  from  the  coast  But  as  we  leave  the 
centers  of  civilization,  we  soon  run  into  virgin  forests,  where  the  stand  of  tim- 
ber over  20  Inches  In  diameter  averages  in  places  close  to  7,000  cubic  feet  per 
acre ;  some  sample  acres  show  more  than  10,000  cubic  feet  In  the  total  of  forty 
odd  million  acres  of  woodland,  we  find  at  the  very  least  20,000,000  acres  of  vir- 
gin forest.  We  find  virgin  forests  In  the  provinces  of  Cagayan,  Isabela,  Nueva 
Viscaya,  and  In  that  part  of  Tayabas  formerly  known  as  Principe  and  Infanta ; 
In  fact,  the  entire  east  coast  of  Luzon,  south  to  Atlmonan,  is  a  virgin  forest.  The 
above-mentioned  forests  in  Luzon  will  aggregate  an  area  of  at  least  3,000,000 
acres. 

The  above  is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  any  change  made  later  will  un- 
doubtedly be  to  increase  the  estimate  instead  of  reducing  it 
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There  is  much  merchantable  timber  left  in  the  provinces  of  Tajabas,  Gamar- 
ines,  parts  of  Bulacan,  and  Bataan. 

The  islands  of  Mindoro  and  Paragua,  each  containing  an  area  of  more  than 
2/)00,000  acres,  are  covered  with  a  dense  stand  of  virgin  timber. 

Mindanao,  with  an  area  of  23,000,000  acres,  contains  more  than  10,000,000 
acres  of  virgin  forest  Samar  and  Leyte — both  large  islands — are  heavily  tim- 
bered. 

All  of  these  latter  islands  are  well  supplied  with  water  courses  sntBclently 
large  for  driving  logs.  Many  of  these  streams  need  a  little  clearing  before  driv- 
ing could  begin.  One  fine  tract  of  timber  near  Manila  has  been  protected  up  to 
the  present  time  by  a  small  obstruction  In  a  stream  that  an  American  logging 
company  would  have  removed  In  a  very  few  days  and  at  slight  expense. 

A  glance  at  the  topography  of  the  Islands  will  show  the  logger  that  the  aver- 
age length  of  haul  to  tide  water  is  a  short  one.  A  combination  of  a  short  line  of 
railway  with  the  wire-cable  system  of  logging  would  be  Ideal  for  a  country  with 
a  topography  such  as  these  Islands  present  The  methods  of  logging  are  very 
crude,  as  the  carabao  Is  relied  upon  as  the  principal  means  of  transportation. 
The  methods  of  felling  trees  are  slow  and  antiquated.  Wasteful  methods  of  cut- 
ting are  evident  everywhere,  and  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  If  an  average  of  35  per 
cent  of  the  merchantable  timber  cut  Is  taken  from  the  forest  to  the  market 

Several  hundred  varieties  of  native  woods  are  received  In  the  Manila  market 
during  the  year.  Spanish  engineers  tested  and  described  only  some  70  varieties, 
so  that  we  have  many  species  in  the  market  to-day  that  are  not  popular,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  reliable  Information  concerning  their  strength,  durability,  and 
suitability  for  construction  purposes.  Where  strength  and  durability  are  espe- 
cially desired  there  are  no  finer  construction  woods  In  the  world  to-day  than 
molave,  Ipll,  and  yacal. 

There  are  many  other  native  woods  which,  when  tested,  will  find  a  place  with 
those  just  mentioned. 

We  have  a  number  of  woods  which  will  attract  the  fine-furniture  makers,  of 
which  may  be  mentioned  narra,  tlndnlo,  camagon,  ebano,  calamansanay,  tucan- 
calao,  and  allntatao.  These  varieties  are  found  all  over  the  islands.  We  find 
also  11  different  oaks,  cedar  in  abundance,  teak,  and  many  other  species  await- 
ing investigation  to  bring  out  their  value. 

At  this  time  no  more  than  a  mere  mention  will  be  made  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  large  areas  in  the  southern  islands  of  this  group  where  gutta-percha  and  a 
good  quality  of  rubber  are  found.  The  islands  are  rich  in  other  gums,  in  a 
great  variety  of  valuable  dyewoods,  and  other  forest  products  that  time  and 
enterprise  will  develop. 

At  present  very  little  cutting  is  going  on  In  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Islands. 
Nearly  all  of  the  cutting  Is  found  In  those  provinces  and  islands  which  have  been 
cut  over  for  many  years.  Two  or  three  licensees  have  established  themselves  at 
good  points  In  virgin  tracts,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  satisfactory  returns 
should  not  be  realized  from  cuttings  in  such  places. 

It  would  be  difllcult  at  this  time  to  even  approximate  the  present  value  of  the 
timber  on  public  lands  in  the  Philippines.  Statistics  of  this  office  show  that 
several  hundred  varieties  of  native  woods  are  brought  to  market  in  the  islands 
and  are  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price.  The  government  charges  for  the  past  year 
on  this  great  variety  of  woods  averaged  a  little  over  6  cents  Mexican  per  cubic 
foot  Spanish.  This  charge  has  continued  to  remain  between  5  and  10  per  cent  of 
the  market  price  of  timber  in  Manila. 

It  will  be  safe  to  assume  an  average  stand  of  about  3,500  cubic  feet  English  or 
4,600  cubic  feet  Spanish,  although  the  valuation  surveys  give  double  this  esti- 
mate of  merchantable  timber  (over  20  Inches  In  diameter)  on  each  acre  of  the 
20,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forests  In  these  Islands. 

At  the  above  valuation  of  6  cent§  per  cubic  foot.  It  Is  evident  that  the  value  to 
the  Philippine  government  of  the  above  timber  Is  more  than  $100  gold  per  acre. 
By  removing  this  timber  under  the  supervision  of  forestry  officials,  each  forest 
tract  will  gradually  improve  in  value,  and  while  realizing  the  large  sum  m«i- 
tloned,  the  value  per  acre  of  public  timber  land  will  eventually  approach  Its 
true  and  permanent  value,  which  will  be  much  nearer  $200  gold  per  acre  than 
$100;  i.  e.,  after  the  great  mass  of  mature  and  overmature  timber  Is  removed, 
the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  annual  Increase  of  growth  of  public  timber  will, 
under  careful  supervision,  bring  to  the  State  a  fair  Interest  on  the  valuation 
per  acre  as  given  above. 

The  remaining  public  woodland,  about  28,000,000  acres,  will  average  In  value 
not  less  than  one-half  the  value  as  given  for  the  virgin  forest.    A  small  part  of 
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this  remaining  woodland  will  be  taken  up  as  mineral  land  and  for  agricultural 
purposes.  After  three  centuries  of  civilization  in  the  islands,  we  find  but 
6,000,000  acres  improved  out  of  a  total  area  of  63,000,000  acres.  It  will  be  safe 
to  assume  that  the  Forestry  Bureau  will  have  at  least  20,000,000  of  the 
28,000,000  acres  to  protect  and  improve  for  many  years  to  come.  This  area, 
added  to  the  20,000,000  acres  of  virgin  forest,  will  give  to  the  state  an  area  of 
40,000,000  acres  of  valuable  woodland. 

By  diverting  the  efforts  of  the  timber  cutters  to  the  virgin  forests,  and  by  a 
rigid  protection  of  the  remaining  woodland,  the  value  of  the  total  area  will,  in 
about  thirty  years,  reach  a  value  undreamed  of  to-day  by  those  not  familiar 
with  what  rational  forestry  is  capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  United  States  market  is  not  considered  In  this  proposition.  The  Philip- 
pine market  will  be  strong  for  many  years.  The  Chinese  market  is  always 
strong,  and  always  will  be,  as  all  of  lowland  China  is  without  timber.  The 
Philippine  construction  timber  Is  considered  by  many  engineers  in  China  the 
best  timber  to  be  had  in  the  Orient  Strong  as  has  been  the  Chinese  market  for 
timber  In  the  past,  the  future  promises  even  better,  as  there  are  Indications  that 
foreign  enterprise  and  capltaUiire  securing  concessions  which  will  awaken  that 
vast  Empire. 

[Extract  from  Report  for  1905.] 
The  Sawmills  of  Kanila. 

There  are  about  40  sawmills  In  Manila.  Of  this  number,  3  mills — those  of 
John  Gibson,  the  Philippine  Lumber  and  Development  Company,  and  the  B.  W. 
Cadwallader  Company — are  American  steam  mills  of  the  best  type,  equipped 
with  band  saws  and  other  modem  machinery.  The  Manila  sawmill  and  the  mill 
of  Tuason  &  San  Pedro  are  steam  mills,  equipped  with  vertical  gang  saws  and 
circular  saws.  The  remaining  mills  are  small  concerns,  which  deal  In  logs  and 
lumber,  saw  by  hand,  and  occasionally  send  logs  to  the  steam  mills  to  be  sawn. 

When  the  steam  mills  were  Introduced  It  was  very  difficult  to  secure  reliable 
native  labor  and  competent  mill  men.  Difficulty  was  also  experienced  in  sawing 
the  hard  woods,  such  as  bet  is  and  dungon.  These  dlfficu  tiles  have  now  been 
overcome  and  the  mills  are  operating  In  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

The  sawing  capacity  of  the  5  steam  mills  Is  about  2,500,000  board  feet  per 
month,  while  the  amount  of  timber  received  per  month.  In  logs.  In  Manila  aver- 
ages only  a  little  over  1,000,000  feet  B.  M.  Mills  experience  much  difficulty  in 
securing  logs  with  which  to  fill  their  orders,  so  that  their  sawing  Is  regulated 
largely  by  the  quantity  of  logs  received. 

The  American  mill  men  find  It  very  difficult  to  do  business  with  the  China- 
men and  natives  who  bring  timber  into  Manila.  The  latter  receive  a  shipment 
of  logs,  and  often  will  not  sell  for  any  price  until  they  have  had  two  or  three 
weeks  to  Investigate  the  market,  and  then.  If  they  find  the  market  short,  are 
likely  to  advance  the  price  50  or  60  per  cent.  To  make  themselves  Independent 
of  the  slow  business  methods  In  vogue,  the  three  American  mill  managers  are 
considering  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  depository  for  logs  of  the  most  com- 
mon species.  They  will  then  be  able  to  ship  timber  Into  Manila  In  excess  of 
running  requirements,  and  buy  In  the  local  market  only  when  timber  Is  plentiful. 
It  Is  obvious  that  such  a  depository  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  American 
mills,  as  expensive  shut  downs  would  cease.  It  would  also  tend  to  regulate 
the  shipments  of  timber  and  would  reduce  the  present  great  fluctuations  In  price. 

At  the  Manila  sawmill  and  the  mill  of  Tuason  &  San  Pedro  all  sawing  Is 
done  by  circular  saws  and  vertical  gang  saws.  The  lumber  produced  Is  of  first- 
class  quality,  and  these  mills  are  competing  successfully  with  the  American 
mills,  even  though  they  lack  many  of  the  labor-saving  devices  possessed  by  the 
latter. 

More  than  half  the  timber  brought  Into  Manila  Is  In  the  form  of  square  logs, 
and  It  Is  those  logs  that  give  the  mill  men  the  most  trouble,  for  most  of  them 
are  quite  dry  and  are  much  more  difficult  to  saw  for  this  reason. 

The  amount  of  sawing  done  by  the  hand  mills  has  gradually  decreased  since 
the  introduction  of  the  steam  mills,  until  at  present  very  little  lumber  Is  being 
thus  sawn  for  the  market,  the  steam  mills  being  able  to  saw  at  one-third  to 
one-half  the  cost  at  which  sawing  can  be  done  by  hand. 

The  number  of  small  hand  mills  and  the  volume  of  business  done  by  them 
lias  not  been  affected  by  the  operation  of  the  large  American  mills,  but  the  na- 
ture of  their  business  has  changed.    The  sawing  Is  now  a  minor  consideration, 
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the  parchase  and  sale  of  logs  and  lumber  and  contracting  now  comprising  the 
more  profitable  part  of  their  business. 

The  cost  of  sawing  the  native  hard  woods  varies  according  to  the  hardness, 
toughness,  and  character  of  fiber  of  the  wood.  The  price  for  sawing  variee 
from  $6.50  to  |20  gold  per  thousand  feet  B.  M. 

White  Ants  (Anay). 

Small  blocks  of  lauan  and  apitong,  prepared  by  the  bureau  of  government 
laboratories,  were  placed  near  a  nest  of  white  ants  at  the  timber-testing  labo- 
ratory on  April  25, 1004 ;  location  in  sandy  soil,  near  the  Pasig  River.  On  June 
9,  1004,  the  blocks  were  examined  and  all  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition. 
They  were  replaced  and  examined  again  on  March  28, 1906,  when  their  condition 
was  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Set  No.  i. — Saturated  with  1  per  cent  of  a  solution  of  naphthol^ie  in  benzole : 
Lauan  badly  decayed  and  slightly  attacked  by  white  ants.  Apitong,  slightly 
decayed,  but  not  attacked  by  the  white  ants. 

Set  No.  2. — Saturated  with  1  per  cent  of  sine  sulphate  in  water :  Lauan,  badly 
decayed;  not  attacked  by  the  white  ants.  Apitong,  slightly  decayed;  not  at- 
tacked by  the  white  ants. 

Set  No.  S. — Treated  with,  jj^  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury :  Lauan,  in 
excellent  condition ;  not  attacked  by  the  white  ants.  Apitong,  in  excellent  con- 
dition ;  not  attacked  by  the  white  ants. 

Set  No.  4. — Untreated :  Lauan,  Imdly  decayed  and  badly  attacked  by  the  white 
ants.    Apitong,  slightly  decayed;  not  attacked  by  the  white  ants. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  has  forwarded  to  this  bureau  lOS  pieces  of 
Pacific  coast  timbers  for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  resisting  qualities  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  decay  and  the  attack  of  the  white  ant 

These  specimens  comprise  ten  of  the  most  important  United  States  timbers, 
viz,  red  fir,  western  hemlock,  spruce,  white  spruce,  lodgepole  pine,  California 
redwood,  sugar  pine,  white  pine,  cedar,  and  mountain  pine.  These  specimens 
were  secured  from  various  sawmills  in  the  Western  States  from  California  to 
Montana. 

They  were  divided  into  three  sets.  One  set  was  untreated  and  the  other  two 
sets  were  treated  with  creosote  and  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  respectively. 

The  specimens  were  planted,  as  per  instructions,  near  Station  No.  2,  on  the 
Lamao  Forest  Reserve  on  July  5, 1905.  A  report  on  the  results  of  this  test  will 
be  made  some  time  during  the  coming  year* 
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^  By  W.  E.  PAB801TS,  Consulting  Architect 

[Extract  from  Official  Gasette,  Aug.  15,  1906,  p.  498.] 

The  following  Is  a  report  of  the  Consulting  Architect,  dated  July  17,  1906,  on 
the  economical  use  of  native  and  Imported  woods  fpr  construction  purposes  in 
this  climate,  furnished  at  the  request  ot  the  Commission,  and  is  published  for 
the  Information  ol^  Insular,  provincial,  and  municipal  officials : 

"  For  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  various 
kinds  of  woods  used  for  building  purposes  in  the  Philippines,  as  divided  into 
three  general  classes:  (1)  Native  hard  woods,  (2)  native  soft  woods,  and  (3) 
imported  soft  woods. 

"*  The  questions  at  issue  are :  First,  the  use  of  hard  wood  as  opposed  to  soft 
wood  economically  considered;  and,  secondly,  a  comparison  of  soft  woods, 
native  and  foreign. 

**  Considering  the  first  question,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  timber 
buildings,  the  structural  members  of  which  are  of  hard  wood,  are  the  more 
economical  in  the  long  run.  By  structural  members  are  meant  those  parts 
which  serve  to  support  or  brace  the  building  or  any  parts  of  it ;  such  are  posts, 
columns,  girders,  bearps,  joists,  sills,  braces,  plates,  trusses,  and  purlins.  By 
hard  wood  is  meant  those  woods  of  the  first  and  second  groups  commonly  used 
for  building  purposes,  such  as  molave,  Ipil,  dungon,  tlndalo,  narra,  acle,  guijo. 

*'  Experience  has  shown  that  of  these,  certain  woods  are  preferable  for  up-, 
rights,  certain  ones  for  beams.  Molave  is  commonly  used  for  posts  at  the 
foundation,  where  the  construction  is  liable  to  the  attack  of  ants  and  subject 
to  decay. 

*'  Nonstructural  members  are  those  parts  not  essential  to  the  strength  of  a 
building;  if  decayed  or  ant-eaten,  they  can  be  removed  and  replaced,  without 
impairing  the  stability  of  the  building;  such  parts  are  nonbearing  partitions, 
doors,  sheathing,  screen,  louvres,  etc,  and  these  may  be  of  soft  wood.  It  Is 
essential  also  that  parts  exposed  to  the  elements  and  floors  be  of  wood  of  good 
quality,  some  of  the  less  expensive  liard  woods  being  useful  for  this  purpose. 
Such  woods  are  guijo,  apltong,  and  supa. 

''Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  another  point  almost  as  important  as  the 
selection  of  the  wood — the  necessity  of  open  or  exposed  construction.  Since 
the  anay  are  very  sensitive  to  the  light,  and  can  live  only  in  the  dark,  it  is 
essential  that  constructive  members  be  open  and  exposed  to  the  light.  All  fur- 
ring, sheathing,  casings,  double  partitions,  and  similar  construction,  so  common 
in  America,  should  be  avoided  In  this  country. 

**  Secondly,  a  comparison  of  native  and  imported  soft  woods  involves  chiefly 
lauan  and  balacbacan  of  the  former  class,  and  Oregon  pine  and  California  red- 
wood of  the  latter.  The  use,  however,  of  redwood  is  Insignificant  compared 
with  pine  and  may  not  be  considered  here.  Lauan  is  probably  the  most  abun- 
dant of  timber  trees  in  the  Islands.  Oregon  pine  has  up  to  the  present  time  liad 
the  advantage   (1)   of  being  obtainable  in  large  quantities  on  short  notice; 

(2)  of  being  better  seasoned  and  in  general  more  even  In  quality  than  lauan; 

(3)  its  tensile  and  compressive  strength  is  slightly  greater. 

"  Lauan  and  balacbacan  and  native  woods  of  this  group  have  the  advantage  of 
being  usually  free  from  knots  and  consequently  easier  to  work.  These  woods 
are  also  superior  in  interior  work  where  natural  flnish  Is  desired.  One  of  the 
chief  difficulties  with  the  use  of  lauan  and  similar  woods  has  been  the  lack 
of  proper  care  in  selection  and  seasoning.  It  varies  greatly  In  quality;  with 
the  result  that  many  persons  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  using  inferior  lots 
have  become  much  prejudiced  against  it.    The  better  qualities  are  found  in  the 
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large  trees  whare  the  fibers  are  much  more  compact  than  in  the  yomiger  tree& 
Little  or  DO  attention  has  been  given  to  seasoning,  for  the  milld  have  beoi 
in  the  habit  of  sawing  to  order,  in  order  to  avoid  carrying  in  stock  large  quan- 
tities of  sawn  lumber ;  the  mills  have  not  facilities  for  kiln-drying  lumber  in 
large  quantities.  There  is  a  small  kiln  in  use  at  the  Gibson  mill  in  which 
wood  for  furniture  is  seasoned.  The  lauan  seasoned  there  is  giving  entire 
satisfaction. 

**  The  Insular  Lumber  Company,  with  cuttings  in  Negros,  is  confld^it  of  the 
success  of  lauan  and  is  preparing  for  large  deliveries  of  well-seasoned,  kiln- 
dried  material  at  a  lower  cost  than  Oregon  pine. 

'*  It  is  claimed  that  lauan  and  other  similar  woods  can  be  successfully  treated 
with  creosote,  adding  greatly  to  its  durability :  whereas  with  Oregon  pine,  sndi 
treatment  is  not  practicable.  Experiments  show  that  creosoting  costs  about 
$0.10  (United  States  currency)  per  cubic  foot  «  ' 

**  While  it  is  certain  that  no  wood  is  really  anay-proof,  there  being  cases  where 
even  molave  has  been  destroyed,  yet  Oregon  pine  is  considered  the  material 
most  liable  to  be  attacked.  The  fact  that  a  good  many  pine  buildings  have 
stood  the  test  for  four  or  five  years  has  encouraged  many  builders  to  use  it 
extensively  and  run  the  chances  of  white  ants.  It  is  stated  that  new  wood  is 
less  likely  to  be  attacked  than  old,  this  fact  being  accounted  for  by  the  stronger 
odor  of  new  wood. 

"  There  is  a  strong  and  increasing  demand,  in  private  work,  for  Oregon  pine, 
both  by  Americans  and  Filipinos.  One  of  the  prominent  lumber  dealers,  John 
Gibson,  who  heretofore  has  carried  only  native  lumber,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  carry  a  large  stock  of  pine  and  redwood. 

"Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  a  comparison  between  former  and  present 
building  methods  and  materials  employed  in  these  Islands.  Formerly  the  tim- 
bers, stone,  mortar,  bricks,  and  tile  roofing,  and  nearly  all  the  materials  for 
building  construction,  were  of  native  production.  At  present  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  the  construction  of  entire  buildings  of  imported  materials,  in 
which  Oregon  pine  and  galvanized-iron  roofing  form  a  conspicuous  part. 

'*  From  the  economical  as  well  as  from  the  architectural  point  of  view,  it  is 
respectfully  recommended  that  soft  woods,  both  native  and  imported,  be  ex- 
cluded from  use  as  structural  members  in  all  perman^t  public  buildings. 

•*  W.  E.  Pabsows,  ConsuUtng  Architect* 
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OPPORTUNITIES  POR  LVKBERINO  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Bureau  of  Fobestby, 
Manila,  P.  /.,  December  i,  1906. 

ownership  of  forests. 

The  Philippine  public  forests  cover  an  area  of  more  than  40,000,000  acres. 
Lew  than  half  a  million  acres  of  forest  are  held  by  private  owners.  Under  an 
act  of  Congress  in  1902  the  Philippine  forests  can  not  be  sold,  leased,  pr  home- 
steaded  unless  the  same  are  more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  for  forest 
purposes. 

LICENSES  TO  EXPLOIT  THE  PUBLIC  FORESTS.  ♦ 

Exclusive  licenses  may  be  granted  for  terms  up  to  twenty  years.  These  give 
the  holders  sole  right  to  exploit  certain  forest  products.  The  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory thus  granted  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  plant  to  be  Installed.  No 
charge  is  made  for  such  a  license,  and  only  stumpage  charges  are  imposed. 
These  charges  range  from  W.50  to  ^2.50  per  cubic  meter,  or  approximately 
from  SI  to  $5  (United  States  currency)  per  thousand  feet  B.  M.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement Is  preferable  to  buying  the  laud,  since  no  land  taxes  are  Incurred. 
There  are  a  number  of  desirable  tracts  of  public  forest  of  large  extent  now 
unexploited. 

TARIFF    RATES. 

There  are  no  export  duties  on  timber  or  on  the  manufactured  product.  Logs 
imported  into  the  United  States  are  admitted  free.  The  Import  duty  at  Manila 
on  sawmill  and  logging  machinery  Is  5  per  cent  ad,  valorem. 

FREIGHT  RATES   TO   MARKET. 

.  Freight  rates  from  Manila  to  the  Pacific  coast  amount  to  $7  (United  States 
currency)  per  ton  (logs),  about  40  cubic  feet,  or  $12  to  $14  per  thousand  feet 
B.  M.  Freight  rates  from  Manila  to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  are 
$14  to  $15  (United  States  currency)  per  thousand  feet  B.  M.,  or  $8  per  ton  of 
40  cubic  feet ;  light-weight  material,  $5  per  40  cubic  feet. 

Distances  to  market. 


Manila. 
P.I. 

Oebu,           IloUo, 
P.  I.             P.  I. 

Hongkong, 
Ohlna. 

Shanghai, 
Ohlna. 

Sydney, 
Australia. 

Seattle,  U.  8.  A. 

MOes. 
6,400 
400 
200 

MOes.           MOes. 

' 140                    70 

1 ~' 

MfUa. 
6,300 
800 
700 

MOes. 
6,200 
1.800 
1.200 

MUes. 

e,8oo 

Cadiz.  NeffTOS  Occidental 

Bonffabon.  Mindoro.    

8.870 
8.670 

CONSUMPTION   OF   LUMBER. 


Board  feet. 
Amount  of  lumber  used  In  the  Philippine  Islands  per  year,  approxi- 
mately   100, 000, 000 

Amount  of  American  pine  used  In  China  during  the  past  year 85, 000, 000 

Amount  of  American  pine  used  In  Australia  during  the  past  year—    63, 000, 000 
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PHILIPPINE  TIMBERS. 

In  Bnlletin  No.  4  of  the  bnreau  of  forestry  thirty  common  Philippine  timbers 
are  discussed.  In  this  bulletin  extensive  tests  show  the  qualities  of  the  tiint>er8. 
There  is  also  a  brief  description  of  the  different  woods.  Ck)mmon  Philippine 
timber  as  good  as  American  pine  can  be  laid  down  at  tide  water  for  about  the 
same  price  as  pine  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Difference  1^  freight  rates,  low  stump- 
age,  and  cheap  labor  should  combine  to  make  a  low  rate  on  the  manufactured 
Philippine  product  in  the  Chinese  and  Australian  markets  and  should  graduaUy 
replace  the  American  product 

STAND  OF  TIMBER.  ^ 

In  Bulletins  Nos.  5  and  6  can  be  obtained  the  actual  stand  of  timber  on  tracts 
In  Negros  and  Mlndoro.  These  show  10,000  to  32,000  board  feet  per  acre.  The 
lower  slopes  of  Mount  Silay  in  northern  Negros  are  practically  covered  with 
merchantable  timber.  One  block  of  this  forest,  69  square  miles  in  area,  shows  a 
stand  of  32,050  board  feet  per  acre  of  merchantable  timber  over  20  inches  in 
diameter.  A  large  area  of  similar  forest  on  Mount  Silay  adjoins  this  tract  and 
awaits  the  lumberman.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  this  province  (Negros 
Occidental)  is  a  large  area  of  valuable  forest  which  will  be  close  to  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  new  railway. 

There  are  a  number  of  regions  in  these  islands  where  dense  forests  of  valuable 
timber  are  found  which  have  never  t>een  exploited  for  the  market.  The  Agusan 
Vittey,  in  Mindanao,  4,000  square  miles  in  area.  Is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
virgin  forest  and  drained  by  large  streams.  The  dense  forests  on  the  coast  of 
Mindanao  are  also  unexploited. 

LABOR  PROBLEM. 

Labor  is  not  difficult  to  secure.  The  wages  range  from  M.50  to  W.50  (|0.25 
to  10.7'),  United  States  currency)  per  day.  Filipinos  are  apt  at  handling  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds  and  work  satisfactorily  when  treated  with  consideration. 
Skilled  American  loggers  and  lumbermen,  assisted  by  Filipino  crews,  should  get 
out  logs  and  manufactured  material  at  prices  not  far  from  those  quoted  for  pine 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  In  regions  where  we  find  30,000  board  feet  of 
merchantable  timber  on  each  acre  close  to  tide  water,  and  where  no  special 
logging  difficulties  are  encountered. 

LOGGING. 

Logging  is  carried  on  during  the  entire  year  in  many  provinces.  In  some 
places  logging  is  suspended  during  the  seasons  of  heaviest  rains,  a  period  of 
from  two  to  four  months.    The  logging  methods  are  very  crude. 

Many  of  the  native  woods  will  float,  and,  if  handled  by  the  expert  raftsmen 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  could  be  rafted  200  to  600  miles  through  the  quiet  Inland 
seas  to  Manila,  and  possibly  to  China,  which  is  about  660  miles  from  Manila. 
Not  one  of  the  lumber  companies  of  the  Pacific  coast  Is  actively  interested  in 
exploiting  the  Philippine  forests. 

LUMBER  OEALERS. 

The  leading  lumber  dealers  In  the  Philippine  Islands  are:  John  Gibson, 
Insular  Lumber  Company,  Cadwallader  &  Co.,  Philippine  Lumber  and  Develop- 
ment Company,  Tuason  &  Sampedro,  California-Manila  Lumber  and  Cominat;ial 
Company. 

The  offices  of  these  companies  are  In  Manila.  For  discussion  of  sawmills 
see  Bulletin  No.  4. 

CAPITAL  NECESSARY  TO  ESTABLISH  LUMBERING  OPERATIONS. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  What  capital  Is  necessary  to  carry  on  a  woe- 
fessful  lumbering  enterprise  in  the  Philippines?'*  Such  an  enterprise  should  not 
be  attempted  unless  the  company  intends  to  handle  the  product  from  start  to 
finish,  including  transportation,  lumber  yards  at  the  principal  markets,  supply 
stores  for  use  of  employees  in  the  forest,  etc  This  would  probably  Involve  the 
employment  of  not  less  than  $200,000  (United  States  currency).  A  company 
contemplating  logging  operations  should  send  a  practical  logger  to  look  over 
the  ground  with  an  officer  of  the  bureau  of  foresfiy. 
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BT7MMABT  OF  LUMBERING  POBSIBn.ITTES  ON  ONE  TRACT  OF  PUBLIC  FOREST  IN  NEGBOS 

OCCIDENTAL. 

In  Bulletin  No.  5  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  a  description  Is  given  of  the  for- 
ests and  lumbering  operations  near  Cadiz,  Negros  Occidental.  The  summary 
of  this  bulletin  is  as  follows : 

Area  of  tract,  69  square  miles ;  area  in  forest,  37,068  acres. 

Stumpage  charges  on  this  tract  are  collected  on  manufactured  lumber  and 
average  less  than  $1.20  (United  States  currency)  per  thousand  feet  B.  M. 

Six  tree  species  constitute  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  stand  of  merchant- 
able timber  on  the  entire  tract. 

Amovnt  and  valve  of  merchantable  timber  on  tract  over  20  inches  in  diameter. 


Stump- 

age 

charge. 

Feet 

Total 

Manila 

Value 

Total 
value. 

Spedes. 

Mfeet 

B.M.per 

yield,  M 

price,  M 
feet  B.M. 

per 

B.M.(ap. 

acre. 

feet  B.M. 

acre. 

proxi- 

mate). 

T4SO 

Aplton* 

Ta 

6,140 

198,572 

F(K)-W15 

ri7,421,480 

Ahnon-    

2 

7,160 

269.269 

70-      90 

500 

18,848,890 

Balacbacao 

4 

4,640 

174.742 

70-      90 

326 

12,231,940 

Mang3MJhapuy  (Bed  Lauan) 

2 

18,240 

498,618 

70-      90 

925 

34,906,200 

Lanan-bagtican  and  Lanan-dun- 

log—    

2 

1.880 

70,801 

70-      90 

130 

4,956,070 

TotaL    

32,050 

1,207,002 

2,340 

88,361,680 

92  equals  $1,  United  States  currency. 

SUMMAST    OP    LUMBERING    POSSIBILITIES     ON     ONE    THACT    OF     PUBLIC    FOREST     IN 

MINDOBO. 

In  Bulletin  No.  6  of  the  bureau  of  forestry  a  description  is  given  of  the 
forest  and  lumbering  possibilities  of  one  tract  on  the  east  coast  of  Mindoro. 
The  summary  of  this  bulletin  is  as  follows: 

Area  of  tract,  approximately  86  square  miles;  area  of  tract  surveyed,  65 
RQuare  miles;  area  of  part  of  commercial  forest  (measured),  11,339  acres  (not 
including  mangrove  swamps). 

Stumpage  charges  on  this  tract  average  less  than  $2  (United  States  currency) 
per  thousand  board  feet 

Seven  merchantable  tree  species  constitute  al)out  50  per  cent  of  the  total 
stand  on  this  tract 

Amount  and  value  of  merchantable  timber  on  11,339  acres  of  forest  (trees  over 

16  inches  in  diameter). 


Species. 


Karra.- 

Ha^acbac 

I<aaaii 

AmnffolB 

GaUo 

Apltong 

Sacat 


Stumpnee 
cbarge  per 

Mfeet 
B.M. (ap- 
proxi- 
mate). 


Yield  M 
feet  B.M. 


TotaL-. 


PIG 


4,534 
17,285 
46.4e4 
11,378 
13,973 
4,174 
3,420 


.-J    101,237 


Manila 
price. 


P226-P275 
90-  116 
70-  90 
110-  150 
98- 
90- 


100-    150 


Total 

value  at 

lower 

prices. 


1, 
8. 

1 
1 


090,160 
555,650 
252,480 
251,580 
368,354 
375,660 
842,900 


9,166,724 


A   total  yield  of  101,237,000  feet  B.  M.  on  11339  acres,  or  about  9,000  feet  B.  M.  per 
acre.     Lumber  worth  rSlO  per  acre. 
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AID  FBOM  THE  BXTBEAU  OF  rOBEsAr. 

A  Study  of  Bnlletins  Nos.  5  and  6  of  this  bureau  will  indicate  to  the  lumb^- 
men  what  the  bureau  will  do  for  them.  Forest  officers  will  use  every  effort  to 
make  such  propositions  succeed  financially.  Up^n  request  samples  of  wood 
may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  forestry. 

George  P.  Ahebn,  Director  of  Forestry, 


[BulleUn  No.  4— 2d  Edition.] 
By  Holland  Gabdneb,  Manager  of  the  timber-testing  laboratory, 

BUBEAU   OF    FOBESTBY, 

Manila,  July  2,  1907, 

n.  FKn.TPPDfE  SAWXnXS,  LITMBER  KABXET,  AND  PBICES. 

Manila  Is  the  principal  lumber  market  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Here  are 
located  five  of  the  most  Important  mills.  Timber  is  l>eing  shipped  to  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  Islands.  Three  of  these  mills  are  equipped  with  heavy  band 
saws  and  other  modern  machinery.  The  other  mills  are  equipped  with  vertical 
gang  and  circular  saws.  The  combined  maximum  daily  output  of  the  Ave  mills 
is  about  90,000  board  feet  per  day.  One  mill  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  board 
feet,  two  of  20,000  board  feet,  and  two  of  10,000  board  feet  per  day. 

During  the  early  operations  of  the  mills  in  Manila,  they  had  to  contend  with 
numerous  difficulties;  Filipino  labor  was  unreliable;  many  of  the  hard  woods 
were  difficult  to  saw  and  it  was  lmiK>ssible  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  logs 
from  the  provinces  with  regularity.  Conditions  have  improved,  however,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  and  the  mills  are  now  operating  In  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  They  now  saw  all  commercial  woods  without  difficulty  and  are 
depending  more  and  more  upon  their  own  cuttings  to  supply  logs  to  meet  their 
requirements.  With  proper  training,  Filipinos  are  found  to  be  apt  in  handling 
machinery.    Two  of  the  mills  have  recently  been  running  at  night  to  fill  orders. 

Some  confusion  exists  in  the  market  regarding  the  identity  of  a  few  of  the 
leading  commercial  woods.  This  is  especially  true  of  Lauan.  At  least  six 
different  wockis  are  now  being  marketed  under  that  name.  From  the  commer- 
cial standpoint  this  Is  not  Important,  however,  as  all  of  these  woods  resemble 
the  true  Lauan  (Shorea  contorta)  closely  and  are  of  about  the  same  quality. 
There  are  several  different  kinds  of  wood  being  sold  for  Apltong,  and  occasion- 
ally Apitong  is  sold  for  Guljo.  I^uan,  Apltong,  and  Guljo  are  used  to  a  larger 
extent  than  any  other  fifteen  native  woods. 

Logs  are  bought  and  sold  by  the  Spanish  cubic  foot  One  Spanish  cubic  foot 
equals  0.7G5  of  an  Ekiglish  cubic  foot.  Lumber  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  thou- 
sand English  board  feet 

In  sawing  the  average-sized  logs  that  are  brought  Into  the  market,  betweeo 
5  and  6i  board  feet  are  obtained  from  1  Spanish  cubic  foot  but  in  the  large- 
sized  logs  sometimes  as  high  as  8  board  feet  are  cut  from  1  Spanish  cubic  foot 

Until  quite  recently  it  has  been  practically  impossible  to  obtain  well-seasoned 
lumber  in  the  market.  The  mills  have  been  accustomed  to  sawing  to  order, 
consequently  lumber  was  seldom  in  the  yards  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
become  seasoned.  There  were  no  facilities  for  kiln  drying  lumber  in  large 
quantities.  Two  small  kilns  were  erected  several  years  ago,  but  they  were  of 
small  capacity  and  have  not  been  used  extensively.  One  of  the  leading  mills 
has  recently  Installed  a  kiln  of  about  50,000  board  feet  capacity  which  Is 
operating  very  satisfactorily.  This  kiln  Is  capable  of  drying  100,000  board  feet 
or  more  of  native  lumber  per  month,  the  amount  dei)ending  upon  the  texture 
and  thickness  of  the  lumber.  This  concern  is  now  using  kiln-dried  native  lum- 
ber in  its  cabinet  factory  and  is  preparing  to  kiln  dry  Oregon  Pine  and  Cali- 
fornia Redwood  for  use  In  Its  planing  mill. 

A  considerable  amount  of  imported  lumber  Is  still  used  in  the  Islands.  Most 
of  this  is  Oregon  Pine  and  California  Bedwood.    During  the  period  from  July  1, 
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1904,  to  Jane  30,  1905,  29,679,644  board  feet  of  lumber  and  timber,  and  9^261 
pieces  of  timber  (dimensions  not  known)  were  imported.  During  the  same 
period,  139,148.77  cubic  meters  of  native  timber  were  cut.  If  this  were  all  sawn 
into  lumber,  it  would  make  about  40,000,000  board  feet. 

The  price  of  logs  fluctuates  from  day  to  day.    The  following  table  gives  the 
Manila  market  prices  on  August  1,  1907 : 

Manila  n\ark€t  prices. 
[Philippine  currency.  1 


Kind  of  wood. 


Lauan 

Apitonff 

Guljo 

Molavo 

Tacal 

Yellow  Narra 

Bed  Narra. _ 

TantruUe,  or  Balacbacan 

Sacat 

Ipll 

Dongon..^ 

Sapa 

Balacat 

Maeaasin 

Oalantas 

Tindalo 

Amnsrols 

Acle 

Betto 

Bansalaffuin 

Palo  Maria 

Batltinan 

Aranga 

Bannyo 

Malugay — 

Mayapls 


Logs  per 

Spanish 

cubic  foot. 


TO 


.30-0.85 
.36-  .87 
.60-  .«5 
,80-  .00 
.65-1.00 
.70-  .80 
.75-1.00 
.3»-  .45 
.4(^  .75 
.7ft-  .85 
.Sth  .90 
.66-  .70 

.40 
.4(^  .75 
.65-1.20 
.7^-1.00 
.40-  .75 
.85-1.20 
.70-1.00 
.45-  .85 
.75-  .80 
.65-  .75 
.50r  .75 
.55-  .76 
.60-  .06 

.35 


Sawing  per 
1,000  English 
board  feet. 


M3 .00-16.00 
16.00-18.00 
16.00-18.00 
21.00-23.00 
21.00-23.00 
18.00-23.00 
16.00-23.00 
13.00-18.00 
15.00-18.00 
21.00-23.00 
88.0(MO.0O 
21.00-23.00 

18.00 
15.00-18.00 
13.00-15.00 
21.00-23.00 
18.00-21.00 
16.00-23.00 
88.00-40.00 

23.00 

18.00 
21.00-28.00 
21.00-23.00 
16.00-18.00 
16.00-23.00 

16.00 


Lumber  per 
1.000  English 
board  feet. 


P7O.0O-  00.00 
85.00-100.00 
08.00-140.00 
216.0O-a00.00 
160.00-200.00 
225.00-276.00 
250.00-^00.00 
85.00-120.00 
100.00-160.00 
180.00-226.00 
185.00-200.00 
140.00-220.50 
lOO.OO 
110.00-150.00 
180.00.200.00 
250.00-900.00 
110.00-150.00 
280.00-800.00 
250.00^800.00 
150.00-260.00 
140.00-160.00 
130.00-280.00 
150.00-160.00 
140.00-220.00 
06.00-180.00 
OO.OO 


The  Government  stompage  charges  In  the  provlnoes  where  large  stands  of  timbw  are  found 
range  from  $1  to  $6,  gold,  per  1,000  board  feet. 

Besides  those  in  Manila,  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  sawmills  scat- 
tered through  the  provinces.  Most  of  these  are  small,  with  capacities  ranging 
from  2,500  to  10,000  board  feet  per  day. 

The  operations  of  one  company  in  Negros  Occidental  are  more  extensive  tlian 
those  of  any  other  company  in  the  Islands.  It  is  operating  two  sawmills  on  a 
tract  of  69  square  miles,  60  square  miles  of  which  are  covered  with  an  unusually 
heavy  stand  of  timber,  averaging  about  32,000  board  feet  per  acre  of  merchant- 
able lumber.  The  smaller  mill  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1902  has  a 
capacity  of  20,000  board  feet  per  day  but  the  daily  cut  is  about  12.000  feet 
The  other  mill  which  has  recently  been  completed  Is  a  modem  band  mill  of  the 
best  type  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  board  feet  per  day  and  should  saw  at  least 
60,000  board  feet  per  day  when  a  mill  crew  has  been  trained.  The  trees 
known  by  the  Visayan  names  of  Balacbacan,  Mangachapuy,  and  Almon  are  being 
cut  principally;  the  first  two  are  sold  in  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  Manila  as  Balac- 
bacsLU  and  Red  Lauan.  Almon  has  the  market  name  of  White  Lauan.  This 
company  is  able  to  sell  Lauan  cheaper  than  other  lumbermen,  getting  about 
WO  per  1,000  board  feet  for  It  in  Manila.  The  company  logs  in  a  modern  man- 
ner with  donkey  engines  for  skidding  and  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  for  hauling 
the  logs  to  the  mills.  The  company  not  only  sells  lumber  in  the  principal  mar- 
kets of  the  Islands — Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  Manila — but  also  has  begun  exporting 
the  best  grades  to  the  United  States. 

Another  company  has  a  mill  located  on  the  Island  of  Basilan,  which  is  cutting 
about  6,000  board  feet  of  lumber  per  day.  This  lumber  is  marketed  in  Zam- 
boanga,  Hollo,  and  Cebu.  The  Zamboanga  prices  quoted  by  this  company  are 
as  follows: 
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Per  1,000  board  feet. 

Lumbayao P72. 00 

Ouljo 80.00 

Calantas  , 80. 00 

Yacal  140. 00 

Camagou  , flOO.  00 

Tlndalo   180. 00 

Ipll 1 180. 00 

Lauan _• 60. 00 

Narra -- 200. 00 

Planing,  ^7  extra  per  1,000  board  feet 

Another  company,  a  branch  of  a  Manila  milling  company,  has  recently  in- 
stalled in  Mindoro  a  circular-saw  mill  with  a  capacity  of  5,000  to  10,000  board 
feet  per  day.    The  lumber  is  shipped  to  Manila. 

Near  Baguio,  Benguet,  the  summer  capital  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there 
are  three  small  mills  sawing  Benguet  pine,  which  sells  in  Baguio  and  vicinity 
for  ^75  to  W5  per  1,000  board  feet  The  capacity  of  these  mills  ranges  from 
2,500  to  6,500  board  feet  per  day. 

A  small  mill  has  recently  been  installed  at  Gattaran,  Cagayan,  which  sup- 
plies Aparrl  and  the  towns  in  the  Cagayan  Valley  with  lumber.  This  mill 
charges  ^0.80  per  English  cubic  foot  for  first  group  timber  in  the  log,  and 
920  per  1,000  board  feet  for  sawing. 

About  2,500  board  feet  per  day  is  the  capacity  of  a  mill  wlilch  is  cutting 
Agoho  {Casuarina  equiaetifolia  Forts.)  almost  exclusively  at  San  Antonio,  in 
the  province  of  Tarlac.  This  is  put  on  the  market  at  Manila  for  nOO  per 
1,000  board  feet 

A  new  company  has  recently  received  a  timber  concession  in  the  Province  of 
Tayabas  and  is  now  erecting  a  sawmill  having  a  capacity  of  15,000  board  feet 
per  day. 

To  supply  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  timber  for  the  new  railroad  in  the 
Islands,  preparations  are  now  being  made  to  install  small  mills  at  several  places 
in  the  provinces. 

The  sawmills  at  present  oi>erating  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  nearly  com- 
pleted, are  as  follows: 


Location. 


Manila,  P.  I 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oadiz  and  Sagay,  Negros  Ocddeotal. 


Qattaran,  Cagayan 

Fellsen,  Lepanto-Bontoc.. 

Baguio,  Benguet 

Do — — 


Do 

Bayombong,  Nueva  Vlzcaya 

San  Antonio,  Tarlac 

Murcla.  Tarlac— - 

BoUano,  Pangaslnan 

Plnamalayan,  Mindoro 

Mamburao.  Mindoro 

Mangarin,  Mindoro ___ 

Golnayangan,  Tayabas 

Bagay  Gulf,  Ambos  Oamarines 

Tacloban.  Leyte 

Palompan.  Leyte 

Dumaguete,  Kegros  Oriental 

nollo.  Hollo 

Isabela,  Basllan  Island 

Zamboanga,  Moro 

Cotabato,  Moro 

Parang,  Moro — 

Marahul.  Moro 

Sibuguey  Bay,  Moro 


2.60a 

6.000 


Haximam 
daily  out 
INit  (board 
feet) 


80,000 
20,000 
90,000 
10.000 
10.000 
15,000 

00,000 

(•) 

1,600 
8,600 
8,600 
4,000 

2.i 


000 

6,000 
10,000 
15,000 
(•) 
8,000 
4.000 
8,500 
4,000 
0,000 

0,000 


PriDctpal  markets. 


Manfla. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Manna,  Oeba.  Doflo,  and 
New  York. 

Do. 
Local. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Local. 

Do. 
Manila. 
Local. 
Manila. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local. 

Oebu  and  local. 
Local. 
noUo. 

Zamboanga. 
Local. 
United  States  Army. 

Do. 

Do. 
Local  and  PhlUpplDa  rail- 
way. 


(•)  SmaU  mill. 
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PHILIPPnrE  WOODS. 

By  Fbed  W.  Foxworthy. 

[Extract  from  The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  C.  Botany,  October,  1907,  vol.  2,  No.  6.] 

L  IntroduotloiL. 

Much  misinfonnation  is  current  as  to  the  names  and  characteristics  of  our 
native  woods.  A  wood  is  often  variously  designated  in  the  same  or  in  differ- 
ent provinces  and  again,  several  different  Itinds  are  frequently  found  under  an 
identical  name,  for  example  molave  (Vitex  spp.)  has  more  than  forty  different 
names  in  the  Archipelago,  and  this  multiplicity  of  names  for  the  same  wood 
naturally  results  in  confusion  which  is  very  much  increased  when,  as  often 
happens,  the  same  name  applies  to  different  woods  in  different  localities.  This 
makes  it  very  eaE^y  for  the  unscrupulous  dealer  to  substitute  a  poor  quality  for 
a  better.  There  is  evident  need  of  some  quick  and  sure  way  of  Identifying  the 
woods  needed  for  furniture,  construction,  and  other  purposes,  and  therefore  it 
has  seemed  desirable  to  prepare  a  brief  guide  and  description  of  those  which 
are  found  in  commercial  quantities  in  the  Manila  market.  This  has  been  a  task 
of  some  difficulty,  because  of  their  large  number  and  the  unsteady  and  uncer- 
tain supply  of  any  one  species  at  any  given  time. 

There  are  about  sixty-five  commercial  woods  furnished  by  about  one  hundred 
species  which  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  in  Manila,  and  in  addition,  there 
are  several  times  as  many  which  may  occasionally  be  brought  here  in  small 
quantities,  so  that  the  resulting  complication  is  considerable.  It  follows  that 
the  chances  for  error  are  very  great;  so  that  this  paper  at  best  can  be  only 
preliminary  to  the  more  complete  work  Indicated  by  the  title. 

PREVIOUS    WORK. 

But  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  careful  study  of  the  native  woods ;  the 
literature  is  as  follows: 

ViDAL  Y  SoLER  (D.  DoMiNQo). — Manual  del  Maderero  en  Fllipinas  (1877),  and 
other  works  by  the  same  author. 

Scattered  notes  by  other  Spanish  authors. 
Foreman  (John).— The  Philippine  Islands.    London   (1899),  2d  edition,  367- 
373;  (1906),  3d  edition,  312-317. 
This  author  gives  notes  on  some  of  the  best-known  commercial  woods. 
Ahbrn,  George  P. — Important  Philippine  Woods.    Manila  (1901). 

This  is  a  compilation  of  notes  from  previous  writers.    This  book  brought 
together  what  had  been  written  of  the  Philippine  woods  before  1901. 
Gardner,  R. — Mechanical   Tests,  Properties,   and  Uses  of  Thirty   Philippine 

Woods.    Manila,  For,  Bur,  Bull,  (1906),  4,  2d  edition  (Aug.  1907). 
Whitford,  H.  N. — ^A  preliminary  Check-list  of  the  Philippine  Commercial  Tim- 
bers,   Manila,  For,  Bur,  Bull,  (1907),  7.     (-In  press.) 

The  last  two  publications  are  most  useful  at  the  present  time  and  they 
have  been  quoted  extensively  in  this  paper. 

scope  and  methods  of  the  present  work. 

In  this  paper  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  give:  1.  A  general  and  technical 
discua^on  of  wood.  2.  A  key  to  the  common  commercial  woods.  3.  Short 
notes  on  the  structure,  appearance,  common  names,  range,  and  usefulness  of 
individual  species.    4.  A  very  complete  index. 

Botanical  material  has  furnished  the  starting  point  in  correlating  the  name 
and  wood  which  should  go  together;  the  botanical  determination  being  made 
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from  herbarinro  material  taken  from'  the  same  tree  as  is  the  wood  specimen ; 
when  the  scientific  name  has  been  fixed  and  the  structure  studied,  the  wood  is 
compared  with  commercial  material  until  the  latter  can  be  determined  definitely 
under  its  different  names.  Sections,  whenever  necessary,  and  as  many  as  were 
necessary,  have  been  made  to  determine  doubtful  points  of  structure. 

The  usefulness  of  this  paper  should  consist  In  the  ready  classification  of  the 
commoner  native  woods ;  in  the  better  understandhig  of  their  uses ;  in  the  find- 
ing of  new  applications  for  them  and  in  discovering  the  relationships  •xistlng 
between  the  woods  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  the  ones  already  mentioned,  the  following  sources  of  informa- 
tion, have  been  used : 

Roth  and  Femow.  Timber.  Bui.  Bur.  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Dept  of  Agri- 
culture (1895),  10. 

Oamhle,  J.  8,    A  Manual  of  Indian  Timbers.    London  (1902). 

Janssoniua,  JET.  H,    Mikrographie  des  Holzee.    Leiden  (1906). 

Each  of  the  American  foresters  of  the  Philippine  Forest  Service  has  aided 
the  writer  with  material  and  observations.  Special  acknowledgments,  how- 
ever, are  due  Dr.  H.  N.  Whitford  and  H.  M.  Curran,  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry, 
for  their  constantly  helpful  observations  and  the  large  amount  of  material 
furnished  by  them  for  the  study  of  different  woods.  The  field  notes  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Hillsman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  have  also  been  of  service. 

n.  General  Disonssion. 

1.    STRUCTURE. 

(a)  Oro88  Morpholootf  of  Wood. 

CT.AS8BS  OF  WOOD. — ^All  woody  plants  may  be  grouped  according  to  their  stem 
structure  and  botanical  relationships  as  Pteridophytea,  Monocotyledons  (Bndo- 
gens),  and  Exogens. 

Pteridophytes, — ^The  hard  tissue  is  scattered  in  large,  irregular  bundles 
through  the  stem;  the  latter  is  uneven,  being  made  up  of  soft  and  very  hard 
material.  Tree  ferns  are  included  in  this  class ;  they  do  not  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  trunks  of  certain  species  are  used  locally  in  Benguet  and  elsewhere 
in  northern  Luzon  as  posts  for  houses. 

Monocotyledons  or  Endogens, — The  wood  is  composed  of  scattered,  small 
bundles  of  hard,  woody  tissue,  the  interspaces  being  filled  with  soft  tissue.  This 
group  includes  the  hamhooa,  palms,  pandans,  etc. 

Bamboos, — No  work  on  the  woods  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  com- 
plete without  some  mention  being  made  of  the  bamboos  which  furnish  so  large 
a  part  of  the  structural  materials  of  the  Archipelago.  Several  dlffer^it  species 
are  used,  but  they  all  agree  In  having  the  peculiar  monocotyledonous  structure 
already  described,  modified  by  the  stem  being  hollow  and  Jointed.  They  also 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  silica. 

The  palms  do  not  have  jointed  stems  and  are  not  hollow,  but  the  central  part 
of  the  stem  is  usually  very  soft  and  brittle.  From  the  outer  part,  which  is  very 
hard  and  which  will  take  a  high  polish,  canes,  bows,  and  other  articles  are  made. 
Palma  brava  {Livistana  spp.)  and  the  cocoanut  palm  {Cocos  nucifera  L.)  are 
the  ones  most  used.  Some  palm  stems  are  also  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
small  ornamental  pillars,  where  the  top  and  bottom  are  not  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  where  the  defective  nature  of  the  inner  part  of  the  stem  is  not  dis- 
played. Palms  are  also  to  some  extent  used  for  flooring  and  for  comer  posts 
of  houses. 

The  hejucos  and  rattans  (Calamus,  Daemonorops)  also  being  in  this  group, 
but  as  they  occur  in  such  small  dimensions  they  are  not  considered  in  this 
paper. 

The  pandans  or  screw  pines  (Pandanus  spp.)  are  widely  distributed  through- 
out the  Archipelago.  They  are  from  a  number  of  different  species  of  the  genus 
Pandanus. 

The  outer  part  of  the  stem  of  the  Pandanus  is  usually  very  hard.  I  do  not 
know  of  its  commercial  use  here,  but  in  some  Pacific  islands  It  furnishes  an 
ornamental  wood  similar  in  texture,  but  inferior  in  finish,  to  that  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  {Cocos  nucifera  L.)  and  palma  brava  (Livistona  spp.). 

Exogens, — The  remainder  of  our  woody  plants  may  be  grouped  together  as 
Ewogens;  that  is,  the  stem  consists  of  a  woody  cylinder  which  grows  in  diamet^ 
by  the  addition  of  concentric  layers  about  the  wood  already  formed ;  there  are 
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two  great  groups;  the  Oymnosperms,  or  Conifers,  and  the  AngiospermSy  or 
broad-leaved  plants.    These  may  be  distinguished  as  follows : 

Oon</er5.~Wood,  except  in  the  first  layer  about  the  pith,  containing  no  ves- 
sels; that  is,  nonporous;  exceedingly  regular  in  structure.  There  are  U  num- 
ber of  Conifers  native  to  the  Islands,  but  they  are  scattered  in  small  patches  or 
in  almost  Inaccessible  places  on  the  mountains.  The  only  native  Conifer  that 
is  cut  at  all  for  timber  i»  the  Benguet  pine  {Pinus  insularia  Endl.)  and  it 
scarcely  comes  into  the  Manila  market  at  all.  However,  a  large  amount  of 
coniferous  wood  is  imported;  nearly  all  of  this  is  California  redwood  or  Ore- 
gon pine,  although  an  occasional  piece  of  coniferous  timber  from  Australia, 
Japan,  or  China  is  encountered. 

Angioaperms, — The  remaining  group,  the  broad-leaved  trees,  furnishes  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Philippine  wood  found  in  the  lumber  yards,  and  further  dis- 
cussion will  apply  to  woodis  of  this  group  unless  otherwise  indicated.  •» 

PABTS  or  THE   STEM. 

Pith,  woody  and  hark, — In  examining  the  end  of  a  log,  three  distinct  areas ' 
are  seen;  namely,  a  small,  central  portion,  the  pith,  made  up  of  soft  tissue; 
an  outside,  more  or  less  corky  covering,  the  bark,  for  purposes  of  protection; 
and,  the  wood,  which  Is  the  hard  tissue  making  up  the  greater  part  of  the  log 
and  extending  from  bark  to  pith. 

The  pith  Is  usually  of  very  small  diameter;  It  Is  rarely,  as  In  Malapapaya 
{Poly ados  nodosa  Seem.),  greater  than  one  centimeter.  This  fact  Is  of  im- 
portance because  the  pith  Is  an  element  of  weakness  In  the  wood. 

Saptcood  and  heariwood, — The  outer  part  of  the  log  Is  often  of  a  much 
lighter  color,  less  In  specific  gravity  and  much  softer  than  the  center.  The 
distinct,  central  part  of  the  log  Is  Imown  as  the  heartwood  and  this  outer  por- 
tion Is  termed  the  sapwood.  Many  woods  do  not  show  any  heartwood.  The 
relative  amount  of  sap-  and  heart-wood  is  very  variable  according  to  the  in- 
dividual tree,  the  age  and  the  part  of  the  tree  from  which  It  Is  taken. 

Pith-rays. — Radiating  from  the  pith  to  the  bark  are  connecting  lines  of 
soft  tissue,  the  medullary  or  pith-rays.  These  are  among  the  most  Important 
characteristics  to  be  observed  In  the  structure  of  a  wood,  since  they  have 
an  Intimate  connection  with  both  the  strength  and  beauty.  They  differ  in 
size  In  different  woods,  being  very  large  and  distinct  In  some,  as  for  example 
in  teluto  {Pterocymhium  tinctorivm  Merr.),  catmon  (Dillenia  spp.),  etc.,  and, 
in  others,  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass, 
as  In  acle  (Pithecolobium  acle  (Blco.)  Vid.),  betis  (Illipe  betis  (Blco.)  Merr.), 
camagon  {Diospyros  spp.),  or  banaba  {Lagerstroemia  spcciosa  (L.)  Pers.). 
The  pith-rays  may  be  all  of  the  same  size  In  the  same  tree,  or  there  may  be 
some  large  ones  (the  primary  pith-rays)  running  from  pith  to  bark,  and  some 
finer  (secondary  rays)  starting  beyond  the  pith.  Compound  pith-rays,  where 
several  are  crowded  together,  may  also  occur.  Pith-rays  may  take  father  a 
crooked  or  a  straight  course  from  the  pith  to  the  bark,  but  If  curved,  they 
usually  are  not  abruptly  so.  The  height  of  pith-rays  Is  variable ;  they  may  be 
so  short  as  scarcely  to  appear  to  have  this  dimension,  or  again  It  may  be  quite 
appreciable. 

Qrovjth  rings, — ^The  wood  Is  formed  In  layers  about  the  pith ;  and  these  may 
be  formed  only  during  certain  seasons,  the  tree  resting  the  remainder  of  the 
time.  Where  this  Is  the  case,  each  period  of  growth  produces  a  ring  about  the 
pith.  These  rings  are  found  In  nearly  all  woods  of  temperate  regions  and  In 
some  of  those  of  the  Tropics.  Where  but  one  of  them  Is  formed  during  the  year, 
It  Is  called  an  annual  ring,  but  manifestly,  this  name  is  not  suitable  for  use  with 
our  woods,  since  we  do  not  know  whether  one  year  sees  the  growth  of  one  or  of 
several.  Consequently,  the  term  annular,  or  seasonal  growth  rings  has  seemed 
preferable  and  will  be  used  In  this  paper. 

Seasonal  rings  seem  to  be  characteristic  of  some  of  our  woods  only.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  same  species  may  have  them  when  grown  under  one  set  of 
conditions  and  not  under  different  ones.  It  also  appears  that  many  trees  ex- 
hibit rings  of  seasonal  growth  when  they  are  young  but  not  afterwards.  We 
have  begun,  ih  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  a  series  of  observa- 
tions on  the  manner  and  rate  of  formation  of  growth  rings,  but  It  will  neces- 
sarily be  some  years  before  any  safe  general  conclusions  can  be  reached. 

Distinct  seasonal  rings  seem  to  be  of  constant  occurrence  In  narra  {Ptero- 
carpus  spp.),  banaba  {Lagerstroemia  speciosa  (L.)  Pers.),  calantas  {Toona 
spp.),  ipil   {Intsia  spp.),  supa    {Sindora  supa  Merr.),  molave   {Vitew  i^p.), 
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and  several  other  woods,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  considerably  greater  number 
where  they  are  not  so. 

False  seasonal  rings, — ^A  number  of  woods  show  distinct,  concentric  lines 
bearing  a  strong,  superficial  resemblance  to  seasonal  rings.  These  false  rings 
may  be  caused  by  lines  of  soft  tissue,  as  is  the  case  in  dita  (Alstonia  scholaris 
R.  Br.)  and  palo  maria  {Oalophyllum  spp.),  where  they  are  so  close  together 
as  to  make  it  unlikely  that  they  will  often  b^  mistaken.  Lines  of  whitisb 
resin-canals  oftoi  give  the  appearance  of  seasonal  rhigs  in  lauan  {S?wrea  spp.), 
apitong  {Dipterocarpus  spp.),  yacal  (Hopea  spp.),  guijo  {Shorea  guiso  Bl.), 
etc.  These  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  true  seasonal  rings  by  their 
irregularity  of  occurrence  and  by  the  fact  that  they  usually  fade  out  before 
completely  encircling  the  log,  and  where  they  are  numerous  some  of  them  can 
usually  be  seen  to  do  this  even  in  a  small  piece. 

VesselSi — Fine,  tubular  passageways  are  found  in  all  of  these  woods;  hi 
observing  the  end  view  of  the  log  they  appear  as  pores  or  sieve-like  openings. 

Concentric  lines  of  soft  tissue  are  found  in  some  woods.    These  may  be  fine  or 

'coarse,  wavy,  brok&i,  or  straight.    They  are  of  very  constant  occurrence  and 

serve  clearly  to  delimit  certain  groups.    The  size,  number,  and  arrangement  of 

the  vessels  as  well  as  the  relation  of  the  soft  tissue  and  vessels'  to  each  other 

and  to  the  pith-rays  is  very  important 

FLAKES    OF    SECTION. 

Each  wood  should  be  observed  in  the  following  three  planes  of  section : 

Cross  section. — Any  section  directly  across  the  stem  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  growth;  in  this  the  pith-rays  appears  as  long  lines  from  pith  to 
bark. 

Tangential  section  or  slab  cut, — ^Any  longitudinal  section  parallel  to  the  bark 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  pith-rays.  This  is  the  one  used  in  making  ordinary, 
cheap  planking,  and  it  shows  what  is  known  as  the  cat-faced  or  bastard  grain. 
In  this  plane  of  section  the  vessels  appear  as  long  lines  through  the  wood  and 
the  pith-rays  are  seen  in  end  view. 

Radial  section, — ^Any  longitudinal  section  parallel  to  the  pith-rays.  Here  the 
pith-rays  appear  as  flat,  expanded  surfaces  and  the  vessels  as  long  lines;  the 
timber  so  cut  is  known  as  quartered  or  rlft-sawed,  and  has  the  beautiful  silver 
grain  which  is  familiar  to  most  users  of  wood.  This  is  the  best  method  of  cut- 
ting to  secure  the  maximum  of  beauty  and  strength,  but  the  tangential  cut  is 
much  the  easier  to  make,  as  It  necessitates  less  handling  and  involves  less 
waste ;  however,  it  gives  an  inferior  timber. 


This  is  the  figure  presented  by  the  structure  of  the  wood.  It  is  fine  or 
coarse,  straight  or  crooked,  according  as  the  elements  of  the  wood  are  coarse 
or  fine,  crowded  or  loosely  put  together,  straight  or  twisted.  The  best  grain 
of  the  wood  is  brought  out  by  careful  attention  to  the  cutting.  The  occurrence 
of  a  knot  or  branch,  an  irregularity  in  the  trunk  or  root,  or  some  local  imper- 
fection in  the  wood,  may  produce  a  regional  modification  of  the  grain,  causing 
what  is  known  as  curly,  or  bird*s-eye  grain,  or  burl.  Specimens  diowing  the 
latter  are  at  times  very  pretty  and  are  much  prized  for  certain  classes  of 
furniture  One  of  the  best-known  modifications  of  the  grain  is  found  in  the 
large  buttresses  or  buttress  roots  of  some  of  our  trees;  some  of  .these  are  of 
sufficient  size  to  furnish  single-piece  table  tops.  Narra  (Pterocarpus  spp.)  is 
probably  the  most  widely  known  for  this  purpose,  but  we  have  a  number  of 
different  trees  showing  this  habit  Tindalo  (Pahudia  rhomhoidea  Prain),  palo 
maria  {Calophyllum  spp.),  tanguUe  (Shorea  polysperma  (Blco.)  Merr.). 
calantas  (Toona  spp.)  may  be  mentioned  among  the  trees  showing  the  fancy 
burl  or  bird's-eye  grain. 

Spiral  grain, — ^A  tree  in  growing  often  takes  a  spiral  direction  as 
indicated  by  the  twistings  of  the  bark;  this  gives  the  grain  a  spiral  twist 
and  the  wood,  in  splitthig,  shows  a  series  of  fiutings.  A  moderately  pronounced 
spiral  or  twisted  grain  is  evident  in  a  number  of  our  woods  which  show  a 
resistance  to  smoothing  in  planing  and  working.  When  planed  in  one  dhrectlon, 
portions  of  the  surface  are  smoothed  and  certain  others  are  roughened,  and 
when  the  operation  is  reversed,  the  smooth  surface  becomes  roughened  as  the 
rough  surface  is  smoothed.  This  irregularity  of  grain  is  ott&i  noticed  in 
amuguls  {Koordersiodendron  pinnatwn  Bngl.),  lauan  (Shorea  spp.),  goijo 
{Shorea  guiso  Bl.)  and  mayapis  (Anisoptera  spp.). 
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(&)  Minute  Anatomy, 

Elements. — The  elements  making  up  wood  are,  vessels  or  trachese,  trachelds, 
wood-fibers,  pith-ray  cells,  and  wood  parenchyma  cells. 

TrachecB,  vessels,  or  pores  are  long  tubes  extending  through  the  wood  for 
some  distance.  Their  size,  arrangement  in  rows  or  scattering,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  other  elements  are  of  great  importance  in  the  classification  of  woods. 
Large  vessels  are  found  in  calantas  {Toona  spp.),  lauan  (Shorea  spp.),  and 
batitinan  {Lagerstroemia  batitinan  Vid.)  ;  very  small  ones  in  bolongeta  {Dio- 
spyros  spp.),  calamansanay  and  mancono  {Xanthostemon  verdugonianus 
Naves). 

Wood-fibers, — ^These  are  long  and  slender,  thick-walled  cells,  containing  lignln 
in  their  walls.  Their  abundance  and  the  thickness  of  their  walls  is  usually  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  weight  and  hardness  of  the  wood. 

Tracheids, — ^These  are  elongated,  tapering  cells,  not  so  thick-walled  as  the 
wood-fibers,  of  relatively  greater  diameter,  with  walls  more  pitted  and  shorter. 

Pith-ray  cells, — ^These  are  short,  prismatic,  thin-walled  cells  containing  starch 
grains,  resin,  or  other  deposits;  they  are  nearly  always  with  their  long  axes 
horizontal. 

Wood  parenchyma. — This  is  formed  by  thin-walled,  prismatic  cells,  with 
starch  or  other  Inclusions.  The  cells  are  scattered  with  more  or  less  regu- 
larity through  the  wood;  the  long  axes  being  vertical.  The  wood  parenchyma 
in  some  woods  is  arranged  in  fine,  concentric  or  wavy,  broken  lines.  These  are 
usually  of  a  lighter  color  than  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Pith-rays, — ^These  are  usually  made  up  of  unlignified  cells  and  extend  in  a 
radial  direction. 

Resin^canals, — These  are  passages  lined  with  thin- walled  cells  which  secrete 
a  resin  which  is  often  found  exuding  from  the  cells  into  the  central  passage,  or 
completely  filling  it.  Resin-canals  are  found- in  but  few  of  our  woods;  for  ex- 
ample, Benguet  pine  (Pinus  insularis  Ekidl.),  lauan  (Shorea  spp.),  apitong 
(Dipterocarpus  spp.),  yacal  {Hopea  spp.),  tanguile  {Shorea  polysperma  (Blco.) 
Merr.),  guijo  (Shorea  guiso  BL),  mangachapuy  {Hopea  acminata  Merr.), 
mayapis  {Anisoptera  spp.). 

Deposits  in  vessels,  etc. — The  nature  and  color  of  the  deposits  in  the  vessels 
of  certain  woods  is  a  disthictive  character.  Thus  Ipil  {Intsia  spp.)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  sulphur-yellow  deposits  in  its  vessels;  acle  {Pithecolobium 
acle  (Blco.)  Vid.)  and  catmon  {Dillenia  spp.)  by  white  ones;  lumbayao,  calantas 
(Toona  spp.),  and  duguan  (Knema  and  Myristica  spp.)  by  red  deposits;  ebony, 
camagon  (Diospyros  spp.),  and  bolongeta  by  the  very  dense,  black  deposits  in 
all  of  the  wood  elements  of  the  heartwood;  palo  maria  (Calophyllum  spp.), 
betis  (Illipe  betis  (Blco.)  Merr.),  and  bansalaguin  (Mimusops  elengi  L.)  have 
pale-yellowish  deposits  in  the  vessels. 

2.   PHYSICAL   AND   CHEMICAL  PBOPEBTIES  OF    WOOD.  ^ 

PHYSICAL    PROPERTIES. 

Color. — The  heart-  and  the  sap-wood  are  often  very  widely  different  in  color. 
Usually,  the  former  is  very  much  darker  than  the  latter  and  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  two  is  often  very  distinct.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
agoho  (Casuarina  equisetifolia  Forst.)  the  heart  is  only  different  in  degree 
from  the  sap,  being  only  a  few  shades  darker  in  color  and  showing  a  gradual 
change  from  sap-  to -heart-wood.  In  other  instances  there  is  no  heartwoda,  the 
color  being  the  same  throughout;  examples  are  dita  (Alstonia  scholaris  R.  Br.) 
and  lanete  (Wrightia  spp.). 

There  is  usually  some  range  of  color  within  a  species,  but  still  not  so  much 
as  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  the  characteristic  color.  However,  In  some 
species  there  is  the  greatest  latitude  of  variability.  In  narra  (Pterocarpus 
spp.),  for  Instance,  three  colors  of  wood,  respectively  known  as  white,  yellow, 
and  red  narra,  seem  to  be  obtained  from  the  same  species. 

Color  may  be  due  to  deposits  in  vessels,  parenchyma  and  pith-ray  cells,  or  to 
the  presence  of  some  pigment  in  all  the  elements  of  the  wood.  In  calantas 
(Toona  spp.),  the  elements  all  contain  a  certain  amount  of  pigment  and  there 
is  also  the  red-colored  substance  In  the  vessels.  The  black  color  of  camagon 
(Diospyros  spp.),  bolongeta  (Diospyros  spp.),  and  ebony  (Maba  buxifolia 
Pers.  and  Diospyros  spp.)  Is  caused  by  a  compound  of  tannic  acid  which  fills 
all  the  elements  of  the  heartwood. 
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Odor, — Certain  woods  are  recognizable  \>y  their  disagreeable  odor,  as,  f6r 
example,  cupang  (Parkia  roxburghii  Don.)  and  Bugenia  ^>.  Galantas  {Toona 
spp.)  has  an  odor  resembling  that  of  cedar;  narra  {Fterocarpus  spp.),  a 
sweetish  cedary,  and  teak  (Tectona  grandis  L.  f.)  a  distinctly  aromatic  odor. 
Others  of  our  woods  have  their  peculiar  odors,  which,  though  fainter  and  diffi- 
cult of  description,  are  yet  distinctive. 

Taste. — A  numl)er  of  our  woods  may  be  recognised  by  their  bitter  taste; 
among  these  are  anubing  {Artocarpus  spp.),  batino  {AUUmia  macrophpUa 
Wall.)*  hetlB  {Illipe  hetis  (Blco.)  Merr.),  bansalaguin  {Mimusops  elengi  L.), 
dita  {AUtonia  scholaris  R.  Br.),  and  yacal  {Hopea  spp.). 

Weight  and  specific  gravity. — We  have  quite  a  large  number  of  heavy  woods, 
although  perhaps  not  so  large  a  proportion  as  is  found  in  some  other  tropical 
countries.  I  have  classified  our  woods  as  very  heavy,  heavy,  moderately  heavy, 
and  light,  following  the  classification  used  by  Gardner.*  We  have  many  woods 
which  when  green  will  sink  in  water,  but  the  number  of  these  which  has  a 
greater  specific  gravity  than  water  when  dry  is  relatively  small.  Tlie  following 
table  gives  a  list  of  Philippine  and  American  commercial  woods,  with  tbeir 
weight  and  specific  gravity  so  far  as  Imown. 

The  heavy  woods  which  are  italicised  frequently  come  into  the  "  very  heavy  " 
class. 

Comparative  weights  of  Philippine  and  American  woods. 

PHILIPPINS    WOODS. 


Very  heavy. 

Heavy. 

Moderately  heavy. 

Ligfat. 

8p.  jrr..  0.90  or  more. 

8p.  gr.,  0.7D-0JX). 

8p.  gr.,  0Ji<H).70L 

8p.  £T.,OJOorlen. 

Welffht.— Metric  sys- 

Weight.—Metric  sys- 

Weight.—Metric  sys- 

Weight.—Metric  sys- 

tem,  900  Iclloa   or 

tem,  700-000  kiloe 

tem,  60&-700  kUoi 

tem,  600  kllot  or 

more  per  cu.  m.; 

percu.  m.;  English 

per  cu.  m.;  English 

less    per   cu.    m.; 

Eoglisb  system.  56 

system.   44-M  lbs. 

system.  81-14  lbs. 

En^ish  system,  81 

lbs.   or  more    per 

percu.  ft.;  Spanish 

percu.  ft.;  Spanisb 

Ibi.  or  lesa  per  cu. 

cu.    ft.;     Spanisb 

fyitem.  8»-i2  Um. 

system.  »-^  lbs. 

ft.;    Spaniah  sys- 

system, 42  lbs.  or 

uvea.  ft. 

percu.  ft. 

tem.  23  Iba.  or  less 

more  per  co.  ft. 

per  CO.  ft. 
Lauan.* 

Mancono.^ 

Narra. » 

Duflgon-Iate.<' 

Acle.» 

BatteoUn. 

Ebony. 

Molave.* 

Teak.' 

Oalantaa.* 

Oamaffon. 

Yaeal.^ 

GuUo.» 

Mayapis.» 

BoloDffeta. 

TIndalo.* 

Apitong.» 

Bedlaaan.* 

Betit.^ 

Amuguls.  * 

Bansalaatiin.^ 

Paloroaria.* 

Oupang.> 

Supa.* 

Banaba. 

Tsiuto. 

Macaasin.* 

Bancal.* 

Malapapaya. 

Batltlnan.» 

Anubing. 

ArtLuga.^ 

Tamayuan. 

SasalU.^ 

8acat.» 

Liusin.^ 

Malaaantol.» 

TQcan-calao. 

Balacat.» 

Alupag. 

Malugay.» 

Catmon.* 

Banuyo.* 

* 

Agoho.^ 

Tangiiile.* 

Oalamansanay. 

Lanele. 

Mangachapuy.* 

Duguan. 

Batete. 

Santol." 

Lanotan.» 

Nato. 

Dallnal. 

Oalumpit. 

Tallsay." 

Ballnhaaay. 

Lumbayao.  * 

Batino. 

•Bur.  For.  Bull..  ManHa  (1907),  4.  51. 

^The  specific  gravity  of  these  woods  was  obtained  from  tests  made  In  Manila. 

<' These  woods  were  grouped  by  data  found  In  Gamble's  Manual  of  Indian  Tlmbera. 
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Comparative  weights  of  Philippine  and  American  woods — Ck>ntinued. 


AMmiCiLN  WOODS.* 


Hkkory. 

Ash. 

White  cedar. 

White  oak. 

White  dm. 

White  pine. 

Bed  oak. 

Sweet  gum. 

White  spmoe. 

X^BISIOUIIOO  . 

Hard  pine. 

Bald  cypress. 

Oflaffe  oranca. 

Cherry. 

Bed  cedar. 

Black  locust. 

Birch. 

Hemlock. 

Hackbany. 
Bine  beech. 

^SSTut. 

Bedwood. 
Oregon  pine. 

Soargmn. 

BasBWOod. 

Ooffeetree. 

Ohestnat. 

Honey  loeoat. 

Butternut. 

Tamarack. 

Tulip. 

Dooelas  spmoe. 

Catalpa. 

Western  hemlock. 

Buckle. 

Soft  maple. 

Poplar. 

Sycamore. 

Wfflow. 

Sassafras. 

Molberry. 

•The  classification  of  American  woods  was  taken  from  Roth's  Bull.  Timber^  U.  S. 
Bur.  of  Forestry  (1895),  iO. 

Resonance. — ^We  have  no  commeFcial  wood  In  the  islands  which  is  suitable 
for  making  good  sounding  boards.  Imported  coniferous  wood  is  usually  used 
for  this  purpose  in  guitars  and  other  stringed  instruments  of  local  manufacture, 
the  backs  and  sides  of  the  instrum^its  being  made  of  lanotan  iBomJ>ycidendron 
campylosiphon  (Tcsb.)  F.  Vill.),  lanca  {Artocarpus  integrifolia  L.  f.)  or  other 
even-grained  ornamental  woods. 

Moisture  content,  shrinkage,  seasoning, — ^Wood  is  much  heavier  when  green 
than  when  dry,  because  of  the  large  amount  of  water  which  it  contains;  air- 
dry  it  still  holds  8  to  10  per  cent  of  moisture  and  even  when  It  is  kiln-dried 
there  is  usually  some  water  left  In  it  It  is  exceedingly  hygroscopic;  a  pieqe 
which  has  been  very  thoroughly  dried  will,  if  placed-  in  a  moist  place,  take 
up  enough  water  to  equalize  its  moisture  content  with  tliat  of  the  surrounding 
air.  This  capacity  for  taking  up  water  is  responsible  for  the  swelling  and 
warping  of  timber.  The  loss  of  water  from  the  wood  causes  shrinkage  and 
where  this  is  uneven,  checking. 

Seasoning, — The  process  by  which  water  is  gradually  removed  from  wood  is 
known  as  seasoning.  In  seasoning,  certain  chemical  and  physical  changes  take 
place  which  render  the  wood  stronger,  more  durable,  and  usually  harder  and 
heavier.  The  nature  of  these  changes  Is  rather  imperfectly  understood,  but 
it  seems  probable  that  certain  materials  contained  in  the  pith-ray  and  wood 
parenchyma  cells  become  changed  into  tannins,  resins,  and  other  substances 
which  have  a  preservative  and  strengthening  effect  When  properly  seasoned 
a  wood  is  always  stronger  than  it  is  when  unseasoned.  There  may  be  several 
kinds  of  seasoning,  as  follows: 

"Natural  seasoning  talcing  place  in  the  tree, — ^This  results  in  the  formation  of 
heartwood  by  the  means  idready  indicated.  A  loss  of  water  occurs  simultane- 
ously with  the  chemical  change  taking  place,  and  the  deposit  of  certain  sub- 
stances in  the  cells  more  than  counterbalances  the  loss  in  weight,  so  that  the 
heartwood  is  specifically  heavier,  although  lower  in  moisture  content,  than  the 
sapwood.  This  change  from  sap-  to  heart-wood  is  very  important  in  considering 
the  value  of  a  timber.  Sapwood  seems  incapable  of  equaling  heartwood,  no 
matter  how  carefully  it  may  be  handled  after  leaving  the  tree. 

Artificial  seasoning, — In  the  standing  tree:  In  some  cases,  as  for  instance  in 
the  teak  forests  in  India,  the  tree  is  girdled  and  then  left  on  the  stump  for  a 
year  or  more  before  being  cut.  It  is  claimed  that  the  disadvantages  of  this 
method  are  that  the  resulting  wood  is  more  brittle  than  it  if  it  seasoned  in  the 
usual  way,  and  moreover,  during  the  process  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  burrowing  insects.  To  offset  this  there  is  the  advantage  of  rapid  seasoning, 
with  but  little  checking.    For  some  species  this  is  probably  the  best  method. 

In  the  log:  Material  left  to  season  in  the  log  usually  becomes  noticeably 
checked.  Rapid  seasoning  is  most  safely  accomplished  in  pieces  of  small  dimen- 
sions. 

By  air-drying:  The  greater  part  of  our  material  is  air-dried — that  is,  seasoned 
by  standing  in  piles  of  lumber  exposed  to  the  air.  If  properly  piled,  the  process 
will  proceed  at  a  fairly  rapid  rate  and  the  checking  will  be  very  slight.  The 
pile  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  air  can  reach  the  wood  from  all  sides. 
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By  kiln-drping:  This  is  accomplidied  l^  means  of  a  controlled  sapply  of 
artificial  beat.  ^In-drylDg  is  resorted  to  whenerer  it  is  desired  to  reduce  the 
percentage  of  moisture  below  tbat  of  air-dry  wood  or  wbenever  especially  rapid 
seasoning  is  required.  If  tbe  operation  is  carefoUy  performed,  tbe  wood  is 
seasoned  with  a  minimum  amount  of  cbecking ;  it  is  made  stronger  and  is  less 
liable  to  decay.  Of  course,  kiln-dried  wood  will  take  up  moisture  from  tbe  air, 
but  it  will  not  absorb  it  in  as  great  quantity  or  as  rapidly  as  the  air-dried 
material;  therefore,  it  actually  remains  dri&r  than  wood  whi<^  has  been  sea- 
soned in  tbe  air.  The  best  results  are  obtained  by  prolonged  and  earful  air- 
drying,  followed  by  kiln-drying.  If  properly  handled,  wood  is  always  imi^oTed 
by  being  kiln-dried.  Unfortunately,  the  process  is  not  as  much  practiced  with 
the  native  woods  as  it  should  be. 

SeasotUnff  in  fluids:  Timbers  sometimes  are  submerged  in  sea  wat^  for  years 
before  being  dried,  additional  strength  and  durability  apparently  being  given 
to  them.  For  many  years  this  has  been  the  process  with  oak  used  for  ship- 
building in  E^ngland.  Of  course  this  method  of  seasoning  can  only  be  employed 
where  the  material  can  be  so  submerged  as  to  be  free  from  teredo  attack.  Tim- 
bers occasionally  are  encountered  which  have  had  a  part  of  th^r  seasoning  in 
fresh  water  or  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  streams  or  lakes,  an 
example  being  the  swamp  cypress  logs  which  are  raised  from  the  mud  of  rivers 
and  bayous  in  the  southern  United  States,  after  having  lain  there  for  many 
years. 

Small  pieces  of  woods  for  certain  purposes  are  seasoned  in  oil  or  other  fluids. 
All  these  methods  of  submerging  woods  during  seasoning  have  the  very  great 
advantage  that  the  process  is  thereby  made  a  very  gradual  and  uniform  one, 
checking  being  reduced  to  a  minimum.  However,  these  methods  are  suited  only 
to  special  cases. 

Heating  power, — ^This  varies  the  content  of  cartwn  and  contained  resins,  oils, 
etc.    Our  best  firewoods  are  usually  those  with  very  thick,  dense  cell-walls. 

CHSmCAL   PBOPEBTIBS. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  treat  of  the  chemical  composition  of  wood  or 
of  its  behavior  under  any  but  the  simplest  reagents.  However,  there  are  a  few 
very  simple  tests  which  may  aid  in  the  determination  of  particular  woods  and 
these  are  included  here : 

Molave  {Vitex  spp.)  turns  to  a  bright  greenish-yellow  when  treated  with  an 
alkaline  solution;  narra  (Pterocarpus  spp.)  gives  a  fluorescent,  blue  color  to 
water;  betis  (Illipe  betis  (BIco.)  Merr.)  or  bansalaguin  {Mimusops  elcngi  L.) 
will  form  a  lather  if  the  surface  of  the  wood  be  rubbed  with  water  or  saliva ; 
calumpit  {Terminalia  edutis  Blco.),  dalinsl  {T.  pellttcida  Presl.),  sacat  {T, 
nitens  Presl.),  or  talisay  (T.  catappa  L.)  will  color  water  a  dirty,  straw-yellow; 
catmon  {DUlenia  spp.)  causes  water  to  become  pale  red. 

Others  of  our  woods  will  doubtless  also  be  found  to  give  distinct  reactions 
with  simple  reagents.* 

3.   DUBABILITY   AND    DECAY. 

Fungi  and  bacteria, — ^These  grow  abundantly  in  warm  and  moist  situations. 
Wood  which  is  partly  submerged,  or  in  contact  with  the  ground,  is  most  subject 
to  the  attack  of  these  organisms,  a  continual  supply  of  moisture  favoring  their 
development.  Piling,  railroad  ties,  and  portions  of  buildings  in  contact  with 
tbe  ground  give  the  best  illustrations  of  destruction  by  these  means,  but  while 
wood  is  always  liable  to  damage  from  these  causes,  they  are  not  the  most 
serious  considerations  In  this  climate. 

Beetles, — Woods  frequently  are  encountered  which  are  completely  riddled 
by  the  burrows  of  wood-boring  beetles;  these  extend  in  all  directions  and  v«7 
perceptibly  weaken  the  wood.  The  presence  of  beetles  is  indicated  by  the  open 
burrows  or  by  fine  wood  dust  pushed  out  from  them.  It  is  said  that  no  woods 
ore  entirely  immune  from  beetle  attack.  In  the  very  hard  woods,  however,  it 
is  usually  only  the  sapwood  which  is  affected.  Logs  left  in  the  forest  or  piled 
with  beetle-eaten  material  are  most  subject  to  attack.  Certain  woods,  such  os 
« . — _ — ^ — . — — _ 

«  A  discussion  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  wood  is  given  in  Timber,  Bull.  10,  U.  8. 
Bur.  For.,  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  Philippine  woods  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Gardner,  Bull.  For.  Bur.,  Manila  (1006),  k,  (1907).  2d  edition. 
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dlta  {AUtonia  scJtolaris  R.  Br.)  and  lanete  (Wrightia  spp.)>  are  particularly 
liable  to  be  damaged  in  this  way.  No  entirely  satisfactory  means  of  preventing 
beetle  attacks  has  as  yet  been  found. 

Anay  or  **  white  ants,** — Termites,  very  generally  known  in  the  Islands  as 
anay,  destroy  a  great  many  of  the  softer  woods,  completely  hollowing  them  out 
until  only  a  shell  is  left 

Shipicorm  or  teredo, — ^Thls  is  the  most  serious  enemy  to  piling,  boat  keels,  and 
other  wooden  articles  which  are  immersed  in  sea  water.  The  work  of  these 
small  animals  constitutes  so  serious  a  nuisance  as  to  render  any  but  a  very 
few  of  our  very  hard  woods  useless  for  piling. 

IMHCNJTT    FROM    ATTACK. 

Hardness, — ^A  few  woods,  Tsuch  as  mancono  (Xanthostemon  verdugonianus 
Naves)  for  piling  and  molave  (Viteijp  spp.)  for  house  construction,  seem  to  be 
immune  from  attack  because  of  their  hardness.  As  a  rule  the  hardwoods  are 
very  mucl)  freer  from  insect  and  teredo  attack  than  are  the  soft  kinds. 

Taste  and  odor, — It  seems  probable  that  some  woods  may  be  safe  from  insects 
because  of  a  taste  or  odor  which  is  not  agreeable  to  the  invaders.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case  with  calantas  (Toona  spp.). 

IMPBBONATION   AND  OTHIB   ABTITICIAL    MIAMS    OF   DBFBMSB   AGAINST    IN8BCTS    AND  TBEBDO. 

Creosoting. — Greosoting,  in  the  very  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tried  in 
the  Islands,  has  been  very  satisfactory,  but  it  can  not  as  yet  come  into  common 
use  because  of  the  present  prohibitive  cost  of  creosote  in  Manila. 

Impregnation  with  mineral  salts  may  prove  effective,  if  some  way  can  be 
found  of  precipitating  the  salts  In  the  wood  so  that  they  will  not  leech  out  under 
the  action  of  this  moist  climate. 

Painting  a  wood  has  proved  effective  so  long  as  the  painted  surface  does  not 
l>ecome  cracked. 

There  is  further  need  of  experiment  to  determine  what  Philippine  woods  are 
most  immune  to  insect  and  teredo  attack,  and  what  are  the  best  artificial 
means  of  defense. 

USES  OF  PHILIPPINE   WOODS. 

While  complete  tests  have  not  been  carried  out  for  any  Philippine  woods, 
certain  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  particularly  well  fitted  for  especial  uses, 
and  the  effort  is  here  made  to  group  the  woods  of  commerce  according  to 
their  use. 

1.  In  places  exposed  to  salt  water  and  teredo  attack. — For  piling:  Liusin, 
betis,  aranga,  mancono,  banaba,  batitinan,  bolongeta,  dufigon,  dufigon-late,  man- 
gachapuy,  molave,  and  yacal  are  used ;  but  the  first  four  mentioned  give  the  best 
satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  agoho,  which  by  its  great  hardness  and  its 
normal,  tapering  shape  seems  to  be  well  fitted  for  piling.  It  seems  not  yet  to 
have  been  tried  for  that  purpose. 

For  ship  and  boat  building :  Teak,  usually  of  the  first  importance  as  a  ship- 
building wood,  is  of  small  importance  in  the  Philippines  because  of  its  very 
restricted  occurrence.    It  is  obtainable  only  in  small  quantities. 

For  keels  and  other  parts  of  ships  exposed  to  salt  water:  Aranga,  banaba, 
bansalaguin,  betis,  dufigon,  guijo,  liusin,  molave,  narra,  palo  maria,  and  yacal 
are  used. 

For  small  boats,  bancas,  cascoes,  etc.,  a  large  number  of  different  woods  are 
employed,  among  which  are :  Apitong,  amuguls,  bancal,  banuyo,  calantas,  white 
lauan,  lumbayao,  malasantol,  malugay,  mangachapuy,  and  tanguile. 

2.  In  places  where  the  wood  is  in  contact  with  the  ground, — For  comer  posts 
of  houses  (harigues) :  Molave,  ipil,  acle,  agoho,  alupag,  anubing,  aranga,  ba- 
naba, bansalaguin,  banuyo,  batitinan,  betis,  calamansanay,  dufigon,  dufigon-late, 
liusin,  macaasin,  mancono,  mangachapuy,  narra,  palo  maria,  sasalit,  supa, 
tamayuan,  tucan-calao,  yacaL 

For  railroad  ties:  Molave,  ipil,  acle,  betis,  aranga,  dufigon,  yacal,  tindalo, 
sasalit,  supa,  anubing,  banaba,  bolongeta,  agoho.  In  addition  to  these,  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  recommended  by  the  Forestry  Bureau  as  worth  testing: 
Toog,  dao  (Dracontomelum  sp.),  apitong,  amuguls,  banuyo,  malaruhat  {Eugenia 
0p.),  palo  maria. 
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For  paving  blocks:  Molave  Is  the  only  native  wood  which  is  known  to  be 
satisfactory  as  a  paving  block.  Several  of  the  woods  used  for  railroad  ties 
should  be  tried  for  this  purpose. 

3.  For  use  as  constrttction  timbers. — For  heavy  framing  and  general  liigh- 
grade  construction:  Acle,  agoho,  alupag,  aranga,  banaba,  bansalaguin,  batiU- 
nan,  betis,  catmon,  dufigon,  dufigon-late,  ipil,  liusin,  macaasln,  mangachapoy, 
molave,  narra,  palo  maria,  sasalit,  supa,  tamayuan,  tucan-calao,  yacaL 

For  medium-grade  construction:  Annubing,  lumbayao,  guljo,  malasantol, 
malugay,  lanotan,  calamansanay,  banuyo,  batete,  apitong,  amuguis,  tanguile. 

For  light  or  temporary  construction:  Balacat,  balinhasay,  bancal,  batino, 
calantas,  calumpit,  cupang,  duguan,  dalinsi,  dita,  lanete,  white  lauan,  red  lauan, 
malapapaya,  mayapis,  nato,  sacat,  santol,  talisay. 

4.  For  use  in  making  furniture  and  ornaments, — For  the  better  grades  of 
furniture  there  are  used:  Tindalo,  acle,  palo  maria,  catmon,  teak,  supa,  ipil, 
narra,  calamansanay,  banuyo. 

Cheap  furniture  is  made  of  guljo,  bancal,  apitong,  calumpit,  dalinsi,  sacat, 
talisay,  dlta,  santol,  baticulin,  batete,  malugay.  Tanguile,  red  and  wliite  lauan, 
apitong  and  lumbayao  make  cheap  furniture  of  excellent  quality. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  woods  the  following  are  used  in  cabinet  making: 
Anubing,  aranga,  banaba,  bansalaguin,  camagon,  bolongeta,  ebony,  lanete,  lano- 
tan, macaasln,  tucan-calao,  yacal,  narra.  Lanete,  molave,  and  santol  are  among 
the  woods  used  for  wood  carving. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 


[Prom  report  of  the  Schurman  Philippine  CommlBslon,  1000,  vol.  4,  p.  5.] 
STATE  OF  AORICTTLTTTEE. 


Introduction. 

GENEBAL  ASPECT. 


Agriculture,  the  chief  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  inseparable  com- 
l)anioQ  of  the  well-being  of  families  and  of  the  power  of  States,  this  branch  of 
production,  most  intimately  allied  with  the  lot  of  the  people,  has  not  prospered 
in  the  Philippines  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  favoring  conditions 
which  exist  in  the  soil  and  vegetation  of  the  virgin  land,  which  assist  in  the 
solution  of  such  a  great  problem.  In  effect,  the  Insular  tropical  climate  of  the 
Philippine  Archipelago,  with  the  various  modifications  of  it  caused  by  the 
topographical  situation — the  humid  atmosphere  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  soils  due  to  mineral  constituents  and  effluvial  matter  on  the  other  hand, 
and  finally  the  great  wooded  regions  which  have  deposited  upon  the  land  during 
ages  a  thick  coating  of  organic  matter,  a  most  desirable  fertilizer  of  the  soil — 
all  this  constitutes  a  union  of  conditions  which  make  the  Philippine  land  able 
to  produce  and  multiply  not  only  the  productions  of  tropical  climates,  but  also 
many  others  of  temperate  zones,  If  proper  measures  are  taken. 

For  what  reason  is  it,  then,  that  the  actual  conditions  do  not  correspond  to 
such  dispositions?  The  poorly  developed  agricultural  condition  is  due  to  several 
causes.  We  will  enumerate  briefly  the  principal  ones  In  the  first  of  the  three 
following  chapters  Into  which  this  part  is  divided.  In  the  second  chapter  we 
will  Indicate  the  actual  present  condition  of  Philippine  agriculture,  and  finally, 
in  the  third,  we  will  consider  certain  means  of  improvement 

Causes  of  the  slight  development  in  agriculture  in  the  Philippines. 

SMALL  POPULATION. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  without  which  It  Is  not 
possible  to  develop  the  soli  In  a  rational  manner,  is  the  hand  of  man,  and  human 
labor  must  stand  in  harmony  with  all  the  other  agents  of  production.  The 
worthy  cultivation  of  the  soil  Is  not  possible  if  there  is  a  lack  of  hands  for  the 
multifarious  labors.  This  condition  has  existed  In  the  Philippines.  There  has 
existed  no  proper  proportion  between  its  scanty  population  and  the  Immense 
area  of  its  territory.  In  1810,  by  approximate  computation,  there  existed  In 
the   archipelago  2,526,000  inhabitants.    Among  them  were,  Chinese  mestizos, 
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119,000;  Chinamen,  7,000,  and  those  of  the  white  race  did  not  exceed  4,000.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  but  one-ninth  part  of  the  whole  territory — 3,267,000  hectares — 
was  cultivated.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  Philippine  territory  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Italy,  with  28,000,000  inhabitants;  a  little  less  than  that  of 
England  and  Ireland,  with  32,000,000  inhabitants,  and  six  times  that  of  Bel- 
gium, with  5,000,000  inhabitants,  the  condition  of  the  Philippines  is  conspicuous, 
presenting  a  virgin  soil  and  an  extensive  territory  to  a  population  of  scarcely 
8,000,000. 

SLIGHT  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  NATIVE  RACE. 

If,  in  connection  with  the  scanty  population,  is  taken  into  consideration  the 
character  of  the  Indian,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proverbial  laziness  of  the  native 
race  has  been  no  slight  obstacle  to  advancement  in  agriculture,  as  in  other 
directions.  Content,  as  they  are,  with  the  most  limited  amount  for  sustenance, 
which,  as  a  rule,  they  are  able  to  gain  without  effort,  they  do  not  apply  them- 
selves to  work  and  have  none  of  the  more  lof^y  ambitions.  They  care  naught 
for  the  morrow  nor  for  leaving  to  their  children  and  their  heirs  the  means  for 
enjoying  a  happy  future.  While  there  are  honorable  and  frequent  exceptions. 
Increasing  in  number  every  day,  it  is  none  the  less  a  fact  that  in  gemeral  they 
refuse  to  eat  bread  won  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  to  agriculture  the  Filipino  owes  all  there  is  of  value  In  the  general 
traffic  of  the  islands;  for,  without  taking  into  account  the  large  interlsland 
traffic  and  consumption  of  prime  agricultural  products,  90  per  cent  of  its  expor- 
tation, which  exceeds  36,000,000  pesos  annually,  is  composed  of  a  few  leading 
products  of  the  soil  upon  which  but  little  handiwork  is  spent,  even  in  the  case 
of  manufactured  tobacco.  Indeed,  up  to  the  present  time  there  exists  no  con- 
siderable branch  of  exportation  which  does  not  come  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, obtained  in  the  first  instance  by  field  labor. 

THE  LACK  OF  WAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

No  one  is  Ignorant  of  the  great  advantages  which  means  of  communication 
9fford  to  agriculture.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  chief  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  if  there  is  any  pretense  of  seeking  rich  results  from  it 
Unfortunately,  in  the  Philippines  there  are  scarcely  known  other  ways  than  the 
so-called  general  highways,  and  these  In  certain  periods  of  the  year  are  little 
less  than  impassable.  Nor  are  there  byways  or  anything  deserving  this  name 
in  the  great  majority  of  districts.  Such  byways,  or  secondary  roads,  are  ess^i- 
tial  means  of  communication  in  agricultural  districts ;  and  for  the  farmer  it  is 
a  necessity  to  be  able  to  transport,  without  the  destruction  of  his  beasts  of 
burden,  the  products  of  his  lands  to  the  markets  where  they  will  find  best  sale. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  such  ways  of  communication  it  results  that  the  districts 
produce  only  that  required  for  their  own  subsistence,  leaving  stationary  the 
general  march  of  agriculture  and  abandoning  the  elements  of  production  which 
natural  opportunity  provides  in  a  country  naturally  as  fertile  as  the  Philip- 
pines. 

FAILURE  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  WATER  OF  RIVERS. 

A  multitude  of  rivers,  large  and  small,  pass  through  the  lands  of  the  archi- 
pelago. They  run  along  their  great  beds  without,  however,  inundating  their 
boundaries  and  fertilizing  the  country.  iWith  very  slight  cost,  however,  in  many 
places  they  can  be  diverted  and  run  into  small  canals,  irrigating  extensive 
tracts,  which  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  stand  awaiting  this  kind  of  fertiliza- 
tion, thus  transforming  barren  plains  into  beautiful  and  productive  fields,  in 
which  can  be  raised  a  great  number  of  plants  that  will  greatly  augment  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Many  districts  now  lose  crops  and  suffer  hunger  in 
consequence  of  drought  because  trusting  solely  to  the  water  of  rains,  while  hav- 
ing, nevertheless,  in  the  neighborhood  rivers  which  easily  would  furnish  not  only 
water  for  irrigation,  but  also  fertilizing  matter  which  they  always  hold  in 
greater  or  less  quantities.  To  a  still  less  extent  has  the  country  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  great  power  of  flowing  water  as  a  motive  force  for  the  simple 
machinery  used  in  production.  In  many  rivers  there  are  falls  of  water  which,' 
in  addition  to  serving  as  irrigation  for  the  district,  could,  with  small  cost,  be 
turned  to  remunerative  industrial  development 
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IMPERFECTION  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  poor  state  of  production  in  which  the  archipelago  stands  with  relation 
to  other  coantries  depends  further  upon  the  deplorable  systems  of  cultivation 
followed  by  its  farmera  In  the  Philippines  there  is  scarcely  known,  much  less 
employed,  a  single  one  of  the  thousand  well-perfected  agricultural  machines, 
the  use  of  which  in  other  countries  is  general,  even  among  agriculturists  least 
skillful.  By  reason  of  this  all  work  is  done  in  an  imperfect  manner,  because  in 
no  other  maimer  can  work  be  done  with  the  antiquated  implements  which  are 
here  used. 

LACK   OF  CAPITAL. 

The  lack  of  proper  capital  and  the  high  price  asked  for  loans  constitute  an- 
other obstacle,  which  stupefies  industry,  augments  the  cost  of  production,  and 
restrains,  in  consequence,  its  benefits.  In  order  to  till  the  soil  capital  is  neces- 
sary, if  not  indispensable,  and  often  can  be  reimbursed  only  at  the  end  of  years. 

HAPHAZARD   METHODS. 

Vicious  also  is  the  general  system  of  agriculture  adopted  and  followed  in  this 
country.  It  neither  suits  the  necessities  of  Its  inhabitants,  much  less  nourishes 
and  furthers  commerce  and  industry,  nor  does  it  take  proper  advantage  of  the 
happy  combination  of  soil,  climate,  and  good  distribution  of  waters  which  are 
at  hand.  The  unenlightened  method  of  cultivation  of  the  fields  employed  is 
purely  brutal;  it  being  recognized  that  to  till  the  soil,  with  proper  fruit  there  is 
more  need  of  work  with  the  head  than  with  the  hands.  In  a  word,  there  is  in 
the  archipelago  no  system  of  agriculture,  properly  so  called,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  have  no  idea  of  what  agriculture  really  means.  In  a  land 
like  the  Philippines,  in  which  in  every  direction  there  grow  spontaneously 
plants  of  commercial  and  industrial  value,  and  of  the  best  quality,  how  easy  it 
would  he  to  subject  them  to  a  cultivation  which  would  greatly  improve  and 
proportion  the  products  to  a  greater  number  of  industries,  which  would  give  oc- 
cupation to  many  hands  in  addition  to  those  directly  employed  in  agriculture. 
By  the  side  of  the  agricultural  population  there  would  then  grow  up  an  indus- 
trial population  which  could  make  use  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  in  turn 
be  a  consuming  class. 

CONSEQUENCES. 

To  the  defects  enumerated  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  so 
long  remain  in  the  primitive  agricultural  condition  in  which,  according  to  econo- 
mists, the  country  pn>duces  only  that  which  is  strictly  necessary  for  its  own 
meager  sustenance.  The  defects  spoken  of  in  the  agricultural  system  lasted 
down  to  the  time  of  Governor-General  Basco,  who,  in  1782,  decreed  In  certain 
provinces  a  monopoly  and  an  enforced  cultivation  of  tobacco,  inaugurating  by 
this  scarcely  equitable  measure  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  country. 

FUTILE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMPANY  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Coincident  with  the  decree  above  mentioned  was  established  the  Royal  Com- 
pany of  the  Philippines,  with  a  large  capital  raised  in  Spain.  Its  principal 
object  was  to  establish  upon  a  large  scale  proper  mercantile  relations  between 
the  archipelago,  East  India,  China,  and  the  Spanish-American  colonies.  The 
business  with  the  last-named  countries  consumed,  however,  a  great  amount  of 
the  capital  and  the  greater  part  of  the  activities  In  the  development  of  the  agri- 
culture of  the  archipelago.  To  this  is  due  the  attempts  made  to  develop  on  a  large 
scale  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  pigments,  cloves,  cinnamon,  cofTee,  cocoa,  and  the 
mulberry  tree  for  the  growing  of  the  silkworm,  and  other  products  of  the  soil. 
But  the  general  apathy  that  came,  the  lack  of  techincal  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  subordinates,  the  privileges  granted  to  shippers  from  Acapulco  in  hostility 
to  those  of  the  company,  and,  lastly,  the  strange  privileges  in  business,  amount- 
ing to  a  tacit,  if  not  expressed,  monopoly,  conceded  to  the  provincial  governors, 
which  lasted  down  to  the  year  1844,  together  with  other  causes,  such  as  general 
backwardness  and  Ignorance  and  the  mercantile  isolation  of  the  country  from* 
other  countries,  were  eventually  the  powerful  means  to  nullify  the  high  and 
patriotic  projects  of  this  company,  causing  its  downfall,  not,  however,  without 
leaving  the  seed  of  notable  agricultural  experiments,  which  later  bore  valuable 
fruit. 
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STATISTICAL  FACTS. 

A  few  Statistical  facts  will  aid  in  tbe  comprehension  of  the  slight  impor- 
tance of  Philippine  agriculture  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  exterior  commerce— exportation— of  the  archi- 
pelago amounted  only  to  some  4,796,000  pesos,  of  which  2,800,000  was  the  export 
of  coined  silver,  sent  for  the  purchase  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  and  other  prod- 
ucts in  China  and  Hindostan.  One  million  seven  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
pesos  more  were  sent  to  America,  leaving  only  some  500,000  pesos  to  represent 
the  export  of  Philippine  products,  properly  so  called,  such  as  rice,  ebony,  an- 
neal, sugar,  cotton,  shell,  birds*  nests,  boms,  etc.  So  that  it  may  be  said  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  total  exportation  of  agricultural  products  of 
the  Philippines  scarcely  amounted  to  400,000  pesos  annually. 

Present  etate  of  agrienltnre  in  the  itlande. 

In  spite  of  the  conditions  which  we  have  Just  noted,  and  due  to  the  populari- 
zation of  scientific  theories  and  the  stimulus  which  generally  has  been  lavished 
upon  agricultural  industry,  and  the  admirable  development  which  every  class 
of  industry  has  received  in  other  countries,  there  is  beginning  to  be  refiected 
the  beneficent  influence  in  the  Philippine  territory,  and  the  stimulus  produces 
excellent  results.  Science  likewise  lends  its  aid  in  agricultural  undertakings, 
bringing  practical  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the  cultivator  and  arousing  him  from 
his  old  routine. 

MODEL   AGBICULTUBAL   BUILDINGS    AND    STATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  meteorological  observatory  of  Manila,  whose  services  to 
navigation,  commerce,  and  agriculture  are  well  known  to  all,  various  royal 
decrees  have  been  passed  relative  to  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
Philippines.    We  here  note  the  most  important 

By  royal  decree  of  the  8th  of  July,  in  the  year  1884,  it  was  decreed  that  in 
the  future  the  agricultural  department  should  be  independent  of  the  inspection 
general  of  state  lands  and  should  remain  in  charge  of  an  agricultural  commis- 
sion, whose  organization,  object,  functionsi  and  duties  were  determined  in  regu- 
lations approved  by  the  sovereign.  By  these  r^ulations  there  were  intrusted 
to  the  commission  the  following  duties:  First,  study  of  agriculture,  animal  pro- 
duction, and  the  means  leading  to  their  improvement;  second,  theoretical  and 
practical  teaching  of  agriculture  and  animal  culture  and  its  derivatives;  third, 
preimration  of  statistical  and  descriptive  documents  with  regard  to  said  pro- 
ductions; fourth,  building  of  edifices  devoted  to  agricultural  teaching;  fifth, 
editing  of  monographs  with  reference  to  agriculture  in  the  archipelago  and  with 
reference  to  Industries  created ;.  sixth,  zoological  studies;  seventh,  the  making 
of  agricultural  collections,  properly  classified,  to  be  sent  to  the  minister  of 
Ultramar,  and  local  museums  to  be  created. 

By  royal  decree  of  the  26th  of  November,  1887,  there  was  ordered  the  crea- 
tion in  Manila  of  a  school  of  agriculture  whose  object  was  the  theoretical  and 
practical  education  of  skilled  farmers,  the  education  of  overseers,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  agricultural  development  in  the  Philippines  by  means  of  observa- 
tion, experiment,  and  investigation.  In  virtue  of  these  royal  acts  the  School 
of  Agriculture  in  Manila  was  opened  on  the  2d  of  July,  1889.  There  are,  in 
addition,  two  courses  in  agriculture  given;  one  in  the  University  of  Manila, 
and  another  in  the  Ateneo  Municipal.  There  exist  two  model  farms  in  the 
provinces  of  Pampanga  and  Visaya,  and  five  agricultural  stations  in  the  islands, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  schools  for  overseer& 

The  technical  work  intrusted  to  the  agricultural  stations  mentioned  is  the 
following :  First,  the  determination  and  study  of  the  physical  properties  of  the 
tillable  soils  of  the  region;  second,  mechanical  analysis  of  the  same:  third, 
physical-chemical  analysis  of  the  same;  fourth,  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
same;  fifth,  analyses  and  experiments  by  the  scholars,  and  their  employment 
In  actual  practice;  sixth,  study  of  systems  of  Irrigation,  quantity  and  quality 
of  water,  epochs  and  times  of  irrigation  best  adapted  to  cultivation:  seventh, 
analysis  and  study  of  seeds,  methods  of  sowing  and  grafting;  eighth,  study 
and  analysis  of  secondary  products  of  agricultural  products  and  their  uses; 
ninth,  experiments  with  classes  of  labor,  and  with  machines  and  instruments 
best  adapted  to  cultivation;  toith,  experiments  with  new  kinds  of  products, 
and  studies  of  their  adaptability  and  cultivation ;  eleventh,  study  of  the  climate 
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and  its  action  upon  products,  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  assimilation 
of  atmospheric  and  other  elements,  and  the  manner  of  changing  them ;  twelfth, 
study  of  the  expense  and  products  of  actual  cultivation  and  of  reforms  in  the 
economy  of  production;  thirteenth,  studies  with  reference  to  herds  and  their 
races,  qualities,  feeding,  care,  and  the  acclimatization  of  new  species  and  breeds; 
fourteenth,  study  of  agricultural  industry,  industrial  products,  machinery,  and 
reforms  in  industrial  methods;  fifteenth,  study  of  the  diseases  or  pests  affecting 
crops  and  animals  and  the  means  of  combating  them  and  conserving  products ; 
sixteenth,  solution  of  all  other  problems  of  technical  or  economical  character 
which  affect,  or  may  affect,  the  agriculture  of  the  region. 

The  chief  of  this  service,  the  professors  of  the  school,  and  the  directors  of 
the  farms  and  farming  stations  are  required  to  be  agricultural  engineers,  with 
skilled,  graduated  farmers  for  assistants. 

In  the  year  1887  a  beginning  was  made  of  this  work  on  the  model  farm  of 
the  Visayan,  established  in  the  town  of  La  Carlota  (situated  in  the  island 
and  province  of  Negros),  longitude  123**  east  of  Greenwich,  latitude  10}*  north; 
height  above  the  sea,  125  meters.  It  was  established  near  the  principal  centers 
of  cultivation  of  the  archipelago.  Its  results  have  been  recorded  in  a  special 
publication. 

The  model  farm  of  Luzon  was  established  in  the  town  of  San  Pedro  de  Maga- 
lang.  It  was  situated  in  the  province  of  Pampanga,  longitude  120§**  east  of 
Greenwich  and  latitude  16^"  north;  height  above  the  sea,  33  meters.  On  this 
farm  there  has  been  organized  since  1888  a  fold  for  the  raising  of  horses  of 
Arab  breed  for  crossing  with  the  horses  of  the  island. 

The  five  agricultural  stations  heretofore  mentioned  are  as  follows:  First, 
that  of  Albay,  in  the  province  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  in  the  south- 
east of  Luzon  323 J°  east  ©f  Greenwich,  13"  09'  north  latitude;  height  above  the 
sea,  lOi  meters.  Second,  that  of  Isabela  Luzon,  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  north  of  Luzon,  127f  **  east  of  Greenwich,  17**  36'  north  latitude ; 
height,  42  meters  above  the  sea.  Third,  that  of  Iloilo,  in  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  island  of  Panay,  122}**  east  of  Greenwich,  10**  41'  north  lati- 
tude; height,  8  meters  above  the  sea.  Fourth,  that  of  Ilocos  Sur,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  in  the  north  of  Luzon,  120^**  east  of  Greenwich,  17|** 
north  latitude;  height,  15  meters  above  the  sea.  Fifth,  that  of  Cebu,  In  the 
island  of  the  same  name,  123}**  east  of  Greenwich,  lOf**  north  latitude;  height, 
25  meters  above  the  sea. 

By  decree  of  the  general  government  of  the  islands,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1892,  there  was  ordered  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  entitled  Official  Agri- 
cultural Bulletin  of  the  Philippines,  in  which  there  should  be  published  all 
the  data  relative  to  the  work  accomplished  in  the  agricultural  establishments 
mentioned ;  and  by  another  decree,  by  the  same  authority,  on  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1893,  it  was  ordered  that  this  periodical  should  begin  to  be  published  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1894.  It  began  publication  from  the  Ist  of  January,  1894, 
the  chief  of  the  agricultural  service  of  the  Philippines  being  director  thereof, 
and  the  engineers  and  their  assistants  being  the  editors. 

AOBICULTURE    AND    ANIMAL    CULTURE. 

Certain  animals  are  intimately  allied  with  agricultural  production.  They 
are  so  allied  because  without  them  agriculture  could  not  easily  progress,  and  be- 
cause a  certain  number  of  the  inhabitants  must  give  them  attention,  and  be- 
cause they  produce  without  much  cost  various  articles  for  the  laborer,  and 
finally,  because  there  are  plants  and  products  distinctly  and  only  for  their 
maintenance.  Accordingly,  after  having  set  forth  the  principal  vegetable  prod- 
ucts of  the  archipelago,  we  will  speak  briefly  of  herds  and  other  domestic 
animals  connected  with  agriculture. 

PRINCIPAL  VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  ARCHIPELAGO. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  actual  agricultural  condition  of  a  country  or  region 
with  respect  to  its  products,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  most  important. 
Although  in  the  treatise  on  phytography  it  is  set  forth  what  are  the  principal 
crops  of  greater  cultivation  in  the  islands,  nevertheless  we  will  briefly  enumerate 
them  here,  with  some  remarks. 

Rice  is  the  bread  and  principal  sustenance  of  the  natives.  The  land  responds 
with  wonderful  fertility  to  the  labor  which  the  native  puts  upon  It,  rendering 
in  good  years  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  times  the  amount  of  rice  sown.    There 
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exist  more  than  120  varieties  of  this  grain,  distingnished  by  color,  size,  taste, 
and  adaptability.  The  ordinary  price  of  rice,  with  Its  hull,  called  palay,  at  Its 
place  of  production  and  in  normal  times,  ranges  from  6  to  7  reales  fuertes  per 
cavan  (16  liters).  The  price  of  rice  cleaned  or  hulled  ranges  from  15  to  16 
reales  per  cavan. 

The  annual  production  of  palay  in  the  Philippines  is  some  17,000,000  cavans, 
but  evai  this,  united  with  maize,  mangoes,  and  other  food  plants,  does  not  suf- 
fice for  the  internal  consumption,  it  being  necessary  to  Import  from  Saig^m 
annually  more  than  1,000,000  cavans,  of  the  value  of  2,500,000  pesos  on  the 
average. 

In  certain  Philippine  provinces  com  takes  the  place  of  rice  as  the  staple 
article  of  food.  Such  is  the  case  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela  de  Luzon,  where  the 
cultivation  of  this  product  is  alternated  with  that  of  tobacco. 

Abaca  (manila  hemp  plant). — Hemp  occupies  the  chief  place  among  fibrous 
and  textile  plants.  Its  enormous  production  has  been  limited  to  certain  regions 
of  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  as  all  the  attempts  made  to  introduce  its  culti- 
vation and  utilization  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  points  have  failed.  It 
constitutes  one-third  of  the  Philippine  exports,  it  having  been  remarked,  ac- 
cording to  statistics  published  In  1894,  that  from  the  year  1818  to  the  year  1894 
the  production  and  exportation  of  raw  hemp  has  increased  from  the  insignificant 
quantity  of  13,883  kilograms  exported  in  said  year  1818  to  that  of  93,741,824 
exported  in  1893  and  valued  at  12,558,548  pesos,  according  to  official  custom- 
house statistics. 

Cotton, — Some  time  ago  cotton  attained  some  importance  in  the  Philippines, 
because  it  was  the  principal  material  of  the  domestic  Weaving  industry,  now 
reduced  to  very  limited  proportions  on  account  of  the  competition  of  English 
and  Spanish  cotton  cloths,  which  are  imported  to  the  kmonnt  of  5,000,000  pesos, 
and  of  the  tax  on  looms. 

"  We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,**  says  Dr.  San  Martin,  who  has  written  a 
valuable  little  book  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Philippines,  "  that  with 
a  good  choice  of  lands,  with  the  adoption  of  seed  the  best  adapted  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  cotton  harvested,  and  principally  with  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican cotton-working  machines,  either  worked  by  hand  or  by  any  kind  of  motor, 
and  without  omitting  anything  essential,  the  greatest  success  would  crown  the 
work  undertaken  by  cotton  raisers.  The  sale  of  the  product  on  favorable  terms 
would  be  sure  in  Manila  Itself,  where  the  certainty  of  having  good  cotton  in 
abundance  would  probably  lead  to  the  immediate  establishment  of  spinning 
factories,  and  possibly  of  weaving  factories  also.  Now  that  sugar  is  in  a  miser- 
able state  at  present  and  has  a  future  precarious  and  sad  enough,  it  would  be 
well  for  agriculturists  and  merchants  to  think  of  the  great  advisability  of  es- 
tablishing cotton  plantations.  ♦  ♦  ♦  An  annual  importation  of  more  than 
$800,000  in  cotton  threads  and  of  $7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  in  cotton  goods  we 
believe  offers  a  broad  field  for  competition  to  a  Philippine  agricultural  and 
manufactured  product  of  this  most  valuable  textile  material.'* 

8ugar.-^For  a  long  period  this  was  the  chief  article  of  export  and  one  of  the 
principal  Philippine  products.  Afterwards  the  demand  for  the  production  of 
hemp  grew  In  Importance  until  it  was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  exportations, 
while,  with  rare  turns  of  rising,  the  demand  for  Philippine  sugar  diminished. 
In  the  period  from  1889  to  1893  the  average,  sugar  exportation  amounted  to 
about  11,500,000  pesos. 

Three  enemies  as  cruel  as  persistent  mainly  conspire  to  kill  the  exportation 
of  Philippine  sugar,  and  they  are:  Beet-root  sugar,  high  freights,  and  the  bad 
curing  of  sugar. 

The  very  impure  Philippine  sugars  contain  great  quantities  of  dregs  and  of 
vegetable  acids  already  In  a  state  of  fermentation ;  which  occasions  a  greet  loss 
of  crystalllzable  saccharine  substances  in  the  refineries. 

Tobacco. — Philippine  tobacco  represents  now  substantial  wealth  and  a  flatter- 
ing future,  because  the  tobacco  business  rests  upon  a  solid  basis,  which  is  the 
excellence  of  the  leaf,  only  excelled  In  the  whole  world  by  the  Justly  celebrated 
Havana  tobacco.  For  the  present,  limiting  ourselves  to  the  prepared  leaf,  or 
leaf  tobacco,  we  shall  say  that  from  552,000  pesos*  worth  exported  in  1884,  the 
exportation  during  the  past  five  years  has  risen  to  about  2,000,000  pesos,  without 
counting  the  value  of  manufactured  tobacco,  which  Is  considerable. 

These  figures  and  this  gradual  increase  observed  in  the  exportation  of  our 
tobacco  in  the  midst  of  the  general  crisis  through  which  almost  all  the  produc- 
ing countries  have  been  passing,  overwhelmed  with  stocks  larger  than  the  de- 
mands of  universal  consumption,  offer  a  legitimate  and  very  pleasing  outlook 
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for  the  Pliilippines,  because  they  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  only  reason  for 
this  increasing  demand  for  our  tobacco  is  its  marl^ed  superiority. 

Indigo. — For  many  years  Philippine  indigo,  especially  that  of  Laguna  and 
of  I  locos,  was  the  worthy  rival  of  that  from  Guatemala,  which  Is  considered 
the  best  in  the  world.  But  on  the  one  hand  the  deceptions  practiced  blindly 
and  avariciously  by  the  Chinese  traders,  in  whose  hands  tliis  valuable  trade  had 
been,  and  which  was  discredited  in  consequence,  and  on  the  other  liand  the 
application  to  dyeing  of  aniline  dyes  extracted  from  coal  tar,  very  cheap  and 
with  magnificent  colors,  although  not  very  permanent,  were  potent  reasons  for 
diminishing  to  a  great  extent  the  demand  for  Philippine  indigo. 

In  1893  107,000  kilograms  of  solid  indigo,  valued  at  85,000  pesos,  were  ex- 
ported, and  of  liquid  indigo  276,000  kilograms,  valued  at  13,500  pesos. 

Cocoa, — Cocoa  is  a  delicate  plant,  and  although  it  is  found  in  small  quantities 
in  several  provinces  of  Luzon  and  Visayas,  where  It  prospers  best  is  in  south- 
em  Mindanao  and  in  the  district  of  Davao,  where  it  is  produced  in  greater 
abundance  and  of  better  quality.  The  production  is  limited  and  is  estimated  to 
be  some  2,000  piculs,  which  are  consumed  in  the  archipelago.  The  first  cocoa 
plants  in  the  archipelago  are  due  to  Father  Juan  de  Avila,  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  for  he  used  his  infiuence  with  the  Governor  Don  Diego  de  Salcedo  to 
get  from  New  Spain  some  living  plants  of  cocoa,  which  he  planted  and  cultivated 
with  the  greatest  care  in  Hog,  capital  of  the  island  of  Negros,  where  he  then 
lived.     (P.  Delgado,  S.  J.) 

Coffee. — Coffee  was  until  a  short  time  ago  a  very  widely  distributed  product, 
which  was  found  in  the  provinces  of  Laguna,  Tayabas,  Cavlte,  and  especially  in 
Batangas,  which  was  the  chief  center  of  its  production.  Philippine  coffee  may 
be  compared  to  that  of  Java  and  Martinique,  but  there  are  some  localities 
where,  according  to  experts,  it  is  produced  equal  to  that  of  Mocha.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  years  1887  and  1888  give  a  production  of  coffee  in  all  the  islands 
of  115,000  piculs,  some  300,000,  valued  at  «,000,000,  being  exported,  half  of 
this  exportation  going  to  Spain  and  the  rest  to  China,  British  India,  and  Japan. 

In  order  that  Philippine  coffee  may  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with 
similar  American  products  it  only  lacks  perfection  in  shelling  and  polishing, 
which  deficiencies  can  be  easily  remedied  by  apparatus  suitable  for  correcting 
those  defects. 

For  some  time  past  the  production  of  coffee  has  been  diminishing  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  during  the  year  1893  only  374  piculs  of  this  valuable  article  were 
exported.  The  cause  of  this  decadence  is  the  destruction  caused  in  the  plants 
by  an  insect  of  the  genus  Xylotrechus,  and  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus 
Peromospera. 

Cocoa  palm. — This  is  a  tree  of  inestimable  value,  because  everything  can  be 
used,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  proper  place.  It  abounds  in  all  the  archipelago, 
and  its  fruit,  the  cocoanut,  is  exported  to  France,  Spain,  England,  and  China  to 
the  value  of  $675,432 ;  and  the  oil  only  to  China  to  the  value  of  $15,445.  It  is 
generaly  exported  in  the  form  of  copra. 

STOCK  BAISING. 

In  view  of  the  vast  plains  which  could  be  used  for  grazing,  the  herding  in- 
dustry leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  archipelago. 

Horses. — Most  of  the  horses  In  the  Philippines  came  from  Mexico,  Spain,  and 
China.  They  are  small  and  have  hard  hoofs,  as  mentioned  in  the  zoography. 
The  Indian  does  not  take  the  care  of  them  that  such  noble  animals  deserve ; 
they  make  them  work  before  they  are  full  grown  and  overwork  them  in  their 
races.  The  provinces  which  have  the  best  horses  are  Batangas  and  Pangaslnan. 
They  are  plentiful,  but  more  delicate,  although  better  adapted  to  racing,  in 
Ambos  Camarines,  Albay,  and  Sorsogon.  Those  of  Ilocos  are  small,  but  strong. 
In  Visayas  the  Mlndoro  horses  are  renowned,  and  they  abound  in  Negros,  Cebu, 
Hollo,  and  Leyte.  The  horses  of  Mindanao  and  Jolo  are  very  good  and  of  good 
height,  but  rather  wild;  they  are  quite  abundant  In  the  districts  of  Mlsamls 
and  Cotabato. 

Buffaloes. — ^The^  cattle  are  represented  by  the  carabao  or  buffalo  (Buhalus 
huffclus  L.)  of  the  bovine  family.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  quadruped  which 
the  Spaniards  found  in  the  Philippines.  There  are  few  animals  so  ugly,  but 
few  more  useful  for  agricultural  purposes,  especially  In  the  Philippines,  where 
it  could  not  be  replaced.  It  is  black,  or  dark  brown,  its  coat  of  hair  being  very 
streaked,  its  horns  large,  curved,  wide,  and  rough ;  the  head  small  in  comparison 
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to  the  large  body.  It  has  great  strength  in  drawing  heavy  burdens,  but  its  gait 
is  slow  and  its  movements  sluggish.  On  account  of  its  great  resistance  to  the 
heat  of  the  climate  and  the  great  ease  with  which  it  fords  large  rivers  and 
works  the  marshy  lands,  in  which  all  parts  of  the  archipelago  are  converted 
during  the  rainy  season,  it  is  invaluable.  The  buffalo  is  also  indispensable  in 
the  Philippines,  because  without  it  it  would  be  impossible  to  travel  through 
many  regions,  especially  in  the  rainy  season.  It  begins  to  work  when  4  or  5 
years  old,  and  lives  until  30,  and  its  horns  and  hide  are  very  useful.  The  buflCalo 
is  uniparous,  has  an  ugly  appearance,  a  good  scent,  and  excellent  hearing.  It 
eats  much  and  needs  to  drink  often.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  a  million 
and  a  half  head  of  these  cattle. 

This  animal  is  the  most  abundant  and  the  best  developed  in  the  country ;  it  is 
almost  the  only  animal  used  in  agricultural  work,  and  as  a  l>east  of  burden. 
The  provinces  where  most  are  bred  are  Pangasinan,  Pampanga,  Albay,  Laguna, 
Morong,  and  Zambales,.  in  Luzon.  In  Cebu,  Iloilo  and  Negros,  in  Visayas,  and 
in  Mindanao,  in  the  districts  of  Misamis  and  Ck>tabato. 

The  wild  mountain  buffalo  in  a  savage  state  is  to  be  feared.  Meeting  with 
it  In  the  forests  is  really  dangerous  for  men.     ^ 

T^eat  cattle, — This  species  does  not  belong  to  the  Philippines,  but  came  from 
Mexico  and  China,  and  is  not  as  useful  as  in  other  countries.  Ordinarily  it  is 
only  raised  for  beef.  In  some  provinces  they  are  beginning  to  use  oxen  for 
field  work  and  as  draft  animals. 

The  best  neat  cattle  and  the  most  abundant  are  found  In  the  province  of 
Batangas,  where  they  substitute  the  buffalo  in  a  great  measure  for  field  work. 
They  are  also  plentiful  in  Mlndoro,  Masbate,  and  Ticao,  from  which  islands  the 
dealers  of  Manila  are  supplied.  There  are  also  good  cattle  ranches  In  the  island 
of  Tabillrau,  northern  Luzon,  in  Calamianes,  and  Benguet.  In  Visayas  neat 
cattle  abound  in  Negros,  Cebu,  and  Iloilo,  and  in  Mindanao,  in  the  districts  of 
Misamis  and  Cotabato. 

Sheep, — These  animals  do  not  prosper  in  this  archipelago,  and  there  are  very 
few  and  miserable  specimens  of  this  most  important  kind  of  cattle. 

Goats, — These  are  bred  to  a  certain  extent,  especially  in  the  mountains.  The 
provinces  where  there  are  most  are  Batangas,  in  Luzon,  in  Visayas,  Cebu,  Iloilo, 
and  Leyte,  and  In  Mindanao,  in  the  district  of  Misamis. 

Pigs, — These  are  more  abundant  and  of  more  utility  in  the  Philippines  than 
the  two  previous  classes.  The  Philippine  swine  are  of  Chinese  breed.  Their 
principal  use  is  that  of  the  breed,  that  Is  to  say,  for  making  lard.  In  small 
towns,  and  even  on  the  outskirts  of  large  ones,  almost  all  the  Inhabitants  raise 
pigs.  The  provinces  where  there  are  most  are  In  Luzon,  Batangas,  and  Pam- 
panga, In  Visayas,  Cebu,  Hollo,  and  Samar,  and  in  Mindanao,  Misamis,  Cota- 
bato, and  Zamboanga. 

Domestic  fowl, — Chickens  abound  throughout  the  archipelago,  but  they  are 
only  raised  on  a  small  scale,  and  there  are  no  special  breeds  which  merit  par- 
ticular mention.    Turkeys  are  also  raised,  but  In  the  same  way  as  chickens. 

Ducks. — The  ducks  raised  In  the  town  of  Pateros  (near  Manila),  where  all 
the  Inhabitants  are  engaged  in  this  industry,  deserve  special  mention.  The 
breeding  places  are  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Paslg  River,  in  the  form  of 
yards  fenced  with  bamboo  cane  about  1  yard  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
water,  where  the  adult  ducks  pass  the  day.  Near  this  there  Is  another  inclosure 
where  there  is  less  water,  where  they  keep  the  medium-sized  ducks  or  those 
beginning  to  have  feathers.  Behind  these  two  Inclosures  there  Is  another 
smaller  one  with  a  floor  of  woven  cane  or  sauall,  where  the  little  or  newly 
hatched  ducks  are  kept. 

The  food  of  the  little  ducks  consists  of  boiled  rice,  or  morisqueta,  and  small 
crabs.  The  larger  ones  are  given  palay,  or  rice  in  the  husk,  and  a  small  snail, 
called  by  the  natives  su86,  which  comes  from  Laguna  de  Bay. 

In  the  duck  houses,  which  are  not  far  distant  from  the  duck  yards,  there  is 
the  same  separation.  At  sunset  all  the  ducks  retire  in  an  orderly  manner  to 
their  respective  departments,  to  return  to  the  yards  at  daybreak  on  the  follow- 
ing day  In  the  same  order.  It  is  hardly  daylight  when  the  bantay,  or  keeper, 
opens  the  doors.  In  the  duck  house  there  Is  a  floor  of  rice  husks  .10  centimeters 
thick  and  a  light  burning  all  night.  After  the  ducks  are  let  out  in  the  morning 
and  fed  their  usual  ration,  the  keepers  gather  the  eggs  laid  by  the  ducks  Into 
little  heaps  of  from  flve  to  ten.  Those  collected  are  taken  to  the  general  store- 
house until  the  number  necessary  for  one  setting  is  collected. 

Near  the  house  of  the  proprietor,  not  far  from  the  duck  houses  and  duck 
yards,  there  is  a  house  or  room  of  bamboo  and  palm  leaves,  carefully  built,  and 
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with  as  few  apertures  as  possible — sometimes  only  that  of  the  door  of  entrance. 
The  interior  walls  are  of  bamboo  or  woven  cane,  and  the  floor  is  a  thick  layer 
of  rice  husks  or  Ipa.  Around  the  walls  at  the  distance  of  a  meter  a  sort  of 
barrier  is  raised  with  woven  cane  (matting),  and  between  this  and  the- wall 
some  baskets,  called  toangs,  are  placed  to  receive  the  eggs  for  hatching.  The 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  barrier  is  filled  with  rice  husks  for  the  purpose 
of  Isolating  the  interior  temperature  of  the  baskets  from  that  of  the  outside 
room. 

At  the  entrance  door  of  the  room  there  is  an  iron  boiler,  wherein  the  rice 
husks,  contained  until  then  In  bags  of  hemp  cloth,  are  heated.  When  the  husks 
are  heated  they  are  replaced  in  the  same  bags,  near  the  baskets,  or  toangs, 
where  are  already  prepared  1,000  eggs  in  the  same  number  of  bags  as  those 
containing  husks,  usually  eight.  A  bag  containing  husks  is  then  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basket  without  emptying  it,  and  al>ove  it  one  of  eggs,  and  so  on 
in  layers.  The  temperature  is  kept  36*  to  37**  C,  and  in  order  to  do  it  the 
operation  of  heating  the  husks  and  returning  them  to  the  baskets  is  repeated 
every  day,  taking  care  to  place  in  the  bottom  layers  those  eggs  which  were  the 
day  before  in  the  top  layers.  After  twenty-one  days  the  eggs  are  taken  out 
and  put  on  tables  in  the  center  of  the  room.  On  each  table  1,000  eggs  are 
placed,  arranged  so  that  they  touch  each  other,  and  covered  with  blue  cotton 
cloths  to  protect  them  from  the  light  and  somewhat  from  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  The  eggs  have  a  temperature  of  32**  C,  approximately,  and  are 
kept  at  this  temperature  for  eight  days,  when  the  little  ducks  begin  to  hatch 
out  everywhere.  At  this  time  the  keeper,  who  during  incubation  sleeps  along- 
side of  the  same  table,  gathers  up  the  little  ducks  one  by  one  and  puts  them  in 
a  broad  basket  of  reeds  or  bllao,  with  straw,  under  the  table,  where  they  all 
perspire  and  dry  off  for  one  or  two  days.  Thence  they  are  taken  to  the  small 
duck  yard  already  mentioned.  When  they  are  grown  the  male  ducks  are  taken 
to  market,  the  females  being  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

Means  for  the  suooessful  development  of  agriculture. 

NECESSARY  KNOWLEDGE. 

Agricultural  production  is  a  vast  problem,  susceptible  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
combinations  and  solutions,  and  in  which  a  considerable  number  of  elements, 
not  only  differing  from  each  other,  but  variable,  by  reason  of  a  multitude  of 
accidental  and  unforseen  circumstances,  and  which  it  is  frequently  difficult 
to  appreciate  and  discern,  enter,  so  that  what  is  true  for  one  locality  is  not  true 
for  another,  what  is  good  in  this  district  and  beneficial  is  prejudicial  in  another, 
what  can  be  used  with  profit  on  one  farm  may  possibly  be  ruinous  on  another 
neighboring  one,  what  has  turned  out  well  one  year  may  be  a  failure  in  the 
following,  and,  finally,  what  may  give  a  profit  at  one  time  may  by  reason  of  this 
or  that  circumstance  soon  fail  to  give  it 

In  this  state  of  things  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  into 
account  the  infinitely  changeable  infiuences  which  in  greater  or  less  degree  are 
involved  in  the  phenomenon  of  agricultural  production,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mechanical 
and  economical  means  to  which  it  is  subject  at  the  will  of  man. 

In  order  to  properly  work  a  farm  to  get  out  of  it  the  crops  it  should  produce, 
it  is  not  enough  to  have  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
it  is  necessary  to  add  to  it  exact  notions  of  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  oest  system  of  cultivation  to  follow,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
land,  its  location,  and  all  the  circumstances  which  may  infiuence  the  growth  of 
the  products. 

(2)  The  preference  which  should  be  given  to  certain  crops  which  yield  the 
most  profit  and  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  land  cultivated. 

(3)  The  most  economical  methods  of  obtaining  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  crops. 

(4)  Finally,  the  best'means  of  utilizing  these  products  and  getting  from  them 
the  greatest  net  profit 

PROTECTION  ON   THE    PART   OF   THE   GOVERNMENT. 

One  of  the  duties  most  proper  to  a  government  and  of  great  responsibility  is 
the  encouragement  and  protection  it  owes  to  agriculture,  because  from  perfect- 
ing the  same  and  the  development  of  the  arts  necessary  for  the  utilization  of 
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its  products  the  welfare  of  a  people  is  derived,  a  well-being  wliich  it  is  especially 
incumbeDt  upon  a  goverDment  to  promote.  The  FllipiDOS,  with  the  elements 
contained  in  their  soll»  will  be  able  when  the  time  comes  to  devote  themselves 
with  much  profit  to  all  kinds  of  industries;  but  in  order  that  these  industries 
may  have  rational  conditions  of  life  and  prosperity  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
give  the  Philippines,  by  means  of  a  good  system  of  cultivation,  agricnltural 
industries. 

By  system  of  cultivation  is  understood  the  diverse  processes  which  are 
employed  for  workina:  arable  land,  harmonizing  the  forces  of  nature  which 
work  all  the  time  and  by  themselves  and  those  which,  depending  on  man,  he 
may  use  and  direct  as  he  pleases.  Accordiiig  to  this  there  must  be  many 
systems  of  cultivation,  because  there  are  many  different  ways  of  obtaining 
products  from  the  soil.  I-,eft  to  itself,  and  therefore  limited  to  the  forces  of 
nature,  the  earth  becomes  covered  with  wild  vegetation  destined,  according 
to  the  quality  and  situation  of  the  lands,  to  form  meadows  or  forests,  which 
in  a  certain  way  may  be  made  to  alternate  with  products  obtained  by  the  work 
of  cultivation.  The  choice  of  a  system  of  cultivation  Is  one  of  the  things  which 
should  most  attract  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist.  To  determine  with 
probabilities  of  certainty  what  may  be  the  system  of  cultivation  best  suited 
to  a  farm  there  is  necessary  (1)  exact  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  land; 
(2)  of  the  influence  its  location  may  have,  on  its  vegetable  products;  (3)  of 
the  means  at  one's  disposal. 

MEANS  OF   COMMUNICATION. 

Having  perfected  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural production,  the  Government  should  utilize  the  proceeds  of  taxation 
by  Inaugurating  the  construction  of  good  cart  roads,  establishing  a  good  system 
of  neighborhood  roads,  and  undertaking  canal  works,  which  fertilize  the  lands, 
give  an  outlet  for  Its  products,  life  to  internal  traffic,  and  food  to  external 
traffic.  In  this  way  abundance,  cheapening  the  products  of  the  soil,  will  in- 
crease tlie  wealth  of  the  fx)untry  without  detriment  to  the  laboring  classes. 
Ease  of  communication  and  the  proximity  of  places  where  the  cultivator  can 
di8t>ose  of  his  goods  are  a  real  and  positive  advantage  which  can  not  fail  to 
enter  Into  consideration  and  to  powerfully  influence  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
arable  land.  It  is  never  well  to  lose  sight  of  the  capital  represented  by  herds 
and  animals  used  for  transi)orting  farm  products  to  market,  whose  cost  should 
be  deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  same  products.  In  this 
connection,  those  agriculturists  do  not  calculate  well  who  are  accustomed  to 
transport  the  products  of  their  farms  for  a  long  distance  in  order  to  get  a 
profit  which  is  api)arently  greater  but  in  reality  much  less  than  the  expenses 
occasioned  by  the  Journey. 

COMBATING  FALSE  NOTIONS. 

If  agriculture  In  the  Philippines  is  to  reach  the  state  of  prosperity  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Government  to  duly  foster  the  diffusion 
of  agricultural  knowledge  and  cause  this  empiricism,  which  nulllfles  with  its 
tenacious  opposition  to  every  sort  of  improvement  the  natural  fertility  of  the 
Philippine  soil,  to  disapi)ear.  Wherever  the  sight  rests  In  the  Philippines  the 
fatal  results  of  this  empiricism,  the  Inevitable  consequence  of  indifference,  are 
seen.  Cultivation  in  a  miserable  state,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  well-directed 
labor ;  weak  and  degenerate  stock.  These  are  the  two  Industrial  elements  which 
separately,  as  a  rule,  dispute  the  development  of  this  territory.  Outside  of  a 
more  or  less  clrcumscrlpt  radius  aroiJnd  the  great  centers  of  population,  in 
which  there  is  more  or  less  local  consumption,  but  always  of  some  importance, 
it  is  a  chimera  to  expect  large  profits  for  the  cultivator  and  Improvements  In 
the  agricultural  art,  without  machines,  which  simplify  and  cheapen  labor; 
without  live  stock,  which  at  the  same  time  that  they  supply  the  motive  power 
economically  and  plentifully  for  said  machines,  also  furnish  the  manure  so 
necessary  to  all  agricultural  development. 

INTRODUCTION    AND  PROPAGATION  OF   NEW   PLANTS. 

The  Introduction  of  new  plants  and  their  propagation  throughout  the 
provinces  is  advisable,  such  as  that  of  the  mull)erry  tree,  which  formerly  gave 
such  good  results  in  the  silk  Industry.    It  would  be  advisable  likewise  to  culti- 
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vate  the  nettle  for  the  valuable  fibers  and  sorghum  for  alcohol  and  sugar. 
Many  oleaginous  and  dyeing  plants  and  even  sugar  cane  would  give  larger 
and  better  crops  with  better  means  and  careful  processes  in  the  different 
operations  of  the  respective  industries.  The  use  of  fertilizers,  almost  unknown 
to  the  natives,  should  be  introduced.  The  many  places  that  are  not  used  for 
anything  should  be  made  use  of  for  herds  of  horses  and  cattle. 

SPECIAL   REMABK8. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  should  he  taken  is  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  model  farms  and  agronomic  stations,  so  that  the  agricultural  necessities 
of  all  the  archipelago  may  be  studied  in  a  perfect  manner,  because  the  climato- 
logic  and  telluric  conditions  are  as  different  as  the  islands  are  different  which 
compose  this  extensive  archii)elago. 

The  Island  of  Mindanao,  where  all  the  most  important  products  of  the 
archipelago  can  be  easily  cultivated,  and  where  on  account  of  the  lack  of  popu- 
lation they  can  not  be  taken  advantage  of,  demands  special  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  To  this  end,  It  would  be  advisable  to  plant  in  that  region, 
besides  a  model  farm  with  its  corresponding  agronomic  stations,  some  private 
companies  or  societies  of  colonization  and  development,  managed  by  persons  of 
undoubted  honesty  and  of  competent  knowledge  for  such  business,  for  the 
ground  Is  worth  as  much  as  the  man. 
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[From  Report  of  the  Schnrman  Philippine  Commission,   1900,  vol.  Z,  p.  244.] 

Chapter  I. 

OKAIOHEOITS  PLAHTS   (OEASSES). 

We  Iriclude  in  this  group  species  of  the  family  of  grasses  which  are  of  great 
interest  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  serving  as  food  for  man  and  beast,  and  as 
articles  of  common  use  for  the  natives.  Among  these  are  rice  and  com,  grass 
and  reed  grass,  and  the  common  cane  or  bamboo.^ 

PALAT,  OR  RICE    (ORTZA  SATIVA  L.). 

This  cereal,  native  to  the  marshy  regions  of  hot  countries,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  this  class  as  a  foodstuff  and  industrial  product  It  is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  all  Eastern  peoples.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  the  principal  crop 
upon  which  the  sustenance  of  the  indigenous  population  depends.  All  the  other 
crops  together  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  loss  of  this  one,  upon  which 
the  poor  classes  depend.  A  large  number  of  varieties  exist,  as  was  seen  in  the 
collection  presented  by  D.  Regino  Garcia  at  the  Colonial  Exposition,  in  Amster- 
dam, and  which  contain  more  than  120  varieties.  The  collection  of  120  vari- 
eties presented  by  Sefior  Garcia  at  the  Exposition  of  Paris  in  1878^  received 
the  only  gold  medal  presented  by  the  Judges  to  Philippine  exhibitors.  Two  main 
divisions  are  made,  according  to  the  manner  of  cultivation.  First,  those  vari- 
eties cultivated  on  the  lowlands  (irrigated  lands),  and  second,  those  cultivated 
on  uplands  (dry  lands),  the  latter  being  more  numerous.  Rice  is  supposed  to  be 
of  Asiatic  origin,  and  is  the  plant  concerning  whose  cultivation  the  most  ancient 
documents  exist.  Its  introduction  into  the  Philippine  Archipelago  was  much 
anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  islands.  Morlsqueta,  or  rice  boiled  in  water  with- 
out salt,  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  in  the  same  way  as  we  look  upon  bread. 

The  varieties  of  greatest  Importance  are:  Mimis,  greatly  esteemed  on  ac- 
count of  its  white,  transparent  grain  and  exquisite  flavor;  Dumali,  an  early 
variety;  Bontot-cabayo,  and  others  which  may  be  cultivated  either  on  lowland 
or  on  highland. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  which  the  native  pur- 
sues with  care,  although  they  do  not  have  at  their  command  everything  neces- 
sary to  make  the  production  most  profitable.  For  the  cultivation  of  lowland 
rice  the  ground  is  divided  into  little  parcels,  generally  .rectangular,  and  having 
a  slight  inclination,  and  which  are  surrounded  with  little  dikes  called  pilapil, 
which  serve  to  retain  the  water.  The  rice  is  sown  by  hand  in,  little  beds  of  mois^t 
earth.  This  seed  rice  is  selected  during  the  springtime.  While  these  seed  beds 
are  sprouting  the  flooded  lands  are  worked,  the  carabao  (water  buffalo),  which 
serves  admirably  for  this  purpose,  being  used.  In  this  way  the  soil  is  worked 
into  a  soft  mud.  When  the  rice  has  grown  to  a  height  of  20  centimeters  it  Is 
pulled  from  the  beds,  formed  into  bundles,  and  taken  to  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  transplanted.  Regular  lines  of  little  holes  are  made  in  the  softened  earth, 
in  each  of  which  Is  placed  a  little  bunch  of  six  or  seven  stalks.  The  soil  is  not 
fertilized,  nor  Is  any  other  care  given  to  the  crop.  When  harvest  time  comes, 
which  is  usually  in  August,  or  from  that  time  on,  according  to  the  variety  of 
rice  and  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  plants  are  cut  one  by  one,  by  means  of  a 
little  sickle,  or  the  yatap.  This  latter  instrument  consists  of  a  little  blade  of 
steel  or  of  tin,  semicircular  in  form,  fixed  Into  a  little  handle. 

This  palay  is  now  placed  In  heaps  called  mandalas.  The  grain  is  now  sepa- 
rated from  the  straw  by  thrashing.  In  which  operation  water  buffalo  play  an 
important  part.    At  other  times  this  thrashing  Is  accompli^ed  by  pounding  the 

owe  do  not  include  sugar  cane  in  this  group,  considering  It  a  commercial 
product  which  will  be  included  in  the  last  group. 
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straw  in  a  large  wooden  mortar,  called  a  lusong,  or  simply  by  striking  the 
bundles  against  a  stone.  When  there  is  sufficient  wind  the  grain  is  separated 
from  the  straw  and  the  dust  by  its  use.  It  is  finally  separated  from  the  husk 
by  pounding  it  two  or  three  times  in  the  woodai  mortar,  or  by  making  use  of 
a  sort  of  handmill,  called  guillngan. 

On  the  highlands  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  the  ground  two  or  three  times 
and  break  up  all  clods.  The  seed  is  sown  by  hand  after  the  first  heavy  rains, 
and  without  other  care  the  crop  is  finally  collected.  The  natives  of  the  in- 
terior, and  ev«i  some  of  those  of  the  Christian  towns,  are  accustomed  to  plant 
rice  on  virgin  soil,  in  the  preparation  of  which  they  are  compelled  to  cut  down 
all  trees.  Some  of  these  are  burned  and  others  are  used  to  make  fences  about 
the  field. 

The  rice  plant  has  many  enemies,  the  most  important  of  which  Is  the  locust, 
which,  when  it  appears,  totally  destroys  the  crops.  Another  insect  attacks  the 
young  and  tender  grain,  sucking  out  the  Juice  and  leaving  it  completely  empty. 
Another  enemy  is  the  maya  (Munia  oryzivora,  L.),  a  small  bird  abundant  in 
the  lowlands.    Sometimes  monkeys  injure  the  crop  in  certain  regions. 

The  production  of  rice  has  diminished  in  the  Philippines  on  account  of  the 
increased  production  which  has  taken  place  in  adjacent  countries.  The  Chinese 
market,  to  which  formerly  a  large  amount  of  Philippine  rice  was  exported,  sup- 
plies itself  at  present  with  greater  economy  and  in  greater  abundance  with  the 
rice  from  Cochin  China.  This  latter  place  even  supplies  the  Philippines  with 
rice  whenever  the  crops  are  short.  Agtfin,  lands  which  formerly  produced  rice 
for  export  are  now  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

CORN    (ZEA  MAYS  L.) 

Com  Is  a  cereal  which  sometimes  gives  abundant  crops.  It  Is  a  monolcoua 
plant  of  great  Importance  on  account  of  its  grain,  Its  fiour  making  excellent 
food.  It  is  used  likewise  as  food  for  cattle,  as  are  the  leaves  and  young  stalks, 
which  make  excellent  fodder.  And,  finally,  an  alcoholic  drink,  which  the  Bisay- 
ans  call  pangasl,  Is  made  from  it.  It  is  of  American  origin,  from  whence  it 
was  carried  by  the  Spaniards.  At  first  the  natives  received  It  with  indifference 
until,  on  account  of  frequent  losses  of  the  rice  crops,  they  became  accustomed 
to  Its  use.  Its  cultivation  has  become  quite  generalized  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago, especially  in  those  regions  where  the  soil  is  not  altogether  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  as  In  Cagayan  and  Isabela.  In  many  towns  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  morlsqueta,  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  granular  flour  by  means  of 
the  guillngan,  and  then  boiled  In  water  without  salt. 

Z AGATE    (grass). 

Under  this  name  are  included  several  species  of  grasses  which  make  up  the 
forage  of  the  live  stock,  especially  horses.  The  chief  ones  of  these  belong  to 
the  genus  Leersla.  The  fields  where  this  grass  Is  raised  are  the  objects  of 
much  care  on  the  part  of  the  native  farmer,  especially  If  they  are  In  the  vicinity 
of  large  centers  of  population,  as  the  returns  are  excellent.  The  grass  is  cut 
several  times  a  year. 

COOON    (SACCHARUM    KOENIGII    RETZ). 

This  grass  reaches  the  height  of  2  meters,  forming  a  sort  of  forest  almost 
Impossible  to  traverse  without  first  making  a  path,  either  by  means  of  fire  or 
with  a  knife.  The  natives,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  fodder,  are  accustomed 
to  set  fire  to  these  grass  fields  in  the  dry  season.  They  are  thus  able  to  obtain 
the  young  shoots,  which  when  not  more  than  18  inches  in  length  are  much  rel- 
ished by  cattle.  In  regions  where  the  nipa  does  not  grow,  cogon  is  used  for 
thatching  the  houses. 

SORGHUM  OR  BATAD  (HOLCUS  SACCHARATUS  BL.). 

"Although  this  plant  has  given  excellent  results  in  the  United  States  and  other 
places  when  cultivated  for  sugar  or  the  production  of  alcohol,  in  the  Philippines 
It  Is  used  only  for  fodder.  This  is  true  of  a  number  of  other  plants  belonging 
to  the  genera  Paspalum,  Milium,  Panlcum,  Sporolobus,  Chlorls,  Avena,  Poa, 
Bromus,  Agrostis,  etc.,  which  grow  on  the  pastures  of  the  mountains. 
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BAMBOO. 

Under  this  name  are  Included  various  species  of  cane  of  the  genus  Bambusa, 
which  are  of  great  importance  in  the  Philippines.  The  principal  species  are 
Bamhusa  diffusa  BL,  B,  monogyna  Bl.,  or  Cauayang  quUang  B.,  pungeas  BU 
or  Cauayang  totoo,  Bamhusa  mitis  Bl.,  or  Taivame,  Bambusa  lima  BL,  or 
Anos,  and  Bambusa  iextoria  BL,  or  CaJbang.  All  of  these  bamboos  are  used 
for  many  things,  but  the  most  useful  of  all  is  the  Cauayang  totoo,  which  at 
times  reaches  a  diameter  of  more  than  20  centimeters  and  a  height  of  more 
than  12  meters.  It  is  employed  principally  in  the  construction  of  native  houses, 
which  are  often  made  wholly  of  bamboo,  except  for  the  rattan  lised  to  tie  it 
together  and  the  cogon  used  as  thatch.  The  posts,  floor,  rafters,  and  doors  are 
all  made  of  bamboo,  and  the  native  is  very  skillful  In  working  It.  Either  entire 
or  split  into  strips,  it  Is  used  in  the  construction  of  boats,  rafts,  bridges,  aque- 
ducts, scaffolding,  vessels  of  all  kinds,  baskets,  furniture,  Ashing  apparatus, 
arms,  rope,  etc.  This  plant,  together  with  the  cocoanut  tree,  the  nipa  palm,  and 
the  rattan,  are  truly  providential  for  these  countries. 

Chapteb  II. 

VEGETABLES. 

In  this  chapter  are  included  those  plants  of  the  family  Leguminoste  which 
serve  as  food,  those  whose  tubers  are  edible,  those  roots  which  are  edible,  and, 
finally,  the  plants  cultivated  in  the  gardens. 

Division  A. — Legumes. 

MONGO,   FBIJOL,   AND   0TIIEB8. 

Leguminous  plants  are  of  but  little  importance  in  this  country.  One  of  the 
most  commonly  cultivated  is  the  mongo  (Phaseolus  mungo  BL),  smaller  than 
the  lentil,  but  of  the  same  flavor,  and  which  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  as 
it  is  the  principal  food  of  many  towns.  The  butingui  {Phaseolus  vulgaris  L.) 
is  the  true  kidney  bean,  which  is  found  in  considerable  variety  in  the  garden. 
The  zabache  (Phaseolus  lunatus  L.)  Is  also  greatly  prized.  The  sltao  (Phaseo- 
lus caracalla  L.)  produces  a  vegetable  about  a  foot  long.  The  frljol  from  Abra 
(Phaseolus  tunkinensis  Lour.),  and  the  patanl  (Phaseolus  inamomus  L.)  are 
both  highly  prized  by  the  natives.  There  are  also  some  species  of  the  genera 
Dolichos,  Vigna,  Pachyrhizus,  and  Prophocarpus,  which  produce  vegetables  or 
edible  seeds  less  highly  esteemed  than  those  of  the  genus  Phaseolus. 

Division  B. — Tubebs. 

SWEET  potatoes  (IPOMCRA  BATATAS  LAMK.). 

Although  the  origin  of  this  plant  has  been  much  discussed,  it  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  America.  Its  tuber,  which  is  commonly  called  camote,  is  very 
suitable  for  food,  and  its  cultivation  Is  greatly  favored  by  mountain  races, 
which  would  seem  to  favor  the  antiquity  of  its  Introduction.  The  plant  grows 
In  five  or  six  months,  extending  its  shoots  in  all  directions,  completely  covo*- 
Ing  the  soil  with  its  abundant  leaves,  which  are  likewise  edible.  When  the 
ground  Is  given  over  to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  this  plant  It  Is  allowed  to 
take  root  in  all  directions,  and,  as  the  roots  extend  and  grow  the  tubers  continu- 
ally, they  may  be  dug  up  for  use  at  any  time  of  the  year.  When  Its  cultiva- 
tion alternates  with  that  of  rice  or  com  it  Is  necessary  to  plant  anew  each 
year,  the  product  usually  being  of  greater  value  than  in  the  previous  years. 

THE   POTATO    (SOLANUM    TUBEBOSUM    L.). 

The  plant  originally  came  from  the  Andes,  and  was  Introduced  Into  Spahi 
after  the  conquest  of  Peru.  After  that  its  use  extended  over  the  rest  of  EJurope. 
especially  after  the  tests  by  Parmentler,  who  during  the  last  century  demon- 
strated that  the  potato  was  not  poisonous,  as  was  believed,  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  very  useful  as  a  food.  These  tubers  have  about  20  p»  c&t 
of  solid  matter,  and  more  than  80  per  cent  when  desiccated  at  a  temperature 
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of  120  degrees.    In  Europe  they  fonn  the  basis  of  the  food  supply  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  are  of  industrial  value,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

In  the  Philippine  Archipelago  this  valuable  tuber  has  not  done  well,  and  is 
only  cultivated  with  success  in  certain  elevated  localities,  such  as  the  district 
of  Benguet. 

Division  C. — Roots. 

OABE    (COLOCASIA   E8CULENTA    SCHOTT). 

This  plant,  introduced  a  long  while  ago  from  Asia,  is  to-day  extensively  culti- 
vated in  almost  all  the  islands,  especially  in  the  mountain  regions.  Its  large 
roots  and  young  leaves  make  an  excellent  food  for  the  natives.  The  badiang, 
which  is  cultivated  principally  in  the  Visayas,  has  the  same  uses.  There  are 
three  principal  varieties,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  vj^riegata. 

UBE,  TUQUl,  ETC. 

Various  species  of  the  same  genus  Dioscorea  are  found  either  growing  spon- 
taneously or  being  cultivated  for  their  edible  roots.  Among  these  are  the 
ube  {Dioscorea  alata),  the  tuqui  (Z).  aativa  L.),  the  paquit  (D.  divaricata  L.), 
the  nami-conot  (D,  pentaphylla  L.),  the  tongo  (D,  papillaris  L.),  and  others. 
They  all  have  large  roots  and  sometimes  attain  enormous  sizes.  They  may 
be  eaten  boiled  or  without  other  preparation  than  leaving  them  in  water  for 
some  days.  The  tuqui  and  the  ube,  being  most  highly  prized,  are  most  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  rhizome  of  this  latter  makes  a  healthy  food  of  a  sweet 
taste.  It  is  somewhat  sour  when  raw,  but  is  rendered  sweet  and  nutritious  by 
boiling.  Its  cultivation  is  simple,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  potato.  It  is 
necessary  to  carefully  prepare  these  tubers  for  eating,  for  when  this  Is  not  done 
they  are  poisonous. 

Division  D. — Gabden  Plants. 

principal  species  cultivated  in  the  philippines. 

Although  the  natives  do  not  care  much  for  the  cultivation  of  these  plants, 
gardens  are  found  near  the  large  centers  of  population,  generally  cultivated 
by  Chinese,  the  products  being  used  by  Europeans.  Among  those  cultivated 
are  the  following:  Onions,  garlic,  asparagus,  radishes,  cabbages,  artichokes, 
endives,  peppers,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery,  parsley,  and  the  haras  (Anethum 
fcsniculum),  a  native  plant  whpse  fruit  contains  seeds  having  a  sweet  flavor 
similar  to  anise.  Of  the  family  Cucurbitacese  there  are  also  a  large  number 
of  plants  which  are  generally  eaten  boiled.  Among  these  are  the  common 
squash,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  the  condol  (Cucurbita  aspera), 
which  is  oval  in  shape  and  very  suitable  for  making  sweets.  A  variety  of 
squash  known  to  the  natives  as  calabasang  bilog  (Cucurbita  sulcata) y  which 
is  of  a  green  color,  much  prized  and  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  tabayag 
{Lagenarie  vulgaris),  the  meat  of  which  is  soft  and  smooth  to  the  touch.  The 
genus  Cucumis  is  represented  by  no  less  than  four  specie^  in  the  Philippines. 
The  tabacog  (Cucumis  melo),  which  is  the  true  melon,  and  which,  although 
possessing  a  delightful  aroma,  never  reaches  the  excellent  flavor  of  those 
of  Europe.  The  pepino,  or  cucumber,  which  is  eaten  boiled  or  pickled.  The 
pa  tola  (Cucumis  acutangulus) ,  large  in  size,  and  eaten  green  or  boiled.  The 
milondaga  (Cucumis  luzonicus),  small  in  size  and  with  a  flavor  similar  to 
the  cucumber,  and  the  watermelon,  sandia,  or  pacuan. 

Albay  is  the  only  locality  where  the  strawberry  occurs. 

Chapteb  III. 

FIBER-PRODTTCING    PLANTS. 

Importance. 

The  so-called  textile  plants  are  those  which  furnish  fiber  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  cordage,  etc.  They  are  called  Industrial  because  of  the  large 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  products  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centers.  The  principal  ones  found  in  the  Philippines  are  hemp, 
cotton,  the  pineapple  plant,  ramie,  agave,  cabo-negro,  rattan,  pandan,  and  palma 
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MANILA  HEMP    (MUSA   TKXTILIS   L.) 

This  plant  Is  greatly  appreciated  for  the  excell^t  quality  of  Its  fiber,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  exportation.  Its  principal  cultivation  is 
in  the  provinces  of  Ambos  Camarlnes,  Albay,  Sorsogon,  and  Catanduanes,  in  the 
islands  of  Samar  and  Leyte,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  In  Cebu,  Mindoro,  Marin- 
duque,  and  the  north  of  Mindanao.  In  Negros  it  grows  weil  only  In  the 
southern  part,  and  in  Panay  the  small  quantity  gathered  is  of  inferior  quality. 
The  fiber  is  obtained  from  the  outer  of  the  sheathing  leafstalks,  which  in  these 
plants  forms  the  apparent  trunlc,  as  in  bananaa  This  sheath  is  cut  into  lengths 
and  then  into  strips,  which  are  called  sajas.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
hemp,  In  some  places  as  many  as  fourteen.  The  differences  between  these  con- 
sist in  variations  in  color  in  the  bulb  and  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  In  the 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  shoots,  and  in  the  development  and  strength  of 
the  fiber.  In  Albay  experts  distinguish  varieties  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stalk,  the  shape  and  size  of  the  leaves,  and  especially  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  fiber  In  the  saJas.  Even  though  experts  recognize  these  characteristics 
in  each  variety,  It  is  very  difficult  to  do  It  at  first  sight,  as  the  different  names 
given  to  the  different  varieties  in  the  different  localities  cause  some  confusion 
in  the  determination  of  them. 

Cultivation, — This  plant  needs  a  moist  climate,  the  lack  of  which  is  some- 
times supplied  by  planting  trees,  which  furnish  shade  and  prevent  the  loss  of 
water,  which,  by  evaporation,  is  continually  going  on  from  the  broad  leaves. 
These  trees  also  aid  by  drawing  moisture  to  the  surface  by  means  of  their  long 
roots.  Trees  having  high  branches,  narrow  leaves,  and  deep  roots  are  those 
most  serviceable  for  this  purpose.  The  lands  should  be  open  and  moist,  but  not 
swampy.  Sloping  lands  having  a  clay  soil,  situated  on  the  hillsides  or  moun- 
tain sides,  are  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  The  best  fertilizer  is 
the  refuse  of  the  plant  itself  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  fiber,  as  this  con- 
tains the  same  elements  which  have  been  taken  from  the  soil.  Other  articles, 
such  as  ashes,  or  any  substance  which  contains  potash  and  soda,  may  be  used. 
New  plants  are  gro^Ti  from  shoots  or  suckers,  called  by  the  natives  saja,  which 
grow  about  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  plants  may  be  grown  likewise  and  with 
considerable  economy  from  tubers  and  from  seed,  but  these  methods  are  rarely 
used.  For  new  plantations  recently  cleared  mountain  lands  are  used,  a  few 
trees  being  left  for  shade,  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  others  being  burned. 
After  the  ground  has  cooled  the  shoots  are  planted  in  little  holes  li  or  2 
meters  apart.  As  the  little  shoots  are  very  slow  in  growing,  some  other  plant 
is  usually  sown  on  the  same  field  to  check  the  growth  of  weeds  which  might 
destroy  the  hemp  plant.  For  this  purpose  the  sweet  potato  is  most  serviceable. 
At  the  end  of  three  years  the  plant  has  reached  its  full  development,  the  most 
suitable  time  for  cutting  being  when  the  fruit  begins  to  show,  as  the  fib^r  is  then 
in  the  best  condition.  The  trunk  is  cut  down  with  a  sharp  machete  or  knife. 
The  lower  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  leaves  are  then  cut  off  and  the  externQ^l 
layers  of  the  plant  or  those  containing  the  fiber  are  then  removed  and  carried 
to  the  workhouse  where  the  fiber  is  extracted. 

Enemies  of  the  hemp  plant, — ^Two  insects,  the  larvae  of  which  are  called  by 
the  natives  tamiloc  and  amarog,  pass  through  the  metamorphosis  in  the  trunk  of 
this  plant.  The  former  of  these  measures  about  4  centimeters  In  length,  the 
latter  li  centimeters.  A  large  hole  may  be  observed  somewhere  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  plant  attacked,  which  soon  assumes  a  yellow  color  and  dries 
up  before  reaching  half  its  full  size. 

Production  and  prices, — ^There  has  been  a  constant  increase  in  the  area  of 
land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  the  archipelago  is  more  than  1,000,000  piculs.  Hemp  is  classified 
in  commerce  in  three  grades — current,  second,  and  colored.  The  price  of  the 
first  grade  between  the  years  1886  and  1894  varied  between  $17.12,  its  highest 
price,  and  $6,  the  lowest  price,  per  kilogram.  The  other  two  classes  sell  at 
prices  from  25  to  40  per  cent  lower  than  the  first.  All  of  these  prices  are  those 
of  the  market  of  Manila,  being  somewhat  less  in  the  provinces. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  began  to  assume  important  proportions  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1855,  at  which  time  it  was  second  in  importance  among  articles  of 
exi)ort  from  these  islands.  It  is  exported  principally  to  the  United  States  and 
to  England,  small  quantities  going  to  Spain,  Australia,  Singapore,  and  China. 
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COTTON    (GOSSTPIUM    HEBBACEUM    L.). 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  tbe  Philippines  and  the  provinces  of  North  and 
South  Ilocos,  Union,  Pangasinan,  and  Abra.  The  species  cultivated  are  Oossy- 
pium  herbaceum  and  O,  perenne  and  Ceiba  pentandra.  The  first  two  are  known 
to  the  natives  as  capas  and  bobuy,  and  the  latter  as  capasanglay.  They  are 
respectively  herbs,  bushes,  and  trees.  The  capas  ^r  herb  is  the  only  one  which 
is  really  cultivated  and  whose  product  Is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
The  others  are  found  growing  wild,  the  cotton  being  used  only  for  making  pil- 
lows and  mattresses. 

Cultivation  and  preparation, — ^The  soil  should  be  open,  strong,  and  easy  to 
work,  and  should  be  deeply  plowed  and  carefully  prepared.  It  should  be 
planted,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  heavy  rains,  in  furrows  a  meter  apart, 
the  Plants  being  an  equal  distance  apart  in  these  furrows.  When  the  fruit  is 
ripe  it  is  collected  and  the  cotton  is  passed  through  a  series  of  manipulations, 
rendering-it  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  first  operation  is  the 
separation  of  the  cotton  from  the  husk,  after  which  the  fiber  is  separated  from 
the  seed,  to  which  it  strongly  adheres.  This  operation  is  accomplished  by  the 
means  of  a  little  hand  machine,  called  laddit,  which  is  composed  of  two  par- 
allel wooden  cylinders  revolving  in  opposite  directions.  The  cotton  is  passed 
between  the  cylinders  and  separated  from  the  seed.  With  this  primitive  ap- 
paratus one  man  working  ten  hours  can  obtain  3  or  4  kilograms  of  clean  cotton. 
The  cotton  is  then  spread  on  drying  tables,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  spinning. 
The  enemies  of  the  cotton  plant  which  menace  production  are  the  curiat,  or 
field  cricket;  a  gray  caterpillar  which  is  the  larva  of  a  butterfly  (Noctua  suh- 
terranea) ;  and  the  larva  of  Melolontha  vvlgaris,  called  by  the  natives  abaleng. 

PINEAPPLE    (BROMELIA  ANANAS  L.,  OR  ANANASA  8ATIVA  LINDLEY). 

A  plant  of  the  family  Bromeliacece,  which  is  cultivated  for  Its  delicious  fruit 
and  for  the  fiber  which  is  obtained  from  its  leaves.  This  latter  is  similar  to 
that  obtained  from  the  agave.  Its  origin  is  tropical  America,  from  whence  it 
was  spread  to  Africa,  Oceania,  and  even  to  Europe.  The  pineapple  has  about 
the  same  geographical  distribution  as  coffee,  but  Is  grown  on  some  mountains  at 
an  altitude  not  suitable  for  coffee.  It  requires  an  even  temperature  which 
does  not  fall  below  18°  C.  It  will  grow  on  almost  any  kind  of  ground,  but 
gives  best  results  in  open,  strong  soil.  It  grows  from  the  seed,  which  is  sown 
in  parallel  lines  li  meters  apart,  the  individual  plants  being  one-fourth  meter 
from  each  other.  In  Cuba  it  is  cultivated  almost  exclusively  for  its  fruit, 
which  has  an  exquisite  flavor,  and  is  sweet,  aromatic,  and  slightly  tart,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  malic  acid,  which  makes  it  somewhat  indigestible. 
In  the  Philippines  it  is  of  more  importance  as  a  textile  plant. 

Method  of  obtaining  the  fiber. — The  fruit  of  the  plant  is  first  cut  so  that  the 
leaves  may  become  as  long  and  broad  as  possible.  When  these  leaves  are  well 
developed  they  are  torn  off  and  then  scraped  with  a  fragment  of  glass  or  some 
other  sharp  Instrument  so  as  to  separate  the  fleshy  part  and  leave  the  fibers 
behind.  It  is  then  washed,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  combed  out.  It  is  classified 
in  four  grades,  according  to  its  fineness,  and  is  then  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fabrics  in  the  same  way  as  Manila  hemp.  The  finer  filaments  are  woven 
in  very  rough  looms  into  a  most  delicate  cloth.  This  commands  a  high  price, 
and  is  used  for  making  handkerchiefs,  waists,  and  other  garments.  This 
cloth  is  very  highly  prized  in  the  Philippines,  as  much  as  20,000  reals  having 
been  paid  for  a  single  embroidered  suit 

RAMIE    (BOEHMEBIA  NIVEA). 

This  plant,  of  the  family  Urticace»,  probably  has  its  origin  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
or  the  southern  part  of  China.  It  is  a  nettle,  like  those  of  Spain,  but  without 
needles.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  fiber,  which  is  formed  on  the  outer  part  or 
bark  of  the  plant  It  grows  to  a  variable  height,  according  to  climate  and  soil, 
of  between  1  and  2i  meters.  Beyond  doubt  the  famous  Canton  linen  is  manu- 
factured from  this  excellent  fiber,  which  rivals  flax.  In  spite  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  this  fiber  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  has  not  increased,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  extraction,  which  can  only  be  profitably  done  with 
special  machinery.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  found  only  in  the  Batanes  Islands 
and  the  north  of  Luzon. 

The  plant  Urtica  arborescens  Bl.  or  Dalonot,  whose  fiber  is  employed  for  the 
same  purposes,  also  exists. 
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AGAVE    (agave   AMEBIGANA   L.). 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  Amaryllidacesp,  comes  originally  from 
America.  Its  fleshy,  sharp  leaves,  bordered  with  a  row  of  spines,  furnish  a 
fiber  from  which  delicate  cloth  nipis  is  made.  It  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale 
in  certain  localities  in  the  Philippines.  The  Tagalogs  call  it  magul,  or  magiiey. 
It  is  exported  in  bulk  to  England,  China,  Japan,  and  E2gypt. 

CABO-NEORO    (ABENOA    SACCHAEIFEBA  LABILL.  ;    CABYOPA   ONUSTA   BL.). 

This  plant,  called  cauong  by  the  natives,  belongs  to  the  family  of  palms. 
Along  the  edge  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  are  long,  black,  and  very  strong  fibers, 
which  are  useful  for  the  manufacthre  of  ropes  and  cordage.  These  are  very 
durable  and  resist  moisture  and  even  salt  water.  It  is  used  also  in  making 
walls  or  partitions,  and  has  some  other  uses  which  will  be  mentioned  later. 

BATTAN    (BEJUCO). 

Of  the  genus  Calamvs  there  are  several  species  called  by  the  natives  dilan, 
yantoc,  talola  curag,  and  palasan.  These  spiny,  climbing  plants,  which  some- 
times attain  a  length  of  2CK)  meters,  furnish  to  the  natives  a  useful  material  of 
most  extended  application.  All  the  framework  of  the  houses  built  of  bamboo 
and  nlpa,  and  many  of  those  built  of  wood,  are  held  together  only  by  strongly 
laced  bands  of  rattan,  this  article  supplying  the  place  of  nails.  These  rattans 
are  also  employed  in  the  rigging  of  all  the  smaller  boats,  and  in  the  making  of 
rafts,  etc.  In  some  of  the  provinces  hats  and  sacks  or  bags  are  made  from 
rattan  and  in  other  places  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture. 

PANDAN    (PANDANUB  BPIBAUS  BL.). 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  family  Pandan<icece,  Its  leaves  are  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  hats  and  sacks,  an  industry  developed  In  Lucban  and  the 
province  of  Tayabas.  The  huge,  wide  leaves  of  the  palm  called  burl  {Corypha 
umhraculifera  L.)  are  also  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  same  way  the  split 
stems  of  the  leaves  of  the  nito  {Lygodinm  semiJiastatus  Del.)  are  utilized. 

Chapteb  IV. 
PLANTS  FROK  WHICH  OIL  IS  OBTAINED. 

COCOANUT   (COCOS  NUCIFEBA  L.). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the  archipelago,  satisfjring,  as  it 
does  with  its  various  products,  so  many  industrial,  economic,  and  medicinal 
wants.    It  will  be  discussed  here  simply  as  an  oil-producing  plant. 

It  belongs  to  the  family  of  palms  and  comes  from  India.  Many  varieties  are 
found  In*  the  Philippines,  especially  in  the  VIsayan  Islands.  The  chief  ones  of 
these  are  called  cayumanus,  limbaon,  dahlill,  and  macapuno,  the  chief  points  of 
difference  being  in  the  fruit. 

Cultivation, — This  plant  will  grow  almost  anywhere  and  does  not  demand  any 
particular  kind  of  soil.  Nevertheless,  if  a-  plantation  is  to  be  established,  it  is 
best  to  choose  land  situated  near  the  sea,  having  a  reddish  soil  mixed  with  sand, 
as  the  salt  water  and  the  regular  winds  seem  to  benefit  the  trees.  It  is  not 
expedient  to  place  plantations  on  highly  elevated  ground,  as  the  winds  easily 
uproot  many  trees.  Young  trees  grow  from  the  perfectly  ripe  fruit.  In  Cuba, 
where  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit  Is  carried  on  with  much  care,  beds  for  sprout- 
ing the  seed  are  made  in  suitable  soil,  and  the  young  trees  are  carefully 
guarded.  In  the  Philippines  the  nuts  are  placed  without  any  preparation  close 
together  in  beveled  beds,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air.  In 
following  this  procedure  it  is  a  year  before  the  plant  reaches  a  height  of  a  meter. 
Another  and  shorter  method  Is  to  hang  the  nuts  on  trees  In  such  a  way  that 
they  are  partially  protected  from  the  sun,  but  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences. 
In  this  way  the  plants  will  attain  the  height  of  a  meter  within  five  months. 
The  small  trees  are  now  transplanted  into  previously  prepared  soil.  The  holes 
in  which  they  are  placed  should  be  not  less  than  1^  meters  in  diameter  in  loose 
soil  and  2  to  3  meters  In  mountain  soil.  The  plants  should  be  from  8  to  12 
meters  aimrt,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  transplanting 
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should  be  done  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  After  planting 
they  require  but  little  care.  Weeds  must  be  kept  out,  insects  destroyed,  the  dry 
leaves  cut  away,  and  in  certain  cases,  when  the  dry  season  is  very  prolonged, 
irrigation  must  be  resorted  to  during  the  first  few  years.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
cultivate  some  other  crop,  such  as  com  or.  the  mungo,  for  the  first  few  years. 
On  good  land  the  plantations  begin  to  bear  fruit  at  the  end  of  seven  years ;  on 
poor  lands  no  fruit  is  borne  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Diseases, — The  diseases  of  the  cocoanut  tree  are  brought  about  by  atmospheric 
conditions  or  by  animal  or  vegetable  parasites.  Among  the  first  may  be  men- 
tioned excessive  humidity,  especially  when  the  water  lies  about  in  pools,  and 
an  unusually  prolonged  dry  season,  very  strong  winds,  and  earthquakes. 
Earthquakes  produce  such  an  effect  upon  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  tree 
that  ordinarily  many  of  the  nuts  drop  off  within  a  short  time.  Among  animals 
may  be  mentioned  crows,  rats,  and  bats,  which  cause  but  little  damage.  Lo- 
custs at  times  devastate  the  plantations,  eating  not  only  the  leaves  but  the 
leaf  ribs.  Hogs  sometimes  destroy  the  young  trees.  The  beetles  Rhyncophora 
ochreatus,  Eydana,  and  Rhyncophora  pascha  Bohem.,  called  by  the  natives 
Bagafigan,  penetrate  the  terminal  bud  of  the  tree  and  destroy  it  in  a  few  days. 
These  insects  are  destroyed  by  pouring  into  the  holes  they  make  ashes,  sand, 
or  an  infusion  of  tobacco.  Among  parasitic  plants  may  be  mentioned  a  fungus 
{Uredo  cocivora).  This  microscopic  plant  collects  on  the  terminal  bud  of  the 
tree  and  destroys  the  outer  covering  of  this  organ,  the  fungus  appropriating 
the  nutritive  elements  to  its  own  use.  This  operation  destroys  the  tree  in  a 
short  time,  as  the  fungus  mOltlplies  from  its  spores  with  great  rapidity.  The 
best  treatment  consists  in  destroying  the  affected  or  suspected  trees  with  fire. 

The  analysis  of  the  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  according  to  Buchwer,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Water,  31.8  per  ct-it;  stearin  and  oleln,  47  per  cent;  albumin,  sulphate 
of  calcium,  and  sulphur,  4.3  per  cent;  potassium  and  other  salts,  11  per  cent; 
insoluble  woody  fiber,  8.6  per  cent 

The  nuts  are  collected  every  four  months.  They  are  taken  to  market  in 
such  vehicles  as  are  used  in  the  country  or,  if  possible,  by  water,  when  a  raft 
is  formed  of  the  cocoanuts  themselves,  having  simply  a  rope  about  them  to 
prevent  them  from  separating.  The  owner  rides  on  top  of  this  raft  of  cocoa- 
nuts.  • 

Uses. — When  the  fruit  is  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  a  disk  of  the 
outer  husk,  called  by  the  natives  bonot,  is  first  cut  from  either  end.  The  rest  of 
the  husk  is  then  removed  by  means  of  a  conical-pointed  iron  which  is  fixed  in 
a  piece  of  wood.  The  inner  covering,  or  shell,  is  then  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  adherent  meat  Is  then  separated  from  the  shells  by  means  of  a  semicircular 
knife  fixed  in  a  wooden  support,  or  perhaps  by  a  spherical  iron  grater,  which 
is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  shaft  lying  horizontally  and  which  is  turned 
by  means  of  pedals.  When  extracted  in  this  manner  the  meat  of  the  nut  is 
deposited  in  a  large  wooden  tub  which  has  a  hole  in  the  bottom  for  the  escape 
of  the  oil,  which  flows  from  the  mass  simply  by  exposure  to  the  sun ;  but  this 
process  is  very  long,  as  to  extract  all  of  the  oil  requires  a  month  or  more.  It 
is  likewise  very  imperfect,  as  the  decomposition  of  extraneous  material  imparts 
to  the  oil  a  dark  color  and  an  almost  insupportable  odor.  A  better  and  more 
general  method  of  extracting  is  by  means  of  fire.  The  cocoanut  meat  is  placed 
in  suitable  receptacles  or  in  specially  prepared  ovens  and  boiled,  or  it  Is  placed 
in  large  kettles  having  a  slow  fire  underneath.  During  the  boiling  a  froth  con- 
taining extraneous  material  is  thrown  away.  It  is  usual  to  express  the  oil 
from  the  meat,  as  a  much  larger  quantity  is  obtained.  If  the  nuts  are  good 
ones  and  the  operation  is  done  with  care,  5  liters  of  oil  should  be  obtained 
from  30.  The  natives  use  this  oil  as  a  condiment,  and  while  still  fresh  as  a 
purgative.  It  is  greatly  used  for  lighting  purposes  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
soaps.  Both  in  the  Philippines  and  Europe  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
perfumery. 

BENNE  SEED    (SESAMA,  OB  AJONJOLl)    (SESAMUM  OBIENTALE  L.). 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  Pedaliaceie,  has  been  known  in  the  Orient 
from  the  most  remote  time  and  is  to-day  cultivated  in  all  tropical  countries. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  contain  as  much  as  53  per  cent  of  fixed  oil.  This  oil, 
somewhat  similar  to  olive  oil,  and  often  mixed  with  it  to  adulterate  it,  has  a 
sweet  taste,  although  more  insipid  than  olive  oil,  and  is  very  slow  in  becoming 
rancid.  In  Egypt,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  countries  it  is  used  in  cooking  in 
place  of  lard  or  olive  oil.    As  it  is  an  excellent  article  for  making  soap,  it  is  an 
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Important  article  of  trade  between  Europe  and  Egypt  and  oriental  countries. 
It  is  also  used  as  a  cosmetic  and  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  emulsions. 
The  residue  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  and  also 
as  an  excellent  food  for  fattening  cattle.  Of  that  cultivated  in  the  archipelago 
but  a  small  quantity  is  exported.  Por  perfect  ripening  this  plant  requires  a 
temperature  30°  C.  and  an  even  climate.  It  should  be  planted  in  places 
protected  from  strong  winds,  preferably  on  alluvial  or  clay  soil  of  average 
fertility  and  capable  of  irrigation.  The  seed  is  sown  by  hand,  after  which 
the  crop  requires  no  care  except  thinning  a  little  when  the  plants  are  from 
12  to  16  centimers  in  height  The  crop  is  harvested  when  the  stalks  begin  to 
fall  and  turn  yellow.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  harvesting  or  the  seed  will 
be  lost. 

LUMBANO  (ALEUBmCS  TRILOBA  BL.). 

This  plant,  of  the  family  Euphorbia ceie,  is  cultivated  for  the  oil  which  is  ex- 
tracted from  its  seeds.  This  oil  is  of  good  quality,  is  used  for  lighting  purposes 
and  for  calking  ships,  and  is  excellent  for  painting.  The  refuse  left  after  the 
extraction  of  the  oil  is  generally  employed  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  betel  palms. 
Lumbang  oil  is  exported  to  China. 

CASTOB  OIL   (BIGINO)    (RICINVS  COM  MUNIS  L.). 

This  plant  a  native  of  India,  belongs  to  the  family  Euphorbiacesp,  known 
also  as  the  Higuera  infernal  (infernal  fig)  and  to  the  Tagalogs  as  tafigantafi- 
gan.  It  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  a  pur- 
gative oil  much  used  in  medicine  and  which  may  be  also  used  for  lighting  pur- 
poses. 

A  reddish  oil  very  useful  for  illumination  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a 
tree  (Jatropha  curcas)  belonging  to  this  same  family  and  which  is  known  to 
the  Tagalogs  as  tuba,  in  Hollo  as  casla,  and  in  Ilocos  as  tavatava. 

THE  PEANUT    (MANX,  OB  CACAHUATB)    (ABACHIS   HYP00.«A  L.). 

This  plant  belonging  to  the  family  Leguminosa,  is  a  native  of  lower  Guinea, 
from  whence  it  was  carried  to  Brazil,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  America, 
the  southern  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Oceania.  In  the  Philippine  Archipelago 
it  is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  only  as  forage  for  cattle. 

The  most  important  use  of  mani  is  the  extraction  of  a  flxed  oil  from  its 
seeds.  This  oil  has  the  important  property  of  not  becoming  rancid  for  a  long 
time.  If  the  climate  is  suitable  and  the  cultivation  carefully  carried  on,  the 
seeds  will  yield  half  of  their  weight  in  oil,  but  as  ordinarily  cultivated  they  do 
not  yield  more  than  one-third.  It  Is  a  pity  that  in  the  Philippines,  which  has 
a  climate  so  well  suited  to  this  plant.  Its  cultivation  is  not  more  carefully  and 
extensively  carried  on.  The  oil  is  fluid,  yellowish  in  color,  without  odor,  and 
with  a  decided  sweetish  taste,  which  makes  It  inferior  to  olive  oil.  It  may  be 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  toilet  oils,  soap,  and  lubricating  oils.  The 
residue  obtained  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  mixed  with  an  equal  weight 
of  flour,  is  employed  for  making  bread.  It  may  be  mixed  with  cacao  for  the 
manufacture  of  chocolate. 

Chapteb  V. 


DIVISION    B. — PLANTS    PBODUCINO    8TABCH. 

The  so-called  feculas,  or  starches,  are  carbohydrates  which  exist  in  plants, 
constituting  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  their  proximate  principles.  They  are 
found  in  the  seeds  of  cereals,  in  vegetables,  in  tubers,  in  the  trunks  of  various 
palms,  in  the  roots  of  some  plants  of  the  family  Euphorblacese,  and  in  various 
organs  of  many  other  plants.  According  to  their  origin  they  take  different 
names — that  from  wheat  and  other  cereals  is  called  starch ;  that  from  the  potato 
and  other  tubers,  fecula,  which  is  a  generic  term  and  is  usually  considered 
synonymous  with  starch ;  that  from  the  yucca  or  cassava,  tapioca ;  and  that  from 
the  palm,  sago.  Here  will  be  discussed  only  those  plants  from  which  some  one 
of  these  proximate  principles  is  extracted.  They  all  furnish  food  of  great  nutri- 
tive value  and  easy  of  digestion. 
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CASSAVA,  TuccA,  OB  CAMOTiNG,  CAHOT  (Jatropha  tnanihot  Li.) 

This  plant  is  an  herb  of  the  family  Eaphorbiacese,  a  native  of  tropical  coun- 
tries. It  is  notable  for  its  roots,  which  contain  an  abundance  of  starchy  fecula 
known  by  the  name  of  tapioca,  whose  good  qualities  are  so  well  known.  In  the 
Antilles,  where  it  is  known  as  yucca,  it  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  The 
yucca  or  c^moting  cahoy,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Philippines,  grows  well  in  both 
temperate  and  hot  regions;  the  soil  should  be  strong  but  not  low,  sandy  and 
loose,  so  that  the  development  of  the  root  is  not  restricted ;  to  accomplish  this 
the  ground  must  be  plowed  four  or  five  times,  finally  leavhig  the  straight  paral- 
lel furrows  one  or  two  meters  apart  in  order  to  allow  the  unrestricted  growth 
of  the  plant.  The  plant  is  multiplied  by  means  of  buds  growing  from  knots  on 
the  woody  trunk,  pieces  of  which  are  planted  horizontally  in  the  furrows  and 
covered  with  nine  or  ten  centimeters  of  earth.  The  roots  of  the  camoting  cahoy 
attain  considerable  size,  and  while  they  are  still  fresh  they  contain  a  milky 
Juice  which  is  poisonous,  but  this  deleterious  substance  disappears  upon  boiling 
or  simply  upon  exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  the  residue 
of  the  milky  juice  quite  iuoflfensive. 

According  to  Chemists  Bontron  and  Henry,  this  poisonous  principle  is  prussic 
acid  in  very  small  quantities,  and  in  such  a  difTused  state  that  it  can  not  pro- 
duce an  instantaneous  effect,  but  it  does  when  concentrated.  In  order  to  utilize 
the  root  of  the  camoting  cahoy  as  food  it  is  necessary  to  grate  It,  wash  It,  and 
subject  it  to  a  considerable  pressure  to  express  the  juice;  the  material  remain- 
ing behind  after  these  operations  is  the  flour  or  tapioca.  This  material  after 
being  taken  from  the  press  is  roasted  on  some  hot  surface,  being  continually 
stirred.  The  fecula  or  tapioca  is  very  nutritious,  some  maintaining  that  half  a 
kilogram  a  day  is  sufficient  for  one  man.  It  Is  white  or  yellowish  white  in  color, 
sweetish  in  taste,  and  somewhat  insipid.  It  Is  much  valued  In  medicine  on  ac- 
count of  its  digestibility,  and  it  is  much  used  as  an  infant  food. 

ARBOW  BOOT. 

This  Is  also  called  maranta,  and  in  the  Philippines  tagbac-tagbac.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  Marantacese,  of  which  two  species  are  known :  Maranta  indica  L., 
and  M.  arundinacea,  the  latter  a  name  of  America  and  the  former  of  India. 
Both  are  important  on  account  of  their  roots,  which  produce  the  starchy  feculas 
known  as  arrow  root  and  sago.  The  latter  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  a  meter  in 
height,  having  lanceolate  leaves  about  15  centimeters  in  length,  similar  to 
those  of  the  banana  plant,  even  In  the  method  of  growing.  The  part  of  the  stalk 
under  ground  gradually  diminishes  in  size,  to  the  point  of  insertion,  into  a 
long  horizontal,  fleshy-white  tuber,  which  seems  to  be  a  rhlzoma,  and  which 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fecula. 

Cultivation, — It  Is  cultivated  with  success  in  all  loose,  fairly  damp  soils.  It 
is  planted  from  buds  which  are  placed  separately  in  holes  about  60  centimeters 
apart,  as  the  plant  Is  very  leaftr.  The  crop  can  be  collected  in  six  or  seven 
months  without  further  care. 

BUBi  {Corypha  umbraculifera  L.). 

This  plant  Is  celebrated  in  all  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  giving  name  to 
the  Island  of  Burias,  where  it  Is  found  In  abundanca  It  Is  found  In 
all  the  other  Islands,  although  in  some  not  in  the  same  abundance  as 
others.  .-  It  belongs  to  the  palm  family,  grows  to  a  considerable  height.  Is 
very  beautiful,  the  trunk  being  adorned  with  an  extended  bunch  of  leaves. 
These  are  green  in  color,  the  young  ones,  however,  being  very  white.  It 
grows  spontaneously  in  all  parts,  the  natives  never  planting  or  cultivating.  The 
leaves  are  very  large  and  are  different  from  those  of  the  cocoanut  tree;  they 
extend  from  a  single  base  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  This  plant  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  natives.  It  does  not  produce  fruit  till  after  many  years,  and  when 
it  does  once  produce  it,  it  dries  up  and  dies.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches  from 
the  top  of  the  tree,  and  is  filled  with  little  round  nuts  like  hazelnuts.  The  fruit, 
however.  Is  not  edible. 

Use  and  method  of  preparation. — ^To  obtain  the  starch,  the  tree  is  cut  down 
at  the  root,  and  all  of  the  soft  interior  part  of  the  trunk  Is  taken  out  and  placed 
while  moist  in  casks  or  troughs,  while  some  of  the  naturally  bitter  substances 
are  drained  from  it ;  it  is  now  pounded  with  sticks  or  mallets,  when  the  starch 
separates  In  the  form  of  very  fine  grains;  it  is  then  collected  and  dried  and 
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made, into  flour,  which  serves  as  food  for  the  natives,  and  some  of  which  is 
sold  in  Manila  and  other  parts.  It  furnishes  an  excellent,  tasteful,  and  good 
food,  which  is  called  in  commerce  sago.  In  Burias,  Masbate,  Bohol,  and  other 
parts  where  the  tree  grows  in  abundance,  it  takes  the  place  of  rice  as  a  food 
stuff. 

BAOSANG    (METBOXTLON  BUMPHH  MART.). 

This  palm,  called  Bagsang,  is  very  common  in  the  Vlsayan  Islands  and  very 
useful  to  the  inhabitants.  They  neither  plant  it  nor  cultivate  it,  as  it  grows 
spontaneously  from  the  seeds  which  it  produces  or  from  the  shoots  which  grow 
at  its  base.  It  generally  grows  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  estuaries,  in 
moist  regions,  and  in  places  near  springs.  This  plant  has  many  uses  in  all 
times,  but  e8i)ecially  if  there  is  a  lack  of  rice  or  other  food  stuffs.  To  obtain 
it,  the  tree  is  cut  down  and  stripped  of  its  bark,  which  is  called  baje,  and 
which  is  utilized  by  the  natives  in  many  ways.  The  interior  or  heart  of  the 
tree  is  then  cut  into  strips,  which  are  dried  over  a  fire  and  saved  for  further 
use.  It  is  then  pounded  in  wooden  mortars,  being  reduced  to  a  sort  of  flour, 
which  is  of  great  nutritive  value.  It  is  most  frequently  made  into  cakes  or 
fritters,  which,  when  eaten  with  cocoanut  milk,  are  very  good  and  healthful. 

LUMBIA,  OB  LUMBAY    (METBOYLON  SILVESTBE  MABT.). 

This  is  a  palm  very  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  but  taller  and  larger  and 
having  wider  and  stronger  leaves.  It  grows  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  and 
along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  creeks  and  in  other  places  where  water  is  abun- 
dant. It  grows  from  its  small  fruit,  which  is  not  edible.  A  species  of  flour  is 
obtained  from  the  heart  of  this  palm,  which  serves  as  a  food  stuff  to  the  poorer 
classes,  especially  during  times  of  famine. 

CAUONG    (CABYOTA  0NU8TA  BL.). 

This  is  a  palm  similar  to  the  preceding,  from  whose  trunk  a  specie  of  sago 
is  obtained.  The  method  of  extraction  is  that  generally  pursued.  The  tree 
is  cut  down  and  the  fibrous  material  removed  from  the  interior.  This  is  pounded 
and  then  soaked  in  a  cask,  when  a  fine  white  flour  settles  to  the  bottom.  The 
water  is  poured  off,  the  precipitate  remaining  behind  being  a  sort  of  sago. 

PAQAHAN,  OB  BANG  A  ( CABYOTA  UBENS  L.). 

This  palm,  although  containing  a  poisonous  substance,  furnishes  a  starch, 
or  kind  of  sago,  of  excellent  qualities  and  in  good  quantities.  It  Is  prepared 
according  to  the  methods  already  described. 

Chapteb  VI. 

PLANTS  PS0DT7CIHO  SACCHABIHE  AND  ALCOHOLIC  SITBSTANCES. 

Two  groups  of  plants  are  included  in  this  chapter,  the  saccharine  plants,  or 
those  which  produce  sugar  and  alcohol,  and  those  from  which  alcoholic  drinks 
are  made.  Only  the  species  of  both  groups  cultivated  in  the  Philippines  will  be 
mentioned. 

Sacchabine  Plaih-s. 

sugar  cane  (ibacchabum  officinabium  l.) 

This  plan,  known  by  the  name  of  sugar  cane  or  honey  cane,  belongs  to  the 
family  of  grasses.  It  is  a  native  of  India  and  China.  In  the  Philippines  it  is 
one  of  the  agricultural  products  of  greatest  importance.  The  sugar-producing 
provinces  are  Pampanga  and  the  island  of  Negros,  and  on  a  smaller  scale  the 
Laguna,  Bataan,  Batangas,  Hollo,  Cebu,  Cavlte,  Pangaslnan,  Caplz,  Antique, 
and  Mindanao.  There  are  many  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  there  being  no  less  than 
twenty  in  the  Philippines.  The  most  Important  one  cultivated,  besides  the  ordi- 
nary variety,  being  the  Batavlan,  which  Is  distinguished  from  the  common  vari- 
ety by  the  violet  color  of  its  stalks  and  the  larger  number  of  joints  and  its 
greater  size;  the  Otaheite,  which  is  taller  and  larger  than  the  previous  one, 
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and  has  a  lemon-yellow  stalk ;  finally  the  yellow  or  Creole  variety,  whlcli  has  a 
slender  stalk,  and  is  yellowish  white  in  color. 

Cultivation. — This  plant  for  its  full  development  requires  a  climate  whose 
temperature  is  not  less  than  18 **  C,  and  which  should  be  as  high  as  23°  C.  dur- 
ing the  ripening  period.  The  soil  should  be  deep  and  of  medium  consistency  and, 
preferably,  clayey  loam  or  silicious.  The  best  fertilisers  are  manure,  ashes, 
blood  from  the  slaughterhouses,  lime,  and  green  stufF;  fish,  on  account  of  the 
phosphorus  which  they  contain;  sulptiates  and  phosphates  of  potassium,  and 
better  than  all  of  these,  the  bagasse,  or  the  refuse  left  after  grinding  the  cane. 
The  ground  should  be  prepared  by  plowing  three  or  four  times,  and  finally  by 
hoeing,  leaving  it  perfectly  soft  and  smooth.  Little  holes  of  varying  depths  are 
then  made  in  the  soil  at  a  distance  of  a  meter  or  a  meter  and  a  half  from  each 
other.  In  these  are  placed  little  pieces  of  the  stalk,  some  40  centimeters  long, 
each  one  of  which  should  contain  eyes  or  buds.  These  should  be  placed  in  water 
twenty-four  hours  before  planting.  They  are  then  placed  four  or  five  in  a 
hole,  somewhat  inclined,  and  are  covered'  with  4  or  5  centimeters  of  soil,  and 
worked  if  necessary.  Other  care  of  the  crop  is  reduced  to  irrigation,  hilling, 
and  necessary  weeding.  The  cutting  begins  when  the  cane  assumes  a  yellow 
color  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  and  when  the  Juice  shows  8"  or  9**  on  the 
Baum6  scale.  The  cane  should  be  cut  obliquely  and  when  the  earth  is  not  too 
moist,  as  when  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture  the  blow  of  the  machete  or  knife 
breaks  the  root  and  thus  injures  the  plant.  In  the  Philippines  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane  is  generally  carried  on  with  little  care  and  intelligence,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crop  has  diminished. 
To  increase  the  production,  it  \^ill  be  necessary  to  perfect  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion, selecting  the  best  varieties  of  cane,  or  those  which  are  best  suited  for  the 
existing  conditions,  and  tilling  and  fertilizing  the  land  with  more  care;  so,  too, 
much  greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar. 

SOBOHUM    (SOBGHUM  8ACCHABATUM  PEBS.,  OB  SACCHABUM  KOENIGII  BETZ). 

This  plant  likewise  belongs  to  the  family  of  grasses,  and  in  its  stalks  are  sweet 
Juices  which  sometimes  give  as  high  as  17  per  cent  of  prismatic  sugar.  In  the 
Philippines  this  plant  is  utilized  only  for  forage,  although  it  might  well  be  cul- 
tivated for  the  production  of  sugar  in  certain  regions  where  sugar  cane  does 
not  grow  well.  Sorghum  demands  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  the  same  cultiva- 
tion as  corn.  It  is  planted  in  the  same  manner  and  should  be  weeded  and  hilled 
in  the  same  way  as  com.  Alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  can  be  obtained  from 
sorghum  as  well  as  from  sugar  cane. 

Alcoholic  Plants. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  included  such  vegetables  as  contain  glucose  or 
other  substances  which  can  by  means  of  fermentation  be  converted  into  alco- 
hol or  alcoholic  drinks.  In  the  Philippines  these  plants  are  nipa,  cocoanut, 
buri,  cauong,  pugahan,  maize,  and  others. 

NIPA,  OB  8A8A   (NIPA  LFTTOBALIS  BL.,  NIPA  FBUCTIFICAN  THUNB.). 

The  nipa  is  a  palm  which  grows  to  a  height  of  4  meters,  and  from  whose  short 
stem  rise  large  leaves  composed  of  a  multitude  of  little  ensiform  leaflets.  The 
fruit  consists  of  various  clusters  lying  very  closely  together,  although  they  are 
easily  separated,  which  together  form  a  large  bunch  hanging  at  the  end  of  a 
thick  peduncle  which  arises  from  the  base  of  the  tree.  It  is  indigenous  to 
the  coast  and  grows  only  in  muddy  regions,  or  those  which  are  liable  to  be  over- 
flowed, or  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  communicate  with  the  sea.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  trees  found  in  the  Philippines.  As  a  thatch  it  covers  a  great 
majority  of  the  houses  and  even  some  of  the  churches  in  the  islands.  Many  of 
the  native  houses  have  the  walls  and  partitions  made  of  nipa,  as  well  as  the 
roofs;  but  of  still  greater  Importance  than  the  leaf  is  the  tuba  or  sap  from 
which  nipa  wine  or  arac  (arrack)  is  made  and  which  is  consumed  to  such  a 
great  extent  by  the  natives. 

Cultivation. — Nipa  groves  must  be  prepared  by  planting,  which  usually  takes 
place  between  May  and  the  last  of  July.  The  ripe  fruits  which  fall  to  the 
ground  are  collected  and  employed  for  this  purpose.  Two  or  three  of  these 
fruits  are  placed  in  holes  which  are  located  about  1.7  meters  from  each  other. 
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As  the  rains  are  very  frequent  during  these  months  and  the  ground  is  kept 
moist  it  is  not  usually  necessary  to  irrigate.  This  condition  of  moisture  of  the 
ground  is  also  favored  by  the  high  tides.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  grove  all  dead  leaves,  or  those  which  could  prejudice  the  development  of 
the  fruit,  should  be  removed. 

Method  of  obtaining  the  tuba. — ^A  grove  becomes  serviceable  at  the  end  of 
five  or  six  years.  In  order  to  obtain  the  tuba  an  incision  is  made  in  the 
peduncle  Immediately  below  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  fruit,  leaving  a  few 
of  the  best  developed  fruits  for  purposes  of  reproduction.  A  liquid  which  flows 
from  the  incision  is  collected  in  bamboo  tubes  or  Joints  called  bombones,  which 
are  hung  conveniently  on  the  plant.  In  order  that  this  sap  shall  flow  with 
the  greatest  facility  several  little  operations  are  gone  through  with.  The  first 
of  these,  called  sicat,  consists  in  striking  the  peduncle  of  the  fruit  several  blows, 
with  the  object  of  loosening  somewhat  the  tissues  and  opening  the  pores.  This 
operation  should  be  done  once  a  we^k  during  the  five  months  preceding  the 
producing  season.  Simultaneously  the  process  called  talog,  which  consists 
in  cleaning  the  peduncle  of  all  leaves,  is  gone  through  with.  When  the  col- 
lecting season  arrives  the  operation  called  pucao  is  gone  through  with.  This 
consists  in  rapidly  rubbing  the  foot  against  the  peduncle  so  as  to  call  the  sap 
toward  the  fruit  After  this  comes  pa  tit,  which  consists  In  cutting  the  peduncle 
near  the  base  and  leaving  the  bamboo  joint  attached.  In  which  the  juice  Is 
collected  as  It  falls  drop  by  drop.  After  this  the  incision  on  the  peduncle  is 
renewed  twice  each  day,  morning  and  evening,  the  tuba  being  collected  dally. 
The  collecting  season  lasts  about  ten  months,  the  production  Increasing  grad- 
ually for  the  first  five  months  and  decreasing  slowly  from  that  time.  The 
average  production  of  a  single  plant  is  about  46  liters  during  the  season.  When 
the  business  Is  carried  on  on  a  large  scale  one  half  of  the  product  goes  to  the 
owner  and  the  other  half  to  the  workmen.  The  tuba  Is  afterwards  distilled 
and  then  concentrated  In  stills,  and  although  the  loss  of  liquid  is  great  there 
still  remains  a  considerable  amount.  This  tuba,  when  much  fermented,  may 
be  used  as  vinegar.  One  hundred  jars  of  this  vinegar,  each  containing  4S 
liters,  sells  for  $10  or  $12. 

THE  COCOANUT    (COCOS  NUCIFEBA,  L.). 

Method  of  gathering  the  tuba. — To  obtain  the  tuba  from  the  cocoanut  tree 
the  same  Is  cut  before  the  flower  is  formed  and  before  It  has  appeared  ex- 
ternally. A  bamboo  joint  or  bombone  is  then  attached  for  the  collection  of- 
the  liquid.  The  flower  cluster  or  summit  Is  bound  together  with  pieces  of 
rattan  so  that  the  bamboo  joint  can  be  easily  adjusted.  As  one  tree  may  have 
several  flower  clusters,  as  many  bamboo  joints  as  are  necessary  are  placed  in 
position.  A  little  of  the  powdered  bark  of  t^?e  tongog  {Rizophora  longissima, 
Bl.)  is  placed  In  each  bamboo  joint;  this  serves  to  give  strength  and  a  reddish 
color  to  the  wine.  The  wine  is  collected  daily  by  men  who  carry  large  bamboo 
joints  hanging  over  the  back  and  held  in  place  by  a  curved  piece  of  wood. 
Attached  to  this  large  bombone,  which  Is  carried  on  the  shoulder  of  the  work- 
man, is  a  rounded  receptacle  made  of  a  shell  of  a  cocoanut  which  contains 
the  powder  already  spoken  of.  Every  time  one  of  the  small  bamboo  joints 
is  emptied  It  is  necessary  to  clean  it  perfectly  on  the  inside  and  to  renew  the 
powder.  This  cleaning  is  done  by  a  little  brush  or  broom,  which  is  made  of 
a  piece  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf  of  the  cocoanut  tree,  which  Is  carefully  pounded 
on  the  end  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  shorter  brush.  A  small  quantity  of  powder 
Is  then  placed  in  the  bombone  and  a  fresh  incision  made  In  the  flower  stem. 
This  cutting  of  the  flower  stem  is  done  with  a  very  sharp  little  curved  knife. 
Each  stem  will  produce  wine  for  a  period  of  two  months,  after  which  it  dries 
out.  In  order  to  facilitate  climbing  the  trees  notches  are  made  on  either 
side,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  ladder.  When  a  collection  of  tuba  is  carried  on 
on  a  large  scale,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  climbing  each 
tree,  large  bamboos  are  tied  from  one  tree  to  another  horizontally,  the  two 
passing  from  tree  to  tree;  one  of  these  serves  as  a  footbridge  and  the  other 
as  a  hand  ralL  Men  frequently  fall  from  them,  often  with  fatal  results.  This 
tuba  begins  to  ferment  within  an  hour,  more  or  less,  after  Its  collection,  and 
at  the  end  of  a  day  it  has  changed  to  a  sort  of  vinegar,  fermentation  often 
being  facilitated  by  the  addition  of  suitable  plants.  The  liquid  is  then  distilled, 
the  distillate  being  known  as  cocoanut  wine. 
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BUBI    (COBTPHA   UMBBACULIFEBA   L.)* 

This  plant  also  produces  a  wine  called  tuba.  It  is  obtained  from  an  incision 
in  the  fruit,  from  which  the  juice  issues.  From  this  juice  wine  is  made,  and 
also  a  yellow  honey-like  substance  called  pacascas. 

CAUONO    (CABYOTA  0NU8TA,  BL.)    AND  PUOAHAN    (OABTOTA  UBENS  L.). 

A  sweet  liquid  or  tuba  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  in  the  fruit  of  these 
plants. 

There  are  also  other  plants  of  less  importance  from  which  the  natives  obtain 
their  favorite  drink,  tuba. 

MAIZE  OB  INDIAN  GOBN,  Eia    (ZEA  MAYS  L.). 

An  alcoholic  drink,  called  in  the  Visayan  Islands  pangasi,  is  obtained  by 
the  fermentation  of  the  starch  of  com.  Several  families  generally  unite  to 
make  this  drink,  and  th^  generally  end  up  by  becoming  very  joyful  and  noisy. 

Ghapteb  VII. 

AROMATIC  PLANTS. 

tobacco  (nicotian a  tabacum  l.). 

Tobacco  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  family  Solanacese,  having  straight  cylin- 
drical stems,  wide  soft  leaves  of  a  dark-green  color,  whitish-green  funnel-shaped 
flowers,  and  numerous  seeds  contained  in  the  two  sides  of  a  pod  or  capsule. 
It  is  an  annual  plant  in  Europe  and  evergreen  in  South  American  and  other 
parts. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  America.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Philippines  by 
missionaries  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  means  of  seeds  com- 
ing from  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  spread  rapidly  on  account  of  the  favorable  con- 
ditions of  climate  and  soil,  and  the  favor  with  which  the  natives  looked  upon  it. 
From  the  Philippines  it  was  introduced  into  the  south  of  China. 

Species  and  varieties. — The  genus  includes  a  large  number  of  species  and 
varieties  widely  distributed  over  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  its  properties  and 
uses  it  differs  but  little.    The  principal  species  and  varieties  are : 

First,  common  tobacco  {Nicotiana  tahacum  L.),  called  also  tabaco  macho,  or 
male  tobacco,  which  is  the  best  of  all.  It  is  somewhat  gelatinous  or  viscid. 
Its  stalks  reach  a  height  of  1  meter,  its  leaves  are  oval  or  heart  shaped,  and  its 
flowers  purple. 

Second,  tobacco  hembra  (female),  or  Mexican  tobacco  {Nicotiana  rustica  L.), 
which  has  rounded  leaves,  and  which  is  cultivated  with  good  results  in  the  soutii 
of  France. 

Third,  verina,  or  Brazilian  tobacco  (Nicotiana  paniculata  L.).  This  is  a 
small  species,  very  mild,  demanding  a  very  warm  climate.  It  is  much  used  in 
Turkey. 

The  principal  varieties  of  the  first  species  are  the  Virginia  tobacco,  which  has 
sharp  leaves  and  does  not  require  an  especially  fertile  soil,  and  which  loses  but 
little  in  drying;  Carolina  tobacco,  with  shorter  and  narrower  leaves  than  the 
Virginia  tobacco  and  likewise  less  delicate  in  its  growth.  Tobacco  growers, 
paying  little  attention  to  the  botanical  and  scientific  classification  and  more  to 
the  form  and  utility  of  the  plant,  divide  it  into  two  classes,  wide  leafed  and 
narrow  leafed.  The  qualities  determining  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  market 
are  combustibility,  strength,  aroma,  fineness,  elasticity,  color,  and  uniformity. 
Philippine  tobacco,  which  up  to  a  short  time  ago  was  considered  second  best  in 
the  world,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  aroma,  fine  veins,  and  notable  elasticity, 
has  recently  lost  much  of  its. reputation.  Tobacco  coming  from  the  province  of 
Isabela  de  Cagayan  Is  considered  the  best  in  the  Philippines.  That  troiq  the 
Visayan  Islands  is  coarser,  more  unequal  in  color,  and  of  greater  strength. 
The  tobacco  from  Nueva;  Ecija  is  fine,  but  somewhat  bitter  in  taste  and  yellow 
in  color.  That  from  Union,  Ilocos,  and  the  Igorots  is  of  heavy  body,  broken, 
and  frequently  has  but  little  combustibility. 

Philippine  tobacco  may  be  divided  into  two  groups :  First,  the  varieties  with 
elliptical  or  ovate,  wide,  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  which  is  called  in  the  provinces 
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**  tobacco  from  the  old  seed ; "  and,  second,  tobacco  with  lanceolate,  narrower 
leaves  than  the  preceding,  which  Is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  **  tobacco 
from  new  seed."  The  former  comes  from  Mexico,  and  the  latter  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  recently  from  the  United  States. 

Cultivation, — Although  tobacco  grows  in  almost  all  climates,  the  product  is 
more  abundant  and  much  better  when  grown  in  hot  climates,  as  the  heat  has  a 
great  influence  in  determining  that  important  quality,  the  aroma,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  impart  artificially.  The  lands  most  suitable  for  its  cultivation 
are  those  of  medium  consistency  and  depth,  which  are  cooled  during  the  summer 
time,  or  such  as  have  a  sandy  or  slllcious  subsoil  covered  with  loam,  which  are 
situated  along  the  banks  of  rivers  which  are  periodically  overflowed,  thus  adding 
new  mineral  and  organic  constituents  to  the  soil.  These  lands  are  called  vegas 
(meadows),  and  In  this  country  the  name  of  vegueros  is  given  to  the  workmen 
on  such  plantation.  As  the  tobacco  plant  is  very  delicate.  It  Is  necessary  to 
fertilize  the  soli  thoroughly.  Among  fertilizers  may  be  mentioned  those  which 
contain  potassium,  lime,  chloride,  and  phosphate,  the  best  being  manure  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  The  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  should  be 
very  deep  and  carefully  done,  consists  of  three  plowlngs  at  Intervals  of  several 
days,  and  the  completion  of  the  process  by  grading  and  leveling  and  the 
removal  of  all  Injurious  weeds. 

The  tobacco  seed  is  sown  In  hotbeds,  which  are  made  on  level,  clean  ground, 
having  a  carefully  fertilized  soil.  The  seed  Is  selected  from  accredited  sources 
and  sown  broadcast,  being  mixed  with  fine  sand.  These  beds  are  about  a  yard 
wide,  space  enough  being  left  between  them  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  weeders 
and  other  workmen.  The  seeds  are  covered  lightly  with  earth,  which  is  packed 
down  a  little  and  then  irrigated,  this  operation  being  frequently  repeated  until 
the  plants  appea?.  These  beds  should  be  fenced  in  and  covered  over  with 
branches,  so  as  to  protect  the  plants  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  snn,  but  not 
Interfere  with  ventilation.  When  the  plants  have  four  leaves  this  cover  Is 
removed,  so  that  they  may  develop  with  greater  vigor,  and  transplanting  imme- 
diately begins.  The  plants  are  separated  a  distance  of  about  60  centimeters 
from  each  other.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  and  10  or  12  leaves  have 
developed,  the  buds  are  cut  from  the  extremities  of  the  stalks,  so  that  the  sap 
may  flow  to  the  leaves  and  nourish  them  with  greater  vigor. 

The  gathering  of  the  leaf  is  begun  when  the  plant  Is  In  Just  the  right  condition 
and  the  recognition  of  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  quality  of  the 
tobacco.  At  this  time  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  yellowish,  wrinkle  somewhat, 
droop,  and  show  more  or  less  of  a  sticky  juice,  according  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  rain  during  this  period  of  rli)ening.  This  condition  having  been 
reached,  the  process  of  gathering  begins.  This  may  be  done  either  by  cutting 
off  the  stalk  at  the  base,  which  is  not  a  good  way,  or  by  collecting  the  leaves, 
one  at  a  time,  in  the  order  in  which  they  grow ;  or,  beginning  below,  gathering 
a  handful  of  two  or  three  at  a  time.  They  are  then  classified  according  to  size 
and  quality,  being  left  on  the  ground  until  they  have  dried.  The  tobacco  is  thei 
tied  in  bundles,  which  are  sus[)ended  by  cords  in  the  tobacco  storehouse.  They 
are  thus  protected  from  the  sun,  but  are  exposed  to  excellent  ventilation  on  all 
sides  by  windows  and  doors,  which  are  opened  or  closed,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

Diseases, — The  tobacco  plant  is  subject  to  injury  from  various  kinds  of  in- 
sects which  attack  it.  Among  these  the  most  dreaded  is  that  called  cogollero. 
This  is  a  white  butterfly,  which  is  so  called  because  It  grows  and  develops  in 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage  and  lettuce.  The  gordo  is  a  large  black  worm 
which  eats  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  cutting  them  and  causing  them  to  fall.  The 
cachasado  is  the  larva  of  Uadcna  androgca  I^t.,  which  lives  and  hides  during 
the  day  in  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The  prima  vera  is  very  voracious,  and  the 
babosa'and  other  small  animals  not  so  much  dreaded. 

Chemical  composition, — The  chemical  composition  of  tobacco  Is  very  complex 
and  variable,  according  to  the  kind  and  origin  of  the  sample  under  examination. 
Vauquelin  and  other  chemists  who  have  analyzed  it  have  found  inorganic  sul)- 
stances,  such  as  silica,  potassium,  magnesia,  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric, 
phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  adds;  neutral  organic  substances,  such  as  cellulose, 
oil,  yellow  and  green  resins,  and  a  volatile  alkaloid  called  nicotine.  This  is  an 
oily,  colorless  substance  of  pungent  taste  and  odor,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  This  alkaloid  is  found  from  IJ  to  9  per  cent,  according  to  the  kind 
of  the  tobacco,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  best  tobaccos,  and  those  having 
the  greatest  reputation,  are  those  which  contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  nico- 
tine.   Doctor  Lebon,  of  Paris,  has  recently  announced  the  presence  of  a  new 
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alkaloid  in  tobacco — colidlne — which  Is  as  poisonous  as  nicotine.  Nicotine  is 
very  energetic  and  in  a  short  time  poisons  small  animals,  but  Is  much  less  active 
in  the  plant  itself,  as  it  is  mixed  with  other  less  active  and  inert  substancea 

COFFEE  (COFFEA  ABABIC A  L.). 

Coffee  is  a  plant  of  great  importance  in  the  Philippines.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Rubiacese,  is  a  bush  2  or  3  meters  high,  having  permanent  leaves  and 
white,  fragrant  flowers  like  jessamine  in  appearance,  which  have  five  stamens 
grouped  together  near  the  base  of  the  leaves.  The  fruit  is  an  oval  fleshy  berry, 
somewhat  resembling  a  cherry,  having  a  clear,  green  color,  which  changes  to 
intense  red  when  the  fruit  ripens. 

History. — This  valuable  fruit  is  a  native  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  obtaining  its 
name  from  the  region  called  Kaffa,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance.  It  was 
brought  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  toward  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  where  it  was  first  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Laguna. 
It  was  afterwards  naturally  propagated  easily  and  rapidly  by  a  little  mammal 
{Paradoxurus  musanga  L.),  which  fed  upon  the  berries.  Afterwards  its  culti- 
vation fell  to  the  lowest  ebb  in  spite  of  premiums  offered  to  cultivators.  At  the 
present  time,  due  to  the  Increased  price  of  coffee  and  better  facilities  for  export- 
ing, its  production  has  begun  to  increase. 

8peci€8  and  varieties  cultivated, — Although  there  are  many  different  species 
of  the  genus  Coffea,  but  four  constitute  the  coffee  of  commerce.  They  are: 
Coffea  arahica,  or  common  coffee;  Coffea  ravemosa,  or  Peruvian  coffee,  very 
similar  to  the  preceding;  Coffea  laurina,  or  African  coffee,  and  Coffea  liherica, 
or  Llberlan  coffee,  a  more  robust  plant,  which  has  larger  leaves  than  the  com- 
mon coffee  plant.  Almost  all  of  the  varieties  cultivated  come  from  the  first 
species,  which  Is  the  one  requiring  most  heat.  In  the  Philippines  the  provinces 
producing  most  coffee  are  Batangas,  Laguna,  Tayabas,  and  Cavite  In  Luzon, 
and  the  districts  of  Cotabato  and  MIsamis  in  Mindanao. 

Cvltivation. — Coffee  requires  a  climate  whose  average  temperature  ranges 
between  16**  and  24°  C,  and,  therefore,  next  to  sugar  cane,  is  the  plant  requir- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  heat.  In  localities  having  both  heat  and  moisture 
its  growth  Is  stronger  and  more  luxuriant,  as  is  manifested  In  various  ways. 
In  very  hot  climates  the  coffee  plant  grows  well,  but  should  have  the  shade  of 
some  other  suitable  tree,  whereas  In  cooler  climates  It  thrives  best  without  this 
protection.  The  soil  most  suitable  for  Its  cultivation  is  that  which  Is  light  and 
moist,  but  not  marshy.  Reddish  soils  somewhat  sandy,  or  black  soils  without 
too  much  clay,  are  suitable  for  Its  cultivation. 

If  the  land  Is  virgin  soil  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleared,  plowed  deeply  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  harrowed,  and  If  old  land.  It  should  be  well  fertilized. 

Planting  can  be  carried  on  In  various  ways ;  the  best  are  by  means  of  hotbeds 
and  by  transplanting.  These  hotbeds  or  nurseries  are  made  in  well-shaded 
soil,  which  should  be  clean,  well  worked,  and  thoroughly  fertilized.  The  seed 
should  be  ripe  and  fresh  and  not  taken  from  the  fleshy  covering.  Transplant- 
ing is  done  when  the  plants  have  three  or  four  roots,  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  the  delicate  stem,  although  a  part  of  the  central  root  is  cut  off  at  the 
moment  of  transplanting.  Plants  which  have  reached  a  height  of  40  or  50 
centimeters  may  be  used  by  cutting  off  the  upi)er  part  of  the  stem  and  likewise 
the  vertical  root,  stamping  down  the  earth  about  them  and  Immediately  water- 
ing. The  ground  where  this  transplanting  is  made  should  be  previously  pre- 
pare, holes  being  made  in  parallel  lines  running  north  and  south,  and  having 
9  distance  of  2i  meters  from  each  other.  The  land  should  afterwards  be  kept 
clean  and  other  trees  should  be  planted  for  their  shade.  The  tree  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  Philippines  for  this  purpose  Is  called  madre  cacao  (Oaledupa 
pungam  Bl.),  but  there  are  many  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  ballbago  {Hihis- 
cus  tiliaceus  L.)  as  giving  better  protection  to.  the  plantations  and  being  more 
productive.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the  pruning  of  coffee  trees  prejudices 
the  production,  as  the  plant  growing  naturally  with  ravorable  rains  produces  at 
the  end  of  six  or  seven  years  an  average  of  5  kilograms  of  berries  for  each  one, 
while  those  which  have  been  pruned  do  not  produce  one-fourth  as  much. 

The  gathering  is  accomplished  either  by  shaking.  If  the  plants  are  high,  or 
by  hand  picking  If  they  are  low.  After  gathering  the  perlcarplum  is  removed, 
an  operation  easily  accomplished  by  hand,  and  the  berries  are  placed  In  the  sun, 
care  being  taken  to  separate  those  collected  on  various  days.  When  the  berries 
are  thoroughly  dried  the  husk  is  removed  by  means  of  a  mill  or  other  apparatus. 
The  other  operations  necessary  to  prepare  coffee  for  the  market  are  winjiowlng, 
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to  separate  the  inner  husk  and  all  dirt  from  the  berry,  and  sorting  into  first  and 
second  grades. 

The  coffee  plant  b^ins  to  produce  in  from  three  to  five  years,  according  to 
climate,  soil,  and  cultivation ;  is  in  full  bearing  in  six  or  seven  year&  and  con- 
tinues to  be  productive  for  thirty  years  if  no  accident  happens.  Pliilippine 
coffee  compares  well  with  that  of  Java  or  Martinique,  but  there  are  certain 
localities  which  produce  coffee  which,  according  to  experts,  can  be  compared  only 
to  that  of  Mocha. 

From  former  times  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  Philippines  has  falloi  off 
greatly  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  plants  by  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Xylotrechus  and  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Peronospora. 

CHOCOLATE    (THEOBBOMA  CACAO  L.) 

Cacao  or  chocolate  belongs  to  the  family  Sterculiace«,  and  Is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  South  America.  It  is  a  tree  which  is  distinguished  for  its  beautiful 
appearance,  but  more  for  its  fruit,  which  Is  very  highly  prized,  ^s  is  shown  in 
its  botanical  name  Theohroma  (food  for  the  gods).  The  seed  of  this  fruit 
properly  roasted  gives  out  a  delightful  aroma,  and  well  ground  and  mixed  with 
sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon  it  forms  chocolate,  a  nutritive,  healthful,  and 
agreeable  food.  It  was  introduced  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago  from  America 
some  time  between  the  years  1660  and  1670.  Although  it  has  been  cultivated  for 
a  long  time  in  small  quantities  in  various  provinces  of  Luzon  and  Vlsayas,  it 
flourishes  best  in  southern  Mindanao,  and  in  the  district  of  Davao  it  is  produced 
in  large  quantities  and  of  excellent  quality. 

The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  from  8  to  11  meters  and  has  straight  branches. 
The  petlolate  leaves,  oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  are  acuminate,  strong,  and  smooth, 
and  of  same  color  on  both  sides.  The  small  flowers  are  reddish  in  color  and 
very  numerous.  The  fruit  is  reddish  or  yellowish,  ovate  or  oblong,  having  ten 
ridges,  and  simulates  to  a  certain  degree  the  shape  of  a  small  cucumber.  The 
seeds  are  somewhat  larger  than  an  almond. 

Cultivation, — ^Thls  plant  demands  a  warm  climate  having  an  average  t&n- 
perature  of  from  23"*  to  29''  C.  and  a  considerable  amoimt  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  soil  should  be  deep  and  light  Black  and  reddish  soils,  some- 
what sandy,  with  an  abundant  top  soil  of  muck,  are  excellent 

Planting  can  be  done  from  the  seed,  and  to  save  time  this  is  usually  done  by 
planting  Uie  seed  a  distance  of  from  2i  to  3  meters  from  each  other  in  par- 
allel lines.  In  the  Philippines  the  seed  is  often  planted  in  bamboo  joints  or  in 
the  forest  from  whence  they  are  transplanted  to  ground  shaded  by  banana 
plants.  As  the  chocolate  plant  requires  shade,  the  tree  called  madre  cacao  is 
usually  planted.  This  plant  requires  much  more  care  than  the  coffee  plant 
In  its  cultivation  it  is  necessary  to  remove  all  premature  flowers,  trim  off  dry 
branches,  and  keep  the  ground  well  cleaned. 

The  fruit  is  gathered  when  it  becomes  ripe.  The  life  of  the  chocolate  tree 
is  supposed  to  be  about  thirty  years,  during  which  time  it  produces  fruit  It 
may  live  to  be  50  years  old  or  more,  but  is  almost  unproductive. 

mJTMEO    (MYBISnCA   FBAGBAITS    UOUTT.). 

The  nutmeg  grows  naturally  in  Cebu  and  in  Laguna  Province,  and  will  grow 
in  all  parts  of  the  islands  cultivated.  It  is  a  tree  belonging  to  the  family 
Myristicacese.  In  the  Dutch  possessions  the  tree  reaches  a  height  of  from  10 
to  13  meters.  The  trunk  is  covered  with  rather  thin  bark,  blackish  and  slightly 
mottled,  from  which,  when  Incised,  flows  a  reddish  juice  which  coagulates  on 
contact  with  the  air.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  peach,  having  a 
thick  husk  and  a  hard  pit  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  inside  of  which  the  nut- 
meg Is  formed.  This  is  surrounded  by  an  aromatic  rind,  or  skin,  called  mace. 
The  beautiful  flower  of  this  tree  is  aromatic,  and  from  it  a  kind  of  preserve, 
noted  for  its  fragrant  odor,  is  made. 

The  tree  l>eglns  to  produce  at  the  age  of  5  or  6  years,  but  the  crop  is  very 
light  at  flrst 

CINNAMON  (CINNAliOliUM  BT7BMANNI  BLUMS;  LAX7BUS  CINNAMOMUM  BLANCO). 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  found  in  these  islands,  especially  in  Mindanao.  In 
Zamboanga,  Caraga,  and  in  the  mountains  of  the  district  of  Misamis  varieties 
of  cinnamon  of  stronger  taste  and  fragrance  than  those  of  Ceylon  are  found. 
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The  reason  it  is  not  more  exploited  is  because  it  seems  to  contain  some  Icind  of 
bitter  principle,  wbicb  is  noticed  when  it  is  chewed.  This  tree  should  be  more 
highly  prized  in  these  islands,  as  it  grows  wherever  it  Is  planted.  The  cin- 
namon comes  from  the  barl^  of  the  branches  which  have  been  stripped  of  their 
epidermis,  and  is  an  aromatic  substance,  having  many  uses. 

PEPFEB    (PIPEB  NIGRUM,  L.). 

This  plant  belongs  to  the  family  Piperaceje.  Its  cultivation  diminishes  daily 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  which  is  fastened  to  adjacent 
trees  when  cultivated.  Its  fruit  is  a  berry  which,  when  dried,  is  black  or  white 
pepper.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  islands  the  long  pepper  of  British  India 
can  be  cultivated.  • 

BETEL  OB   ITMO    ( PIPEB  BETEL,  L.)  ',   BUYO  DE  ANI8    ( PIPEB   ANISOBUM,  BL.) 

The  betel  or  itmo  is  a  climbing  plant,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
preceding.  It  is  cultivated  very  extensively  throughout  India,  the  Sunda 
Archipelago,  all  the  regions  adjacent  to  Asia,  and  the  Philippines.  In  all  of 
these  countries  the  leaves  are  used  In  making  the  preparation  which  is  known 
in  the  Philippines  as  "buyo."  This  preparation  Is  composed  of  one  of  the 
leaves  of  this  plant,  a  piece  of  lime  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  a  piece  of  bonga  or 
betelnut  The  object  of  this  mixture  Is  to  mollify  and  render  supportable  the 
taste  of  the  pepper  leaf,  which  otherwise  would  be  acrid  and  disagreeable. 

The  buyo  de  anls  has  a  leaf  which  has  an  agreeable  odor  reseiqbllng  anise. 
This  leaf  is  used  by  some  natives  to  mix  with  the  pepper  leaf  in  the  preparation 
of  buyo. 

Chapteb  VIII. 
XEDICIHAL  PLANTS. 

PLANTS   USED  FOB  DISEASES   OF  THE   HEAD. 

The  castor-oll  plant  {Ricinus  communis  L.),  of  the  family  Euphorbjaceflp, 
which  is  called  "  tangau-tangan,"  Is  very  abundant  In  these  islands.  It  is 
used  principally  to  alleviate  headaches,  being  applied  on  leaves  to  the  forehead, 
causing  sweating  and,  consequently,  relief.  Mixed  with  the  oil  of  sesame  it 
is  applied  to  the  stomach  with  good  effect;  so,  too.  It  Is  applied  to  the  feet  of 
persons  suffering  with  dropsy. 

Balocanad  {Aleuritea  trispcrma  Bl.)  belongs  to  the  family  Euphorbiaceffi. 
It  has  a  fruit  a  little  larger  than  the  pomegranate.  This  fruit  contains  six 
or  seven  poisonous  seeds.  The  oil  of  these  seeds  when  rubbed  Into  the  scalp 
kills  all  vermin. 

The  leaves  of  the  capanatolet  or  gaudarura,  when  properly  applied,  improve 
and  cure  those  who  suffer  with  pains  in  the  back. 

The  so-called  dacdac  has  medicinal  properties.  Its  stalk  or  stem  is  about 
the  size  of  the  index  finger,  somewhat  flattened,  and  blackish  In  color.  An 
infusion  Is  made  from  this  stalk  chopped  up  finely.  When  the  head  is  bathed 
with  this  infusion,  headaches  disappear,  as  does  the  lethargy  from  which  the 
patient  suffers.  This  Is  true  when  It  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  any  other 
cephalic  disease. 

PLANTS   USED  FOB  THE  DIGESTIVE  APPABATUS. 

The  salibutbut  or  pandacaqul  (Tahernw  montana)  belongs  to  the  family 
Apocynacese.  An  infusion  of  the  root  of  this  tree  when  given  as  a  drink 
Improves  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  cases  of  distention,  cold,  and  Indigestion. 
It  is  likewise  an  excellent  blood  medicine,  and  Is  used  with  great  benefit  by 
women  after  parturition.  • 

The  leaves  of  the  taguypasin  or  alom  are  of  value  In  any  chronic  stomach 
disease  due  to  Inflammation,  overloading,  or  cold.  They  should  be  applied 
hot  or  united  with  oil  used  as  an  unguent  They  are  of  great  value  In  reducing 
Inflammation  or  swelling  of  the  limbs  if  used  In  the  same  way.  They  cause 
sweating,  after  which  the  limbs  should  be  enveloped  In  a  blanket,  dried,  and 
the  operation  repeated  if  complete  relief  is  desired. 

The  leaves  of  the  malslimlsl  {Clausena  sp.  Bun.),  of  the  family  Rutacece, 
have  an  odor  and  flavor  very  similar  to  that  of  anise.    From  these  leaves  an 
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oil  of  anise  is  made,  which  is  very  useful  for  diseases  of  the  stomach.    Made  as 
an  infusion  with  cocoanut  wine,  it  furnishes  a  drink  fhuch  used  in  the  country. 

The  tree  known  by  the  name  of  "bacao"  furnishes  a  bark  which,  when 
pulverized  and  mixed  with  water,  furnishes  a  remedy  which  kills  all  kinds  of 
intestinal  parasites.  This  same  property  is  possessed  by  the  fruit  of  a  trail- 
ing plant  called  ''tangulon,"  **  plfionclllo,"  or  '' niogniogan  "  (Quisqualis  indica 
L.)  of  the  family  Ck)mbretacese. 

The  tree  called  "bahay*'  {Adenanthcra  pavonina  L.)  produces  a  fruit  some- 
thing like  ordinary  l>eans  in  appearance,  but  of  a  bright  red  color.  These 
placed  in  cavities  of  teeth  greatly  relieve  the  pain,  the  same  object  being 
accomplished  by  the  root. 

The  grated  bark  of  the  maragaat  (Ficus  radiata  Dec.),  of  the  family 
Urt)cacese,  when  applied  to  the  gums  reduces  swelling  and  strength^is  the 
teeth. 

The  paetan  {Lunaaia  parvifolia  Muell.),  of  the  family  Rutacese,  is  an  anti-   , 
dote  for  fish  poison.    Taken  as  a  powder,  it  cures  any  stomach  disorder  and 
is  an  excellent  remedy  for  ulcerating  sores,  which  it  cleans  and  closes. 

The  sambong  {Blumea  haUamiJera  DC.),  of  the  family  Composita,  is  an  ex- 
cellent sage,  quite  aromatic,  and  having  medicinal  properties.  As  an  infusion 
it  is  much  used  in  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

The  tangulon  {QuUqualis  indicus  L.),  of  the  family  Ck)mbretace«,  is  another 
species  of  trailing  plant,  which  grows  bountifully  along  the  seashore,  produces 
a  seed  called  "  plfionclllo,"  which  is  an  excellent  vermifuge.  It  may  be  eaten 
raw  without  danger  of  Injury. 

The  cabcaban  (Polypodium  quercinum,  L.)  and  the  balsamina  or  apalia 
{Momordica  balsamina  L.)  produce  purgative  medicines. 

PLANTS  USED  FOB  THE  CIBCULATOET  APPABATUB. 

The  sibucao  or  Brazil  wood  {Cwsalpinia  aappan  L.),  of  the  family  Legumi- 
nosffi.  Is  medicinal.  An  infusloii  of  it  causes  the  absorption  of  'coa^lated 
blood,  and  it  is  given  In  cases  where  blows  on  the  body,  have  caused  the 
extravasation  of  blood  Into  the  tissues. 

The  cumallbqulb  or  hlmangcoran  or  otob-otob  are  medicinal.  The  grated 
root  made  into  an  infusion  cleans  and  cures  ulcers  or  wounds.  An  ointment 
is  made  from  this  plant  and  from  the  jalanotan  and  hagonoy.  This  is  made  by 
boiling  the  plant  In. oil,  straining,  and  adding  a  little  wax.  The  ointment  may 
then  be  used  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  So,  too,  the  leaves  of  a  climbing  plant 
grown  In  the  Vlsayan  Islands,  and  which  is  called  "balangon,'*  is  useful  for 
this  purpose.    The  pounded  leaves  are  applied  directly  to  the  wound. 

PLANTS  USED  FOB   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SENSES. 

The  tuyucay  Is  used  as  a  remedy  for  deafness.  In  the  operation  a  branch 
8  or  10  Inches  In  length  Is  placed  over  a  slow  fire  until  it  becomes  quite  hot 
It  is  then  placed  close  to  the  affected  ear  and  air  Is  blown  through  the  hole 
which  passes  through  it,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  branch  well  within  the 
ear.  It  Is  claimed  that  the  hot  tube  has  some  special  virtue,  due  perhaps  to 
the  medicated  moisture  thereof,  and  when  penetrating  the  ear  restores  it  to  a 
healthy  condition. 

The  tree  called  "  haullg  "  Is  very  useful  for  treating  and  preserving  the  eyes, 
a  solution  In  water  of  the  bark  and  leaves  being  used  as  a  wash. 

PLANTS  USED  FOB  THE  SKIN. 

The  resin  of  culasi  (Lumnitzera  coccinea  Wight  and  Am.),  of  the  family 
CJombretaceje,  cures  scab  and  itch. 

A  resin  which  serves  well  as  a  caustic  is  obtained  from  the  canumay  and  the 
lagnoto  {DioHpyros  multiflora  Bl.). 

The  tree  called  panjantolon  {Scaevola  koenigii  Vahl.),  of  the  family  Good- 
enovlacese,  an  extraordinary  large  tree,  is  useful  In  medicine.  An  infusion  is 
made  from  the  leaves  and  bark  which  is  used  as  a  lotion  for  those  suffering 
with  Hi)eclfic  trouble.  This  cures  the  disease  and  relieves  the  pain  In  the  bones 
which  accompanies  this  terrible  disease. 

The  plla  and  the  root  of  the  trailing  plant  called  mangadlao  are  both  useful 
in  treating  all  kinds  of  wounds. 

All  kinds  of  spots  on  the  skin  are  cured  by  a  lotion  made  from  the  roots  of 
the  tree  called  salac. 
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A  lotion  made  from  the  wood  of  the  mampol,  of  the  genus  Loranthus  of  the 
family  Lorantace»,  will  cause  the  pustules  of  smallpox  to  appear  when  they  are 
slow  in  presenting  themselves. 

The  leaves  of  the  little  tree  called  alocloc  when  crushed  and  applied  to  bolls 
or  other  cutaneous  tumors  quickly  brings  them  to  a  head  and  causes  the  removal 
of  their  contents. 

Barsaparilla  of  the  genus  Simlax,  called  by  the  natives  banag,  Is  very  com- 
mon along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  coast.  The  root  is  used  in  medicine 
and  is  well  known  as  a  remedy  for  those  who  suffer  from  specific  ulcers.  It  Is 
given  as  an  infusion. 

The  trailing  plant  called  bago-bago,  of  the  genus  Garcinia,  family  Guttiferse, 
Is  also  used.  It  is  i)owdered  and  placed  over  the  fire,  and  applied  hot  to 
patients  suffering  from  inflammation,  as  it  quiets  the  nerves  and  relieves  the 
pain  in  the  joints. 

The  plant  called  busalas  is  likewise  medicinal.  Its  leaves,  when  reduced  to 
ashes  and  mixed  with  a  little  oil,  will  bring  to  a  head  any  kind  of  an  abscess, 
or.  If  these  are  already  in  the  stage  of  suppuration,  it  will  cause  them  to  open 
and  will  cure  them  without  trouble. 

PLANTS  USED  IN  PARTURITION. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  taraje  (Caauarina  equisetifolia  Forst),  of 
the  family  Casurinaceje,  will  cure  chlorosis. 

The  leaves  of  the  alagtayo  or  ticala,  when  applied  to  abdomen  of  a  pregnant 
woman,  will  very  quickly  bring  on  parturition. 

PLANTS    USED    AS    ANTIDOTES. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  experts  the  manungal  (Samadera  indica  Gaert), 
of  the  family  Simarubacese,  is  one  of  the  best  antidotes  found  in  these  islands. 
A  solution  made  by  boiling  Is  given  to  anyone  who  has  eaten  poisoned  sub- 
stances, such  as  herbs  or  fish.  The  oil  of  manungal  is  admirable  for  curing 
all  kinds  of  disorders  of  the  stomach,  as  is  likewise  the  infusion  made  from 
marbar  or  cayutana. 

An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  palagnigon  is  both  an  antidote  and  a  febrifuge. 

An  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the  calasusl  {Plumcria  acutifolia  Poir.),  of  the 
family  Apocynacece,  is  an  excellent  mild  purgative,  or  may  be  used  as  an  emetic. 

The  bark  of  the  root  of  the  tree  called  bagosabac  is  curative  for  the  bite  of 
any  kind  of  poisonous  animal  or  snake. 

PLANTS    USED    AS    FEBRIFUGES. 

The  tree  called  tambalaguisa  or  mantala  {Sophora  tomentosa  L.),  of  the 
family  Leguminosae,  has  at  a  certain  season  a  number  of  little  yellow  flowers, 
and  following  them,  long  pods  filled  with  seeds,  somewhat  like  chickpeas.  This 
fruit  is  a  febrifuge  having  a  very  bitter  taste.  One  or  two  of  the  seeds  are 
given  to  those  who  suffer  from  certain  malarial  fever.  The  medicine  is  still 
more  valuable  for  those  having  quartan.  It  is  likewise  an  excellent  stomachic. 
From  these  seeds  an  oil  is  also  made  which  gives  great  relief  to  pains  In  the  bones. 
It  is  also  used  for  intestinal  troubles  and  is  a  remedy  for  chlorosis.  Another 
trailing  plant  having  admirable  qualities  is  called  by  the  Tagalogs  macabuhay 
and  by  the  Visayans  pangianan  {Menispermum  rimosum  L.)  It  belongs  to  the 
family  Menispermacese.  It  is  very  bitter  and  very  useful  for  the  stomach  and 
the  entire  body. 

The  bark  of  the  tree  called  dita  {Alstonia  scholaris  D.  C),  of  the  family 
Apocynacece,  when  treated  with  acidulated  water,  produces  an  alkaloid,  ditain, 
which  is  employed  in  place  of  quinine  for  all  kinds  of  fevers. 

PLANTS    USED    AS    DUJRETICS. 

An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree  called  polotan  or  ullfigon  serves  as  an 
excellent  diuretic.    The  juice  of  the  bark  or  an  infusion  of  it  is  likewise  useful. 

The  palo-santo,  called  by  the  natives  guicos-guicos,  or  hannadao,  of  the  genus 
Abrus,  family  Legumlnosee,  possesses  admirable  properties.  It  is  an  excellent 
remedy  for  spasms  and  chills,  from  which  so  many  suffer  in  these  countries. 
An  infusion  of  this  plant  expels  injurious  humors  from  the  body,  does  away 
with  obstructions,  regulates  the  stomach,  and  is  of  equal  value  with  sarsaparilla 
for  specific  trouble.    It  is  likewise  a  sudorific. 
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Naguini  and  languingi  are  trailing  plants  which  cure  muscular  and  nervous 
spasms,  the  leaves  being  applied  as  a  plaster  after  being  heated  before  the  fire. 
The  application  is  made  under  the  arms. 

PLANTS    USED   FOB   VABIOUS    MEDICINAL  PURPOSES. 

The  pilipog  is  a  most  bitter  medicine.  It  is  useful  as  a  stomachic,  and  simply 
chewed  and  swallowed  serves  to  cure  any  kind  of  pain.  It  is  likewise  an  anti- 
dote, and  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  is  a  febrifuge  useful  in  tertian  and  quartan 
fevers. 

Among  all  the  trailing  plants  found  in  these  islands  that  which  is  of  greatest 
Imiwrtance  and  most  esteemed  is  called  by  the  natives  Igasud  {Sirychnos  iffnatU 
Berg.),  of  the  family  Loguniaccie.  The  Spaniards,  taking  up  the  name  which 
was  given  to  it  by  the  missionaries  in  the  Visayan  Islands,  call  it  the  peplta  of 
San  Ignacio.  It  abounds  in  all  the  mountain  regions  of  Visayas,  but  is  not 
found  in  Luzon.  When  full  grown  it  is  of  considerable  size,  the  fruit  at  times 
being  as  large  as  a  pomegranate,  though  a  little  longer.  It  lias  a  hard  shell, 
within  which  is  a  yellowish  or  slightly  reddish  meat,  and  in  this  is  found  the  seed 
so  highly  esteemed  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  seeds  are  grown  principally 
near  Catbalogan.  They  are  used  for  persons  who  have  eaten  something  poison- 
ous, in  which  case  a  little  piece  Is  eaten  and  immediately  followed  by  a  drink  of 
cold  water,  the  imlson  thus  being  exi>elled.  So,  too,  taking  it  in  this  manner  it 
cures  disturbances  of  the  stomach  or  intestines.  It  is  likewise  useful  for  para- 
lytics and  for  women  during  parturition.  Grated  or  in  the  form  of  powder  it  is 
much  used  as  styptic.  Grated  and  given  with  water  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chilly  stage  will  often  prevent  an  attack  of  malarial  fever.  It  is  also  useful 
for  the  bite  of  the  caterpillar  called  basut,  when  applied  as  a  powder  over  the 
affected  place.  It  is  used  also  as  an  emetic.  Held  in  the  mouth  and  sucked,  it  is 
useful  for  rheumatism.  So,  too,  it  relieves  indigestion.  The  oil  remaining 
after  pieces  of  this  seed  have  been  fried  is  useful  for  contractions  of  the  nerves 
and  pains  in  the  body. 

There  are  many  other  medicinal  plants  in  the  Philippines,  as  may  be  seen  by 
consulting  the  General  History  by  P.  Juan  J.  Delgado,  S.  J.,  published  in 
Manila  in  1892,  and  others. 

ClIAPTEB  IX. 

FSTJIT  TREES. 

Philippine  fruit  trees  in  general  do  not  produce  such  exquisite  and  highly 
prized  fruits  as  do  those  of  Euroi)e.  As  both  wild  fruit  trees  and  cultivated 
ones  are  very  abundant,  only  the  best-known  ones  will  be  spoken  of;  some 
mention  will  be  made  of  their  probable  origin,  arranging  them  according  to  the 
families  to  which  they  belong. 

ANACARDIACEiE. 

Among  the  Philippine  species  of  this  family  is  the  mango  {Mangifera  indica 
Linn.),  which  is  believed  to  come  from  Macao,  and  which  grows  well  in  the 
provinces  of  Manila  and  Cavite,  and  also  In  the  Visayas.  The  fruit  season 
begins  in  April.  The  fruit  lias  a  delicate  flavor  and  an  aromatic  odor,  the 
largest  of  them  being  from  G  to  7  inches  in  length ;  in  shape  they  are  flattened, 
not  round ;  the  skin  Is  yellow  and  rather  fine ;  the  pit,  which  lies  in  the  center 
of  the  fruit,  is  almost  as  long  as  the  fruit  itself,  but  very  narrow.  The  plant 
springs  from  this  seed.  The  leaves  are  long  and  wide  and  dark  green  in  color; 
an  infusion  of  these  is  somewhat  similar  to  tea.  Besides  this  species  the  fol- 
lowing are  found:  Manga  de  an  Is  {Mangijcra  fragans  Maingay)  and  man!  (If. 
cosia  Jack),  which  is  found  in  Mindanao,  of  Asiatic  origin;  casuy  {Anacardium 
occidentale  L.),  of  American  origin;  slruelas  (Spondias  purpurea  L.),  from 
southern  Asia;  albudhod  (Spondias  mangifera  Wild),  found  in  Panay,  also  of 
Asiatic  origin. 

The  mampon  on  pajotnanga  {Mangifera  altissima  Blanco). — This  fruit  is  very 
similar  to  the  mango,  and  when  ripe  is  quite  delicious.  It  is  frequently  pre- 
served in  brine  in  the  form  of  pickles,  and  is  very  healthful ;  it  is  likewise  made 
into  sweetmeats  and  preserves.  There  are  other  small  varieties  of  this  kind 
about  the  size  of  an  olive,  which  are  used  in  making  pickles  and  preserves. 
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AI70NACE2B. 

Among  this  family  is  found  the  anona  (Anona  reticulata  L.).  It  is  an  exotic 
from  Mexico,  its  flesh  being  white  and  containing  small,  blacl^  pits.  It  is  sweet 
and  fragrant. 

ATES    (anona  squamosa  L.). 

The  fruit  is  juicy  and  aromatic,  very  sweet,  and  so  soft  that  it  seems  to  melt 
in  the  mouth;  it  is  somewliat  peppery.  Another  species  found  is  Guanabano 
(Anona  mvricata).    All  three  species  come  from  America. 

EBENACKS. 

But  one  species  of  this  family  is  indigenous  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  the 
mabalo  {Dioapyrof  discolor  Wild),  whose  reddish  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a 
quince,  contains  a  large  seed;  the  flesh  is  white  and  sweet,  but  somewhat* indi- 
gestible and  has  a  rather  strong  odor.  The  sapote  (Diospyros  ebenaster  Ketz.) 
and  the  pagapat  {Diospyros  kaki  L.)  are  natives  of  China. 

G£BANIACEi£. 

Of  the  American  family  there  are  two  species,  the  balimbing  {Averrhora 
caramhola  L.),  which  has  the  flavor  of  a  quince,  and  the  camias  (Ai'errhora 
bilimbi  L.),  whose  fruit  when  green  has  an  agreeable,  sour  taste,  but  when  ripe 
is  sweet  and  fragrant. 

GUTTIFERJE. 

Of  this  family  the  mangosteen  (Garcinia  mangostana  L.)  Is  found.  It  is  an 
exotic,  and  grows  only  in  Jolo  and  some  points  in  the  district  of  Zamboanga 
and  Cotabato.  It  Is  called  there  the  '*  king's  fruit,'*  because  it  is  so  highly 
prized  by  the  Moro  sultans.  It  is  darlc  red  or  purple  in  color  and  about  the  size 
of  an  orange.  The  edible  and  Juicy  parts  of  the  fruit  form  small  white  divi- 
sions, very  soft,  which  are  found  in  the  interior ;  they  are  covered  with  a  double 
skin,  reddish  in  color,  and  which  must  be  removed  before  the  fruit  is  eaten. 
The  fruit  is  sweet  and  very  delicate  in  flavor.  Its  origin  is  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. 

M£LIAC£l£. 

In  this  family  is  found  the  lanzon  or  boboa  (Lansium  domesticum  Jack). 
The  tree  is  beautiful  in  appearance  and  gives  a  cool  shade;  the  leaves  are  a 
beautiful  clear  green;  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  a  clear  yellow,  thin  and  fine; 
within  it  are  contained  flve  divisions,  as  in  the  lemon,  but  the  flesh  is  crystalline 
white,  almost  transparent,  sweetish  sour,  quite  delicate,  and  very  refreshing. 
E^ch  fruit  contains  a  pit,  which  is  the  seed  from  which  the  tree  grows;  It  is 
more  bitter  tlian  gall,  but  is  not  injurious,  on  the  contrary  it  is  something  of  a 
carminative.  One  may  eat  a  hundred  of  these  fruits  without  difficulty  and 
without  danger,  for  they  are  healthful  and  excellent  for  those  who  suffer  from 
heat.    Their  origin  is  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Santol  iSandoricum  indicum  Cav.)  is  a  large  tree  having  leaves  6  or  7  inches 
long.  Xhe  fruit  is  bitter-sweet  in  taste;  it  is  used  principally  for  preserves 
and  pickles.    Its  origin  is  southern  Asia. 

MYBTACEiE. 

Macupa  (Eugenia  malaccensis  L.)  is  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  sweet  pepper 
and  of  somewhat  the  same  shape,  rather  larger  and  quite  red  In  color;  it  is, 
however,  more  lustrous,  being  almost  resplendent.  It  is  bltter-swe<?t  in  taste, 
somewhat  agreeable,  but  has  no  solid  flesh  which  can  be  eaten. 

Tampay  (Eugenia  jambos  L.)  :  This  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  apple, 
the  flesh  being  soft,  sweet,  and  having  an  ordor  like  roses. 

Duhat  or  limboy  (Eugenia  jambolona  L.)  :  This  produces  a  wild  fruit,  dark 
purple  to  black  in  color,  about  the  size  of  au  olive.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Guayabo  (Psidium  guayaba  L.)  :  This  exotic  plant  comes  from  Mexico,  but 
grows  so  well  here  that  entire  forests  of  it  may  be  found.  There  are  three 
principal  varieties.    The  fruit  is  yellowish  in  color  and  very  aromatic,  as  are 
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likewise  the  leaves.  The  interior  of  the  fruit  is  filled  with  little,  hard  seeds  or 
pits,  which  are  embedded  in  the  flesh.  It  is  a  carminative,  and  its  astringent 
properties  make  it  an  excell^t  preserve.    With  simple  sirup  it  is  much  used. 

MUSACILS. 

The  banana  is  the  most  important  of  this  family.  In  the  Philippines  there  is 
a  larire  number  of  species,  varying  greatly  in  their  form  and  taste.  The  trunk 
of  the  banana  tree  is  not  solid,  but  soft  and  full  of  minute  little  tubes  or  aque- 
ducts, which  serve  to  conduct  the  sap  which  sustains  and  matures  the  plant 
within  the  short  space  of  one  year.  Shortly  after  the  fruit  rii>en8  the  plant  be- 
gins to  decline  and  the  leaves  dry  up  and  fall.  The  fruit  grows  in  bunches  of 
various  shapes,  according  to  the  particular  species.  Important  varieties  are  the 
saba  (Musa  sapientum  L.),  which  is  delicious  and  healthful  when  ripe;  the 
hanipa,  sweeter  than  the  saba,  and  which  is  cultivated  principally  In  Saniar 
and  Leyte;  the  tambonan,  a  very  common  and  healthful  species;  the  camada, 
very  large;  the  binalatong,  larger,  more  delicate,  and  more  fragrant  than  the 
preceding ;  the  tarip ;  the  bungaran,  rather  indigestible ;  the  put  Ian ;  the  tor- 
langdato,  called  in  Spanish  "  the  lady  finger ;"  the  pitbltln,  a  small,  sweet,  and 
rich  variety;  the  darlao,  a  good  variety;  the  mungco,  the  talood,  the  tlnum- 
baga,  the  dariyas,  and  others.  P.  Delgado  enumerates  and  describes  57  varie- 
ties, as  may  l>e  seen  in  his  history. 

CABICACELfi. 

Of  this  family  there  Is  but  one  Philippine  species  worthy  of  mention,  the 
papaya  {Carica  papaya  L.).  There  are  two  sexes,  the  male  and  female.  The 
made  does  not  produce  fruit,  only  some  tubes  filled  with  small,  white  aromatic 
flowers;  the  female  produces  fruit  The  tree  Is  soft  and  yellow,  looks  some- 
what like  a  palm,  and  has  large,  broad  leaves;  the  fruit  somewhat  resembles  a 
small  squash  In  appearance.  When  It  ripens,  the  skin  changes  from  green  to 
a  reddish  color,  as  does  the  flesh  also.  The  fruit  contains  a  number  of  seeds 
somewhat  similar  to  squash  seeds ;  It  Is  sweet,  refreshing,  delicate,  and  pleasant 
to  the  taste.    The  tree  Is  indigenous  to  America. 

BUTACRffi. 

Of  this  family  various  oranges  and  lemons  are  found.  Oranges  of  various 
indigenous  species  are  found.  The  principal  one  Is  the  cajel  {Citrus  aurantium 
var.).  Another  variety  Is  the  naranjltas  (Citrus  aurantium).  There  are 
several  wild  species,  one  of  which  Is  called  **  aniumlmtay  "  {Citrus  hystrix  DC.). 
They  are  very  large,  being  12  or  13  Inches  In  circumference,  having  a  thick  skin, 
are  very  Juicy  and  bitter. 

There  are  more  than  seven  varieties  of  lemons.  The  citron,  which  Is  very 
large,  Is  also  found  In  abundance. 

SA1X)TACE.K. 

The  chlco  sapote  {Achras  sapota  L.)  and  the  chico  mamey  {Lucuma  mamosa 
Gaert.)  belong  to  this  family.  The  fruit  Is  about  the  size  of  an  orauce,  prwu 
on  the  outside  and  black  on  the  inside.  It  is  sweet  and  agreeable  and  makes 
excellent  preserves.    It  is  a  native  of  Mexico. 

UBTICACE^. 

Belonging  to  this  family  Is  the  nangca  or  langca  {Artocarpus  integrifolia 
Wllld.).  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  fruit  of  this  tree  Is  the  largest  found  in 
the  world,  as  some  of  them  are  as  large  as  a  good-sized  water  Jar.  The  tree 
Is  large  and  thickly  branched;  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow.  The  fruit  Is 
produced  alike  from  the  branches  and  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  tree  quite 
close  to  the  ground,  and  even  from  the  roots,  this  last  being  especially  true  wh«i 
the  ground  Is  somewhat  elevated.  The  ripening  fruit  Is  recognized  by  its  aro- 
matic and  penetrating  odor;  the*  fruit  Is  then  cut.  When  opened  along  the 
middle  It  shows  a  large  amount  of  yellowish  or  whitish  meat,  which  Is  not 
edible,  and  a  number  of  shells  of  a  golden  color  each  containing  a  seed.  It 
resembles  in  sweetness  the  date,  but  it  {assesses  an  odor  like  musk.  It  is  some- 
what indigestible,  but  Is  quite  nourishing.    The  seeds  when  boiled  or  baked 
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somewhat  resemble  the  chestnut.  The  wood  of  the  tree  is  yellow,  solid,  durable, 
and  very  serviceable  for  working.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 
Other  species  are  figs  {Ficu8  carica  L.),  from  western  Asia;  the  rima  (Artfh 
carpus  itwiaa  L.),  from  the  Malay  Archipelago;  the  dalanguian  camansi  (A. 
camansi  Bl.),  an  Indigenous  plant,  and  the  marang  (A.  polyphema  Pers.),  of 
Mindanao. 

VABIOUS    WILD   SPECIES. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  wild  species  of  fruits  found  In  the  Philippines. 
They  are  in  general  sour,  sweet,  and  somewhat  carminitive.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  doctoyan,  the  pananquian,  the  durion,  the  abuli,  amahit, 
angiap,  amaga,  agononan,  abubunanu,  alnganisan,  d»  amamampang,  bonano, 
barolK)  or  marobo,  cabaan,  carong,  cages,  gayan,  dalinson,  etc.,  which  are  de- 
scribed by  P.  Delgado. 

ClIAPTEB  X. 
VAEIOTJS  YEOETABLB  PR0PTJCT8. 

ESSENCES  OB  ESSENTIAL  OILS, 

There  are  various  trees  in  the  Philippines  from  which  these  essences  or  essen- 
tial oils  may  be  extracted,  but  the  only  ones  utilized  are  the  llang-ilang  (Ca- 
nanga  odorata  Hoolc)  ;  sampagulta  {Jaaminum  Mamhac  L.)  ;  champaca 
(MicheUa  champaca,  L.). 

Ilang-ilang  (Cananga  odorata  Hook,  Unona  odoratissima  Bl.).— This  tree, 
belonging  to  the  family  Anouaceae,  produces  ordinary  looking  flowers  of  a 
greenish  color,  but  of  great  fragrance.  The  tree  is  utilized  as  a  shade  tree,  and 
from  its  flowers,  especially  those  of  the  mountain  trees,  a  highly  valued  essence 
is  extracted  by  distillation.  This  essence,  called  "  ilang-ilang,"  has  been  popu- 
larized by  the  Parisian  perfumers.  This  essence  is  exported  in  small  quanti- 
ties to  France,  England,  Singapore,  and  China. 

Sampaguita  {Jasminum  sambac  L.). — Sampagulta  Is  a  plant  belonging  to  the 
family  Oleaceae.  From  the  white  fragrant  flowers  a  highly-prized  essence  is 
extracted  by  distillation  by  perfumers. 

Champaca  (Michclia  champaca  L.). — The  champaca  belongs  to  the  family 
Magnoliacese,  and  is  a  tree  about  4  meters  in  height,  conical  in  shape.  The 
flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and  about  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  much  cultivated 
in  gardens,  but  is  not  found  In  the  mountains.  By  distillation  a  well-known 
essence  is  extracted  from  the  flowers. 


In  the  Philippines  there  is  a  large  number  of  trees  which  produce  resin. 
Some  of  these  are  used  in  medicine,  some  for  illuminating  purposes,  others  in 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  others  in  painting,  and  others  for  calking  ships. 
The  principal  ones  will  be  indicated  by  families: 

Araliacew, — The  limolimo  (Heptapleurum  caudatum  Vid.)  furnishes  a  resin 
used  in  the  making  of  varnishes. 

BurseraccB  {Ahilo)  {Garuga  floribvnda  Decne.)  produces- a  resin  used  In 
medicine.  The  antong  or  brea  negra  (Canarium  pimela  Kom)  produces  a  resin 
used  for  illumination.  The  pill  or  brea  blanca  (Canarium  album  Bl.)  produces 
a  resin  which  i«  used  for  illuminating  purposes  and  for  calking  ships.  The- 
papsaingin  (Canarium  cumingii  Engl.)  produces  a  resin  used  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Coniferw, — ^The  galagala  or  piayo  (Agathin  orantifolia  Salisb.)  produces  a 
resin  which  is  used  for  burning,  for  lighting,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  var- 
nishes. 

Dipterocarpacew. — The  apitong  (Diptcrocarpus  grandiflorus  Bl.)  produces  a 
resin  used  for  illumination.  Balao  or  malapaho  (Diptcrocarpus  t^elutinus  Bl.) 
produces  a  resin  used  for  calking.  The  mayapas  (Diptcrocarpus  turbinatus 
Gaert)  produces  a  resin  similar  to  the  preceding  one,  which  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  The  duagling  (Diptcrocarpus  sp.)  produces  a  resin  useful  for  illu- 
minating purposes.  The  guijo  (Bhorca  guiso  Blume)  produces  a  resin  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  preceding;  as  does  the  yacal  (Hopea  plagata  Vid.). 
The  resin  from  the  lauaan  (Anisopctcra  ihurifera  Bl.)  is  used  for  burning,  for 
the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  for  calking.    The  resin  from  the  malaano- 
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nang  {Dipterocarpus  sp.)  is  used  for  calking.  A  resin  used  in  medicine  is  ob- 
tained from  the  mayapis  (Dipterocarpus  iurbinatus  Gaert.),  and  one  useful  for 
lighting  purposes  is  obtained  from  the  paua  {Dipterocarpus  venniciflvus  BL). 

Euphorbiacew. — ^The  resin  from  the  alipata  (Ewcascaria  agaUocha  L.)  is  used 
as  a  remedy  for  the  bites  of  poisonous  animals;  tal^en  internally  it  produces 
dysentery. 

A  medicinal  resin  is  obtained  from  the  birunga  {Macaranga  tanarius  Muell- 
Arg.).  The  resin  from  the  togocam  {Claoxylon  wallichianum,  Muell-Arg.)  is 
used  for  illuminating  purposes  and  as  a  medlcina 

Outtifera, — The  binucao  {Qarcinia  sp.)  produces  a  resin  used  In  medicine. 

Leguminosw. — The  adyangao  (Albizsia  procera  Benth)  produces  a  resin  used 
as  an  Incense.  A  resin  having  medicinal  properties  is  obtained  from  the  catu- 
ray  {Seshania  grandi flora  Pens.).  A  resin  useful  for  illuminating  purposes  is 
obtained  from  the  cupang  (Parkia  roxhurghii  G.  Don.).  Another  resin  used  for 
the  same  purpose  is  obtained  from  the  cogontoco  (Alhizzia  saponaria  Blume). 

Mclastomaccw, — ^A  resin  used  for  illuminating  purposes  and  for  calking  ships 
is  obtained  from  the  bota-bota  (Melastoma  ohvolutum  Jack.). 

Rutacew. — A  resin  used  for  illuminating  purposes  is  obtained  from  the  cajel 
(Citrus  aurantium  L.),  orange  tree. 

Sapindacew. — The  ballnghasay  (Buchanania  florida  Schau.)  is  used  for  illo- 
mlnating  purposes  and  for  calking  ships.  An  illuminating  resin  Is  obtained 
from  the  llgas  (Semccarpus  pcrrottctii  March.). 

Urticaccw, — ^A  resin  from  the  breadfruit  or  antipolo  (Artocarpus  mindsa  L.) 
is  used  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  The  resin  from  the 
ambling  (Artocarpus  ovata  Bl.)  Is  used  for  making  varnish.  The  resin  from 
the  camansl  (Artocarpus  camansi  Bl.)  is  used  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  drier. 
Nangca  (A,  integrifolia  Linn,  f.)  produces  a  resin  used  for  Illuminating  pur- 
poses. 

GUMS    (ALMACIGAS). 

In  the  Philippines  the  name  of  almaclgas  is  given  to  most  of  the  yellowish 
and  aromatic  resins.  The  most  valuable  ones  are  found  In  the  Calamlanes. 
while  others  are  found  in  Mindanao,  especially  in  Davao  and  in  Ilocos. 

GUlf   RESINS.. 

The  principal  trees  which  produce  gum  resins  useful  in  medicine,  painting,  or 
the  arts  are: 

Anacardiacew,  the  casay  or  balubad  (Anarcadiutn  ocddentale  L.),  which  pro- 
duces a  gum  resin  used  In  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Apocynew,  the  dita  (Alstonia  scholaris  R.  Br.),  which  produces  a  medicinal 
gum  resin,  as  do  those  of  the  species  Laniti  (Wrlghtia). 

Euphorbiacew, — Medicinal  resins  are  obtained  from  the  blgabing  (Mctca- 
ranga  mappa  Mull.  Arg.)  and  from  the  buta  (ExcoBcaria  sp.). 

Outtiferw, — The  palomaria  or  bitao  (Calophyllum  sp.),  the  bltanhol  (Calo- 
phyllum  tcaUichiana  Planch.),  the  gutagaby  or  tanglananae  (Qarcinia  moreUa 
Derr.),  and  the  gatasan-pula  (Oardnia  venulosa  Cholsy)  produce  gum  resins 
used  in  medicine. 

Leguminosw, — Two  gum  resins  used  In  medicine  are  derived  from  the  aromo 
(Acacia  farnesiana  Wllld.)  and  the  narra  encarnada  (Pterocarpus  indicus 
Willd.). 

Myristicacew, — Medicinal  resin  Is  obtained  from  the  dugoan  (Myristica  sp.). 

Palmw, — The  bonga  (Areca  catechu  L.)  produces  a  resin  used  In  medicine. 

Rutacwccw, — The  lucban  or  naranjo  (Citrus  decutnana  Murr.)  produces  a 
gum  resin  likewise  used  in  medicine. 

Urticacew, — The  balete  (Ficus  indiea  Bl.)  and  the  banyan  tree  (Ficus  sp.) 
produce  gum  resins  used  In  medicine. 

Sapotacew. — The  uotac  (Palaquium  sp.)  produces  a  gum  resin  ueed  as  a 
glue  and  for  other  Industrial  purposes. 

GUTTA-PEBCHA. 

Gutta-percha  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Mindanao,  and  is  produced 
from  the  trunk  and  branches  of  several  trees,  from  those  of  the  genera  Ficvts 
and  Palaquium.  This  tree  is  called  by  the  Visayans  solonot  In  collecting  this 
it  is  not  best  tr  follow  the  plan  used  by  the  natives  of  cutting  down  the  tree; 
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large  trees  only  should  be  selected,  and  these  should  be  tapped.  Beneath  this 
incision  on  the  bark  or  the  trunl^  a  bombon  or  large  tube  of  bamboo  is  placed  to 
collect  the  supply.  •  This  product  is  then  placed  in  a  batea,  or  dish,  where  it  is 
macerated  with  salt  water,  the  dish  being  at  the  same  time  shaken.  In  this 
way  the  gutta-percha  soon  becomes  solid;  the  water  is  then  poured  off  and  the 
gutta-percha  is  formed,  while  still  plastic,  into  a  plate  or  disk,  but  through  the 
edge  of  which  a  hole  Is  made,  suspending  it,  and  thus  exposing  it  to  the  air,  so 
that  it  may  dry  perfectly.  This  method  produces  gutta-percha  of  rather  inferior 
quality. 

A  few  years  ago  a  considerable  qua'tatity  of  gutta-percha  was  exported  to  Eng- 
land, but  on  account  of  the  many  adulterations  made  by  the  Chinese  merchants 
but  little  is  now  exported. 

VEGETABLE    WAX. 

Many  plants  produce  a  certain  amount  of  an  oily  material  somewhat  similar 
to  beeswax.  It  is  found  sometimes  as  a  deposit  on  the  surface  of  leaves,  fruit 
or  on  the  bark.  This  material  is  not  of  the  same  quality  in  all  vegetables,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  well  studied.  It  is  obtained  from  the  palm  (Ceroxylon 
andicola)  and  from  the  Myrica  cerifera.  It  is  found  in  the  Philippines,  in  the 
Calamianes,  in  Paragua,  and  in  some  other  parts.  It  is  obtained  from  the 
trees  by  scraping  the  bark. 
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[From  censiu  of  the  Philippine  Islan^,  1903,  yol.  4,  p.  11.] 

I.  PBODTTCTS  OF  THE  ARCHXPELAOO. 

Importance  and  Extent 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  Philippines  since  their  acquisition  and  par- 
tial civilization  by  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  has  been  the  production  and 
exportation  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  soil  of  the  islands  consists  mainly  of  decomposed  volcanic  rocks,  enriched 
with  decayed  organic  matter.  When  sufficiently  watered  it  is  extremely  fertile, 
yielding  luxuriant  tropical  and  subtropical  growths,  either  indigenous  or  exotic 
The  range  of  products  is  very  wide;  about  300  fiber  plants  of  either  commer- 
cial or  local  value  are  found  In  the  different  provinces,  while  food-producing 
plants  grow  in  great  variety  and  profusion,  as  well  as  plants  yielding  valuable 
gums,  dyes,  oils,  and  medicines.  Tropical  fruits,  such  as  the  banana,  mango, 
orange,  and  scores  of  others  "a  re  produced  with  slight  or  no  effort,  while  com, 
small  grains,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables  respond  readily  to 
cultivation. 

The  principal  vegetable  products  of  the  Islands  are  hemp  (abaca),  sugar, 
tobacco,  copra,  and  rice.  Formerly  coffee  was  an  important  product  and  fig- 
ured largely  In  the  Insular  export  trade;  but  within  the  last  twelve  years  the 
coffee  plantations  have  been  devastated  by  Insects  and  disease,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  berry  has  been  reduced  to  very  small  proportions.  Com  of  Ameri- 
can origin  Is  largely  produced.  The  camote  (a  species  of  sweet  potato)  is 
an  important  food  product  throughout  the  archipelago. 

Nuts  of  many  kinds  are  produced.  Including  the  betel  nut,  extensively  used 
by  the  natives  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  In  which  chewing  tobacco  Is  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  cocoanut,  the  most  important  of  all,  the  dry  kernels 
of  which  constitute  the  copra  of  commerce. 

Spices  of  various  kinds,  such  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  are 
found  In  different  portions  of  the  islands.  Experiments  have  demonstrated 
that  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  cereals  of  the  United  States  can  be  success- 
fully cultivated  In  many  sections. 

The  products  of  the  soil  used  for  manufacture^,  export,  or  home  consumption 
have  been  classified  as  follows : 

Fruits  and  nuts, — There  are  many  varieties,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
banana,  mango,  cocoanut,  and  betel  nut. 

Fiber  or  textile  plants. — Nearly  300  varieties,  the  more  Important  of  which 
are  abaca,  rattan  or  bejuco,  ramie,  agave  or  maguey,  pineapple  known  as  pifia, 
cotton,  and  pandan. 

Oil-producing  plants* — The  most  important  is  the  cocoanut  palm. 

Grains  and  grasses, — The  principal  varieties  are  rice,  corn,  bamboo,  zacate 
(grasses  of  several  kinds  used  as  food  for  cattle  and  horses),  and  cogon. 

Dye  plants, — There  are  many  varieties,  of  which  Indigo  Is  the  most  important 

Starch  plants, — There  are  several  kinds,  the  arrowroot  being  the  principal 
one. 

Saccharine  plants, — Sugar  cane  is  largely  cultivated. 

Plants  used  for  the  production  of  alcoholic  liquors, — ^Tuba  and  vino  are 
largely  manufactured,  principally  from  the  nlpa  or  sasa  plant,  and  from  liquid 
gathered  from  the  cocoanut  and  burl  palm. 

Medicinal  plants, — There  are  many  kinds 

Aromatic  plants, — The  chief  among  these  are  tobacco,  cacao,  and  coffee. 

Oum  and  resin  bearing  plants, — Among  these  are  rubber  and  gutta-percha 
trees  and  vines. 

Plants  from  which  essences  or  essential  oils  are  obtained, — ^The  ilang-ilang  Is 
the  most  Important. 

Vegetables, — An  extensive  variety  Is  produced,  Including  many  garden  veg- 
etables commonly  grown  In  the  United  States.  The  camote  (sweet  i)otato)  Is 
the  most  largely  grown. 

Extensive  areas  are  devoted  to  pasturage,  and  the  carabao,  or  water  buffalo, 
the  principal  and  most  useful  animal  in  the  Philippines,  Is  bred  in  large  num- 
bers, as  well  as  other  homed  cattle  of  Indian  or  Australian  origin,  horses, 
hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  and  other  animals. 
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The  preponderating  influence  of  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  following 
table,  which  shows,  for  the  years  specified  therein,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered^ 
from  existing  available  records,  the  combined  values  of  the  principal  agricul- 
tural products  exported  from  the  islands,  and  the  values  of  other  exported 
products.  The  principal  products  to  which  the  figures  in  the  table  relate  con- 
sist of  sugar,  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco,  raw  and  manufactured  hemp 
(abaca),  cocoanuts  and  cocoanut  products  (oil  and  copra),  coffee,  dyewoods, 
dry  and  liquid  indigo.  The  per  cents  that  these  and  other  exports  were  of 
the  value  of  all  exports  are  also  shown  for  each  year  covered  by  the  table.  The 
quantities  and  values  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  conmiodities  exported  dur- 
ing the  several  years  embraced  by  this  table  will  be  found  in  subsequent  sepa- 
rate tables. 

Detailed  statistics  for  the  period  from  January,  1896,  to  July,  1898,  inclusive, 
are  not  obtainable ;  but  the  figures  presented  for  each  of  the  other  years  clearly 
demonstrate  the  prime  importance  of  agricultural  products  and  the  compara- 
tive commercial  unimportance  to  the  islands  of  nonagricultural  products. 

Owing  to  lack  of  detail  in  classification  in  the  Philippine  customs  records, 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  years  in  which  copra  was  or  was  not  exported 
prior  to  1890;  and  incomplete  reports  prevent  the  inclusion  in  the  principal 
agricultural  exports  of  certain  products  for  some  of  the  years  covered  by  the 
table,  as  indicated  by  footnotes. 

Values  of  principal  agricultural  and  other  exports  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
during  each  calendar  year  specified:  1854  to  1902. 


Value  of  principal  arricul- 

Percent 

Value  of  all  other  ex- 

Percent 

Tear. 

tural  products  exported. 

of  total 
value  of 

ports. 

of  total 
value  of 

Total  value 
of  exports 

(dollars). 

Peuos. 

.1 

Dollars. 

exports. 

Pesos. 

Dollars. 

exports. 

1854. 

na 

70.21 

m 

»4 

20.70 

1866 

m 

J12 

91.36 

m 

»8 

8.64 

1866 

[44 

L71 

80.24 

[73 

119 

10.76 

1867 

120 

X)6 

85.20 

t02 

Ml 

14.71 

1868 

t04 

872 

60.70 

>81 

)65 

30.21 

1860 

m 

101 

70.03 

)17 

r74 

20.07 

18M 

[02 

)66 

70.00 

128 

»9 

20.10 

1862 

m 

J41 

80.82 

m 

}62 

10.18 

1863 

t80 

183 

84.86 

138 

n2 

15.14 

1864 

i06 

r28 

80.66 

)23 

517 

10.84 

1866 

123 

152 

77.14 

L04 

L02 

22.86 

1866 

r74 

146 

83.47 

r40 

786 

16.63 

1867 _ 

S72 

233 

80.41 

>32 

367 

10.50 

1878- 

'             m 

181 

96.23 

MO 

142 

8.77 

1874 

217 

342 

01.06 

TOO 

L89 

8.96 

1876 

1                  »7 

156 

06.10 

368 

712 

3.81 

1876. 

'                   515 

L68 

05.00 

281 

^ 

6.00 

1877 

}56 

827 

03.58 

780 

365 

6.42 

1878- 

360 

102 

00.04 

736 

302 

0.06 

1879 

220 

U4 

78.02 

223 

315 

21.06 

1880. 

117 

m 

?67 
560 

02.20 
05.20 

368 
112 

709 
i7S 

7.71 
4.71 

1881 

1882 

146 

MO 

06.63 

187 

M6 

3.47 

1883 

1            m 

177 

01.43 

)56 

[»3 

8.57 

1884 

J32 

313 

76.09 

201 

579 

23.21 

1885 

184 

515 

85.00 

201 

301 

16.00 

1886 

{14 

281 

72.60 

ns 

278 

27.40 

1887 

J62 

451 

90.04 

r77 

443 

0.06 

1888 

'                   M2 

S83 

96.35 

m 

368 

3.65 

1880 

'                   576 

»54 

93.81 

2,160,298 

383 

6.10 

1800- 

Kl 

151 

88.14 

3,100.508 

333 

11.86 

1801 

1                   M8 

762 

92.63 

1.982.054 

360 

7.37 

1802 

'                   i50 

567 

97.24 

771.010 

„-.,«7 

2.76 

1893 

225 

160 

95.21 

1,780,341 

1.066,300 

4.79 

1804 

i                   178 

LOO 

96.26 

1,560,811 

783,022 

4.74 

1806 

VX) 

162 

79.06 

7,676,427 

8,944.916 

20.94 

1806  • 

320 

96.07 

_._..___. 

203,027 

3.93 

1880 

1 

438 
.,..^.718 

95.65 
92.04 



660,144 
1,830,655 

4.45 

7.96 

190O.    

1901 

22,864.074 
27,360,475 

98.27 
95.48 

1,648,379 
1,811,420 

6.73 
4.67 

1902" — ir I.J 

•Five  months — August  to  December.  Inclusive.  ,  .      ^.  ^  .     ,   ^  ^ 

•Not  including  cocoanut  oil,  dyewoods,  and  indigo,   the  values  of  which  are  Included 

with  those  for  "  all  other  exports."  .     ^.  ,.  ,     ,  ^  ^      .*i.  *w 

«  Not  Including  cocoanut  oil  and  dyewoods,  the  values  of  which  ve  included  with  those 

for  *'  all  other  exports." 
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In  addition  to  the  principal  products,  the  combined  values  of  which  are  given 
in  the  above  table,  other  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  vegetable  oils  other  than 
cocoanut  oil,  nuts  of  various  kinds  other  than  cocoanuts,  rice,  fruits,  plants,  seeds, 
vegetable  fibers  other  than  hemp,  and  forest  products  of  diflTerent  kinds,  were 
exported  from  year  to  year  in  quantities  and  of  values  too  small  to  be  of  im- 
portance. The  relative  commercial  importance  of  these  products  is  evidenced 
l)y  the  fact  that,  with  slight  exceptions,  the  value  of  each  was  considerably  less 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  during  each  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  obtainable. 

It  may  be  thought  that  sugar  (a  factory  product)  and  other  products  that 
have  undergone  processes  of  manufacture,  more  or  less  extensive,  should  not 
properly  be  included  in  the  above  table  as  agricultural.  While  it  is  true  that 
sugar  is  a  manufactured  article,  it  is  so  closely  identified  with  and  allied  to 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  sugar  is  largely  pro- 
duced by  primitive  methods  and  is  mostly  of  very  low  grade,  that  its  classifi- 
cation as  an  agricultural  product  is  thought  to  be  Justified.  The  same  is  true, 
though  to  a  less  extent,  of  manufactured  tobacco. 

In  the  absence  of  definite  statistics  regarding  the  production  of  tobacco,  a 
large  profiortion  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  islands,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  indicate  the  relative  Importance  of  the  crop  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  value  of  both  the  leaf  and  the  manufactured  tobacco  exported.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  difference  in  value  between  leaf 
and  manufactured  tobacco  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  in  other  sections  of  the 
world,  the  element  of  labor,  in  which  such  difference  principally  consists,  not 
being  as  important  a  factor  there  as  elsewhere  in  computing  .values,  becaose 
in  the  tobacco-manufacturing  industry  wages  are  much  lower  relatively  than 
in  America. 

Manufactured  hemp  (principally  cordage),  cocoanut  products  (oil  and  copra), 
and  dry  and  liquid  indigo  are  also  included  as  being  primarily  agricultural 
products  and  as  having  an  im[>ortant  l)earing  on  the  industry  in  question, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  passed  through  manipulative  processes. 

[From  census  of  P.  1.  1903,  v.  4,  p.  117.] 
Xisoellaneout  Products. 

In  addition  to  the  soil  products  of  which  special  descriptions  have  been  given, 
certain  food  and  other  plants,  some  of  which  have  been  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
are  quite  extensively  grown  for  domestic  use  and  in  a  few  instances  to  a  slight 
extent  for  export,  the  principal  ones  of  which  are  briefly  described  as  follows : 

Maize,  or  Indian  com  {Zea  mays  L.),  brought  to  the  islands  from  America 
by  Spaniards,  is  cultivated  quite  generally  throughout  the  archipelago,  and  in 
a  few  districts  is  the  staple  food  instead  of  rice.  As  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  used  principally  as  a  food  for  live  stock,  the  leaves  and  stalk  being  utilized 
for  this  purpose  as  well  as  the  grain.  When  planted  In  good  land  it  gives  two, 
sometimes  three,  crops  per  year,  each  crop  yielding  about  two-hundredfold. 
In  the  Visayan  Islands  the  grain  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  making  of  an 
alcoholic  beverage  called  pangasi, 

Zacate,  which  includes  grasses  of  various  kinds  suitable  for  forage  for  live 
stock,  especially  horses,  is  carefully  grown,  particularly  near  Manila  and  other 
centers  of  population,  and  yields  good  returns  to  the  farmers,  who  gather 
several  crops  per  year  from  each  field.  The  species  grown  about  Manila  is 
Leersia  hexandra.  The  grass  is  not  cured  but  is  packed  in  small  bundles  as 
soon  as  cut  and  sold  to  consumers  for  immediate  use  in  its  green  state. 

Teosinte  (Euchlaena  luxurians),  recently  introduced  into  the  islands,  is  a 
highly  valuable  annual  grass,  with  very  numerous  stems  from  6  to  12  feet  tall, 
of  which  as  many  as  sixty  or  seventy  sometimes  grow  from  a  single  seed.  The 
stalk,  leaves,  and  spindle  resemble  Indian  com. 

The  following  description  of  this  valuable  forage  grass,  its  cultivation,  and 
the  results  of  experiments  in  its  culture,  is  furnished  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson- 
Scribner,  chief  of  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture : 

"This  Is  the  plant  of  which  Prof.  Asa  Gray  said,  'Possibly  affording  an 
opportunity  for  one  to  make  millions  of  blades  of  grass  grow  where  none  of  any 
account  grew  before.*  At  the  experiment  stations  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  it  has  given  the  heaviest  yields  of  any  of  the  forage  crops 
grown,  Georgia  reporting  38,000  pounds  of  green  forage  per  acre,  Mississippi 
44,000,  and  Louisiana  the  enormous  amount  of  over  50  tons.    It  needs  a  long 
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season  of  hot  weather,  a  rich  soil,  and  abundant  moisture  in  order  to  succeed 
well,  and  it  is  useless  to  plant  it  where  all  these  conditions  can  not  be  had.  It 
is  a  remarkably  vigorous  grower,  reaching  10  to  12  feet  in  height,  with  an 
unusually  abundant  supply  of  leaves  and  tender  stems.  The  seed  should  be 
planted  in  hills  4  feet  distant  each  way,  at  the  rate  of  2  pounds  per  acre.'* 

Experiments  made  by  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture  have  demonstrated 
the  adaptability  of  this  grass  to  the  Philippines,  as  indicated  by  the  following 
account : 

"  From  the  table  given  below  it  will  be  seen  tliat  five  cuttings  were  made  from 
the  plot  in  eight  months,  which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  eight  cuttings  a  year. 
The  total  yield  of  the  five  cuttings  is  49i  tons  green  and  lOf  tons  dry  fodder 
per  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of  80  tons  green  and  16i  tons  cured  fodder  per  acre  for 
the  year.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  here  tliat  the  above  figures  are  very  low  esti- 
mates. The  second  and  third  crops  were  damaged  fully  50  per  cent  by  locusts, 
and  the  four  crops  were  obtained  during  the  dry  season,  which  was  of  unusual 
severity.  This  experiment  •  shows  tliat  on  well-fertilized  land  with  frequent 
irrigation  ten  crops  can  be  grown  in  one  year,  with  a  yield  of  135  tons  green 
and  30  tons  dry  fodder  per  acre. 

"  The  following  is  a  record  of  the  yield  and  dates  of  cutting : 


Date  of  cutting. 

Height. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Green. 

Dry. 

March  21 

Feet, 
6 

5 
6 

Toru. 
12 
5 
4 
12i 
16 

Tons. 
2 

April  20. - - 

May  18 - - - 

J* 

June  29 — 

? 

TotaL ^ 



m 

101 

"  The  high  price  of  teosinte  seed  and  the  great  demand  for  it  in  the  islands 
suggests  the  advisability  of  growing  a  small  area  for  seed  purposes.  The  plot 
produced  at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  of  thoroughly  cleaned  seed  per  acre.  At 
60  c«its  gold  per  pound  (the  wholesale  price  of  seed  in  the  United  States)  the 
value  of  the  crop  from  1  acre  is  $480.  Three  crops  of  seed  can  easily  be  grown 
on  the  same  ground  in  one  year,  which  would  mean  a  return  of  $1,440  per  acre. 

"  Two  acres  of  teosinte  were  planted  June  6.  Owing  to  the  dry  weather  pre- 
vailing at  that  time  the  seed  did  not  germinate  until  June  20.  Previous  to 
planting,  the  land  was  fertilized  with  40  cords  of  stable  manure  to  the  acre, 
which  was  plowed  under.  Only  two  cultivations  were  given,  the  first  on  June 
29  and  the  second  on  July  7,  at  which  time  the  teosinte  was  large  enough  to 
completely  shade  the  ground.  On  August  10,  one-tenth  of  an  acre  was  cut,  and 
yielded  3,440  pounds  of  green  fodder,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  17  tons  to 
the  acre.  At  the  time  this  plot  was  cut  the  average  height  of  the  teosinte  on 
the  2  acres  was  6  feet.  Five  days  later,  August  15,  another  tenth  acre  was  cut, 
yielding  5,395  pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  26i  tons  to  the  acre.  This  tenth 
of  an  acre  was  cut  near  the  center  of  the  field  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
average  for  the  2  acres.  On  August  19  the  teosinte  averaged  8  feet  in  height. 
The  crop  is  being  sold  as  fast  as  cut  at  $10  gold  per  ton.  This  gives  a  return 
of  $265  gold  per  acre  for  each  cutting.  Allowing  eight  cuttings  per  year,  which 
have  been  obtained  here  on  a  smaller  area,  the  gross  receipts,  at  this  rate,  from 
1  acre  would  be  $2,120  gold  per  year." 

Cogon  {Imperata  koenigii)  Is  a  species  of  grass  of  general  natural  growth 
the  young  shoots  of  which  afford  excellent  food  for  cattle.  The  grass  is  used  in 
some  localities  as  a  substitute  for  nipa,  where  the  latter  does  not  grow,  in 
thatching  roofs.  The  name  "  cogon  "  is  applied  to  many  coarse,  rank-growing 
grasses. 

Sorghum  (Sorghum  vulgare),  locally  known  as  hatad,  is  cultivated  to  some 
extent  as  a  forage  plant,  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  varieties  of  useful 
gramineous  forage  plants  grow  In  the  mountain  pastures  and  elsewhere  in  the 
islands. 

Bamboo  (Bamhilsa),  several  species  of  which  grow  luxuriantly  throughout 
the  archipelago.  They  are  used  for  many  purposes,  principally  in  the  con- 
struction of  native  houses,  the  frameworks  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  made 
almost  wholly  of  these  giant  grasses.    The  bamboo  poles  used  in  house  building 
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are  tied  together  and  held  in  position  by  rattan  (hejuco)  and  are  thatched  with 
cogon  or  nipa.  The  floors  of  the  houses  are  usually  of  bamboo,  and  the  posts, 
doors,  window  shutters,  etc.,  are  of  the  same  material.  These  native  houses 
are  quickly  and  Inexpensively  erected  by  the  natives,  who  are  expert  in  their 
construction.  Bamboo  is  also  used  for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  the 
making  of  boats,  rafts,  bridges,  aqueducts,  scaflTolding.  furniture,  baskets, 
utensils  of  various  kinds,  fishing  apparatus,  weapons,  rope,  etc.,  while  from 
finely  separated  filaments  of  bamboo,  hats,  cigar  cases,  and  other  articles  are 
woven.  The  most  useful  variety  of  bamboo  is  that  known  as  Cauayang  toto6, 
which  sometimes  attains  a  diameter  of  over  20  centimeters  and  a  height  of 
more  than  12  meters. 

Nipa  or  sasd  (Nipa  fructicans)  is  a  species  of  palm,  having  the  appearance 
of  a  large  fern,  which  grows  only  in  marshy  or  muddy  localities.  It  is  Indig- 
enous to  the  coast,  but  is  largely  cultivated  in  places  where  there  are  marsh 
lands  and  is  a  highly  useful  plant. 

It  grows  to  a  height  of  about  4  meters,  and  from  its  short  stem  arise  large 
clusters  of  long  compound  leaves,  which  are  used,  wherever  procurable,  for 
thatching  the  roofs  of  dwelling  houses.  Sometimes  churches  and  other  public 
buildings  are  thatched  with  this  material,  and  it  is  frequently  used  in  the  walls 
and  partitions  of  the  native  houses. 

From  the  sap  or  tuba  extracted  from  the  palm  a  liquor  known  as  nipa 
wine,  vino,  or  hino,  is  extensively  distilled,  which  is  used  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  people  as  a  beverage.  I^rge  groves  of  nipa  are  grown  In  many  localities 
for  the  sole  object  of  producing  tuba  for  purposes  of  distillation. 

The  nipa  groves  are  started  by  planting  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  palm,  usually 
between  May  and  August,  in  holes  placed,  about  1.7  meters  apart ;  the  frequent 
rains  occurring  at  this  season  of  the  year  usually  keep  the  ground  sufficiently 
wet  to  cause  the  seed  to  germinate  and  start  a  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  Five 
or  six  years'  growth  is  required  before  a  nipa  grove  becomes  serviceable. 

The  fruit  of  the  plant  grows  In  close-lying  clusters  at  the  end  of  a  thick 
peduncle  arising  from  the  base  of  the  palm ;  an  incision  is  made  in  the  peduncle 
immediately  below  the  fruit  and  the  sap  flowing  therefrom  is  collected  in 
bamboo  tubes  hung  to  the  plant,  Into  which  it  drips.  The  incision  is  renewed 
and  the  sap  collected  dally  for  about  ten  months,  the  average  production  per 
plant  being  about  46  liters  each  season.  The  sap  Is  emptied  from  the  bamboo 
tubes  into  larger  receptacles,  In  which  It  Is  carried  to  the  distilleries.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  owners  of  large  groves  to  give  their  workmen  one-half  the  tuba 
they  collect  as  remuneration  for  their  labor.  Fermented  tuba  makes  a  fairly 
good  and  largely  used  vinegar. 

Cotton  (Qossypium  herbaceum  L.),  of  long-staple  variety,  was  formerly 
grown  rather  extensively  In  I  locos  Norte  and  a  few  adjacent  provinces,  but  its 
cultivation  was  discouraged  by  the  government  in  order  to  encourage  growing 
of  tobacco.  The  industry  still  exists,  however,  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale,  and 
will  probably  hereafter  increase. 

A  species  of  tree  cotton  (Ceiba  pentandra)  is  found  growing  in  a  wild  state 
in  many  of  the  islands;  the  cotton  Is  useless  for  spinning  purposes,  the  staple 
being  very  short,  but  it  is  used  for  making  cushions  and  other  articles. 

The  pineapple  {Ananas  sativus  L.),  of  American  origin.  Is  cujtlvated  In  the 
Philippines,  particularly  in  some  of  the  Visayan  Islands,  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  fiber  found  in  its  leaves  than  for  its  fruit,  the  latter  not  being  very 
highly  prized. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  fiber,  the  young  fruit  of 
the  plant  Is  cut  away,  so  that  the  leaves  may  grow  longer  and  broader  than 
they  would  otherwise;  when  the  leaves  are  well  developed  they  are  torn  from 
the  plant  and  scraped  with  a  fragment  of  glass  or  a  sharp  instrument,  so  as  to 
remove  the  pulp  from  the  fiber,  which,  when  thus  extracted,  is  washed,  sun 
dried,  and  combed.  The  fiber  is  classified  according  to  fineness  and  Is  woven 
into  fabrics  of  exquisite  beauty,  very  rough  and  primitive  hand  looms  being 
used  for  the  purpose. 

Agave  {Agave  vivipara  L.),  or  maguey,  is  another  plant  of  American  origin 
that  Is  cultivated  on  a  small  scale  In  some  parts  of  the  Philippines,  from  the 
fiber  of  which  a  cloth  called  nipis  is  woven.  The  fiber  itself  has  been  exported 
in  bulk  to  Europe,  China,  and  Japan  for  many  years. 

Rattan  {Calamus,  Sp.),  locally  known  as  bejuco,  is  found  throughout  the 
islands  in  many  varieties.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  which  sometimes  attains  a 
length  of  200  meters,  and  is  of  great  use  to  the  natives,  who  employ  it  in 
binding  the  frameworks  of  their  houses  together.    It  is  also  used  as  ri^ghtf 
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In  small  boats.  In  the  construction  of  rafts,  and  for  almost  any  purpose  for 
which  rope  might  be  used.  In  some  of  the  provinces  hats  and  bagging,  as  well 
as  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  are  made  of  rattan. 

Pandan  {Pandanus  spiralis  Bl.),  huH  (Gorypha  umhraculifera) ,  and  nito 
{Lygodium  scandens)  are  plants  which  furnish  material  largely  used  in  the 
making  of  hats,  sacks,  and  mats  in  different  parts  of  the  Islanda 

The  burl  palm  Is  second  only  to  the  cocoa  palm  In  the  variety  and  usefulness 
of  its  products.  The  tree  is  not  planted,  but  grows  luxuriantly  in  many 
sections,  birds  being  the  sowers.  It  bears  abundant  crops  of  edible  fruit,  which 
is  consumed  by  the  natives,  both  raw  and  preserved  in  sugar.  From  the 
flowering-bud  tuba,  a  highly  prized  beverage  is  extracted  daily  for  a  period  of 
three  or  four  months,  more  or  less,  after  which  the  imlm  dies.  From  the  tuba, 
vinegar  is  made;  when  fermented  and  mixed  with  the  bark  of  the  bacauan, 
it  becomes  a  beverage  called  basi,  which  is  very  much  relished  by  the  people 
living  on  the  island  of  Marinduque.  When  it  Is  distilled  an  alcoholic  liquor 
similar  to  that  prodiiced  by  distilling  tuba  extracted  from  the  cocoa  palm  is 
obtained.  When  permitted  to  evaporate,  a  very  fine  syrup  and  sugar  Is  formed. 
The  young,  tender  leaves  are  used  for  making  cloths.  From  the  petioles  of  the 
leaves  huntal  is  obtained,  from  which  hats  are  made.  The  leaves  are  also 
used  for  making  mats,  sacks,  and  heavy  wrapping  material,  and  when  boiled 
In  water  and  bleached  in  the  sun,  are  used  in  making  a  very  fine  quality  of 
hats.  From  the  trunk  of  the  tree  a  starch  food  is  extracted,  as  described  on 
page  694.  The  variety  and  usefulness  of  its  products  render  the  burl  palm  one 
of  the  most  valuable  plants  in  the  Philippines. 

The  hundreds  of  other  fiber  plants  produced  In  the  Islands  are  not  used 
sufficiently  to  Justify  their  special  mention ;  nevertheless  many  of  them  are 
very  useful,  and  would  undoubtedly  prove  of  great  value  were  they  systematic- 
ally produced  and  utilized. 

The  camote  (Ipomwa  batatas,  Lk.),  a  tuber,  is,  aside  from  rice,  the  most 
widely  grown  and  important  food  plant  In  the  islands.  It  Is  a  species  of  sweet 
potato,  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  America.  Leguminous  plants  are 
not  as  a  rule  extensively  grown,  though  the  mongo  (Phaseolus  mnngo,  Bl.),  is 
cultivated  on  a  considerable  scale  in  some  localities  where  it  forms  the  principal 
food  of  the  people.  It  Is  similar  to  but  smaller  than  the  lentil,  and  has  the  same 
flavor.  The  hutingui  {Phaseolus  vulgaris,  L.),  or  kidney  bean,  the  eahache 
(Phaseolus  lunatus,  L.),  the  sitao  (Dolichos  sesquipcdalis) ,  the  frijol  (Phas- 
eolus lunatus  Variety),  and  the  patani  (Phaseolus  lunatus  variety),  and  various 
other  kinds  of  legumes  are  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  and  furnish  vegetables 
and  edible  seed  more  or  less  highly  esteemed. 

The  gahe  (Coloeasia  antoquorum  variety)  Is  a  plant  the  root  of  which  Is 
highly  prized  and  extensively  cultivated,  especially  in  mountain  districts;  both 
the  large  roots  and  leaves  afford  excellent  food.  The  baidang,  grown  princi- 
pally In  the  Vlsayan  Islands,  Is  used  In  the  same  way  as  the  gabe.  Various 
other  plants  yielding  edible  roots  are  cultivated  or  grow  spontaneously  among 
which  are  the  ube  (Dioscorea  alata),  tuque,  or  tugue  (D,  sativa,  L.),  the  paquit 
(D,  divarieata  L.),  the  namiconot  (D,  pentaphylla,  L.),  and  the  tongo  (D. 
papillaris,  L.),  all  of  which  have  large  roots.  The  tuque  and  ube  are  the  most 
highly  prized.  Ordinary  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  In  the  Philippines  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  There  are  gardens  near  Manila  and  other  centers  of 
population,  managed  principally  by  Chinese,  but  the  natives  scarcely  ever 
engage  In  their  culture.  That  nearly  all  vegetables  grown  In  the  United  States 
can  be  produced  In  the  islands  has  been  demonstrated,  and  their  production 
will  undoubtedly  increase  as  time  passes  and  the  wealth  and  population  Increase. 

Among  those  cultivated  are  Irish  potatoes,  onions,  garlic,  asparagus,  radishes, 
cabbages,  artichokes,  endives,  peppers,  tomatoes,  carrots,  celery,  parsley, 
squashes,  and  melons  of  different  kinds,  cucumbers,  and  a  few  native  vegetables 
that  are  prized  on  account  of  their  flavors  and  food  values. 

Of  oil  producing  plants  there  are  several  kinds.  In  addition  to  the  cocoa  palm 
of  which  an  account  has  already  been  given.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  sesame  or  ajonjoli  (Sesamun  orientals  L.),  which  yields  henne  seed,  from 
which  an  oil  is  obtained  somewhat  similar  to  olive  oil,  which  It  Is  frequently 
used  to  adulterate.  It  can  also  be  used  In  making  soap,  and  the  residue  left 
after  the  oil  Is  extracted  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle.  This  plant  is  not  as 
extensively  cultivated  as  Its  merits  justify. 

The  lumbang  (Aleurites  moluccana,  Blume),  plant  Is  cultivated  on  a  small 
scale,  and  its  seeds  yield  an  oil  useful  as  an  lUumlnant,  for  painting,  for  calk- 
ing ships,  and  other  purposes.    After  the  oil  has  been  extracted  from  the  seeds 
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the  refuse  is  generally  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  oil  is  exported  in  small  quan- 
tities to  China. 

The  castor  oil  plant  (RicinuB  communis,  L.),  is  grown  for  its  seeds,  which 
produce  an  oil  useful  for  medicinal  and  lighting  purposes.  A  reddish  illuminat- 
ing oil  is  also  extracted  from  a  tree  known  in  northwestern  Luzon  as  tavatava 
(Jatropha  curcas,  L.),  to  the  Tagalogs  as  tuba,  and  in  Iloilo  as  casta. 

The  peanut  (Arachis  hypog<Ea,  L.),  locally  known  as  the  mani  or  cacachuete, 
is  an  oil  producer  of  great  value,  but  is  cultiTated  in  the  Philippines  on  a  small 
scale  only,  and  is  principally  used  as  forage  for  cattle. 

The  dye  plants  most  extensively  produced  and  utilized  In  the  islands  in  addi- 
tion to  indigo  are  the  sibucao  or  sapang  (Cacsalpinia  suppan,  L.),  from  the 
wood  of  which  a  red  coloring  matter  similar  to  logwood  is  secured;  the  saf- 
flower  alazor  or  catsum^*(Carthamnus  tinctorius,  L.).  known  locally  as  biri 
from  the  flower  of  which  yellow  and  red  dyes  are  obtained;  the  agusip  (Mala^- 
toma  imbricatum.  Wall.)*  and  the  bancudo  or  bancoro  (Morinda  bracteata. 
Roxb.),  a  bright  red  coloring  matter  being  derived  from  the  bark  of  the  first 
named  and  the  root  of  the  latter;  the  bacauan  {Rhizfora  mucronata.  Lam.), 
the  bark  of  which  yields  a  reddish  dyestuflT;  the  balantl  {Homalanthus  fastu- 
osus,  F.  Vlll.)  and  the  cunalon  (Diospyros  cunalon,  A.  D.  C),  whose  bark  fur- 
nishes a  black  dyestuff ;  and  the  saHcsican  (Morinda  umbellata,  L.),  from  whose 
roots  a  red  coloring  matter  is  extracted. 

Among  starch-producing  plants  are  the  cassava,  or  u*^<*ou  {Manihot  utilissima 
Pohl.),  called  in  the  Philippines  canwteng  cahoy;  the  arrowroot  or  marania, 
locally  known  as  tagbac-tagbac ;  and  several  varieties  of  palms,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  buri  (Corypha  umbracuHfera),  which  is  famed  through- 
out the  archii)eIago.  The  Island  of  Burlas  acquired  Its  name  from  this  growth, 
which  is  very  abundant  there.  The  starch  from  this  tree,  commercially  known 
as  sago,  is  obtained  by  cutting  down  the  tree  at  the  root  and  taking  out  the  soft 
interior  portion  of  the  trunk,  which  Is  placed  in  casks  or  troughs  and  the  bitter 
sap  drained  off.  It  Is  then  subjected  to  a  pounding  with  paddles,  or  mallets 
which  separates  the  starch  Into  fine  grains.  The  starch  Is  gathered  and  dried 
and  con  verted.  Into  flour.  It  Is  a  palatable,  nutritious  food;  and  In  Burlas, 
Bohol,  Masbate,  and  other  sections  where  It  Is  produced  In  abundance,  largely 
takes  the  place  of  rice  as  a  food  stuff.  The  natives  extract  the  Juice  from  this 
plant  by  making  an  Incision  in  the  fruit,  from  which  a  beverage  is  made.  Other 
varieties  of  starch-producing  palms  are  the  bagsang  (Caryota  rumphiana 
Mart.),  which  is  quite  common  in  the  Vlsayan  Islands;  the  lumbia  or  lumbay 
(Metroxylon  silicstre  Mart),  the  cduong  (Arenga  saccharifera  Lablll.),  and 
the  pagahan  or  baugan  (Caryota  urcus  L.),  from  each  of  which  the  starch  is 
obtained  from  the  heart  of  the  tree  trunk. 

The  nutmeg  (Myristica  fragrano  Houtt.)  grows  naturally  in  Cebu  and  the 
Province  of  La  Laguna,  and  can  be  made  to  grow  by  cultivation  In  most  sections 
of  the  Islands.  Cinnamon  of  8ut)erlor  quality  Is  found  growing  spontaneously 
in  widely  separated  sections  of  the  island  of  Mindanao,  and  on  some  of  the 
other  southern  islands;  black  pepper  (Piper  nigrum  L.)  is  also  found,  and  Is 
cultivated  to  a  slight  extent. 

The  ikmo  or  betel  (Piper  betel  L.),  is  a  climbing  plant,  cultivated  with  much 
care  In  every  province.  The  leaves  are  used  In  preparing  the  chewing  mixture 
called  buyo,  as  follows:  A  leaf  Is  coated  with  lime,  or  a  small  piece  of  lime  Is 
placed  in  It.  It  Is  then  folded,  and  wrapped  around  a  slice  of  the  nut  of  the 
arica  palm,  known  as  the  betel  nut,  which  Is  also  extensively  growa.  The  leaf 
of  the  buyo  de  anis  Is  also  sometimes  used  In  connection  with  that  of  the  ikmo 
in  preparing  buyo. 

The  natives  are  In  the  habit  of  chewing  the  buyo,  which  they  claim  is  health- 
ful and  beneficial,  though  this  Is  a  matter  of  doubt  After  having  become  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit  of  buyo  chewing.  It  Is  said  to  be  as  difficult  to  cease  using 
It  as  It  Is  for  those  accustomed  to  using  opium  or  tobacco  to  almndon  their  use. 
The  buyo  chewing  habit  Is  general  in  the  Philippines  with  both  males  and 
females. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  In  this  report  to  enumerate  the  large  number  of 
medicinal  plants  found  in  the  islands.  Many  of  them  thought  to  l>e  of  value  are 
of  doubtful  utility,  while  others  of  possible  great  value  have  not  been  fully 
Identified  and  classified,  so  that  any  list  of  such  plants  that  might  l>e  given 
would  not  only  be  faulty,  but  possibly  misleading.  It  may  he  said,  however, 
that  the  botany  of  the  Islands  is  extremely  rich  In  an  enormous  variety  of 
plants  possessing  beneficial  properties,  among  which  It  is  believed  remedies 
may  be  found  adapted  to  many  kinds  of  human  ailments. 
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Fruit 

Fruits,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  abound  in  great  variety  in  the  Philippines, 
some  of  them  being  of  superior  quality,  although,  as  a  rule,  their  flavors  are 
not  equal  to  those  of  American  fruits.  Under  proper  horticultural  methods, 
with  the  favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  islands,  their 
quality  will  improve,  and  those  that  are  now  deemed  somewhat  inferior  will 
equal  or  surpass  siipilar  fruits  grown  anywhere  in  the  world.  Certain  fruits 
have  been  recently  introduced  from  the  United  States,  such  as  grapes,  black- 
berries, figs,  and  strawberries,  and  liave  grown  and  developed  perfectly  in  the 
province  of  Benguet. 

A  descriptive  list  of  the  best  known  and  most  generally  used  Philippine  fruits 
is  given  in  "  El  Archipl^lago  Filipino,"  published  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1900,  upon  which  the  following  description,  given  in  the  "  Pronouncing 
Gazetteer  and  CJeographical  Dictionary  of  the  Philippine  Islands*'  (published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  United  States  War  Department,  in  1902),  is 
based: 

Anona  (Anona  reticulata  L.).  An  exotic  from  Mexico,  its  meat  being  white 
and  soft,  and  containing,  like  the  ates,  small,  black  pits;  is  sweet  and  fra- 
grant, and  has  an  exterior  appearance  resembling  the  common  custard 
apple  or  bullock's  heart. 

Ates  (Anona  squamosa  L.).  Juicy,  aromatic,  very  sweet,  very  soft,  and  some- 
what peppery ;  a  table  delicacy. 

Balimbino  {Averrhora  caramhola  L.).  Has  the  flavor  of  a  quince,  and  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  food  with  dry  flsh  or  meat. 

Banana.  The  commonest  and  cheapest  fruit  In  the  Philippines,  there  being  a 
large  number  of  species,  varying  greatly  In  form  and  taste.  It  is  called 
platand  by  the  Spaniards,  and  naguing  by  the  Tagalogs.  The  trunk  of  the 
banana  tree  is  not  solid,  but  soft  and  full  of  minute  little  tubes  or  acque- 
ducts,  which  serve  to  conduct  the  sap  which  sustains  and  matures  the  plant 
within  the  short  space  of  one  year.  Shortly  after  the  fruit  ripens  the  plant 
begins  to  decline  and  the  leaves  dry  up  and  fall.  The  fruit  grows  In 
bunches  of  various  shapes,  according  to  the  species.  Important  varieties: 
Lakatdn^  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  American  banana  ;  latundan,  less  yel- 
low and  sourer  than  the  preceding,  being  noted  for  Its  digestive  qualities; 
the  aaha,  which  makes  a  most  delicious  fritter ;  the  hanipa,  sweeter  than  the 
saba,  and  cultivated  principally  in  Samar  and  Leyte ;  the  tamhonan,  a  very 
common  and  healthful  species;  the  camada,  very  large;  the  tundoc,  also 
large,  the  skin  of  which  is  of  a  violet  color;  the  binaldtong^  larger,  more 
delicate,  and  more  fragrant;  the  torlangdato,  called  In  Spanish  "the  lady 
finger ;"  the  pilbitin,  a  small,  sweet,  and  rich  variety ;  the  tarip,  the  bunga- 
ran,  the  putian,  the  dariao,  the  mungco^  the  talood,  the  tinumbaga,  the 
dariyda,  the  bungulan,  the  gloria,  and  others.  P.  Delgado  enumerates  and 
describes  57  varieties. 

CamiAs  {Averrhora  bilimbi  L.).  When  green,  has  an  agreeable  sour  taste,  but 
when  ripe  Is  sweet  and  fragrant ;  Is  often  pickled  or  candied,  and  its  juice 
removes  the  stain  of  iron  rust  and  other  spots  from  linen. 

Cantaloupes.    Of  excellent  varieties,  especially  in  the  provinces  near  Manila. 

Chico.  Two  varieties;  the  chico  sapote  or  sapote  {Achras  sapota  L.)  and  the 
chico  mamey  or  chico  {Lucuma  mammosa  Gaert).  The  sapote  Is  an  ever- 
green tree,  with  thick  shining  leaves  and  milky  Juice ;  a  native  of  tropical 
America.  Its  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  green  on  the  outside  and 
black  on  the  inside,  sweet,  and  makes  excellent  preserves.  The  chico  is 
smaller,  the  skin  and  pulp  of  deep  brown,  with  brilliant  black  seeds  em- 
bedded in  It  It  contains  a  pleasant-flavored  pulp  resembling  quince  mar- 
malade In  appearance  and  taste. 

Citron.    Fruit  very  large:  is  found  in  abundance. 

DuHAT  (rx)mboy)  [Eugenia  jambolana  L.).  A  tree  of  hard  and  durable  wood; 
produces  a  wild,  edible  fruit,  dark  purple  to  black  in  color,  about  the  size 
of  an  olive.    Its  astringent  bark  is  used  In  dyeing,  tanning,  and  in  medicine. 

GuanAbano  {Anona  muricata  L.).  Pear-shaped,  being  similar  in  exterior  ap- 
pearance to  the  pineapple,  containing  an  agreeable,  slightly  acid  pulp ;  used 
for  preserves. 

GuATABA  (Psidium  guayaba  L.).  A  Tagalog  bayabas;  when  ripe  Is  of  yellowtsli 
color,  and  very  aromatic,  as  are  the  leaves.  The  pulp  is  acid,  and  has  dif- 
ferent color,  according  to  the  varieties,  white,  yellow,  and   pink.    The 
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interior  is  filled  with  little  hard  seeds  or  pits,  which  are  embedded  in  the 
meat  It  is  a  carminatiTe  and  an  excellent  Jelly  and  marmalade.  Nati?e8 
use  this  fruit  as  food. 

LanocX  or  NANOCA  (Artocarpus  integrifoJia  Willd.).  Is  perhaps  the  largest 
found  in  the  world,  some  as  large  as  a  good-sized  water  Jar.  The  ripeniDK 
fruit  is  recognized  by  its  aromatic  and  penetrating  odor.  The  fruit  cut 
shows  a  large  amount  of  yellowish  or  whitish  meat,  of  which  preserves  and 
sweetmeats  are  made,  resembling  the  date,  with  an  odor  like  musk.  The 
seeds  when  boiled  or  baked  resemble  the  chestnut  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  yellow,  solid,  durable,  and  very  serviceable  for  working. 

Lanzone  {Lansium  domeaticum)  Jack  or  Boboa.  Is  beautiful  in  appearance 
and  gives  a  cool  shade.  The  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  clear  green.  The 
fruit  Is  a  yellow  berry,  the  skin  being  bitter,  thin,  and  fine.  Within  It  are 
contained  fine  divisions,  as  in  the  lemon,  but  the  fiesh  is  crystalline  white, 
almost  transparent,  sweetish  sour,  quite  delicate,  and  very  refreshing.  This 
fruit  is  healthful  for  those  who  suffer  from  heat.  The  best  kind  of  Ian- 
zones  grow  in  La  Laguna,  Luzon. 

Lemons.     Seven  varieties  of  this  fruit,  some  of  superior  quality. 

Mabolo  (Dio8pyro8  discolor  Wllld.).  Is  about  the  size  of  a  quince  and  contains 
a  large  seed.  The  skin  Is  reddish  and  velvety.  The  flesh  Is  white  and 
sweet,  but  somewhat  Indigestible^  and  has  a  rather  strong  odor. 

Macupa  {Eugenia  maliiccensis  L.).  About  the  size  of  a  sweet  pepper  and  of 
somewhat  the  same  shape,  rather  larger  and  quite  red  In  color;  more  lus- 
trous; bittersweet  In  taste,  somewhat  agreeable,  but  has  no  solid  flesh 
which  can  be  eaten. 

Mamp6n  or  PAJo  {Mangifera  altissima  Blanco).  Very  similar  to  the  manga, 
frequently  preserved  In  brine  In  the  form  of  pickles ;  also  made  into  sweet- 
meats and  preserves.  There  are  other  small  varieties  al>out  the  size  of  an 
olive,  which  are  used  in  making  pickles  and  preserves. 

Manga  {Mangifera  indica  L.).  One  of  the  most  exquisite  fruits  In  the  world, 
and  the  queen  of  the  Philippines.  The  largest  is  from  6  to  7  inches  in 
length ;  flattened.  The  skin  Is  yellow  and  rather  fine ;  the  Interior  a  fleshy, 
fibrous  drupe,  but  sweet  and  delicate.  The  pit  in  the  center  is  almost  as 
long  as  the  fruit  Itself,  but  very  thin.  The  leaves  are  long,  wide,  and  dark 
green,  and  an  Infusion  of  them  somewhat  resembles  tea.  The  manga  Is 
used  as  a  food,  not  only  when  ripe  (April),  but  when  green.  It  is  used 
also  for  preserv'es.  Jelly,  and  marmalade.  The  natives  make  the  boiled 
manga  Into  a  kind  of  relish  of  sweet-acid  fiavor,  as  palatable  as  the  Indian 
chutney.    The  best  mangas  come  from  Imus,  Cavite,  Luzon. 

Manoosteen  {Oarcinia  mangostana  L.).  An  exotic  fruit,  grows  only  In  Jolo 
and  some  points  of  Zamboanga  and  Cotabato,  where  It  is  called  the  "  king's 
fruit,"  because  It  Is  so  highly  prized  by  the  Moro  sultans.  It  Is  dark  red  or 
purple,  and  about  the  size  of  a  small  orange.  The  edible  and  Juicy  parts 
form  small,  white  divisions;  very  soft;  found  In  the  Interior;  covered  with 
a  double  skin,  reddish  In  color,  and  which  must  be  removed  before  the  fruit 
Is  eaten.  The  rind  of  the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  tree, 
is  very  astringent,  and  has  been  used  In  medicine. 

Oranges  of  various  indigenous  species  are  found.  The  principal  is  the  cajei. 
Another  the  naranjita.  There  are  several  wild  species,  one  of  which  Is 
called  amumintay.  They  are  very  large,  being  12  or  13  inches  In  clrcmn- 
ference,  have  a  thick  skin,  are  very  Juicy  and  bitter. 

Papaya  (pa paw)  {Carica  papaya  Jj.).  Two  sexes.  The  male  produces  panioles 
of  small,  white,  aromatic  fiowers ;  the  female  yields  fruit.  The  tree  resem- 
bles a  palm,  with  large  broad  leaves.  The  fruit  resembles  a  small  squa^ 
in  appearance,  is  ordinarily  10  inches  long,  commonly  of  an  oblong  form, 
ribbed,  with  a  thick,  fleshy  rind,  and  sweet.  When  It  ripens  the  skin 
changes  from  green  to  a  reddish  or  yellowish  color,  as  does  the  flesh  also. 
It  Is  sometimes  eaten  raw  or  made  into  a  sauce,  or  when  green  is  t>olled  as 
a  vegetable  and  pickled.  In  combination  with  red  peppers,  spices,  radishes, 
and  onions,  forming  a  nice  hors-d'oeuvre,  with  a  yellow  sweet-acid  sauce, 
called  achora  by  natives  and  Spaniards  alike.  The  seeds  are  an  efficacious 
vermifuge. 

Pineapple  {Ananas  aativus  or  Ananasa  sativa  Llndley).  Has  a  fine  flavor, 
aromatic  and  slightly  tart,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  malic  acid.  It  Is 
of  more  Importance,  however,  as  a  textile  plant 

Rim  A  {Artoearpu8  incisa  L.).  Composed  of  the  numerous  small  female  flowers 
united  into  one  large,  fleshy  mass  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  is 
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covered  with  hexagonal  marks  externally,  which  are  the  limits  of  the  indl- 
yidual  flowers.  The  flesh  is  a  substantial  food,  and  on  this  account  it  is 
called  the  breadfruit  plant.  It  is  either  boiled  or  roasted  and  then  eaten 
with  sugar  or  syrup.    It  is  also  made  into  preserves. 

Santol  (Sandoricum  indicum  Cav.).  Similar  to  the  peach,  but  larger  and  the 
rind  thicker.  Inside  there  are  several  divisions,  as  in  the  mangosteen,  of 
a  white  color  and  bittersweet  taste,  each  division  containing  a  hard  pit  with 
carminative  qualities.  It  is  used  principally  for  preserves  and  pickles, 
although  it  is  eaten  raw  when  ripe.  Bulacan,  Luzon,  produces  the  best 
santols. 

Sapote  {Diospyrus  ebenaater  Retz)  and  pagdpat  {Dioapyrus  kaiki  L.),  are 
natives  of  China.  Among  the  large  number  of  wild  si)ecie8  of  fruits  found 
in  the  Philippines  In  general,  sour,  sweet,  and  somewhat  carminative,  may 
be  mentioned  the  doctoyan,  the  pananquian,  the  durion,  the  ahuli,  amahit, 
angiapj  amaga,  agononan,  abuhunanu^  alanganisan,  dae,  aniamampangf 
honano,  harohor  or  maroho,  cabaatt,  carong,  cagos,  gayan,  dalinsoriy  etc., 
which  are  described  by  P.  Delgado. 

Tampoy  (Eugenia  jamboa  L.).  About  the  size  of  a  small  apple,  the  flesh  being 
soft,  sweet,  and  having  an  odor  like  roses.  In  color  and  shape  it  resembles 
a  guayaba. 

There  Is  a  large  number  of  trees  and  plants  in  the  Philippines  that  yield 
resins,  gums,  and  waxes,  none  of  which  can  be  classified  as  agricultural,  as  they 
are  not  cultivated,  nor  is  their  growth  fostered  at  present  in  any  way  other  than 
by  forestry  regulations  governing  the  cutting  of  timber.  Many  of  them  are 
susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation,  particularly  trees  yielding  gutta-percha, 
which  are  found  growing  wild  in  many  portions  of  Mindanao,  and  rubber-yield- 
ing trees  and  vines  which  grow  in  abundance  in  several  of  the  southern  islands, 
and  can  be  made  to  grow  luxuriantly  almost  anywhere  in  the  archipelago  by 
cultivation.  Considerable  business  was  carried  on  In  former  years  In  the  col- 
lection and  exportation  of  gutta-percha  and  rubber,  but  adulterations  made  by 
Chinese  traders  In  these  gums  have  caused  the  Insular  products  to  become  dis- 
credited, and  very  little  Is  now  exported. 

Essences  or  essential  oils  for  perfumery  purposes  are  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  blossoms  of  three  trees  In  the  Philippines,  the  most  important  of  which 
Is  the  llaug-llang  {Cananga  odoraia.  Hook).  This  tree  Is  cultivated  to  a  slight 
extent,  but  the  wild  growth  on  the  mountain  sides  Is  principally  utilized.  It 
bears  a  profusion  of  small,  highly  fragrant  blossoms  of  a  greenish  color,  from 
which  the  greatly  prized  and  valuable  oil,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  tree,  is 
extracted.  This  product  Is  exported  to  France  and  other  countries,  where  it 
brings  highly  remunerative  prices. 

The  sampaguita  {Jasminum  «om6ac  Alt)  yields  white,  fragrant  flowers,  from 
which  a  rich,  agreeable  perfume  is  extracted  in  limited  quantities. 

The  champaca  {MichcHa  champaca  L.)  is  a  conically  shaped  tree  that  grows 
to  a  height  of  about  4  meters.  It  Is  found  In  the  mountains,  but  is  cultivated 
In  gardens,,  and  from  Its  flowers  a  well-known  perfume  Is  extracted. 

There  are  various  other  growths  from  which  essences  or  essential  oil  may  be 
derived,  but  the  three  before  mentioned  are  the  only  ones  utilized  as  far  as  is 
known. 

Antiquated  methods  and  lack  of  enterprise. 

Although  agriculture,  as  has  been  stated,  is  the  principal  occupation  in  and 
chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  Philippines,  it  is  conducted  along  very  primitive 
lines  and  by  antiquated  methods  that  restrict  production  by  failure  to  thor- 
oughly till  the  soil,  to  gather  full  harvests,  or  to  bring  under  cultivation  the 
amount  of  land  that,  with  modern  methods  and  appliances,  could  be  attended 
to  with  no  greater  expenditure  of  labor  than  Is  now  used  on  small  areas. 

The  plowing  of  land  preparatory  to  the  planting  of  crops  is  of  the  most  super- 
ficial character,  the  surface  of  the  ground  not  being  disturbed  beyond  a  depth  of 
2  or  3  Inches;  plows  with  a  single  handle  and  a  small  wooden  share,  some- 
times tipped  or  edged  with  iron,  are  drawn  by  a  slow-moving  carabao,  and 
merely  scratch  the  earth.  After  plowing,  the  ground  Is  frequently  gone  over 
with  a  rude  wooden  harrow  drawn  by  the  carabao,  and  such  cultivation  as  Is 
subsequently  given  a  growing  crop  is  very  meager.  The  hoe,  spade,  and  shovel, 
as  used  in  the  cultivation  of  field  and  garden  crops  in  the  United  States,  are 
practicably  unknown.  The  Implement  used  almost  universally  by  the  Filipinos 
is  the  bolo,  a  short  sword,  which  is  used  for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  such  as  felling 
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trees,  cutting  down  weeds,  digging  holes,  stirring  the  soil  betweai  growing 
plants,  etc 

Improved  machinery,  either  for  purposes  of  cultivation,  harvesting,  or  prep- 
aration of  the  product  for  use,  has  scarcely  any  place  in  the  economy  of  the 
Filipino  farmer,  but  crude  appliances  and  hand  methods  are  almost  universally 
in  vogue. 

Attempts  that  have  been  made  since  American  occupation  of  the  islands  to 
introduce  modem  agricultural  machinery  have  met  with  but  slight  success. 
Such  implements  and  machines  as  have  been  Imported  and  sold  by  commerical 
houses  have  mostly  been  disposed  of  to  Americans  or  to  the  insular  govern- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture.  The  natives  have  made  very  few 
purchases. 

A  leading  commercial  house  of  Manila  that  since  1900  has  handled  about  90 
per  cent  of  all  modem  agricultural  machinery  brought  to  the  islands  states,  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  director  of  the  Philippine  census,  that  during 
the  three  years  they  have  l>een  engaged  in  the  business  they  have  sold  about 
110  Deere  plows  of  from  6  to  12-lnch  sizes,  6  heavy  railroad  plows,  3  middle- 
breaking  plows,  2  brealiing  plows,  3  gang  plows,  2  disk  harrows,  5  50-tooth 
"Ajax  "  harrows,  3  15-tooth  vineyard  harrows,  5  hand  com  shellers,  4  one-hole 
com  shellers,  2  rice  hullers  and  polishers,  2  rice  fans,  2  rice  thrashers,  2  hand- 
power  grain  mills,  3  hay  mowers,  3  steel  hayrakes,  4  garden  seeders,  4  garden 
cultivators,  25  hand-power  feed  cutters,  and  about  100  each  of  Giant  5-tooth  and 
Planet,  Jr.,  cultivators. 

The  stock  carried  by  the  company  referred  to  consists  not  only  of  the  articles 
of  which  sales  have  been  made  as  above  specified,  but  of  many  other  Implements 
commonly  used  on  farms  in  the  United  States.  The  manager  of  the  company 
makes  the  following  statement,  under  date  of  August  14,  1903 : 

"At  this  writing  we  can  see  no  encouragement  whatever  as  to  the  Filipino 
taking  up  the  use  of  modem  machinery  in  preparing  the  soiL  Of  the  above- 
mentioned  Implements  the  railroad  plows,  middle-break  plows,  breaking  plows, 
gang  plows,  disk  harrows,  common  harrows,  rice  hullers,  fans,  and  thrashers 
have  all  been  sold  either  to  the  military  authorities  or  to  the  insular  purchas- 
ing agent.  The  natives  have  purchased  a  few  of  the  plows,  probably  50  alto- 
gether, and  probably  50  each  of  the  5-tooth  and  12-tooth  cultivators.  These 
cultivators  were  sold  mostly  on  the  island  of  Negros  for  use  in  cultivating 
sugar.  We  believe  we  have  handled  far  more  agricultural  machinery  than  all 
other  companies  in  Manila  put  together,  and  from  our  experience  we  can  say 
nothing  that  would  be  encouraging  as  to  the  native  adapting  himself  to  modam 
machinery.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  do  not  think  there  is  a  native  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  who  has  the  slightest  conception  of  the  different  classification  of  plows 
as  applied  to  different  soils  and  for  different  purposes.  For  instance,  he  does 
not  understand  or  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  common  wood-beam 
plow,  the  low  landslide  plow,  the  stubble  plow,  the  small  stirring  plow,  the  sugar 
plow,  the  turf  plow,  the  subsoil  plow,  the  special  alfalfa  plow,  the  root-ground 
plow,  the  vineyard  plow,  the  breaking  and  middle-breaking  plows,  or  the  listing 
plow.    He  does  not  understand  the  use  of  the  disk  or  the  coulter. 

"American  modem  machinery  is  made  to  be  used  with  horses  mainly,  and  the 
native  naturally  finds  himself  handicapped  in  the  beginning.  His  carabao  will 
pull  a  small  6  or  7  inch  plow  and  a  small  cultivator  or  harrow ;  beyond  this  he 
can  do  nothing  and  his  ideas  lead  him  to  believe  he  must  use  steam  power  or 
electricity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  native  does  not  understand  the  value  of  the  farm 
wagon  In  transporting  supplies  to  and  from  market,  and  prefers  the  ancient 
carabao  cart." 

Another  prominent  Manila  importing  house  writes  as  follows: 

««  ♦  ♦  *  We  have  imported  quite  a  lot  of  samples  (of  American  agricul- 
tural machinery)  from  which  we  have  endeavored  to  make  sales,  but  have  thus 
far  found  it  impracticable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  American  apparatus  Is 
made  up  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  extremely  dlflicult  (and  in  many*  cases  im- 
possible) to  adapt  it  for  use  with  carabao,  and  it  is  too  heavy  for  use  with 
ponies. 

"The  only  exception  we  have  found  to  the  above  Is  small  light  plows  airf 
cultivators,  but  it  is  dlflicult  to  prevail  upon  the  natives  to  change  from  their 
old  customs  until  they  can  be  shown  the  advantages  which  will  aecme,  which 
is  being  done  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture. 

"  The  great  dearth  of  work  animals  during  the  past  few  years  has  also  doubt- 
less contributed  considerably  to  the  lack  of  demand  for  agricultural  ImpU- 
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ments,  but  the  government  importations  of  carabao  will,  in  all  probability 
considerably  alleviate,  if  not  entirely  eliminate,  this  factor. 

"  The  machines  which  we  have  imported    *    *    *    have  been  mostly  sold  to 
Americans.    The  number  of  natives  looking  for  these  things  has  been  very  . 
small." 

It  may  be  safely  predicted  that  when  the  slow,  wast^ul,  ancient  methods  of 
agriculture  in  the  Philippines  shall  have  givei  place  to  modem  ones,  the  won- 
derful productivity  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  demand  for  and  highly  remuner- 
ative prices  brought  by  the  leading  agricultural  products  will  afford  a  surpris- 
ing degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  the  islands. 

Bomestio  animals. 

The  principal  domestic  and  farm  animals  of  the  Philippines  are  the  carabao, 
or  water  buffalo,  neat  cattle  of  Australian  or  Indian  origin,  horses,  swine,  and 
poultry.  Goats  and  sheep  are  of  slight  economic  importance  and  are  found  in 
limited  numbers  only. 

The  carabao  is  the  most  important  animal  in  the  archipelago.  As  in  other 
oriental  'countries,  it  is  not  only  the  mainstay  of  agriculture,  but  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  draft  animal  and  beast  of  burden.  The  country  from  which 
it  was  originally  introduced  is  unknown,  carabao  having  been  found  in  the 
islands  when  the  Spaniards  first  assumed  dominion. 

The  following  translation  from  the  Quia  Oflcial  de  Filipinos  gives  an  inter- 
esting description  of  this  highly  prized  animal  upon  which  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  so  largely  depend  : 

"  The  carabao,  or  water  buffalo,  is  the  most  notable  quadruped  found  by  the 
Spaniards  when  they  came  to  occupy  these  islands.  There  are  few  animals 
which  are  as  ugly,  but  there  are  also  few  which  are  more  useful  in  agricultural 
labors  and  which  can  resist  the  enervating  climate  of  the  Philippines  better.^* 
Its  color  is  black  or  brown ;  the  hair  is  very  scarce;  the  horns  large,  arched,  and 
rough;  and  the  head  is  comparatively  small.  Its  strength  is  enormous.  It 
easily  swims  the  widest  rivers,  and  can  haul  very  large  loads,  although  its 
progress  is  slow  and  its  movements  awkward.  It  likes  humidity  and  to  roll  in 
the  mud.  The  hide  and  horns  of  the  carabao  are  of  great  commercial  value. 
The  carabao  begins  to  work  after  it  is  five  or  six  years  old.  It  lives  to  about 
thirty  years. 

"  The  wild  buffalo  is  to  be  feared.  In  its  savage  state  it  constitutes  a  real 
danger  to  man  if  met  in  the  woods.'* 

The  calamity  which  has  befallen  the  islands  in  the  decimation  of  the  carabao 
by  rinderpest  has  been  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  report 

Neat  cattle  of  Australian  or  Indian  origin  are  bred  In  large  numbers,  and  are 
used  to  some  extent  for  agricultural  purposes.  Their  principal  value,  however, 
has  consisted  in  their  use  as  food,  and  in  their  bides  and  horns,  which  have 
been  exported  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  horses  of  the  country,  of  which  there  were  large  numbers  prior  to  the 
recent  widely  spread  prevalence  of  an  equine  disease  known  as  surra,  which 
has  slain  them  by  thousands,  are  of  the  pony  variety.  Though  of  small  size, 
they  are  strong  and  full  of  spirit,  hardy,  and  consequently  very  useful.  Some 
of  them  are  very  fast  for  short  distances  and  make  good  race  horses. 

The  swine  of  the  islands  are  of  poor  breed,  resembling  the  kind  familiarly 
known  in  the  United  States  as  **  razorbacks."  Their  fiesh  is  of  fairly  good 
flavor,  and  is  much  prized  as  a  food  by  the  natives. 

The  poultry  of  the  country  consists  principally  of  gamecocks  and  hens  and 
their  offspring,  a  few  of  which  nearly  every  Filipino  family  is  the  possessor. 
Ck)ckflghting  is  the  national  sport  of  the  people,  and  the  breeding  of  game 
roosters,  though  not  capable  of  statistical  presentation,  is  an  important  branch 
of  insular  emplojrment,  the  sociological  and  economic  effects  of  which  can  not 
easily  be  measured.  The  average  Filipino  thinks  much  more  of  his  gamecock 
and  the  sport  to  be  found  in  the  cockpit  than  he  does  of  the  food  value  of  his 
poultry  and  eggs. 

Ducks  and  geese  are  also  bred;  in  some  localities  the  former  are  found  in 
large  numbers.    In  the  Province  of  Rizal,  on  the  Taguig  and  Pasig  rivers,  not 

<>  The  author  of  this  description  should  have  said  '*  there  Is  none  *'  instead  of 
"  there  are  few  more  useful  and  better  able  to  resist  the  effects  of  the  climate." 
Director. 
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far  from  Manila,  duck  raising  Is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  being  the  prin- 
cipal Industry  of  the  Inliabltants  of  the  pueblo  of  Pateros.  The  breeding  yards 
are  fenced  In  with  bamboo  on  the  river  banks  and  In  these  the  full-grown  ducks 
are  confined  during  the  day;  In  another  Inclosure  nearby  the  partially  grown 
ducks  are  kept;  and  In  a  third  the  ducklings  are  kept,  the  latter  being  sepa- 
rated from  their  elders  as  soon  as  hatched.  Not  far  from  the  duck  yards  are 
the  duck  houses,  a  separate  house  being  provided  for  the  young,  the  partially 
grown,  and  the  full-grown  ducks,  to  which  they  are  trained  to  go,  each  class  to 
its  respective  domicile,  at  sunset ;  and  every  morning  at  dawn  they  leave  their 
bouses  in  orderly  manner  and  enter  their  proper  yards  with  almost  military 
precision.  The  eggs  are  hatched  artificially,  usually  In  batches  of  1,000,  by 
being  placed  between  bags  of  heated  rice  husks ;  and  In  this  manner  many  thou- 
sands of  ducks  are  produced  annually,  from  the  sale  of  which  in  Manila  and 
neighboring  towns  considerable  profit  is  derived.  The  general  rule  of  the  duck 
growers  is  to  sell  male  birds  only,  the  females  being  kept  for  breeding  purposes. 

The  few  sheep  and  goats  in  the  Islands  are  usually  semi  wild,  of  poor  varie- 
ties, and  of  very  little  value. 

Considerable  light  is  thrown  on  general  agricultural  conditions  in  1903  by  the 
provincial  governors  and  census  super\isors  in  reports  made  by  them  to  the 
director  of  the  Philippine  census  immediately  after  the  census  of  the  islands 
was  taken.  Their  statements  in  regard  to  this  subject  have  be«i  largely  used 
in  preparing  this  report. 

Pmlts,  Vegetables,  and  Fiber  Plants. 

[By  Hon.  F.  Lamson-Scrlbiier,  chief  of  the  Insular  bureau  of  agriculture.] 

All  races  of  men  who  are  wholly  or  largely  dependent  upon  their  own  re- 
sources for  food,  raiment,  and  the  common  necessities  of  life,  acquire  close 
familiarity  with  the.  plants  about  them,  and  the  Filipinos  illustrate  this  fact  in 
a  marked  degree.  They  have  discovered  uses  in  a  multitude  of  native  plants 
which  a  more  highly  civilized  and  loss  primitive  people  would  never  have  learned 
to  recognize.  The  numerous  plants  whose  products  are  utilized  for  food,  to- 
gether with  the  great  number  of  fiber  plants  contained  In  this  list,  illustrate  this 
statement  Had  the  list  Included  all  the  gimi  and  resin  bearing  species  and 
those  of  reputed  medicinal  value  known  to  the  natives,  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment would  have  been  even  more  strongly  emphasized.  As  it  is,  one  can  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  Philippines  in  its  v^etable 
and  plant  products. 

The  preparation  of  this  enumeration  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  fiber  plants  of 
the  Philippines  was  made  possible  by  the  many  and  intelligent  reports  rendered 
by  the  correspondents  of  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture  in  all  parts  of  the 
archipelago  which  were  sent  as  replies  to  certain  inquiries  issued  by  the  chief 
of  the  bureau,  and  it  is  upon  these  reports  that  the  Information  here  presented 
is  chiefiy  based.  There  were  many  names  reported  which  have  been  omitted 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  data  concerning  them,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  there  are 
many  plants  among  those  yielding  fibers  which  are  yet  unclassified.  The  list  is, 
however,  as  complete  as  the  material  at  hand  will  permit  at  this  time,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  presentation  will  not  only  afford  useful  and  interesting  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  resources  of  the  islands,  but  be  a  guide  and  assistance 
to  others  who  may  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of  the  economic  plants  of  the 
Philippines. 

Alcoholic  plants. 

Burl, — ^The  burl  palm  was  reported  in  24  provinces,  and  in  all  islands  em- 
braced by  Table  19.<*  The  area  for  the  archipelago  Is  given  as  reported  on  the 
schedules,  but  for  the  reason  given  this  total  can  not  be  accepted  as  indicating 
the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  burl,  because  this  palm  is  not,  as  a  rule,  planted 
in  groves  with  defined  boundaries,  but  is  set  out  at  random — a  tree  here  and  a 
tree  there — and  consequently  a  correct  statement  regarding  area  is  well-nigh 
impossible. 


«  This  table  has  been  omitted. 
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The  use  of  tlie  palm  for  the  production  of  the  starch  food  commercially  known 
as  sago  was  greatest  in  the  province  of  Hollo  and  on  the  island  of  Panay.  In 
the  production  of  this  food  the  palm  is  cut  down  and  the  starch  extracted  from 
the  trunk. 

The  leaves  of  the  burl  palm  are  used  in  making  hats,  mats,  and  other  woven 
articles  of  domestic  use.  Of  the  provinces,  Pangasinftn  was  the  largest  pro> 
ducer  along  this  Hue  and  of  the  islands,  Luzon.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  greatly 
prized,  and  was  most  largely  produced  in  Cebu  Province  and  island. 

Tuba,  the  sap  extracted  from  the  palm,  is  used  as  a  beverage,  and  also  for 
the  distillation  of  alcohol.  More  liters  of  this  liquid  were  gathered  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Batangas  and  on  the  island  of  Luzon  than  elsewhera 

Nipa, — ^The  nipa  palm  is  cultivated  in  29  provinces.  It  is  a  highly  im- 
portant growth,  and  the  leaves  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  houses  in 
which  the  natives  live,  while  its  sap,  or  tuba,  is  extensively  used  in  distilling 
alcohol. 

The  largest  provincial  area  devoted  to  the  growth  of  nipa  was  in  Pampanga, 
in  which  there  were  7,195  hectares  out  of  a  total  of  29,258  hectares  for  the 
archipelago;  and  on  the  island  of  Luzon,  21,749  hectares  were  planted  in  this 
useful  palm.  The  province  and  the  Island  named  were  the  largest  producers  of 
nipa  leaves,  the  first  producing  117,404  thousands  and  the  latter  131,434  thou- 
sands out  of  a  total  production  of  138,875  thousands  of  leaves  in  the  entire 
archipelago. 

Tuba  was  more  largely  extracted  from  nipa  palms  in  the  province  of  Capiz, 
in  which  the  production  amounted  to  39,877,059  liters,  than  in  any  other  prov- 
ince; Bulacan  ranked  next,  with  31,228,314  liters,  and  Pampanga  third,  with 
13,733,031  liters;  the  production  in  no  other  province  reached  5,000.000  liters. 
Of  the  islands  Luzon  headed  the  list  with  a  production  of  45,040,073  liters,  and 
Panay  stood  next,  with  41,234,800  liters;  no  other  island  produced  as  much  as 
4,000,000  liters.    The  total  production  in  the  archipelago  was  103,311,680  liters. 

Aromatic  plants. 

Cocoa, — Cocoa,  otherwise  known  as  cacao,  was  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent 
in  all  the  provinces  except  Benguet,  Lepanto-Bontoc,  and  in  the  comandancia 
of  Siassi.  O^ly  11  provinces  had  as  much  as  100  hectares  devoted  to  this  use- 
ful and  profitable  culture ;  the  cultivated  area  in  other  provinces  ranged  from  1 
to  99  hectares,  the  total  number  of  hectares  in  all  of  them  amounting  to  only 
764  hectares. 

Fiber  plants. 

Cotton, — The  culture  of  cotton  was  much  more  important  in  former  years 
than  it  is  at  present  Its  cultivation  is,  and  always  has  been,  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  island  of  Luzon,  the  quantities  grown  in  other  islands  being 
comparatively  insignificant  In  1902,  more  than  half  the  cultivated  area  on 
the  island  named  was  in  the  province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  in  which  there  were 
1,591  hectares  of  land  in  cotton,  and  the  quantity  produced  was  605,029  kilo- 
grams ;  the  adjoining  province  of  Ilocos  Sur  produced  244,140  kilograms  on  645 
hectares,  the  combined  area  of  the  two  provinces  constituting  73.2  per  cent  of 
all  lands  (3,053  hectares)  devoted  to  the  staple  in  question,  and  their  aggregate 
production  being  64.2  per  cent  of  the  1,322,118  kilograms  grown  in  the  entire 
archipelago.  Only  two  other  provinces,  both  on  Luzon  Island,  had  an  area  in 
excess  of  100  hectares  in  cotton — Batangas,  with  239,  and  I^  Union,  with  266, 
upon  which  there  were  reported  as  produced  21,206  and  362,434  kilograms,  re- 
spectively. The  combined  cotton  area  for  the  17  remaining  provinces  and 
comandanclas  In  which  the  fiber  was  produced  was  only  312  hectares,  and  their 
total  production,  89,286  kilograms. 

Pineapple, — ^Thls  plant,  which  Is  principally  grown  for  the  fiber  yielded  by  its 
leaves,  Is  found  In  most  of  the  provinces  and  principal  Islands.  Its  fruit  Is 
also  utilized  to  a  considerable  extent  particularly  in  the  province  of  Bataan, 
from  which  no  fiber  was  reported,  the  entire  product  of  30  hectares  consisting 
of  fruit  which  found  ready  market  in  the  near-by  city  of  Manila.  In  the  en- 
tire archipelago  the  total  reported  area  in  pineapples  was  613  hectares,  upon 
which  the  production  in  1902  amounted  to  952,400  fruits  and  292,403  kilograms 
of  fiber.  More  than  half  the  area  and  fruit  production  were  In  provinces  on 
the  Island  of  Luzon,  and  46  per  cent  of  the  fiber  was  produced  in  the  same 
provinces, 
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Traits. 

Bananas, — This  highly  important  fruit  grows  la  every  uroviace  aod  toluibited 
island  of  the  Philippines,  both  in  the  wild  and  cultivated  state,  and  Dnmbefs 
over  50  varieties,  some  of  them  of  unexcelled  delicacy  and  flavor.  The  statis- 
tics regarding  its  production  and  area  are  interesting  only  as  Uidicating  tbe 
extent  to  which  the  natural,  spontaneous  growth  has  been  supplemented  and 
added  to  by  such  industry  as  the  natives  liave  exerted  in  setting  out  plants  in 
the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  which  after  planting  receive  very  little,  if  any, 
attention  in  the  way  of  real  cultivation. 

The  entire  cultivated  area  devoted  to  tlie  banana  in  the  archipelago  was  re- 
ported as  33,913  hectares,  upon  which  14,078,600  bunches  of  tlie  fruit  were  said 
to  have  been  produced.  As  in  all  other  products  except  sugar,  provinces  od 
Luzon  produced  more  than  those  on  any  other  island.  The  largest  cultivated 
area  and  production  of  any  single  province  was  in  Leyte,  which  shows  a  yield 
of  more  than  double  tliat  of  any  other. 

Betel  nuts. — The  use  of  the  betel  nut  by  the  natives  rivals  tliat  of  tobacco, 
the  latter  being  used  almost  exclusively  for  smoking,  while  the  former  is 
chewed.  As  a  cultivated  product,  however,  its  area  of  production  and  yield 
are  not  extensive,  and  there  are  19  provinces  and  7  principal  islands  in  whieli 
no  production  whatever  was  reported  or  the  quantity  reported  was  so  insigni- 
ficant as  to  be  unworthy  of  mention.  Only  6  provinces  and  3  principal  islands 
show  cultivated  areas  of  100  hectares  or  over;-  the  total  area  for  the  entire 
archipelago  was  2,572  hectares,  upon  which  525,577  thousands  of  nuts  were 
produced. 

Cocoanuts. — The  planting  of  cocoa  palms  in  groves  throughout  the  ardil- 
f)elago  generally  has  very  materially  added  to  the  area  upon  which  this  useful 
tree  grows.  The  wild  growth,  though  no  statistics  regarding  it  can  be  given, 
is  known  to  be  enormous — probably  greater  than  that  designated  as  cultivated; 
and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  Philippine  agricultural  crops,  the  data  given 
in  the  tables  regarding  the  extent  to  which- the  tree  is  cultivated  (i.  e.  planted) 
and  the  quantities  of  its  different  products,  are  useful  only  as  indicating  the 
extent  to  which  native  energy  has  been  applied  in  increasing  the  natural,  un- 
aided growth. 

The  product  of  greatest  commercial  importance,  the  exports  of  which  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  are  steadily  increasing  in  volume  and  value,  is  copra, 
the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoanut ;  enormous  quantities  of  tuba  are  also  drawn 
from  the  trees,  and  the  oil  derived  from  the  nuts  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  for 
illumiuating  and  other  purposes,  as  explained  in  previous  pages. 

Guavas,  lanzones,  and  oranges. — ^These  fruits  are  not  cultivated  to  any  great 
extent.  The  largest  areas  devoted  to  guavas  were  in  the  provinces  of  Tayabas 
and  Ambos  Camarines,  in  which  211  and  173  hectares,  respectively,  were  re- 
ported as  planted  in  this  fruit.  The  cultivated  area  did  not  amount  to  as 
much  as  100  hectares  in  any  other  province  or  district  The  total  amount  of 
such  area  was  only  1,052  hectares,  and  the  total  reported  production  for  the 
entire  archipelago  was  only  496,575  hundreds  of  the  fruit.  Lanzones  were  culti- 
vated on  a  still  more  limited  scale.  The  total  cultivated  area  was  returned  as 
614  hectares  of  which  417  were  In  the  province  of  La  Laguna,  and  the  total  pro- 
duction was  given  as  67,585,686  liters,  of  which  nearly  97  per  cent  was  grown  to 
the  province  named.  The  rei>orts  show  that  100,178  hundreds  of  oranges  were 
gathered  from  trees  planted  on  871  hectares  in  all  the  islands.  Five  hundred 
and  forty-seven  hectares  In  Batangas  Province,  Luzon,  were  reported  as  yield- 
ing 62.115  hundreds.  In  other  provinces  and  Islands  the  cultivated  area  and 
crop  were  Insignificant. 

Mangoes, — The  mango,  sometimes  designated  as  the  "  king  of  fruits,"  attains 
its  greatest  perfection  in  size  and  flavor  in  the  Philippines.  It  grows  wild  to 
most  of  the  inhabited  portions  of  the  archipelago,  and  is  shown  by  the  census 
returns  to  have  been  more  extensively  cultivated  than  all  other  fruits  combined, 
except  bananas  and  cocoanuts.  Though  the  sei>arate  cultivated  areas  are 
small,  their  aggregate  amounted  to  3,317  hectares,  which  produced  something 
over  100,000,000  of  the  fruit. 

Gramineous   Plants. 

Com. — This  cereal,  locally  known  as  maize,  Is  cultivated  more  or  less  exten- 
sively In  all  the  provinces  and  principal  islands.    The  total  area  in  1902  was 
sported  as  107,981  hectares,  upon  which  1,195,254  hectoliters  of  the  grain 
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were  produced.  This  Is  one  of  the  few  Philippine  crops  requiring  cultivation, 
therefore  the  data  given  in  the  tables  may  be  taken  as  representing  its  entire 
area  and  production. 

Grass. — Many  varieties  of  grass  are  grown  in  the  islands  for  stock  feeding 
purposes.  When  cut  it  is  usually  tied  in  small  bundles  immediately  and  used 
in  its  green,  uncured  state.  Several  crops  are  ordinarily  cut  from  the  same 
meadow  each  year  and,  as  it  is  not  weighed  but  sold  by  the  hundred  bundles, 
which  are  of  various  sizes,  according  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  grass  and 
the  custom  of  cutters  and  purveyors  in  different  localities,  the  number  of  kilo- 
grams produced  can  only  be  estimated.  The  largest  areas  and  yields  are  natur- 
ally in  provinces  containing  cities  or  in  those  situated  near  centers  of  population. 
Of  the  latter  class  is  the  Province  of  Rlzal,  adjoining  the  municipality  of  Manila, 
in  which  nearly  20,000,000  kilograms  are  reported  as  having  been  produced — 
more  than  half  the  reported  production  of  the  entire  archipelago,  which  is  given 
ds  nearly  37,000,000  kilograms.  About  3,000,000  kilograms  were  produced 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Manila.  The  only  other  provinces 
producing  1,000,000  kilograms  and  upward  were  Albay,  Hollo,  and  La  Union. 
Of  the  islands,  Luzon  produced  nearly  30,000,000  kilograms,  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  entire  yield,  the  only  other  important  producing  island  having  been 
Panay,  upon  which  a  little  over  6,000,000  were  reported. 

Paddy  (unhulled  rice), — The  production  of  rice  is  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural industry  of  the  Philippines,  as  far  as  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
people  is  concerned.  When  obtainable,  it  is  the  principal  vegetable  food  of 
nearly  all  Filipinos,  who,  in  common  with  the  populace  of  other  oriental  coun- 
tries, value  it  more  highly  than  any  other  comestible.  The  islands  have  not, 
for  many  years,  produced  this  article  of  prime  necessity  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  supply  domestic  requirements,  and  the  annual  deficiency  has  been  made 
good  by  imports  from  foreign  countries.  In  1902  the  reiwrted  insular  yield 
amounted  to  8,599,233  hectoliters  from  592,766  hectares  of  land,  an  area  far  in 
excess  of  that  devoted  to  any  other  cultivated  crop ;  in  addition  it  was  necessary 
to  import  something  over  290,000,000  kilograms  of  the  grain  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  people.  This  condition  is  likely  to  continue  indefinitely,  it  being 
more  profitable  to  raise  other  crops,  particularly  hemp.  The  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  hemp  from  a  given  amount  of  land  will  purchase  much  more 
rice  than  could  be  grown  on  the  same  area,  and  as  long  as  this  remains  true  the 
islands  will  undoubtedly  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  importations  of  the  grain. 

It  is  grown  in  every  province,  comandancia,  and  principal  island  of  the 
archipelago,  though  in  some  of  them  the  quantity  produced  is  small.  The 
average  yield  per  hectare  in  all  the  islands  in  1902  was  1,451  liters,  from  which 
there  were  wide  variations  in  the  different  provincial  and  insular  sections. 

Beans,  gahc,  and  tomatoes. — ^These  three  vegetables  are  cultivated  to  a  com- 
IwratiVely  small  extent  in  most  of  the  islands  and  provinces.  In  a  majority 
of  them  the  production  Is  too  small  to  be  of  other  than  slight  local  importance. 
The  total  cultivated  area  reported  for  all  three  amounted  to  only  6,694  hectares, 
of  which  3,170  were  in  beans,  2,271  in  gabe,  and  1,253  in  tomatoes.  The  total 
production  of  each  was  reported  as  follows:  Beans,  1,752,283  liters;  gabe, 
4,827.155  kilograms,  and  tomatoes,  2,856,341  kilograms. 

Sweet  potatoes, — The  tuber  known  throughout  the  islands  as  "  camote  "  Is,  in 
point  of  importance,  a  domestic  food  product  second  only  to  rice.  It  grows  r)ro- 
fusely  and  yields  abundantly  in  all  sections,  and  is  a  favorite  article  of  diet. 
The  cultivated  area  and  yield  of  this  vegetable  by  no  means  cover  the  -extent 
to  which  it  is  grown  and  produced;  they  only  indicate  the  degree  to  which 
the  natives  have  exerted  themselves  in  its  production.  When  once  planted,  the 
sweet  i)otato  is  said  to  grow  with  very  little  or  no  further  attention,  and  spreads 
without  cultivation  into  new  ground,  yielding  what  are  sometimes  called  "vol- 
unteer" crops  in  large  quantities. 

As  comimred  with  average  or  normal  yields,  the  crops  of  all  kinds  gathered 
in  1902  were  very  small.  The  destruction  of  carabao  and  horses  by  rinderpest 
and  surra,  the  devastations  of  Insect  pests,  the  prevalence  of  drought  in  many 
sections  of  the  archipelago,  and  the  ravages  of  cholera  inevitably  resulted  in 
beavily  diminishing  the  yields  of  all  agricultural  products. 

Effort  was  made,  through  inquiries  in  Schedule  No.  5,  to  secure  statistics 
along  this  line,  but  the  lack  of  records  and  the  prevailing  inability  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  to  supply  definite  Information  regarding  yields  of  previous 
years,  as  compared  with  those  of  1902,  prevented  the  securing  of  specific  data. 
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Information  of  a  general  character  was,  however,  obtained,  upon  which  it  is 
possible  to  base  the  statement  that  the  yield  of  crops  was  on  the  whole  not 
more  than  half  the  normal  amonnt. 

The  special  agents  attempted  to  secure  data  regarding  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  the  non-Christian  tribes  in  the  different  provinces  and  islands  in- 
habited by  them,  as  called  for  by  the  schedule  used  in  enumerating  the  wild 
tribes. 

Before  the  census  was  talcen,  it  was  not  believed  to  be  practicable  to  secure 
this  information  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  statistical  value;  nevertheless,  the 
effort  was  made.  The  results  of  the  canvass  verified  the  expectations  r^arding 
their  probable  lack  of  completeness.  It  was  found  that  the  furnishing  of  in- 
formation regarding  areas  and  quantities  of  production  was  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  wild  people  who,  as  a  rule,  have  no  proper  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  numbers  and  who  were  totally  unable,  except  in  occasional  in- 
stances, to  answer  questions,  the  replies  to  which  involved  the  giving  of  mathe- 
matical expression  to  agricultural  operations. 

All  that  could  be  done,  in  most  cases,  was  to  secure  lists,  more  or  less  com- 
plete, of  the  different  products  derived  from  the  soil  by  the  various  tribes; 
approximate  numbers  of  different  kinds  of  domestic  animals  owned  by  them, 
and  a  little  meager  information  regarding  their  industries  aside  from  that  of 
agriculture.  ♦ 

With  regard  to  their  farming,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  cultivate  sub- 
stantially the  same  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  as  their  Christianized  com- 
patriots. To  give  a  list  of  these  products  is  deemed  unnecessary,  as  it  would 
simply  be  a  repetition  of  the  names  of  products  already  specified  as  cultivated 
by  the  civilized  tribes. 

Of  all  the  wild  tribes,  the  Igorots,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  northern 
Luzon,  are  undoubtedly  the  most  expert  and  industrious  agriculturists.  Their 
methods  of  cultivation,  particularly  those  used  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and 
their  irrigation  systems  have  been  descrit>ed  and  illustrated  in  various  official 
and  other  publications,  and  nothing  can  be  said  here  in  addition  to  what  has 
been  heretofore  published  in  respect  to  them.  For  the  benefit,  however,  of  such 
readers  as  have  not  been  previously  informed  regarding  this  remarkable 
people,  the  following  extract  is  given  from  the  official  report,  dated  July  8,  1902, 
of  Mr.  Elmer  D.  Merrill,  the  botanist  of  the  insular  bureau  of  agriculture,  on 
an  overland  trip  made  by  him  from  Manila  to  Aparri  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  1902: 

"  Rice, — This  is  the  staple  crop  and  was  cultivated  in  most  localities  visited 
on  the  trip.  Methods  of  cultivation  are  very  crude,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
lands  cultivated  by  the  Igorots,  but  one  crop  is  produced  in  a  year,  and  that 
is  grown  during  the  rainy  season.  ♦  ♦  *  In  and  about  Quiadgan,  Xeuva 
Vizcaya,  the  Igorots,  by  artificial  irrigation,  produce  two  crops  each  year, 
their  rice  being  of  superior  quality,  with  larger,  practically  awnless  heads  and 
larger  grains  than  seen  elsewhere.  ♦  ♦  ♦  During  our  stay  in  Quian^n  we 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  the  methods  of  agriculture  pursued  by 
these  people.  Rice  is  the  staple  crop,  but  corn,  potatoes,  cabbage,  camotes, 
beans,  tomatoes,  gourds,  etc.,  are  raised.  Their  system  of  agriculture  is  the  most 
carefully  observed  in  the  island,  the  ground  being  carefully  prepared"  and  kept 
scrupulously  free  from  weeds  during  the  growing  season. 

"The  Igorot  uses  no  beast  of  burden,  carabao  and  ponies  being  valued 
only  as  food.  Pigs  and  chickens  are  raised,  however.  All  the  work  is  done  by 
hand,  the  enormous  system  of  rice  paddies,  extending  for  2  or  3  miles  up  the 
steep  mountain  sides,  on  all  sides  of  Quianl^n,  being  evidently  the  results  of 
the  work  of  generations  of  these  people — their  only  agricultural  implements 
being  a  bolo  and  a  heavy  wooden  shovel,  the  blade  of  wfiich  Js  about  8  inches 
wide.  All  these  rice  paddles  are  irrigated  by  utilizing  the  mountain  streams* 
two  crops  of  rice  being  produced  each  year,  the  rice  being  of  superior  quality  to 
that  grown  down  in  the  valleys  by  the  Ilocanos  and  Tagalogs.  For  gnardini; 
against  the  heavy  rains  of  the  wet  season,  they  have  an  ingenious  m<^thod  of 
sluiceways  to  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  Often  the  terrace  banks  will  l)e  8  or 
10  feet  high,  and  many  of  the  terraces  are  no  more  than  1  yard  in  width,  the 
average  size  of  the  paddies  being  very  small.  They  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kandy. 

"The  Igorots  value  seeds  of  new  plants  very  highly,  and  would  certainly 
make  good  use  of  any  that  might  be  sent  them.  They  now  raise  potatoes  and 
other  vegetftbl??  in  considerable  quantities,  which  they  offer  for  sale  In  the  vari- 
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ous  market  towns  in  the  valleys.  In  the  opinion  of  Governor  Ney  of  Neuva 
Vizcaya,  the  one  method  that  would  be  productive  of  the  best  results  in  bring- 
ing these  people  under  control  would  be  by  the  distribution  of  garden  seeds 
among  them.  At  present  they  are  under  little  or  no  control,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  tribes  known  as  the  "  head-hunters,"  they  lead  peaceable  lives 
so  long  as  they  are  unmolested." 

None  of  the  other  wild  tribes  approach  the  Igorots  in  point  of  industry  and 
agricultural  production.  By  all  the  methods  and  implements  used  are  of  the 
crudest,  most  primitive  sort,  and  the  extent  and  results  of  their  labor  are,  as 
a  rule,  ba^rely  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  very  limited  home  consump- 
tion of  such  products  as  they  cultivate. 
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PHILIPPIHE  AORICTJLTUKAL  PRODXTCTS,  WITH  BEIXF  ]>£SC&IPllOB8  QP 
THE  PLAHT8,  THEIR  DISTRIBXTTIOH  AHD  XTSES,  COXPILED  PROK  THE 
REPORTS  OF  C0RRE8P0HDEHT8  OF  THE  BVBEAU,  BT  P.  LAX80H- 
8CRIBHER. 

Manila,  September  2,  190$. 

Achras  sapota,  IJnn. — Chlco  (Sp.  T.) ;  Chicle  (Eng.).  A  tree,  15  to  20  feet 
high,  introduced  from  America,  and  cultivated  in  gardens  throughout  the 
archii)elago.  The  fruit  is  edible  and  the  sap  yields  valuable  gum.  It  is 
highly  appreciated. 

Affaricus  sp. — Payong  ahas  (T.) ;  Agarlco  (Sp.) ;  Agaric  or  Mushroom  (E2ng.). 
An  umbrella-shaped  cryptogamous  plant  found  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan 
and  Mindanao  Islands.  The  entire  plant  is  edible.  Many  species  of  Agari- 
cus  and  genera  related  to  them  grow  spontaneously  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. 

Agathis  loranthifolia,  Salisb. — ^A  lofty  tree,  from  which  the  valuable  resin  called 
"Almacign,"  dammar  of  commerce.  Is  extracted.  It  is  found  on  the  moun 
tains  of  southern  Luzon  and  Panay  Islands  at  elevations  of  from  500  to 
1,000  meters.    The  resin  is  sold  In  Manila  at  $7  to  $8  Mexican  per  plcul. 

Albizzia  procera,  Benth. — ^Adyangao.    A  tree  furnishing  a  resin  used  as  incense. 

Albizzia  saponaria,  Blume. — Cogontoco.    Yields  resin  for  lighting  purposes. 

Alcurites  saponaria,  Blanco. — Bagullumban  (T.)  ;  Balocanad  (V.) ;  Baluca- 
nang  (II.)  ;  Calumban.  A  native  tree  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands. 
The  fruit  Is  used  In  the  manufacture  of  an  ordinary  kind  of  soap  sold  in 
Manila. 

AlvuriUs  triloha,  Forst. — Capili,  Lumbang  (T.).  A  tree  growing  in  Luzon  and 
the  routhern  islands.  The  fruit  Is  used  for  making  oil  for  illuminating  pur- 
iwses  and  a  fertilizer,  both  of  which  are  largely  sold  in  Manila. 

Allium  cepa,  Linn. — Lasona;  Slbuyas  (T.) ;  Cebolla  (Sp.)  ;  Onion  (Bng.).  A 
vegetable  grown  throughout  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands.  The  bulb 
and  leaves  are  used  In  cookery. 

Allium  sativum^  Linn. — Bawang  (T.)  ;  AJo  (Sp.)  ;  Garlic  (Eng.).  An  herb 
raised  In  small  quantity  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  leaves  and  bulb 
are  used  as  a  condiment. 

Allium  tricocum.  Ait— <3uchay,  Cutsay  (T.) ;  Ganda  (V.) ;  Wild  Leek  (Eng.). 
A  bulbous  plant  grown  In  the  gardens  of  Luzon  and  other  Islands  occasion- 
ally ;  spontaneously  in  Leyte.    The  leaves  are  used  for  condiment 

Amaranthu8  spinoaus,  Linn. — Bayang-bayang  (II.) ;  Calltes  (V.)  ;  CJoletes  (T.) ; 
Colitis  (T.) ;  Cuanton,  Harum  (V.) ;  Orayl.  A  native  herb,  2  to  3  feet 
high,  found  on  Luzon,  the  Visayan  Islands,  etc.  The  ash  made  from  the 
plant  Is  used  for  dyeing. 

Anacardium  occidentale,  Linn. — Balubad  (T.)  ;  Balubat  (Pn.) ;  Balurad  (T.) ; 
Bologo  (II.)  ;  Casoy  (T.) ;  Cashew  (Eng.).  A  small  tree  or  tall  shrub, 
raised  In  small  quantities  ui)on  Luzon  and  other  Islands,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  tropical  America.  Fruit  and  seeds  are  edible ;  the  former  for  • 
dessert,  and  the  latter  to  mix  with  chocolate  after  being  roasted.  Oil  is  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds. 

Ananas  sativus,  Schult. — Piila  (T.  Sp.) ;  Pineapple  (Bng.).  An  herb  raised 
throughout  the  archipelago  for  the  flavor  of  Its  fruit  for  local  consumption. 

Anisoptera  thurifcra,  Blanco. — I^auan.    A  large  tree  that  yields  transparent 
hard,  and  odorous  resin  of  white-yellowish  color,  esteemed  in  commerce  and 
used  as  incense,  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  and  for  calking  boats. " 
Found  throughout  the  archipelago.       • 

Aniaoptcra  ohlonga,  Dyer. — Sandana.  A  tree  like  Lauan,  and  grows  In  the 
southern  part  of  Luzon,  and  the  Islands  of  Leyte  and  Mindanao.  It  yields  a 
resin  which  is  aromatic, 
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Anona  muricata,  Linn. — Gaynbano  (II.) ;  Guanabano  (P.  II.) ;  Guayabano  (T,).; 
Guayabano  (T.  V.);  Guanabena,  Suirsaak,  Susakka,  Souraop  (Bng.).    A 
tree,  20  feet  or  more  in  heigbt,  found  In  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands,  in- 
troduced from  America.    The  fruit  Is  edible  and  good  for  preserves. 
Anona  reticulata,  Linn. — ^Anonas  (Sp.  T.) ;  Custard  Apple  (Eng.).    An  exotic 
tree  from  Mexico,  10  to  20  feet  high,  grown  for  local  consumption  on  Luzon 
Island.    The  fruit  is  edible. 
Amna  squamosa,  Linn.— Ates  (T.  Sp.) ;  Atis  (V.) ;  Natis  (P.) ;  Sugar  Apple, 
Sweetsop  (Eng.).    A  small  tree  or  shrub  whose  fruit  is  edible.    It  is  highly 
prized  and  is  found  on  Luzon  and  other  islands,  and  used  for  local  con- 
sumption. 
Antidesma  bunius,  Spreng. — ^Blgnay  (P.) ;  Bugnay  (T.).    A  tree  growing  wild 
in  Pampanga,  Rizal,  and  other  provinces.    The  fruit  is  edible,  and  is  good 
for  preserves. 

Apium  graveolens,  Linn. — Quinchay,  Quinsay  (T.) ;  Apio  (Sp.) ;  Celery  (Bng.). 
A  garden  vegetable,  growing  throughout  the  archipelago,  used  locally.  The 
leaf-stalk  is  used  for  dressing. 

Apium  petroselinum,  Linn. — Perejil  (Sp.) ;  Parsley  (Eng.).  A  garden  vegetable 
cultivated  for  local  consumption. 

Arachis  hypogwa,  Linn. — Mani  (T.) ;  Cacahuete  (Sp.) ;  Groimd  Nut,  Peanut 
(£ing.).  A  herb,  cultivated  in  Luzon  and  other  islands  for  forage.  The 
seed  Is  edible  and  is  used  for  mnking  oil,  etc. 

Areca  catechu,  Linn. — ^Bonga,  Bunga  (T.) ;  Bonga  (Sp.) ;  Betel  Nut  (Eng.). 
A  palm  raised  in  all  gardens  throughout  the  archipelago.  It  grows  to  a 
height  of  about  30  feet.  The  nut  is  chewed  by  the  natives.  The  leaves, 
stalks,  and  seeds  are  also  utilized. 

Artocarpus  camansi,  Blanco. — Camance,  Camansi  (V.) ;  Camongsl,  Dalanglan, 
Dolongian;  Pacac  (II..);  Breadfruit  (Eng.).  A  tree,  60  feet  or  more  in 
height,  growing  in  Luzon,  Antique,  Hollo,  and  other  islands,  though  rarely 
cultivated.  The  seed  may  be  eaten  raw  or  cooked.  The  flowers  are  good 
•for  sweatmeats. 

Artocarpus  incisa,  Linn,  f.— Antipolo,  Rima  (T.) ;  Tipolo  (P.);  Breadfruit 
(Eng.).  A  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  about  60  feet,  found  throughout 
the  archipelago.  It  is  sometimes  planted.  The  sap,  bark,  and  fruit  are 
utilized.    The  fruit  is  valued  for  preserves. 

Artocarpus  integrifolia,  Linn.  f. — ^Anangca  (II.) ;  Langka,  Nangka  (T.) ;  Jak 
Fruit  (Eng.).  A  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  raised  in  gardens  throughout  the 
archipelago  for  local  consumption.  The  fruit  is  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  and 
is  good  for  preserves.  The  seeds  when  boiled  or  baked  somewhat  resemble 
chestnuts. 

Artocarpus  rima,  Blanco. — Colo  (V.) ;  Ogob  (B.) ;  Rima  (T.) ;  Breadfruit 
(Eng.).  A  tree  planted  in  the  gardens  of  Luzon  and  other  Islands.  When 
cooked  the  fruit  is  eaten,  and  is  valued  for  making  sweetmeats. 

Asparagus  officinalis,  Linn. — Esparrago  (Sp.) ;  Asparagus  (Eng.).  An  intro- 
duced garden  vegetable  raised  in  very  small  quantities  in  Cebu,  Ilocos, 
and  Manila.    The  young  stalks  are  eaten  when  cooked. 

Asplenium  esculentum,  Presl. — Paco  (T.)  A  common  fern  growing  spontane- 
ously in  Luzon  and  other  islands.    The  young  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable. 

Averrhoa  hilimln,  Linn. — Camias  (T.) ;  Kamias  (B.  T.).  A  small  tree  raised 
In  gardens  on  the  Island  of  Luzon.  The  fruit  is  used  for  dressing,  sweet- 
meats,  etc. 

Averrhoa  caramhola,  Linn. — Balimbing,  Balinbin,  Bilimbin  (T.) ;  Carambola, 
Coromandel  Gooseberry  (EJng.).  A  tree,  about  25  feet  hlgh,i  cultivated  in 
gardens  of  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  fruit  is  eaten  raw  and  used  for 
desserts,  etc. 

Bauhinia  tomentosa,  Linn. — ^Allbanban  (T.).  A  small  tree,  20  feet  high,  grow- 
ing wild  in  Rizal,  etc.  The  leaves  yield  an  acid  used  as  a  substitute  for 
vinegar. 

Beta  vulgaris,  Linn. — Acelga  (Sp.) ;  Beet  (Eng.).  A  vegetable  found  nearly 
throughout  the  archipelago,  especially  in  Benguet ;  produced  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  leaves  are  used  as  a  condiment,  etc,  and  the  fleshy  roots 
are  edible  when  cooked. 

Biwa  oreUana,  Linn. — ^Achiote  (T.)  ;  Achote,  Achuete  (Sp.);  Anatto,  Annotta, 
Amotto  (EiUg.).  A  small  tree  or  shrub,  about  10  feet  In  height  found 
throughout  the  archipelago,  although  not  largely  grown;  introduced  from 
tropical  America.  The  fruit  yields  a  colcHing  matter  and  is  used  in  cookery, 
to  color  butter,  etc. 
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Brassica  olenwea,  Linn,  var. — Bepollo  (Sp.  T.) ;  Cabbage  (Ehig.).  A  vegetable, 
raised  to  a  large  extoit  in  Luzon  Island,  etc^  for  local  use.  The  leaves 
are  edible. 

Brasaica  oleracea,  Linn.  var. — Coliflor  (Sp.) ;  Cauliflower  (Eng.).  A  vegetable 
found  in  Pampanga  and  other  provinces,  but  rarely  raised.  The  bud  is 
used   for   pickling. 

Ccesalpinia  sappan,  Linn. — Sapang,  Slbucao  (T.) ;  Palo-Brasil  (Sp.).  A  tree, 
14  feet  or  more  high,  growing  in  Luzon  and  Panay  islands,  which  yields 
a  red  coloring  material,  sold  largely  in  Manila  markets,  and  exported  to 
China  and   England. 

Cajanus  indicus,  Spreng. — Cadios,  Cadlws  (V.) ;  Caguios  (T.).  A  vegetable 
found  in  Occidental  Negros,  Roroblon,  Antique,  etc,  though  rarely  planted. 

Calophyllum  inophyllum^  D.  C. — Bltanhol,  Bitaog  (T.) ;  Dancalan,  Dlncalin, 
Tamauian;  Palo  Maria  (Sp.).  A  tree,  growing  wild  upon  the  seashores 
throughout  the  archipelago.  The  seeds  are  used  in  making  oil,  and  the 
bark  yields  a  resin,  both  highly  appreciated  by  the  natives. 

Cananda  odorata,  H.  F.  et  T. — Alangilang  (T.) ;  Angilang  (V.) ;  Ilang-Uang 
(T.  Sp.).  A  tree,  25  to  40  feet  high,  found  throughout  the  archipelago. 
It  is  highly  prized  and  grown  for  commerce,  especially  around  Manila, 
Mindoro  Island,  etc.,  being  valued  for  its  flowers,  which  yield  a  fine  per- 
fume. The  essence,  called  "  Ilang-llang,**  is  exported  to  France,  England. 
China,  and   Singapore. 

Canarium  album  Blanco. — Pilanl  (T.) ;  Pill  (V.).  A  tree  found  in  southern 
Luzon,  and  sometimes  planted.  The  nut  and  sap  are  utilized,  the  latter 
being  produced  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Capparis  mariana  D.  C. — ^Alcaparras  (Sp.);  Capers  (Eng.).  A  shrub,  7  feet 
high,  whose  buds  and  fruits  are  used  as  condiments.  It  is  found  in  Rizal 
Province,  and  is  very  scarce. 

CapHcum  sp.— Chile,  Sile  (T.) ;  Pimiento  (Sp.) ;  Red  Pepper  (Eng.).  An  herb 
or  shrub,  many  varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  as  garden  vegetables 
throughout  the  archipelago.    The  leaves  and  fruit  are  used  in  cookery. 

Capsicum  minimum  Roxb. — Chlleng  Bundoc  (T.) ;  Pasltls;  Guindilla  (Sp.); 
Red  Pepper  (Bug.).  A  shrub  found  upon  Luzon  Island.  It  Is  sometimes 
planted,  and  the  fruit  is  used  in  cookery,  etc. 

Carica  papaya  Linn. — Capayas  (V.) ;  Papaya  (T.  Sp.) ;  Pawpaw.  A  small  tree, 
20  feet  high,  of  American  origin,  a  garden  product  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. The  fruit  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  is  used  in  making 
sauces,  preseries,  pickles,  and  desserts.  There  are  two  sexes,  the  flowers 
being  dioecious. 

Caryota  onustd  Blanco. — Caong,  Cauong,  Iroc  (T.).  A  sort  of  sago  is  extracted 
from  the  fibrous  stalk  of  this  palm ;  and  also  tuba  from  an  incision  in  the 
fruit 

Caryota  urens  Linn. — Banga  or  Pugalian  (T.).  A  palm  producing  a  starch  or 
a  species  of  sago  of  good  quality. 

Castanopsis  philippinensis  Vidal. — ^Talacatac;  Wild  Chestnut  (Bng.>).  A  tall 
tree  found  on  Luzon  and  other  islands,  though  not  cultivated.  The  fruit 
is  utilized. 

Chenopodium  amhrosioides  Linn. — ^Alpasotes,  Apasotis  (T.).  A  native  herb 
found  wild  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  leaves  are  used  for  season- 
ing food. 

Cichorium  endivia  Linn. — Escarola  (T.  Sp.) ;  Endibia  (Sp.) ;  Endive  (Eng.). 
A  garden  vegetable  raised  for  local  comsumption  on  Luzon,  etc.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  salad. 

Cinnam^mum  hunnanni  Blume. — Canela  (T.  Sp.)  ;  Cinnamon  (Eng.).  A  small 
tree  or  shrub  whose  bark  is  used  as  a  spice.  It  is  found  in  the  Philippines, 
especially  in  Mindanao,  and  formerly  was  cultivated. 

Ci88U8  acida  Linn.— Cagulndi  (V.)  ;  Calitcalit,  Cavilan  (T.)  ;  Culutpamu  (P.) ; 
Langingi,  Lopo,  Lopo-lopo,  Lupo,  Pacopol  (V.).  A  native  climbing  herb, 
growing  spontaneously  on  Visayan  and  Luzon  islands.  The  young  stems 
and  leaves  are  edible  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar. 

Citrullus  vulgaris  Schrad. — Pakwan  (T.)  ;  Sandia  (Sp.) ;  Watermelon  (Eng.). 
An  herbaceous  vine,  grown  in  small  quantities  throughout  the  entire  archi- 
pelago.   The  fruit  is  used  for  dessert,  the  best  being  raised  in  Bulacan. 

Citrus  aurantium  D.  C. — Cagel,  Cahil  (T.) ;  Large  Lemon  (Eng.).  A  fruit 
tree,  growing  on  Luzon  and  other  islands,  whose  fruit  is  highly  esteemed* 
This  tree  furnishes  a  resiu  used  for  illuminating  purposes. 
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Citrus  decumana  Linn. — Lucban,  Sulia  (T.) ;  Naranja  (Sp.) ;  Orange  (Eng.)* 
A  tree,  20  to  25  feet  liigh,  several  varieties  of  which  are  planted  in  gardens 
throughout  the  Islands  of  Luzon,  Yisayas,  and  Mindanao.  The  fruit  is 
edible. 

Citrus  medica  Linn. — ^Limon  real  (Sp.) ;  Lemon  (Eng.).  A  small  tree,  a  garden 
product  of  Luzon  and  Panay,  valued  for  its  fruit. 

Citrus  medica  Linn.  var.  acida. — Dalayap  (T.) ;  Limon  (Sp.) ;  Lemon  (Ehig.). 
A  shrub  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Luzon  Island,  etc.  The  fruit  is  used  for 
seasoning. 

Citrus  mitis  Blanco. — Calamansi,  Galamunding  (T.) ;  Limoncito  (Sp.) ;  Small 
Lemon  (Eng.).  A  small  tree,  10  to  15  feet  high,  found  in  nearly  all  gar- 
dens. The  fruit  and  leaves  are  utilized  for  condiment  and  also  in  bathing 
as  a  perfume. 

Citrus  notissima  Blanco. — Dayap  (T.) ;  Limon  (Sp.) ;  Lemon  (Eng.).  A  shrub 
or  very  small  tree,  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Luzon  and  other  islands, 
and  highly  prized.    The  fruit  is  used  in  cookery,  etc. 

Citrus  reticulata  Blanco. — Naranjitas,  SIntones  (T.  Sp.) ;  Small  Oranges  (Eng.). 
A  tree,  growing  upon  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  fruit  is  highly  prized, 
especially  that  from  Laguna.    It  is  grown  commercially. 

Citrus  torosa  Blanco. — Cabuyao  (T.  P.) ;  Colobot  (T.).  Lemon  tree,  grown 
rarely  in  the  island  of  Luzon  for  local  use.  The  fruit  is  utilized  in  bathing 
and  bleaching,  and  is  edible,  though  not  ordinarily  used  as  an  article  of 
food. 

Cocos  nucifera  Linn.^Niog  (T.) ;  Coco  (Sp.) ;  CJocoanut  (Eng.).  A  palm, 
widely  cultivated  throughout  the  archipelago.  Wine,  vinegar,  and  many 
other  products  are  manufactured  from  the  sap,  fruit,  nuts,  leaves,  veins, 
etc.    Copra,  the  principal  product,  is  largely  exported. 

Coffea  arabica  Linn. — Cafe  (T.  Sp.) ;  Cahaua  (M.) ;  Coffee  (Eng.).  A  bush, 
8  feet  high,  more  or  less,  found  throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  is 
valued  for  the  seed  (berry)  which  is  a  staple  product,  the  best  quality 
being  grown  in  Batangas. 

Colocasia  antiquorum,  Schott.  var. — Dagmay  (V.)  Gabe,  Gaby  (T.) ;  Gallang 
(B.) ;  Gave  (II.  Z.).  A  perennial  herb,  cultivated  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago.   The  fleshy  roots,  leaves,  and  young  shoots  are  used  for  food. 

Colocasia  esculenta,  Schott. — Caladl  (V.).  A  perennial  herb,  raised  in  small 
quantities  on  Panay  Island.  The  leaves,  young  shoots,  and  starchy  roots 
are  edible. 

Convolvulus  repens,  Willd. — Cancong  (T.) ;  Tancong,  Tangcong  (V.).  An 
aquatic  vine,  growing  wild  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  stem  is  used 
In  making  salad,  etc. 

Corchorus  ohlitoriuSy  Linn. — Saluyot  (II.).  A  shrub,  found  in  Ilocos  Norte; 
sometimes  planted.    The  leaves  are  eaten  when  cooked. 

Coriandrum  sativum,  Linn. — Cilantro,  Comino  (Sp.)  ;  Culantro,  Ongsoy  (T.). 
An  herb,  raised  in  small  quantities  as  a  garden  vegetable  on  Luzon  and 
other  islands,  whose  leaves,  stem,  and  seed  are  used  for  dressing. 

Corypha  umhraculifera,  Linn. — Burl  (T.).  A  lofty  and  beautiful  palm,  very 
well  known  in  the  Philippines  for  its  usefulness,  giving  name  to  the  island 
of  Burlas,  where  it  is  found  abundantly.  Sago  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  the  soft  interior  part  of  the  trunk.  The  fruit  is  edible,  and  tuba  is 
obtained  from  an  incision  in  the  same.  The  tuba  is  made  into  wine  and 
also  a  sort  of  sugar  called  pacascas,  resembling  maple  sugar. 

Crocus  sativus,  Linn. — ^Dllao  (T.)  ;  Azafran  (Sp.) ;  Saffron  Crocus  (Ehig..)  A 
perennial  herb  sparingly  grown  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  root  is 
used  for  seasoning. 

Cucumis  mclOy  Linn.  var. — ^Atimon,  Catlmon  (V.);  Melon  (Sp.) ;  Mllon  (T,) ; 
Melon  (Eng.).  An  herbaceous  vine  raised  for  local  consumption  in  Panay, 
Luzon,  etc.    The  fruit  is  valued  for  dessert. 

Cucumis  sativuSy  Linn. — Calavaga  (V.) ;  Peplno  (T.  Sp.) ;  Cucumber  (Eng.). 
An  herbaceous  vine  raised  In  small  quantities  throughout  the  Philippines. 
The  fruit  is  used  for  making  salad,  etc. 

Cucurhita  lagenaria  villosa,  Linn. — Calabasang  putl,  Opo,  Upo  (T.) ;  White 
Squash  (Eng.).  A  tendril  climbing  plant,  raised  as  a  garden  vegetable  for 
local  consumption  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  fruit  is  eaten  when 
cooked. 

Cucurhita  maxima,  Duchesne. — Calabasang  pula,  Calabasang  Bllog  (T.) ;  Red- 
squash  (Eng.).  A  vine-like  herb  found  throughout  the  archipelago,  several 
varieties  of  which  are  grown  for  local  use.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  used 
for  condUnent,  sweetmeat,  etc.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Cucurhita  pepo,  Linn.  var.  Aspera. — Ck>ndol  (T.  Sp.).  An  heiiMiceons  Tine, 
grown  for  local  use  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  fruit  is  need  for 
making  sweetmeats,  etc. 

Daucus  caroia,  Linn. — Carrot  (Bug.)  ;  Zanahoria  (Sp.).  An  herb  cultivated  for 
local  use  in  Camarines,  Cavite,  Cagayan,  etc.    The  root  is  edible. 

Dillenia  philippinensis,  Rolf. — Catmon  (T.).  A  tree  the  acid  of  which  is  used 
by  the  natives  as  a  substitute  for  vinegar. 

Diogcorea  alata,  Linn. — T'be  (T.)  ;  Yam  (Eng.).  A  climbing  herb  growing  on 
Luzon  and  other  islands,  sometimes  raised  to  a  large  extent.  The  tober  is 
used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Dioscorea  dixmricata,  Blanco. — Baliacag  (V.);  Cobag;  Dulian  (II.);  Obat; 
Paquit;  Chinese  Potato,  Yam,  Cinnamon  Vine  (Eng.).  A  tall  climbing 
plant  with  edible  tubers.  F'ouud  in  northern  Luzon  and  the  Viaayan 
Islands,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated. 

Dioscorea  papillaris^  Linn. — Tongo,  Tungo  (T.).  A  vine  found  wild,  but  some- 
times planted  for  its  edible  root  or  tuber. 

Dioscorea  pentaphylla,  Linn. — Lima,  Lima-lima,  Nami-conot,  Sat>-ang.  A  vege- 
table growing  in  Luzon,  Panay,  Negros,  Cebu,  etc.,  though  rarely  cultivated. 
The  tuberous  root  is  edible. 

Dioscorea  sativa  Linn.  var. — Togui,  Tugue,  Tugueng  pulo  (T.)  vine  grown  as 
a  garden  vegetable  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  tuberous  root  is 
edible. 

Dioscorea  triphyUa,  Pers.— Calut  (P.)  ;  Carot  (II.  V.) ;  Corot  (V.)  ;  Gayoe  (V.)  ; 
Karot  (II.) ;  Nami  (T.).  A  vegetable  found  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan 
Islands.  The  root  is  eaten  when  cooked.  In  times  of  scarcity  it  becomes  a 
staple  article  of  food  among  the  mountaineers.    The  juice  is  also  used. 

Diospyros  cunalon,  D.  C. — Cunalon.  A  tree  the  bark  of  which  when  dried  and 
reduced  to  a  powder  produces  a  black  coloring  matter  used  by  the  natives 
for  dyeing  purposes. 

Diospyros  discolor,  Willd.— Mabolo  (T.) ;  Talang  (P.) ;  Persimmon  (Eng.)  A 
native  tree  growing  wild  and  also  planted  in  gardens  in  Luzon  and  other 
islands.    The  fruit  is  edible. 

Diospyros  ehenanter,  Retz. — Sapote,  Zapote  (T.) ;  Persimmon  (Eng.).  A  tree 
found  in  Cebu,  Luzon,  Mindanao,  and  Panay  islands,  though  rarely  planted. 
The  fruit  is  edible. 

Diospyros  pilosanthera,  Blanco. — ^Amaga  (V.);  Bolongaeta  (T.) ;  Dalongdong 
(V.) ;  Persimmon  (Eng.).  A  native  tree  whose  fruit  is  edible,  found  in 
the  Visayan  Islands  and  Luzon. 

Dipterocarpvs  grandiflorus,  Blanco. — ^Apitong,  Hapitong.  A  tall  tree  which 
yields  excellent  resin ;  sold  in  Manila  market  and  exported ;  used  for  var- 
nishing.    Found  in  Luzon,  Visayan,  and  Mindanao  islands. 

Dipterocarpus  maJaanonan,  Blanco. — Malaanonang.  A  large  tree  producing  an 
aromatic  resin  used  for  calking. 

Dipterocarpus  pHosus,  Roxb. — Hagachac.  A  resinous  big  tree  found  in  Min- 
danao, Visayan,  and  Luzon  islands. 

Dipterocarpus  turhinatus,  Gaertn. — Mayapis.  A  tall  resin-yielding  tree,  found 
throughout  the  archli)elago. 

Dipterocarpus  vernicifluuSy  Blanco. — Balao  (T.) ;  Malapaho  (T.  V.).  A  tree 
growing  wild  in  parts  of  Luzon,  Mindanao,  and  the  Visayan  Islands,  yield- 
ing a  resin  used  for  varnishing,  calking  ships,  and  illuminating. 

DoUchos  echinulatus,  Blanco. — Qulbal.  An  herbaceous  vine  produced  in  Ba- 
tangas  as  a  garden  vegetable.    The  fruit  is  edible. 

DoUchos  sesquipedalis,  Linn. — Camangeg  (II.)  ;  Camanglan  (P.)  ;  Otong;  Sitae 
(T.) ;  Long  Yard  Bean  (Eng.).  A  twining  plant,  found  throughout  the 
archipelago  and  cultivated  as  a  garden  esculent.  The  green  pods  and  dry 
beans  are  edible. 

Dracontomelum  Sp. — Alanihao  (V.).  A  native  tree,  90  feet  or  more  in  height, 
found  in  Romblon.    The  fruit  is  edible. 

Eugenia  jamholana,  I^m. — Dujat  (T.) ;  Lombuy  (V.) ;  I^mboy  (Sp.) ;  Lum- 
boy  (T.) ;  Jambolan  or  Jambolan  Plum  (Eng.).  A  tree  found  In  both  a 
wild  and  a  cultivated  state  on  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  fruit  is  used 
for  dessert. 

Eugenia  jamhos,  Linn. — Tampoy  (T.)  ;  Rose  Apple,  Jamrosade  (Eng.).  A  tree 
raised  as  a  garden  product  In  Cebu,  Luzon,  and  Panay.  The  fruit  is  edible 
and  is  used  for  making  Jelly. 

Eugenia  malaccensis,  Linn. — Macopa,  Macupa  (T.)  ;  Yambo  (P.)  ;  Poma-rosa 
Cuba) ;  Otahelte  Apple  (Eng.).  A  tree  about  30  feet  high,  a  garden  prod- 
uct of  Luzon  and  other  islands.    The  fruit  is  edible. 
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EupjMTia  litchi,  D.  C. — Alipal  (T.) ;  Alopay,  Alpay,  Alupay,  Alnpe;  LecWa 
<Sp.).    A  native  tree  of  LuEon  and  other  islands,  yielding  an  edible  fruit. 

Ficu8  glomerata,  Roxb. — ^Tibig  na  lalaqui ;  Cluster  Fig.  A  sbade  tree  growing 
by  the  streams  of  Luzon.  The  fruit  is  small  and  is  much  relished  by  chil- 
dren, and  also  by  cattle.  Tlie  tree  is  highly  valued  by  the  natives,  for  the 
reason  that  the  roots  3rie1d  drinking  water. 

Fceniculum  vulgare,  Gaertn. — ^Anis  Elstrellado  (Sp.) ;  Fennel  (Eng.).  A  peren- 
nial plant,  raised  in  very  small  quantities,  but  found  throughout  the  arch- 
ipelago.   The  seeds  are  used  for  dressing,  sweetmeats,  etc. 

CUircinia  mangoatana,  Linn. — Mangostan  (T.  Sp.) ;  Mangosteen  (Eng.).  A  tree 
growing  on  Jolo  and  Mindanao  islands  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  King's 
Fruit."  The  fruit  Is  sweet  and  has  a  very  delicate  flavor.  It  Is  much 
prized. 

ffemandia  peltata,  Meisen. — Oolong  colong  (T,).  A  native  tree  found  In  Lu- 
zon.   Oil  is  made  from  the  nut. 

Heptapleurum  caudatwn,  vid. — Limollmo.  Yields  a  resin  used  for  making  var- 
nish. 

Homalanthus  popuHfoUus,  R.  Grab. — Balante.  A  tree  whose  bark  Vhen  dried 
and  reduced  to  a  powder  yields  black  coloring  matter  used  by  the  natives. , 

Hopea  plagata,  vid. — YacaL    A  lofty  tree  yielding  transparent  resin. 

Indigofera  tinctoria,  Lhin. — ^Ameri  (B.  C.)  ;  Mariana,  Tagom,  Tagum  (V.)  ; 
Tayom  (T.) ;  Tayung  (P.) ;  Afiil  (Sp.)  ;  Indigo  (Sp.  Eng.).  A  small 
leguminous,  shrub  about  5  feet  in  height,  grown  in  Luzon  and  other  islands. 
The  entire  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  roots,  furaiedies  a  blue  dyestufT 
known  as  indigo,  which  is  much  used  in  the  industries.  It  is  also  raised 
to  a  considei*able  extent  in  Ilocos  and  Pangaslnan,  where  the  plant  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Indigo. 

Ipomea  batatas,  Poir. — Camote,  Camoti  (T.)  ;  Sweet  Potato  (Eng.).  A  trailing 
vine,  many  varieties  of  which  are  largely  cultivated  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago and  constitutes  a  staple  product.  The  tuberous  root  and  the  leaves 
and  shoots  are  the  parts  used. 

Ja»minum  sambac,  Linn. — Sampaguita.  A  plant  with  white,  fragrant  flowers, 
from  which  a  highly  prized  essence  is  produced. 

Jatropha  curcas,  Linn. — Casla  (V.) ;  Tava-tava,  Tawatawa  (II.)  ;  Tuba  (T.)  ; 
Physic  Nut  or  French  Physic  Nut  (Eng.).  A  native  shrub,  about  8  feet 
high,  found  wild  and  planted  for  fences  throughout  Luzon  and  other 
islands.    The  fruit  is  used  for  making  oil  and  is  purgative. 

Jatropha  multiflda,  Linn. — Mana  (T.  Sp.).  A  ^irub  growing  wild  in  Bulacan 
and  Rizal,  though  sometimes  planted.    The  fruit  is  used  and  is  a  purgative. 

Justicia  corrosive^  Linn. — ^Atay-atay  (V.).  A  shrub  planted  in  gardens  for  orna- 
ment; the  leaves  are  used  medicinally.    It  is  found  in  the  Visayan  Islands. 

Lablab  cultratus,  D.  C. — Batao  (T.) ;  Bulay  (P.).  A  vine  raised  in  small 
quantities  in  Albay,  Bulacan,  Occidental  Negros,  Nueva  EiCiJa,  Rizal,  Tarlac, 
and  Zambales.    The  fruit  is  used  as  a  vegetable. 

Lactuca  8ativa,  Linn. — Lechuga  (Sp.) ;  Lettuce  (Eng.).  A  garden  vegetable 
locally  raised  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  leaves  are  used  for  making 
salad. 

Lamium  domesticum,  Linn.^^Boboa  (T.) ;  Boocan;  Bulahan  (T.) ;  Lanson  (V.) : 
Lanzones  (Sp.  T.).  A  small  tree  of  beautiful  appearance,  15  feet  or  more 
in  height,  found  in  Luzon  and  other  islanda  Cultivated  to  a  large  extent 
in  Lagima  Province,  and  is  very  highly  esteemed.  The  fruit  is  eaten  raw 
and  prized  as  a  dessert. 

Leersia  hemandra,  Swartz. — Barlt  (T.) ;  Zacate  (Sp.).  A  grass  which  is  cut  by 
hand  and  sold  green  for  feed  for  horses.    An  important  Industry  in  Manila. 

Limonia  trifoHata,  Linn. — Limoncitos.  A  ^rub,  about  8  feet  in  height,  growing 
spontaneously  in  Luzon  and  other  islands.  The  fruit  is  esteemed  for 
seasoning  sweetmeats.     Same  as  Triphasia  trifoliata,  D.  C. 

Lucuma  mamosa,  Gaertn. — ^Mamey  (T.) ;  Chico  Mamey  (Sp.) ;  Marmalade j)lum 
(EiUg.).    A  tall  shrub  growing  in  gardens  in  Laguna,  valued  for  its  fruit. 

Luffd  acutangulu9,  Roxb. — ^Patola  (T.)  ;  Sponge  Cucumber  (Eng.).  Cultivated 
as  the  following  variety,  for  local  consumption.  The  matted  fibers  of  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  or  the  following  one  are  being  exported  from  Japan 
for  lining  hats  and  slippers. 

Luff  a  mgypiiaca.  Mill. — Patola  (T.) ;  Sponge  CJucumber  (Eng.).  An  annual 
tendril-climbing  plant,  raised  as  a  garden  vegetable  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. The  green  fruit  is  edible  and  is  cooked  like  squash  or  served  in 
soups  and  stews. 
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Lycopersicum  ^sculentum.  Mill. — Camatis  (T.) ;  Tomate  (Sp.) ;  Tomato  (Bng.). 
An  herb  of  American  origin,  of  which  several  varieties  are  raised  through- 
out the  archipelago.  The  fruit  is  utilized  for  dressing,  sweetmeats,  etc^ 
and  is  eaten  raw  or  cooked. 

Mangifera  altissima,  Blanco. — Paho,  Pajo  (T.) ;  Pao.  A  tree  grown  to  a  small 
extent  in  Luzon  and  other  Isalnds.  The  fruit  is  highly  prized  and  Is 
utilized  for  pickling,  etc. 

Mangifera  indica^  Linn. — ^Mampalam  (J.  M.) ;  Manga  (T.) ;  Manga  (Sp.) : 
Mango  (£ng.).  A  tree  80  to  50  feet  In  height,  grown  to  a  large  extent 
throughout  the  ^itire  archipelago.  The  fruit  is  harvested  during  spring 
and  summer  and  is  highly  esteemed  for  dessert,  Jelly  making,  etc. 

Manihot  utilisaima,  Pohl. — Camoteng  <»hoy  (T.) ;  Adam's  Needle,  Cateava  or 
Yucca  (£2ng.).  A  shrub,  about  10  feet  high,  of  American  origin.  The 
well-known  tapioca  is  extracted  from  the  starchy  fecula  of  its  roots.  It 
is  found  both  wild  and  cultivated  in  some  provinces.  The  natives  make  a 
good  sweetmeat  of  the  roots,  which  finds  a  ready  sale  among  them. 

Maranta  arundinaceat  Linn. — AysltslO  (T.)  ;  Araro  (V.  P.) ;  Bermuda  Arrow- 
root (EiUg.).  An  herb  sometimes  grown  for  local  use  in  Luzon  and  other 
Islands.    The  starchy  roots  are  used  for  making  arrowroot  and  sago. 

Melastoma  polyanthum,  Blume. — ^Aguislp.  A  tree,  ftx>m  the  bark  of  which  a 
bright  red  coloring  matter  is  extracted.    It  is  used  to  dye  hemp  clothes. 

Memecylon  Hnctorium,  Pers. — Candong  (II.) ;  Ck)lis  (T.) ;  Saguhisin  (V.).  A 
tree  growing  spontaneously  In  Luzon  and  Visayan  islands.  The  leaves 
are  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Metroxylon  rumphii,  Mart — ^Bagsang.  A  very  common  palm  in  the  Visayan 
Islands;  grows  spontaneously  in  moist  r^ons.  The  heart  of  the  tree  Is 
reduced  to  a  sort  of  flour,  which  is  made  into  cakes  or  fritters  and  eaten 
with  cocoanut  milk ;  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food. 

Metrowylon  silveatre.  Mart. — Lumbia  or  Lumbay.  A  palm  from  which  a  sort 
of  flour  is  obtained,  which  serves  as  food  to  the  poorer  classes  in  times  of 
scarcity. 

Mezoneurum  glahrvm,  Desf. — C^bitcabag,  Sagnit,  Sapnit;  Togabang  (V.) ;  Tuga- 
bang;  Ugabang  (V.).  A  woody  vine  found  on  Luzon  and  the  Visayan 
Islands,  though  not  cultivated.  The  tender  stems  are  cooked  and  used 
for  making  salad ;  the  leaves  are  used  medicinally. 

Michelia  champaca,  Linn. — Champaca.  A  tree,  15  feet  high,  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens.   A  fine  essence  is  extracted  from  its  flowers. 

Mimusops  elengi,  Linn. — Cabiqui  (T.).  A  native  tree,  about  40  feet  high,  found 
on  Luzon  and  other  islands,  whose  fruit  is  edible  and  the  flowers  of  which 
are  very  fragrant    It  is  sometimes  planted  in  gardena 

Motnordica  halsamina,  Linn. — ^Ampalaya,  Ampalea  (T.) ;  Apale,  Apalla  (V.)  ; 
Palaya  (B.) ;  Palla,  Paria;  Amargoso,  Balsamina  (Sp.) ;  Balsam  Apple 
(Bug.).  An  annual  climbing  herb,  raised  for  local  consumption  in  Luzon  :^nd 
other  islands.    The  fruit  and  leaves  are  used  as  condiment  for  salad,  etc. 

Morinda  tinctoria,  Koxb. — Bancuro.  A  tree  whose  root  produces  a  red  coloring 
material,  used  for  dyeing  purposes. 

Morinda  umhellata,  Linn. — Salicslcan. — A  tree  from  the  roots  of  which  the 
natives  extract  a  red  dyestuff. 

Moringa  oleifera.  Lam. — ^Arongay  (II.) ;  Arungay  (P.) ;  Balongay,  Balungay 
(V.);  Camalongay,  Camalugay;  Malungay  (T.) ;  Marungay  (II.  V.); 
Horse-radish  tree  (Eng.).  A  native  tree,  about  15  to  25  feet  high,  found 
wild  throughout  almost  the  entire  archipelago;  sometimes  planted  for  its 
fruit,  leaves,  shoots,  and  roots,  which  are  used  for  various  purposes.  - 

Muntingia  calabura,  Linn. — Datiles,  Ratiles  (T.).  A  small  tree,  about  15  feet 
high,  of  American  origin,  growing  spontaneously  in  Luzon  Island.  The 
fruit  is  edible,  though  seldom  used. 

Muaa  paradiaiaca,  Linn.  var. — Saguing  (T.)  ;  Platano  (Sp.) ;  Banana  (Eng.). 
The  native  name  for  all  kinds  of  bananas  is  "  Saguing." 

Musa  paradisiaca,  Blanco. — Bisco;  Saba  (T.) ;  Saba  Iloco;  Platano  (Sp.)  : 
Banana  (Eng.).  A  variety  of  banana  raised  on  a  commercial  scale  through- 
out the  archipelago. 

M,  paradisiaca  lacatan,  Blanco. — Lacatan  (T.)  ;  Platano  (Sp.) ;  Banana 
(£]ng.).  A  variety  of  banana  grown  in  Luzon  and  other  islands  for  Its 
fruit,  which  is  highly  prized.  It  is  claimed  to  be  one  of  the  best  varieties 
on  account  of  its  superior  flavor. 

Jf.  paradiaica  magna,  Blanco. — ^Tondoc  (T.  V.) ;  Tunduque  (T.)  ;  Plantano 
(Sp.) ;  Banana  (Eng.).  A  variety  of  banana  tree  grown  on  a  small  scale 
in  Luzon  and  other  islands  as  a  garden  product    The  large  fruit  is  edible. 
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M.  paradiHaca  maa?ima,  Blanca. — Batavla  (T.) ;  Matayia  (V.) ;  Platano  (Sp.) ; 
Banana  (Eng.).  Banana  tree,  found  in  Luzon  and  other  islands  and 
valued  for  its  fruit. 

M.  paradisiaca  auaveolenSj  Blanco. — ^Bungulan  (T.) ;  Platano  (Sp.) ;  Banana 
(Eng.).  'A  variety  of  banana  widely  grown  for  its  fruit 

If.  pardiaiaca  tematensis,  Blanco.— Gloria  (T.) ;  Taranate  (P.) ;  Temate  (T.) ; 
Platano  (Sp.) ;  Banana  (Eng.)  A  high  tree-like  herb  very  much  appre- 
ciated and  cultivated  extensively  for  its  valued  fruit.  Common  in  central 
Luzon. 

Myristica  Philippinenais,  Lam. — ^Anis  cahoy  (T.) ;  Nuez  moscada  (Sp.) ;  Nut- 
meg (Eng.).  A  tree  found  growing  naturally  in  Cavlte,  Laguna,  and  Cebu 
Island.    The  fruit  or  nut  is  used  as  a  condiment. 

Nicotiana  tabacumt  Linn. — ^Tabaco  (Sp.  T.) ;  Tobacco  (BSng.).  An  herb,  3  to 
5  feet  high,  of  American  origin,  growing  in  Luzon  and  the  southern  islands, 
the  best  being  that  grown  in  Isabela  and  C^gayan.  Many  varieties  are 
largely  produced  and  exported  to  foreign  markets.  The  leaves  are  used 
for  making  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc. 

Nipa  fructicans,  Wurmb.— Nipa  (Sp.  T.) ;  Sasa  (T.).  A  marsh  plant,  one  of 
the  most  useful  trees,  growing  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  sap  or 
**  tuba  "  is  largely  usied  for  making  wine  and  alcohol ;  the  leaves  for  roof 
making,  etc.    The  tuba  when  much  fermented  may  be  used  as  vinegar. 

Ochrocarpus  pentapetalua,  Blanco. — Pamitlaln,  Pamitlatin.  A  tree  growing  in 
northwestern  Luzon.  The  seeds  yield  an  oil  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses. 

Oryza  8ativa,  Linn. — Humay;  Palay  (T.) ;  Arroz,  Palay  (Sp.) ;  Rice,  Paddy 
(EiUg.).  A  cereal,  hundreds  of  varieties  of  which  are  extensively  culti- 
vated throughout  the  archipelago.  The  grains  especially  are  used  for  food 
and  form  a  staple  product. 

Pachyrhizua  angulatua,  Rich.— Camas  (B.) ;  Hlncama*  (T.) ;  Incamas  (P. 
Pn.) ;  Jlncamas  (T.) ;  Kamas  (II.) ;  Sincamas  (T.) ;  Tlcamas  (V.) ; 
Yam  bean  (ESng.).  An  herbaceous  vine  grown  to  a  large  extent  in  Luzon, 
etc.    The  tuber  is  eaten  raw  or  cooked. 

Parkia  roxhurghxi,  G.  Don. — Cupang.  A  resin  useful  for  illuminating  Is  ex- 
tracted from  this  plant. 

Phalaris  canariensiSy  Linn. — ^Alpiste  (Sp.) ;  Canary  Grass,  Canary  Seed  (Eng.). 
A  grass  grown  rather  for  ornament  in  Abra,  Ilocos  Norte,  and  Ilocos  Sur. 
The  grain  is  used  for  feeding  canary  birds. 

Phaseoulus,  Sp. — ^Agayac  (C.) ;  Agayap  (T.  Pn.) ;  Beans  (Eng.).  Beans 
found  in  Cagayan ;  raised  in  small  quantities  for  local  use. 

Phaseolus  lunatus,  Linn. — ^Azabache,  Zabache  (T.) ;  Frijoles  (Sp.) ;  Beans 
(BiUg.).  A  vegetable  found  in  Batangas  and  other  places,  though  it  is 
rarely  cultivated.    The  fruit  is  used  for  food. 

Phascolus  lunatus  inamcenus,  Linn. — Patane  (T.)  ;  Sieva  or  Civet  Bean  (Eng.). 
A  climbing  plant  growing  on  Luzon  and  Panay  Islands,  etc.  The  seeds  are 
used  as  an  article  of  food  for  local  consumption. 

Phaseolus  mungo,  Linn. — Balatong,  Mungo  (T.)  ;  Mongo  (Sp.).  An  herb,  3 
feet  high,  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  throughout  the  archipelago.  The 
seed  constitutes  an  article  of  food  and  is  a  staple  product. 

Phaseolus  vulgaris,  D.  C— Butlnga  (T.  P.);  Habas  (Sp.  T.) ;  Beans  (Eng.). 
A  vegetable  raised  for  local  consumption  only  in  Batangas  and  Pampanga. 

Phyllanthus  distichus.  Mull.— Bangqulling  (T.) ;  Iba  (T.  P.)  ;  Layohan;  Paras 
(V.)t  Otahelte  Gooseberry  (Eng.).  A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  about  20 
feet  in  height,  grown  in  gardens.  The  fruit  is  used  for  pickling  and  pre- 
serves and  is  sometimes  eaten  raw. 

Pinus  insularis,  Endl. — ^Affords  resin  used  for  lighting.    Found  in  Luzon. 

Pinus  mercusiij  Jungh. — ^A  tree  producing  a  resin  used  by  Igorots  for  Illumi- 
nating purposes. 

Piper  hetle,  Linn. — Ikmo,  Itmo  (T.)  ;  Mam-in  (P.) ;  Mamon  (V.) ;  Samat 
(P.) ;  Buyo  (Sp.) ;  Betle  (Eng.).  A  climbing  plant  found  in  Luzon  and 
other  islands.  It  is  raised  to  a  large  extent  in  Pasay,  Rizal  Province,  and 
some  other  places.  The  leaves  are  used  for  chewing  only,  together  with  a 
piece  of  betel  nut  and  a  bit  of  lime. 

Piper  nigrum,  Lhin.— Malisa  (P.  II.) ;  Paminta,  Pimenta  (T.) ;  Pimienta  (Sp.)  ; 
Black  Pepper  (Eng.).  A  shrub  growing  in  Luzon  and  Panay  islands, 
though  rarely  cultivated  at  present.  Formerly  extensively  grown  in  Ba- 
tangas.   The  fruit  Is  used  as  a  spice. 
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Pisum  MUvnm,  Linn.—Glikdiaro  (T.  Sp.);  Guiaante  (Sp.) ;  P^is  {En?.)*  A 
tfflMlril-clloibiDg  herb,  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable  in  Batangas,  Bulacan, 
etc. 

Pitheoolobium  duloe,  Benth.— Camacbile  (T.) ;  Camancbile  <T.  II.) ;  Oaman- 
sile  (T.) ;  Damortia  (IL).  A  tree,  25  to  40  feet  in  height,  found  on  Luzon 
Island,  having  been  Introduced  from  America.  It  grows  spontaneous^  and 
the  fruit  is  edible.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning  purposes,  and  charcoal 
made  from  the  wood  is  used  in  manufacturing  gunpowder. 

Portulaca  oleracea,  Linn. — Ansiman,  Oolasiman  (T.) ;  Olasiman,  Verdolaga 
(Sp.) ;  Purslane,  Pusley  (Eng.).  A  trailing  weed  found  throughout  the 
archipelago,  but  not  cultivated.  The  stem  and  leaves  are  edible  and  are 
used  as  a  salad. 

Psidium  guayava,  Linn.  var. — Bayabas,  Tayabas  (T.) ;  Ouayava  (Sp.) ;  Lemon 
guava  (Eng.).  A  tree  or  shrub,  10  to  20  feet  high,  of  American  origin; 
found  throughout  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  fruit  is  valued  for  making 
Jellies  and  preserves,  and  is  used  both  locally  and  commercially. 

P8ophocarpu8  tetragonolohus,  D.  C. — Calamismis  (T.) ;  Oamaluson  (V) ;  Kala- 
mismis  (T.);  Pal-lam  (IL) ;  Pallang,  Seguldillas  (T.  Sp.).  An  herbace- 
ous vine  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable.  It  is  found  in  Luzon  and  Panay 
islands,  and  grows  wild  in  some  places.  The  young  pods  are  used  for  a 
condiment,  salads,  etc 

Punica  granatum,  Linn. — ^I>alima  (J)  ;  Granada  (Sp.  T.) ;  Pomegranate  (Eng.). 
A  shrub,  about  10  feet  high,  found  in  Luzon,  Jolo,  etc  The  fruit  is  edible, 
but  the  shrub  is  planted  in  gardens  rather  for  ornament 

Raphanus  sativua,  Linn. — Labanos  (T.) ;  Rabano  (Sp.) ;  Radish  (Eng.).  A 
vegetable  grown  to  a  large  extent  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  root  is 
edible. 

Rhamnus  Sp.— Cabatete  (H.) ;  Cabatltl  (II.  Pn.).  A  shrub,  9  to  12  feet  high, 
found  in  Nueva  yizcaya.    Very  seldom  used,  though  the  leaves  are  edible. 

Rhizophora  mucronata.  Lam. — Bakao,  Bakawan  (T.) ;  Mangle  (Sp.) ;  Man- 
grove (Eng.).  A  small  tree  growing  in  mangrove  swamps  throughout  the 
islands.  The  bark,  fruit,  etc.,  are  utilized  for  dyeing  and  tanning  purposes. 
The  wood  is  much  used  as  firewood. 

Ricinu8  communis^  Linn. — Lanslna,  Linancina ;  Tangantangan  (T.) ;  Palma 
Cristl,  Ricino  (Sp.)  ;  Caster  Oil  plant  (Eng.).  A  shrub  growing  spontane- 
ously nearly  all  over  the  islands  of  Luzon,  Visayas,  and  Mindanao,  forming 
dense  jungles.    The  seeds  yield  an  oil  much  prized  in  commerce. 

Saccharum  offlcinarum,  Linn. — ^Tubo  (T.)  ;  Cafta  dulce  (Sp.) ;  Sugar  cane 
(Eng.).  A  tall  grass,  8  to  15  feet  high,  several  varieties  of  which  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  throughout  the  archipelago,  especially  in  Pampanga 
and  Negros.  Sugar  made  from  the  Juice  of  the  stalks  forms  a  staple 
product,  being  largely  exported. 

Sandoricum  indicum,  Oav. — Santol.  A  tall  tree  grown  in  gardens  throughout 
the  archipelago.  Valued  for  its  fruit,  which  is  utilized  for  dessert,  pre- 
serves, etc. 
'Sesamum  indicum,  Linn. — Linga  (T.) ;  AJonjoli  (Sp.) ;  Sesame,  Beneseed,  Gin- 
gelly,  Til  or  Teel  (Eng.).  Two  varieties  of  this  Important  herb  are  raised 
in  small  quantities  upon  Luzon  and  other  islands.  Th^  seeds  are  used  for 
making  oil  and  seasoning  soups,  pastries,  confections,  etc 

Seshania  grandiflora,  Pers.— Catoday  (II.)  ;  Catuday  (T.  II.) ;  Caturay  (P.  II.)  ; 
Katuday  (II.).  A  native  tree,  20  to  30  feet  high,  growing  in  Luzon.  The 
flowers  are  used  for  salad,  etc.,  and  the  resin  medicinally. 

Sesuvium  portulacastrtim,  Linn. — Bilang  bilang  (V.);  Carampalit  (P.);  Dam- 
palit  (T.) ;  Tarumpalit.  A  succulent  branching  herb,  found  in  Luzon  and 
other  islands.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  used  as  a  vegetable,  especially  for 
pickling. 

Setaria  italica,  Beauv.— Bicacao  (V.  T.) ;  Bucacao  (II.);  MlJo  (Sp.) :  Millet 
(Eng.).  A  cereal  found  in  Luzon,  Cebu,  etc.,  though  rarely  cultivated. 
The  grains  constitute  an  article  of  food. 

Sinapis  hrassicata,  Blanco. — Pechay  (T.).  An  herb  grown  as  a  garden  vegeta- 
ble In  Luzon  and  other  islands.    The  leaves  are  used. 

Sinapia  jtmcea,  Blanco. — ^Mostaza  (Sp.  T.)  ;  Mustard  (Eng.).  A  vegetable 
growing  in  the  gardens  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  leaves  and  seeds 
are  used  for  condiment,  etc. 

Solanum  nxelongena^  Linn.  var. — Talong  (T.) ;  Berengena  (Sp.) ;  Egg-Plant 
(EIng.).  An  herb,  3  feet  high,  cultivated  as  a  garden  v^geteble,  for  local 
consumption  only,  throughout  the  archipelago.  * 
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Solanum  tuheroaumf  Linn. — Batata  (T.) ;  Papa,  Patata  (Sp.) ;  Potato,  Irish 
Potato  (E2ng.).  A  vegetable  of  American  origin,  found  in  Luzon  and  other 
islands.  It  is  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Benguet  The  tuberous 
root  is  used  as  an  article  of  food. 

Sorghum  saccharatum,  Moench. — Batad  (V.);  Batag;  Sorghum  (Eng.).  A 
grass  found  in  Hollo,  Masbate,  Abra,  etc.,  though  rarely  cultivated.  The 
stem  yields  sugar;  and  the  roots  and  seeds  are  also  utilized.  Alcohol  can 
be  obtained  from  this  plant. 

Tacca  pinnatifida,  Forst — Canobong  (V.) ;  Panarien  (Pt.) ;  Pamarien  (II.) ; 
Tayobong  (V.).  A  shrub,  6  feet  or  more  high,  cultivated  in  Antique,  and 
very  common  in  Ilocos  and  Zambales.  The  tuberous  root  is  utilized  in 
making  a  flour  called  "gaogao,"  sold  in  the  Manila  markets. 

Tamarindus  indica,  Linn. — Samalagui,  Sambag,  Sambagui,  Sambalagui  (V.) ; 
Sampaloc  (T.) ;  Tamarindo  (Sp.) ;  Tamarind  (Ehig.)  A  tall  tree,  about 
30  feet  or  more  in  height,  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  Luzon,  the  Visayan 
Islands,  etc.,  and  valued  for  its  fruit,  the  meat  of  which  is  edible  and 
serves  for  making  preserves,  syrup,  dressing,  etc. 

Temtinalia  oatappa,  Linn. — ^Dalisay,  Talisay ;  Almond  (Eng.).  A  tree,  30  to  40 
feet  high,  growing  spontaneously  throughout  the  archipelago.  The  seeds 
are  edible  and  are  known  as  native  almonds. 

Theobroma  cacao,  Linn. — Cacao  (Sp.  T.) ;  Ck)Coa  (Eng.).  A  shrub  or  small 
tree  of  great  importance  found  throughout  the  archipelago,  introduced  from 
America  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  grown  to  a  large  extent  and  the 
fruit,  is  edible.  The  seeds  are  used  for  making  chocolate.  Large  quantities 
of  cacao  of  excellent  quality  are  produced  in  southern  Mindanao  and  dis- 
trict of  Davaa 

Triphasia  trifoliata,  D.  C. — ^Limon  suti.  A  shrub,  growing  spontaneously  in 
Jolo,  Mindanao,  Luzon«  and  Panay.    The  fruit  is  used  for  dressing,  etc. 

Triticum  vulgare,  Willd. — ^Trigo  (Sp.) ;  Wheat  (ESng.).  A  cereal  grown  in 
Batangas,.  Cagayan,  Cavite,  and  Ilocos  Norte,  though  rarely  planted  at  pres- 
ent   The  grain  is  used  for  making  flour,  which  is  made  into  bread. 

Vatica  manffachapuy,  Blanco. — A  tree  of  medium  size,  ^hich  yields  resin. 

Vitis  8p. — Uvas  (Sp.) ;  Grape  (Eng.).  A  vine  raised  or  planted  in  gardens  in 
Albay,  Ilocos  Norte,  etc.,  but  rather  for  ornament  than  for  fruit.  The  fruit 
is,  however,  used. 

Zea  mays,  Linn. — Mais  (T.) ;  Maiz  (Sp.) ;  Com  (Eng.).  A  cereal  introduced 
from  America,  many  varieties  of  which  are  cultivated  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago.   Theg  rains  are  utilized  for  food,  being  a  staple  product 

Zingiber  officinale,  Linn. — Baseng  (II.);  Loyal  (M.) ;  Luya,  Luy^;  Pangas 
(M.) ;  Jengibre  (Sp.) ;  Ginger  (Eng.).  A  vegetable  grown  in  Luzon  and 
other  islands  for  local  consumption.  The  tuber  or  root  is  the  part  used  for 
dressing  or  as  a  spice. 

Zizyphus  jujuba  Lam. — Manzanitas  (Sp.  T.).  A  tree,  planted  in  gardens  in  CJa- 
vite,  Ilocos  Norte,  etc,  yielding  an  edible  fruit 

Note. — B.,  Bikol;   C,  Cagayan;   II.,   Ilocano;   J.,  Jolo;   M.,  Mindanao;  P., 
Pampanga;  Pn.,  Pangasinan;  T.,  Tagalog;  V.,  Visayan;  Z.,  Zambales. 
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AGKICULTintAL  COHDITIOHS  EELATIYE  TO  YALITE  OF  LAin>S,  WAGES  OF 
FA&X  LABORERS,  PRIHCIFAL  CROPS,  ETC.,  IH  THE  PROVIHCES. 

Many  letters  have  been  receiyed  by  the  bureau  requesting  information  as  to 
the  availability  and  prices  of  lands,  the  wages  of  farm  laborers,  and  the  princi- 
pal crops  in  the  various  provinces,  presumably  with  the  view  of  making  invest- 
ments. In  order  to  answer  our  correspondents  intelligently,  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry  was  addressed  to  officials  in  the  provinces  covering  the  points  in  ques- 
tion, and,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  general  demand  for  information  along  these 
lines,  the  replies  so  far  received  are  here  presented  in  full. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVKBlVliBNT  OF   PANQASINAN. 

LiNGATEN,  JiUy  H,  1903. 

Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  July  10,  1903,  I  have  the  honor  to  in- 
form you  as  per  your  notations. 

First.  Relative  to  private  lands  which  might  be  obtained  by  purchase  and  the 
price  per  hectare. 

In  answering  this  question,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  consider  cultivated 
land  as  divided  into  two  general  classes — ^that  is,  rice  land  and  sugar  land. 
Rice  land  embraces  all  or  the  major  portion  of  the  lowlands  of  the  provinces, 
or  land  that  mAy  be  easily  irrigated,  or  is  subject  to  inundation  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  better  quality  of  this  land  may 
be  had  at  prices  ranging  from  |150  to  |200  Mexican  per  hectare.  The  sugar 
land  will  embrace  all  land  not  subject  to  inundation,  although  much  of  it  is 
susceptible  to  easy  irrigation.  This  class  of  laud  may  be  purchased  at  from  100 
to  150  pesos  per  hectare.  Uncultivated  land,  whether  high  or  low,  that  will 
bear  the  distinction  of  arable  land,  may  be  bought  for  25  to  50  pesos  per  hectare. 
I  will  state,  in  this  connection,  that  prices  in  general  for  land  here  seem  to  be 
based  rather  more  upon  the  financial  necessity  of  the  owner  than  upon  the  real 
natural  value  of  the  land  itself.  However,  the  price  given  will,  I  thinks  be 
found  to  represent  the  average  prevailing  at  this  time. 

Second.  What  are  the  wages  usually  paid  ordinary  farm  laborers? 

The  farm  laborer  does  not  receive  a  wage,  in  the  usual  sense  as  we  use  it. 
All  agricultural  work  is  done  on  the  share-and-share  system.  The  large  land 
owner  sometimes  advances  money  to  his  laborers,  but  rather  more  frequ«itly  his 
advances  are  confined  to  the  food  required  by  the  laborer  and  his  family.  Wh«i 
the  crops  are  harvested  these  advances  are  returned  from  the  portion  of  the 
yield  belonging  to  the  laborer,  which  constitutes  his  hire.  I  am  told  that  if  one 
were  to  attempt  to  hire  labor  of  this  class  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  50 
cents  Mexican  per  day  and  food  in  addition. 

Third.  What  are  the  principal  money  crops,  and  could  these  crops  be  advan- 
tageously increased? 

The  principal  money  crops  of  this  province  are  rice,  sugar,  nipa,  com,  indigo, 
cocoa,  and  tobacco.  Under  certain  conditions  these  crops  could  be  enormously 
increased. 

Your  fourth  question,  "  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  income 
derived  from  the  crops  at  the  present  time?"  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to  an- 
swer. There  are  no  statistical  data  to  base  an  estimate  upon,  but  from  the  best 
information  obtainable  I  would  say  that  the  products  of  the  soil  in  this  province 
are  yielding  at  this  time  an  annual  income  of  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  peeos- 

Fifth.  What  obstacles,  if  any,  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  secure  larger 
crops  or  greater  agricultural  activity? 

This  question  is  a  broad  one,  and  I  am  afraid  I  can  do  it  but  poor  Justice. 
Larger  crops,  in  the  initial  sense,  could  be  secured  if  there  were  more  lal>or 
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and  animals  at  the  disposal  of  the  planter,  and  naturally  greater  agricultural 
activity  would  follow ;  but  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  and  land  already 
under  cultivation  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  methods  must  be 
changed,  and  here  is  where  the  deepest  water  and  the  most  obstinate  opposition 
will  be  encountered.  Just  now  the  most  depressing  local  conditions  are  the 
scarcity  of  animals  and  the  abundance  of  locusts,  and,  perhaps,  after  all,  if 
these  obstacles  were  removed,  conditions  might  be  so  improved  as  to  bring  the 
solution  of  the  greater  problem  at  least  within  the  bounds  of  a  possibility. 

Respectfully, 

C.  F.  Vance,  Provincial  Supervisor. 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  J. 

PROVINCIAL  GOVEBNMENT  OF  PANGASINAN. 

LiNOAYEN,  August  H,  190S, 
Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you 
the  following  information : 

First.  It  is  believed  that  private  lands  can  be  purchased  here  at  the  price  of 
$50  to  $100  Mexican  per  hectare. 

Second.  Laborers*  wages  are  50  cents  a  day. 

Third.  The  most  profitable  crops  in  this  province  are  rice  In  the  first  place, 
and  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  and  cocoanuts  in  the  second,  all  of  which  could  be 
advantageously  increased. 

Fourth.  It  is  estimated  that  rice  is  grown  at  a  profit  of  15  per  cent,  and  that 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  is  obtained  from  the  production  of  other  crops. 

Fifth.  At  present,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the  lack  of  draft 
animals  and  the  swarms  of  grasshoppers. 

The  above  information  has  not  been  furnished  earlier  on  account  of  having 
to  await  reports  from  the  several  towns  of  this  province. 
Respectfully, 

M.  Fa  VILA,  Provincial  Governor, 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P,  J, 

•      PBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNMENT  OF  ALBAY. 

Albay,  July  22,  1903. 

Snt:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  requesting 
certain  information  and,  in  reply,  have  the  honor  to  state  the  following  in 
answer  to  your  questions : 

First  Fully  80  per  cent  of  the  male  adults  of  this  province  are  landowners. 
This  land  can  be  bought  by  purchase,  the  price  varying  from  $5  to  $200  Mexican 
per  hectare. 

Second.  The  average  wages  paid  for  day  labor  varies  according  to  the  class 
of  labor;  the  ordinary  day  laborer  receives  1  peso  per  day;  carpenters,  $2.50; 
stone  masons,  $2;  hemp  workers  are  compensated  by  receiving  one-half  of  the 
amount  of  hemp  fiber  tiey  produce  per  day,  this  varying  from  4  to  8  pesos  per 
day — that  being  the  portion  due  to  the  laborer.  « 

Third.  The  principal  crops  of  this  province  are  hemp,  copra,  and  rice. 

Fourth.  During  the  past  year  the  province  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000,000  Mexican  worth  of  hemp;  copra,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000. 
Rice — ^this  crop  was  very  short,  owing  to  the  lack  of  carabao.  The  present 
year,  however,  at  least  one-third  of  the  sementeras  (rice  lands)  of  the  prov- 
ince have  been  put  under  cultivation. 

Fifth.  The  greatest  obstacle  in  this  province  at  present  to  the  increasing  of 
the  present  output  of  its  products  is  the  lack  of  labor,  there  being  many  thou- 
sand acres  more  hemp  under  cultivation  than  there  are  laborers  to  extract  the 
fiber.    Labor  and  transportation  are  the  two  great  drawbacks  in  the  province. 

Trusting  the  above  is  the  information  desired,  I  remain, 
Respectfully, 

A.  U.  Betts,  Governor. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Matirila,  P.  /, 
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PBOYINCIAL  QOVSEIIMENT  Of   AKTK^UB. 

San  Jose,  July  27, 190S. 

Bm :  In  reply  to  your  letter  ibited  July  10,  1903,  I  have  the  liooor  to  gire  yoa 
tlie  following  information  regarding  Antique  Prorince: 

First.  Private  lands  can  be  obtained  in  almost  any  quantity  at  from  $50  to 
$160  Mexican  per  beetare. 

Second.  Ordinary  farm  laborers  are  generally  paid  from  20  to  30  cents  Mexi- 
can per  day, 

Tbird.  The  principal  money  crops  in  this  province  are  rice,  sugar  cane,  and 
some  hemp. 

Fourth.  I  am  unable  to  give  yon  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  income  de- 
rived from  these  crops,  but  will  state  that  the  profits  are  very  good. 

Fifth.  The  only  obstacles  that  I  know  of  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  secure 
larger  crops  are  the  scarcity  of  work  animals  and  the  lack  of  improved  farm 
implements.  The  soil  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice  and 
sugar  cane,  though  stock  raising  would  be  a  profitable  business  on  account  of 
the  vast  grazing  lands  throughout  the  province. 
Respectfully, 

B.  F.  Reaiit,  Supervisor-Treasurer, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture ,  Manila,  P.  I 

PBOVINCIAL    GOVEBNMEITT   OF    BATAAN. 

Balanga,  July  28f  190S. 

Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  July  10,  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  as  follows  to 
to  the  various  questions : 

First.  Yes ;  from  $100  to  $280  local  currency  per  hectare.  Many  are  anxious 
to  sell  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  land  tax,  locusts,  and  other  causea 

Second.  Fifty  cents  local  currency  per  day,  without  board;  with  board,  40 
cents  local  currency. 

Third.  Sugar  and  rice.  Improperly  called  "  money  crops,"  as  not  enough  is 
produced  for  home  consumption.  In  former  times,  however,  large  quantities  of 
sugar  were  sold. 

Fourth.  Practically  none  sold  outside  of  the  province. 

Fifth.  Natives  claim  that  there  is  a  lack  of  carabao.  However,  except  in  one 
or  two  towns  of  the  province,  there  are  plenty  of  animals  for  present  needs.  I 
have  never  had  any  trouble  in  getting  carabao  carts  for  road  work  at  from  $1 
to  $1.50  local  currency  per  day.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  a  great  need  of  capital 
in  order  to  revive  the  agricultural  interests.  Many  who  would  work  hare  no 
capital  for  the  necessary  outlay  to  plant  and  gather  the  crop. 

The  general  use  of  new  seeds  would  materially  aid  those  who  plant  at  present 
com,  sugar  cane,  and  new  rice. 

Respectfully,  C.  D.  Wood,  Supervisor. 

Prof.  F.  Lamsoit-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  /. 

PBOVINCIAL   OOVEBNMENT  OF  BENGUET. 

9 

Baouh),  Auffust  S,  190S. 

Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  July  10,  1003,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the 
following  replies: 

First.  There  are  no  private  lands  in  this  province  worth  mentlonhig  which 
could  be  obtained  by  purchase;  Benguet  is  almost  entirely  government  land. 

Second.  There  are  no  farm  laborers ;  every  man  cultivates  his  own  land,  with 
the  aid  of  his  servants,  if  he  happens  to  have  any ;  they  could  hardly  he  called 
farm  laborers. 

Third.  The  principal  money  crops  of  this  province  ccmsist  of  only  coffl^  and 
potatoes. 

Fourth.  Ten  thousand  dollars  Mexican  is  a  tttir  estimate  of  the  income  de- 
rived from  these  crops  at  the  present  time. 

Fifth.  The  only  obstacle  to  overcome  in  order  to  secure  larger  crops  is  trans- 
portation. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  F.  Pack,  Governor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  /, 
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PBOYINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  BOHOL. 

Tagbilaban,  July  29, 19$S, 

Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  communication  of  July  10, 1  have  the  honor  to  report : 

First.  That  there  are  private  lands  in  this  province  which  can  be  bought  at 
about  $15  Mexican  per  hectare. 

Second.  The  wages  paid  farm  laborers  are  10  cents  to  20  cents  Mexican  per 
day,  with  board. 

Third.  That  the  principal  crops  at  present  are  abaca  and  copra,  and  that  rice, 
cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  tobacco  could  be  raised  in  addition. 

Fourth.  T}iat  I  can  not  give  an  estimate  of  the  income  derived  from  the  va- 
rious crops. 

Fifth.  That  the  difficulties  to  farming  at  present  are  the  billions  of  locusts, 
which  breed  undisturbed  in  the  grassy  plains  of  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, lack  of  draft  animals,  lack  of  good  irrigation  system,  lack  of  good  roads 
connecting  the  interior  with  the  coast,  and  the  very  antiquated  methods  of 
farming  in  the  province. 

Respectfully,  Jacob  C.  Muldeb,  Supervisor. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I, 

provincial  government  of  iloilo. 

ILOILO,  July  16,  190S, 

Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  circular  of  July  10  would  say : 

BMrst.  There  are  plenty  of  private  lands  in  this  province  that  can  be  bought 
at  the  present  date.  The  price  of  the  same  will  be  according  to  the  class  of 
land.  If  it  is  first-class  sugar  land  or  first-class  rice  land,  it  will  sell  on  an  aver- 
age of  $40  gold  per  hectare  between  the  natives;  but  if  a  perscm  from  the  out- 
side tries  to  buy  the  price  is  generally  higher.  The  people  class  the  land  as  to 
number  of  times  it  has  to  be  plowed  and  its  location  to  river  and  elevation. 
That  which  is  near  a  river,  where  the  river  can  overflow  its  banks  and  leave 
the  rich  deposit  on  the  land,  is  the  first  class.  Then  that  which  has  to  be 
plowed  a  number  of  tintes  are  the  other  classes.  Finally,  the  last  is  that  which 
they  call  grazing  land,  and  they  value  it  at  about  $5  gold  per  hectare.  Prices 
between  the  first  and  last  classes  vary  from  the  first  price  given  to  the  last 

Second.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  wages  paid  on  the  haciendas  here  are  $1  local 
currency  per  week  and  a  place  to  live  and  two  rations  a  day.  That  is  the  gen- 
eral rate,  but  there  are  some  who  pay  less. 

Third.  The  principal  crops  here  are  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco,  and  a  Uttle 
hemp.    They  could  be  advantageously  increased  a  great  deal. 

Fourth.  I  can  not  give  you  any  information  regarding  this  question,  as  I 
would  be  very  greatly  in  error,  and  would  not  make  a  statement. 

Fifth.  The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  to  secure  larger  crops  or  greater  agri- 
cultural activity  are  many.  The  native  must  do  more  work  than  he  does.  He 
must  be  taught  the  difference  between  plowing  with  a  stick  and  plowing  with  a 
plow,  which  will  uproot  the  weeds  and  give  the  sun  a  chance  to  kill  them. 
Draft  animals  must  be  kept  in  the  province,  instead  of  being  shipped  out  all 
the  time.  Brigandage  retards  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  as  a  man  must 
live  in  the  town  and  go  to  his  little  ranch  every  day  and  return  where  he  can 
have  some  degree  of  safety.  From  my  observations  the  natives  have  very 
little  idea  of  the  cultivation  of  the  products.  Knowing  how  to  cultivate  thrai 
and  using  farming  implements  of  the  right  kind,  the  crops  could  be  doubled 
easily. 

I  should  Judge  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  cultivable  ground  of  this  prov- 
ince is  idle,  this  from  shortage  of  draft  animals. 
Respectfully, 

E.  S.  Wheeler,  8uperv'^or. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  L 
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PBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNMBNT  OF  ISABELA. 

•  ILAOAN,  August  18f  190S. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  las  follows  to  your  letter  of  July  10,  1903,  in 
reference  to  lands,  crops,  etc.,  in  this  province,  anin^ering  the  questions  In  the 
order  in  which  yon  present  them : 

First.  There  are  large  lots  of  private  lands  in  Isabela  which  may  be  bought 
at  from  $20  to  $40  United  States  currency  per  hectare,  depending  upon  loca- 
tion; i.  e.,  whether  overflow  land,  on  which  tobacco  best  grows,  or  land  higher 
up,  suited  to  com,  etc.  Titles  are  very  unsatisfactory,  however,  owing  to  the 
former  system  of  registration. 

Second.  There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  hired  farm  labor  known  in  the 
province.  Elach  family  owns  a  small  tract  of  ground  and  raises  its  crop  of 
tobacco  and  maize  or  works  the  lands  of  individuals  or  companies  on  shares. 
The  province  pays  50  cents  Mexican  per  day  at  present  for  ordinary  labor,  but 
this  is  for  a  better  class  of  men  than  the  average,  and  the  price  is  considered 
high. 

Third.  The  only  money  crop  is  tobacco.  Every  family  In  the  province  raises 
it,  and  the  trouble  about  increasing  the  output  is  shortage  of  labor.  Vast  tracts 
of  valuable  private  lands  are  lying  idle  for  want  of  tenants,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  state  lands  that  could  be  taken  up  were  they  needed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
Isabella  Province  could  support  five  times  the  present  population  without 
difficulty. 

Fourth.  The  approximate  value  of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Isabela  is  $1,000,000 
local  currency  per  year. 

Fifth.  The  crying  needs  of  the  Gagayan  Valley  are  labor  and  transportation. 
It  is  believed  that  with  transportation  labor  would  rush  in,  and  the  early  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  Manila  to  Aparri  would  develop  one  of  the  most 
valuable  sections  of  the  Philippines. 
Respectfully, 

N.  B.  Stewabt,  Supervisor-Treasurer. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  /. 

PBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNMENT  OF  LAGUNA. 

Santa  Cbuz,  August  18,  190S. 

SiB :  I  have  the  pleasure  to  reply  to  your  official  letter,  dated  the  10th  ultimo, 
as  follows : 

First.  There  are  plenty  of  agricultural  lands  in  this  province,  but  they  can 
not  be  purchased,  for  the  owners  prefer  to  have  their  money  Invested  in  land  in 
preference  to  having  it  invested  where  the  gain  is  doubtful  and  where  It  is  not 
so  safe.  Most  of  the  people  of  Laguna  are  landowners  and  are  interested  in 
agriculture. 

Second.  Laborers  are  paid  in  the  following  manner :  On  cocoanut  plantations 
it  is  customary  for  the  laborers  to  receive  one-flfth  of  the  crop  in  payment  of 
their  work.  In  the  case  of  sugar  cane,  abaca,  rice,  and  others  of  minor  im- 
portance, laborers  receive  only  one-fourth  of  the  crop ;  but  as  a  rule  his  share 
amounts  to  one-flfth  of  the  yield. 

Third.  The  principal  crops  of  this  province  are  as  follows :  Cocoanuts,  copra, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  abaca,  and  others. 

The  yield  of  sugar  cane  and  rice,  which  are  the  most  valuable  agricultural 
products  of  this  province,  has  not  been  so  large  during  these  last  three  years 
as  formerly,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  animals,  this  preventing  a  great  number 
of  lands  from  being  cultivated.  The  cocoanut  and  abaca  plantations  have  not 
suffered  so  much,  for  they  can  be  planted  and  kept  under  cultivation  without 
animals. 

Fourth.  The  yield  of  the  crops  can  not  be  ascertained,  or  even  estimated. 

Fifth.  Lack  of  animals  and  an  abundance  of  grasshoppers,  which  play  havoc 
with  the  plantations,  are  the  principal  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  When  the 
farmers  have  acquired  possession  of  more  animals,  and  grasshoppers  have  dis- 
appeared through  the  cooperation  of  the  people  and  local  authorities,  the  agri- 
cultural conditions  of  this  province  will  undoubtedly  improve  rapidly. 

Respectfully,  Juan  Oaill£s,  Chvemor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P,  I, 
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PBOVINCIAL   OOVEBNMENT  OF   LAOUNA. 

Santa  Cruz,  July  16,  190S. 

Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  circular  of  July  10, 1903,  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  as 
follows : 

First.  I  know  of  no  private  lands  for  sale  in  this  province.  Have  heard 
rumors  of  lands,  which  are  not  now  under  cultivation  because  of  the  lack  of 
carabao,  being  on  the  market  for  sale,  but  can  give  no  information  as  to  prices. 

Second.  I  am  Informed  that  laborers  receive  about  50  cents  Mexican  per  day. 
Where  they  do  work  by  contract,  it  is  possible  to  earn  $1  Mexican  per  day. 

Third.  The  principal  crops  of  this  province  are  cocoanuts,  hemp,  rice,  and 
sugar.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  hemp,  rice,  and  sugar  lands  are  now  under 
cultivation,  the  last  two  because  of  the  want  of  farm  animals. 

Fourth.  No;  I  understand  that  the  profit  for  cocoanut  trees  will  average 
about  1  peso  per  year. 

Fifth.  Supply  of  work  animals  must  be  increased.  The  people  must  be  in- 
duced to  settle  and  develop  the  hill  country. 

Respectfully,  David  A.  Shebfey,  Supervisor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  /. 

PBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNHENT.OF  LEYTE. 

Tacloban,  August  8,  1903. 

Sib:  In  reply  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  communication  of  July  10, 
regarding  crops  and  agricultural  lands  in  the  province  of  Leyte,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  as  follows : 

First.  There  are  private  lands  which  can  be  purchased,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  at  the  prices  which  may  be  asked.  The  people  have  very  little 
idea  of  the  value  of  real  property,  and  the  prices  are  a  matter  of  sentiment  and 
not  in  any  way  based  on  the  producing  power  of  the  land. 

In  talking  with  the  presidente  of  Abuyog  recently  he  stated  that  the  price  for 
tracts  capable  of  producing  300  or  400  pesos*  worth  of  hemp  per  year  was  100 
pesos,  but  that  it  was  not  "  costumbre  "  in  his  town  to  sell  land ;  that  is,  the  land 
originally  cost  100  pesos,  and  that  had  been  the  price  ever  since^  should  any 
one  ask,  but  no  one  cared  to  sell. 

The  prices  used  by  the  tax  boards  for  estimating  values  for  the  land-tax 
assessments  varied  from  2  cents  local  currency  per  square  braza  for  unculti- 
vated land  to  5  and  10  cents  for  cultivated,  according  to  location. 

Second.  Most  of  the  labor  (farm)  is  performed  on  the  cooperative  plan,  the 
large  landholders  renting  their  property  in  small  holdings  for  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  produce.  A  store  is  often  run  in  connection,  at  which  the  tenant 
secures  all  his  supplies  on  trust  until  such  time  as  the  crop  matures.  The 
owner  is  then  paid  his  share  of  the  crop  and  generally  purchases  the  rest. 

On  the  provincial  roads  the  men  are  paid  50  cents  Mexican  per  day  for  labor- 
ers, and  1  peso  per  day  for  section  bosses,  but  they  are  very  hard  to  secure  at 
any  price.  At  Tacloban  the  day  laborers  secure  1  peso  per  day,  when  they  can 
be  induced  to  labor  at  all. 

In  the  hemp  districts  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  day  laborers,  as  they 
prefer  to  go  into  the  hemp  fields  and  work  on  shares.  At  this  work  a  man  can 
earn  enough  in  one  day  to  keep  himself  and  family  for  a  week  or  more,  and  is, 
consequently,  under  no  obligation  to  work  the  remaining  time,  and  does  not 

Third.  The  principal  crops  are  hemp,  copra,  and  some  tobacco,  and  all  of 
these  could  be  much  increased. 

Fourth.  The  annual  money  value  of  the  hemp  crop  is  estimated  at  from 
$8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  local  currency  and  the  copra  at  about  $500,000  Mexican. 
The  tobacco  Is  almost  entirely  used  for  home  consumption. 

Fifth.  Lack  of  roads  from  the  coast  to  the  interior,  over  which  the  produce 
can  be  marketed,  offer  considerable  obstacle  to  the  increase  in  quantity  of  the 
crops,  but  the  main  drawback  is  the  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves.  Not  much  is  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation,  and  the  present 
output  is  mostly  made  up  of  things  that  happen,  and  is  not  brought  about 
through  any  assistance  rendered  by  the  people  to  a  kind  Providence. 
Respectfully, 

S.  B.  Pattebson,  Supervisor, 

Prof.  -F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  L 
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PBOVINCIA]*  GOVEBNIIENT  OF  MINDOBO. 

Oalapan,  July  17,  190S, 

Sib  :  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  July  10,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following: 

First.  Yes.  The  highlands,  without  timber,  formerly  sold  for  $2  Mexican ;  the 
lowlands  at  $25.  Lands  planted  to  cocoanuts,  cocoa,  coffee,  or  hemp,  sold  at 
prices  agreed  upon  for  each  plant  or  tree. 

Second.  At  present  laborers  furnishing  their  own  tools  and  animals  are  paid 
00  cents  Mexican  per  day,  with  two  meals.  They  were  formerly  paid  half  these 
wages. 

Third.  The  principal  money  crops  of  the  province  are  cocoanuts,  hemp,  and 
palay,  which,  with  cocoa,  coffee,  com,  and  other  cereals,  could  be  considerably 
increased. 

Fourth.  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  estimate  at  this  time  as  a  result  of  the 
loss  of  animals  and  failure  of  crops  from  drought  and  locusts. 

Fifth.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  advancement  of  Mindoro  is  the  laclc  of  labor. 
It  is  my  opinion,  in  which  I  am  supported  by  the  influential  natives  of  the 
province,  that  the  importation  of  Chinese  is  a  necessity.  The  entire  province 
might  properly  be  called  virgin  soil. 

Respectfully,  R.  J.  Offley, 

Captain,  Thirtieth  U,  8,  Infantry,  Governor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P,  /. 

PBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNMENT  OF   NUEVA  ECIJA. 

San  Isidbo,  July  25,  1903, 
SiB :  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  instant  as 
follows : 

First  According  to  results  of  the  census  there  are  private  lands  in  **  hacien- 
das," 148,626  hectares,  89  areas,  16  centlareas;  In  "solares"  (gardens),  not 
haciendas,  2,821  hectares.  Official  taxation  per  hectare  is  assessed  according 
to  the  class  of  land,  to  wit : 

U.  8.  currency. 

First L $25.00 

Second   20. 00 

Third    15. 00 

Fourth   10. 00 

Fifth 5.00 

The  "  solares  "  are  not  appraised  per  hectare,  but  according  to  the  estimates 
furnished  by  the  respective  owners. 

Second.  In  this  province  it  is  not  customary  to  pay  day  wages  to  the  field 
laborers;  but  40  cents  Mexican  is,  approximately  estimated,  a  laborer's  daily 
wage. 

Third.  The  principal  fount  of  wealth  in  this  province  is  agriculture,  chiefly 
that  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  palay,  which  undoubtedly  must  and  can 
undergo  greater  development.    It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  great  depression. 

Fourth.  For  the  present  no  estimate  can  be  made  of  probable  crops,  for  the 
reason  that  the  majority  of  the  farmers  have  been  unable  to  plant  seed  beds 
even,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  rains.    In  1002  the  crop  results  were  as 

follows : 

# 

Rice cavans—        502, 906 

Com ears..  20, 422, 009 

Tobacco bales..  5,  741 

Sugar pilones-.  •  221 

Respecting  crops  of  previous  years — previous  to  1902 — the  losses  this  year 
were  75  per  cent  in  rice,  80  per  cent  in  corn,  70  per  cent  in  tcfbacco,  and  96  per 
cent  in  sugar. 

Fifth.  Besides  the  need  of  opportune  rainfall,  owing  to  a  lack  of  irrigated 
lands  In  this  province,  and  the  complete  extermination  of  the  locusts,  there  is 
also  a  great  shortage  in  working  animals. 


^l  pUon  equals  about  944  pounds. 
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There  are  at  present  14,821  carabao,  25  per  cent  of  which  are  useless  for 
work.  Before  the  war  and  the  eplzooty  there  were  35,000  useful  carabao.  We 
are,  therefore,  in  need  of  23,879  carabao  to  place  this  province  in  the  same 
condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  war  and  the  appearance  of  eplzooty. 
Before  the  war—that  is,  in  the  years  1890  to  1896— our  crops  amounted  to : 

Rice cavans__      2,  Oil,  623 

Com ear8-_  102, 110, 495 

Tobacco ^ bales__  19, 136 

Sugar , pilones»_  4, 419 

During  the  period  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  this  province  yielded  200,000  bales 
in  1862,  and  In  1875  the  crop  was  70,800  bales. 
Respectfully, 

E3PIFANI0  DE  LOS  Santos  Cbistobal,  GovemoT, 
Prof.  F.  Laiison-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  J, 

PBOVINCIAL   OOVEBNMENT   OF  PAMPANOA. 

Baoolob,  August  H,  190S. 

Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to 
Inform  you  that  I  have  consulted  all  the  presldentes  in  this  province  by  letter  In 
regard  to  your  queries;  but  10  have  answered.  The  following  is  a  r^sum^  of 
Information  thus  derived: 

Private  lands  can  be  purchased  in  this  province  in  the  municipalities  of 
Bacolor,  Lubao,  San  Miguel,  Candaba,  Mexico,  and  San  Fernando  at  from  5  to 
250  pesos  per  hectare,  according  to  the  class  and  location. 

Most  of  the  laborers  are  tenants  and  work  the  fields  on  shares,  receiving  from 
one-quarter  to  three-fifths  of  the  crop.  Others  are  paid  by  the  day,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  presldentes*  reports,  receive  from  one-half  to  IJ  pesos  per  day. 
I  think  this  price  Is  excessive.  I  pay  my  road  laborers  50  cents  Mexican  per  day. 

The  presldentes  gave  me  no  information  in  regard  to  crops.  From  observation 
I  find  that  sugar  and  rice  predominate.  Also  small  amounts  of  com  and  indigo 
are  cultivated. 

The  presldentes  can  give  me  no  estimate  of  the  values  of  cropo. 

Locusts,   lack  of  carabao,  dryness,   inundations,  lack  of  money,  imperfect 

implements,  lack  of  laborers,  lack  of  irrigation,  lack  of  regulations  between 

proprietors  and  tenants,  and  lack  of  good  methods  of  transportation  seem,  from 

the  presldentes'  reports,  to  be  the  chief  impediments  to  procuring  larger  crops. 

Respectfully, 

N.  P.  Cbeaqeb,  ^pervisor. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P,  7. 

PBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNME17T  OP  PABAOUA. 

CUTO,  July  so,  190S, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  July 
10,  1903. 

First.  I  do  not  know  of  any  private  lands  in  the  province  for  sale  where  the 
supposed  owners  can  give  a  good  and  suflQci^it  title  for  the  same.  One  can  buy 
the  native's  right  to  a  piece  of  land,  running  the  risk  of  ever  obtaining  a  title 
for  the  land,  for  about  $10  Mexican  per  hectare. 

Second.  The  price  of  labor  varies  greatly,  depending  upon  circumstances. 
For  example,  a  native  will  work  for  another  native  for  less  than  for  an  Ameri- 
can, because  he  does  not  have  to  work  as  hard.  Labor  can  be  obtained  for 
from  $3  to  $5  Mexican  per  month.  If  they  are  not  to  be  taken  away  from  their 
homes  or  families.  If  they  are  to  be  taken  away  from  the  particular  island  or 
municipality  in  which  they  live,  sometimes  almost  any  price  is  necessary — at 
times  as  much  as  $40  Mexican  per  month  is  necessary. 

Third.  The  principal  money  crops  are  rice,  copra,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  Many 
raise  cattle.  All  of  these  could  be  largely  increased  if  the  public  lands  were 
surveyed  and  opened  to  settlement  or  purchase  by  people  who  will  put  money 
into  land  when  they  can  obtain  a  good  title  to  enough  land  to  Justifjr  establish- 
ing a  hacienda.  People  with  money  and  brains  are  not  going  to  put  it  into  a 
lOyhectare  farm ;  neither  will  they  put  in  any  improved  machinery  to  cut  10,00Q 
cubic  feet  of  timber.  ^  i 
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Fourth.  Copra  is  about  the  only  product  except  cattle  where  any  more  is  pro- 
duced than  is  used  in  the  province.  The  harvest  is  excellent  for  all  the  crops, 
but  there  is  no  one  here  to  go  into  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Fifth.  The  only  obstacles  to  overcome  are  labor  and  title  to  land ;  with  these 
will  come  money  and  brains  to  use  the  land  and  labor. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  Phillips,  Oovemor, 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P,  /. 

PBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNMENT  OF  BIZAL. 

Pasig,  July  18,  1903, 

Sib:  Replying  to  your  official  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to 
advise  you  as  follows: 

First.  All  of  the  land  in  this  province  is  under  cultivation ;  nevertheless  some 
land  could  be  bought,  especially  if  a  good  price  were  paid  for  it  A  balita  of 
workable  land  ordinarily  costs  100  pesos.  Balita  is  the  unit  of  measurement 
here,  and  represents  some  2,000  square  meters,  or  approximately  20  ares.  The 
price  per  hectare  is  some  500  pesos,  more  or  less. 

Second.  One  to  li  pesos  is  the  daily  wage  of  farm  laborers,  although  it  Is  not 
customary  to  pay  them  in  money,  the  usual  proceeding  being  that  the  laborer 
receives  a  share  in  the  crop  (or  the  products  of  the  crop)  from  the  owner  or 
lessee  of  the  land. 

Third.  There  are  two  important  crops  in  this  province,  rice  and  sugar. 
There  are  also  com,  mangoes,  sweet  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other  tubers  no  less 
necessities  of  life  for  the  planter.  All  of  these  could  be  increased  advan- 
tageously if  there  were  sufficient  carabao  in  the  province.  An  adequate  sup- 
ply of  these  animals  is  the  only  hope  of  salvation  for  the  suffering  planter  and 
would  enable  him  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future  for  his  sub- 
sistence. 

Fourth.  Thirteen  thousand  and  thirty-seven  hectares  68  square  decameters 
and  97  square  meters  of  land  yielded  last  year  3,154,451  cavans  of  rice  through- 
out the  province ;  1,682  hectares  43  square  decameters  and  33  square  meters  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year  57,752,005  canes  of  sugar;  409  hectares  9  square  deca- 
meters and  75  square  meters  yielded  for  that  period  615,585  ears  of  com,  besides 
other  products,  such  as  bamboo,  tomatoes,  bananas,  melons,  watermelons,  small 
cucumbers,  llang-ilang,  cocoanuts,  betel  leaves,  plums,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco 
in  the  leaf,  mangoes,  tamarinds,  oranges,  zacate,  pineapples,  guavas,  hicamas, 
rosemary,  mulberries,  abaca,  peanuts,  gabes,  chicos,  mabola,  eggplant,  caram- 
bola,  casuy  (a  gum),  dates,  onions,  coffee,  cacao,  nanca,  bonga,  santol,  lomboy, 
rubber,  pa  paw,  radishes,  and  others. 

Fifth.  The  obstacles  which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  overcome  are,  first,  the 
shortage  in  carabao;  then  the  locusts,  which  destroy  plantings;  then  the  small 
worms,  which  resemble  the  phylloxera  genus  and  destroy  sowings  of  rtce,  sugar 
cane,  com,  and  others. 

Respectfully,  A.  Danc^,  OovertUMr, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb. 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Manila,  P,  I. 

PBOVINCIAL   GOVEBNMENT   OF   SAMAB. 

Catbalooan,  July  25,  190X 

Sib  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  answtf 
questions  asked,  as  follows: 

First.  There  seems  to  be  no  demand  nor  market  for  agricultural  lands  in  this 
province  at  the  present  time. 

Second.  Ordinary  farm  laborers  receive  from  5  to  15  pesos  per  month. 

Third.  The  principal  money  crop  of  the  island  is  hemp.  Others  that  could 
be  mentioned  are  cocoanuts  and  their  productions,  such  as  copra;  a  limited 
amount  of  sugar,  and  an  abundance  of  fruits,  principally  bananas,  mangoes, 
etc. 

Fourth,  Can  form  no  estimate  of  income  dertved  from  these  crops. 

Fifth.  Obstacles  to  be  overcome.  The  war  has  paralyzed  all  industries,  and 
an  agricultural  bank,  such  as  has  been  proposed,  that  would  loan  money  on 
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real  estate  security  and  thus  enable  the  people  to  again  make  a  start  would, 
I  believe,  prove  of  great  help. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  in  answer  to  No.  4,  I  would  state  that 
all  of  these  crops  can  be  materially  increased,  the  production  of  the  province 
being  at  a  minimum  and  agriculture  practically  at  a  standstill. 
Respectfully, 

Pedro  A.  Casanova,  Treasurer, 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  /. 

PROVINCIAL   GOVERNMENT   OF   SURIQAO. 

SuRiOAO,  July  23,  1903. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  communication  of  the  10th  instant,  I  beg  to  state  the 
following : 

First  There  are  private  lands  in  this  province  that  can  be  bought  at  the  rate 
of  50  pesos  per  hectare. 

Second.  Ordinary  laborers  get  half  a  peso  per  day. 

Third.  The  principal  crops  which  can  be  raised  to  a  great  advantage  are 
manila  hemp,  copra,  and  rice. 

Fourth.  The  following  are  at  the  present  time  the  estimated  yields,  viz, 
85,000  piculs  manila  hemp,  17,000  piculs  copra,  and  20,000  cavans  of  rice. 

Fifth.  In  order  to  insure  success  in  getting  better  results  there  should  be 
undertaken  the  improvement  of  the  present  system  of  preparing  and  cultivating 
the  land,  and  harvesting  according  to  modem  methods  of  culture  or  by  means 
of  improved  agricultural  implements. 

Respectfully,  Prudencio  Garcia,  Oovemor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  J, 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  TATABA8. 

LucENA,  July  28,  1903. 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  state 
that  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  no  private  lands  for  sale  on  this  coast 
but  that  on  the  Pacific  const  lands  in  limited  quantities  nmy  be  purchased  at 
an  average  price  of  $1(X)  Mexican  per  hectare. 

The  average  price  for  farm  laborers  on  this  coast  Is  50  cents  Mexican  per 
day  and  subsistence,  or  they  are  paid  by  the  amount  of  work  done.  On  the 
Pacific  coast  labor  is  obtainable  only  on  the  share  system. 

The  principal  money  crops  in  the  province  are  copra  and  hemp.  As  there  Is 
always  a  demand  for  these  products,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be 
advantageously  increased. 

Estimated  gross  income  from  copra,  $1,050,000  Mexican  per  annum ;  no  figures 
on  hemp. 

Increased   facilities  for   transportation   and   an    undiscovered    incentive  for 
labor  would  doubtless  cause  agricultural  activity  in  the  province. 
Respectfully, 

H.  C.  Humphrey,  Supervisor. 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I. 

provincial  government  of  albat. 

Albay,  August  19,  1903. 

Sir:  I  have  delayed  answering  your  circular  letter  of  July  10,  because  I  had 
not  the  information  you  desired,  and  have  not  until  recently  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  it.  I  think  the  following  is  reliable,  as  it  was  procured  for  me  by  the 
former  supervisor  of  this  province,  who  is  now  in  business  here,  and  is  Inter- 
ested in  this  subject. 

Private  lands  are  for  sale  at  the  following  prices:  Rice  land  costs  50  to  80 

.  pesos  per  hectare,  well-planted  hemp  land  near  main  roads  100  to  150  pesos  per 

hectare,  and  hemp  land  not  located  near  roads  from  50  to  100  pesos  per  hectare. 

Ordinary  labor  costs  from  75  cents  to  1  i)eso  per  day,  except  in  Tabaco  and 
Legaspi,  the  two  ports,  where  it  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2  Mexican  per  day. 
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The  principal  crops  are  h«np,  copra,  ilang-ilang,  and  a  little  palay.  Increase 
in  hemp  prodaction  depends  on  increase  in  amount  of  labor.  Hiere  is  more 
money  in  hemp  than  copra  at  this  time,  therefore  the  latter  is  being  neglected 
for  the  former.  Copra  production  could  be  greatly  increased  if  labor  was  avail- 
able. A  great  deal  of  rice  is  being  raised  this  season,  but  under  normal  condi- 
tions very  little  is  planted  here,  because  the  same  amount  of  labor  in  hemp 
brings  so  much  more  revenue.  About  200,000  bales  of  hemp  (2  piculs  to  the 
bale)  is  the  present  hemp  output  of  this  province  per  annum,  valued  at  about 
$8,000,000  Mexican.  The  output  of  copra  is  worth  about  $500,000  Mexican  vet 
annum  and  is  steadily  increashig. 

The  principal  thing  needed  to  increase  the  agricultural  production  of  the 
province  is  more  labor,  more  and  better  roads,  and  better  facilities  of  communi- 
cation. The  roads  are  being  rapidly  and  steadily  improved,  and  when  these  are 
in  good  shape  I  hope  to  see  new  ones  opened  up.  I  think  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  province  depends  more  on  good  roads  than  any  other  one  thing.  Next  to 
good  roads  labor  is  the  most  important  requisite. 

It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  furnish  you  any  information  that  I  can  with  re- 
gard to  the  resources  of  this  province. 
Respectfully, 

W.  A.  Cbobsland,  Jr.,  Supervisor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I, 

FBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNHENT  OF  BULACAN. 

Malolos,  September  i,  1903. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  circular  letter  of  July 
10  and  to  reply  as  follows : 

First  Yes;  and  the  price  varies,  according  to  the  class  of  soil,  from  $25  to 
$500  Mexican  per  hectare. 

Second.  Plowmen  are  paid  1  peso,  and  sowers  25  cents  Mexican  per  day. 

Third.  Rice,  sugar,  com,  sweet  potatoes,  gabi,  and  tobacco.  The  production 
of  these  crops  could  be  increased  by  the  use  of  modem  fkrm  implements  and 
irrigation. 

Fourth.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  croiw  raised  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  rain  in  this  latitude,  this  fact  having  caused  much  desi^air  among  the 
planters. 

Fifth.  The  lack  of  working  animals  and  scarcity  of  rain  (as  already  stated) 
are  the  chief  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  obtain  larger  crops  and  excite 
agricultural  activity  in  this  province. 

It  is  recommended  that  there  be  installed  pumping  engines,  artesian  weUs,  or 
ditches  to  furnish  sufficient  irrigation  for  the  land,  that  uniform  agricultural 
activity  may  be  maintained  and  abimdant  crops  assured. 
Respectfully, 

Pablo  Tecsow,  Qovemor. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  L 

FBOVINCIAL  GOVEBNMENT  OF  CAOAYAN. 

Tuguegabao,  August  10,  190S, 

Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  July  10  would  state : 

First.  There  are  private  lands  that  can  be  bought  in  this  province  ranging 
from  $10  to  $250  Mexican  per  hectare.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  buy  land^  but  it 
can  be  done  with  a  little  patience. 

Second.  Laborers  are  paid  40  cents  to  80  cents  Mexican  per  day. 

Third.  Tobacco,  com,  rice,  nipa;  these  are  the  principal  crops  in  the  order 
named.  Ck)ffee  and  cacao  grow  well,  but  not  much  has  been  done  with  them; 
there  are  great  i)os8ibilitle8  here  in  these  two  lines.  About  all  the  land  suitable 
is  now  held  by  the  government.  Tea  and  Peruvian  bark  could  be  grown  here: 
the  latter  is  now  grown  in  the  province,  but  its  value  is  not  understood.  Agri- 
culture, with  the  exception  of  tobacco,  is  nearly  at  a  standstill  in  this  province. 

Fourth.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  income  derived  from  cropa 

Fifth.  The  great  trouble  Is  to  get  the  natives  to  work;  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  production  of  anything  but  tobacco  and  com.  Very  poor  com  is 
produced ;  new  seed  is  needed  in  all  lines,  the  best  always  being  used  for  eon- 
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STunption  and  the  poorest  for  seed.    Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  would  do 
well  here.    The  fact  that  good  profits  can  be  made  from  the  lines  now  neglected 
must  be  proved  by  example  before  the  people  will  take  hold.    Labor  is  the 
great  stumbling  block. 
Respectfully, 

Wm.  B.  Peabson,  Supervisor, 
Prof.  F.  Laiison-Scbibneb, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I. 

The  following  In  regard  to  labor  contracts,  translated  from  the  BoletIn  Oflcial 
Agrfcola  de  Fillpinas  of  July  31,  1805,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection : 

PBINCIPAL    CLAUSES    IN    CONTBACTS    OF    LEASE    AND    FABTNEBSHIP    COMMONLT    EM- 
PLOYED  IN  THE  PEOVINCE  OF   NEGBOS  OCCIDENTAL. 

In  this  island  the  farmer  is  not  always  a  landowner;  he  is  sometimes  a 
lessee,  and  often  a  partner.  Contracts  of  partnership  and  lease  are  as  diversi- 
fied as  the  different  cases  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Sometimes  estates  provided  with  buildings,  machinery,  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  stock  sufilcient  to  conduct  the  work  properly  are  let  for  one- third  of 
the  gross  product;  that  is,  the  owner  delivers  the  estate  in  working  condition 
and  the  lessee  contributes  the  necessary  annual  capital  and  intelligence.  The 
gross  product  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  goes  to  Jhe  pro- 
prietor and  two  to  the  lessee.  Contracts  of  this  kind  were  Justified  in  past 
years  by  the  price  of  sugar,  which  was  sufficiently  high  to  enable  the  lessee  to 
cover  expense  of  cultivation  and  obtain  an  appreciable  return.  Whenever  the 
price  of  sugar  suffered  any  considerable  reduction  the  contract  clauses  were  so 
modified  as  to  allot  to  the  proprietor  no  more  than  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  of  the 
gross  product. 

This  class  of  contract  presents  one  difficulty,  which  is  that  there  is  no  guar- 
anty to  the  proprietor  of  natural  fertility  of  the  land;  for,  in  the  absence  of 
special  clauses  to  fix  the  number  of  hectares  which  should  be  cultivated,  the 
fertilizers  to  be  applied  or  the  cultivation  to  be  given  to  the  soil,  the  lessee 
must  use  his  own  discretion  in  these  matters.  As  a  consequence,  he  Is  likely 
to  impoverish  the  soil  in  a  few  years.  Some  estates  are  leased  at  a  fixed  and 
determined  cash  price,  the  average  rental  being  based  upon  10  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  estate  when  supplied  with  all  the  material  necessary  for  its 
exploitation. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  in  partnership  contracts  in  this  island.  In  some 
the  partner  tenants  contribute  nothing  but  brains  and  labor.  The  owner  sup- 
plies a  certain  number  of  carabao  and  points  out  a  piece  of  land  for  them  to 
cultivate  fbr  his  account ;  he  is  also  under  obligation  to  advance  the  funds  with 
which  to  pay  the  day  labor  absolutely  necessary  for  cultivating  the  land.  In 
harvest  time  these  amounts  are  reimbursed  to  him,  plus  a  certain  rate  of  inter- 
est, which  is  never  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  partner  Is  charged  with  all  ex- 
penses Incident  to  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  cultivation,  cutting  the  cane, 
and  cartage  to  milK  Each  of  the  contracting  parties  bears  the  expense  of 
packing  his  own  share  of  the  sugar.  The  gross  product  is  divided,  share  and 
share  alike,  between  the  proprietor  and  the  lessee. 

There  are  other  contracts,  according  to  which  the  partner  contributes  stock 
sufficient  to  work  the  tract  of  land  taken  In  partnership;  but,  lacking  the 
necessary  capital,  this  is  advanced  by  the  proprietor,  who  does  not  usually 
collect  interest  for  money  so  advanced.  In  other  cases  the  partner  puts  in  stock 
and  capital  sufficient  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  taken  In  partnership.  He 
bears  the  expense  of  cutting  and  carting  the  cane,  while  the  proprietor  pays 
milling  expenses.  The  gross  product  is  divided  equally  between  the  proprietor 
and  the  partner.  A  sum  of  6  pesos  per  hectare  of  calauan  (aftermath)  is  gen- 
erally collected  as  compensation  for  care  given  same,  provided  this  crop  is  not 
the  result  of  sowings. 

Various  other  contracts  exist  which  differ  in  form  from  those  previously 
explained,  though  essentially  they  are  identical.  The  clauses  in  these  contracts 
vary  according  to  the  education  and  intelligence  of  the  contracting  parties. 

For  rice  there  are  forms  of  contracts  contingent  upon  whether  or  not  the 
partner  has  cattle  for  tilling  the  soli.  If  not,  the  proprietor  furnishes  the 
lessee  with  the  number  of  carabao  required  for  seeding  and  also  some  funds. 
All  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  borne  by  the  partner.  When  the  gross  product 
has  been  gathered  the  proprietor  is  reimbursed  for  the  seed  which  he  furnished, 
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and  the  rematncler  is  divided  equally  between  the  proprietor  and  the  partner, 
the  latter  being  bound  to  return  to  the  former  any.  adTances  made.  Interest  is 
not  generally  collected  unless  previously  stipulated. 

If  the  partner  owns  cattle  with  which  to  cultivate  the  fields,  the  gross  product 
Instead  of  being  divided  equally,  is  divided  into  thirds,  after  the  seed  has  been 
deducted.    The  proprietor  receives  one-third  and  the  partner  two-thirds. 

Contracts  of  partnership  in  tobacco  are  very  analogous  to  these.  The  proprie- 
tor always  furnishes  cattle  for  working  the  land  and  also  the  seed.  The  partno* 
assumes  the  care  as  well  as  all  expenses  of  cultivation.  The  gross  product  is 
divided  equally  between  tlie  contracting  parties.  The  proprietor  is  reimbursed 
from  the  partner's  share  for  the  funds  advanced  by  him,  the  product  being 
valued  at  the  market  price.  He  collects  interest,  which  is  not  usually  less  than 
6  per  cent. 

Abaca  is  generally  cultivated  on  a  partnership  basis.  The  following  is  the 
form  of  contract  made:  It  is  agreed  that  after  setting  out  the  plantation  (the 
expense^ of  which  is  borne  by  the  proprietor),  the  partner  cares  for  the«ame. 
He  elaborates  the  product,  which  is  divided  equally  between  the  parties,  the 
proprietor  being  reimbursed  for  funds  advanced  in  the  manner  already  ex- 
plained. 

Whctn  cocoanuts  are  raised  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  alcoholic  bever- 
age called  tuba  a  partnership  is  formed.  The  contract  Is  made  when  the  tree 
begins  to  yield  a  return.  The  owner  delivers  the  grove  to  the  partner,  who,  in 
his  turn,  assumes  the  work  of  collecting  and  selling  the  sweetened  liquid.  The 
amount  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  product  is  divided  equally  between  the 
parties. 

FARM    WORK    LET   BY    CONTRACT. 

Much  of  the  farm  work  is  let  by  contract — that  is,  the  pajrment  of  a  certain 
sum  is  guaranteed  for  a  certain  amount  of  work  done.  The  native  laborer 
prefers  this  method — not  from  a  desire  to  obtain  greater  benefit,  but  in  order 
that  he  may  neither  be  compelled  to  work  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day 
nor  six  days  every  week,  but  may  work  when  it  best'  suits  him. 

The  breaking  of  uncultivated  land,  the  preparation  of  cane  fields,  planting  of 
cane,  and  other  labor  required  during  Its  growth,  such  as  weeding,  covering 
with  earth,  etc.,  are  generally  let  out  by  contract. 

The  cutting  and  carting  of  cane  to  the  mill  are  also  let  by  contract,  the  price 
of  same  being  fixed  per  plcul  of  sugar  obtained  and  not  per  unit  of  area,  for 
the  reason  that  a  certain  area  may,  in  two  different  fields,  yield  different  quan- 
tities of  cane,  according  to  the  distance  between  plants  and  the  number  of 
shoots  sprouted  by  each. 

Carting  the  sugar  to  the  wharves  Is  also  generally  let  by  contract,  at  an 
average  rate  of  1  real  (12^  cents  Mexican)  per  plcul.  On  some  estates  the 
grinding  Is  also  done  by  contract,  the  cost  depending  upon  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  sugar. 

The  rice  harvest  is  regulated  by  an  amount  which  equals  the  third  or  fourth 
part  of  that  gathered  by  the  reapers,  this  amount  varying  according  to  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  year. 

Wages  in  this  island  are  scarcely  ever  paid  in  coin.  As  a  rule  the  laborer 
receives  for  his  work  a  certain  amount  in  coin  and  the  balance  in  kind — ^that  is, 
either  his  food  already  cooked,  or  only  the  amount  of  palay  or  rice  necessary 
for  his  maintenance,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  fish  known  by  the  name  of  Bali- 
gon,  which  he  uses  as  seasoning  for  his  morlsquete  (boiled  rice),  his  principal 
source  of  nourishment.  However,  in  whatever  form  he  may  receive  his  wages, 
the  rate  always  varies  according  to  the  period  of  the  agricultural  year  when 
the  field  work  must  be  done.  It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  two  distinct 
prices  exist,  each  of  which  governs  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

In  dull  times — that  is,  when  there  Is  no  cane  to  grind — 75  cents  per  wedc 
with  board,  Is  generally  paid.  Cane  Is  the  crop  chiefly  cultivated  in  this 
island  and  therefore  the  one  which  determines  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  laborers  required.  At  harv-est  time, 
especially  In  years  when  labor  is  scarce  and  every  day  adds  to  the  planter's 
troubles.  $1.25  with  board  Is  usually  paid  to  Induce  people  to  come  from  Cadiz 
and  Ajitlque,  raising  the  average  daily  wages  of  a  laborer  to  20,  30,  and  even  40 
cents. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  the  approximate  amount  of  advances  allowed  to 
lessees,  contractors,  and  day  laborers,  as  when  the  demand  for  labor  is  great 
the  farmer  is  compelled  to  advance  the  amount  required  In  order  that  the  work 
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may  Buffer  no  interruption.  Besides,  during  a  fortnight  of  worlc  many  of  the 
laborers  draw  almost  all  of  their  income  for  the  next  two  weeks.  Notwith- 
standing that  this  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  we  may  say  (although  the  figure 
is  not  very  accurate)  that  15  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  work  is  approximately 
the  amount  it  is  customary  to  advance  to  lessees.  Interest  upon  sums  thus 
advanced  Is  not  usually  collected,  though  we  know  of  some  exceedingly  rare 
instances  where  work  is  conducted  upon  a  small  scale  in  which  a  charge  is 
made  for  all  money  advanced. 

The  risk  incurred  in  advancing  money  for  labor  still  to  be  performed,  or  to 
contractors  for  hiring  the  people  needed  for  the  work  of  grinding,  or  in  meet- 
ing the  continual  demands  of  the  laborers,  Is  very  great,  because  these  laborers 
rarely  perform  the  work  in  the  time  and  manner  agreed  upon,  and  the  contract- 
ors either  do  not  furnish  the  necessary  people  or,  if  they  do,  half  of  them  dis- 
appear in  a  short  time,  and,  finally,  the  laborers  are  continually  changing  mas- 
ters without  repaying  the  funds  advanced  to  them. 

From  the  foregoing  statements  we  conclude  that  the  average  risk  incurred 
in  advances — in  other  words,  the  amounts  advanced  for  work  to  be  performed — 
does  not  fall  below  60  per  cent 

F.  Moreno  y  Suit,  Acting  Engineer  Director, 

PBOVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  CAVITB. 

Cavite,  September  S,  1903, 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letters  of  July  10  and  August  28,  respectively,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  replies  herewith: 

First.  It  has  been  impossible  for  roe  to  secure  full  and  positive  information 
regarding  private  lands  that  are  for  sale  or  that  may  be  bought  Since  nearly 
half  of  the  area  of  this  province  is  under  private  ownership,  salable  land  is 
probably   not   lacking.     ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Second.  Daily  wages  fluctuate  between  |0.60,  $1,  and  $1.60  Mexican,  accord- 
ing to  whether  or  not  the  laborers  receive  board  and  lodging,  and  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  laborer  and  whether  he  furnishes  implements  and  work- 
ing animals.  In  the  latter  fevent  he  usually  receives  a  proportionate  increase 
for  care  and  food  for  his  stock.  This,  however,  is  not  the  method  most  generally 
pursued,  the  usual  proceeding  being  to  form  a  partnership,  by  the  terms  of 
which  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  crop  is  apportioned  to  the  "  aparceros " 
or  "  casamas,"  as  these  farm  laborers  or  copartners  are  usually  called. 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth.  The  entire  crop  of  rice  in  the  province  was  and  will 
be  Insufllcient  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  pueblos,  and  the  article  has  been  Im- 
ported for  some  time;  for  this  reason  such  laborers  as  receive  $1  per  day  pre- 
fer to  take  their  wages  In  rice.  With  the  complete  extermination  of  locusts 
and  the  importation  of  working  cattle  sufficient  to  perform  farm  labors  the  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  this  province  would  soon  Increase  considerably. 

Please  pardon  delay  in  replying,  as  it  has  taken  some  time  to  secure  the 
information,  which,  as  you  may  observe,  is  not  as  complete  as  I  should  desire. 
Respectfully, 

D.  C.  Shanks.  Governor. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Manila,  P,  I. 

provincial  government  of  nueva  vizcata. 

BAYOifBONG,  August  20,  J90S. 

Sir  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  10,  I  hare  the  honor  to  state  that  under 
date  of  May  29,  I  wrote  a  report  on  the  agricultural  outlook,  conditions,  and 
possibilities  of  this  province  which  covered  most  of  the  questions  asked  In  your 
letter,  and  which  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  honorable  civil  governor,  suggest- 
ing that  it  might  be  of  interest  to  your  department 

There  are  private  lands  which  can  be  obtained  by  purchase,  but  there  is  prob- 
ably not  a  single  valid  and  completed  title  of  ownership  to  a  piece  of  land  In 
the  province,  and  out  of  some  70,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  possession  and  use 
of  natives  of  this  province  only  about  1,200  hectares  are  registered  by  anyone 
tmder  the  former  Spanish  laws  regarding  registration  of  land  and  real  prop- 
erty, and  most  of  that  has  not  gone  beyond  the  first  stage  of  simply  register- 
ing what  was  claimed  by  the  parties  without  submitting  any  proofs  of  owner- 
ship or  proceeding  to  the  point  of  a  completed  title  for  same.    Titles  consist 
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of  possessory  rights  and  the  boundaries  are  nndeflned  in  any  way.  Farms  con- 
sist of  little  plots  of  groond  in  all  sorts  of  shape  and  rarely  exceeding  more 
than  5  or  6  acres  in  a  farm.  There  is  any  amount  of  unoccupied  land  on  all 
sides,  and  the  natives  do  not  place  much  value  upon  the  land  and  frequently 
abandon  same  and  take  up  a  new  piece  of  unoccupied  land,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves. 

Good  choice  pieces  of  rice  and  garden  land,  including  the  water  rights  for 
irrigation  of  same,  can  be  bought  for  about  15  pesos  per  acre  if  the  purchaser  is 
willing  to  accept  such  a  title  as  the  seller  is  willing  and  able  to  give,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  receipt  for  the  money  and  possession  of  the  property. 

Wages  usually  paid  farm  laborers  are  as  follaws :  From  90  to  40  cents  loeai 
currency  per  day  and  rice  worth  about  10  cents  more,  and  the  laborer  takes  good 
care  to  only  do  30  or  40  cents'  worth  of  work,  and  the  labor  is  difficult  to  get 
and  not  to  be  depended  on  at  all. 

The  principal  money  crop  in  this  province  is  rice,  and  there  are  still  thousands 
of  acres  of  rice  land  unused. 

The  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  surplus  rice  from  this  province  will 
not  exceed  100,000  pesos  per  year,  as  the  population  is  45,000  wild  Igorots 
and  only  16,000  Christians,  and  the  people  produce  only  enough  to  provide  food 
to  sustain  life  and  enough  over  to  sell  to  buy  clothes  and  pay  taxes,  but  as  the 
great  majority  are  Igorots,  who  neither  wear  clothes  nor  pay  taxes,  they  do 
not  have  to  worry  al>out  any  money  at  all. 

The  principal  obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  secure  larger 
crops  and  greater  agricultural  activities  in  this  province  are,  first,  means  of 
transportation  and  communication,  which  can  l>est  t>e  brought  al>out  by  the 
building  of  a  railroad  through  the  heart  of  the  island  of  Luzon  from  Manila 
to  AparrL  There  is  no  present  means  to  get  any  products  in  or  out  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  to  transport  farm  products  to  the  railway  or  to  some  seaport  costs 
from  10  to  15  cents  (Mexican)  p^  pound,  and  you  must  be  aware  that  there 
are  few  farm  products  which  will  stand  such  a  cost  for  transportation  as  that 
just  named. 

The  second  necessity,  provided  we  had  the  railroad,  would  be  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  province  of  more  energetic  people,  who  have  higher  ambitious 
than  simply  existing,  because  the  present  natives  of  this  province  have  no  desire 
to  accumulate  wealth  or  acquire  property  provided  that  their  doing  so  will 
necessitate  hard  labor  and  industry  on  their  part.  They  seem  to  be  absolutely 
happy  when  they  have  enough  to  eat  and  money  enough  to  buy  a  few  clothes, 
and  having  that  provided  for,  they  quit  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year  and  refuse 
to  perform  any  labor  beyond  daily  household  duties  of  cutting  a  little  firewood, 
carrying  a  little  water,  and  beatng  out  the  rice  for  the  day's  nse. 

This  is  not  very  encouraging,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  and  we  will  never 
learn  anything  by  deceiving  ourselves,  so  I  write  you  the  truth  as  I  find  it- 
Respectfully, 

L.  R  BKNNrrr,  Oovemor. 
.    Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Chief  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  /. 

PROVINCE  of  CAPIZ. 

Capis,  Beptemher  P,  190S. 

Sir  :  Replying  to  your  circular  letter  dated  August  28,  1903,  I  have  the  hosior 
to  state  the  following: 

First.  There  are  private  lands  which  can  be  purchased,  and  which  owners 
would  like  to  sell.  In  view  of  the  present  condition.  Prices  per  hectare  are  in 
accordance  with  kind  of  land — from  100  pesos  for  best  sugar  land  to  nothing. 
Considerable  has  been  advertised  to  be  sold  for  taxes,  but  no  bids  received. 

Second.  Thirty  cents  Mexican  per  day. 

Third.  Rice,  bull,  tuba  of  nipa  plant,  hemp,  copra,  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
sugar ;  and  these  could  be  very  much  Increased  with  modem  methods. 

Fourth.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  income  at  present  time, 
as  no  answers  were  given  from  the  municipalities. 

Fifth.  The  principal  obstacles  which  must  l)e  overcome  are  the  ancient  sy^ 
tem  of  cultivating  and  great  lack  of  farm  animals.  There  is  great  need  of 
modem  farm  machines  for  planting,  caring  for,  and  harvesting  crops,  and  it 
is  believed  that  If  such  Implements  could  be  sent  to  a  few  of  the  towns  in  tiie 
province  and  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  use  be  made   that  as  far  as 
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they  are  able  the  people  would  adopt  them.  The  people  are  very  poor  and  the 
province  has  suffered  greatly  from  locusts  and  drought.  Efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  destroy  the  locust  and  so  far  have  seemed  to  meet  with  success,  but 
there  are  enough  here  to  cause  anxiety.  It  is  believed  that  enough  attention 
is  not  given  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  this  province.  The  haciendas  destroyed 
during  the  war  have  not  been  rebuilt,  and  the  large  amount  of  capital  needed 
to  put  them  up  anew* is  not  in  the  province.  As  a  consequence  large  areas  of 
good  sugar  land  is  now  unproductive.  This  would  make  a  good  investment  for 
American  capital. 

The  resources  of  the  province  are  very  great,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
present  state  of  agricultural  stagnation  is  temporary  only.  This  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  principal  rice-producing  provinces  in  the  islands,  but  since  the 
war  enough  has  not  been  raised  for  its  own  consumption.  It  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  to  bring  In  a  few  enterprising  American  rice  farmers,  with  i>roper 
tools  for  the  work,  to  get  the  rice  growing  started  again. 
Very  respectfully, 

F.  S.  Chapman,  Provincial  Supervisor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 

PROVINCE  OF   AMBOS   CAMARINES. 

NuEVA  Cacebes,  September  -},  190S, 

•Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  August  28,  I  have  made  inquiries  and 
find  the  following: 

First.  There  is  considerable  private  land  in  this  province  that  can  be  pur- 
chased. Nothing  general  can  be  stated  as  to  price,  as  It  varies  greatly  in  the 
same  locality  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  owner.  Land  has  been  bought 
here  recently  for  $1  per  acre. 

Second.  Farm  laborers  are  paid  50  cents  Mexican  per  day.  Most  of  the  labor 
Is  done  on  shares.  A  very  industrious  laborer  in  the  hemp  district  can  earn  |4 
Mexican  per  day. 

Third.  Hemp,  cacao,  and  rice.  The  rice  crop  has  been  a  failure  here  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  drought,  pests,  and  scarcity  of  carabao. 

Fourth.  No  data  available. 

Fifth.  The  main  obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  the  following:    Scarcity  of 
carabao,  drought,  overcome  by  developing  irrigation,  and  the  people  shown  that 
much  depends  upon  their  own  efforts. 
Very  respectfully, 

Edw.  S.  Shuman,  Provincial  Supervisor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila. 

PBOVINCE  OP  LEPANTO-BONTOC. 

Cervantes,  August  1,  190S, 

Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  July  10,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  information: 

First.  Private  lands  in  the  province  may  be  purchased  for  about  170  pesos 
per  hectare. 

Second.  Ordinary  Igorot  farm  laborers  receive  from  12  to  20  cents  Mexican 
per  day.    An  American  could  not  obtain  labor  for  less  than  20  cents. 

Third.  The  principal  money  crops  are  coffee,  cacao,  rice,  and  a  little  tobacco. 
All  these  crops,  with  the  possible  exception  of  rice,  could  be  increased. 

Fourth.  Coffee  will  net  about  80  to  100  pesos  per  hectare,  rice  30  to  40  pesos 
per  hectare.    Of  cacao  and  tobacco  I  can  give  you  no  information. 

Fifth.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  requisite  number  of  laborers  is  the  chief 
obstacle  to  an  increased  agricultural  activity.  The  chief  difficulty  in  the  mar- 
keting of  products  lies  in  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  transportation  to 
the  coast. 

Very  respectfully,  M.  Goodman,  Provincial  Supervisor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila. 
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PBOVINCE  OF  CEBU. 

Cebu,  September  7, 190S, 

Snt :  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  Angnst  28,  referring  to  letter  of  July  10,  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that  on  July  28  I  answered  your  letter  and  stated  that  iu 
order  to  give  accurate  information  I  would  send  out  inquiries  from  my  office. 
Inclosed  you  will  find  a  copy  of  the  circular  sent  out ;  as  yet  no  answers  have 
been  received. 

Below  are  given  the  only  answers  obtainable  at  present 

First  Yes;  prices  vary  according  to  location;  average,  $100  Mexican. 

Second.  Twenty-flve  to  40  cents  per  day  of  about  five  hours  (counting  rests). 
In  working  American  hours,  50  to  60  cents  Mexican. 

Third.  Com,  tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  and  copra,  in  the  order  named.  Could 
all  be  vastly  increased  in  both  quantity  and  quality  by  use  of  modem  methods 
and  energy. 

Fourth.  Can  not  tell  at  presait  Know  of  one  12-acre  lot  that  produced  $1,200 
Mexican  planted  to  com. 

FiftlL  Drought,  locust  pest  lack  of  draft  animals,  steady  labor  (natives  take 
a  rest  of  several  days  to  spend  savings;  liable  to  do  this  in  harvesting  season), 
and  a  better  knowledge  of  agricultural  methods. 

In  addition  I  would  like  to  say  that  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  by  an 
experimental  farm  in  making  the  1,800  square  miles  and  650,000  inhabitants  ol 
C^u  more  productive.    There  are  great  areas  of  mountain  slopes  which  would 
grow  grapes,  but  which  at  present  only  grow  poor  crops  of  com. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  De  La  no,  Supervisor, 

Prot  F.  Lamson-Scribneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 

PROVINCE  or  IL0C08   NORTB. 

Laoag,  September  20,  1903, 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  July  10,  and  a  second  of  August  2S, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  questions  asked  were  referred  to  Mr.  Lai  lave, 
who  is  probably  known  to  you  as  the  best-informed  man  here  on  agricultural 
matters,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  then  preparing  a  monograph  for  your 
information  which  would  cover  the  pointa  He  has  been  recently  devoting  him- 
self to  the  extermination  of  the  langosta  and  has  t>een  but  seldom  in  Laoag  for 
some  time,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  you  have  not  heard  from 
him.  I  am  able  to  supply  you  with  but  general  information,  but  such  as  it  is  I 
am  glad  to  put  at  your  service. 

First.  I  know  of  several  large  bodies  of  agricultural  lands  now  on  the  market 
for  sale  and  which  could  be  bought  for  probably  one-half  their  assessed  value, 
which  is  $60  United  States  currency  per  hectare. 

Second.  I  am  securing  all  the  labor  I  want  on  public  works  at  30  cents  Mexi- 
can per  day,  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  landowners  can  not  do  the  same. 
Offering  a  monthly  wage  they  could  probably  do  better. 

Third.  The  only  reliable  crops  at  present  in  view  of  the  devastation  being 
wrought  by  the  langosta,  are  maguey  and  tobacco.  The  area  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  latter  is  limited,  but  at  the  present  time  by  no  means  exhausted.  The 
former  is  being  planted  in  large  quantities.  On  my  last  trip  north  it  was 
reported  to  me  that  250,000  ratones  or  shoots  had  been  set  out  during  the  last 
year,  and  that  more  would  be  planted  this  year.  There  are  large  areas  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  whicb 
are  still  uncleared  and  could  be  bought  cheap. 

From  the  best  general  information  which  I  can  at  present  gain,  I  would  esti- 
mate the  exportation  of  tobacco  last  year  at  13,000  quintals,  and  that  of  maguey 
at  9,000  plcos. 

It  has  been  proven  that  there  are  good  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo  lands  in  the 
province,  and  their  cultivation  should  be  encouraged. 

Fourth.  Tobacco  slightly  less  than  Cagayan  and  Isabela  pricea 

Most  of  the  maguey  is  taken  to  I  locos  Sur,  as  a  better  price  by  20  per  ceit 
can  be  obtained  there  than  here,  on  account  of  its  being  an  older  market 
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Little  attention  has  been  given  to  coffee,  cacao,  and  indigo  since  the  revolu- 
tion, and  scarcely  no  crop  is  being  gathered. 

Very  respectfully,  Paul  P.  Obebn, 

Provincial  Supervisor. 
Prof.  F.  Lambon-Scribneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 

PBOVINCE  OF  ILOCX>S   SUB. 

ViGAN,  September  8,  190S. 

Sib:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  28,  I  have  the  honor  to  state  the 
following : 

First.  There  are  In  this  province  private  lands  that  can  be  obtained  by  pur- 
chase at  a  rate  varying  from  $50  to  $200  United  States  currency  per  hectare. 
On  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  land  and  the  large  number  of  people,  the 
price  of  land  is  very  high,  but  at  the  prices  named  there  can  be  purchased  a 
considerable  quantity. 

Second.  The  wages  usually  paid  farm  hands  range  from  20  to  40  cents  Mexi- 
can per  day. 

Thfrd.  The  principal  money  crops  in  this  province  are  maguey  and  sugar. 
They  could  be  advantageously  increased  by  irrigation  and  the  use  of  modem 
methods  of  farming. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  poor  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
income  derived  from  these  crops.  They  are  raised  in  small  lots  and  by  many 
people,  then  bought  up  by  the  larger  dealers,  and  thus  no  possible  estimate  could 
be  obtained. 

Fifth.  There  are  many  obstacles  to  overcome  to  secure  better  crops.  The 
principal  one  is  the  inherent  laziness  of  the  people.  As  a  rule  they  care  little 
for  money,  and  so  long  as  they  get  along  they  are  satisfied.  Then  the  methods 
of  worli  which  they  have  need  to  be  changed,  new  tools  introduced,  and  a  gen- 
eral overcoming  of  the  primitive  ways  which  they  have  been  taught  and  still 
cling  to.  The  land  here  is  very  rich,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  some  one  who 
knew  how  would  go  to  worls  and  help  the  people  to  new  methods  that  a  fine 
[Rowing  could  be  made  here. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  C.  Hawley, 

Provincial  Supervisor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila. 

PBOVINCE  OF  OCCIDENTAL   NEGBOS. 

Bacolod,  SeptCfnher,  190S. 

Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of  August  28, 1903, 1  wish  to  state  that  : 

First.  There  are  many  haciendas  in  Occidental  Negros  for  sale  and  at  prices 
less  than  their  assessed  value.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  province  I  have  been 
reliably  informed  that  land  can  be  bought  for  from  $5  Mexican  per  hectare  up. 
This  land  is  rolling  and  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  sea,  has  been  cleared,  but 
worked  very  little,  and  is  very  fertile  and  well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp, 
cacao,  tobacco,  and  cane.  Sugar  lands  can  be  bought  from  $30  hectare  up, 
according  to  how  hard  pressed  the  owner  may  be. 

Second.  Men  planting  palay  get  1  real  (12i  cents)  per  day  and  food.  Men 
working  in  cane  fields  get  more,  sometimes  getting  as  high  as  $1.50  per  week 
with  food.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  great  deal  of  the  farm  work  here 
is  done  by  "paquiao"  or  small  contracts — such  as  planting  or  transplanting 
cane,  rice,  etc. — where  the  laborers  get  so  much  per  l.CKK)  shoots  set  out. 

Third.  Indigo  was  formerly  the  big  crop  in  Negros,  in  the  sixties  and  seven- 
ties, but  died  down  before  the  increase  in  sugar  production ;  now  several  haden- 
deros  are  planting  again.  Sugar  was  and  is  the  principal  crop  here,  and  cuKi- 
vated  properly  will  yield  good  results,  though  the  lack  of  roads  makes  the  best 
and  freshest  lands  almost  inaccessible.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stevens,  a 
planter  from  Hawaii,  who  visited  this  province  last  year,  that  the  haclenderos 
here  lost  on  their  sugar  in  the  following  manner:  First,  they  raise  a  poor 
grade  of  cane ;  second,  they  only  get  45  per  cent  of  the  Juice ;  third,  the  sugar 
made  is  of  a  poor  grade,  and  fourth,  transportation  from  fields  to  mill  is  costly 
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and  equally  so  from  mill  to  coast  Hemp  is  a  good  paying  crop  and  Is  being 
sown  in  larger  quantities  than  before.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
healthy  and  resistant  to  grasshoppers ;  also  does  not  need  much  care ;  is  gener- 
ally raised  on  shares.  The  demand  seems  to  exceed  the  supply,  as  at  present 
a  picul  of  abac&  is  worth  about  $27  Mexican.  Rice :  The  best  rice  lands  pro- 
duce 80  or  90  cavans  of  palay  to  the  hectare,  and  it  is  a  very  safe  crop  if  locusts 
don*t  eat  it  up.  At  present  prices  of  rice  no  crop  would  pay  better.  Other 
crops  that  bring  in  money  are  tobacco,  cacao,  bonga,  and  cocoanuts,  thougb 
none  of  these  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Tobacco  is  the  money  crop  of 
Escalante. 

Fourth.  Any  estimate  made  would  be  very  wide  of  the  mark,  but  I  think  the 
limit  would  be  not  over  1,000,000  piculs  of  sugar  per  annum;  100,000  cavans 
of  rice;  2,500  piculs  abac& ;  2,500  piculs  tobacco  (this  is  a  pure  guess),  and  2,000 
piculs  copra. 

Fifth.  The  great  evil  here  Is  the  lack  of  money  and  the  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  credit,  by  means  of  which  the  hacienderos  always  keep  in  debt  and  pay 
such  rates  of  interest  that  they  will  never  get  out.  For  instance,  they  borrow 
money  at  12  per  cent  (sometimes  30  per  cent),  bind  themselves  to  buy  all  their 
supplies  from  the  house  in  Iloilo  which  advances  the  money,  also  promise  to 
freight  their  crops  in  the  company's  boats,  store  in  the  company's  warehouses, 
jind  sell  through  the  company,  so  that  by  the  time  the  account  is  closed  they 
find  that  they  have  paid  about  50  per  cent  on  their  loan  or  more — generally 
more.  With  the  hacienderos  always  In  debt,  I  don't  look  forward  to  any  great 
improvements  in  agriculture  until  people  with  money  come  to  take  a  hand  in 
developing  the  country.  My  own  idea  is  that  agricultural  companies  and  agri- 
cultural banks,  such  as  exist  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  would  do  a  great  deal  toward 
opening  up  the  country. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  heavily  in  debt  and  with  bankruptcy  star- 
ing him  in  the  face  does  not  feel  like  improving  his  farm  when  he  may  be  sold 
out  to-morrow. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  D.  Fauntleboy,  Provincial  Supervisor, 

Prof.  F.  Lambon-Scribneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 

province  of  occidental  neobos. 

Bacolod,  September,  J90S. 

Sib  :  Replying  to  your  interrogatory  to  this  office  of  July  10,  1903,  I  have  the 
honor  to  advise  you  as  follows  : 

First.  There  is  always  salable  land  in  western  Negros,  the  price  of  which 
varies  from  25  to  150  pesos  per  hectare.  At  present  agriculture  is  in  such  a 
state  of  decadence,  owing  to  lack  of  capital,  death  among  cattle,  cholera, 
paludism,  drought,  locusts,  rats,  frogs,  etc.,  that  two-thirds  of  the  private  lands 
are  lying  uncultivated,  and  there  is  now  more  land  for  sale  than  ever  before. 
I  may  say,  practically,  that  proprietors  are  willing  to  sell  their  land  at  the 
assessed  valuation. 

Second.  Laborers  receive  at  the  present  time  1  peso  per  week  and  meals. 
As  regards  meals,  the  frugality  of  our  laborers  is  proverbial ;  they  are  content 
with  a  little  rice  and  vegetables  or  fish,  which  food  they  prefer  to  meat.  The 
cost  of  meals  averages  18  centlmos  per  day  per  laborer.  On  the  haciendas, 
besides  th^  field  laborers,  there  are  others,  employed  in  the  sheds  during  the 
grinding  season,  who  receive  li  pesos  per  week  and  meals.  The  provincial 
government  is  to-day  paying  road  laborers  40  centlmos  daily,  without  meals. 

Third.  The  crops  in  the  province  are  sugar,  rice,  com,  tobacco,  abac&,  bananas, 
buyo,  bonga,  coffee,  cacao,  copra,  tuba,  other  fruits,  bamboo,  nutritious  tubers, 
etc.,  the  most  Important  being  sugar  (our  characteristic  crop),  tobacco,  abadL. 
and  corpa,  which  are  exported ;  the  balance  are  for  Interior  consumption,  althougti 
at  times  portions  of  the  same  are  carried  to  neighboring  islands.  It  Is  evideot 
that  the  agriculture  of  this  province  may  be  greatly  increased.  With  capital 
machinery,  and  improved  methods  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  agriculture  in  west- 
em  Negros,  with  Its  soils  of  exuberant  fertility,  watered  by  numerous  rivers 
(constituting  a  veritable  treasui^  of  motive  power  and  which  are  Inexhaustible 
fountains  for  Irrigation),  would  take  an  extensive  upward  sweep,  hitherto  lat 
dreamed  of;  for  it  would  be  but  natural  that  man's  eiOTorts  should  prove  very 
much  more  efficacious  in  this  paradise  of  fertility,  where  reigns  eternal  8prin& 
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than  in  other  countries,  in  which  the  planter  can  only  succeed  in  wresting  from 
the  soil  the  fruit  of  his  sweat  by  the  aid  of  art  and  science. 

Fourth.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  total  amount  yielded  by  agriculture  in 
the  province  at  present  In  normal  times  the  crop  of  sugar  (with  our  defec- 
tive methods  of  elaboration — to  say  nothing  of  defective  cultivation — in  which 
according  to  those  well  versed  on  the  subject,  45  per  cent  of  saccharin  is  lost), 
is  about  1,000,000  piculs  annually  for  the  entire  province.  That  of  rice  is 
estimated  at  500,000  cavans;  of  com  at  25,000  cavans;  of  tobacco  at  8,000 
quintals ;  and  of  abac&  at  1,500  to  2,000  piculs.  In  the  past  year  the  com  crop 
was  larger,  and  further  good  increases  are  also  expected  in  the  future  in  to- 
bacco and  abacd,  especially  the  latter,  of  which  planters  having  resources  at 
their  command  (taking  into  account  the  fact  that  this  plant  has  suffered  very 
little — In  fact,  almost  nothing — from  the  consequences  of  public  calamities  from 
which  this  province  and  all  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  suffering,  and  in  view 
of  the  good  prices  paid  for  abac&,  due  undoubtedly  to  its  free  entry  into  the 
United  States)  have  made  sowings  in  such  of  their  land  as  is  suitable  to  this 
cultivation. 

Fifth.  The  obstacles  at  present  standing  ^n  the  way  of  agricultural  progress 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  scarcity  of  capital  brought  about  (as  is  inevitably 
the  case)  by  a  system  of  tyranny,  almost  exorbitant,  with  regard  to  the  calami- 
ties and  misfortunes  from  which  the  planters  suffer.  Loaning  funds  at  25 
per  cent  annually  is  considered  a  favor,  as  the  usual  charge  Is  40  per  cent,  and 
even  more  in  some  cases.  Banking  and  commercial  houses,  in  this  locality 
and  in  Hollo,  loan  money  on  mortgage  upon  real  property  ostensibly  at  15  per 
cent,  but  practically  the  interest  amounts  to  40  per  cent  on  account  of  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  contract,  which  are  exceedingly  onerous  to  the  debtors ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  selling  the  sugar  to  the  creditor  or  through  him;  trans- 
porting the  products  via  the  ships  of  the  creditor ;  procuring  machinery,  mate- 
rials, and  other  necessaries  from  the  creditor,  etc.  The  depreciation  of  Mexi- 
can money  and  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar,  together  with  the  calami- 
ties mentioned  at  the  beginning,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  to  which 
agriculture  and  planters  in  this  province  have  been  brought — a  condition  only 
remediable  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  which  will  loan  money 
at  reasonable  rates  of  interest  This  is  the  radical  remedy  for  the  parent  cause 
of  all  our  present  ills.  From  this  spring  naturally  the  problems  of  means  of 
transportation,  scarcity  of  cattle  occasioned  by  the  death  of  90  per  cent  of  our 
stock,  perfecting  of  machinery,  and  Improvement  of  methods.  Then,  there  is 
indisputable  need  of  a  railway  in  this  province,  with  a  branch  passing  through 
the  towns  of  eastern  Negros,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range;  such 
improvement  established,  great  gains  would  accrue  to  the  enterprise,  consider- 
ing the  present  high  cost  of  land  transportation,  which  averages  from  10  to  25 
caitimos  per  picul  over  a  distance  of  8  kilometers.  As  regards  methods  and 
implements  of  cultivation,  these  may  also  be  much  improved  by  a  study  of  the 
land,  by  planting  In  each  field  the  products  most  suitable  to  its  particular  soil, 
and  by  the  employment  of  cutting  Implements  for  palay,  of  portable  machines 
for  turning  and  plowing  the  ground  which  would  offset  the  present  scarcity  of 
working  cattle,  and  of  laborers  during  harvest  time  (which  season  coincides 
exactly  with  that  for  plowing  and  planting  sugar  cane).  Now,  as  regards 
portable  machines,  it  should  be  home  in  mind  that  property  in  this  province 
Is  very  much  cut  up,  and  that  a  portable  machine  would  not  have  the  beneficial 
results  that  would  accrue  If  employed  for  but  a  single  hacienda.  However, 
with  good  means  of  communication  between  haciendas,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  employment  of  such  machines  would  meet  with  the  highest  success,  and 
that  the  planters  would  unite  In  using  them.  As  to  the  elaboration  of  agricul- 
tural products,  we  can  only  speak  of  sugar,  this  t>elng  at  present  the  most  ex- 
tensively grown  crop  In  this  region.  As  I  have  already  stated,,  the  elaboration 
of  sugar  in  this  province  suffers  a  loss  of  some  45  per  cent  of  saccharin,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  experts,  while  it  is  said  that  In  Hawaii  the  loss  of  such 
matter  is  reduced  to  some  5  per  cent  due  to  the  greater  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  machinery  and  boiling  apparatus  in  use  there.  Our  agriculture  and  our 
industries  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  their  infancy,  and  it  Is  only  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  they  would  be  susceptible  to  great  progress,  considering  the  Inex- 
haustible resources  of  our  soil. 

Very  respectfully,  L.  Locsin  Rama,  Provincial  Chvemor, 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 
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DuMAOUETB,  8ept€nUfer  14,  190S, 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  dated  July 
10  of  the  presoit  year,  which  for  reasons  not  of  my  willing  I  have  been  nnable 
to  answer  in  proper  time,  for  which  I  request  that  you  excuse  me. 

In  accordance  with  the  questions  of  your  letter  I  beg  to  Inform  you  of  tbe 
following : 

First  On  account  of  the  precarious  condition  of  the  agriculture  in  this  prov- 
ince private  lands  could  easily  be  gotten  under  the  following  average  prices: 
Superior  class  land,  from  $60  to  $100  Mexican  per  hectare;  inferior  class  land, 
from  $20  to  $50  per  hectare.  These  are  the  prices  that  prevail  generally  in 
the  majority  of  the  towns  of  the  province,  excepting  only  the  lands  of  tbe  town 
of  Bals,  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  on  account  of  their 
special  kind  are  apprized  In  the  average  at  $200  per  hectare. 

Second.  The  average  wages  for  an  ordinary  farm  laborer  Is  12  cents  Mexican 
a  day,  with  two  meals,  that  generally  consist  of  cooked  rice  with  a  little  salted 
fish  or  dried  fish,  with  fresh  vegetables  sometimes. 

Third.  The  hemp,  from  $16  to  $20  Mexican  per  plcul  of  137i  pounds,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality.  Sugar,  from  $4  to  $5  per  plcul,  according  to  class.  €k>m, 
$5  a  cavan.  I  do  not  have  the  least  doubt  that  these  crops  can  advantageously 
be  Increased. 

Fourth.  Average  income  derived  from  main  crops :  Hemp,  60  per  CMit ;  copra, 
25  per  cent ;  sugar,  5  per  cent ;  com,  40  per  cent. 

Fifth.  Three  are  the  main  obstacles  to  overcome  in  order  to  secure  greater 
agricultural  activities  in  this  province.  First,  the  lack  of  capita^  to  protect 
tbe  farmer,  and  that  only  a  reasonable  Interest  be  imposed ;  second,  the  original 
Implements  that  are  heretofore  being  employed  for  the  field  labor,  -as  also  tbe 
old  machinery  for  the  grinding  of  the  crops ;  third,  the  natural  Indolence  of  oar 
farm  laborers. 

Very  respectfully,  D.  McLabsic,  ProvUtcial  Oovemor. 

Prof.  F.  LAMSOlf-SCBIBNEB, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila. 

PBOVINCE  OF  SOBSOGOlf. 

SoBSOGOif,  September  22,  190S. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  agricultural  condltlCDa 
in  this  province,  in  reply  to  your  communication  of  August  28 : 

First.  Fully  one-half  of  the  land  of  the  province  may  be  considered  as  being 
on  the  market  The  prevailing  prices  are,  for  first-class  hemp  land,  from  $50 
to  $60  Philippine  currency  per  hectare.  Second-class  hemp  land,  from  $20  to 
$90  per  hectare.    Rice  and  uncultivated  lands,  from  $5  to  $^  per  hectare. 

Second.  It  is  customary  to  allow  the  laborers  In  the  field  one-half  of  the  crop 
they  market.  In  exceptional  cases  where  laborers  receive  day  wages  the  ave^ 
age  wage  is  $1  Philippine  currency  per  day. 

Third.  The  principal  crop  at  present  is  hemp.  In  order  to  Increase  the  crop 
additional  labor  is  required. 

Fourth.  It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  province  is  planted 
in  hemp.  First-class  hemp  yields  an  average  of  6  plculs  p^  hectare,  annuaUy, 
which  sells  on  the  local  market  at  $20  Philippine  currency  per  plcul.  AilowiDg 
one-half  to  the  laborer,  the  owner  nets  $60  Philippine  currency.  Second-dan 
hemp  land  nets  al>out  20  per  cent  less. 

Fifth.  The  first  obstacle  to  overcome  is  additional  laborers  and  draft  animals. 
Then  good  roads  are  required  to  open  up  a  market 
Very  respectfully, 

B.  Wbstebhousx,  Prt>vinci4a  SuperviMr. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  ManUa, 
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Tablac,  Beptember  11,  190S, 

Sib  :  Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  28th  ultimo,  concerning  land,  wages,  and 
agricultural  products,  I  have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  questions,  but  I  have 
such  little  information  myself  that  my  answers  are  very  unsatisfactory : 

First.  There  are  private  lands  in  this  province,  and  the  only  sale  that  I  know 
of  was  for  about  $100  United  States  currency  per  kiflon.  There  seems  to  be 
no  recognized  price  for  land,  and  the  price,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  depends 
on  how  necessary  it  is  for  one  man  to  sell  and  how  much  the  other  wants  the 
land. 

Second.  Ordinary  farm  laborers,  I  am  told,  receive  from  20  cents  to  40  cents 
Mexican  per  day.  I  have  to  pay  50  cents  per  day  for  common  laborers  on  road 
work. 

Third.  The  principal  crop  of  this  province  is  rice  and  the  second  in  importance 
is  sugar.    They  could  both  be  greatly  increased. 

.'  Fourth.  I  can  get  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  amount  of  Income  from 
these  crops.  Upon  inquiry  I  got  such  different  answers  that  I  concluded  they 
were  wild  guesses. 

Fifth.  More  work  animals  and  better  methods  of  farming  are  necessary  to 
larger  crops  and  greater  agricultural  activities.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  more 
than  one-twentieth  of  the  land  in  this  province  suitable  for  successful  agricul- 
ture is  being  cultivated. 

Respectfully,  S.  C.  Phipps,  Provincial  Supervisor. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibner, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 

Pbovince  of  Zambales. 

Iba,  September  IS,  190S. 
Sib  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  29th  of  August,  1903,  I  beg  to  state : 
First.  That  there  are  In  this  province  private  lands  which  may  be  bought  at 
the  price  of  $80  per  hectare. 

Second.  That  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  to  laborers  amount  to  1  peso  per  day. 
Third.  The  principal  crop  of  this  province  at  present  is  rice;  sugar  cane  Is 
also  cultivated,  but  upon  a  small  scale,  and  the  yield  is  only  used  for  local  con- 
sumption.   I  believe  that  these  crops  could  be  improved. 

Fourth.  The  present  crop  of  rice  may  be  estimated  at  approximately.  270,000 
cavans  and  that  of  sugar  cane  at  10,000  piculs. 

Fifth.  To  secure  a  better  harvest  of  the  products  mentioned  In  No.  3,  it  Is 
necessary.  In  my  opinion,  to  overcome  two  chief  obstacles,  which  are  lack  of 
carabao  and  frequent  drought.  In  order  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  planters 
should  be  supplied  with  capital  to  enable  them  to  buy  carabao  and  construct 
irrigation  canals.  Such  capital  could  be  furnished  them  if  an  agricultural  bank 
were  established  in  this  province. 

There  are  27375  hectares  of  land  under  cultivation  and  there  are  31,870 
hectares  of  public  lands  which  could  be  cultivated. 
Respectfully, 

PoTENCiANo  Lesaca,  Qovcrnor, 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scbibneb, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Manila, 
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[Bztract  from  Official  Handbook  on  the  Philippines.] 

PART  I. 

Chafteb  VII. 

AOKICITLTtrBE. 

[Revised  by  Dr.  Frank  Lamson-Scrlbner.] 

Varieties  of  soil — Varieties  of  plant  life — Rainfall — Rice  a  staple  crop — Varieties  of  rice—' 
Work  of  bureau  of  au^rlculture — Rice  cultivation  pursued  wltn  care — Methods  em- 
ployed by  natives — work  done  by  hand — Ravages  of  locusts — Modern  machinery- 
Corn — Sugar  industry — Crude  methods  which  obtain — Varieties  of  cane  planted — 
Soil  requisites — Primer  on  the  cultivation  of  cane — Lands  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  cane — Land  titles — Sorghum — Tobacco — Spanish  monopoly — Manufactures  of 
tobacco — Tobacco  lands — Coffee  plantations  destroyed — Soil  suited  to  coffee  grow- 
ing— The  cacao — Phllpplne  cacao  unsurpassed — Varieties  of  cacao— Gum  chicle — 
Stock  raising — Grazing  lands — Water  supply — Forage  grass  (zacate) — Cogon — Na- 
tive horses — Ilang-llang — Cocoanut — Sesamum — Lumbang — Jatropha  Curcas — Pea- 
nut— Nutmegs — Cinnamon — Indigo — Other  dyes — Leguminous  plants — Starch-produc- 
•  Ing  plants — -Fiber  plants — Rattan — Bamboo — Vegetables — Fruits. 

As  the  Philippine  Archipelago  Ilea  between  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  degrees 
of  north  latitude,  with  a  great  range  of  elevation  and  variety  in  the  composi- 
tion of  soil,  it  necessarily  presents  marked  variation  in  its  vegetation,  both  in 
the  forest  and  in  the  cultivated  field.  A  crop  report,  if  in  any  measure  com- 
plete, would  contain  the  names  of  many  crops  entirely  unknown  to  the  more 
temperate  zones  of  the  United  States,  while  such  staples  as  wheat,  com,  and 
oats  would  scarcely  appear  at  all.  In  general,  the  flora  is  tropical,  while  in 
the  southern  part  it  becomes  equatorial.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  In 
the  vegetation  between  that  produced  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  that  of  the  China 
sea.  In  the  former  region  the  rainfall  Is  both  greater  and  more  frequent  than 
in  the  latter,  and  as  on  the  eastern  coast  the  mountain  ranges  crowd  close  to 
the  sea  its  agricultural  area  is  limited. 

Eioe. 

Next  to  hemp,  which  has  been  treated  elsewhere,  rice  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  crop  raised  on  the  islands,  and  constitutes  the  staple  and  almost 
exclusive  food  of  the  natives,  as  indeed  of  most  of  the  uncounted  millioDS  of 
the  poor  people  of  the  entire  Orient,  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
demand. 

Rice  is  said  to  have  in  the  East  not  less  than  1,300  different  local  names,  and 
it  is  said  that  Bengal  alone  has  displayed  4,000  distinct  forms  of  rice,  which 
differ  as  to  color,  shape,  size,  etc.  In  the  Philippines  over  100  varieties  are 
cultivated.  These  are  divided  into  2  groups — the  highland  rice,  grown  where 
irrigation  can  not  be  used,  and  the  lowland,  that  depends  upon  irrigation.  The 
yield  from  seed  varies  from  40  to  100  grains  of  crop  to  1  seed,  a  fifty-fold  in- 
crease being  considered  a  good  average.  A  family  of  5  persons  will  consume 
about  250  pounds  of  rice  per  month,  being  used  in  almost  every  native  dish, 
and  takes  the  place  of  bread.  The  unhulled  rice  is  fed  to  horses,  cattle,  and 
fowls. 

The  condition  of  the  rice  industry  is  such  that  it  requires  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  government,  for,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  war,  the  loss  of  the  cani- 
bao,  and  the  primitive  and  laborious  methods  that  have  hitherto  been  employed, 
the  crop  has  not  been  sufllcient  to  meet  the  demand,  and  large  shipments  have 
been  made  from  China  in  order  to  feed  the  people.  The  deficit  for  the  year 
1902  amounted  in  value  to  something  like  4,000,000  pesos.  It  is  strange  that 
with  its  fertile  soil  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  t)0th  from  the  clonds 
and  from  streams,  the  islands  have  never  been  extensive  exporters  of  rice. 

The  agricultural  bureau  of  the  Philippines  has  made  close  Inquiry  Into  the 
methods  followed  by  native  planters,  and  has  endeavored  to  improve  the  situ- 
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ation  by  the  introduction  of  some  new  and  productive  varieties  of  seed  rice, 
but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  chiefly  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  followed.  The 
importance  of  this  staple  crop  is  such  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  bureau  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  various  methods  now  In  vogue  in  the 
Orient  in  rice  culture,  and  especially  of  the  methods  which  permit  French 
Tonquin  to  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  its  dense 
population  and  to  permit  an  annual  exportation  valued  at  $18,000,000  gold. 

Rice  growing  is  one  of  the  few  occupations  which  the  natives  pursue  with 
extreme  care,  though  the  crude  appliances  employed  do  not  permit  great  profits 
to  accrue  to  the  cultivator.  The  Philippines,  like  most  oriental  countries,  have 
pursued  the  policy  that  human  labor  is  cheaper  than  machinery,  and  therefore 
everything  is  done  by  hand.i  With  the  exception  of  land  cultivated  by  the 
Igorots,  but  one  crop  is  produced  in  a  year,  and  that  is  grown  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  land  is  allowed  to  remain  idle  during  the  dry  months  and  grows 
up  with  weeds,  Bermuda  grass,  etc.  When  the  rain  commences  the  water  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  paddies,  and  when  the  ground  becomes  thoroughly  satur- 
ated with  water  it  is  plowed,  carabaos  being  the  draft  animals  employed.  The 
plows  are  very  crude — being  little  more  than  a«  forked  stick  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  cast-iron  point.  The  first  plowing  simply  scratches  the  sod;  the 
second,  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  breaks  it  still  more,  though  there  is  no 
deep  plowing  or  turning  over  the  soil,  and  after  plowing  several  times  the  land 
is  harrowed  with  a  bamboo  harrow,  this  implement  being  constructed  of  the 
larger  basal  Joints  of  a  species  of  bamboo  which  has  numerous  stout  branches 
at  each  node,  these  branches  being  cut  off  10  or  12  inches  from  the  Joint  and 
the  several  pieces  of  bamboo  lashed  together  with  rattan. 

The  rice  is  first  propagated  in  specially  prepared  paddies  and  from  these  to 
the  paddies  in  which  it  is  to  be  grown,  a  few  young  plants  being  thrust  into  a 
hole  made  in  the  soil  and  the  earth  slightly  packed  around  the  plants,  which  are 
planted  a  foot  or  two  apart  each  way,  all  this  work  being  done  by  hand — im- 
agine an  American  farmer  transplanting  10  acres  of  sprouted  wheat  by  hand. 

All  the  work  of  harvesting  is  also  done  by  hand,  the  heads  being  gathered  one 
by  one,  and  when  tied  into  bundles  is  known  as  **  palay  " — that  is,  unhuUed. 
Much  rice  is  bought  and  sold  in  this  condition,  especially  in  towns  where  there 
are  large  rice  warehouses  and  rice-hulling  machinery.  Practically  all  the  rice 
for  local  use,  however,  is  hulled  by  hand  by  pounding  the  palay  in  great,  mor- 
tars, this  work  l)eing  mostly  done  by  the  women  of  the  household,  who  pound 
out  what  is  needed  for  food  day  by  day,  or,  at  most,  an  amount  that  will  last 
for  a  week  or  two.  In  and  about  Quiangan,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  the  Igorots,  by 
artificial  irrigation,  produce  two  crops  each  year,  their  rice  being  of  superior 
quality,  with  larger,  practically  awnless  heads  and  larger  grains  than  are  seen 
elsewhere.  The  locust  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  rice,  sometimes  destroying  an 
entire  crop,  causing  great  suffering  among  the  poor.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
agricultural  bureau  that  rice  cultivation  can  profitably  employ  modem  ma- 
chinery. The  soil  can  be  plowed,  the  grain  can  be  drilled,  and  the  crop  har- 
vested and  thrashed,  as  is  done  in  the  fertile  rice  districts  of  Louisiana,  where 
profitable  returns  are  secured  by  these  methods.  There  can  be  no  question  but 
that  through  the  object  lessons  constantly  given  by  the  government  farms  the 
condition  of  rice  culture  will  constantly  improve,  to  the  marked  l)enefit  of  the 
manner  of  life  among  the  people. 

Com. 

Com  is  a  cereal  which  sometimes  gives  abundant  crops,  its  fiour  making 
excellent  food,  and  the  Visayans  make  an  alcoholic  drink  from  the  grain,  which 
they  ^all  "  pangasi."  It  is  Indigenous  to  America,  whence  it  was  brought  by 
the  Spaniards.  TJie  natives  at  first  looked  upon  it  with  indifference,  until,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  loss  of  the  rice  crop,  they  l)ecame  accustomed  to  its 
use,  and  in  time  its  cultivation  became  quite  general  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago, especially  in  those  regions  where  the  soil  is  not  altogether  suitable  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice — as  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela. 

Sugar. 

.  The  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  generally  recog- 
nized. The  splendid  results  that  have  been  obtained  in  Hawaii  for  many  years 
have  focused  attention  upon  the  sugar  possibilities  of  the  Philippines.  In 
1900  the  islands  produced  all  the  sugar  required  for  domestic  consumption  and 
a  surplus  for  export  which  amounted  to  a  trifle  over  00,000  long  tons.    With  the 
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exception  of  hemp,  thle  industry  gives  employment  to  more  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture.  The  fact  that  the  area  devoted 
to  cane  has  been  reduced,  owing  to  vanishing  profits,  has  entailed  suffering  in 
the  rural  districts  that  has  extended  far  beyond  the  landed  proprietor  or  owner 
of  a  sugar  estate.  Abandoned  cane  fields  and  idle  mills  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago indicate  a  depression  of  such  magnitude  that  active  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  government  to  rehabilitate  the  Industry  and  make  it  shOw  a  balance  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  poor  state  of  production  in  which  the  archipelago  stands  with  relation  to 
other  countries  depends,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  deplorable  system  of 
cultivation.  In  the  Philippines  there  Is  scarcely  known,  much  less  employed,  a 
single  one  of  the  thousand  well-perfected  agricultural  machines,  the  use  of 
which  in  other  countries  Is  general.  For  this  reason  the  work  is  done  in  an 
imperfect  manner.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  system  of  agriculture,  properly  so- 
called,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  people  have  no  Idea  of  what  agriculture 
really  means.  The  carabao  is  used  to  haul  a  wooden  plow  (as  old  as  the  pic- 
tures on  the  temple  walls  of  Egypt)  through  the  ground.  The  plant  receives 
but  little  cultivation,  and  Is  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself  until  harvest  time, 
and  the  same  crude,  slipshod  methods  are  employed  in  extracting  and  crys- 
tallzing  the  juice  of  the  cane.  The  cane  Is  crushed  by  being  {mssed  through 
mills  or  cylinders  of  wood  or  stone,  with  Intermeshlng  teeth,  which  extract  only 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  juice,  which  is  collected  and  boiled  In  open  kettles,  a 
little  lime  being  added"  to  purify  it.  When  the  boiling  has  reached  a  certain 
point  It  is  passed  to  a  second  kettle,  where  the  boiling  Is  continued  until  It 
reaches  a  certain  stage,  recognized  by  those  who  are  considered  experts  In  the 
business.  It  Is  then  iwured  Into  conlcaL  molds,  which  are  placed  upright,  so 
that  the  molasses  may  drain  off.  These  molds  are  placed  over  small  jars,  where 
they  remain  until  the  sugar  is  formed,  It  being  then  free  from  molasses. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  Is  opportunity  for  vast  Improvement  in 
these  methods,  and  something  has  already  been  accomplished.  The  cane  grown 
has  been  confined  to  the  green  and  yellow  varieties  of  probable  Japanese  origin. 
These  canes,  though  rich  in  sucrose,  are  generally  small  and  insuflJclent  In  ton- 
nage yield  per  acre.  Furthermore,  whenever  there  Is  a  steady  decrease  In  size 
from  lack  of  proper  cultural  methods  the  deterioration  Is  accompanied  by  an 
increase  of  fiber,  which  represents  a  further  loss  at  the  mill.  The  many  useful 
striped,  rose,  and  purple  canes  that  have  contributed  to  bring  Hawaii  to  the 
fore  as  the  most  prolific  and  profitable  sugar  region  In  the  world  have  not  yet 
been  cultivated  In  the  Philippines.  Through  the  enterprise  of  Capt.  George  P. 
Ahem,  chief  of  the  forestry  bureau,  an  imi>ortatIon  of  Hawaiian  canes  has  been 
made,  and  by  the  rapid  propagation  and  further  Introduction  by  the  bureau  of 
agriculture  distributions  of  these  Improved  varieties  will  be  made  to  planters. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  tobacco,  there  is  no  staple  agricultural  crop 
where  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  plays  so  Important  a  part  as  It  does  In 
the  growing  of  sugar  cane.  It  Is  a  plant  that,  by  virtue  of  Its  great  size  and 
rapid  growth,  not  only  drains  heavily  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  its  shal- 
low root  system  and  restricted  area  for  each  plant  demands  that  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  be  such  as  to  facilitate  In  every  way  the  full  exercise  of 
the  root's  functions.  In  all  regions  and  In  all  sugar-producing  countries  a 
strong,  deep,  argillaceous  or  slightly  calcareous  soil  has  always  been  found  best 
suited  to  meet  these  requirements. 

In  the  sandy,  sedimentary,  alluvial  soils  along  the  seacoast,  or  in  rich  moun- 
tain valleys  heavily  charged  with  the  humus  in  which  the  cane  rejoices,  phe- 
nomenal crops  are  often  taken,  but  for  long-continued  cropping,  and  with  a 
minimum  of  restoratives  the  soils  first  mentioned  are  those  which  have  linger 
withstood  the  crucial  test  of  time.  Such  lands  as  these  abound  In  the  archi- 
pelago, and  often  extend  for  miles  along  the  lower  and  easily  cultivated  foot- 
hills, and  offer  a  more  Inviting  field  of  operation  than  many  of  the  apparently 
more  alluring  valley  lands  along  the  coast.  For  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
management  of  existing  sugar  plantations  and  the  Intelligent  establi^ment  of 
new  ones  the  Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture  has  published,  in  both  English 
and  Spanish,  a  primer  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cftne,  which  treats  In  a  simple, 
clear  manner  of  such  Important  subjects  as  soil  conditions  and  fertility,  prep- 
aration of  the  soil,  selection  of  seed  cane,  planting,  after  treatment,  harvesting 
of  the  crop,  management  of  the  stubble,  drainage,  Irrigation,  etc.  This  work. 
In  connection  with  the  Instruction  given  In  agricultural  schools  and  the  example 
of  proper  cultivation  as  demonstrated  on  the  government  farms,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  modern  machinery,  both  farm  and  manufacturing,  will  in  a  short 
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time  produce  a  marked  change  for  the  better  in  the  sugar  returns  from  the 
archipelago.  It  is  Impossible  to  state  how  much  land  is  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  cane  or  how  long  It  will  take  to  develop  the  Industry  before  the  Phil- 
ippines become  one  of  the  important  sources  from  which  to  draw  sugar.  How- 
ever, with  a  fiwil  and  climate  second  to  none,  a  reasonable  supply  of  labor,  and 
especially  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  lower  the  present  rate  of 
duty  upon  sugar  imported  from  the  Philippines,  the  development  of  the  industry 
will  be  constant,  if  not  rapid,  and  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  those  in- 
terested in  sugar  production. 

Under  the  present  government  means  have  been  provided  for  perfecting  and 
transferring  titles.  The  Philippine  Commission  has  enacted  legislation,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress,  by  which  government  land  to  the  amount  of  2,500 
acres  may  be  acquired  by  a  single  cori)oration,  and  it  is  thought  that  all  of 
these  influences  will  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sugar  industry.  Its 
growth,  however,  will,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be  so  gradual 
that  the  sugar  growers  of  the  United  States,  both  of  beet  and  cane,  need  have 
no  fears  of  competition  so  serious  as  to  endanger  their  business.  There  Is  an 
abundance  of  room  for  both,  for  It  will  be  many  years  before  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  can  be  raised  on  American  soil. 

Although  sorghum,  or  batad,  has  given  excellent  results  In  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere  when  cultivated  for  sugar  or  the  production  of  alcohol,  It  is 
used  in  the  Philippines  only  for  fodder. 

Tobacco. 

Tobacco  leaf,  cigars,  and  cigarettes  have  formed  a  considerable  item  In  the 
exports  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Until  the  year  1882  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment had  a  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  industry,  and  much  of  the  discontent  that 
existed  up  to  that  time  among,  the  natives  was  due  to  the  tobacco  monopoly 
laws  which  were  on  the  statute  books  and  the  vigorous  manner  in  which  the* 
officials  enforced  them.  The  natives  in  whose  provinces  where  tobacco  could 
be  produced  advantageously  were  compelled  to  plant  a  certain  amount  of  laud 
in  tobacco,  and  the  entire  product  of  the  Islands  was  required  to  be  delivered 
to  the  government  warehouses,  where  payment  was  made  at  prices  arbitrarily 
fixed  by  the  Spanish  Government  Each  unmarried  man  who  cultivated  tobacco 
was  required  to  set  out  4,000  plants  each  year,  and  each  married  man  was 
required  to  set  out  double  that  number.  There  were  government  inspectors 
who  supervised  the  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  of  the  crop,  and 
who  also  required  that  it  be  packed  In  a  certain  way  and  shipped  at  a  certain 
time  to  the  government  warehouse. 

The  natives  were  not  permitted  to  use  the  tobacco  which  they  grew.  Penal- 
ties were  provided  for  those  who  smoked  cigars  and  cigarettes,  and  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  native  engaged  in  tobacco  raising  to  be  put  in 
jail  for  smoking  a  few  leaves  which  he  had  raised  himself  and  which  he  had 
rolled  into  a  crude  cigar  or  made  into  a  cigarette.  The  price  paid  by  the 
government  for  tobacco  under  the  monopoly  was  about  one-half  what  Is  now 
paid.  During  a  good  portion  of  the  time  the  monopoly  was  in  force,  particularly 
the  latter  part,  payment  was  made  in  scrip,  rtnieemable  at  the  option  of  the 
government.  For  a  number  of  years  this  scrip  was  paid  out  with  a  fair 
degree  of  promptitude,  but  after  a  time  payment  was  deferred  for  so  long  a 
period  that  it  often  sold  for  one-third  of  Its  face  value. 

The  Injustice  worked  through  the  tobacco  monopoly  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
l>ecame  so  great,  and  the  natives  had  become  so  incensed  over  the  unjust  treat- 
ment accorded  them,  that  finally  the  Spanish  Government  was  conii)eIled  to 
abandon  the  monopoly,  which  was  done  by  royal  edict  in  December,  1882. 

The  tobacco  business  is  now  conducted  as  any  other  industry  in  the  islands, 
and  large  factories  have  been  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and  clga- 
rettea  This  Is  one  of  the  Important  industries  of  Manila,  which  practically 
controls  the  manufacture  and  export  of  tobacco,  and  many  people  are  thereby 
given  employment. 

From  Its  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  industry  the  Spanish  Government  derived 
a  revenue  which  for  several  years  amounted  to  about  $4,000,000  annually.  The 
number  of  officials  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  service  alone  exceeded  400. 
The  cutting  off  of  this  source  of  revenue  proved  so  serious  a  blow  to  the 
finances  of  the  islands  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  taxes  in  other 
ways.  License  fees  were  increased,  the  cedula,  or  head  tax,  was  made  heavier, 
and  an  export  tax  on  leaf  and  manufactured  tobacco  was  put  in  force. 
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The  cigars  manufactured  in  Manila  are  sold  at  a  Tery  low  price.  The  average 
price  lists  of  the  various  manufacturers  in  Manila  show  a  range  of  from  $10  to 
$75  silver  per  thousand.  The  ordinary  cigar  of  Manila,  of  fair  quality,  sells 
for  about  $4  silver  per  hundred,  or  less  than  2  c^ts  apiece  in  United  States 
money.  There  is  but  little  tobacno  and  few  cigars  shipped  from  the  Philippines 
to  the  United  States.  Freight  charges,  customs  dues,  and  internal-revenue 
taxes  so  increase  the  cost  that  they  can  not  compete  with  American-made  cigars. 
In  China,  Japan,  and  India,  Manila  cigars  are  used  almost  exclusively,  and 
there  is  a  constant  increase  in  the  export  of  both  leaf  and  manufactured 
tobacco.  Since  August  13,  1808,  the  date  of  American  occupation,  to  June  30, 
1902,  cigars  were  exported  to  the  following  countries  from  the  Philippines : 

Value. 

United   States $22, 453 

United  Kingdom 1,617.550 

China 855.753 

Hongkong 893,534 

Japan 107,543 

British  East  Indies 558;  848 

Australasia . 790, 900 

Smaller  amounts  were  also  exported  to  many  other  countries,  making  a  total 
value  of  $5309,759. 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  the  tobacco  industry  has  increased  in  all 
regions  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  the  product 
As  a  result  of  the  Habana  school  of  gathering,  curing,  and  manufacturing  the 
leaf,  the  product  has  become  popular  throughout  the  country.  A  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  fermentation  or  preparation  of  the  leaf  is  still  lacking,  or  perliaps 
this  work  is  carried  out  under  adverse  conditions,  so  that  the  leaf  has  not 
acquired  the  full  aroma  and  strength  of  the.  Habana  leaf,  but  the  differ^it 
processes  are  constantly  being  improved. 

When  the  Philippine  Commission  made  a  Journey  up  the  Cagayan  Valley,  in 
Luzon  (1901),  it  was  informed  that  practically  all  the  good  tobacco  lands  were 
under  cultivation,  and  among  the  natives  the  "  good  land  "  was  understood  to 
be  those  parts  fertilized  annually  by  the  overflow  of  the  river.  It  was  stated 
that  the  other  land  was  not  considered  first  class,  because  it  would  only  produce 
tobacco  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  enrichment,  the  subject  of  fertilizing 
never  having  received  any  attention  from  the  planters  of  that  region. 

The  qualities  which  determine  the  price  of  tobacco  are  combustibility, 
strength,  aroma,  fineness,  elasticity,  color,  and  uniformity.  Intelligent  and 
experienced  direction  by  practical  men,  with  scientific  aid  in  the  matter  of  seed 
selection,  instruction  in  cultivation,  curing,  and  marketing,  such  as  will  be 
furnished  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  will  enhance  the  quality  and  value  of 
Philippine  tobacco  until  it  will  become  second  to  none,  for  already  the  leaf  from 
the  provinces  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
Vuelta  Abajo  district  of  Cuba.  That  from  the  Vlsayan  Islands  Is  coarser,  more 
intense  In  color,  and  stronger  in  taste,  while  the  leaf  from  the  Province  of 
Xueva  Ecija  is  fine,  but  rather  bitter  in  flavor  and  yellow  in  color. 

Don  Rafael  Maramag,  the  president  of  Ilagan,  states,  in  the  Commission's 
report  for  1901,  that  the  tobacco  crop  for  the  current  year  was  very  good ;  that 
in  the  Province  of  Isabela  the  land  was  for  the  most  part  in  small  holdings  of 
from  1  to  1^  hectares,  and  that  a  hectare  of  tobacco  land  would  produce  in  an 
ordinary  season  about  60  bales  of  tobacco,  worth  $6.50  Mexican  per  bale,  of 
which  over  one-half  would  be  profit.  So  the  crop  Is  an  extremely  profitable  one, 
especially  for  families  with  small  holdings,  where  much  of  the  labor  can  be 
performed  by  the  women  and  younger  children  of  the  ^family.  Tobacco  growing 
on  a  large  scale  would  aflTord  opportunity  for  the  employment  of  much  im- 
proved and  labor-saving  machinery. 

Coffee. 

Coffee  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for  more  than  a  century. 
It  was  first  planted  in  the  Province  of  Batangas,  and  the  same  sad  story  of 
neglect  and  deterioration  that  has  been  told  as  to  other  products  of  the  islands 
is  repeated  in  the  history  of  coffee  culture.  This  crop  has  suffered  from  lack  of 
proper  transportation  facilities,  for  competition  in  all  crops  is  now  so  active  that 
none  of  them  can  overcome  the  handicap  of  high  freight  charges,  and  every 
neglected  field  is  a  silent  argument  for  better  roads  and  harbors.    For  many 
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years  bat  little  attention  lias  been  paid  to  coffee  growing,  notwithstanding  the 
t&ct  that  the  neighboring  island  of  Java  became  wealthy  through  coffee  and  set 
the  standard  of  excellence  for  the  world. 

The  remarkable  extension  of  coffee  planting  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Tor- 
rid Zone  has  so  increased  the  supply  that  only  the  better  qualities  cah  com- 
mand remunerative  prices,  and  this  f^ct  lends  hope  to  the  future  development 
of  this  Industry  in  the  Philippines,  for  its  berry  compares  favorably  with  that 
of  Java  or  Martinique,  and  there  are  certain  favored  localities  which  produce 
coffee  which,  according  to  the  judgmait  of  experts,  can  be  compared  only  to 
Mocha. 

The  red  fertile  lands  of  the  mountain  sides,  resembling  the  best  coffee  lands 
of  Porto  Rico,  with  a  porous  subsoil,  where  the  rainfall  is  abundant  and  regu- 
lar, with  an  ideal  climate  for  the  coffee  tree,  is  an  alluring  prospect.  Until 
a  few  years  ago  this  was  an  important  industry  In  various  parts  of  Luzon 
and  other  islands  of  the  groups.  In  1801  an  insect  made  its  appearance  in  the 
coffee  plantations  which  destroyed  the  trees,  and  practically  all  of  the  big 
coffee  plantations  have  now  been  abandoned.  When  the  industry  was  flour- 
ishing over  $4,000,000  wortlwwas  exported  in  a  single  year,  while  since  the 
date  of  American  occupation^o  June  30,  1002,  but  $28,t02  worth  found  its  way 
to  foreign  markets.  There  is  no  question  that  with  scientific  attention  directed 
to  the  matter,  means  would  be  found  to  overcome  the  ravages  of  this  insect 
and  enable  trees*  to  grow  and  render  tribute  to  the  wealth  of  the  islands. 

As  coffee  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tropical  commodities  imported 
into  the  United  States,  which  under.no  possible  condition  can  be  raised  in  any 
of  the  States,  it  would  seem  to  be  good  policy  to  direct  legislation  so  that  the 
market  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  market  where  its  insular  possessions 
could  dispose  of  their  surplus  products.  In  1002  there  were  imported  into  the 
United  States  1,000,636,832  pounds  of  coffee,  valued  at  $70,010,257.31,  all  of 
which  was  entered  free  of  duty.  It  has  been  urged  in  the  Ck>ngress  of  the 
United  States  that  a  duty  be  placed  on  coffee  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  allow  it  to  enter  free  from  the  insular  possessions.  Under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  such  a  policy,  applied  not  to  coffee  alone  but  to  rubber,  hemp,  sisal 
grass,  gutta-percha,  copra,  cacao,  dyewoods,  etc.,  and  other  products  of  the 
field  and  forest,  of  which  the  United  States  Imports  annually  to  the  value  of 
from  $150,000,000  to  $200,000,000,  and  all  of  which  is  now  on  the  free  list, 
Philippine  agriculture  would  be  revolutionized  and  the  islands  enabled  to  rival 
Java  in  the  wealth  of  the  their  products.    * 

An  especially  fine  coffee  is  grown  on  the  mountain  'regions  of  Benguet  and 
Bontoc  and  in  the  Province  of  Lepanto.  The  trees  yield  heavy  crops,  and  un- 
hulled  coffee  sells  readily  in  Manila  at  $35  Mexican  per  cavan,  for  local  con- 
sumption or  for  shipment  to  Spain,  where  the  Philippine  berry  is  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  coffee  comes  into  bearing  in  Benguet  in  three  years,  and  there  Is 
no  region  in  the  United  States  which  has  a  more  healthful  or  delightful  climate 
than  is  afforded  by  the  Benguet  highlands,  where  a  white  man  can  perform 
heavy  field  labor  without  excessive  fatigue  or  injury  to  health. 

Coffee  can  be  grown  on  most  of  the  Islands  where  there  are  timbered  gulches 
or  ravines  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet.  The  machinery  required  for 
the  proper  marketing  of  coffee  is  so  simple  and  cheap  that  it  figures  very  little 
in  the  expense,  and  even  the  poor  natives  could  raise  and.  market  coffee  with 
but  little  Instruction. 

There  are  few  sights  more  beautiful  than  a  well-conducted  coffee  plantation 
In  full  bloom.  Neither  the  blush  of  the  apple  blossom,  the  snowy  plum,  nor  the 
pink  of  the  peach  can  compare  with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  coffee  tree, 
where  nature  has  excelled  herself  in  combining  those  rare  qualities  which 
delight  the  eye,  tickle  the  palate,  and  render  good  return  for  the  labor  and 
capital  Invested. 

Cacao. 

The  cacao  grown  in  the  Philippines  is  of  such  excell^t  quality  that  there  is 
keen  rivalry  among  buyers  to  procure  it  at  even  an  advance  of  quite  50  per  cent 
over  the  price  of  the  export  grades  of  the  Java  bean,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  local  grower  to  "  process  "  or  cure  the  product  in 
any  way.  In  parts  of  Mindanao  and  Negros,  despite  ill  treatm^it  or  no  treat- 
ment at  all,  the  plant  exhibits  a  luxuriance  of  growth  and  wealth  of  productive- 
ness that  demonstrates  its  entire  fitness  to  be  considered  a  most  valuable  crop 
in  those  regions. 
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The  importance  of  cacao  growing  in  the  Philippines  can  liardly  be  overeetl- 
mated,  as  recent  statistics  place  the  world's  demand  for  cacao  (exclusive  of 
local  consumption)  at  200,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  more  than  $30,000,000  gold. 
There  is  little  danger  of  overproduction  and  consequent  low  prices  for  maxiy 
years  to  come.  So  far  as  known,  the  areas  where  cacao  prospers  in  the  great 
equatorial  zone  are  small,  and  the  opening  and  development  of  suitable  regions 
has  altogether  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Cacao  is  cultivated  in  a  small  way  nearly  everywhere  in  the  archipelago.  It 
is  grown  in  several  provinces  in  Luzon,  in  Mindanao,  Jolo,  Basilan,  Panay, 
Negros,  Cebu,  Bohol,  and  Masbate,  and  its  presence  can  be  reasonably  predicted 
upon  all  the  larger  islands  anywhere  under  an  elevation  of  3,500  feet.  In  most 
cacao-producing  countries  its  cultivation  has  long  since  passed  the  experim^ital 
stage,  and  the  practices  that  govern  the  managem^it  of  a  well-ordered  cacao 
plantation  are  as  clearly  defined  as  are  those  of  an  orange  grove  in  Florida  or  a 
vineyard  in  California. 

In  widely  scattered  localities  the  close  observer  will  find  in  the  Philippines 
many  young  trees  that  in  vigor,  color,  and  general  health'  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  with  due  precaution  and  close  oversight  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  growing  of  cacao  may  not  become  one  of  the  most  profitable  horticultural 
enterprises  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  planters  in  the  Philippines.  The 
cacao  loves  to  **  steam  and  swelter  in  its  own  atmosphere,*'  and  a  bulletin  has 
been  issued  by  the  agricultural  bureau  of  the  Philippines  ^ving  instructions 
as  to  how  to  select  the  locations  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the 
soil,  drainage,  and  general  attention  required. 

The  cacao,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  may  be  planted  very  closely,  for 
it  rejoices  in  a  close,  moisture-laden  atmosphere,  and  thus  permits  a  closer 
planting  than  would  be  admissible  with  any  other  orchard  crop. 

There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  cacao  in  general  cultivation,  which  may  be 
referred  to  three  general  types — the  criollo,  forastero,  and  calabaclllo.  The 
criollo  is  undoubtedly  the  finest .  variety  for  general  use.  On  breaking  it  is 
found  to  be  whitish  or  yellowish  white,  while  the  seeds  of  those  plants  in  which 
the  forastero  or  calabacillo  blood  predominates  are  reddish,  while  the  forastero 
is  almost  violet  in  color.  For  flavor,  freedom  from  bitterness,  facility  in 
curing,  and  high  commercial  value  the  criollo  is  everywhere  conceded  to  be 
the  best.  The  others,  however,  yield  better,  are  more  vigorous,  and  not  so 
liable  to  disease. 

The  bulletin  describes  the  method  of  planting,  cultivation,  pruning,  and  har- 
vesting the  crop.  Attehtion  is  also  given  to  the  enemies  and  diseases  of  the 
cacao,  and  among  the  former  are  mentioned  monkeys,  rats  and  parrots.  The 
estimated  cost  and  revenues  derived  from  a  cacao  plantation  are  giv^i 
for  a  series  of  years,  and  the  bulletin  concludes  with  the  statement  that 
"  the  difference  between  good  returns  and  enormous  profits  arising  from  cacao 
growing  in  the  Philippines  will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  knowledge, 
experience,  and  energy  that  the  planter  is  capable  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the 
cultivation  in  question." 

Chicle. 

The  extraordinary  demand  that  has  sprung  up  within  a  few  years  for  gum 
chicle  has  added  another  article  to  the  long  list  that  is  being  supplied  by  the 
Tropics.  The  consumption  of  chicle  has  become  so  great  that  the  propriety  of 
calling  it  a  minor  product  may  well  be  questioned.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
the  fine  chewing  gums  in  the  market,  and  practically  all  the  gum  raised  is 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  used  by  the  American  Chicle  Ck>mpany,  which 
combines  it  with  starch,  sugar,  and  fiavors,  and  in  this  form  it  finds  its  way 
around  the  world  and  to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  victims  to  the  harmless 
but  unlovely  gum-chewing  habit. 

The  tree  that  produces  gum  chicle  Is  Achras  sapota,  which  also  produces  a 
fruit  prized  in  many  Philippine  gardens,  known  as  "  chico."  It  is  grown  largely 
for  its  fruit,  and  the  natives  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  far  greater  money 
value  of  its  abundant  milky  sap  or  latex.  The  tapping  of  the  tree,  the  collect- 
ing of  its  elastic  sap,  and  the  preparation  of  the  gum  Involve  none  of  the  com- 
plicated processes  required  for  the  coagulation  of  rubber  and  are  extremely 
simple.  It  is  estimated  that  3  or  4  pounds  of  gum  can  be  withdrawn  from  a 
full-grown  tree  without  injury,  provided  the  tappings  be  conducted  between 
January  and  July. 

Multiplications  by  seeds  or  cuttings  is  tedious  and,  except  in  skilled  hands, 
'^rtain ;  but  Filipino  gardeners  employ  a  system  of  marcottage  that  is  worthy 
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Of  a  brief  descriptiQii.  ^The  process  is  to  split  in  halves  a  single  short  Johit  of 
bamboo  and  then  encircle  a  branch  or  limb  of  the  tree  with  the  two  halves 
and  then  tie  them  together  with  rattan.  This  makes  a  cylinder  around  the 
stem,  and  the  bamboo  being  cut  at  a  joint  is  practically  closed  at  the  lower 
end.  Before  placing  the  tube,  the  leaves  are  stripped  from  that  portion  of  the 
tree  where  it  is  to  be  tied  and  the  bark  of  the  branch  slightly  nicked  with  a 
knife. 

The  tube  is  then  filled  with  fine,  light  soil.  In  a  few  months  the  tube  will  be 
full  of  roots  and  the  branch,  cut  off  below,  is  ready  to  set  out,  and  is  a  young 
tree  of  a  size  and  vigor  that  could  not  be  expected  in  less  than  two  or  three 
years  from  seed. 

This  undeveloped  industry  promises  to  become  important  in  the  Philippines, 
and  as  gum  chicle  is  on  the  free  list  of  the  United  States  tariff,  it  could  be  made 
to  be  a  source  of  handsome  profit  to  the  grower. 

Stook-raiting  and  grazing  lands. 

Stock  raising  in  the  Philippines,  like  the  sapie  industry  in  Cuba,  must  be 
built  up  anew,  as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  war,  to  which  In  the  former  place 
must  be  added  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  rinderpest,  which  carried  off  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  cattle  of  the  Islands.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  one 
writer  stated  that  he  saw  h^tls  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  droves  of  sheep, 
goats,  and  pigs  everywhere.  General  Otis  also  in  his  report  speaks  of  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  that  some  localities  are  distinctively  cattle-ralslng  districts. 
Fine  grazing  lands  are  to  be  found  in  eastern  Pangasinan,  northern  Nueva 
Ecija,  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Isabela  and  Cagayan,  and  probably  in  other  provinces 
of  Luzon,  and  certainly  other  Islands.  In  the  three  provinces  first  named  are 
rolling  uplands,  and  in  the  latter  broad,  level  prairie  lands,  although  as  far  as 
abundance  and  quality  of  the  grasses  are  concerned  there  is  apparently  no  dif- 
fer^ice — the  same  species  growing  both  on  the  prairies  and  hills.  These 
grasses  consist  of  one  or  two  species  of  Panicum  and  Eragroatis,  and  many  rep- 
resentatives of  several  genera  of  the  AndropogonWy  all  fine-stemmed,  fine- 
leaved  grasses,  which  in  the  United  States  would  be  popularly  known  as 
** bunch"  grasses,  as  they  grow  in  small  tufts,  not  being  truly  turf  forming; 
yet  there  is  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  prev^it  gullying  or  washing,  notwith- 
standing the  heavy  tropical  rains  to  which  the  region  is  subject.  Near  the 
streams  and  in  the  river  valleys,  about  rice  paddles,  etc.,  Bermuda  grass  is 
abundant,  and  near  the  coast  Korean  lawn  grass  is  found  everywhere. 

The  grazing  lands  tn  eastern  Pangasinan,  northern  Nueva  Ekrija,  and  through- 
out Nueva  Vizcaya  are  characterized  by  their  hilly,  rolling  character,  the 
ravines  and  small  valleys,  tops  of  the  higher  hills,  and  surrounding  mountains 
being  densely  forested.  In  every  small  valley  one  finds  streams  of  clear,  pure 
water,  it  being  impossible  to  travel  more  than  3  or  4  miles  In  any  direction 
without  finding  good  water.  Hence,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  Is  an  abun- 
dance of  feed,  water,  and  shelter — the  requisites  for  an  Ideal  cattle  country — 
and  especially  to  be  noted  here  are  the  topographical  features  of  the  country, 
which.  In  case  of  epidemics  of  rinderpest,  are  of  especial  value,  as  in  these  val- 
leys whole  herds  of  cattle  can  be  isolated  and,  with  a  little  care  and  watchful- 
ness, guarded  for  months  against  infection  by  contact  or  through  the  water 
supply. 

The  water  supply  is  especially  to  be  noted,  as  In  the  numerous  mountain 
streams  the  water  is  perfectly  pure  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  except  immedi- 
ately following  a  heavy  rain.  These  streams  during  the  rainy  seasons,  like  the 
great  rivers,  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  rise  and  fall,  and  from  a  quiet  bab- 
bling brook  one  may  change  In  a  few  minutes  into  a  raging  mountain  torrent; 
yet  where  the  mountains  are  heavily  timbered  the  rise  and  fall  are  more  gradual 
and  do  not  go  to  extremes. 

The  grazing  lands  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan  differ  from  the  above  In  being 
almost  perfectly  level,  or  but  gently  rolling,  tj'plcal  prairie  lands,  extending 
almost  as  far  as  one  can  see  In  all  directions,  limited  by  the  coast  range  on  the 
cast  and  the  great  central  range  on  the  west,  and  extending  from  some  distance 
south  of  Cord6n  north  to  the  coast  The  same  species  of  grasses  are  found 
here  as  in  the  ranges  of  Nueva  EclJa  and  Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  are  about  the  same.  This  great  valley  consists  of  open  country  with 
isolated  trees,  or  sometimes  small  groves,  with  more  or  less  forest  land  along 
the  streams.  The  country  Is  well  watered  by  the  numerous  tributaries  to  the 
Cagay&n  ItiYer.    In  this  valley  the  unbroken  ranges  are  far  more  extensive 
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than  in  the  mouiitain  regions,  but  at  the  same  time  in  case  of  an  epidemic  of 
rinderpest  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  of  isolation  as  a  means  of  protec- 
tion against  the  disease. 

Cattle  raising  for  the  home  market  should  be  a  very  profitable  undertaking 
in  northern  Luz6n,  if  one  can  Judge  by  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  meat  In 
Manila,  and  the  fact  that  practically  all  the  meat  consumed  is  shipped  in  on  the 
hoof  from  Singapore  or  as  refrigerated  meat  from  Australia  and  the  United 
States.  Certanly  the  conditions  in  LuzOn  are  ideal  for  this  industry,  and  the 
grazing  lands  of  the  island  can  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world  and  c^*- 
tainly  not  equaled  by  90  per  cent  of  the  grazing  lands  in  the  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  acres  in  these  open  ranges  in  some  sections  would  produce  a 
great  abundance  of  native  hay,  and  once  the  question  of  transportation  is  solved 
the  Manila  market  could  be  cheaply  and  easily  supplied  with  thousands  of  tons 
of  it,  as  in  many  sections  under  natural  conditions  there  would  be  a  heavy  yield 
of  a  fine  quality  of  hay  per  acre,  the  natural  lay  and  condition  of  the  land  being 
such  that  cutting  and  harvesting  could  be  done  by  machine.  At  present. thou- 
sands of  tons  of  hay  needed  in  these  islands  for  the  support  of  native  ponies, 
and  especially  for  United  States  army  horses  and  mules,  are  imported  from  the  • 
United  States  and  Australia. 

Under  the  name  of  "  zacate  "  are  included  several  species  of  grass  which  pro- 
duce the  forage  of  the  live  stock,  especially  horses.  The  chief  ones  of  these 
l)elong  to  the  genus  Leersia,  The  zacate  fields  are  objects  of  much  care  on  the 
part  of  the  native  farmers,  especially  if  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  as  the 
returns  are  excellent,  and  the  grass  may  be  cut  several  times  a  year.  The 
cogon  grass  (Saccharum  species)  reaches  a  height  of  2  meters  or  more,  forming 
a  dense  Jungle  almost  impossible  to  traverse.  The  natives,  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  fodder,  are  accustomed  to  set  fire  to  these  grass  fields  in  the  dry 
season  and  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain  the  young  shoots,  which  are  much 
relished  by  the  cattle.  In  regions  where  the  nipa  does  not  grow,  cogon  is  em- 
ployed for  thatching  houses. 

The  native  horses  are  small  but  very  strong,  resembling  those  of  Java,  and 
endure  a  great  deal  of  hard  treatment  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  or 
blood,  and  no  doubt  much  could  be  done  in  this  direction  by  importing  from 
other  lands  such  animals  as  seem  best  adapted  to  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the 
Philippines.  The  ever  present  and  indis[)ensabie  caralmo  is  also  susceptible  of 
improvement,  and  breeding  animals  have  been  imported  by  the  government  for 
this  purpose.  Hogs  are  also  raised,  or  rather  allowed  to  propagate,  ^in  the  same 
careless,  slipshod  manner  that  characterizes  all  other  insular  industries. 

Essential  oils. 

Among  the  other  products  of  economic  value  in  the  Philippines  are  a  number 
of  essential  oils,  but  the  most  important  is  that  produced  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  ilang-ilang  tree.  It  is  botanically  known  as  Gananga  odorata  (Hook)  and 
belongs  to  the  custard-apple  family.  It  grows  both  in  a  wild  state  and  under 
cultivation,  bearing  leaves  about  21  Inches  wide  by  6  inches  long,  and  yellow 
blossoms  some  3  inches  long  and  of  extraordinary  fragrance,  from  which  is 
distilled  the  attar  of  ilang-ilang. 

The  attar  of  roses,  the  famed  essential  oil  of  the  Damask  rose  of  the  Balkans, 
finds  a  competitor  in  this  Philippine  product,  considered  by  some  as  its  equal 
in  perfume,  gives  a  greater  yield  of  essence,  and  is  therefore  a  less  expensive 
basic  element  for  the  perfumer.  The  ilang-ilang,  while  indigenous  to  many 
parts  of  tropical  Asia,  grows  best  in  the  Philippines,  where  it  is  a  favorite  with 
the  natives.  The  tree  is  common  to  many  localities  south  of  Manila,  being  found 
chiefly  in  the  well-i)opulated  Islands  and  provinces,  and  it  Is  said  that  it  thrives 
best  near  human  habitations.  It  is  proimgated  in  plantation  by  seeds  or  cuttings 
placed  about  20  feet  apart  in  each  direction,  and  grows  rapidly  in  almost  any 
kind  of  soil.  The  flowers  appear  In  the  third  year,  and  when  the  tree  Is  8  years 
old  it  will  yield  as  high  as  100  pounds  of  blossom.  It  blossoms  every  month, 
but  the  best  period  is  from  July  to  December. 

The  process  of  converting  the  long  yellow  petals  Into  essence  is  by  the  simplest 
form  of  distillation,  no  chemicals  being  required.  The  oil  vaporizes  In  a  closed 
boiler  at  a  temperature  of  220**  F.  The  first  quality  must  be  clear  as  distilled 
water  and  of  course  fragrant,  while  the  second  grade  is  somewhat  yellow  and 
smoky.  The  oil  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  a  glass  separator,  filtered  through 
talcum,  and  is  then  ready  for  market.  About  75  pounds  of  flowers  will  yield 
one  pound  of  oil.    The  fiowers  are  worth  from  8  to  15  cents  gold  per  pound,  and 
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it  costs  about  $4  to  manufacture.  It  is  practically  without  competition  in  the 
markets  of  western  nations  and  readily  sells  at  from  $40  to  $55  per  pound,  the 
supply  being  unequal  to  the  demand.  The  perfumes  of  Europe  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  those  of  the  United  States,  make  it  the  basis  of  some  of  their  most 
expensive  extracts.  There  are  flowering  groves  in  many  parts  of  southern 
Luz6n  and  the  Visayan  Islands,  and  the  tree  abounds  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila. 

Among  the  oil-producing  plants  of  the  archipelago  the  cocoanut  easily  holds 
the  first  place,  as  its  various  products  satisfy  so  many  industrial,  economic, 
and  medicinal  wants.  It  belongs  to  the  palm  family  and  many  varieties  are 
found  in  the  Philippines,  especially  in  the  Visayan  Islands,  where  they  have 
local  names.  An  analysis  of  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut,  according  to  Buchlver, 
is  as  follows.  Water,  31.8  cent ;  stearin  and  olein,  47  per  cent ;  albumen,  sul- 
phate of  calcium  and  sulphur,  4.3  per  cent ;  potassium  and  other  salts,  11  per 
cent;  insoluble  woody  fiber,  8.6  per  cent.  The  nuts  are  collected  every  four 
months,  and  transported,  if  possible,  by  water,  when  rafts  are  made  of  the  nuts 
themselves,  having  simply  a  netting  around  them  to  keep  them  from  separating, 
the  owner  riding  on  top. 

Benne  seed  {Seaamum  indicum  L.)  has  been  known  in  the  Orient  from  the 
most  remote  times  and  is  to-day  cultivated  in  till  tropical  countries.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant  contain  as  much  as  53  per  cent  of  fixed  oil,  which  is  somewhat 
similar  to  olive  oil  and  is  often  mixed  with  the  latter  to  adulterate  it  It  has 
a  sweet  taste,  although  more  insipid  than  olive  oil,  and  becomes  rancid  very 
slowly.  In  Egypt,  Japan,  and  other  countries  it  is  used  in  cooking  in  place  of 
lard  or  olive  oil.  It  is  excellent  for  making  soap,  and  is  also  employed  as  a  cos- 
metic and  in  the  preparation  of  medicinal  emulsions.  The  residue  left  after 
the  extraction  of  the  oil  is  used  as  a  fertilizer,  and  is  also  an  excellent  food  for 
fattening  cattle.  Of  that  cultivated  in  the  archipelago  but  a  small  quantity  is 
exported. 

Lumbang  {Aleuritea  triloba  Bl.)  is  cultivated  for  the  oil,  which  is  extracted 
from  its  seeds.  This  oil  is  of  good  quality,  is  used  for  illuminating  purposes 
and  for  calking  ships,  and  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  linseed  oil  in  the  prep- 
aration of  pigments.  It  is  exported  to  China.  The  castor-oil  bean  {Ricinua 
communis  L.)  is  grown  in  the  Philippines,  and  its  seeds  produce  about  40  per 
cent  of  their  weight  in  oil,  which  is  used  as  medicine.  A  reddish  oil,  very  use- 
ful for  illuminating,  is  also  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  a  tree  {Jatropha  curcas) 
and  which  bears  different  names  in  different  parts  of  the  archipelago. 

The  peanut  is  a  native  of  Lower  Guinea,  from  whence  it  was  carried  to 
Brazil,  and  is  now  cultivated  in  all  America,  the  southern  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Oceania.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  ciiltivated  on  a  small  scale,  but 
chiefly  as  forage  for  cattle.  If  the  cultivation,  however,  is  carefully  conducted, 
the  seed  will  yield  half  its  weight  in  an  oil,  which  the  natives  often  mix  with 
cacao  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate. 

The  nutmeg  grows  without  cultivation  in  Cebfl  and  in  the  Province  of  Laguna, 
and  under  culture  will  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  islands.  In  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  has  received  the  greatest  attention, 
the  plant  or  tree  attains  to  a  height  of  40  feet  The  trunk  is  covered  with  a 
thin,  dark  bark,  slightly  mottled  in  appearance,  and  when  cut  exudes  a  red 
Juice  which  coagulates  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  fruit  in  size 
resembles  a  small  peach,  having  a  thick  husk  and  a  hard  pit  about  the  size  of  an 
almond  within  which  the  nutmeg  is  formed.  This  is  enveloped  in  an  aromatic 
skin  or  membrane  known  to  commerce  as  mace.  From  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
the  tree,  which  are  aromatic,  the  natives  make  a  preserve  which  is  noted  for 
its  fragrance. 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  also  native  to  the  Philippines,  being  found  in  abundance 
In  Mindanao.  In  Zamboanga,  Caraga,  and  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Mlsamis 
varieties  of  cinnamon  of  stronger  taste  and  fragrance  than  that  of  Ceylon  are 
found,  although  It  contains  a  bitter  element  which  depreciates  its  value,  but 
this  might  be  eliminated  by  cultivation.  The  cinnamon  of  commerce  is  the 
outer  bark  which  has  been  stripped  from  the  young  branches.  Pepper  also  Is 
produced  in  many  parts  of  the  archipelago,  but  little  is  exported,  as  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid  to  it  to  enable  the  Philippine  product  to  compete 
with  that  raised  in  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies. 

Indigo  and  other  dye  plants. 

Among  the  dye-producing  plants,  indigo,  a  native  of  India,  holds  an  important 
place.  The  Juice  extracted  from  its  leaves  and  young  stalks  furnishes  the  well- 
known  dye  so  much  used  in  the  industries.    Indigo  is  produced  in  Bata&n, 
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Batang&s,  BulacAn,  Laguna,  Pangasin&n,  Pampanga,  Zambales,  and  Ilocoe 
Norte  and  Sur.  The  plant  has  small,  slender,  round  leaves,  whose  tips  are 
colored,  and  produces  little,  slender  pods  full  of  seeds.  Although  the  plant 
grows  in  temperate  climates,  two  or  three  crops  a  year  may  be  obtained  in 
warm,  moist  regions  as  against  one  in  temperate  zones.  The  most  suitable 
ground  for  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  is  tliat  having  light,  deep  soil,  as  the 
roots  of  the  plant  ramify  but  little,  the  central  long  root  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  soil.  The  land  should  be  free  from  trees,  so  that  the  sun*s  rays  are 
not  obstructed,  for  under  such  conditions  the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  young 
stems  is  more  abundant  As  the  coloring  matter  is  extracted  principally  from 
the  leaves,  these  should  be  collected  as  soon  as  they  afe  completely  formed  and 
before  the  fruit  appears.  The  indigo  in  the  leaves  is  without  color  and  in  solu- 
tion. When  the  Juice  is  extracted  from  the  plant  it  is  yellowish  in  color,  but 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air  it  changes  successively  to  yellowish  green,  green, 
greenish  blue,  and  finally  becoming  Insoluble,  it  falls  as  a  blue  precipitate  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  about  thirty  hours  after  the  extraction  of  the  Juice. 

The  sappan  also  furnishes  from  its  woody  trunk  a  coloring  matter  similar  to 
campeachy  or  logwood,  which  is  employed  in  dyeing  cotton  or  wool.  It  is  very 
abundant  in  the  forests  of  the-  Philippines,  and  some  excellent  varieties  are 
found  which  produce  a  color  more  highly  valued  than  that  of  the  Brazil  woods. 
It  is  an  important  article  of  export  to  China  and  England,  the  former  country 
using  it  in  dyeing  silks,  damask,  and  other  fabrics  woven  in  China. 

The  safflower,  or  lazar,  is  a  plant  of  the  family  CompoHtce,  called  also 
''bastard  saflfron,"  and  in  the  Philippines  **biri."  It  is  valued  and  cultivated 
for  its  stamens,  which  contain  three  principal  coloring  matters — two  yellow, 
soluble  in  water,  and  of  little  value,  and  the  third  red,  soluble  in  alkalis  and  of 
greater  importance.    It  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  saffron. 

The  natives  extract  dyes  from  various  other  species  of  wood.  From  the  tmrk 
of  the  tree  called  **  bagalibas  "  a  dye  is  obtained,  which  will  give  cloth  a  fine 
tawny  color.  The  prepared  bark  of  the  tree  called  "dayagao"  makes  a  fine 
mordant,  which  imparts  a  luster  and  great  stability  to  cloth  dyed  black,  yellow, 
or  red.  Belolo,  dugna,  and  hagur  are  much  used  by  fishermen  for  dyeing  and 
strengthening  their  nets,  which  take  on  a  dark-brown  color,  and  are  rendered 
less  susceptible  to  rotting. 

Mongo. 

Leguminous  plants  are  of  but  little  importance  in  the  Philippines.  One 
exception  is  the  commonly  cultivated  mongo  {Phascolus  mungo  Linn.),  smaller 
than  the  lentil,  but  of  the  same  flavor,  which  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  it 
being  the  principal  food  of  many  towns.  The  butingui  is  the  true  kidney  l)ean, 
and  is  found  In  considerable  variety  in  Philippine  gardens.  The  zabache  is 
also  highly  prized,  and  the  sltao  produces  a  vegetable  about  a  foot  long.  The 
patani  and  the  frljol  from  Abra  are  also  appreciated  and  cultivated. 

Sweet  potato. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  sweet  i30tato  (/pow«ra  hata<is  K)  has  been  much 
discussed,  it  is  believed  to  have  come  from  Mexico,  and  this  tuber  is  greatly 
favored  by  the  mountain  races  of  the  Islands,  which  seems  to  indicate  the 
antiquity  of  its  introduction.  The  plant  grows  in  five  or  six  months,  extending 
its  shoots  in  all  directions,  completely  covering  the  soli  with  tts  abundant 
leaves,  which  are  also  edible.  Where  the  ground  Is  given  over  to  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  this  plant,  it  is  allowed  to  take  root  In  all  directions,  and  as  tho 
roots  extend  and  grow  the  tubers  continually,  they  may  be  dug  up  for  use  at 
any  time.  The  potato  (Solanum  tuberosum  L.)  has  not  done  well  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  is  only  cultivated  with  success  in  certain  elevated  localities  such  as 
Benguet. 

Cassava. 

The  cassava  Is  a  native  of  tropical  countries,  whose  roots  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  starchy  fecula  known  as  tapioca,  whose  good  qualities  are  well 
known.  In  the  Antilles,  where  It  Is  known  as  yucca,  It  Is  cultivated  with  great 
care.  The  yucca  or  camotlug  cahoy,  as  It  is  called  in  the  Philippines,  grows 
well  in  both  temperate  and  hot  regions. 

The  plant  is  multiplied  by  means  of  buds  growing  from  the  knots  on  the 
woody  trunk.    The  roots  attain  a  considerable  size,  and  while  they  are  still 
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fresli  they  contain  a  milky  juice  which  is  poisonous,  but  this  disappears  upon 
boiling  or  upon  exposure  to  the  air  for  twenty-four  hours,  leaving  the  residue 
of  the  milky  juice  quite  inoffensive. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  root  as  food  It  is  necessary  to  grate  it,  wash  it,  and 
subject  it  to  a  considerable  pressure  to  express  the  juice,  and  the  material 
remaining  after  these  operations  is  the  flour,  or  tapioca. 

Arrowroot. 

Arrowroot,  known  in  the  Philippines  as  tagbac-tagbac,  is  aldo  a  producer  of 
starchy  fecula,  sometimes  called  sago.  It  is  an  herbaceous  plant  growing  about 
1  meter  in  height,  having  lanceolate  leaves  about  15  centimeters  In  length, 
similar  to  those  of  the  banana  plant.  The  part  of  the  stalk  underground  grad- 
ually diminishes  in  size,  to  the  point  of  insertion,  into  a  long,  herizontal,  fleshy, 
white  tuber,  which  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  fecula. 

Bnri. 

The  burl  (Corypha  umhraculifera  L.)  is  celebrated  all  over  the  archipelago, 
giving  name  to  the  island  of  Burias,  where  it  Is  abundant.  It  belongs  to  the 
palm  family,  growing  to  a  considerable  height,  is  tery  beautiful,  the  trunk 
being  adorned  with  an  extended  bunch  of  leaves  that  are  green  in  color,  though 
the  young  ones  are  white.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  all  parts,  the  natives 
never  planting  or  cultivating.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  and  extend  from  a 
single  base  in  the  form'  of  a  fan.  It  does  not  produce  fruit  until  many  years 
old  and,  like  the  century  plant,  after  fruiting  shrivels  and  dies.  The  fruit 
ijrows  in  bunches  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  Is  not  edible.  To  obtain  the 
starch,  the  tree  is  cut  down  at  the  root,  and  all  the  soft  interior  part  of  the 
trunk  is  taken  out  and  placed  while  moist  in  casks  or  troughs,  while  some  of 
the  bitter  substances  are  drained  from  it.  It  Is  then  pounded  with  mallets, 
and  the  starch  separates  in  the  form  of  very  fine  grains.  This  is  dried  and 
made  into  flour,  which  serves  as  food,  and  may  be  purchased  in  the  markets 
of  the  larger  towns  and  is  known  to  commerce  as  sago. 

Bagsang. 

There  is  also  a  palm  {Metroxylon  rumphii  Mart),  locally  called  bagsang, 
which  is  common  in  the  Visayan  Islands,  growing  along  the  banks  of  rivers 
and  in  other  moist  regions,  which  provides  food  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
rice.  To  utilize  this  product  the  tree  is  cut  down  and  stripped  of  its  bark, 
which  is  called  boje,  and  which  has  many  uses.  The  heart  of  the  tree  is  then 
cut  into  strips,  which  are  dried  over  a  fire  and  saved  for  future  use.  When 
needed  it  is  iwunded  in  wooden  mortars  to  a  sort  of  a  flour  and  made  into  cakes 
or  fritters,  which  when  eaten  with  cocoanut  milk  are  both  toothsome  and 
healthful. 

Fiber  plants. 

Among  the  fiber-producing  plants  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
hemp,  which  furnishes  the  largest  single  item  of  export  and  affords  employment 
to  thousands  of  agricultural  laborers. 

Cotton. 

Cotton  is  cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Ilocos  Norte,  Uni6n, 
Pangasinftn,  and  Abra.  The  species  cultivated  are  Oossypium  herbaceum,  O. 
perenne,  and  Ceiha  pentandra.  They  are,  respectively,  herbs,  bushes,  and  trees. 
The  first  is  the  only  one  which  is  really  cultivated  and  whose  product  is  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  others  are  found  growhig  wild,  their  cotton 
being  used  only  for  making  pillows  and  mattresses. 

Pineapple* 

The  pineapplet  which  is  cultivated  for  its  delicious  fruit,  also  furnishes  a 
fiber  which  is  obtained  from  the  leaf.  The  pineapple  has  about  the  same  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  coffee.  It  requires  an  even  temperature  and  will  grow 
on  almost  any  sort  of  soil.    In  the  West  Indies  it  is  cultivated  for  the  fruit, 
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but  in  the  Philippines  it  is  more  valuable  as  a  textile  plant  The  leaves  are  cut 
off  when  they  attain  full  size,  and  then  scraped  with  a  sharp  instrument  in 
order  to  separate  the  fleshy  part  from  the  fiber.  The  latter  is  th^i  washed, 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  combed  out.  It  Is  classified  into  four  grades,  according  to 
its  fin^iess,  and  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics.  The  finer  filaments 
are  woven  in  very  rough  looms  into  a  most  delicate  cloth,  called  **  pifia,"  which 
commands  a  high  price  and  is  highly  prized  in  the  Philippines. 

Eamie. 

Ramie  probably  had  its  origin  in  Java,  Sumatra,  or  the  southern  part  of 
China.  It  is  a  nettle,  but  without  needles,  and  is  cultivated  for  its  fiber,  which, 
like  flax,  is  formed  on  the  outer  part  or  bark  of  the  plant  In  spite  of  the 
excellent  quality  of  this  fil)er,  cultivation  has  not  Increased,  on  account  of  the 
difliculty  of  extraction,  which  can  only  be  done  at  a  proflt  with  special  machin- 
ery. In  the  Philippines  it  is  found  in  the  Batanes  Islands  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  Luzon. 

Agave  or  Century  Plant. 

The  agave,  or  century  planf,  whose  original  home  was  America,  Is  culti- 
vated on  a  small  scale  In  certain  localities  In  the  Philippines.  Its  fleshy,  sharp 
leaves,  bordered  with  a  row  of  spines,  furnish  a  long,  strong  fiber  from  which  a 
delicate  cloth  is  woven. 

Eattan. 

Rattan  of  the  genus  Calamus  Is  represented  by  several  species  called  by  the 
natives  **  dilau,'*  **  yantoc,"  **  talola,"  **  curag,"  and  "  palasan."  These  spiny 
climbing  plants,  which  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  600  feet,  furnish  the  natives 
with  a  useful  material  of  most  extended  application.  All  the  framework  of  the 
houses  built  of  bamboo  and  nipa,  and  many  of  those  built  of  wood,  are  held 
together  by  strongly  laced  bands  of  this  material.  These  rattans,  called 
"  bejuco,"  are  also  employed  in  the  rigging  of  all  the  smaller  l>oats  and  in  the 
making  of  rafts,  etc.  In  some  of  the  provinces  hats  and  sacks  are  made  from 
the  rattan  and  In  other  places  chairs  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  With 
plenty  of  bamboo,  rattan,  and  a  bolo,  a  native  can  fence  his  farm  and  build  and 
furnish  his  house. 

Bamboo. 

There  are  few  plants  in  the  Islands  more  Important  than  bamboo.  There 
are  a  number  of  species,  but  the  most  useful  is  the  Cauayang  totoo,  which  at 
times  reaches  a  diameter  of  more  than  20  centimeters  and  a  height  of  more 
than  12  meters.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  native  houses, 
which  are  often  made  wholly  of  bamboo,  with  the  exception  of  the  rattan  used 
to  tie  It  together  and  the  cogon  or  nipa  used  as  thatch.  The  posts,  floor,  rafters, 
and  doors  are  all  of  bamboo,  which  the  natives  employ  with  great  skill.  Either 
entire  or  split  into  stripes,  it  is  used  In  the  construction  of  boats,  rafts,  bridges, 
aqueducts,  scaffolding  of  all  kinds,  baskets,  furniture,  fishing  apparatus,  arms, 
rope,  etc.  This  plant,  together  with  the  cocoanut  tree,  the  nipa  palm,  and  the 
rattan  are  truly  providential  for  these  countries. 

Garden  plants. 

Although  the  natives  do  not  care  much  for  the  cultivation  of  garden  plants, 
they  are  found  near  the  large  centers  of  population,  being  generally  cultivated  by 
Chinese  and  the  products  sold  to  Europeans.  Among  those  cultivated  are  onions, 
garlic,  asparagus,  radishes,  cabbages,  artichokes,*  endives,  peppers,  tomatoes,  car- 
rots, celery,  parsley,  and  the  haras  (FcBniculum  vulgare)^  a  native  plant  whose 
fruit  contains  seeds  having  a  sweet  flavor  similar  to  anise.  Of  the  family  of 
curcurbitacffi  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  plants,  among  which  are  the 
common  squash,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  The  genus  Cucumis  is 
represented  by  four  species,  one  of  which,  called  the  "Tobacog"  (Cucumis 
melo).  Is  a  true  melon;  but,  while  possessing  a  delightful  aroma,  never  reaches 
the  excellent  flavor  of  the  American  melon.  Cucumbers  are  also  raised,  and  in 
Laguna  the  strawberry  occurs. 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  has  been  active  In  the  work  of  distributing  field  and 
garden  seeds,  and  during  the  season  of  1902  nearly  20,000  packages,  including 
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134  varieties,  were  distributed  to  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  tlie  archi- 
pelago, with  simple  yet  explicit  directions  as  to  planting  and  cultivating.  Steps 
are  being  taken  also  to  introduce  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
small  orchard  fruits,  and  in  the  more  elevated  regions  efforts  will  be  made  to 
grow  the  fruits  of  the  Temperate  2k)ne. 

The  recent  discovery  on  the  island  of  Negros  of  a  native  species  of  grape  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  a  line  of  fruit  growing  which  lias  never  ^een  attempted. 
This  wild  grape^  with  great  resistance  to  humidity  and  heat,  possessing  great 
productiveness  and  robust  habits,  may  prove  of  inestimable  value  for  the  ulti- 
mate development  of  a  race  of  grapes  adapted  to  the  islands  and  suitable  either 
for  the  table  or  for  the  manufacture  of  wine. 

Fmits. 

Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  the  Philippines, 
but  bpth  the  wild  and  cultivated  varieties  are  abundant  and  will,  under  Intelli- 
gent direction,  be  very  much  Improved.  One  of  the  most  hlglUy  prized  fruits  is 
the  mango,  which  grows  well  in  Luzon  and  in  the  Visayas.  The  fruit  has  a 
delicate  flavor  and  an  aromatic  odor,  the  largest  of  them  being  fully  6  Inches 
in  length.  In  shape  they  are  somewhat  oval  and  flattened,  the  skin  Is  smooth 
and  yellow,  and  the  pit,  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the  fruit,  is  almost  as  long 
as  the  fruit  Itself,  but  very  thin.  The  leaves  are  long  and  wide,  and  an  Infusion 
of  these  Is  something  like  tea.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of  this  delicious 
fruit.    The  other  fruits  worthy  of  mention  are  the  following: 

Anona  reticulata  L.,  the  anona,  an  exotic  from  Mexico,  Its  flesh  being  white, 
sweet,  and  fragrant. 

A.  squamosa  L.,  called  "  ates,"  a  juicy,  aromatic,  sweet  fruit  that  seems  to  melt 
in  the  mouth.    It  is  of  American  origin. 

Diospyros  discolor  Wllld,  called  **  mabolo,"  whose  reddish  fruit  Is  of  a  strong 
odor  and  about  the  size  of  a  quince  and  whose  wood  Is  capable  of  taking  a 
magnificent  polish. 

Garvinia  mangostana  L.  This  Is  an  exotic,  and  grows  only  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  archipelago  and  Is  called  the  "  king's  fruit,"  because  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Moro  sultans. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  other  fruits  aside  from  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
bananas,  guayabos,  sapotes,  for  which  vco  English  names  have  been  found,  and 
the  native  names  afford  but  little  information  concerning  them. 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  agricultural  opportunities  offered 
in  these  islands  to  corporations  or  individuals  possessing  large  capital  and  able 
to  cultiyate  upon  an  extensive  scale  such  crops  as  sugar,  hemp,  and  tobacco. 
But  a  small  part  of  the  soil  capable  of  producing  these  crops  to  advantage  is 
at  present  under  cultivation.  The  methods  of  extracting  sugar  now  used  leave 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  pressed  cane  when  it  is  thrown 
on  the  dump  pile.  Hemp  Is  cultivated  in  a  haphazard  way,  where  it  is  not 
allowed  to  grow  practically  wild,  and  the  fiber  is  extracted  by  hand.  No  sys- 
tematic and  sustained  effort  has  ever  been  made  to  improve  the  quality  of 
Philippine  tobacco,  and  the  methods  used  in  curing  it  are  ver^  primitive.  If 
rich  returns  have  been  realized  from  the  growing  of  these  commodities  in  the 
past  upon  a  comparatively  limited  scale,  the  results  of  extensive  cultivation 
with  modern  methods  and  machinery  are  too  evident  to  require  discussion. 

I  desire  to  call  esi>ecial  attention  to  the  opportunities  here  afforded  young  men 
of  comparatively  limited  means  to  engage  profitably  in  agriculture. 

There  are  very  large  areas  of  government  lands  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cocoanuts.  Cocoanut  trees  come  to  bearing  in  from  five  to 
seven  years,  reaching  the  bearing  stage  more  slowly  as  the  altitude  increases. 
The  trees  can  be  grown  readily  and  with  comparatively  little  danger  of  loss. 
Under  existing  conditions,  the  minimum  annual  profit  from  a  fairly  good  hetLT- 
ing  tree  is  $1  Mexican,  and  frequently  two  or  three  times  this  amount  is  real- 
ized. The  ground  under  the  trees  is  now  either  allowed  to  grow  up  with  brush 
or  is  kept  clear  by  hand.  The  growth  of  underbrush  Injures  the  soil  and  leads 
to  the  loss  of  falling  nuts,  while  clearing  by  liand  is  quite  expensive.  The  use 
of  mowing  machines  would  result  In  a  great  saving  in  the  cost  of  labor  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  ground  cle&r  and  gather  the  nuts.  Other  crops,  such  as  Indian 
com  and  alfalfa,  can  be  grown  between  the  rows  of  cocoanut  trees  while  tlie 
latter  are  maturing,  and  used  to  fatten  hogs,  which  always  bring  a  good  price 
in  the  Philippine  market.  The  demand  for  copra  in  these  islands  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  the  supply  and  is  steadily  Increasing,  while  cocoanut  oil  now  sells 
readily  in  Manila  at  $1.25  Mexican  per  ^llon. 

The  lands  along  the  coast  of  Mindanao  and  Paragua  are  particularly  favor- 
able to  cocoanut  growing,  and  in  the  latter  island  trees  are  said  to  come  to  bear- 
ing in  four  years. 

Mr.  Lyon,  the  exi)ert  tropical  agriculturist  of  the  agricultural  bureau,  in- 
forms me  that  In  no  other  country  has  he  seen  climate  and  soil  so  favorable  to 
cacao  growing  as  in  Mindanao.  The  cacao  now  produced  in  that  island  is  of 
superior  quality  and  is  nearly  all  bought  up  for  shipment  to  Spain,  where  it 
brings  an  especially  high  price.  There  are  numerous  other  regions  in  the  islands 
where  cacao  can  be  raised  to  great  advantage,  but  it  Is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  there  Ms  not  to-day  a  cacao  plantation  in  the  archipelago,  the  Filipinos 
having  almost  invariably  contented  themselves  with  planting  a  few  scattering 
bushes,  which  are  left  practically  without  care,  to  be  swamped  by  brush  and 
preyed  upon  by  Insects.  Proper  harvesting  and  curing  methods  are  not  em- 
ployed. The  fruits  are  torn  from  the  bushes,  injuring  the  bark  and  leaving  the 
way  open  for  the  attacks  of  Injurious  insect  pests. 

An  especially  fine  coffee  Is  grown  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Bengnet  and 
Bontoc  and  in  the  Province  of  Lepanto.  The  bushes  yield  heavy  crops  and  the 
unhulled  coffee  at  present  sells  readily  In  Manila  at  $36  Mexican  per  cavan,  f6r 
consumption  in  these  Islands  or  for  shipment  to  Spain.  Coffee  bushes  come  to 
bearing  In  Bengnet  In  three  years.  There  is  no  region  in  the  United  States 
which  has  a  more  healthful  or  delightful  climate  than  is  afforded  by  the  Bengnet 
highlands,  where  a  white  man  can  perform  heavy  field  labor  without  exceBSlTe 
fatigue  or  injury  to  his  health. 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  in  Manila  tlie  milk  needed  by  the  sick. 
Fresh  milk  sells  for  75  cents  Mexican  per  wine  quart.  A  dairy  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  with  95  animals,  including  several  bulls,  was  netting  $5,000 
Mexican  per  month  when  the  animals  were  attacked  by  rinderpest. 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  1902  there  were  cleared  through  the  custom- 
house 14,071  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $406,113  United  States  currency,  and 
for  the  same  period  there  were  imported  fresh  meats,  such  as  beef,  mutton, 
and  pork,  to  the  amount  of  846,901  pounds,  valued  at  $47,906  United  States 
currency.  At  this  rate  we  are  importing  Into  Manila  fresh  meat  to  the  value 
of  $609,664  per  annum,  exclusive  of  that  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Native  cattle  are  at  present  worth  $30  to  $50  Mexican  per  head  in  Manila, 
and  native  grass-fed  beef  sells  for  40  to  60  cents  Mexican  per  pound.  The 
pastures  of  Benguet,  Lepanto,  and  Bon  toe  afford  one  vast  well- watered  cattle 
range,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  improved  breeds  of  homed  cattle  could 
be  successfully  introduced,  while  in  the  lowlands  there  are  vast  stretches  of 
grazing  lands  suitable  for  raising  cattle  and  carabaos.  The  latter  are  at  present 
worth  $150  to  $300  Mexican  per  head  in  the  Manila  market.  Properly  conducted 
cattle  ranches  will  certainly  yield  very  handsome  returns. 

The  present  cholera  epidemic  is  believed  to  have  l)een  due  to  Infected  vegeta- 
bles imported  from  China.  The  Chinese  system  of  manuring  growing  vegeta- 
bles is  such  as  to  make  vegetables  from  that  country  always  a  source  of  danger 
to  the  public  health,  and  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  our  own  truck 
farms  as  soon  as  possible.  As  already  stated,  experience  has  shown  that  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  vegetables  can  be  successfully  grown  In  the  lowlands  from 
improved  American  seed,  and  such  vegetables  command  a  ready  sale  at  a  high 
price  in  the  larger  cities. 

Excellent  native  oranges  are.  produced  in  the  Province  of  Batangas,  in  the 
Calamianes  Islands,  and  elsewhere.  The  trees,  which  are  often  large  and 
vigorous,  seldom  receive  any  care,  nor  has  any  systematic  effort  been  made  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  which  sells  readily  at  a  good  price.  There  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Improved  citrus  fruits  can  be  successfully  in- 
troduced. 

Numerous  new  Industries,  such  as  the  raising  of  vanilla  in  the  lowlands  and 
the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  Temperate  Zone  in  Ben- 
guet, ought,  if  properly  conducted,  to  result  profitably.  Communication  be- 
tween Benguet  and  Manila  is  at  present  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Great  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  constructing  a  carriage  road  from  Baguio,  the 
capital  of  the  province,  to  Pozorublo,  in  the  Province  of  Pangasinan,  from 
which  point  there  is  a  highway  to  Dagupan,  but  a  good  horse  trail  will  probably 
be  completed  over  the  12  miles  of  unfinished  road  within  four  or  five  months, 
and  fairly  quick  communication  can  then  be  had  with  Manila  by  way  of  Dagu- 
pan and  the  railway. 
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[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  CommlssloD,  1003,  Part  1,  beginning  on  p.  731.] 
AGSICULTUIIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Page  731 ,  Province  of  Ahra,  Juan  Villamory  provincial  governor, — Principal 
Industries  of  the  province,  cattle  and  timber.  Principal  agricultural  industries, 
tobacco  for  export,  rice  and  com  for  home  consumption.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the 
carabaos  and  cattle  killed  by  rinderpest.  Five  per  cent  of  the  land  of  the  prov- 
ince under  cultivation. 

Recommendations. — (1)  That  10,000  plculs  of  rice  be  shipped  In  and  sold  to 
the  people  at  cost.  (2)  That  300  carabaos  also  be  shipped  In  and  disposed  of 
in  the  same  way.  (3)  Opening  of  wagon  road  Joining  Abra  and  Ilocos  Sur. 
(4)  Enactment  of  a  law  granting  free  timber  licenses  to  the  poor. 

Page  735.  Province  of  Albay,  A,  U.  Belts,  provincial  governor. — Province 
peaceful  and  prosperous.  Principal  Industry,  hemp.  Exports  last  year,  50,000 
plculs;  returns  from  same,  $12,500,000  local  currency.  Average  price  of  bull 
carts  per  day,  $40  local  currency.  Average  price  of  a  carromata,  $25  per  day. 
Exports  of  llang-llang,  $500,000.  Exports  of  copra,  $300,000.  Produced  of 
slnamay,  $3,250,000.  Exports  of  same,  $1,000,000.  All  hemp  laborers  work  on 
shares,  half  and  lialf.  Seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  has 
been  saved  by  constructing  a  wagon  road  to  the  coast  and  by  adopting  modem 
wheels  on  the  traffic  vehicles.  Traction  engines  have  been  brought  in  to  convey 
hemp  to  the  coast  and  rice  to  the  interior.  Four  hundred  bicycles  and  numer- 
ous automobiles  have  also  been  imported.  Prices  of  ordinary  labor  per  day,  $1 
to  $1.50,  local  currency.  Hemp-press  workers  average  $2  i)er  day.  Carpenters 
and  masons  average  $2.50  per  day.  Longshoremen  average  from  $3  to  $7  per 
day.  Beneflclador  of  hemp  lates  and  two  members  of  family  average  from  $8 
to  $10  per  day.  Price  of  labor  has  risen  several  hundred  per  cent  and  rents 
have  Increased  300  per  cent. 

Page  7^1.  Province  of  Amhos  CamarineSj  James  Ross,  civil  governor. — Peace 
prevails;  principal  product  is  hemp;  export  of  hemp,  251,969  plculs;  other 
exports  are  llang-llang  and  copra ;  planters  have  turned  from  rice  production  to 
hemp;  demand  for  labor  is  greater  than  the  supply.  There  is  a  great  boom  in 
opening  up  new  hemp  lands,  with  constantly  Increasing  demands  for  ]al>or,  and 
wages  steadily  increasing ;  day  near  at  hand  when  all  labor  will  be  taken  up  and 
further  expansion  necessarily  cease.  Other  products  of  the  province  are  rice, 
com,  coffee,  cacao,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  copra.  There  are  practi- 
cally no  carabaos  left.  Province  covers  1,000  square  miles  and  has  135  miles 
of  road,  of  which  15  are  in  good  condition,  balance  poor;  would  cost  $400,000 
to  repair ;  good  roads  greatly  needed. 

Page  749.  Province  of  Antique,  A.  Salazar,  provincial  governor, — Population 
of  the  province  114,000;  principal  resource,  agriculture;  principal  crop  is  rice, 
with  which  can  feed  whole  province;  average  product,  1,500,000  cavanes;  sugar 
cane  formerly  raised  In  quantities,  but  war  and  lack  of  work  animals  caused 
practical  abandonment.  Since  1901  great  quantities  of  hemp  have  been  planted. 
Other  crops  are  copra,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  There  are  not  200  head  of  cattle  left 
In  the  province,  and  the  horses  are  now  dying  from  surra.  There  are  no  pass- 
able roads  In  the  province,  and  they  are  greatly  needed.  Peace  and  good  order 
prevail.  DeRi)ite  lack  of  animals,  fields  are  cultivated  and  the  farmers  always 
reap  their  just  rewards. 

Page  755,  Province  of  Bataan,  J.  H.  Goldman,  provincial  governor. — Main 
resources  of  province  are  agriculture,  fishing,  and  timber.  Principal  products 
are  rice  and  sugar.  Two-thirds  of  the  rice  fields  are  planted.  Twenty  per 
cent  of  sugar  lands  are  planted.  The  loss  of  acreage  In  both  caused  by  lack  of 
work  animals  and  locusts.    No  want  reported  in  this  province. 

Page  756.  Prm'ince  of  Batangas,  Simeon  Litz.  provincial  governor. — Sole 
source  of  wealth  Is  agriculture,  which  Is  completely  depressed.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  draft  animals  were  lost  by  rinderi>e8t.  Money  needed  to  restock  prov- 
ince. Need  agricultural  loan  and  mortgage  banks.  Rice  and  sugar  are  the 
principal  crops,  together  with  some  hemp. 
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Page  159,  Province  of  Benguet,  William  F.  Pack,  provincial  governor,— Best 
roadB  in  province  were  but  trails;  now  have  200  miles  of  good  roads.  Paid 
road  builders  40  cents  per  day  and  up.  Six  hundred  and  ninety-two  people  died 
of  cholera.  New  houses,  new  rice  fields,  and  new  coffee  plantations  throughout 
province.    All  pueblos  in  good  financial  condition. 

Page  760,  Province  of  Bohol,  Aniceto  Clarin,  provincial  governor, — ^Agriculture 
Is  prostrated  on  account  of  calamities  of  rinderpest,  locusts,  and  cholera.  Con- 
dition in  the  province  precarious,  but  people  not  yet  needy.  Not  over  30  per 
cent  of  the  ordinary  crops  will  be  harvested.  Need  work  animals;  also  new 
bridges  and  roads. 

Page  766.  Province  of  Bulacan,  Pahlo  Tecson,  provincial  governor, — Com- 
merce and  industry  beginning  to  flourish.  Cholera,  locusts,  drought,  and  lack 
of  work  animals  reixjrted.  Agriculture  the  sole  source  of  wealth.  Fifty  to  60 
I>er  cent  of  animals  dead.  Need  agricultural  banks  to  establish  agriculture. 
**  Usurers  exploit  the  people." 

Page  769,  Province  of  Cagayan,  O,  Qonzaga^  provincial  governor, — Province 
I^eaceful  and  tranquil.  Rinderi)est  has  kept  up  for  years  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. Have  also  suffered  from  smallpox,  locusts,  and  cholera.  Tobacco  prices 
low.    Recommends  agricultural  banks  and  capital. 

Page  77It,  Province  of  Capiz^  S,  Jugo  Vidal,  provincial  governor — Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  carabaos  are  dead.    Also  suffer  from  cholera  and  surra. 

Page  780,  Province  of  Cavite,  D.  C,  Shanks,  provincial  governor, — Principal 
crops  are  rice  and  hemp.  There  are  many  new  plantations  of  hemp.  Roads  are 
bad ;  and  have  suffered  from  locusts. 

Page  792,  Province  of  Cehu,  Juan  Climaco,  provincial  governor, — Province 
exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture.  Much  sugar,  on  a  small  scale.  Tobacco 
crop  about  the  same  as  formerly.  Roads  are  bad ;  and  have  suffered  from  chol- 
era and  rinderpest.  All  crops  except  hemp  and  copra  decreased  on  account  of 
rinderpest.     Sugar  production  fell  off  75  per  cent. 

Page  814*  Province  of  Ilocoa  Norte,  Julio  Agoaoli,  provincial  governor, — 
Have  suffered  from  rinderpest  and  locusts.    Roads  are  poor. 

Page  8 J 8,  Province  of  Ilocos  8ur,  M,  Crisologo,  provincial  governor, — Agri- 
culture looking  up  after  war,  and  suffering  from  rinderpest.  Animals  are 
increasing.  Principal  products  are  rice,  sugar,  maguey,  and  indigo.  Rice  crop 
is  fair.     Sugar  crop  good.    Maguey  increasing  and  Indigo  decreasing. 

Page  821.  Province  of  Iloilo,  Martin  Delgado,  provincial  governor, — Condi- 
tion critical.  Suffering  from  rinderpest  and  cholera.  Seven-tenths  of  the  land 
is  unplanted.    Desires  government  to  purchase  rice  and  carabaos. 

Page  825,  Province  of  laahcla,  Francisco  Dichoso,  provincial  governor, — Suf- 
fered from  locusts.      Roads  very  bad. 

Page  827,  Province  of  La  Laguna,  Juan  Cailles,  provincial  governor, — Roads 
are  bad,  but  agriculture  Is  prospering  as  never  before.  Have  suffered  from 
rinderi>est.  Cocoanuts  are  the  principal  product.  Natives  plant  great  areas. 
Natives  make  $3  a  day  gathering  cocoanuts,  for  which  they  receive  $1  per  1,000. 
^Page  829,  Province  of  Union,  J,  Ortega,  provincial  governor. — Agriculture 
suffering  greatly,  esi)ecially  rice.  Production  reduced  60  per  cent.  Causes: 
Cholera,  drought,  and  scarcity  of  animals.  Tobacco  plantings  small,  owing  to 
drought.    No  assistance  asked  for. 

Page  833,  Province  of  Lepanto-Bontoe,  William  Dinwiddie,  provincial  gov- 
ernor,— Rice  is  the  great  product.    No  depression  reported. 

Page  836,  Province  of  Leyte,  J,  U,  Grant,  provincial  governor, — Hemp  Is  the 
big  crop.  It  requires  the  least  labor  and  yields  greatest  return.  Seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  carabaos  are  dead.    No  suffering.    Roads  and  bridges  bad. 

Page  853,  Province  of  Masbate,  Bonifacio  Serrano,  provincial  governor, — 
Cutting  timber  is  the  principal  business.  Large  increase  in  planting  hemp  and 
cocoanuts.    Recommends  repair  of  roads  and  construction  of  telephone  lines. 

Page  856,  Province  of  Mindoro,  R,  8,  Offley,  provincial  governor, — Needs 
roads  and  telephone  lines.    No  suffering  reported. 

Page  858,  Province  of  Misamis,  Manuel  Corrales,  provincial  governor, — Noth- 
ing reported. 

Page  862,  Province  of  Nueva  Eeija,  Epifanio  de  los  Santos  Cristobal,  provin- 
cial governor, — Agriculture  prostrated  by  reason  of  rinderpest,  locusts,  and 
worms.  Roads  are  bad.  Recommends  construction  of  telephone  lines  and 
schoolhouses. 

Page  86^,  Province  of  Nueva  Yizeaya,  L,  E.  Bennett,  provincial  governor, — 
Needs  roads.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation.  Chief  industry  is  rice. 
Almost  impossible  to  hire  men  by  day  wages.    When  they  can,  they  work  for 
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natives  at  20  cents  Mexican  per  day  and  food ;  40  cents  without  food  tc  foreign- 
ers. Produce  all  their  needs  except  clothing,  for  which  they  exchange  rice. 
Clothing  costs  about  2  pesos  a  month ;  food,  3  pesos.  Rice  and  tcybacco  principal 
products. 

Page  871.  Province  of  Occidental  Negros,  L.  Locsin  Rama,  provincial  gov- 
ernor,— ^Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation.  Sugar,  rice,  com,  tobacco,  and 
hemp  are  principal  products.  Wages  on  public  works,  40  cents  per  day  Mexi- 
can. Need  roads.  Suffering  from  despotic  reign  of  usury.  Sugar  and  rice 
greatly  decreased.  Com  and  hemp  increasing.  Indispensable  necessity  is  agri- 
cultural banks  to  loan  capital  at  reasonable  rate.    Suffering  from  cholera. 

Page  890,  Province  of  Oriental  Negros,  Demetrio  Larena,  provincial  gor- 
emor, — Roads  are  poor.  Seventy  per  cent  of  carabaos  lost  by  rinderpest  Suf- 
fered from  drought.  For  above  reasons  and  fall  in  prices  of  sugar  and  increase 
In  laborers*  wages  many  sugar  plantations  suspended  work.  Cultivation  of 
hemp  has  maintained  the  province.  Hemp  exports  greatly  increasing.  Hemp 
exports  as  follows: 

Piculs. 

1898 37,000  to  40.000 

1899 40,000  to  50,0(W 

1900 50,000  to  60,000 

Great  enthusiasm  In  planting  hemp.  Ninety  per  cent  of  planters  abandoned 
other  crops  for  It.    Great  future  for  province  predicted. 

Page  80'/,  Province  of  Pampanga,  C,  Joven,  provincial  governor. — Conditions 
more  favorable  than  ever  before. 

Page  900,  Province  of  Pangasinan,  M.  Favila,  provincial  governor. — Rinder- 
pest carried  away  50  per  cent  of  stock.  Suffered  from  locusts.  Rice  harvest  is 
greater  than  In  the  preceding  year.  Princiiml  products  rice,  cocoanuts,  and 
salt.    Roads  are  passable. 

Page  901.  Province  of  Paragua,  William  A.  Phillips,  provincial  governor, — 
Rei)ort8  that  they  have  not  had  cholera. 

Page  902.  Province  of  RizaU  A.  Danccl,  provincial  governor. — Have  suffered 
from  rinderpest  and  need  carabaos.     Locusts  devastated  fields. 

Page  905.  Province  of  Romblon,  Francisco  P.  Hanz,  provincial  governor. — ^All 
pueblos  increased  planting  of  cocoanuts,  hemp,  rice,  and  com.  Large  stores  of 
rice  on  hand.  Have  built  good  wagon  roads.  Have  suffered  from  cholera. 
Requests  a  steam  launch  and  a  high  school. 

Page  906,  Province  of  Samar,  Julio  Llorentc,  proiHncial  gov^emor. — Principal 
products  are  rice,  com,  potatoes,  etc.  No  danger  of  famine.  Everyone  lias 
money,  owing  to  high  price  of  hemp.  No  laborers  are  to  he  had ;  all  work  at 
hemp.  Wages,  1^  to  2  i)e8os  per  day.  One  man  works  2  arrobas  of  hemp 
(50  lbs.)  i)er  day,  and  gets  one-half.  Worth  $4  Mexican  per  arroba ;  thus  laborers 
get  $4  per  day.  All  want  to  work  at  hemp.  Hemp  and  copra  are  the  chief 
articles  of  commerce.  Hemp  exports,  164,500  piculs.  Copra  exports,  72,000 
piculs.    Roads  are  bad. 

Page  915.  Province  of  Sorsognn,  B.  Monreal,  provincial  governor. — Financial 
condition  could  not  be  better,  although  agriculture  is  prostrate,  owing  to  cholera 
and  rinderpest.  "  But,  thank  (iod,  most  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province,  being 
hemp  producing,  supi>ort  themselves  by  commerce  and  are  not  In  a  destitute 
condition." 

Page  921.  Province  of  Hurigao,  Prtidcncio  Garcia,  provincial  governor. — Suf- 
fered from  rinderi>ost  and  cholera.  Rice  crop,  60  per  cent  of  the  usual  crop; 
recommends  schoolhouses. 

Page  922.  Province  of  Tarlac,  Alfonso  Ramos,  provincial  governor, — Much 
depression.  Principal  products  cotton.  Priucliwil  Industries,  forestry  and  agri- 
culture. Herds  devastated  by  rinderr>est.  Have  suffered  from  cholera.  Rec- 
ommends agricultural  banks,  work  animals,  and  the  use  of  forests  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  and  dredging  of  rivers. 

Page  925.  Province  of  Tayabas,  U.  H.  Bandholtz,  provincial  governor. — ^Have 
suffered  from  cholera.  Principal  product  is  copra;  second,  hemp.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  carabaos  died.  T>abor  very  scarce.  I^aborers  receive  50  cents  a  day  and 
subsistence.    Carpenters  receive  $2  per  day. 

Page  932.  Province  of  Zamhalcs,  Potenciano  Lesaca,  provincial  governor, — 
Suffered  from  rinderpest,  cholera,  and  locusts.  Province  much  depresf^. 
Principal  avocation,  agriculture  and  cattle  raising.  Rice  principal  agricultural 
product.    Recommends  carabaos  and  seed. 
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[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1905,  vol.  2,  p.  448.1 
VEGETABLE  OAEDEHING  AKD  TBVCX  FAKHIHG  IN  THE  PHILIFPIlfES. 

As  the  result  of  three  years*  experiments  on  the  different  stations  of  the 
bureau,  and  from  the  study  of  data  obtained  from  several  hundred  individual 
planters  In  the  various  parts  of  the  archipelago,  the  bureau  has  arrived  at 
definite  conclusions  as  to  vegetable  growing  and  truck  farming  In  these  Islands. 

While  our  experiments  have  been  progressing,  investigations  along  similar 
lines  have  been  undertaken  by  the  government  of  the  tropical  French  colonies 
of  Indo-Chlna,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  in  their  reports  a  general  concur- 
rence of  the  results  obtained  here.  There,  as  here,  the  dry,  cooler  season  Is 
the  time  when  the  best  general  success  may  be  expected  with  most  exotic  vege- 
tables, and  especially  with  those  derived  from  far  northern  latitudes. 

Our  conclusions  are  derived  from  exi)erlments  conducted  at  elevations  run- 
ning from  the  sea  level  up  to  300  meters,  a  range  that  probably  covers  three- 
quarters  of  the  arable  lands  and  most  populous  farming  districts  in  the  archi- 
pelago. 

When,  as  will  be  noted  further  on,  some  vegetables  are  described  as  failures 
it  will  be  understood  to  mean  their  behavior  within  the  limltsnamed.  This  will 
also  include  varieties  of  a  yield  so  insufficient  and  quality  so  inferior  as  not  to 
reimburse  the  gardener  for  the  seed  and  labor  invested. 

At  higher  altitudes  conditions  are  so  modified  that  many  vegetables  flourish 
there  which  either  fall  or  give  partly  negative  results  In  the  lowlands. 

At  ^eat  altitudes  the  same  planting  season  must  be  observed  In  order  to 
avoid  the  heavy  summer  rainfall  and  the  frequent  destruction  of  seeds  and 
seedlings  which  occurs  when  summer  plantings  are  made.  Planting  at  the 
proper  season  makes  available  the  high  mountain  plateaus  of  northern  Luzon 
and  central  Mindanao  for  potatoes,  onions,  cauliflower,  spinach,  and  garden 
peas,  which,  grown  at  sea  level,  at  l^st  are  but  qualified  as  failures. 

The  above  are  products  peculiarly  attractive  to  the  commercial  grower  as 
they  will  endure  long  transit  without  serious  deterioration. 

As  soon  as  reasonably  cheap  and  rapid  transportation  facilities  are  afforded 
to  seaport  towns  or  interior  centers  of  population  the  truck  industry  in  those 
regions  can  hardly  prove  other  than  a  remunerative  enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  planting  restrictions  imposed,  we  can  fortunately 
record  a  few  vegetables  that  flourish  during  all  seasons.  Foremost  among  these 
is  indisputably  okra  (gumbo),  which  never  falls  to  respond  with  Its  abundant 
and  wholesome  fruits  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  localities. 

In  successive  order  of  suitability  for  planting  at  all  times  comes  eggplant, 
pepper,  radish,  beans  of  several  kinds,  lettuce,  endive,  mustard,  beets,  carrots, 
and  sweet  com. 

Those  succeeding  in  the  dry  cool  season  include,  of  course,  the  foregoing,  and 
also  embrace  asparagus,  tomatoes,  turnips,  cabbage,  squash,  peas,  spinach, 
onions,  parsley  cucuml)ers,  and  celery  as  tops,  and  In  rarely  favored  localities 
muskmelons  and  watermelons.  Cauliflower,  kohlrabi,  kale,  brussel  sprouts, 
rhubarb,  salsify,  parsnips,  leeks,  chives,  and  French  artichokes,  though  still 
the  subject  of  investigation,  have  so  far  failed.  While  cool,  dry-season  planting 
is  giving  the  best  results  it  must,  for  many  vegetables,  be  supplemented  with 
irrigation. 

It  may  happen  (as  in  1904)  that  the  rainfall  in  December  is  sufficient  to 
mature  many  vegetables,  but  In  general  that  month,  with  a  mean  precipitation 
of  only  58  mm.  at  Manila,  must,  for  the  west  coast,  be  classed  with  the  succeed- 
ing four  as  a  dry  month. 
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October,  with  a  normal  mean  rainfall  of  195.1  mm^  and  November,  with  138^ 
give  assurance  of  the  frequent  gentle  showers,  which  conduce  to  a  good  start  of 
everything  planted  at  that  time. 

With  December  also  comes  a  marked  decline  in  the  temperature  to  a  dally 
mean  of  77.4**  F.  from  the  83.9**  that  prevails  in  May.  The  contrast  between  the 
actual  mean  monthly  minima  is  still  more  sharply  defined,  being  only  65.3' 
F.  for  December  and  rising  to  73°  F.  in  May. 

This  analysis  serves  to  illustrate  that  what  we  call  our  cool,  dry  season  cor- 
responds more  nearly  to  the  climatic  conditions  that  prevail  during  the  growing 
and  fruiting  season  in  countries  where  our  best  garden  vegetables  have  origi- 
nated, and  that  In  theory,  as  in  practice,  this  is  the  most  acceptable  time  for 
planting. 

For  vegetables  of  tardy  development,  such  as  cabbage,  tomatoes,  onions,  and 
most  of  the  root  crops  that  require  three  to  five  months  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
early  October  planting  Is  necessary  for  best  success. 

Radishes,  lettuce,  squash,  beans,  and  cucuml)ers,  which  mature  their  fruits 
in  from  three  to  six  weeks  from  seeding,  may  be  sown  for  successive  crops 
continuously  from  October  1  to  March  1.  Poas  and  spinach  also  develop  witli 
marked  rapidity,  but  are  so  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  a  slight  increase  of 
temperature  that  at  sea  level  they  may  only  be  sown  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber in  order  to  fruit  them  in  January  and  February,  when  the  mean  tempera- 
ture Is  the  lowest. 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  factors  in  vegetable  growing  other  than  cli- 
matic which  call  for  the  undivided  attention  of  the  cultivator. 

There  are  some  plants  that  will  stoutly  resist  protracted  heat  and  drought,  but 
quickly  succumb  to  Insect  pests;  others,  of  like  endurance  and  unsusceptible 
to  ordinary  Insect  attack,  that  will  soon  yield  to  disease.  General  Immunity 
from  these  enemies  strongly  commends  to  the  grower  okra,  eggplant,  peppers, 
asparagus,  radish,  lettuce,  endive,  mustard,  spinach,  and  carrots. 

In  the  winter  season  nearly  all  beans  (pole,  Lima,  an<J  snap  varieties)  ore 
more  or  less  subject  to  the  attack  of  mildew,  although  it  must  be  said  that  they 
are  more  easily  controlled  by  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  than  In  temperate 
climates. 

Early  (October)  sown  beets  are  generally  sure  to  make  a  good  crop:  late 
sowings  are  mostly  subject  to  the  attack  of  a  leaf  miner.  Sweet  com  sown  as 
a  wet-season  crop  most  times  escapes  the  attacks  of  cutworms,  but  on  the  other 
hand  Is  always  exjxised  to  the  risk  of  lodgment  during  heavy  storms. 

Cabbages  Invariably  are  attacked  by  both  cutworms  and  a  true  cabbage  worm. 
These  must  be  kept  down  by  hand  picking  and  frequent  dusting  with  Paris 
green  In  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 

(liven  early  jilantlng,  heavy  manuring,  l|;flgatlon,  good  tilth,  and  unremitting 
warfare  against  worms,  cabbage  growing  at  sea  level  may  be  made  a  profitable 
feature  of  truck  growing.  Pumpkins,  squashes,  cucumbers,  water  and  musk- 
melons  are  subject  In  their  early  stages  to  the  ravage  of  a  small  spotted  squash 
beetle,  and  call  for  like  vigilance  In  the  use  of  Paris  green. 

An  Intelligent  Japanese  collaborator  of  the  bureau  In  Pamimngn  claims  to 
have  secured  entire  Immunity  from  the  attacks  of  these  beetles  by  sprinkling  the 
seedlings  with  finely  chopped  wild  grass.  As  the  plants  grow  he  renews  the  ap- 
plication every  few  days,  covering  only  to  an  extent  to  prevent  smothering. 
\Vhen  the  plants  finally  emerge  from  the  mulch  they  are  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  attack  of  the  Insect.    The  remedy  Is  simple  and  certainly  worthy  of  trial. 

Cucumbers  and  all  kinds  of  melons  are  extremely  subject  to  a  wilt  disease 
that  often  annihilates  them  at  the  moment  of  greatest  promise.  Our  experi- 
ence with  melons  has  not  been  promising,  but  a  number  of  correspondents  rt^ 
port  excellent  success  on  thin  sandy  soils  that  are  slightly  shaded  with  sneb 
sparse-leaved  plants  as  the  spiny  acacia  or  the  madre  de  cacao. 

Tomatoes  are  an  erratic  crop.  Excellent  reports  have  been  received  from 
some  quarters,  but  market  gardens  along  the  Paslg,  which  In  1904  produce<l 
enormous  crops,  were  this  year  almost  barren,  and  like  experiences  were  not 
uncommon  In  other  localities. 

A  root  borer  was  prolific  of  much  injury  to  the  plantings  made  by  the  bureau, 
but  Its  attacks  were  insufficient  to  explain  the  variability  in  bearing  over  the 
archijielago. 

Below,  In  tabular  form.  Is  given  a  list  of  24  exotic  vegetables  that  have  been 
cultivated  in  these  islands,  and  the  rating  of  each  is  given  in  relation  to  Imma- 
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nity  from  disease.  Insects,  and  excess  or  scarcity  of  moisture,  100  representing 
tbe  maximum  of  exdellence: 


Okra 100 

Endive 90 

Radish 90 

Lettuce 90 

Eggplant 90 

Pepper 90 

Mustard 90 

Asparagus 80 

Beans,  pole 80 

Carrots 80 

Squash 80 

Beans,    bush 70 


Beets 70 

Celery 70 

Sweet  com 60 

Tomatoes 60 

Spinach 60 

Cabbage ^ 

Turnips 40 

Peas 30 

Onions 20 

Cucumber 20 

Watermelon ^ 30 

Muskmelon 10 


It  must  be  remembered  that  this  table  is  based  upon  normal  averages  over 
many  parts  of  the  arohii)elago,  and  Is  not  affected  by  the  occasional  rei)ort  of 
big  returns  from  crops  numbered  12  to  18,  Inclusive. 

It  will.be  seen  that  planting  In  the  numerical  order  given  In  the  table  is  apt 
to  give  the  grower  the  best  all-around  results. 

From  this  it  also  appears  that  the  first  7  varieties  may  be  planted  by  the 
truck  farmer  with  a  strong  assurance  of  profit,  the  next  12  with  more  or  less 
chances  of  success,  and  the  final  5  with  but  little,  if  any,  encouragement. 

To  the  truck  grower  whose  garden  is  remote  from  market  a  slow  crop  matu- 
rity is  sometimes  advantageous,  as  the  keeping  quality  of  the  products  is  in- 
creased. Quality,  however,  is  always  imi>aired,  and  the  aim  of  the  near-by 
grower  should  be  to  secure  the  tenderness  so  appreciated  in  all  salad  and  root 
crops. 

To  this  end  abundant  manuring,  plenty  of  water,  and  frequent  tillage  are 
required.  For  most  garden  truck  the  soil  can  hardly  be  too  heavily  enriched 
with  stable  manure,  and  further  fortified  at  the  time  of  planting  with  ammonia 
salts,  oil  cake,  or  any  of  the  substitutes  that  abound  in  nitrogen. 

Before  concluding,  attention  la  Invited  to  a  few  of  our  native  vegetables 
which  merit  cultivation  by  truck  gardeners  who  especially  cater  to  the  tastes 
of  American  and  European  consumers. 

Some  of  these.  In  point  of  crop  assurance  and  freedom  from  disease,  are  not 
only  entitled  to  first  place  In  our  select  list,  but  are  enormously  productive  and 
subject  to  still  further  Increase  under  good  management 

Some  of  the  native  vegetables  have  a  distinct  bitter  flavor,  which  In  general 
does  not  api»eal  to  the  foreign  palate.     On  the  other  hand  we  have: 

Squash, — The  dark-green  native  calabasa,  which  In  sweetness  and  prolific 
bearing  Is  unsurpassed  by  any  foreign  introduction. 

Patani  (a  species  of  phaseolus). — Has  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  Lima 
bean,  with  the  single  drawback  that  the  outer  integument  of  the  seed  Is  some- 
what tougher  than  that  of  the  Improved  Lima.  This,  too.  Is  quite  unrivaled  In 
productiveness,  the  writer  knowing  a  single  vine  that  supplied  a  family  of 
three  persons  with  a  good  mess  on  alternate  days  for  a  period  extending  over 
six  months. 

ScguUIillas  (or  asparagus  pea). — Produces  an  excellent  and  abundant  pod, 
which,  like  okra,  in  order  to  be  api)reclated  must  be  taken  only  when  young  and 
tender. 

Sincamds  (pachyrrlzus). — May  be  eaten  raw,  or,  when  boiled,  makes  a  gmxl 
substitute  for  turnips. 

A  number  of  native  wild  sweet  potatoes,  such  as  Tugui  and  Kami,  when  care- 
fully prei)ared  are  not  Inferior  to  the  finest  yams  cultivated  In  the  southern 
United  States. 

It  Is  quite  certain  that  further  acquaintance  with  these  native  vegetables  will 
stimulate  a  demand  for  them,  and  that  their  culture  on  a  commercial  scale  will 
prove  remunerative. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  S.  Lyon, 

Horticulturifit, 

The  Chief,  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 

Manila, 
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[From  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,   House  of  Representatives, 
January  23-28  and  February  8,  1905,  page  267.] 

FINAL   STATEKEHT   BY  HON.   WHXIAK   H.   TAFT,   8ECBETABY   OF  WAR. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  January  SI,  1905, 

Sir  :  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  a  summary  of  the  reasons  why.  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  this  Department,  the  bill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Curtis  (H.  R.  17752)  should 
pass. 

First  Whatever  ultimately  will  be  done  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  they  are 
necessarily  for  the  next  generation  to  be  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  trustees  in  holding  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  those  islands  and  are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to 
treat  the  people  of  the  islands  as  their  wards.  With  this  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  islands  there  is  no  more  reason  for  a  tariff  against  the 
introduction  of  the  products  of  the  Islands  Into  the  United  States  than  there  is 
for  a  tariff  on  the  products  of  Alaska,  or  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  Porto  Rico, 
or,  indeed,  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

Second.  Under  the  Spanish  regime  the  Philippine  Islands  were  granted  a 
differential  of  approximately  3  cents  a  pound  on  sugar  introduced  from  the 
Philippines  into  Spain,  and  advantage  of  that  amount  of  duty  over  the  importa- 
tions of  sugar  from  all  non-Spanish  parts  of  the  world. 

With  respect  to  tobacco,  the  Spanish  Government  maintained  a  monopoly  in  . 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  tobacco,  and  tools  all  of  its  supply  from  Cuba  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Since  that  time,  as  I  am  informed,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment has  purchased  its  tobacco  where  it  could  find  it  cheapest,  and  the 
Philippine  markets  have  not  necessarily  been  given  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish 
patronage.  The  change  of  sovereignty,  therefore,  has  taken  away  from  the 
tobacco  growers  and  manufacturers  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  sugar 
growers  of  those  islands,  the  monopoly  of  the  valuable  market  of  Spain.  The 
United  States  is  under  an  obligation  to  make  this  deficiency  good.  In  addition 
to  this  there  has  been  imposed  a  heavier  tax  on  tobacco  and  sugar  in  Japan 
and  in  Australia,  which  has  much  reduced  the  opportunities  for  profitable  sale 
of  both  products. 

Third.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  enacted  a  law  by  which,  after 
the  Ist  of  July,  1906,  all  merchandise  from  the  Philippine  Islands  carried  to 
the  United  States  directly  or  indirectly  must  come  in  American  l)ottom8. 
Unless  Congress  by  Its  law  shall  make  the  markets  in  the  United  States  pecu- 
liarly profitable,  and  shall  take  down  all  tariff  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
merchandise  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States,  this  law  is  a  most 
unjust  law.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  Congress  in  treating  the  Philippine 
Islands  for  purposes  of  the  patronage  of  American  ships  as  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  thus  Imposing  a  burden  on  the  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
will  now  deny  the  corresponding  and  necessary  benefit  of  free  commercial 
relations. 

Fourth.  Congress  has,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  laborers,  and  cordage 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  repealed  the  export  tax  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  manlla  hemp  exported  directly  from  the  Islands  to 
the  United  States,  and  thus  reduced  the  revenues  of  the  Islands,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  raised  there  during  the  enforcement  of  this  act,  $1,051,000 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  19(H.  It  should  be  said  that  in  order  to  make  up 
the  deficit  caused  by  this  appropriation  of  the  revenues  of  the  islands  for  the 
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benefit  of  American  labor  and  farm  and  business  interests  a  provision  was 
made  by  which  all  duties  collected  oh  imports  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  this  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  drain 
on  the  revenues  of  the  Philippines,  so  that  the  net  loss  sustained  by  the- insular 
revenues  on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  export  tax  on  hemp  during  the  three 
years  was  $329,000  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Except  for  the  fact  that 
Congress  regarded  the  Philippine  Islands  as  part  of  the  United  States  and  felt 
justified,  because  of  other  benefits  which  it  proposed  to  extend  to  those  islands, 
in  aiding  particular  classes  of  its  own  citizens  in  this  country,  such  legislation 
would  be  unjust  and  improper.  We  are  not  pressing  at  this  time  a  bill  which 
shall  i)ermit  all  the  products  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  enter  without  the 
payment  of  any  duty  whatever.  If  we  were  to  admit  into  the  United  States  all 
products  of  the  Philippine  Islands  free  of  duty,  the  reciprocal  obligation  on  the 
imrt  of  the  islands  to  admit  merchandise  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
would  probably  arise,  and  merchandise  from  the  United  States  could  not  be 
admitted  free  under  the  treaty  of  Paris  without  extending  the  same  privilege 
to  merchants  from  Spain  until  the  year  1909,  a  condition  which  would  too 
seriously  impair  the  customs  revenue  of  the  islands.  By  1909,  however,  we 
hope  to  have  an  internal-revenue  tax  so  adjusted  that  the  loss  in  customs 
revenues  on  goods  coming  from  the  United  States  may  be  offset  by  the  internal 
revenue. 

Sixth.  This  House  once  passed  a  bill  reducing  the  tariff  on  sugar  and  tobacco 
of  the  Philippines  to  25  i>er  cent.  The  bill  passed  without  great  opposition. 
There  was  no  particular  opposition  because  a  consultation  of  the  statistics 
showed  that  there  need  not  be  any.  It  was  only  after  the  opposition,  which 
we  have  now  seen  has  been  nursed  by  paid  professional  agents,  who  have  cir- 
culated unfounded  statements  among  the  trade,  and  have  misled  many  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  facts,  to  enter  a  protest  The  minute  that  these  state- 
ments are  carefully  examined  the  portentlous  prophecies  of  enormous  stimu- 
lated production  of  sugar  and  tobacco  In  the  Philippine  Islands  and  a  destruc- 
tion of  the  tobacco  and  sugar  interests  in  the  United  States  are  seen  to  be  only 
the  product  of  timorous  Imaginations  and  to  rest  on  no  credible  evidence  what- 
ever. 

We  are,  however,  now  met  with  the  decided  opposition  to  this  bill  by  the 
representatives  of  all  the  sugar  and  tobacco  Interests  of  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  Important  part  of  the  country  in  the  production  of  sugar — 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  The  argument  Is  that  the  reduction  In  the  duty 
effected  by  this  bill  will  so  stimulate  the  production  of  sugar  and  tobacco  in 
the  Philippine  Islands  that  the  sugar  and  tobacco  markets  of  this  country  will 
be  swamped  with  the  Philippine  products,  prices  will  be  reduced,  and  the 
Louisiana  cane-sugar  Interests,  the  beet-sugar  Interests,  the  leaf-tobacco  grow- 
ers, and  the  cigar  makers  of  the  country  will  all  be  disastrously  affected. 

With  respect  to  these  claims  It  Is  first  to  be  observed  that  no  one,  not  even  an 
editor  of  the  tobacco  and  sugar  Journals  (and  I  can  not  state  the  matter  any 
more  emphatically)  claims  that  the  present  production  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  either  in  sugar  or  in  tobacco  or  cigars,  would  have  any  appreciable 
effect  If  admitted  Into  this  market  at  the  prices  at  which  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  new  bill.  Even  the  lively  Imagination  of  a  Journalistic  advo- 
cate of  these  interests  could  not  rise  to  the  point  of  claiming  that  In  a  market 
the  demand  for  which  requires  the  admission  of  1,800,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the 
yearly  consumption  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  admission  at  any 
price  of  83,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  was  last  year  the  production  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  could  affect  In  the  slightest  degree  the  market  price  of  sugar  In 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  Nor  could  they  claim  that  the  introduction 
into  the  United  States  of  the  total  exports  of  tobacco  filler  leaf  and  siuokln? 
tobacco,  amounting  to  19,000,000  pounds,  could  have  the  slightest  effect  to  reduce 
the  price  of  tobacco  on  filler  leaf  and  smoking  tobacco  In  the  United-  States, 
where  104,000,000  iwunds  of  filler  leaf  are  consumed,  600,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  are  produced,  and  300,000,000  |)ounds  thereof  are  exported,  or  that  the 
introduction  into  the  country  of  105.000,000  cigars  could  Influence  a  market 
consuming  7,000.000,000  cigars  like  that  of  the  United  States.  The  whole  prop- 
osition of  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  therefore,  must  rest  on  the  conjecture  as 
to  what  the  Philippines  would  be  likely  to  produce  under  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  from  75  per  cent  of  the  Dlngley  rates  to  25  per  cent  of  the  Dlngley  rates. 
Now,  let  us  consider  what  this  reduction  means  in  sugar,  and  what  it  means 
in  tobacco. 
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Sngar. 

First.  No  sugar  is  now  imported  into  this  country  from  tlie  Pliilippines. 
Two  or  three  cargoes  were  sent  as  an  experiment,  but  they  resulted  in  a  heavy 
loss  to  their  owners.    They  were  called  **  cargoes  in  distress." 

Second.  This  country  is  now  using  2,700,000  tons  of  sugar,  of  which  1,200,000 
tons  from  Cuba  pays  80  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  of  duty,  600,000  tons  from 
other  foreign  countries  pays  100  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates,  and  900,000  tons 
are  raised  in  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  United  States  proper.  It  follows  that 
as  long  as  the  United  States  demand  creates  the  need  for  importation  of  the 
supply  of  600,000  tons  or  any  part  of  it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  will  be  regulated  by  the  price 
at  which  foreign  sugars  can  be  sold  after  paying  the  full  Dingley  rates,  and 
that  after  such  foreign  Importation  shall  cease  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
United  States  will  be  regulated  by  the  price  at  which  Cuban  sugar  can  be  de- 
livered in  the  United  States  after  paying  80  per  cent  duty.  It  follows  that  no 
supply  to  the  markets  of  the  United  States  at  any  cost  and  at  any  duty,  however 
low,  from  the  Philippines,  will  or  can  affect  the  price  of  raw  sugar  in  the 
United  States  until  both  foreign  and  Cuban  importations  cease. 

If  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  is  not  affected  by 
Philippine  lmi)ortations,  then  the  domestic  producers  are  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  to  their  prejudice.  It  follows,  therefore,  tliat  until  the  domestic 
production  of  sugar  and  the  Philippine  importation  combined  shall  increase  the 
supply  of  the  United  States  by  more  than  1,800,000  tons  the  price  will  not  be 
affected  either  by  the  Philippine  or  the  domestic  production.  As  the  growth  in 
the  United  States  demand  for  sugar  from  year  to  year  Is  considerably  greater 
than  the  increase  in  domestic  production  of  sugar,  it  follows  necessarily  that 
the  Philippine  importation  Into  the  United  States  must  increase  from  nothing, 
as  it  now  Is,  to  1,800,000  tons  to  sustain  the  contention  of  the  opposition. 

Third.  The  only  motive  which  the  present  bill  will  furnish  for  the  increase  in 
the  present  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippine  Islands  so  as  to  lead  to  an 
imi)ortatfon  from  the  Philippines  into  the  United  States  of  1,800,000  tons  Is  the 
reduction  in  the  duty  from  75  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  tariff  on  sugar  to  25  per 
cent  of  that  tariff.  The  75  per  cent  tariff  on  sugar  tiiat  polarizes  even  higher 
than  the  sugar  usually  imported  from  the  Philippines  is  eighty-eight  one-hun- 
dredths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rate  on  same 
sugar  is  twenty-nine  one-hundredths  of  a  cent.  In  other  words,  this  bill  under 
discussion  proposes  a  reduction  in  duty  of  flfty-nlne  hundredths  of  a  cent  a 
inmnd  on  Philippine  sugar.  It  is  then  for  the  opponents  of  this  bill  to  establish 
that  if  Philippine  sugar  could  be  laid  down  in  New  York  flfty-nlne  one-hun- 
dreths  of  a  cent  less  a  pound  than  now,  at  least  1,800,000  tons  of  Philippine 
sugar  would  come  Into  this  market  and  displace  the  foreign  and  Cuban  sugars 
and  stop  their  importation. 

Fourth.  This  is  impossible.  For  the  last  four  years  the  importation  of  Phil- 
ippine sugars  to  all  countries  has  not  averaged  100,000  tons,  and  last  year  it 
did  not  exceed  84,000  tons.  Willett  &  Gray,  sugar-trade  publishers,  predict  that 
this  year  the  exportations  will  reach  140,000  tons,  but  this  is  wholly  conjectural 
and  probably  erroneous,  because  Mr.  Col  ton,  the  collector  of  customs  at  Hollo, 
the  sugar  i)ort  of  the  islands,  says  the  exportation  this  year  will  show  a  falling 
off,  and  probably  not  exceed  65,000  tons.  But  140,000  tons  admittedly  will  have 
no  effect  on  this  market.  The  greatest  amount  ever  exported  from  the  islands, 
and  that  was  at  a  time  when  sugar  was  at  a  much  higher  price,  was  264,000  tons 
in  1893.  The  price  of  sugar  in  Hollo  to-day  is  $.3.50  a  picul  of  137i  pounds  (see 
Governor  Wright's  telegram),  or  2.54  cents  a  pound  laid  down  In  New  York; 
the  freight  is  0.24  cent  and  the  insurance  is  0.08  cent,  or  a  total  of  2.86  cents : 
add  present  duty  of  0.88  cent  makes  a  total  of  3.74  cents. 

The  proposition  of  the  oi>ponents  of  the  bill  is  that  if  this  cost  of  laying  down 
in  New  York  was  3.15  cents,  or  about  19  per  cent  less  than  at  present,  which 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  present  bill,  the  Importation  from  the  Philipi^lnes, 
which  is  now  nothing,  would  increase  to  1,800,000  tons,  and  the  total  production 
of  the  Island,  which  is  now  less  than  100,000  tons,  would  increase  to  at  least 
1,800,000  tons,  or  1,700  per  cent. 

Fifth.  This  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  Much  Is  made  of  the  low  cost  of  pro- 
ducing sugar  in  the  Phil'.pplnes.  The  best  evidence,  that  of  Sefior  Luzurlaga, 
of  Negros,  a  large  sugar  planter,  one  of  the  foremost  Filipinos  of  to-day,  a 
clear-headed  business  man,  testifying  in  another  issue  than  the  one  before  us, 
says  (see  FhlL  Com.  Report,  1903,  vol.  1,  pp.  182-184;  see  appendix  hereto) 
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that  to-day  in  the  Philippines  the  immediate  outlay  in  the  planting  and  cutting 
of  cane,  the  preparing  of  the  sugar,  and  laying  it  down  at  Iloilo  is  1.25  cents 
a  pound,  this  without  including  anything  for  depreciation  in  plant,  any  profit, 
any  Interest  on  loans,  or  any  rent  for  the  land.  Add  to  this  0.24  cent  freight 
to  New  York,  0.08  insurance,  and  0.88  cent  duty,  and  the  cost,  without  profit 
or  interest  or  rent  or  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant,  or  laying  it  down  in 
New  York,  under  the  present  tariff,  is  2.45  cents,  and  yet  not  a  ton  comes  here, 
though  the  price  in  New  York  ranges  from  3.38  cents  to  nearly  4  cents  a  pound. 
This,  of  course,  shows  that  reckoning  in  profit  and  other  charges  needed  to 
Induce  the  production  and  importation,  the  price  at  which  the  sugar  can  be 
laid  down  in  New  York  is  in  excess  of  3.38  cents,  and  the  claim  that  the  cost 
of  production  is  less  than  1  cent  is  wholly  unfounded.  Rent  must  be  a  sub- 
stantial element  in  the  cost,  because  first-class  sugar  land  is  worth  in  the 
islands  from  $20  to  $40  an  acre  (see  evidence  as  to  Friars'  land  In  Phil.  Com. 
Re|K>rt,  11K)3,  api)endix  to  civil  governor's  report;  see  appendix  hereto).  In- 
terest on  agricultural  loans  in  the  Philippines  ranges  from  20  to  35  per  cent 
annually. 

Sixth.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  say  that  there  are  50,000,000  acres  in  the 
Philippines  available  for  sugar  planting  that  will  at  once  be  turned  into  sugar 
land  with  modern  machinery,  and  that  it  will  produce  5  tons  an  acre.  This  is 
"  moonshine."  The  best  evidence  shows  that  good  sugar  land  to-day  does  not 
average  in  five  years  to  exceed  1.2  tons  of  sugar  a  year,  and  that  with  the  best 
and  most  expensive  machinery  and  methods  the  best  land  would  not  produce 
more  than  Cuban  lands  produce,  or  2i  tons  to  the  acre.  The  acres  under  culti- 
vation in  the  Islands  to-day  do  not  exceed  200,000,  If  they  reach  that  figure, 
and  probably  never  in  the  history  of  the  islands,  under  the  spur  of  three  times 
the  present  price  of  sugar,  have  the  acres  of  sugar  land  ever  exceeded  400,000. 
Sugar  is  raised  at  a  profit  for  exiwrt  in  three  or  four  provinces.  Occidental 
Negros,  Pampanga,  Illolo,  and  Cebu.  It  is  raised  in  all  the  provinces,  as  it  Is 
everywhere  in  the  Tropics,  but  merely  for  local  consumption  and  food.  In 
Occidental  Negros  a  large  part  of  the  surface  is  mountainous  and  unfitted  for 
sugar,  and  the  south  one-third  is  impenetrable  forest,  impossible  to  clear  in 
many  years.  Pampanga  has  much  swamp  land  in  it  unsuitable  for  sugar.  The 
truth  Is  that  hemp,  copra,  and  even  rice,  are  more  profitable  crops  and  Involve 
much  less  outlay  than  sugar,  even  with  the  proposed  Improvement  under  the 
present  bill.  Hemp  forms  65  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  the  islands,  and  copra 
is  next.  It  Is  the  height  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  even  free  trade  In  sugar 
with  the  United  States  would  mean  more  than  a  merely  gradual  growth  In 
sugar  land  and  sugar  production  in  the  Philippines. 

Seventh.  The  most  serious  limitation  upon  the  production  of  sugar  and  Its 
Increase  Is  the  limited  supply  of  labor  and  the  necessarily  rapid  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor  if  there  Is  any  considerable  increase  in  sugar  raising.  To-day, 
even  with  the  small  crop,  sugar  planters  have  to  bring  to  Negros  from  the  dis- 
tant Island  of  Bohol,  from  Antique,  and  from  Caplz  one-half  their  labor  supply 
for  the  cutting  season.  The  Increase  In  the  hemp  production  Increased  the 
price  of  labor  In  the  hemp  fields  from  50  centavos  to  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  pesos  a 
day  for  an  adult,  and  if  sugar  were  to  double  in  product  as  hemp  has,  we  may 
exi)ect  a  similar  Increase  In  the  cost  of  sugar  labor.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
show  how  Impossible  under  such  a  restriction  an  increase  in  production  of 
500  i>er  cent  Is,  let  alone  one  of  1,700. 

Eighth.  Much  is  made  of  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  sugar  and 
sugar  machinery.  In  the  first  place,  no  corporation  can  take  up  or  hold  more 
than  2,500  acres  of  land.  This  is  prohibitory,  so  far  as  new  investment  in  sugar 
plantations  is  concerned,  because  the  sugar  cane  produced  from  such  a  tract 
would  not  Justify  the  investment  of  the  amount  needed  for  a  modem  sugar 
plant.  A  plant  necessary  for  the  turning  out  of  15,000  tons  of  sugar  annually 
costs  $1,000,000.  To  produce  500,000  tons  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines  there 
must  be  an  investment  of  $a3,000,000  in  plant  alone,  and  to  produce  1,700,000 
tons  It  would  require,  more  than  $110,000,000,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
heavy  cost  of  preparing  land  for  cane,  which  would  certainly  be  $15,000,000 
more.  Is  such  an  Investment  to  be  Induced  by  the  prospect  of  a  reduction  by 
this  bill  of  the  cost  of  laying  sugar  down  In  the  American  market  at  19  per  cent 
less  than  it  can  now  be  laid  down  there,  when  now  it  can  only  be  laid  down  In 
New  York  at  a  loss? 

Ninth.  The  sugar  of  the  Philippines  would  never  all  of  It  come  to  the  United 
States.  The  natural  market  for  sugar  Is  China.  The  demand  for  Philippine 
sugar  in  that  market  is  growing.    China  takes  In  a  mass  the  *'  sorted  "  sugars 
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produced  in  the  Philippines,  which  embrace  four  grades — one  polarizing  at 
88**,  one  at  85^,  one  at  80",  and  the  fourth  or  wet  sugar  at  70°.  When  this 
sugar  comes  lo  the  United  States  it  must  be  graded.  If  any  substantial  part 
of  the  Philippine  sugars  were  diverted  to  the  American  marlcet,  the  Chinese 
market  would  have  to  go  elsewhere-  and  at  greater  cost  for  Its  sugar.  Hence 
China  would  bid  against  America  Just  as  it  does  to-day,  and  the  market  price 
of  sugar  at  Iloilo  for  export  to  China  would  probably  be  what  it  is  to-day,  to 
wit  (see  evidence  of  Mr.  Willett,  of  Willett  &  Gray),  the  New  York  price  less 
the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  and  duty.  Certainly  the  crop  of  the  Philippines 
would  then  be  divided  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

Tobacco. 

First  No  tobacco  of  any  kind  is  exported  commercially  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  to  the  United  States.  No  tobacco  is  raised  in  the  Philippines  except 
leaf  adapted  either  for  wrappers  or  fillers  or  for  smoking  tobacco.  Six  hun- 
dred million  pounds  of  tobacco  is  raised  In  the  United  States,  .of  which  300,- 
000,000  is  exported.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  million  pounds  of  leaf  for 
cigars  is  consumed  in  the  United  States.  Not  more  than  50,000,000  pounds  of 
tobacco  is  produced  in  the  Philippines,  and  of  this  but  19,000,000  pounds  is 
exported.  Of  these  exports  a  very  small  amount,  say  10  per  cent,  is  wrapper 
leaf,  and  the  remainder  is  filler  leaf  and  smoking  tobacco.  The  price  for 
wrapper  leaf  in  Manila  per  pound  is  30  cents.  (See  Governor  Wright's  cable.) 
The  duty  per  pound  at  25  per  cent  of  the  Dlngley  rate  would  be  46  cents, 
making  the  cost  in  New  York,  without  freight  or  Insurance,  of  76  cents  a  iwund, 
a  price  considerably  greater  than  Connecticut  wrap|)er  leaf,  which  is  better 
leaf  than  the  Philippine  wrapper  leaf.  The  price  for  filler  leaf  in  Manila  is 
10  cents  a  pound.  (See  Governor  Wright's  cable.)  The  duty  per  pound  at  25 
per  cent  of  the  Dlngley  rate  would  be  8  cents  a  pound,  or  the  filler  tobacco 
from  the  Philippines  of  the  best  quality  would  be  18  cents  a  ijound  In  New 
York  without  freight  or  insurance,  a  price  several  cents  higher  than  filler  from 
Ohio  or  Pennsylvania  or  other  States.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  wrapper  or  filler  tobacco  from  the  Philippines  competing  with  Ameri- 
can filler  leaf. 

Second.  The  duty  on  cigars  at  25  per  cent  of  the  Dlngley  rate  is  $1,125  a 
pound  and  6i  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  "  i)erfecto  "  cigar  made  in  this  country 
of  ^matra  wrapper  and  Cuban  filler  by  Cuban  hand  work  sells  at  $120  a  thou- 
sand, and  of  this  $34  is  labor.  The  same  cigar  made  in  this  country  of  Sumatra 
wrapper  and  Cuban  filler  by  American  hand  work  is  worth  $70  a  thousand, 
and  the  labor  is  $17  a  thousand.  The  Philippine  "perfecto"  laid  down  in 
New  York  is  worth  about  $46,  and  the  labor  is  $6.  The  Philippine  cigar,  of 
course,  can  not  compete  with  the  Cuban  cigar  and  is  not  in  the  same  class  any 
more  than  American-made  Cuban  cigars  are  In  the  same  class  as  Cuban-made 
Cuban  cigars.  But  what  Is  very  evident  Is  that  by  reason  of  a  duty  of  $l,12ii  a 
pound  on  the  Philippine  cigars  and  6i  per  cent  ad  valorem  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  American  cigar  makers  to  make  cigars  out  of  Philippine  tobacco  at  $17  a 
thousand  of  17  pounds  and  undersell  cigars  of  the  same  material  made  in  Manila, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  the  kinds  of  cigars,  "  perfectos,'*  *'  high  life,'*  "  panatela," 
or  "  londres  "  likely  to  be  Imported  from  the  Philippines  into  this  country. 

Third.  The  Philippines  only  export  105.000,000  cigars  to  all  countries,  whereas 
America  alone  manufactures  7,000,000,CK^0  cigars.  The  suggestion  that  the  ex- 
port from  the  Philippines  could  seriously  affect  the  American  market  is  absurd. 

Fourth.  The  tobacco  laud  of  the  Philippines  for  export  is  confined  to  Isabela, 
Cagayan,  Ilocos  Norte,  Uocos  Sur,  Abra,  and  Union.  Tobacco  raised  elsewhere 
is  for  local  consumption  only.  The  two  first -named  provinces  are  the  Important 
ones.  They  are  sparsely  settled,  and  the  labor  supply  there  is  very  poor.  The 
culture  of  tobacco  Is  not  in  the  hands  of  large  landowners,  but  of  small  farmers, 
whose  care  of  the  plants  is  not  what  it  should  be.  (See  Governor  Gonzaga's 
report  of  the  tobacco  Industry.)  There  is  very  little  hope  of  great  expansion 
by  increase  of  price,  because  of  lack  of  labor.  The  prophecy  that  coolie  labor 
will  be  introduced  from  China  Is  wholly  unfounded.  The  policy  of  exclusion  of 
the  Chinese  from  the  Philippines  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Philippine  Government,  and  most  important  of  all,  of  the  Philip- 
pine people. 

For  the  considerations  above  stated  I  earnestly  urge  this  honorable  committee 
to  report  favorably  the  bill  under  discussion,  reducing  the  duty  on  sugar  and 
tobacco  to  25  per  cent  of  the  Dlngley  tariff.    I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee 
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will  not  be  led,  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  to  a  reduction  to  merely  50  per  cent  of 
the  Dingley  rates.  I  am  confident  that  a  50  per  cent  rate  would  not  do  tlie 
islands  the  slightest  good  or  result  in  any  appreciable  importation  of  either  to- 
bacco or  sugar  into  this  marlcet.  At  one  time  I  hoped  it  might,  but  our  experi- 
ence with  a  reduction  of  25  \)er  cent  satisfies  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  The  only 
possible  good  that  a  50  per  cent  rate  would  do  would  be  to  show  how  ridiculous 
are  the  claims  of  the  l)eet-sugar  and  tobncco  men  who  have  appeared  l)efore  you 
as  opponents  of  this  bill,  and  thus  to  lead  you  slowly  on  to  tardy  Justice  to  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

I  hope,  moreover,  that  the  committee  will  not  be  led  to  hesitate  to  vote  right 
on  this  bill  and  on  the  showing  made  here  l>ecause  of  a  fear  or  belief  that  it  may 
not  pass  the  House  or  Senate  for  shortness  of  time.  I  plead  for  justice  for  the 
Philippines  before  this  leading  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
ask  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  this  bill  without  regard  to  the  future  fate  of  this 
imrticular  bill,  because  your  just  judgment  will  be  of  the  greatest  weight  In 
every  one  of  the  future  discussions  of  the  issues  presented,  to  which  I  propose, 
as  long  as  through  ofilclal  channels  I  may  properly  do  so,  to  Invite  the  continued 
attention  of  Congress, 

«  «  «  «  «  *  m 

Very  sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives, 
Inclosures. 


[From  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Philippine  CommiBsioQ,  1003.] 

Testimony  taken  at  Malacahan  Palace  February  16, 1903,  relative  to  the  value  of 
lands  owned  by  the  religious  orders. 

Governor  Taft.  Is  all  this  land  rice  land? 

Sefior  ViLLEGAs.  No,  sir ;  other  crops  are  grown,  such  as  sugar. 

(tovernor  Taft.  How  much  ought  first-class  sugar  land  to  produce? 

Sefior  ViLLEOAS.  From  25  to  30  pilous  of  sugar  to  a  hectare. 

Governor  Taft.  How  much  does  second-class  sugar  land  produce? 

Sefior  ViLLEGAS.  From  10  to  20  pi  Ions. 

Archbishop  Guioi.  Explain  to  me  why  you  have  valued  rice  land  al>ove  sugar- 
cane land,  when  it  is  known  that  the  latter  gives  a  more  valuable  product. 

Sefior  ViLLEGAS.  It  Is  because  they  are  higher  lands  than  those  of  palay. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  sugar-cane  land  gives  a  greater  profit 
than  rice  land? 

Sefior  ViLLEGAS.  No,  sir;  rice  lands  give  a  more  valuable  crop  than  sugar. 

Governor  Taft.  Are  the  expenses  of  cultivating  sugar  greater  tlian  the  ex- 
I)en8e8  of  cultivating  rice? 

Sefior  ViLLEGAS.  Yes,  sir. 

Governor  Taft.  How  do  they  differ;  how  much? 

Sefior  ViLLEGAS.  It  Is  slight,  but  the  difference  consists  in  the  using  of  ma- 
chinery with  sugar  cane. 


testimony  of  SENOB  JOSfi  LUZUBIAGA,   MEMBER  OF  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION. 

Governor  Taft.  Sefior.  Luzurlaga,  you  are  a  member  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
mission? 

Sefior  LuzuRiAOA.  Yes,  sir. 

Governor  Taft.  You  are  a  citizen  of  the  province  of  Occidental  Negros? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAGA.  Yes,  sir;  of  Bacolod,  the  capital. 

Governor  Taft.  You  have  lived  In  Occidental  Negros,  as  I  understand  it,  all 
your  life? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAOA.  Yes,  sir. 

Governor  Taft.  Do  you  own  land  in  Negros? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAOA.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  the  owner  of  three  estates  which  are  devoted 
principally  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  also  rice. 
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Governor  Taft.  Arc  you  familiar  with  the  prices  of  sugar  land  per  hectare  in 
Occidental  Negros? 

Seftor  LuzuRiAGA.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  testify  on  that  matter. 

Governor  Taft.  How  far  from  the  sugar  market  is  land  in  Negros? 

Sefior  Luzubiaoa.  The  local  markets  for  the  sugar  grown  on  the  estates  in 
Occidental  Negros  are  situated  on  the  coast  of  that  province.  They  are  Silay, 
Saravia,  Bacolod,  Talisay,  San  Ehirique,  Bago,  and  Pontevedra,  and,  on  the 
southern  coast.  Hog,  all  of  which  are  maritime  iwrts;  but  from  these  local 
markets  the  sugar  is  shipped  to  the  central  market,  which  is  situated  in  the 
town  of  Hollo. 

Governor  Taft.  Is  it  the  habit  of  the  vessels  which  carry  the  sugar  to  l>each — 
come  right  up  on  the  shore — and  take  the  sugar  from  the  estate  directly  to 
Hollo? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAGA.  In  some  cases  the  lorchas  are  able  to  come  right  up  to  the 
estate,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  sugar  is  shipped  from  the  coast  itself,  where 
the  lK)ats  come  right  up  to  the  coast  and  are  loaded  there  and  take  the  sugar 
to  Hollo.  . 

Governor  Taft.  How  much  is  the  ordinary  gross  product  from  a  hectare  of 
first-class  sugar  land? 

Seflor  LuzuBiAGA.  That  depends  on  the  class  of  lands.  Sugar  lands  are 
classified  into  first,  second,  and  third  class  lauda  The  product  of  first-class 
lands — that  is,  of  the  superior  lands — Is  8<)  piculs  per  hectare.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  that  is  the  product  of  a  good  year.  It  will  not  produce  that 
in  ordinary  years. 

Governor  Taft.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  generally  as  to  the  classification  of 
land.  Do  they  classify  land  according  to  the  production  in  the  gotnl  years,  when 
the  conditions  are  all  favorable,  or  according  to  the  average  through  favorable 
and  unfavorable  years? 

Sefior  I-.UZURIAGA.  As  a  general  rule  the  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
five  years.  It  is  calculated  that  in  those  five  years  one  crop  will  be  an  extraor- 
dinarily good  crop,  two  years  will  be  ordinary  crops,  and  two  years  bad  crops. 

(tovemor  Taft,  When  you  say  first-class  land  will  produce  80  piculs  a  year, 
do  you  mean  in  a  good  year? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  Yes;  I  mean  in  a  good  year.  The  two  years  of  average 
crops  would  produce  about  60  piculs  of  sugar,  and  the  two  bad  years  I  cal- 
culate would  produce  about  25  piculs;  that  Is,  on  an  average. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  Is  it  the  custom  to  renew  the  seeding  of  the  sugar  cane 
every  year? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  In  my  estates  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  do  so,  but 
in  certain  parts  of  Negros,  around  Isabela,  for  instance,  they  do  not  renew  the 
stalks  for  three  years. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  Is  this  land  not  worth  a  great  deal  more? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  It  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  expensive  to 
cultivate. 

Governor  Taft,  How  much  is  sugar  land  worth  to-day  that  produces  80 
p!culs  in  a  good  year? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  That  also  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  sugar.  There  are 
four  classes  of  sugar  raised  in  the  island  of  Negros — first,  second,  and  third 
class,  and  the  common  or  ordinary.  At  the  present  time  they  are  getting  an 
extraordinarily  good  price  for  the  sugar.  No.  1  sugar  Is  worth  In  Hollo  as 
much  as  $G  a  plcul.  There  is  a  difference  of  3  reals  between  No.  1  and  No.  2 
sugar,  and  from  No.  2  to  No.  3  of  2  reals. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  was  an  abnormal  price 
paid  this  year,  but  from  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  which  I  have  based 
ui)on  a  reading  of  the  new8pai)ers,  the  reduction  of  the  Dingley  tariff  will  have 
such  an  effect  on  the  Philippines  with  regard  to  sugar  culture  that  the  price  of 
sugar  will  go  still  higher. 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  The  opening  of  the  United  States  market  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  situation.  The  price  is  governed  more  by  supply  and  demand;  it  de- 
p^ds  altogether  on  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States  and  other 
places,  and  the  production  of  cane  sugar  in  Java,  Cuba,  and  other  countries. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  The  sugar  planters  of  the  Philippines  would  have  this 
advantage,  that  they  could  export  their  sugar  to  the  United  States  market 
without  paying  any  duties,  and  It  would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  value  of  sugar  land  In  the  Philippines. 

Governor  Taft.  I  want  to  speed  the  day  when  sugar  can  go  from  these  Islands 
into  the  United  States,  but  the  difiiculty  is  that  Congress  has  adjourned  without 
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passing  such  a  law,  and  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  the  Dingley  law  has 
made  no  appreciable  difference.  The  prospect  of  further  reducing  the  Dlngley 
tariff  50  per  cent,  so  the  merchants  Informed  me  the  other  day,  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  price  of  sugar,  but  with  the  failure  to  reduce  the  tariff  the 
price  of  sugar,  I  presume,  has  fallen. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  But  the  fact  that  Congress  has  not  doiied  that  reduction 
in  the  tariff,  but  simply  postponed  action  upon  it,  gives  me  to  understand  that 
there  is  a  probability  that  Congress  will  in  the  future  grant  this  reduction. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  reduction  will  be  granted 
than  that  it  will  not  l>e  granted. 

Governor  Taft.  I  sincerely  concur  in  that.  I  l)elleve  that  Congress  will  do 
it  at  the  next  session.  I  shall  be  very  much  disappointed  if  it  does  not  reduce 
the  duties  on  sugar  and  tobacco  from  the  Philippines.  But  this  is  a  little 
aside  from  the  discussion.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  price  of  land  in  the  Philip- 
pines at  the  present  high  price  of  sugar. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  The  point  I  wish  to  msike  Is  this:  Sefior  Luzuriaga  has 
said  that  this  was  an  abnormal  and  extraordinary  price  for  sugar  this  year. 
This  extraordinary  and  abnormal  price  will  in  the  future  be  an  ordinary  price 

Governor  Taft.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  price  of  sugar  In  Negroa 
and  the  price  in  Iloilo? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAOA.  Fifty  cents. 

Governor  Taft.  So  that  the  price  is  $5.50  a  picul  on  the  land  where  It  is 
produced? 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  That  was  the  price  in  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, but  now  it  has  lowered  a  little.  At  present  we  can  get  only  $4.60  for  Na 
1  sugar  on  the  hacienda. 

Governor  Taft.  Let  us  talce  it  in  round  figures,  $5  a  picul  in  Negros.  Would 
that  mean  a  hectare  would  produce  400  pesos  a  hectare  value  of  the  gross 
product? 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir. 

Governor  Taft.  Wliat  is  that  land  which  maizes  a  gross  product  of  400  pesos 
a  year  in  good  years  worth,  as  land  is  sold  in  Negros,  per  hectare? 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  Owing  to  a  very  special  condition  of  things  down  there, 
that  land  which  produces  400  pesos  a  year  per  hectare  is  to-day  worth  not  one- 
half  of  that  sum.  That  is  due  to  the  special  circumstances  down  there  and  the 
laclc  of  money.     It  simply  involves  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand. 

Governor  Taft.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  greater  laclc  of  money  in 
Cavite  than  in  Negros? 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  I  understand  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  money  in  Cavite 
Province,  so  much  so  that  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants  there  are  engaged  in  robbing  the  other  half.  The  laclc  of  money 
is  very  much  felt  in  Occidental  Negros,  and  it  has  had  this  effect  on  sugar  cul- 
tivation, that  one-fifth  of  the  land  Is  now  devoted  to  sugar  culture  that  has  been 
devoted  two  years  before. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  I  take  It  that  the  present  conditions  that  prevail  in  the 
islands  are  altogether  abnormal,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  base  any  argument 
on  these  abnormal  conditions,  because  there  may  be  a  change  any  day.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  things  may  regulate  themselves,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
calculations  on  such  an  abnormal  situation. 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  living  under  these  ab- 
normal conditions  four  or  five  years  and  we  are  within  them  yet.    - 

Governor  Taft.  What,  as  rule,  is  the  price  of  first-class  land  in  N^ros  to-day, 
per  hectare? 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  As  a  rule,  from  100  to  150  Mexican  pesos  per  hectare  for 
first-class  land. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  If  these  are  the  prices  paid  in  these  abnormal  times,  what 
was  the  land  worth  during  normal  times? 

Sefior  IjUzuriaga.  About  100  pesos. 

Archbishop  Guidi.  Do  you  refer  to  the  land  here?  Several  witnesses  have 
testified  that  the  land  was  worth  200  pesos. 

Sefior  liUzuRiAOA.  My  remarks  applied  to  the  island  of  Negros.  I  know  a 
great  many  estates  that  are  now  advertised  for  sale  in  Negros.  They  are 
simply  given  away  almost. 

Governor  Taft.  Are  there  some  sold  there?  Do  you  Judge  from  the  prices 
actually  brought? 

Sefior  Luzuriaga.  Yes,  sir. 

Governor  Taft.  Is  your  estimate  based  on  that? 
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Sefior  LuzuBiAqA.  Yes,  sir;  you  can  search  the  records  down  there  and  find 
my  statements  to  be  based  on  sales  actually  made. 

Governor  Taft.  And  I  understand  that  for  the  purposes  of  growing  sugar 
Negros  is  Just  as  convenient  to  the  sugar  marlcet  as  Cavlte — or  is  that  so? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAGA.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true  with  regard  to  the  markets,  and  I 
doubt  whether  there  are  any  lands  in  Cavite  that  are  as  fertile  and  as  good  for 
sugar  cultivation  as  in  Negros. 

Governor  Taft.  How  is  It  with  reference  to  Pampanga? 

Sefior  LuzuBiAGA.  In  Pampanga  there  are  no  lands  that  are  equal  in  fertility 
or  in  productivity  to  those  in  Negros.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  land  in  Pam- 
panga. 

Governor  Taft.  Is  Iloilo  as  convenient  to  Negros  as  Manila  to  Pampanga? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  Yes,  sir;  the  market  of  loil^  is  only  about  three  hours, 
away. 

Governor  Taft.  Is  the  expenses  of  raising  sugar,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  product,  greater  or  less  than  that  of  raising  rice? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  Proportionately,  the  expense  of  cultivating  sugar  cane  is 
much  greater  than  cultivating  .palay. 

Governor  Taft.  What  is  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  In  good  times  In  Negros  we  could  produce  1  picul  of  sugar 
at  an  expense  of  3  pesos,  Mexican.  Now  the  expenses  are  very  much  greater, 
owin?  to  the  fact  that  the  locusts  have  appeared  down  there,  the  cattle  have 
all  died,  and  the  cultivation  has  to  be  done  entirely  by  hand.  The  price  of  labor 
has  also  risen. 

Governor  Taft.  What  do  you  calculate  it  is  now? 

Sefior  LUZUBIAGA.  All  expenses  could  be  covered,  I  think,  approximately,  by 
4  pesos ;  that  is,  including  all  expenses  of  placing  it  In  the  market. 
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STIOAB. 

[From  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1903,  y.  4,  p.  25.] 
SUOAK. 

For  many  years  prior  to  1887  sugar  was  the  most  important  commercial 
product  of  the  Philippines.  Since  that  year,  except  in  1893,  it  has  ranked 
second  in  importance  to  hemp,  the  value  of  its  exiwrts  not  having  been  exceeded 
by  those  of  any  other  comuW)dity,  except  in  1898,  during  the  five  months  for 
which  figures  are  obtainable,  tobacco  exrjorts  were  considerably  larger,  the 
sugar  being  only  7.6,  while  the  tobacco  was  27.9  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all 
exports;  in  1901  it  was  exceeded  by  tobacco  by  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent, 
its  percentage  of  total  exports  having  been  10.4.  Its  average  i)ercentage  of  all 
the  years  for  which  statistics  are  given  was  34.9. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  produced  annually  prior  to  American  occupation  was 
much  larger  than  It  has  been  since.  In  1881  over  460,000,000  pounds  (208,- 
805,946  kilograms)  w4re  exported,  and  in  1895  the  quantity  had  risen  to  over 
750,000,000  pounds  (341,469,556  kilograms)  ;  but  in  1899,  the  year  immediately 
following  American  occupation,  the  quantity  exported  was  not  quite  190,000,000 
pounds,  which  quantity  was  not  again  equaled  until  1902,  when  it  reached 
217,000,000  pounds. 

Sugar  culture. 

[By  Hon.  Josd  R.  de  Luzurlaga,  Philippine  Commission.] 

According  to  a  version  accepted  in  some  districts  of  Luzon  and  the  VIsayan 
Islands,  the  introduction  of  the  sugar  cane  Into  the  Philippines  is  attributed 
to  Chinese  Immigrants  ^ho  probably  brought  It  from  the  island  of  Formosa, 
although  opinions  differ  in  regard  to  this  particular;  it  being  also  said  that  the 
purple  cane  of  the  Visayan  group  was  brought  from  Batavia,  and  that  the  kind 
cultivated  In  Luzon  came  from  Tahiti,  the  presumption  being  In  the  latter  case 
that  Its  Introduction  was  due  to  the  Spanish  Government  which,  at  that  time, 
ruled  in  these  islands. 

The  similarity,  however,  of  the  method  of  cultivation  followed  here  to  that 
In  Formosa,  when  that  island  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire, 
and  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  length  of  time  which  has  transpired,  some 
Chinese  names  of  certain  implements  and  manufactures  used  in  sugar  making 
in  many  communities  of  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  group  are  yet  current,  suggest 
that  the  Chinese  must  have  played  some  part  In  the  Introduction  of  the  sugar 
industry  to  these  Islands,  and  yet  It  Is  not  possible  to  vouch  for  the  exactness  of 
this  presumption  because  of  the  lack  of  historical  data  from  a  reliable  source 
which  would  place  it  in  the  realm  of  certainty. 

Of  the  many  known  si)ecles  of  sugar  cane,  but  six  occur  at  the  present  time 
In  these  Islands — the  purple,  white,  red,  green,  strl|)ed,  and  the  black  with 
white  rings  at  the  joints.  The  first  named  Is  the  most  generally  cultivated  In 
the  Visayan  Islands  on  account  of  its  acknowledged  superior  properties  and  the 
advantages  It  possesses  over  all  the  others  mentioned  from  an  agronomic, 
industrial,  and  economic  standi)olnt.  The  white  cane,  and  the  green  as  well, 
have  been  grown  on  a  small  scale  In  the  group  referred  to,  their  cultivation 
being  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  some  provinces  of  Luzon  and  the  rural 
districts  near  Manila,  where  a  taste  for  the  Juice  of  the  cane  extracted  by  chew- 
ing the  stalk  Is  responsible  for  a  considerable  consumption  of  these  species. 
The  striped  variety  is  cultivated  In  very  small  quantities,  a  few  specimens 
occasionally  being  found  mixed  in  with  plantations  of  the  purple,  and,  lastly, 
the  black  Is  wont  to  be  found  In  rare  instances  in  a  few  gardens  in  isolated 
clumps  near  the  house,  It  being  raised  more  as  a  botanical  curiosity  than  for 
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any  other  purpose,  as  this  variety  grows  slowly  and  requires  great  care  for  its 
tardy  development  although  at  maturity  it  is  of  extraordinary  slse  with  a 
stalk  2  Inches  in  diameter  and  from  24  to  30  feet  in  height  Its  Juice,  which 
is  used  as  an  agreeable  or  medicinal  beverage,  is  extracted  by  malting  an 
incision  in  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk  and  allowing  the  sap  to  drain  into  a 
receptacle. 

In  the  Philippines  the  cane  is  planted,  as  a  general  thing,  in  high,  level 
ground,  sufficiently  moist  and  well  worked  and  prepared.  In  most  plantations 
the  cane  is  put  in  during  November,  December,  and  January,  the  same  months 
in  which  the  grinding  takes  place.  In  alluvial  soils,  such  as  are  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  island  of  Negros,  planting  takes  place  but  once  every  five,  six,  seven, 
or  even  up  to  ten  years,  though  the  same  crops  are  gathered  annually,  provid- 
ing care  is  taken  after  the  cane  is  harvested  not  to  Injure  the  stalk,  which  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground,  and  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  sprouts  or 
shoots  newly  put  forth  by  it  The  plantation  must  then  be  worked  and  the  soil 
must  be  sufficiently  broken  up  and  kept  clean  of  weeds  during  the  first  ensuing 
six  months,  or  until  the  same  is  thickly  sown. 

Cane  must  be  allowed  to  grow  for  twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  months,  accord- 
ing to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  On  virgla  or  newly  cleared  land  the 
period  is  eighteen  months,  after  which  time  it  must  be  gathered  without  delay 
if  it  is  desired  to  avoid  detriment  to  the  crop. 

Philippine  sugar  is  of  two  kinds,  classified  according  to  manufacture  and  pack- 
ing— that  made  in  pilones  (which  Includes  nearly  all  from  Luzon),  and  the 
granulated,  which  is  the  kind  that  has  been  adopted  in  the  Visayan  Islands  and 
in  some  Luzon  plantations. 

The  pllon  Is  a  quantity  of  sugar  generally  solidified  In  a  receptacle  made  of 
baked  clay,  which  serves  as  a  package,  having  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone;  it 
weighs  one  quintal.  The  granulated  Is  put  up  In  sacks,  or  what  are  known  as 
bayones,  made  from  the  leaves  of  a  palm  called  burl,  containing  from  two  and 
a  half  to  five  arrobas  of  sugar,  according  to  the  place  from  which  it  comes.  Tlie 
bayon  is  reenforced  by  a  covering  of  rattan,  the  entire  package  being  as  mar- 
ketable as  is  the  pllon,  although  the  latter  is  practicable  so  far  only  as  Manila 
is  concerned,  while  the  use  of  the  former  package  is  more  general,  as  it  is  em- 
ployed with  reference  to  all  sugar  exported  to  the  markets  of  foreign  lands. 

8ugnr  manufactured  in  pilones  Is,  by  reason  of  its  quality,  classified  as  first 
second,  and  third  grade,  while  the  granulated  lias  a  different  classification, 
which  is,  superior  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3,  good  current  and  ordinary  curroit 
Sujwrior  No.  1  corresponds  to  Dutch  No.  16  and  generally  contains  from  93*  to 
07°  polarization. 

Further,  the  classifying  term  "assorted  sugar"  Is  frequently  used  in  con- 
tmcts.  This  applies  to  a  quantity  of  sugar  of  superior  quality  made  up  of  three 
classes  or  numl>ers  In  the  quantltlve  proportion  commonly  established  by  the 
market 

Except  in  a  very  few  cases,  sugar  is  generally  sold  as  the  crop  is  being  gath- 
ered. In  addition  to  sales  made  by  planters  In  the  producing  districts,  a  large 
part  of  their  sugar  is  placed  in  the  han^s  of  jobbers,  who  sell  it  at  a  high^ 
price  in  the  markets  of  Manila,  Cobu,  and  Hollo,  iwrts  that  are  open  to  general 
commerce  and,  as  such,  having  each  a  custom-house.  At  each  of  these  places 
there  are  firms  engaged  In  the  business  of  buying  and  exporting  sugar,  and  they 
fix  the  price  of  that  article  based  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  shown 
by  market  quotations  received  from  the  principal  commercial  centers  of  the 
world.  The  best  prices  are  paid  In  Manila,  Hollo,  and  Cebu,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  planters  are  obliged  to  yield  to  temporary  financial  distress  and  sell  their 
product  to  jobbers  on  the  plantations  at  a  price  always  detrimental  to  their  best 
interests. 

During  a  period  covering  many  years,  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  remained 
stationary  and  was  conducted  on  a  very  small  scale.  This  was  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  inexperience  of  most  planters  who  were  able  to  produce  sugar  only 
of  the  current  class  and  of  inferior  quality ;  second,  to  the  Inferiority  of  the  Im- 
plements  used  In  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  and  manufacture  of  the  sugar; 
third,  to  the  defective  methods  of  transportation,  which  Impeded  when  they  did 
not  entirely  prevent  the  flow  of  trade;  and,  last,  to  the  lack  of  freedom  and  im- 
munities that  would  help  business  transactions  in  the  provinces,  for  which  r«i- 
sons  Philippine  sugar  could  not  pro8i)er  at  that  time  in  the  markets  of  tbe 
world. 

However,  in  1855  and  the  following  year,  during  the  Crimean  war,  which  In- 
volved England,  France,  and  Russia,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar. 
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which  reached  $13  and  $11,  respectively,  for  a  plcul  of  137}  Spanish  pounds. 
Owing  to  this  incentive  the  cultivation  of  cane  Increased  in  the  provinces  of 
Pampanga,  Batangas,  and  Cavite,  in  Luzon,  and  in  Cebu,  Iloilo,  and  the  island 
of  Negros,  in  the  Visayan  group,  and  at  the  same  time  was  extended  to  other 
provinces,  so  that  in  a  few  years,  with  the  help  rendered  by  the  opening  of  some 
ports  to  international  commerce,  such  as  Iloilo  and  Cebu,  sugar  production  in 
the  islands  increased  fivefold,  particularly  that  of  the  island  of  Negros,  where  it 
appeared  that  persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions  had  agreed  to  devote  their 
l)est  energies  to  the  then  arduous  work  of  cultivating  those  lands,  the  majority 
of  which  were  heavily  covered  with  timl)er,  there  being  but  a  few  clearings  in 
the  forests  where  the  plow  had  been  used.  These  pioneer  planters  were  unpro- 
vided with  sufficient  funds,  and  were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  swamp  fevers 
and  other  diseases  of  like  character,  which,  during  the  operations  of  clearing  and 
the  first  plowing  of  the  land,  caused  considerable  loss  of  life  among  their  num- 
ber. But  these  difficulties  were  not  great  enough  to  discourage  them.  They 
had  great  faith  in  the  future,  in  view  of  the  valuable  assistance  lent  them  by 
two  commercial  firms  of  Iloilo.  One  of  these  was  the  English  house  of  Loney 
&  Co.  and  the  other  the  American  firm  of  Bussell  &  Sturgis,  both  of  which  ad- 
vanced them  money  for  operating  expenses  and  the  purchase  of  machinery.  The 
advances  made  were  returnable  in  sugar.  Other  circumstances  that  contributed 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  success  of  these  pioneer  planters  were  cheap  labor, 
an  abundance  of  cattle  suitable  for  plantation  work,  and  the  absolute  security 
enjoyed  by  everyone  in  the  Island  of  Negros  at  that  time  as  regards  person  and 
property. 

Under  such  favorable  auspices  production  naturally  increased  rapidly,  so 
that  the  6,000  tons  produced  in  1855  were  increased  to  30,000  in  1860,  to  100,000 
in  1870,  to  180,000  in  1880,  and  300,000  in  1893— the  largest  known  production 
in  the  Philippines — distributed  among  the  different  provinces  as  follows : 

Crop  of  the  year  1893, 


Province. 


Island  of  Negros 

Pampanga  and  Tarlac 

Batangas-. 

Hollo  and  Ooncepcion.. 

Cebu 

Oavite 

Oapiz 

Antique 

Pangasinan 


Plculs  of 
sugar. 


Province. 


2.000,000 
700.000 

a^o.ooo 
eoo.ooo 

800.000 
180.000 
100.000 
80,000 
fiO,000 


Bataan 

La  Laguna.. 

Bohol 

Tayabas 

Ilocos  Norte. 
Ilocos  Sur... 
Nueva  Eel  J  a. 

Total- 


Plculs  of 
sugar. 


80.000 
80.000 
20.000 
20.000 
20,000 
10,000 
10.000 


The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Manila  chamber  of 
commerce,  compiled  by  a  committee  of  the  same  in  December,  1001,  complete 
the  statistics  given  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  the  Philippines: 


Exports  of  sugar  from  Philippine  ports:  1891  to  1901, 
I  Plculs.] 


1801.              :892. 

1 

1803. 

1894. 

1895. 

189G. 

Manila  City 

1,174.874       1,080.064 

140.200           204.220 

1,367,685  1    2,5n,9e0 

1.712,054 

271,405 

2,203.528 

1,677,628 

168,172 

1,869.507 

8,110,202 

1,729,665 

218,852 

1,754,315 

8,697,832 

1,563  277 

Cebu. 

123,228 

Hollo 

1,984,519 

Total 

2,672,259 

8,056,263 

4,186,662 

3,671,024 

1887. 

1888. 

1899. 

1000. 

1901. 

Manila  City 

918.114 

247,110 

2,066,786 

251,169 

159,469 

2,249,023 

80,374 

210,780 

1,197,700 

404,813 
51,936 
540,078 

996,827 

- 

68  523 

Cebu 

126,604 

Hollo 

691,261 

Total 

8,282,01ft 

2,659-661 

l.^fift.fliu 

886  388 
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Exports  of  sugar  to  different  countries:  1891  to  1901. 
[Piculs.] 


Great  Britain 

United  States  and  Canada 

Continent  of  Europe 

China  and  Japan 

Total.— 


731,607 

1,604,072 

37,894 


2,672,259 


1,181,802 

1,506,872 

48.512 

1.219,487 


3,966,263 


1.577,156 

1,201,^1 

69,498 

1,248.913 


4,186,982 


1894. 


978,719 

910,165 

68.666 

1,152,662 


8,110,202 


1886. 


1,373,433 

1,065,237 

63.140 

1,205,513 


3,097.832 


1896. 


001,256 

1,303.89 

55.946 

1,407.9M 

3,671.014 


1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900.       1 

1901. 

Great  Britain _ 

799,548 

342,640 

28,862 

2,061,060 

675,670 

620,752 

2,88t 

1.660,a52 

132,792 
853.680 
164,033 
838,349 

203.970  ,. 
33,600  1 

759;25r|~ 

United  States  and  Canada. 1. 

Continent  of  Kurope 

81,600 

China  and  Japan 

804.78B 

Total 

3.282,010 

2,859,661 

1,488,864 

996,827  1 

886.388 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  statistics,  exports  of  sugar  from  the  Philip- 
pines reached  4,186,982  piculs  in  1893,  equivalent  to  261,686  tons.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  amount  used  for  domestic  consumption,  including  that  refined  at 
Malabon  and  Manila,  and  that  used  by  distilleries  in  the  capital  city  and  the 
provinces  which  use  current  grades  of  sugar  in  the  malting  of  spirits,  we  will 
have  a  total  production  of  300,000  tons. 

After  the  period  of  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  in  the 
Philippines,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  reached  its  greatest  development  In  the 
year  1893,  had  passed,  a  decline  set  in  from  the  year  following  that  mentioned, 
which  continued  until  1895,  when  there  was  a  favorable  reaction  lasting  two 
seasons.  In  1897  the  depression  set  In,  from  which  it  has  been  unable  to  re- 
cover up  to  the  present  day.  This  depression  is  due  to  the  vicissitudes  agri- 
culture has  experienced  in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years,  caused  first, 
by  the  competition  of  beet  sugar  in  the  great  centers  of  consumption;  second, 
by  the  growth  of  hemp  and  cocoanut  plantations,  which  have  taken  away  a  con- 
siderable number  of  laborers  from  sugar  estates;  third,  to  the  continual  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  sugar  brought  about  by  the  financial  crisis  and  the  rate 
of  exchange  that  resulted  in  the  failure  of  many  planters;  and  last,  to  the  war, 
the  rinderpest,  the  cholera,  miasmatic  fevers,  famine,  and  the  locusts,  which 
brought  ruin  to  many  plantations  and  caused  a  complete  depression  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  cane  in  nearly  all  of  the  sugar-producing  provinces,  the  excep- 
tions being  Negros  Occidental  and  Negros  Oriental,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Pampanga, 
Batangas,  and  I^  Laguna,  where  work  has  been  carried  on  under  great  diffi- 
culty. 

Last  season's  crop  has  been  estimated  at  some  2,000,000  piculs  for  the  entire 
archipelago,  of  which  1,500,000  i)iculs  were  produced  by  Negros  Occidental 
and  the  balance  by  all  of  the  other  provinces  mentioned.  Thanks  to  extraordi- 
nary efforts  and  at  the  cost  of  great  sacrifices  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  good  and  extensive  plantations  of  cane  were  made  in  Negros  Occidental, 
which  gave  promise  of  a  yield  still  greater  than  that  of  last  season,  but  con- 
sidering the  ravages  made  of  late  by  the  locusts.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  tlie 
Government  to  exterminate  them,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  present  the 
amount  of  next  season's  crop. 

The  sugar  industry  in  these  Islands  is  considered  as  the  most  costly  among 
all  those  derived  from  the  Philippine  soil.  To-day  it  is  not  possible  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  a  plaiUation — commonly  called  hacienda  In  this  country— 
without  going  to  great  expense  in  the  purchase  of  land,  work  cattle,  and  agri- 
cultural implements,  and  the  construction  of  buildings,  installation  of  the 
machinery  plant,  repair  shops,  and  the  providing  of  means  of  transportation, 
as  well  as  all  other  accessories  necessary  for  an  undertaking  of  this  character. 
Besides  all  this,  the  expenses  of  operation,  which  are  high  in  a  plantation  of 
any  importance,  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  as  the  number  of  native  agri- 
cultural laborers  is  relatively  small  and  wages  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
profits  ordinarily  derived  from  the  business,  especially  now  that  there  is  so 
great  a  depression  in  agriculture  in  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  is 
concerned. 
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Prices  of  available  land  vary  according  to  the  quality  and  location  from 
$2  to  $2.50  Mexican  currency  per  hectare,  approximately  21  acres. 

Cattle  and  horses  used  in  this  country  for  agricultural  and  draft  purposes 
are  very  dear,  owing  to  the  dire  effects  of  the  rinderjpest;  but  thanks  to  the 
measure  adopted  by  the  government  for  the  importation  of  cattle,  carabao  can 
be  purchased  at  $70,  $81,  $93,  and  $100  Philippine  currency  per  head,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  provided  by  act  828  of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

The  price  of  building  lumber  has  increased  threefold,  due  to  the  forestry 
taxes  imposed  by  the  government  for  the  cutting  of  timber  on  public  lands; 
and  lime,  briclc,  and  other  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  buildings  on 
a  sugar  plantation  have  also  increased  proportionately  in  price.  Last,  the 
laborer,  who  prior  to  1S98  earned  20,  25,  or  50  cents  Mexican  currency  and 
subsistence,  according  to  the  class  of  labor  performed,  now  demands  twice  as 
much  before  he  will  work. 

The  prices  of  all  articles  which  go  to  make  up  a  plantation  and  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  having  increased,  the  financial  problem  is  one 
very  difficult  of  solution  to  most  planters.  A  scarcity  of  money  and  an  abso- 
lute dearth  of  loan  companies  willing  to  make  advances  on  agricultural  lands 
and  standing  crops  add  to  this  difficulty  to  a  not  inconsiderable  degree.  For- 
merly the  cost  of  production  of  a  picul  of  sugar  ready  for  market  did  not  fall 
below  $1.50  Mexican  currency,  according  to  the  class  of  land  and  distance  from 
nearest  provincial  market  center.  Since  the  war,  however,  and  the  train  of 
evils  succeeding  it  that  have  wrought  so  much  damage  to  the  sugar  plantations, 
operating  expenses  have  considerably  increased.  It  is  estimated  that  at  pres^it 
the  cost  of  producing  a  picul  of  sugar  ready  packed  for  market  is  all  the  way 
from  $2.50  to  $3  and  even  $3.50  Mexican  currency,  not  including  the  expenses 
incurred  In  the  destruction  of  locusts,  which  at  times  are  great  and  of  them- 
selves may  cause  a  loss  in  the  year's  business. 

According  to  data  which  have  been  obtained  relative  to  the  price  of  sugar  in 
the  markets  of  Manila,  Hollo,  and  Cebu,  the  prijicipal  sugar  centers  in  the 
islands,  quotations  have  fluctuated,  as  a  general  rule,  between  $3  and  $5  per 
picul  for  superior,  $2  and  $3  for  current,  and  from  $4  to  $6  per  pllon.  The 
prices  paid  during  1855,  $13;  1856,  $11;  1878,  $7.50;  and  $6  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  when  $8  was  paid  per  pllon  sugar,  are  exceptional.  All 
prices  given  are  In  Mexican  currency. 

From  the  foregoing  data  it  may  be  seen  that  under  the  auspices  of  peace, 
and  when  backed  by  the  financial  help  extended  in  the  manner  formerly  done 
by  such  houses  as  Loney  &  Co.,  and  Russell  &  Sturgis,  of  Hollo,  which  lent 
money  and  furnished  machinery  on  the  crops,  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  made 
rapid  progress  during  a  period  of  not  quite  thirty  years.  During  that  period 
some  three  thousand  plantations,  large  and  small,  were  established.  The  former 
were  1,000  hectares  and  over  In  extent,  while  the  latter  we^p  200  and  under. 
All  these  plantations  were  provided  with  sugar  mills,  the  majority  of  which 
were  operated  by  steam  and  the  balance  by  hydraulic  motors  and  animal 
power;  some  of  them  were  also  provided  with  tramways  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  cane  to  the  mill  and  the  manufactured  product  to  the  ports  or  mar- 
ket towns. 

If  the  sugar  industry  has  fallen  into  decay  after  having  reached  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  in  these  islands,  it  is  undoubtedly  because  of  the  over- 
whelming misfortunes  which  the  planter  is  unable  to  withstand,  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  banking  or  loan  institutions  here  to  which  he  can 
turn  for  relief. 

Sugar  Making  and  Manufaotures. 

Tables  6,  7,  8,  and  9  relate  to  the  sugar  industry,  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
tables  preceding  them.  These  four  tables  embrace  the  same  items  as  those  for 
other  industries,  except  cost  of  materials  purchased,  which  in  sugar  making  as 
carried  on  In  the  Philippines  Is  not  ascertainable.  In  point  of  fact,  the  materials 
entering  into  sugar  production  are  not  purchased.  They  are  almost  universally 
produced  by  the  same  establishments  or  rancherlas  producing  the  sugar.  Sugar 
cane,  the  principal  material,  compared  with  which  all  other  materials  used  In 
this  Industry  are  of  merely  nominal  value,  is  generally  grown  on  the  plantations 
of  the  proprietors  who  own  and  operate  the  sugar-making  plants.  Its  cost  of 
production  is  not  reported,  because  it  is  unascertalnable  under  existing  insular 
methods  of  accounting. 

With  the  foregoing  explanation  in  mind,  the  reader  will  understand  that  the 
amounts  reported  as  capital  invested  in  the  sugar  industry  include  the  sum  of 
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investmeDts  in  both  sugar-cane  growing  and  sugar  making.  The  same  is  true 
with  regard  to  the  number  and  wages  of  employees,  male  and  female.  There  is 
no  separation  in  these  items  of  mechanical  and  agricultural  operations. 

These  tables  present  data,  by  provinces,  relating,  first,  to  all  sugar-producing 
establishments  the  value  of  whose  product  was  not  less  than  1,000  pesos  in 
1002 ;  second,  to  such  of  the  establishments  as  used  steam  power  in  their  manu- 
facturing branch ;  third,  to  such  as  used  water  power ;  and  fourth,  to  those  in 
which  hand  or  animal  power  was  used  in  pressing  the  juice  from  the  cane. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  sugar-growing  sections  of  the  islands  there 
are  scores  and  hundreds  of  small  sugar  mills  not  included  in  the  census,  operated 
by  hand  or  carabao,  which  produced  individually  small  amounts  of  sugar  of 
values  less  than  1,000  pesos,  whose  aggregate  value  was  undoubtedly  large.  The 
sugar  produced  in  these  small  establishments,  as  in  many  of  the  larger  ones,  is 
of  a  very  low  grade  and  would  be  regarded  as  totally  unfit  for  use  in  America. 

The  tables  are  brief,  and  are  so  plain  and  simple  in  their  composition  as  to 
require  little  analysis  or  discussion.  Their  totals  are  brought  together  in  the 
following  statement: 

Sugar-producing  establishments  in  the  Philippine  Islands  using  steam,  water, 
and  hand  or  animal  power. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab 
llsb- 
ments. 

Capital 
(pesos). 

Average  number  of  wage-earners  and  total  aver- 
age monthly  wages. 

Value  of 
produt^ts 
(pesoa). 

Kind  of  power 
used. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages 

(pesos). 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages 

(pesos). 

370,820 

255.016 
84,506 
81,200 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages 

(pesos). 

AU  kinds 

1.076 

16.933.405 

45.247 

388.817 

41.038 

3.300 

2,000 
370 
030 

17,907 

10.447 
2.124 
6,420 

6.608,006 

Steam  —    _  _ 

fi28 
77 
470 

12.229.&47 
1.632.207 
3.171,741 

31.322 
4.001 
0,024 

265.402 
86.720 
86.636 

29..S13 
8,631 
8,004 

4.850.043 

Water 

000,378 

Hand  or  animal.... 

1,113.585 

The  relative  importance  of  the  sugar-producing  provinces,  as  indicated  by  the 
value  of  sugar  produced,  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  provinces 
are  arranged  according  to  their  industrial  Importance  in  this  respect,  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  and  the  total  and  average  values  of  sugar  made  in  each 
province  being  given : 


Number 
in  order 
of  im- 
portance. 


Province. 


Philippine  Islands. 

Negros  Occidental 

Pampanga _• 

IloUo 

Negros  Oriental 

Cebu 

Bulacan 

Tarlac 

Bataan 

La  Laguna 

CaviteL ,_-. 

Antique 

Batangas-. 

Leyte. 

Pangasinan 

La  union— 

Mlsamls 

Sorsogon 

RizaL 

Nueva  EcIJa 

Capiz. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1,075 


631 
104 


Value  of  product. 


Total 
(pesos). 


6,608,006 


4,644,308 

758.601 

372.309 

325,611 

140,268 

83.070 

•62,206 

46,580 

40.661 

27.452 

26.018 

16.063 

11.460 

8,364 

6,600 

6,686 

6.850 

6,190 

6.210 

(•) 


Average 
per  es- 
tablish- 
ment 
(pesos). 


6.142 


8.747 
8.011 
6.006 
8.560 
2.163 
2.186 

•1.777 
2.564 
1,763 
1.8S0 
1.8S8 
2.006 
1.273 
2.080 
2.200 
2.196 
1.688 
2,068 
1,806 

(•) 


•  The  total  value  of  product  and  the  average  value  per  establishment  in  Capli  is  in- 
cluded with  that  In  Tarlac  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations  of  individual  eBtmbliahmenta. 
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There  were  more  steam-power  sugar  plants  in  the  province  of  Negros  Occi- 
dental in  1902  than  in  all  other  provinces  combined,  291  such  plants  having  been 
in  operation  in  that  province  out  of  a  total  of  528  in  the  islands.  The  value  of 
product  of  these  establishments  was  correspondingly  large,  having  been 
^3,559,041,  or  t3.4  per  cent  of  the  ^4,850,043  worth  of  sugar  manufactured  with 
the  aid  of  steam  machinery. 

Pampanga  stood  next  to  Negros  Occidental  with  131  steam-power  plants,  a 
number  in  excess  of  the  combined  numbers  in  all  other  provinces,  except  the  one 
above  named,  which  amounted  to  only  106 ;  and  Pampanga  also  ranked  second 
in  value  of  product  of  this  class  of  establishments,  such  value  amounting  to 
W96,285,  or  12.3  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  remaining  106  steam-power  establishments  were  located  as  follows: 
Negros  Oriental,  32;  Iloilo,  26;  Tarlac,  12;  Bataan  and  La  Laguna,  10  each; 
Cebu,  5 ;  Bulacan,  3 ;  Antique,  La  Union,  and  Pangasinan,  2  each ;  Batangas  and 
I^yte,  1  each.  The  percentages  of  the  total  value  of  steam  power  produced 
sugar  in  these  provinces  were  as  follows:  Negros  Oriental,  6.5;  Hollo,  5.3;  Cebu, 
0.6;  Tarlac,  0.5;  La  Laguna,  0.4;  Bataan,  0.3;  Bulacan,  0.2;  Antique,  I^  Union, 
Pangasinan,  Batangas,  and  Leyte  combined,  0.4. 

In  establishments  using  water  power,  Negros  Occidental  again  ranked  first 
and  Pamimnga  second,  both  in  the  number  of  such  establishments  and  in  the 
value  of  their  product — the  first  named  having  45  and  the  second  15  water- 
power  plants  out  of  a  total  of  77  in  all  provinces,  which  produced  83.4  and  8 
per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  value  of  sugar  manufactured  in  establish- 
ments of  this  class,  which  amounted  to  ^609,378.  The  number  of  water-power 
establishments  in  other,  provinces  and  their  percentages  of  the  total  value  of 
sugar  made  in  all  such* establishments  were  as  follows:  Bataan,  8  (4.8);  An- 
tique, 3  (1.1) ;  Cavite  and  Tarlac,  2  establishments  each;  Bulacan  and  Cebu,  1 
establishment  each — the  percentage  in  the  four  provinces  of  the  total  value  of 
production  having  been  2.7. 

In  establishments  using  hand  or  animal  power,  of  which  there  were  470 
enumerated  in  the  archipelago,  Negros  Occidental  again  ranked  first,  with  195 
such  establishments.  Cebu  was  second  to  Negros  Occldoital,  with  63  plants; 
Pampanga  third,  with  48;  Iloilo  fourth,  with  36;  Bulacan  fifth,  with  34;  and 
Tarlac  sixth,  with  19  plants.  The  remaining  75  establishments  were  located  in 
13  provinces,  as  follows :  Cavite  and  La  Laguna,  13  each ;  Antique,  9 ;  Leyte,  8 ; 
Batangas,  7;  Negros  Oriental,  6;  Nueva  Elcija  and  Sorsogon,  4  each;  Misamis 
and  Rizal,  3  each ;  Capiz  and  Pangasinan,  2  each ;  IjA  Union,  1. 

The  total  value  of  the  sugar  produced  in  this  class  of  establishments  amounted 
to  W,143,585.  The  percentages  of  this  value  produced  in  the  different  provinces 
were  as  follows :  Negros  Occidental,  50.5 ;  Cebu,  10.4 ;  Pampanga  and  Iloilo,  9.9 
each ;  Bulacan,  6.4 ;  Tarlac,  2.9 ;  all  other  provinces  combined,  10. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  the 
sugar-making  industry  and  in  all  other  manufacturing  Industries  embraced  by 
the  nine  tables  to  which  the  foregoing  text  relates,  together  with  the  value  of 
their  products  in  each  province . 
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Table  6. — Summary  of  sugar-producing  eatablishments,  the  value  of  whose 
products  amounted  to  1,000  pesos  or  over  in  each  establishment,  hy  provinces: 
1902. 


Province. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish 
ments. 


Philippine  Islands    i,075 


Antique 

Bataan 

Batangas 

Bulaean 

Oavlte 

Cebu 

Iloflo -. 

La  Lag:una 

La  Union 

Leyte- 

Misamis , 

Negros  Oeclclental. 

Negros  Orientol 

Nueva  Ecija 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

RIzaL- 

Sorsogon 

Tarlac  •* 


•16.933.495 


23 

3 

9 

3 

531 

38 
4 
194 
4 
3 
4 

35 


Capital, 
pesor. 


146.306 

149,660 

38.362 

150.627 

51,325 

538.719 

801.922 

171.014 

17.210 

168.500 

15.967 

11.189.150 

919,410 

14.649 

2.432.745 

38.130 

1.1G8 

6,464 

82,165 


Average  number  of  wage-earners  and  total 
average  monthly  wages. 


Total. 


Nom- 
ber. 


Wages, 
pesos. 


»45,247  ,«388.817 


606 

741 

131 

633 

194 

1.156 

2,498 

716 

65 

119 

57 

28.885 

2,123 

24 

6,328 

149 

25 

78 

728 


4.299 

9,730 

1.770 

9,355 

1,882 

10,200 

15,111 

8,805 

480 

3,051 

254 

215,009 

18,267 

216 

78.960 

1,313 

616 

758 

8,558 


Men. 


Num- 
ber. 


41,068 


Wages, 
pesos. 

870,820 


396 

704 

121 

687 

176 

1.061 

2,197 

632 

63 

110 

53 

86,574 

2,065 

24 

6,272 

149 

19 

73 

672 


3.254 

9.481 

1.606 

8.786 

1,780 

9.114 

18.874 

8,024 

450 

3,002 

244 

208,865 

17,978 

216 

78,623 

1,313 

•     552 

753 

8,813 


Women. 


Num 
ber. 


212 

37 

10 

246 

18 

104 

206 

84 

2 

9 

4 

2.S11 

58 


Wages, 
pesos. 


17.007 


1.045 

240 

72 

560 

102 

1,086 

1.287 

871 

30 

40 

10 

11,784 


346 
"246" 


Value  of 

products, 

pesos. 


6,608.006 


26.018 

46.5a0 

16.06S 

83,070 

27.45S 

149,268 

372.399 

40.551 

6.600 

11,460 

6.56'. 

4,644,396 

325,611 

5.219 

756.601 

8.354 

6.190 

6,350 

02.206 


"  Not  including  unreported  capital  for  2  cHtabllRh ments  in   Negros  0?cidental. 

*Not  including  unreported  employees  for  11  establishments  in  Cebu  and  2  in  Negros 
Occidental. 

<'  Not  including  unreported  wages  for  11  establishments  in  Cebu  and  2  in  Negros  Occi- 
dental. 

''Two  establishments  in  Capiz  are  included  in  Tarlac  to  avoid  disclosing  the  operations 
of  individual  establishments. 

Table  7. — Summary  of  sugar-producing  establishments  using  steam  power,  the 
value  of  whose  products  amount  to  1,000  pesos  or  over  in  each  establishment, 
by  provinces:  190:2. 


Province. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

528 

Capital, 
pesos. 

Average  number  of  wage-earners  and  total 
average  monthly  wages. 

Total. 

Men. 

Womoi. 

Value  of 
products. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages, 
pesos. 

<-265,462 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages, 
pesos. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages, 
pesos. 

10,447 

1 

Philippine  Islands. 

•12,220,647 

*31,322 

20,318 

255,016 

2,009 

4.850,043 

2 
3 
4 
5 

Bataan 

Bulaean 

Cebu- 

Iloilo „ 

La  La^na 

10 
3 
5 

26 

10 
201 

32 
ISl 

12 
8 

73,766 

29,050 

116,003 

567,472 

111,280 

8,382,401 

884,761 

1,886,351 

45,784 

182,400 

S48 
63 

220 
1,718 

420 
21,108 
2,080 
4,806 

200 

301 

4,510 

801 

762 

10,100 

6,216 

169.789 

17,755 

60,008 

3,997 

2,520 

328 
61 

218 
1,489 

877 

19,546 

1,074 

4,772 

202 

256 

4,360 

782 

720 

0,047 

4,780 

151,944 

17,471 

50,763 

8,027 

2.206 

20 
2 

11 
220 

43 
1,562 

56 

84 
7 

45 

141 

19 

33 

1,053 

436 
7,845 

284 

240 
70 

836 

17.368 
8.395 
27.825 
£59.486 
22.500 

7 
8 
0 
10 
11 

Negros  Occidental.. 

Negros  Oriental 

Pampanga 

Tarlac 

All  other  provinces  << 

3.550,041 

317.706 

506.2S5 

23,454 

17,96S 

«  Not  Including  unreported  capital  for  1  establishment  in  Negros  OccidentaL 

*  Not  including  unreported  number  of  employees  for  2  establishments  in  Negros  Occi- 
dental and  1  in  Cebu. 

^  Not  including  unreported   wages  for  2  establishments  in   Negros  Occidental    and   1 
establishment  in  Cebu. 

*  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Antique,  2  ;  Batangas,  1 ;  La  Union.  2; 
Leyte,  1 ;  Pangasinan,  2. 
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Table  8. — Summary  of  sugar-producing  cstahliahments  using  water  power,  the 
value  of  whose  products  amounted  to  1,000  pesos  or  over  in  each  establish- 
ment, by  provinces:  1902. 


Province. 


Philippine  Islands 


Antique 

Bataan 

NegroB  Occidental 

Pampanga - 

All  other  provinces  <*  i 


Num 
berof 
estab- 
llsh- 
ments. 


Capital, 
pesos. 


1.532.207 


64,736 
75.804 
1.140,090 
211,942 
39.005 


Average  number  of  wage-earners  and  total 
average  monthly  wages. 

Total.          1         Men. 

Women. 

Num- 
ber. 

"4,001 

Wages, 
pesos. 

»S8,720 

Num- 
ber. 

3,631 

Wages, 
pesos. 

34.586 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages, 
pesos. 

370 

2.124 

149 
393 
2.960 
413 
86 

1,104 

5,220 

24,227 

5,188 

963 

IW 

376 

2,661 

406 

82 

872 
5,112 
22.506 
5.161 

943 

^15 

17 

299 

5 

4 

232 
108 
1,719 
2ft 
40 

•  Not  Including  unreported  number  of  employees  for  1  establishment  In  Cebu. 

*  Not  including  unreported  wages  for  1  establishment  in  Cebu. 

'  Includes  eHtablishments  distributed  as  follows :  Hulaeau,  1  ;  Cavite.  2 ;  Cebu^ 
lac.  2. 


Value  of 

products. 

pesos. 


009.378 

6.815 
29,152 
506.290 
48,899 
16.222 


1;  Tar- 


Table  9. — Summary  of  sugar- producing  establishments  using  hand  and  animal 
power,  the  value  of  whose  products  amounted  to  1,000  pesos  or  over  in  each 
establishment,  by  provinces:  1902, 


Province. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


I 


Ptiilipplnel8land&      470 


AntiqueL. 

Batangas 

Bulacan 

Cavite. 

Cebu 

Iloflo 

La  Laguna_ 

Leyte _ 

Misamis 

Negros  Occidental-. 

Negros  Oriental 

Nueva  EcIJa 

Pampanga 

Sorsogon- 

Rizal 

Tarlac 

All  other  provinces  *' 


7 

34 

13 

63 

36 

13 

8 

3 

195 

6 

4 

48 

4 

3 

19 

5 


Capital, 
pesos. 


Average  number  of  wage-earners  and  total 


average  monthly  wages. 


Num 
ber. 


Totfl 


I 


•3.171,741  ,  »9,924 


48,822  I 
28.762 

112.828 
43.425 

406.626 

234.450 
50.725 

128.500 

15.9C7 

1.666.C29 

34.649 

14.649 

334,452 
6.464 
1,168 
16,589 
18.066 


889 

111 

561 

161 

926 

775 

296 

106 

57 

4,817 

93 

24 

1,109 

73 

25 

314 

135 


753 

015 

3.962 

706 


78 
19 
304 


552 


731 


Value  of 

products, 

pesos. 


1,148.585 

14.903 

13,284 

73.375 

18,437 

119.518 

112,913 

18.051 

10.460 

6.586 

677,067 

7.905 

5.219 

113,507 

6,350 

6,190 

32,770 

7.060 


■  Not  including  unreported  capital  for  1  establishment  In  Negros  Occidental. 

^  Not  including  unreported  number  of  employees  for  9  establishments  in  Cebu. 

*  Not  including  unreported  wages  for  9  establishments  In  Cebu. 

'  Includes  establishments  distributed  as  follows :  Capls,  2 ;  La  Union,  1 ;  Pangaslnan,  2. 
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rrmBMY*  Bolletln  No.  1.] 
A  PUMEB  OV  THE  dFLTIYATIOV  OF  8UGAX  CAVS. 

IB7  WUlUffi  a  Lyon,  1902.] 
LETTEB  OF  TBAN8MITTAL. 

Sib  :  I  hare  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith,  and  to  recommend  for  pobllcation 
as  a  Farmers*  Bulletin,  the  manoseript  of  a  paper  on  **  The  cnltivation  of  sugar 
cane." 

The  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to  these  islands  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. At  the  present  time  it  furnishes  all  the  sugar  required  for  domestic 
consumption  and  a  surplus  for  exjjort.  which.  In  IlKIO,  amounted  to  143,719,971 
Ijounds,  valued  at  $2^'CI7,144,  and,  with  the  exception  of  hemp,  this  industry 
gives  employment  to  more  of  our  rural  population  than  any  other  branch  of 
agriculture.  DiminiHhed  cane  areas,  diminished  croiis,  and  diminished  profits 
entail  suffering  in  the  rural  districts  tliat  extends  far  beyond  the  landed  pro- 
prietor or  owner  of  a  sugar  estate.  Abandoned  cane  fields  and  idle  mills  tlirougb- 
out  the  archi|>elago  indicate  a  depression  of  such  magnitude  as  to  render  it 
incumbent  ui)on  this  bureau  to  do  everything  In  Its  power  to  remedy  these  con- 
ditions. 

The  causes  producing  the  present  depression  in  the  sugar  industry,  other  than 
those  resulting  from  the  prevailing  financial  conditions  and  excessive  rates  of 
interc^  on  mortgage  loans,  are  to  be  found  both  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  mill. 
The  present  practices  plainly  indicate  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  certain  funda- 
mental principles  in  cane  cultivation,  and  the  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  place 
before  the  cane  grower  in  compact  form  the  elementary  Information  essential 
to  the  success  which  lies  within  his  reach. 

Resi)ectfully.  «  William  S.  Lyon, 

Expert  in  Tropical  Affriculture. 

Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribneb, 

Chief,  Insular  Bureau  of  Affriculture. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Upon  most  modem  estates  the  manufacture  of  sugar  Is  carried  on  in  connec- 
tion with  the  growing  of  the  cane,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  cane  grow- 
ing alone  may  be  profitably  followed  by  those  who  have  no  milling  plant,  but 
who  must  deliver  their  crop  to  the  nearest  crushing  mill.**  The  conditions  for 
profitable  returns  are  exceptionally  favorable  upon  these  Islands;  the  climate 
can  not  be  8uri>assed,  the  cane  soils  are  unequalled,  there  is  abundant  water 
supply,  the  facilities  for  trans|K)rtation  by  water  are  unusually  good,  while  tbe 
difiiculties  of  land  transportation  will  be  quickly  overcome  by  the  successfal 
planter.  It  must  be  the  aim  of  the  cane  grower  to  produce  upon  a  given  are* 
the  maximum  of  both  tonnage  and  quality  In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  profit 
This  can  only  result  from  a  judicious  selection  of  land,  both  as  to  location  and 
soil,  a  careful  selection  of  the  most  productive  varieties  of  cane,  and  the  highest 
class  of  tillage  and  management  of  the  growing  crop. 

«This  is  the  general  practice  in  New  South  Wales,  where  the  numerous  hold- 
ings are.  as  a  rule,  small  in  area.  The  cane  is  purchased  from  the  planters, 
principally  by  the«Colonlal  Sugar  Refining  Comimny,  whose  various  crushing 
mills  and  refineries  are  fitted  with  machinery  of  the  most  modem  character. 
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LOCATION  OF  FABM. 

The  essential  feature  for  the  consideration  of  the  grower  who  does  not  design 
to  crush  the  cane  himself  lies  In  the  accessibility  of  his  farm  to  a  mill.  The 
measure  of  this  accessibility  will  be  determined  entirely  by  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  existing  roads ;  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  new  ones,  or  of  tramways;  or  the  availability  oif  waterways  for 
more  distant  carriage.  This  last  in  these  islands  is  so  valuable  a  means  of 
transportation  that  It  can  be  utilized  for  the  extension  of  cane  growing  Into 
regions  that  otherwise  could  not  be  made  available. 

Most  modem  sugar  mills  are  now  equipped  with  unloading  facilities,  and  by 
the  aid  of  special  labor-saving  contrivances  effect  the  discharge  of  cars,  carts, 
and  boat  loads  of  cane  with  remarkable  ease  and  celerity.  These  are  all  con- 
tributory factors  to  **  accessibility "  and  are,  therefore,  mentioned  in  this 
connection. 

The  next  feature  that  commands  attention  in  the  selection  of  a  sugar-cane 
farm  Is  the  suitability  of  the  soil  for  the  designated  purpose.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  sugar  cane  can  be  made  profit  paying  upon  any  land  when  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  and  the  other  climatic  conditions  are  favorable. 

It  Is  also  conceded  by  the  many  authorities  responsible  for  this  contention 
that  there  are  many  requisites  necessary  to  bring  unsuitable  lands  to  a  state  of 
productivity;  and  that,  except  in  regions  where  the  needed  supplies  are  cheap 
and  plentiful.  It  Is  Inexpedient  to  attempt  their  reclamation  to  sugar  growing. 
In  the  Philippines  lands  exceptionally  well  fitted  for  the  growing  of  sugar  cane 
are  so  abundant  that  there  seems  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  the  selection  of  those 
that  can  only  be  reclaimed  to  this  use  by  tedious  and  costly  processes. 

In  determining  the  suitability  of  the  soil  we  have,  as  a  matter  of  first  con- 
sideration, its  physical  or  mechanical  condition. 

SOIL  CONDITIONS. 

with  a  possible  exception  of  tobacco,  there  Is  no  staple  agricultural  crop 
where  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  plays  so  important  a  part  as  It  does 
in  the  growing  of  sugar  cane.  It  Is  a  plant  that,  by  virtue  of  its  great  size  and 
rapid  growth,  not  only  draws  heavily  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  its  shal- 
low root  system  and  restricted  area  for  each  plant  demands  that  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil  l>e  such  as  to  facilitate  In  every  way  the  full  exercise  of 
the  root's  functions.  In  all  regions  and  in  all  sugar-producing  countries,  a 
strong,  deep,  argillaceous,  or  slightly  calcareous  soil  has  always  been  found, 
best  fitted  to  meet  these  requirements. 

In  the  sandy,  sedimentary,  alluvial  soils  along  the  seacoast,  or  In  rich  moun- 
tain valleys,  heavily  charged  with  the  humus  In  which  the  cane  rejoices,  phe- 
nomenal crops  are  often  taken,  but  for  long-continued  cropping  and  with  a 
minimum  of  restoratives  the  soils  first  mentioned  are  those  which  have  longest 
stood  the  crucial  test  of  time. 

Such  lands  as  these  abound  in  the  archipelago  and  often  extend  for  miles 
along  the  lower  and  easily  cultivated  foothills,  and  these  to-day  offer  more  in- 
viting fields  of  operations  than  many  of  the  apparently  more  alluring  valley 
lands  along  the  coast. 

The  land  chosen  must  not  be  less  than  1  foot  in  depth,  but  that  will  be  suf- 
ficient, provided  the  substratum  on  which  it  rests  is  permeable  to  water.  The 
perfect  permeability  of  the  subsoil  Is  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
cane,  for  stagnant  water  at  the  roots  Is  a  more  dangerous  menace  to  success 
than  long-continued  drought  It  is  this  i)ecullarlty  that  clearly  differentiates 
valley  lands  suited  to  cane  growing  from  those  adai)ted  to  rice,  an  aquatic  gniss, 
whose  roots  thrive  in  the  same  soli  as  the  cane,  but  which  must  be  underlaid  by 
an  impervious  subsoil  that  will  retain  water  throughout  the  growing  season. 

Nevertheless,  the  planter  need  not  be  discouraged  who  finds  his  shallow  top 
soil  underlaid  by  a  formidable  bed  of  clay.  In  most  cases  It  will  be  found  full 
of  stones,  bits  of  tufa  of  volcanic  scoria,  and,  unless  It  lies  perfectly  level  with 
the  water  table  close  to  the  surface,  is  at  times  susceptible  to  the  free  and  rapid 
percolation  of  water. 

It  Is  suggested  to  the  prospective  cane  planter  who  Is  unfamiliar  with  the 
physical  character  of  the  subsoil  that  he  dike  a  small  exi)erlmental  plot  of  land, 
making  his  dikes  as  nearly  waterproof  as  possible,  and  then  observe  the  be- 
havior of  the  land  subsequent  to  one  or  two  torrential  rains,  noting  the  tardiness 
or  rapidity  with  which  the  water  disappears.    If,  after  a  2-lnch  rainfall  upon 
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soil  previously  wetted  through,  the  water  remains  standing  for  more  than  two 
or  three  hours,  a  complete  and  comprehensive  system  of  drainage  is  essential 
before  putting  such  lands  Into  cane. 

SOIL  rEBTiLmr. 

Fertile  soils  can  nearly  always  be  assured  in  what  are  known  as  "  virgin 
soils,"  and  such  are  at  present  In  almost  unlimited  quantities  in  these  islands. 
It  may  seem  imradoxlcal  to  say  that  on  a  narrow  sea  zone,  densely  peopled  by 
a  race  who  have  been  engaged  in  agriculture  for  generations,  virgin  lands  are 
more  abundant  than  in  what  we  call  a  new  country  within  temperate  latitudes. 
Strictly  speaking,  such  is  not  the  fact,  but  within  the  Tropics  land  that  has 
once  been  cultivated  and  then  allowed  to  lapse  so  quickly  reverts  to  its  primi- 
tive condition  that  In  a  very  few  years  it  eflfects  what  would  require  a  genera- 
tion to  accomplish  In  a  northern  climate  and  to  all  practical  Intents  l>ecomes 
once  more  virgin  land.  Such  lands  are  more  valuable  in  some  respects  than 
the  undisturbed  soil  of  the  primeval  forests.  Their  reclamation  to  cultivation 
Is  more  cheaply  effected,  while  the  rapidity  with  which  the  processes  of  growth 
and  decay  progress  in  the  Tropics  Is  assurance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  the  humus, 
the  one  fertilizing  agent  of  all  others  most  vital  to  the  highest  perfection  of  the 
sugar  cane. 

In  some  tropical  forest  regions  the  remains  of  decaying  vegetation  are  so 
great  that  they  are  sometimes  present  to  an  almost  injurious  excess. 

On  such  soils,  as  also  occasionally  upon  truly  virgin  sedimentary  river  bot- 
toms, the  cane  develops  to  a  size  and  with  a  luxuriance  that  Is  phenomenal; 
yet  In  this  abnormally  excited  growth  it  frequently  becomes  gorged  with  un- 
asslmllated  alkaline  salts  prejudicial  to  sugar  making,  difficult  to  eliminate, 
and  depreciatlve  of  the  market  value  of  the  cane. 

But  the  quasi  virgin  land  that  has  only  the  accumulated  vegetable  detritus  of 
a  few  years  offers  a  happy  medium  for  the  growth  of  a  strong,  vigorous  cane, 
rich  in  the  precious  saccharine  matter  that  crystallizes  freely  and  that  always 
commands  the  highest  price  In  the  sugar  mills  of  the  world.  Under  the  question 
of  soil  fertility  It  Is  pertinent  to  Inquire  if  some  practical  suggestion  can  not  be 
made  whereby  the  equilibrium  of  the  humus  in  the  soil  in  relation  to  its  mineral 
elements  may  be  constantly  maintained. 

A  piece  of  land  by  the  irrefutable  logic  of  good  money  returns  may  have 
demonstrated  its  sui>eriorlty  for  growing  cane;  It  may  teem  with  the  elements 
of  soil  fertility,  yet  In  a  few  years  the  humus  is  depleted  and  the  cane  and  its 
value  rapidly  begin  to  deteriorate.  There  can  be  no  middle  course — the  ex- 
hausted humus  supply  must  in  some  way  be  restored. 

Hunuis,  as  we  know,  serves  a  two-fold  purpose — one,  purely  mechanical  in  its 
effects,  rendering  stiff  soils  pervious  to  the  aeration  and  moisture,  without 
which  i)erfect  root  action  can  not  be  maintained ;  the  other,  the  added  fertility 
which  it  supplies.  It  Is  rich  in  available  nitrogen,  without  which,  and  not- 
withstanding a  surfeit  of  other  fertilizing  agents  in  the  soil,  there  can  be  no 
successful  issue  to  a  cane  crop. 

The  two  materials  known  to  common  agricultural  uses  that  most  nearly  ap- 
proximate humus  in  their  action  are  stable  or  barn  manures  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  Both  these  substances  are  not  only  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  both,  while 
undergoing  decomposition  in  the  soil,  exert  mechanical  Influence  analogous  to 
that  of  humus. 

In  countries  where  cotton  is  grown  and  farm  stock  housed  or  corralled  one 
or  both  of  these  invaluable  agents  are  easily  obtained,  and  no  difficulty  is 
experienced  In  growing  a  succession  of  cane  crops  and  in  preserving  continu- 
ously normal  soil  conditions.  In  these  islands  we  are  practically  excluded 
from  the  consideration  of  either,  for  cotton  Is  not  produced  In  commercial 
quantities  and,  outside  of  a  few  large  cities,  the  stall  feeding  of  farm  animals 
Is  unknown,  and  consequently  the  use  of  barnyard  manures  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  this  extremity  there  Is  no  alternative  for  the  cane  grower  but  to  lay 
down  his  cane  fields  every  third  year  to,  say,  cowpeas,  vetches,  or  some  legumi- 
nous crop  that  will  compensate  for  the  more  direct  fertilizers  that  he  is  unable 
to  procure.  As  a  result,  one-third  of  his  sugar  fields  will  be  annually  un- 
productive of  sugar.  Nevertheless  there  is  little  doubt  that  eventually  the 
farmer  will  be  enriched  by  the  operation.  These  renovating  crops  can  first  of 
all  be  partly  cut  and  cured  for  forage,  and  will  afford  assured  maintenance  for 
the  stock  that  is  an  Indispensable  condition  to  the  profitable  working  of  tne 
farm.    Stock  so  fed,  if  not  immune,  will  at  least  be  far  less  susceptible  to  epi- 
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demlc  diseases  than  those  allowed  to  roam  at  large  over  pastures  where  the 
herds  have  previously  been  decimated  by  disease. 

In  addition,  the  yard  feeding  of  his  cattle  will  necessarily  result  in  the 
accumulation  of  manures  that  if  properly  protected  from  leaching  by  rains 
will  place  at  his  command  one  of  the  best  means  for  maintaining  continued 
productivity.  In  the  end,  after  the  saving  of  the  forage,  there  still  remains 
the  stubble,  which,  when  plowed  under,  acts  as  humus,  while  the  deep-rooting 
legumes  have  not  only  subsoiled  his  land,  but  have  stored  up  while  he  slept  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  cheapest  available  way. 

A  practice  in  some  places  in  the  islands  is  for  planters  to  **  rest "  their  cane 
lands  every  alternate  year.  Such  rests,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  quite  as 
•*  tirirfg  **  to  the  land  as  its  continuous  production  of  cane.  The  rest  does  not 
last  long  enough  to  restore  the  growth  that  would  in  time  renew  it,  nor  is  it 
even  fallow  plowed,  which  would  at  least  greatly  improve  its  mechanical 
condition.    The  "  rest "  is  simply  idleness,  productive  of  ill  rather  than  benefit. 

PREPABATION    OF    THE   SOIL.  ^ 

If  the  land  is  what  we  now  understand  to  be  virgin  soil,  the  brush  and  timber 
will  be  cut  closely  to  the  ground,**  any  wood  required  for  fuel  removed,  and  the 
remaining  tops  and  branches,  when  dry  enougli,  gathered  in  small  heaps  and 
burned.  Large  fires  are  to  be  avoided,  as  the  smoldering  embers  are  apt  to 
ignite  and  bum  out  much  of  the  precious  humus  in  the  soil.  It  is  on  this 
account  maintained  that  all  trash  should  be  removed  and  burned  outside  the 
plantation  limits.  Nevertheless,  If  the  fires  are  kept  small  in  size,  the  loss 
from  this  source  will  be  inconsiderable  and  hardly  great  enough  to  compensate 
for  the  extra  cost  of  handling  or  for  the  potassic  salts  lost  by  the  removal  of 
the  brush  from  the  ground;  but,  most  important  of  all,  the  scattering  and 
burning  of  the  brush  not  only  kills  and  facilitates  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  stumps,  but  helps  to  destroy  the  larvas  of  pernicious  insects  that  al>ound  in 
most  forest  lands. 

The  gmbblng  of  the  stumps  can  not  be  profitably  undertaken  till  the  rains 
have  thoroughly  wet  down  the  soil,  and  then  small  roots  are  easily  taken  out 
with  a  grub  hoe,  while  larger  ones  that  are  well  charred  may  be  easily  removed 
by  carabao. 

It  is  only  the  largest  stumps  that  should  be  left  to  decay.  This  process  Is  so 
rapid  In  this  climate  that  their  early  extirpation  is  an  easy  matter.  Unless  of 
extraordinary  density  of  foliage  a  few  standing  forest  trees  are  seldom  detri- 
mental to  field  crops.  To  this  the  sugar  cane  is  a  notable  excejrtion.  It  rejoices 
in  full,  free,  and  unbroken  sunlight  at  every  stage  of  growth,  and  the  greater 
its  intensity  and  long  continuance  the  greater  tlie  assurance  of  a  good  yield 
of  sugar. 

BBEAKINQ   THE    SOIL. 

The  proi>er  initial  preparation  of  the  soil  presents  probably  the  gravest  diffi- 
culty with  which  the  cane  planter  on  these  islands  must  contend.  The  lack  of 
animals  and  Implements  adequate  to  ofien  up  and  aerate  the  soil  for  all  the 
depth  to  which  it  may  be  traversed  by  the  cane  roots  Is  indisi)ensable  to  success, 
and  further  on  the  only  solution  of  this  problem  that  now  seems  feasible  will  be 
presented.  Where  the  initial  preparation  of  the  soil  has  been  thorough  there  is 
little  subsequent  occasion  for  the  use  of  Implements  of  heavy  draft.  A  few 
years  ago  the  deep  subsoil  plow  and  the  turning  of  the  land  for  a  foot  or  14 
Inches  was  considered  essential.  Now  the  Investigations  of  chemistry  have 
demonstrated  that  the  available,  1.  e.,  the  readily  assimilated  plant  food,  is 
that  which  lies  close  to  the  surface,  and  tliat  the  deep  burying  of  this  surface 
soil  and  its  rei)lacement  with  elements  not  yet  sufficlenty  disorganized  to  serve 
as  plant  food  contained  in  the  under  soil  is  wasteful  of  both  energy  and 
material.  As  now  understood  deep  plowing  serves  only  a  mechanical  purpose 
and  no  more  than  to  guarantee  porosity  and  a  free  aeration  of  the  underlying 
beds. 

.  The  subsoil  plow  has  therefore  been  generally  consigned  to  the  things  of  the 
past  (except  for  uses  not  pertinent  to  this  subject),  and  it  Is  regrettable  to  have 

<»  The  writer  has  lately  observed  some  Interesting  experiments  In  clearing, 
where  the  brush  was  top|)ed  at  3  to  4  feet  from  the  ground.  The  supposition  Is 
that.  In  the  process  of  grubbing,  the  standing  butts  can  be  used  as  levers  for 
the  expeditious  and  easy  eradication  of  the  stumps. 
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to  recommend  its  resurrection  for  some  existing  conditions  in  this  archipelago. 
These  conditions  are  mainly  found  upon  the  clay  cane  lands,  where  for  many 
years  the  soil  has  l>een  lightly  skimmed  with  a  small  plow  for  a  depth  of  2  or  3 
inches,  and  at  this  depth  the  soil  is  crusted  with  a  polished,  impermenble  floor, 
which  Is  the  reverse  of  what  is  desired  and  which  must  be  broken  up  and 
pulverized  if  these  lands  are  to  be  made  remunerative.  That  they  bear  un- 
profitable crops  is  no  cause  for  surprise.  The  real  cause  of  surprise  is  that 
they  produce  even  half  a  crop  of  cane,  and  that  they  still  do  this  speaks  volumes 
for  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the  climate  and  the  remarkable  fertility  of 
the  land  itself.  On  such  lands  as  these  there  seems  no  escape  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  subsoiler,  as  no  other  implement  will  quite  penetrate  and  open  up 
this  artificial  hardpan.  Upon  virgin  land  any  good  deep-breaking  plo^  will 
answer,  although  the  modem  disk  plows  that  turn  a  furrow  of  any  desired 
depth  are  preferred.  In  this  plow  the  rotating  disk,  instead  of  sliding  along 
the  furrow,  leaving  a  compact  bottom,  releases  the  farmer  forever  from  the 
perplexing  question  of  future  subsoilings.  This  disk  plow  and  the  double- 
moldboard  plow  for  the  economical  building  up  of  beds  and  opening  out  drains 
are  the  only  heavy  draft  implements  required  for  the  cultivation  of  cane.  All 
subsequent  tillage  is  prosecuted  with  light-draft  disk  harrows  and  cultivators 
of  easy  manipulation  and  should  properly  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
"  crop  cultivation  "  rather  than  that  of  soil  preparation.  In  stiff  soils  the  disk 
plow  can  not  be  used  with  less  than  3  good  American  horses  or  mules,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  could  l>e  well  operated  in  such  lands  with  fewer  than  6  carabaos. 
At  this  time,  when  the  sugar  districts  of  the  islands  have  l>een  almost  depleted 
of  their  live  stock,  it  seems  inopportune  to  recommend  the  doubling  up  of  draft 
animals  by  the  use  of  heavy  machinery.  Still,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  plows  throw  a  furrow  slice  of  20  to  24  inches  and  will  readily  and  properly 
prepare  4  to  5  acres  in  a  day,  which  is  more  than  6  carabaos  will  imperfectly 
accomplish  in  the  same  time  with  the  small  plow  now  in  general  use. 

The  question  of  the  application  of  these  useful  implements  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  cane  lands,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  motive  power, 
and  to  the  judgment  of  the  farmer,  who  must  decide  if  a  possibly  smaller  acre- 
age placed  in  a  perfected  condition  does  not  offer  greater  inducements  than  a 
larger  acreage  illy  prepared  and  fraught  with  prospects  of  crop  failure. 

Under  the  existing  live  stock  conditions,  no  other  suggestion  can  be  made  at 
this  time  than  that  given  above  of  doubling  up  the  available  farm  animals  until 
the  required  motive  power  is  secured,  and  it  is  recommended  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  farmer's  gains  from  a  smaller,  well-handled  acreage  will  more 
than  compensate  for  the  loss  of  acreage  that  this  concentration  of  power  implies. 

In  preparing  valley  land  for  planting,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  times 
of  flood  that  does  not  apply  to  uplands.  After  the  first  heavy  plowing  the  land 
is  to  be  fined  down  with  a  good  harrowing.  If  the  soil  is  of  free,  open  texture 
and  handled  at  the  time  when  still  moist  but  not  sticky,  the  common  form  of 
sectional  harrow  will  do  good  work.  If  inclined  to  be  cloddy  the  disk  harrow 
will  reduce  the  soil  to  the  best  condition  of  any  tool  in  conunon  use.  The  land  is 
then  to  be  laid  off  in  5-foot  beds,  the  middles  between  them  being  opened  up 
with  a  double-moldboard  plow.  In  valley  lands  that  have  been  kept  in  the  best 
condition,  it  is  here  that  the  only  occasion  should  arise  for  the  use  of  the  sul)- 
soil  plow  for  the  purpose  of  deeply  opening  up  these  middles,  which  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  drainage  and  of  supplying  soil  for  the  elevation  of  the 
beds.  The  depth  or  shallowness  of  these  furrow^s  will  be  governed  by  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  land  to  overflow. 

In  many  tropical  regions,  and  in  most  of  the  Philippines,  the  cane  beds  are 
only  made  3^  to  4  feet  apart,  but  where  the  highest  skill  Is  exercised  and  upon 
good  soils  the  5-foot  planting'  should  yield  a  tonnage  equally  large  and  at  a 
great  saving  of  expense  in  both  labor  and  seed  cane. 

SELECTION    OP    SEED    CANE. 

The  cane  use^  for  seed  should  always  be  well  ripened  and  selected  from  such 
stools  or  **  ratoons  "  as  from  mill  tests  show  the  most  sucrose  and  the  highest 
purity.  Careful  selection  for  a  few  years,  and  the  reservation  oC  a  portion  of 
the  plantation  for  nursery  purposes,  will  enable  the  planter  to  maintain  his  seed 
cane  at  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  varieties  used  here  seem  to  l>e  con- 
fined to  the  green  and  yellow  sorts,  of  probable  Javanese  origin.  These  canes, 
though  rich  in  sucrose,  are  generally  small  and  insufficient  in  tonnage  yield  per 
acre.    Further,  and  whenever  there  is  a  steady  decrease  in  size  from  lack  of 
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proper  cnltural  methods,  the  deterioration  is  accompanied  with  a  relatively 
greater  increase  of  fiber  that,  in  its  tnm,  represents  another  loss  at  the  mill. 
The  many  nsefal  striped,  rose,  and  purple  canes,  tliat  have  contributed  to  bring 
Hawaii  to  the  front  as  the  most  prolific  and  profitable  sugar  region  in  the 
world,  have  not,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  been  planted  in  these  islands.** 

Exhaustive  tests  have  definite  established  the  fact  that  the  upper  two  or 
three  feet  of  the  cane — ^the  part  least  valuable  at  the  mills — is  well  suited  to 
seed  purposes,  and  that  no  sugar  deterioration  has  occurred  from  its  long-con- 
tinued use.  These  tops  can  be  all  used,  except  the  extreme  tips,  wliich  are 
s(Hnetimes  inclined  to  **  arrow." 

FLANTINO. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  is  prepared  a  shallow  furrow  or  trench  is  opened  down 
the  center  of  the  bed  with  a  double-moldboard  plow  and  the  cane  laid  down  in 
the  trencli,  the  end  of  one  piece  touching  the  next  throughout  the  whole  row. 
It  is  the  custom,  here  and  in  Hawaii,  to  cut  the  cane  into  single  nodes  a  few 
inches  long  and  drop  them  at  close  intervals  in  the  furrow.  Such  a  practice 
undoubtedly  assures  a  stand  from  every  Joint ;  but  if  the  land  has  been  brought 
to  a  fine  condition  of  tilth  and  the  whole  of  the  cane  is  in  intimate  contact  with 
the  soil,  every  joint  in  the  piece  should  break  into  bud.  It  will  also  be  seen 
that  the  process  is  more  expeditious  and  labor  saving. 

Previous  to  planting  the  seed  cane  should  be  soaked  for  two  hours  in  lime 
water  of  the  strength  of  2  pounds  of  slaked  lime  to  1  gallon  of  water.  This  is 
recommended  for  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  of  pernicious  insects ;  but  in  every 
instance  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  tlie  seed  cane  should  always  be  made,  and  any  piece 
that  has  been  attacked  by  borers  should  be  rejected  As  a  remedial  measure  I 
would  place  more  faith  in  a  soaking  of  the  cane  in  well-diluted  carbolic  acid; 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  lime  dressing  furnishes  at  once  to  the  young 
plant  an  always-to-be-desired  and  necessary  element  of  fertility,  this  time- 
honored  custom  of  all  countries  may  be  generally  adopted. 

In  this  country  the  trench  for  planting  may  be  shallow  and  the  soil  covered 
back  with  a  light  plow  or  disk  harrow.  Where  irrigation  is  not  to  follow,  or 
where  rainfall  is  so  great  that  the  water-carrying  capacity  of  the  middles  is 
apt  to  be  overtaxed,  all  subsequent  plowing  or  tillage  should  be  toward  the 
cane  row,  with  the  end  in  view  of  having  it  always  above  water. 

AFTfeB-TBEATMENT. 

The  cane  when  planted,  if  followed  by  good  rains  or  by  irrigation,  should 
begin  to  sprout  within  a  week  of  the  time  it  is  wetted  down,  and  this  is  the 
time  when  the  progressive  farmer  has  recourse  to  the  so-called  mineral  fer- 
tilizers for  the  increase  of  crop  and  the  maintoiance  of  soil  equilibrium.  Aside 
from  the  humus  and  the  means  of  providing  for  it  tliat  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed, there  are  two  essential  ingredients  of  soil  fertility  that  exist  in  all  rich 
lands,  but  upon  which  the  sugar  cane  makes  extraordinary  drains,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  these  in  the  most  available  forms  not  only  meets  with  an  assured 
response  in  a  marked  increase  of  crop,  but  is  a  guaranty  of  a  continued  state 
of  soil  fertility  that  leaves  the  farm  capital  always  unimpaired.  These  ingre- 
dients are  phosphoric  acid  and  potasli,  and  there  are  apparoitly  no  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  obtaining  either.  The  former  is  probably  to  be  had 
from  the  many  deposits  of  bat  guano  that  exist  in  the  archipelago,  and  where- 
ever  these  deposits  are  found  in  caves  or  have  been  protected  from  rain  they 
are  almost  certain  to  be  rich  in  tliis  valuable  element  If  the  planter  is  remote 
from  any  such  source  or  from  any  known  phosphate  deposits,  there  seems  to 
be  no  alternative  than  its  purchase  and  importation  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
or  the  United  States. 

These  salts  are  more  useful  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphates,  and  are  com- 
mercially known  as  "  superphosphates "  and  carry  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  their  cost  is  always  based  wholly  upon  the  per- 
centage of  the  acid  they  carry.  In  any  event  the  amount  required  is  small 
(200  to  400  pounds  per  acre)  and  at  any  reasonable  cost  it  should  be  obtained. 

o  Through  the  commendable  enterprise  of  Capt.  G.  P.  Ahem,  Chief  of  the 
Forestry  Bureau,  an  importation  of  these  Hawaiian  canes  was  recently  made 
to  this  country,  and  efforts  will  be  made,  by  their  rapid  propagation  and  further 
introductions,  to  effect  future  distributions  of  the  same  to  planters,       F,  Ih  8« 
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The  supply  of  potash  does  not  appear  to  be  of  such  presetng  concem  wrth  the 
cane  planter.  Not  only,  if  his  land  has  been  cleared  and  bnmed  orer,  there  has 
been  returned  a  considerable  supply  of  this  element,  but  the  indleatkHW  are 
that  most  of  the  sugar  lands  of  the  islands  are  already  rich  in  potash.  With- 
out recourse  to  a  chemical  analysis  there  is  a  simple,  practical  test  whereby  the 
farmer  can  determine  this  question  for  himself.  Let  him  select  two  or  three 
or  more  small  plats  typical  of  as  many  different  soils  as  the  farm  shows  and 
lay  them  down  for  two  or  three  years  to  different  kinds  of  lucems  and  clovers, 
giving  them  no  manuring  whatsoever.  If  the  grovrth  from  these  plats  is 
luxuriant,  and  they  only  suffer  from  causes  directly  attributable  to  long^con- 
inued  drought,  he  may  reasonably  conclude  that  his  land  is  provided  with 
enough  potash  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  cane  growing  for  many  years. 

In  the  use  of  acid  phosphates  or  of  bat  guano  there  is  a  process  that  is  both 
effective  and  economical  for  its  application.  It  may  be  scattered  lightly  in  the 
farrow  at  the  time  of  cane  planting ;  or,  if  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  bat  guano, 
and  where  it  is  probably  in  combination  with  valuable  nitrates,  a  furrow  may 
be  opened  close  to  the  cane,  and  the  fertilizer  scattered  lightly  and  evenly  along 
both  furrow  and  furrow  slice,  and  then  all  harrowed  down  smooth^  with  a  disk 
harrow.  There  are  drills  now  in  common  use  that  are  adjusted  to  deliver  com- 
mercial fertilizers  directly  where  required  and  in  precise  quantities,  but  careful 
hand  sowing  can  be  made  equally  ^ective. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  the  application  of  manures  of  this  class  tliat 
they  are  exceedingly  soluble,  and  the  greatest  benefit  from  their  use  occurs  at 
the  time  when  light  showers  are  prevalent.  If  applied  at  the  time  when  the 
heaviest  and  long-continued  rains  are  anticipated,  a  very  large  propcurtion  of 
the  valuable  elements  will  be  leached  out  of  the  land  and  carried  away  in  the 
middles  and  drains.  For  the  rest,  all  the  subsequent  cultivaticm  to  be  given 
until  the  rows  are  crowded  with  suckers,  and  the  cane  ready  to  lay  by  and  rlpeo, 
is  a  constant  but  superficial  stirring  of  the  surface  with  either  hoe  or  cultivator. 

After  every  rain,  or  so  soon  thereafter  as  the  soil  will  admit  of  working,  this 
cultivation  should  never  cease.  It  is  the  keynote  of  the  successful  issue  of  the 
crop,  and  all  the  careful  soil  preparation  and  soil  amendments  that  have  been 
bestowed  in  previous  months  are  largely  nullified  if  a  hard,  compact  crust  is  per- 
mitted to  form  and  remain  upon  the  surface.  When  the  rows  are  completely 
crowded  with  cane  and  the  ground  well  shaded,  this  surface  induration  will  no 
longer  occur,  and  the  planter  can  await  the  ripening  of  his  crop  with  the  assur- 
ance that  every  hour  of  toil  expended  upon  cultivation  will  be  many  times 
repaid. 

HARVESTIITG  THE  CBOP. 

When  the  cane  is  ripe,  and  this  is  easily  determined  by  the  cessation  of 
growth  and  a  general  deepening  in  color,  it  Is  ready  for  harvesting.  It  should 
be  cut  very  close,  or  even  with  the  ground  in  this  climate,  and  the  tops  and 
leaves  trimmed  off,  when  it  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  mill.  The  tops  are  then 
gathered  and  burled  in  trenches  of  moderately  dry  soil  until  required  for  plant- 
ing. The  leaves  and  trash  are  gathered  and  burned  or  else  covered  deeply  fn  a 
furrow  made  by  a  double-moldboard  plow  and  allowed  to  decay.  Both  processes 
have  strong  advocates  among  expert  sugar  growers,  but  the  process  to  be  most 
commended  will  depend  on  circumstances.  If  there  be  the  slightest  evidence  of 
fungous  growth  or  the  presence  Indicated  of  any  sap-sucking  or  cane-boring  in- 
sect whatsoever,  there  is  no  option.  Every  vestige  of  refuse  should  be  burned. 
If  such  is  not  the  case  and  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  dlflSculty  in  obtaining 
stable  manures  or  other  humus-making  ingredients,  burying  the  trash  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  and  is  the  best  solution  of  the 
question  of  its  disposition. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  STUBBLE. 

At  one  time  three-fourths  of  all  the  cane  grown  on  these  islands  was  from 
stubble  crops.  Now,  by  long-continued  depletion  of  the  land  in  many  districts 
it  has  become  necessary  to  lay  down  the  land  to  new  seed  cane  every  year ;  and 
this  system,  despite  its  wastefulness,  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  aflTords 
planters  any  assurance  of  even  a  half  crop. 

Where  the  lands  are  not  hopelessly  exhausted  or  facilities  are  at  hand  for 
their  renovation,  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  wasteful  policy ;  and  virgin  land,  or 
land  that  Is  maintained  in  rotation,  should  be  profitably  handled  for  the  seeottd 
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or  even  a  third  year.  The  ratioaal  method  of  treating  the  plantation  destiaed 
to  be  carried  over  a  second  season  as  stubhle  cane  would  be  as  follows :  In  the 
process  ot  harvesting  the  soil  will  be  more  or  less  compacted  by  the  trampling  of 
the  cane  cutters,  by  tlie  cleaners*  and  by  the  carabao  used  in  hauling  away  the 
crop.  A  thorough  and  deep  plowing  is  therefore  once  more  necessary,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  a  complete  forking  over  of  the  land  in  the  stubble  row  itself. 
This  may  be  effected  by  hand,  although  there  is  a  machine  now  in  common  use, 
known  as  a  "  stubble  digger,"  which  has  a  revolving,  cultivator-toothed  attach- 
ment that  works  up  the  soli  effectively  and  with  remarkable  speed  directly  in 
the  row,  and,  with  a  little  care,  rarely  tears  out  a  stubble  root.  From  this  point 
on  the  manurial  treatment  and  cultivation  of  a  stubble  crop  is  a  practical  repe- 
tition of  that  given  to  the  seed-cane  crop.  This,  in  fact,  would  be  the  outline 
indicated  for  continuous  succession  of  crops  were  it  not  for  the  difficulties  that 
confront  the  Philii^ine  planter  in  the  procurement  of  complete  fertilisers  and 
which  imperatively  call  for  a  crop  rotation  every  third  year  if  he  would  pre- 
serve the  maximum  sugar  yield  for  an  indefinite  time. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  third  or  rotation  year  should  be  operated  at  a  loss 
or  be  given  up  wholly  to  soil  recuperation.  The  method  practiced  in  Mauritius, 
Reunion,  and  most  of  the  French  colonies  would  doubtless  be  successful  and 
profitable  here.  The  third  year  the  same  stubble  is  grubbed  out,  the  land  laid 
down  as  usual,  and  planted  to  com.  When  this  has.  made  fair  growth  and  be- 
gins to  *'  tassel  **  out,  the  ground  is  sown  broadcast  to  vetches,  cowpeas,  or  some 
other  quick  leguminous  soiling  crop.  A  fair  to  good  crop  of  com  is  usually  se- 
cured, and  the  leguminous  forage  is  pastured  down  till  the  season  comes  for 
plowing  it  under  and  reseedlng  the  land  to  cane.  This  pasturing  can  only  be 
done  without  injury  during  the  dry  season,  and  the  farmer  who  turns  carabao 
in  to  pasture  in  wet  cane  lands  is  inflicting  incalculable  mischief  that  will  take 
years  of  reparative  treatment  to  overcome. 

DRAINAGE  AND  IBBIGATION. 

There  are  two  subjects  pertinent  to  the  matter  under  consideration  that  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  future  bulletins  and  that  can  only  be  briefly  touched  upon 
in  this  paper.  They  are  drainage  and  irrigation.  The  former  is  indlspoisable 
to  attaining  a  maximum  of  success  upon  the  littoral  lowlands  of  these  islands, 
and  ultimately  a  comprehensive  system  of  drains  will  control  every  well- 
equipped  and  well-managed  plantation  in  the  archipelago.  The  evil  effects  of 
stagnant  water  have  been  already  pointed  out,  and  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  deep,  broad,  middle  ditches  and  laterals  for  the  rapid  diversion  of  storm 
waters,  has  been  insisted  on  elsewhere.  These  middles  and  laterals,  however, 
are  but  makeshifts  offered  for  the  immediate  amelioration  of  water-logged  cane 
fields  until  they  can  be  otherwise  properly  reclaimed.  Open  drains,  to  be  effica- 
cious, must  be  constantly  kept  clean  and  in  repair.  This  entails  constant  labor 
and  a  very  considerable  and  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  land.  Stone-filled  drains 
made  of  broken  stone«of  graduated  sizes  are  expensive,  and  in  time  are  apt  to 
become  clogged  with  fine  silt  Tile  drains  will  be  the  final  recourse,  and  the  ex- 
cellence and  abundance  of  the  clay  and  the  skill  shown  by  the  Filipinos  in  its 
manipulation  are  additional  reasons  for  advocating  their  use.  The  financial 
condition  of  the  planters  at  this  time  Justifies  a  recourse  to  the  expedients  pre- 
viously mentioned,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  profits  arising  from  a  bet- 
ter scheme  of  can  growing  may  eventually  enable  them  to  place  their  fields  in 
the  highest  and  most  profitable  condition. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  perfect  system  of  tile  drainage  is  almost  a  guaranty 
against  the  evil  effects  of  drought.  To  those  who  lack  full  comprehension  of 
the  subject,  it  appears  paradoxical  that  a  system  primarily  designed  to  dispose 
of  surplus  water  in  the  soil  will,  at  the  same  time,  acts  as  an  agent  for  its  res- 
toration. Such  is  the  case,  however,  and  on  the  principle  that  nature  abhors 
a  vacuum  there  can  be  no  evaporation  of  the  surface  waters  without  a  supply 
constantly  being  drawn  from  below  to  replace  it.  Further,  this,  like  all  water 
that  is  in  motion,  is  pure,  sanitary,  and  drawn  upward  through  the  cane  roots 
in  Just  such  quantities  as  they  can  appropriate  with  the  greatest  benefit,  and  in 
dry  seasons,  unless  In  excess,  never  fiows  to  waste  in  the  draina  It  is,  in  short, 
the  auxiliary  to  the  planter  in  the  valley  that  irrigation  is  to  the  cane  grower 
on  the  uplands. 

The  uplands  promise  to  be  of  long-enduring  value,  and,  ultimately,  more  prof- 
itable than  the  valleys.    The  abundant  water  supply  that  prevails  in  all  the 
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districts  where  sugar  is  now  grown  is  available  for  the  reclamation  of  immense 
areas  to  tliis  purpose.  Here  the  planter  has  positive  and  complete  control  of  tbe 
situation.  He  is  free  from  the  ever-recurring  possibility  in  tropical  countries  of 
disastrous  flood  or  inundation,  while  the  danga"  of  protracted  drou^t  need  not 
be  considered  as  an  elemait  of  crop  fiiilure.  His  control,  in  short,  is  so  perfect 
tliat  he  can  apply  moisture  at  the  times  when  it  is  noost  beneficial  and  withhold 
it  completely  as  his  crop  approaches  maturity,  when  continued  rain  or  moisture 
would  increase  the  sap  in  the  cane,  at  the  sacrifice  and  loss  of  the  sucrose  he  has 
patiently  striven  to  elaborate. 

Large  areas  of  these  uplands  are  frequently  quite  level,  or  with  a  gentle  slope 
toward  the  sea,  and  consequently  present  ideal  conditions  for  the  ready  dis- 
tribution of  irrigating  waters.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  lands  are,  however, 
more  or  less  undulating,  and  although  susceptible  to  irrigation,  the  successful 
manipulation  of  the  water  requires  attention  to  some  simple  engineering  prob- 
lems, which  are,  however,  too  extensive  for  treatment  at  this  time. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  rational  treatment  of  sugar  cane  in- 
volves that  it  be  forced,  and  forced  constantly,  from  the  day  the  cane  first 
sprouts  till  it  is  ready  to  lay  by  and  ripen.  This  forcing  process  can  hardly  be 
overdone,  and  involves  an  adequate  water  and  food  supply  and  such  constant 
tillage  and  forcing  as  will  enable  it  to  assimilate  every  particle  of  the  food  and 
water  given.  A  check  of  any  kind  Is  fatal  to  the  fullest  measure  of  success,  and 
the  cessation  of  the  functions  of  growth  for  only  a  few  days  means  the  elabora- 
tion of  starch  and  fiber  in  lieu  of  the  sucrose  we  are  after. 

In  common  with  every  other  form  of  vegetable  life,  vigor  and  luxuriance  of 
growth  affords  more  general  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  predacious  insects  or 
fungoid  growths  and  a  consequent  saving  from  the  losses  which  these  entail. 

GBOWINQ  SUGAB  CANfi  IN   HAWAII. 

[Extract  from  a  report  on  the  agricultural  resourcea  and  capabilities  of  Hawaii,  br 
William  C.  Stubbs,  Pb.  D..  published  in  Bulletin  No.  95,  United  SUtes  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.] 

The  dominant  crop  in  Hawaii  is  sugar.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Few  places  in  the  islands 
where  cane  can  be  grown  at  all  will  yield  less  than  30  to  40  tons  per 
acre.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  table-lands  surrounding  the  islands  at  elevations  of  from  20  to  500  feet 
constitute  the  chief  sugar  areas.  ♦  ♦  ♦  There  are  al)out  60  plantations  on 
the  Islands  which  yielded  in  1898--99  about  300,000  tons  of  sugar.  These  plan- 
tations have  about  100,000  acres  in  cane,  one-half  of  which  is  harvested  every 
year.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Under  irrigation  as  much  as  10}  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  has  been 
the  average  of  one  plantation    ♦    •    ♦. 

Table  showing  expenses  per  ton  of  sugar  grown,  and  per  acre. 


Clearing. 

Mule  and  steam  plowing.. 
Ditches.. 


Plant  cane.  Per  ton. 

10.64 

1.41 

M 

Cutting  and  hauling  seed - '  .80 

Preparing  and  planting - - — '  .88 

Pertiizlng - 4.01 

Watering - ,        3.68 

Hoeing  and  weeding - '  .7S 

Stripping - ~ l.« 

Cutting  and  hauling  cane- ~ - ~ —         8,48 

Pumping  expense.- - — ,        2.4t 

Sundry  accounts  (rent.  Interest,  and  all  other  expenses) 6.88 

Manufacture '        *.86 

Containers — — — -i  .80 


Total- 


28.60 


Per  acre. 


86.51 

i4.a> 

2.G5 

8.e 

9.<H 
4I.1S 
37.18 

7.85 
15.fi 
SS.fS 
24.84 
64.0 
27.15 

0.77 
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Plant  cane: 

Total  yield  of  cane tons—  117,835 

Yield  of  cane  per  acre ^-do 78.9 

Purity  of  juice per  cent—  87. 07 

Amount  of  cane  required  to  produce  1  ton  of  sugar tons 7. 71 

Total  production  of  sugar • do 16,289.5 

Yield  sugar  per  acre do 10.24 

On  the  leeward  side  of  the  islands,  where  irrigation  is  practiced,  the  land  is 
broken  with  steam  plows  to  a  great  depth.  Rows  are  laid  off  at  5-foot  intervals 
with  very  deep  double-moldboard  plowa  Into  these  deep  furrows  the  tops  of 
the  cane  are  dropped  in  a  continuous  row,  the  soil  is  drawn  in  lightly  with  hoes 
and  a  shallow  stream  of  water  sent  over  the  buried  tops.  In  six  to  seven  days 
a  continuous  stand  of  young  canes  is  obtained.  For  the  purpose  of  economizing 
water  the  rows  are  laid  off  as  nearly  on  a  level  as  possible,  and  an  open  furrow 
for.  irrigating  is  maintained  during  growth.  After  each  irrigation  hoes  draw 
in  from  the  adjoining  ridges  small  quantities  of  soil  in  order  to  conserve  the 
moisture  applied.  Save  irrigation  and  its  incident  hoe  work,  and, the  threshing 
of  cane  no  other  cultivation  is  given.  A  contract  is  usually  made  with  a  head 
Chinaman  to  irrigate  and  thresh  the  cane,  from  planting  to  harvest,  at  so  much 
per  ton  of  cane  harvested.  The  contract  is  usually  for  100  acres,  the  company 
furnishing  the  water.  Contracts  are  also  made  by  the  ton  for  the  cutting  and 
delivery  of  the  cane  at  the  sugarhouse,  the  company  furnishing  the  cars  and 
enginea  The  breaking  of  the  land  and  the  planting  of  the  cane  is  usually  done 
with  hired  labor. 

On  the  rainy  or  windward  side  of  the  island  the  conditions  require  entirely 
different  methods  from  those  just  described.  The  lands  are  broken  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  less  deeply,  and  the  tops  are  planted  in  an  open  furrow  and  covered. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough,  the  work  of  cultivation  begins,  which  is 
usually  done  with  plows,  cultivators,  and  hoes.  This  cultivation  is  continued 
until  the  canes  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  "  lay  by."  EJvery  operation  is  similar 
to  the  best  practice  in  the  cornfields  of  the  West.  Here  reliance  is  placed 
entirely  upon  the  rainfall  for  furnishing  the  needed  moisture  to  canes.  Some- 
times the  rainfall  is  excessive,  at  others  deficient.  Severe  and  protracted 
droughts,  which  occasion  great  loss  to  the  planters,  occur  at  rare  intervals  As 
a  rule,  however,  the  rainfall  is  ample  for  good  crops,  and  the  extra  expense  of 
irrigation  is  avoided.  Hence  frequently  the  windward  plantations  are  just  as 
good  dividend  payers  as  the  leeward  estates,  though  the  yield  per  acre  are  much 
less.  Threshing  of  cane  is  practiced  here  as  on  the  leeward  side.  In  both 
Instances  the  dead  leaves  are  piled  up  between  the  rows,  where  they  remain 
until  after  harvest,  when  they  are  burned.  "  Rattoonlng  "  or  "  stubbllng  "  Is  not 
largely  practiced.  Only  first-year  rattoons  or  stubbles  are  cultivated.  When 
ever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  manager,  these  will  not  produce  30  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  they  are  plowed  up  and  the  land  replanted.  Just  here  Is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  the  large  success  attending  sugar  growing  on  these  Islands.  Two- 
thirds,  If  not  three-fourths,  of  the  area  each  year  Is  In  plant  cane.  In  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  other  tropical  Islands  cane  Is  permitted  to  run  for  six  to  even 
sixteen  years,  with  the  imavoidable  result  of  annually  diminished  acre  yields 
and  a  low  average  sugar  output.  Sugar  planters  elsewhere  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  large  published  yields  of  Hawaii.  Let  them  con- 
sider their  own  enormous  yields  from  plant  cane  and  then  apply  such  results  to 
their  entire  plantations  before  they  begin  to  question  outputs  obtained  in  these 
islands.  It  is  true  that  irrigation  upon  fresh  lands,  upon  the  warmer  leeward 
sides.  In  a  climate  almost  perfect  for  maximum  growth,  has  greatly  Increased 
the  average  output  of  Hawaii,  but  the  carrying  of  the  largest  portion  of  the 
crop  as  plant  cane  Is  unquestionably  the  main  cause  of  the  large  yields.  This 
Is  evident  by  the  yield  obtained  on  the  rainy  or  windward  side  of  the  Islands, 
which  are  much  larger  than  those  obtained  in  Cuba  and  other  tropical  countries, 
even  though  much  below  the  returns  of  the  irrigated  plantations  on  the  lee  side 
of  the  same  islanda 

The  cane  when  harvested  is  delivered  to  the  sugar  mills  by  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen  or  mules,  by  rail,  with  horses  or  steam,  by  water  flumes  sometimes 
crossing  deep  gulches,  and  by  trolleys.  Plantations  use  either  one  of  the  above 
methods  to  suit  their  peculiar  envlronmaits. 
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[Fr«iii  bearingg  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana,  HofMe  of  RepresentatiTes. 
January  23-28  and  February  8,  1906,  pa«e  139.] 

OOMMITTEE  Olf  WATS  AHD  MeANS, 

House  of  Repbesehtatives, 
WasMnffton,  D,  C„  January  f7,  1905. 

STARXBirT  Off  COL.  C.  E.  SDWAEBf. 


The  next  table  shows  comparatively  the  exportatlons  of  sugar  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  the  calendar  years  1865  to  1904  to  the  United  States, 
to  other  countries,  and  the  total  exports. 

The  figures  pertaining  to  Spanish  administration  were  compiled  from  Spanish 
commercial  statistics  published  from  year  to  year  by  the  Spanish  Government 
Those  for  the  years  of  American  administration  are  according  to  returns  of  the 
present  customs  service  at  Manila,  published  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Ck>m- 
merce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  DeiMirt- 
ment. 

Exportations  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  calendar  years 

1865-1904. 

[Data  for  years  1865  to  1894  compiled  from  official  returns  of  tbe  Spanlsb  GoTemment; 
for  1896  to  1899  from  official  retpms  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department; 
for  1899  to  1904  from  official  returns  of  the  Insular  Bureau.] 


Oaleodar  year— 

Bzported 

to  United 

SUtes. 

Exported 
tootber 
eountries. 

Total. 

MW.   . 

TonM. 
12,402 
13,600 
11.288 
14,864 
20,044 
28,140 
40.861 
82,210 
86.821 
61.216 

TonM. 
42,686 
41,287 
63,92 
60,727 
88,765 
66.078 
47.104 
68,307 
63,516 
62,646 

TonM. 

66,in 

64.836 

1867 

64,600 

1808 - 

1600 _ 

1870 

74,081 
66,800 
78.218 

1871 - 

67,466 

1872 

06,6a6 

1878 -         -                 -  .       _—           

80.387 

1874    

108.861 

188&-1874 

268,614 

608.351 

771,866 

•   •    1   1   1   1   1 
j   j   j   j   1   1   j 

j  j  1  j  1  i  i 
:  ;  !  :  ;     ! 

68.640 
78,688 
64,602 
68,002 
66,076 

100,460 
77,840 
77,678 

126.170 
83,662 

72.660 
61,686 
68,004 
64.061 
78,720 
77,406 
127.428 
70,168 
68.140 
86.206 

126,100 
130,4a 
122,780 
117,083 
134,806 
177.866 
206.077 
147.786 

1888 

1884— -. 

106,810 
110,017 

1876-1884 

781,266 

604,082 

1,476,186 

1886— 

1888— 

1887... - 

1888.                                

182,641 
116.068 
100.451 
82.224 
128.617 
33.616 
46.001 
46.160 
0,012 
11,266 

67,086 
06,679 
66,264 
76,889 
100,872 
108,740 
80.668 
908,124 
246.940 
106.620 

900,676 
181.687 
167,706 
168,118 

1880.- ~ — - 

1800 

224  380 
142,2fi6 

1801— — — - 

1802 

1808 ~ 

1804 

1S5,T40 
24P,9B4 
266.868 
906^6 

188&-1804           . -.    -    - 

706.826 

1.213.620 

1,022,446 

790 
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Exportations  of  sugar  from  the  Philippine  I$l0nds  4uriHff  the  oalemdar  fears 

ISeS-im—Continned. 


CatoodAT  year— 

Exported 

to  United 

States. 

Exported 

toother 

oonntries. 

Tot^. 

i806iiiiiiriii"iiiiirii"i""ii"ii"ii"i"ii"i"iiiiiii"riiiii 
1807 

1898-.-^ 

Tont. 
60,616 
9S,024 
24,868 

21,642 
2,120 
6,148 
6,089 
26,868 
26,489 

Tont. 

171,808 

181,280 

177,740 

140,608 

62,020 

62,041 

60,881 

01,099 

66,106 

66,664 

Tont. 
280,028 
220,018 
208,006 
177,606 

1800 

1000 _ 

1001 

84,471 
64,161 
66,074 

1002. 

07.088 

1008 _.__ 

1004  • _ 

88;060 
82,048 

1^06-1004. — _ 

208.774 

1.000,407 

1,808.271 

1806-1004 

2,068,860 

8.486,400 

6.478,760 

«  Ten  moDtht  ending  October  81,  1004. 

******* 

Import  duties  charged  by  foreign  countries  on  Philippine  sugar, 

(Tbe  balk  of  Philippine  eugar  exported  to  foreign  countries  !■  credits  to  Hongkong, 
Japan,  and  China.  Hongkong  is  chiefly  a  port  of  transshipment.  The  import  duties 
levied  on  sugar  by  Japan  and  China  are  given  below.] 

Japan: 

Sugar  up  to  No.  15,  exclusive,  Dutch  standard per  100  pounds..  $0. 125 

Sugar,  refined,  from  No.  15  to  No.  20  Dutch  standard do .  58 

Sugar,  refined,  above  Na  20  Dutch  standard do ,61 

China: 

Sugar,  brown,  up  to  No.  10  Dutch  standard do .  10 

Sugar,  white,  No.  10  Dutch  standard  and  over,  including  cube  and 
refined per  100  pounds..      .  18 

Simin: 

On  sugar  from  foreign  countries do 7.45 

On  sugar  from  colonial  possessions do 2.94 

Payable  In  paper  currency — subject  to  wide  fluctuation.) 

On  January  19  the  Secretary  of  War  cabled  to  the  civil  governor  as  follows : 

[Cable  sent  January  19.] 

Cable  full  details  as  possible  concerning  wages  *  *  •  and  also  workmen 
sugar  factories,  workmen  island  of  Negros,  supply  of  labor  *  *  *  in  the 
island  of  Negros  and  sugar-producing  provinces;  also  necessity  for  importing 
labor  from  Panay,  Bohol,  into  Negros  and  wages  paid. 

The  answer  came  on  the  21st,  two  days  afterwards,  as  follows : 
[Cable  received  January  21.] 

There  is  no  probability  of  large  increase  in  Negros.  Common  day  laborers 
on  sugar  plantations  receive  40  centavos  and  two  meals  per  day.  During  the 
time  cutting,  hauling  cane,  receive  50  per  cent  more.  Common  laborers  inside 
of  mills  receive  2  to  21  pesos  per  week  and  three  meals  per  day.  Sugar  makers 
1  to  2  pesos  per  day. 

Oriental,  Occidental  Negros,  have  enough  resident  laborers  for  prei)arlng  and 
planting  crops,  but  need  double  that  number  during  milling  season,  which  lasts 
about  six  months. 

Oriental  Negros  draws  its  extra  supply  of  labor  from  Cebu  and  Bohol ;  Occi- 
dental Negros  from  Hollo,  Antique,  Capiz,  and  adjacent  islands.  This  source 
unsatisfactory  and  unreliable.  Crops  this  year  in  Negros  about  one-half  highest 
yield  prior  to  revolution.  While  conditions  are  slowly  improving,  it  is  liardly 
probable  former  production  will  again  be  reached  for  several  years,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  draft  animals,  lack  of  labor,  and  other  causes. 
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Mr.  Watson.  How  macli  is  a  oentavo? 

Ck>loiiel  Edwabds.  It  is  half  of  our  cent  In  all  these  statements  yon  can  Just 
divide  by  two  to  get  the  values  in  gold. 

Mr.  Watson.  They  get  20  c^its  a  day,  then,  and  two  meals? 

€k>]onel  Edwabds.  Yes,  sir.  Some  gentlemen  of  the  committee  asked  the  ques- 
tion. What  are  the  average  interisland  freight  rates  to  sliipping  points?  The 
following  cablegram  was  sent  to  get  that  information : 

[Cablegram  sent  January  23.] 

What  are  the  average  interisland  sugar  freight  rates  to  shipping  points ;  for 
instance,  Manila,  Hollo,  Gebu,  as  well  as  exporters'  prices  sugar  at  these  points? 
What  are  the  average  throu^^  freight  rates  San  Francisco  and  New  York? 
Also  tobacco?    Rush  answer  by  cable. 

On  the  25th  the  following  cablegram  was  received  in  reply : 

[Cablegram  received  January  25.] 

With  reference  to  your  telegram  of  23d,  average  interisland  sugar  freight 
rates  to  shipping  points  are  .25  pesos  (10.1250)  a  picul  (137}  j;KHmds) ;  cost  of 
placing  sugar  at  original  shipping  point  and  handling  at  the  port  of  exporta- 
tion probably  one-half  peso  addltionaL  Exporters'  prices  at  shipping  points 
approximately  7  pesos  ($3.50)  a  picul  (187}  pounds).  Through  freight  rates 
New  York  average  lOf  pesos  ton.  Nominal  rates  San  Francisco  10;  none 
shipped  that  route. 

Mr.  WnxiAKs.  In  that  connection.  Just  one  more  question.  You  Bpoke  of  the 
two  or  three  meals  per  day.  Do  you  know  what  those  meals  consist  of  that 
are  furnished  to  the  laborers? 

Colonel  Edwards.  The  principal  component  is*  rice,  and  the  second  comp<»i- 
ent  is  fish.  From  analogy  of  the  experience  of  the  Manila  Tramway  Company, 
which  is  Just  completing  that  large  tramway,  I  should  Judge  that  the  very  least 
cost  would  be  5  cents  a  meal,  beoiuse  they  have  adopted  ti^e  unusual  expedi^it 
of  furnishing  to  their  laborers,  right  in  their  working  parties  on  the  track,  a 
lunch  every  day.  They  figure  that  that  lunch  is  a  good  investment  It  not 
only  puts  additional  fuel  into  them  and  makes  them  satisfied,  but  its  cost  is 
only,  as  the  manager  told  me  the  other  day,  a  little  over  5  cents  a  meal,  that 
is,  when  they  buy  the  material  in  large  quantities  and  serve  it  in  tliat  way. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  They  have  to  buy  the  material  by  retail? 

Ck)lonel  Edwabds.  They  buy  it  by  wholesale,  I  assume.  This  is  a  large  cor- 
poration, working  several  thousand  laborers,  and  they  get  it  down  to  a  smaller 
cost  than  one  generally  could. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  probably  cost  20  per  coit  more,  or  6  cents,  if  they 
had  to  buy  the  components  by  retail? 

Ck)lonel  Edwabds.  Probably;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  These  freight  rates  that  you  speak  of,  were  they  for  cargo 
lots? 

Colonel  Edwabds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Watson.  When  you  say  5  cents  a  meal,  you  mean  5  c^its  in  their  silver? 

Colonel  Edwabds.  No,  sir;  5  cents  gold. 

Mr.  Watson.  (Sold? 

Colonel  Edwabd..  Yes,  sir.  We  always  use  the  word  "  pesos  "  there  to  denote 
silver,  and  a  "centavo"  signifies  their  money,  but  when  we  use  the  word 
"  cents  "  it  refers  to  United  States  cents. 

STATEXEHT  OV  COL.  GEOEOE    K.  COLTOH. 

I  have  here,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  an  original  Filipino  document  It 
was  originally  written  in  the  Spanish  language  under  the  direction  of  the  Fili- 
pino president  of  the  Iloilo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  is  therefore  in  Span- 
ish composition.  A  translation  has  been  made,  and  if  it  is  the  desire  that  I 
should  read  the  petition  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  You  might  read  enough  to  show  the  object  of  the  petition. 

Colonel  Colton.  Very  well,  I  will  do  so  [reading] : 

Iloilo  Chambeb  or  Commebcb  and  Aobicultube, 

November  26,  1904, 
To  the  Congress  of  tt^  United  States  of  America: 

The  Iloilo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  representing  the  sugar-cane 
growers  of  this  American  territory,  respectfully  requests  that  the  customs  tax 
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now  Imposed  upon  Philippine  sugar,  when  shipped  to  the  mainland  territory  of 
the  United  States,  be  wholly  removed,  and  begs  to  submit  the  following  state- 
ment r^arding.the  condition  of  the  sugar  industry  in  these  islands  and  the 
necessities  for  the  action  requested : 

The  present  situation  of  the  sugar  district  is  extremely  discouraging,  due  to 
the  bad  crops  of  sugar  harvested  since  1898,  and  this  condition,  unless  reckoning 
upon  the  abolition  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  unfortunately  will  not  improve,  as, 
though  the  causes  (war,  revolution,  rinderpest,  etc.)  which  originally  brought 
about  the  actual  depression  have  disappeared,  and  apart  from  the  critical  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  planter,  which  prevents  him  from  properly  cultivating  his 
estates,  everything  has  become  so  dear  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  does 
not  evai  give  him  a  sufficiency  to  cover  his  living  expenses. 

Before  going  into  the  reasons  why  we  consider  the  abolition  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  upon  Philippine  sugar  as  the  only  measure,  in  our  judgment,  to  prevent 
the  total  ruin  of  these  provinces,  we  shall  malce  estimate  of  what  the  production 
of  the  sugar  costs.  We  will  base  our  estimate  on  the  expenses  of  an  estate  pro- 
ducing 4,000  to  5,000  piculs,  or,  say,  from  250  to  312  tons,  having  chosen  such  an 
estate,  as  they  are  the  most  numerous.  For  the  production  of  said  quantity  of 
sugar,  plantings  on  an  extension  of  about  125  acres  are  needed.  The  cost  is  as 
follows,  taken  from  to-day*s  ruling  prices : 

Philippine  currency. 

Plowing  125  acres  ready  to  plant ^625.00 

Cleaning  drains  before  planting 145.00 

Planting  125  acres 675.00 

Plowing  four  times  between  plants 430.00 

Weeding  and  cleaning  cane  three  times 850.00 

Cleaning  drains  after  cane  has  grown  up 1 145.00 

Cutting  and  transporting  cane  to  mill 1,718.75 

Making  the  sugar 2,313.00 

Packing  and  mats 770.00 

Lime,  oil,  tallow,  petroleum,  etc 267.00 

Firewood 900.00 

Carting,  freight,  and  delivering  expenses 2,250.00 

Salaries 2, 760. 00 

Unforeseen   expenses 650.00 

Rent  (say  depreciation,  taxes,  and  repairs) 2,000.00 

Interest  at  8  per  cent  per  annum  on  expenses-— • 430.00 

Total 16, 928.  75 

We  have  taken  Into  account  50  cents  per  picul  for  carting,  freight  to  Hollo, 
and  delivering  expenses  as  a  low  average. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  good  land,  as  we  have  already  said, 
produce,  under  normal  circumstances,  from  4,000  to  5,000  piculs,  or  250  to  312 
tons;  say,  4,500  piculs  (281^  tons)  as  the  average.  We  can  not  take  Into 
account  a  price  higher  than  W  per  picul,  or  ^64  per  ton,  though,  as  It  is  true 
that  it  can  be  higher,  as  It  is  just  at  the  present  moment,  it  can  also  be  lower, 
as  It  happened  last  crop,  when  a  large  proportion  of  same  was  sold  at  3.50  to 
3.87i  Pfs.  Mexican  per  picul. 

We  obtain  thus  M8,000  for  the  4,500  piculs,  and  If  we  deduct  therefrom  the 
W6,928.75,  cost  of  Its  production  (1  ton,  at  fW.18),  we  have  a  balance  remain- 
ing of  W.071.25,  or  $^.62  United  States  currency,  for  replacing  cattle  (cost- 
ing to-day  M.0O  to  M.45  each)  and  for  the  living  expenses  of  the  planter.  This 
Is  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  should  they  be  the  reverse,  such  as 
drought,  excessive  rain,  or  locust,  then  the  results  are  disastrous.  How  many 
planters  saw  their  last  crop  dried  up  and  then  the  shriveled  cane  eaten  by 
locusta 

It  can  not  be  wondered,  then,  that  the  crops  which  In  1897  and  preceding 
years  amounted  to  150,000  tons  and  more  should  have  diminished  to  about 
SOfiOO  tons  In  the  past  year,  while  the  prospective  crop  Is  only  estimated  at 
65,000  ^tons.  That  to  follow  in  all  probability  will  be  an  equal  percentage 
smaller.  Thus  gradually  an  Industry  fostered  by  the  late  Spanish  Giovemment 
will  be  dead  within  four  to  five  years. 

It  may  be  asked,  If  the  cane  planters  have  experienced  such  bad  results,  why 
have  they  not  grown  something  else?  We  will  suppose  that  the  planters  should 
be  willing^  to  lose  the  millions  of  dollars  now  Invested  In  machinery  In  Panay 
and  Negros,  and  that,  though  the  cultivation  of  sugar  before  all  other  work  Is 
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^Qinently  more  suitable  to  the  oonstitotkNi  of  tbe  FlUidiio^  tbegr  woxM  1m  wttHng 
to  change  sugar  growing  for  any  other  product,  to  what  other  product  OMdd  they 
turn  their  attention?  As  cotton,  coffee;  cocoa,  and  tea  caM  not  he  thought  of  od 
account  of  the  local  climatic  conditions,  there  only  remain  h^np,  copra,  and  rloa 
In  some  few  specially  selected  parts  hemp  is  growing  and  b^ng  extended  all 
possible;  sea-beach  land  might  be  more  taken  advantage  of  for  growing  ooprs, 
and  the  lowlands  in  the  interior  of  Panay  and  Negros  dedicated  to  rice,  but 
what  is  to  become  of  the  rest  of  the  lands  now  dedicated  to  sugar  cane?  Ford- 
bly  th^  would  be  fallow.  In  such  an  eyent  what  would  become  of  the  700,000 
people  now  living  by  the  sugar  industry?  What  means  can  be  provided  for 
them?  And,  further,  by  what  other  means  could  the  landowner  provide  his 
government  taxes? 

******* 

Those  interested  in  American  sugar  may  rest  tranquil  on  this  score  and  have 
no  fear  of  Philippine  competition,  which  seems  to  be  the  terrif!ying  but  delusive 
dream  that  haunts  them.  In  the  Vlsayas  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  laborers. 
At  the  time  crops  were  150,000  tons  a  good  many  planters  were  greatly  pushed 
to  obtain  the  necessary  labor.  The  scarcity  of  labor  is  to-day  more  serious, 
owing  to  the  late  revolutions,  cholera,  fevers,  and — ^why  idiould  we  not  say  it?— 
on  account  of  famine.  For  these  reasons,  as  long  as  the  population  of  the 
Yisayas  does  not  increase  considerably,  we  are  sure  that  the  production  of  sugar 
can  not  surpass  a  limit  of  175,000  tons,  the  government  forbidding  us  to  look 
elsewhere  for  laborers.  This  is  on  one  side;  on  the  other  we  have  open  to  us 
the  Chinese  markets. 

Formerly  sugar  was  unknown  in  the  interior  of  China,  and  less  than  twmty 
years  ago  the  only  sugar  exported  from  here  to  China  went  to  the  Hongkong 
refineries  to  be  refined  and  reexported  to  Australia.  This  has  changed ;  to-day 
our  sugars,  owing  to  their  late  cheapness,  have  been  introduced  by  Chinese 
merchants  into  the  interior  of  China,  where  it  is  consumed  in  its  raw  state 
and  is  now  a  yearly  increasing  domestic  necessity,  as  confirmed  by  statistics. 
If  we  compare  China  with  Japan,  where  twenty  years  ago  sugar  was  almost 
unknown  and  which  now  possesses  important  refineries,  we  are  certain  that 
China  will  also  quickly  have  its  refining  centers,  when  all  the  sugar  we  could 
possibly  produce  will  not  suffice  their  wants.  The  abolishment  of  tiie  Dlngley 
tariff  would  raise  our  basis  for  sales  to  Chinese  markets  and  oblige  the  Chinese 
merclmnts,  who  know  that  by  paying  a  little  over  European  values  they  can 
secure  our  sugar,  to  pay  the  flill  value  for  it.  At  equal  prices  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Philippine  sugars  will  go  to  near-by  China,  where  they  are  sold  on 
color  and  not  on  polarisation,  and  where  the  seller  is  not  exposed  to  any  claims 
even  In  falling  markets. 

*****•# 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ratmundo  Meluza, 
Angvlo,  President  Iloilo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  AgriouUure. 

The  Chaibman.  There  is  a  certain  item  that  you  named  in  the  beginning  of 
that  petition  that  ought  not  to  be  counted  in  more  than  once  in  every  seven  to 
fifteen  years,  is  there  not — ^the  planting  and  draining? 

Colonel  CoLTON.  J^o,  sir;  it  is  every  year. 

Mr.  Clabk.  They  do  not  plant  sugar  cane  every  year,  do  th^? 

Colonel  CoLTON.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  C^ABK.  Why,  somebody  testified  here  the  other  day  that  they  did  not 
plant  the  sugar  cane  but  once  in  every  seven  to  fifteen  years. 

Colonel  CoLTON.  That  is  a  great  mistake,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Colonel  CoLTON.  Yes,  sir.    It  is  planted  every  year. 

Mr.  Clabk.  We  want  to  get  the  straight  of  it 

Colonel  CoLTON.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  but  that  the  sugar  cane  might  grow  if 
it  was  not  planted  every  year,  but  they  plant  it  every  year,  as  a  nuitter  of  fact 
******* 

Colonel  CoLTON.  The  natural  market  for  the  Philippine  sugar  is  China,  and 
to  that  market  it  will  go,  but  at  the  price  fixed  by  competition. 

Twenty  years  ago  sugar  was  unknown  in  the  interior  of  Chhuu  and  ihB  small 
quantity  shown  by  statistics  to  have  been  shipped  there  was  refined  in  Hong- 
kong and  reexported  to  Australia  and  elsewhere.  During  recent  years,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  fkct  that  no  profitable  market  has  been  open  to  PbiUpptee 
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sagar,  Chinese  merchants  hare  taken  It  in  continually  increasing  quantities, 
but  at  a  sacrifice  to  the  producers,  and  gradually  introduced  the  use  of  it  among 
their  pe(4>l«  vntil  it  has  beoome  a  commonly  known  commodity  and  domestic 
necessity  In  that  country. 

******* 

The  ooBsumptlon  of  sugar  in  China,  like  that  of  flour,  is  increaskig  so  rapidly 
that  the  possihilitiee  of  the  future  are  incalculable.  Flour  importations  have 
increased  tenfold  In  ten  years  and  ttiere  seems  no  limit  to  the  amount  those 
countless  mill  loos  will  be  able  to  consume.  This  is  true  of  any  foodstuff  which 
Is  well  recelyed  by  the  Chinese  people  and  the  price  of  which  can  be  kept  in 
reach  of  either  the  masses  or  the  middle  classes. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Philippines  sent  but  little  sugar  to  CSiina  for  consumption, 
but  during  the  last  few  years  of  unfortunate  market  conditions  China  has  be- 
come the  dumptog  ground  for  that  unprofitable  im>duct,  where  it  is  consumed 
In  its  raw  state. 

The  trouble  with  the  Philippine  sugar  industry  is  not  a  lack  of  near-by  con- 
sumers, but  the  low  price  at  which  the  product  must  be  sold.  jThe  shrewd 
CSiinese  merchant  Is  not  apt  to  pay  more  for  a  product  than  it  is  wotih  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  He  Imows  perfectly  well  that  by  offering  the  equlyalent 
or  even  a  little  lees  than  Ehiropean  or  American  values,  whi(±ever  happens  to 
be  the  higher,  taking  into  consideration  the  difference  in  freight  and  other  ex- 
penses attending  long  shipments,  he  will  be  able  to  buy  the  Philippine  sugar, 
because  his  market  Is  within  four  days'  sailing  from  the  Philippines,  settle- 
ments are  more  easily,  quickly,  and  always  more  satisfactorily  made,  and, 
most  important  ot  all,  he  is  compelled  to  ask  no  questions  about  polarization, 
as  sugar  Is  sold  and  bought  in  China  entirely  upon  Its  color. 

******* 

The  absence  of  thrift  or  industrial  habits,  which  generally  duuracterizes  the 
Filipino  laboring  classes,  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  largely  increase  the 
production  of  any  article  dependent  upon  manual  labor.  An  increased  wage 
does  not  always  insure  greater  industry.  It  is  as  likely  to  suggest  fewer  work- 
ing days  to  earn  the  necessary  amount  to  sustain  life. 

There  was  a  long  period  when  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  Philippines 
yielded  large  profit,  and  planters  exerted  every  effort  to  increase  their  output 
to  the  utmost  extait ;  but  owing  to  the  labor  condition  outlined  they  were  never 
able  to  force  the  production  much  beyond  the  normal  crop  of  from  100,000  to 
150,000  tons. 

One  of  our  most  serious  difficulties  in  treating  with  the  Filipino  people  has 
been,  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to  be,  the  lack  of  any  real  conception  of 
oriental,  and  particularly  Malay,  character.  The  laboring  classes  are  generally 
what  we  should  call  improvident.  They  live  for  the  day  and  let  to-morrow 
take  care  of  itself.  They  do  not  see  any  need  of  acquiring  a  competence,  and 
savings  banks  are  unknown.  The  tropical  climate  and  local  conditions  are 
largely  responsible  for  this.  In  ordinary  years  no  serious  effort  on  their  part 
is  required  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  their  customs  in  comfortable 
estate.  Therefore  the  great  majority  of  them  decline  to  work,  even  when  the 
opportunity  is  offered,  and  stoically  take  the  consequences  of  their  lack  of 
thrift  as  the  times  change.  The  Visayans,  however,  who  Inhabit  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing islands,  have  learned  more  industrious  habits  through  pressure  by  the 
native  sugar  planters,  and  now  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  occupation 
which  the  sugar  industry  affords  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  But  it  is  to  these 
people  alone,  whose  working  capacity  has  now  been  fully  developed  and  is 
known,  that  the  planters  must  look  for  their  labor,  for,  owing  to  race  prejudice 
and  the  lack  of  desire  to  work,  it  has  been,  and  will  always  be,  impossible  to 
Induce  natives  of  other  islands  to  enter  the  Vlsayas  or  assist  in  the  work. 

From  personal  observation  of  the  conditions  and  a  careful  study  of  the  people 
engaged  In  producing  sugar  in  the  Philippines  during  a  residence  there  covering 
ttke  period  of  American  occupation,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  as  all  agree  who 
have  studied  the  question  on  the  ground,  that  an  increased  price  for  the  product, 
which  might  be  brou^t  about  by  the  competition  that  would  be  furnished  by 
the  removal  of  the  customs  tax  in  this  country,  would  only  result  in  a  return 
to  the  normal  production  attained  in  years  past  when  the  market  conditions 
have  been  favorable.  Further  extension  of  the  industry  can  only  occur  very 
gradually  through  an  increase  in  the  population  of  the  sugar-producing  islands 
or  the  Importation  of  cooly  labor,  which  is  prohibited. 
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[From  same  bearings,  p.  178.1 

[From  report  of  liiTestlgationB  In  the  Islands  of  Cebo  and  Negros  with  the  rlew  to  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  a  model  sugar  estate,  by  Oswald  A.  Steven.  (Report  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  p.  633.)] 

Upon  receipt  of  my  commission  as  special  agent  of  tlie  Interior  Deparlsnoit 
dated  February  10,  1902,  and  also  your  letter  of  instructions,  dated  February 
11,  1902,  I  proceeded,  as  per  your  instructions,  to  the  islands  of  Cebu  and 
Negros  for  tbe  purposes  of  examining  lands  on  these  two  islands  and  to  select 
a  suitable  site  for  a  model  sugar-estate  experimental  farm,  and  later,  as  per 
your  telegram,  to  combine  therewith  an  industrial  school.    *    *    * 

Sugar, — ^The  tendency  of  the  sugar  planter  in  the  Philippines  is  to  grow  sugar 
on  the  low,  level  lands,  where  the  soil  is  largely  the  same  over  the  entire 
islands — ^nam^y,  a  black,  heavy  soil  or  a  brown  loam.  With  an  abundance  of 
level  land  the  planter  has  not  been  compelled  to  cultivate  the  higher  mountain 
lands  nor  a  different  soil  from  that  he  is  conversant  with,  but  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  natural  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  lands  to  sugar,  from  modem 
methods  of  Agriculture  and  machinery,  demonstrating  the  immense  profits,  from 
the  proper  cultivation  of  sugar,  these  other  soils  and  elevations  will  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  a  cane  seed  especially  adapted  for  such  soil  or  elevation 
will  have  to  be  primarily  grown  by  the  experimental  station,  and  hence  the 
actual  necessity  for  varied  soils  and  elevations. 

[Pages  634,  635 :]  Adjoining  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  model  sugar  estate  there 
should  be  enough  farms  now  raising  sugar  whose  cane  could  be  ground  at  the 
model  mill,  the  returns  from  which,  being  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  mill, 
would  pay  off  the  indebtedness  of  the  mill  and  farm  in  five  and  a  half  years 
at  present  prices  of  sugar  and  under  present  conditions. 

These  mentioned  requirements,  together  with  the  fact  of  suitable  soil  as  to 
quality  and  depth,  is  what  I  am  certain  is  necessary  to  the  site  upon  which  is 
built  a  model  sugar  mill  and  experimental  station. 

******* 

[From  same  hearings,  p.  186.1 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Repbbsentatives, 
WMhington,  D,  C,  January  28,  1905. 

STATEXEHT   OP  HON.  WHXIAK  H.   TAPT,   SECEETAEY   OP   WA&. 

******  * 

There  is  another  industry  that  for  some  years  has  exported  more  of  value 
than  the  sugar  industry.  That  is  the  cocoanut  industry,  and  the  trees  are  being 
planted  all  over  the  islands,  because  after  six  years  of  waiting  a  cocoanut  tree 
becomes  a  capital  for  a  hundred  years.  A  cocoanut  tree  after  six  years  will 
produce  enough  to  rent  for  from  about  a  peso  (Mexican)  to  a  peso  and  a  halt 
and  without  any  cultivation  at  all.  And  that,  I  may  say,  suits  the  native  work- 
man and  the  native  capitalist  exactly.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  sit  down  and  wait 
for  these  cocoanuts  to  grow,  and  the  only  labor  connected  with  it  is  the  clearing 
of  the  weeds  from  the  bottom  of  tbe  trees  and  the  collection  of  the  nuts  from  the 
tops  of  the  trees.  The  cocoanut  does  not  grow  In  all  soils,  but  it  grows  very 
well  along  the  seashore  and  along  the  lake  shore,  and  in  some  provinces,  for 
instance  in  the  province  of  Laguna,  which  Is  a  rich  province  and  has  a  good 
deal  of  sugar  and  rice  land,  the  extension  of  the  cocoanut  industry  has  beai  so 
great  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  rice  have  practically  faded  out  That 
is  not  so  true  of  the  rice  as  of  the  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  cocoanut  grow  on  the  same  land  that  sugar  grows  on? 

Secretary  Taft.  High  land  sugar? 

The  Chaibman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  it  wilL  Then  there  are  other  industries,  as  mo- 
tioned here.  There  are  the  rubber  industry  and  the  cacao  industry  as  well  as 
others,  and  then  there  is,  In  the  islands,  growing  wild,  camphor,  the  world's 
supply  of  which  is  at  present  produced  almost  entirely  In  the  Island  of  Formosa. 
We  have  the  wild  camphor  tree  In  the  northern  part  of  the  islands,  and  we  are 
quite  hopeful  that  that  may  be  developed  into  an  industry ;  and  because  of  the 
few  places  in  which  it  can  be  grown  tliat  it  will  become  a  valuable  industry. 
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We  are  not  confined  to  sugar  or  tobacco,  and  we  do  not  think  tbat  either — 
though  we  are  quite  agreed  they  are  important  industries  in  the  islands — ought 
to  be  stamped  out  deliberately. 

******* 

With  respect  to  the  sugar  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Negros  is  the  great  prov- 
ince for  the  raising  of  sugar,  but  a  large  part  of  that  province  is  mountainous, 
and  the  southern  half  of  it— certainly  the  southern  third  of  it — is  an  impene- 
trable wilderness.  It  is  something  that  for  years  can  not  be  clianged  into  any- 
thing other  than  a  forest  out  of  which  timber  is  to  be  drawn. 

The  other  province  in  which  sugar  is  raised  is  Pampanga,  in  Luzon,  and  then 
some  is  raised  in  Cavlte  and  some  in  Laguna.  But  the  stimulation  in  respect 
to  sugar  will  be  almost  wholly  within  the  provinces  of  Negros  and  Pampanga, 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  the  province  of  Iloilo,  in  Panay ;  and  possibly  some 
would  be  raised  in  Cebu.  I  ought  also  to  make  my  remarks  apply  only  to  the 
province  of  Occidental  Negros,  for  Oriental  Negros,  which  is  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains,  produces  comparatively  little  sugar  and  is  devote  much  more 
largely  to  hemp  and  rice ;  and  wherever  hemp  goes,  everything  else  moves  out. 

The  question  Is  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  turn  other  lands  into  sugar  lands. 
I  am  unable  to  give  anything  on  that  except  to  say  what  sugar  lapd  is  worth. 
It  is  worth  from  $20  to  $40  an  acre,  and  uncultivated  land  in  Spanish  times 
was  sold  at  $5  a  hectare,  or  about  $2  an  acre;  and  I  assume  that  the  cost  of 
clearing  lands  may  be  determined  somewhat  by  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  uncultivated  land  and  the  price  of  cultivated  land,  although  of  course  that 
is  not  an  accurate  method  of  determination. 

******* 

Mr.  Clabk.  As  to  the  machinery  that  is  used  in  preparing  tlie  sugar,  is  that 
equal  in  any  way  to  the  machinery  used  by  the  Louisiana  plantations,  do  you 
suppose? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  substitute  American  machinery  with 
the  present  production  of  cane?  Would  it  increase  it  as  much  as  one-fourth, 
do  you  suppose? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  think  it  might.  I  think  perhaps  it  might  increase  it  more. 
My  idea  Is — I  want  to  be  frank — that  the  sugar  fields  of  the  Philippines  Islands 
can  produce,  if  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  much  as  Cuba  can ;  diat  is,  I  mean 
if  you  have  the  same  modem  machinery  and  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  much  per  acre? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir ;  per  acre.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  am  not  well  ad- 
vised about  the  machinery  necessary.  I  understand  that  it  takes  about  a  million 
dollars  to  produce  15,000  tons  a  year.  I  mean  the  machinery  plant  would  cost 
about  that  much.  The  soil  in  the  Philippine  Islands  adapted  to  sugar,  I  fancy, 
is  Just  about  as  rich  for  sugar  purposes  as  the  soil  in  Cuba ;  tliat  is,  that  soil 
that  is  adapted  to  sugar  is.  Of  course  it  is  a  good  deal  farther  away,  and  for 
that  reason  the  risk  of  investm^it  is  considerably  greater. 

Mr.  CooFEB,  of  Texas.  What  percentage  of  the  area  of  the  islands  do  you  think 
is  adapted  to  sugar? 

Secretary  Taft,  I  should  doubt  whether  any  more  than  the  provinces  I  have 
mentioned — Negros,  Pampanga,  and  Iloilo— would  be  likely  to  be  devoted  to 
sugar. 

Mr.  CooPEB,  of  Texas.  In  acres  how  much  would  that  amount  to? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  A  great  deal  of  all  of  those  prov- 
inces is  in  hill  land  and  In  forest.  It  is  not  so  in  Pampanga.  Pampanga  has 
sugar  and  also  rice.  But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  swamp  land  in  that  province 
which  is*  adapted  to  nothing  but  the  growth  of  the  nipa  palm,  from  which  is 
produced  the  "  vino  "  or  the  whisky  of  the  islands.  In  the  height  of  the  sugar 
industry  In  the  Islands  there  may  have  been  400,000  acres  under  cultivation. 
I  do  not  suppose  that  to-day  there  are  more  than  200,000  acres  under  cultivation* 

I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  that  is  a  guess  founded  on  a  statement  made 
some  years  ago  by  an  English  consul  who  went  over  the  island  to  investigate 
and  made  a  report  as  to  the  number  of  hectares  then  in  cultivation.  That  was 
inade  in  1888.  The  acreage  since  1803  has  become  less.  When  sugar  land  or 
any  other  land  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  and  idle,  there  comes  into  it  the  cogon 
grass  or  weed,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  12  or  15  feet,  and  its  eradication  is 
a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  cost  The  sugar  development  of  the  islands  wiU 
be  necessarily  in  the  direction  ot  clearing  that  which  was  old  sugar  land  until 
it  is  all  exhausted. 
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The  limitation  of  lalK>r  upon  tbe  amorrat  of  land  which  ft  would  be  profitable 
to  enltfrate  la  the  moat  serious  one,  and  ft  is  tlie  one  wliich  complete  dealiujB 
all  the  supposition  that  th^ e  is  to  be  an  enormous  extension  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duction there. 

Mr.  Watsoh.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  th^  have  ever  tried  la  the  prov- 
incea  to  cultivate  the  sugar  beet? 

Secretary  Tatt.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  have.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  are  not  oth^  provinces  than  those  I  have  moitloned  tai  iniiieh  there 
is  sugar  grown.  It  Is  grown  In  every  province.  But  I  have  been  speaking  <rf 
sugar  for  exportation.  It  is  grown  In  other  iNrovinces»  aa  I  suppose  that  It 
can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  Tropics ;  but  it  is  grown  there  for  food  pur- 
poses. People  eat  the  sugar  cane.  That  la  the  case  largely  In  the  Iloeoe  prov- 
inces. The  Ikx*08  provinces  have  more  tobacco  than  they  have  sugar*  and  it 
is  not  very  wise  to  grow  tobacco  and  sugar  in  close  proximity,  for  the  reason 
that  the  sugar  with  Its  sweetness  attracts  all  sorts  of  Insects  and  wotnm,  and 
the  tobacco  crop  is  very  much  injured  by  the  presence  of  them. 

If  I  understood  the  argument  here  it  was  that  we  were  to  have  5(M)0(V)00 
acres  of  sugar  at  5  tons  to  the  acre,  and  50,000,000  acres  of  tobacco  at  2/)00 
pounda  to  the  acre.  I  do  not  know  where  they  were  goin^  to  put  it.  I  sup- 
pose they  were  going  to  overlap  each  other  In  producing  this  enormous  goantity 
that  was  to  swamp  the  industries  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WiLLUnMS.  Do  the  Philippines  now  export  or  Import  foodstuffs,  upon 
the  whole — ^how  is  the  balance? 

Secretary  Taft.  For  upward  of  ten  years,  I  should  say — five  years  before 
we  went  there  and  five  years  since — we  have  Imported  rice  Into  the  islands. 
But  that  importation  has  increased  in  the  last  three  years  with  great  rapidity, 
due  to  the  very  disastrous  conditions  of  agriculture.  Ton  know  tlie  rinderpest 
carried  off  from  76  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cattle ;  that  is,  the  carabao— the  water 
buffalo. 

The  Filipino  knows  no  other  method  of  cultivating  rice  than  liy  constructing 
a  rice  paddy  with  a  dike  around  the  field.  Then  be  plants  the  rice  In  a  Ifttle 
comer  and  waits  until  the  rain  comes  to  make  a  pond  oi^  muck  inside  tl>e  dllie. 
Then  he  plows,  not  in  the  dry  but  in  the  wet,  in  the  mud,  and  the  water 
buffak)  is  almost  an  amphibious  animal  and  Is  able  to  stand  the  strain.  He 
Is  almost  webfooted.  The  plowing  Is  done  with  a  lli^t  plow  hardly  hearto' 
than  a  big  stick  and  with  the  buffalo.  Then,  after  the  field  is  plowed,  the 
natives  go  in  In  their  bare  feet,  sometimes  to  music  and  sometimes  not,  and 
plant  each  rice  plant  separately. 

Now,  the  destruction  of  the  caralmo,  you  can  see,  very  seriously  Interferes 
with  the  production  of  rice,  and  that  Increases  the  necessity  for  Its  Importa- 
tion. So  that  last  year  there  was  an  Importation  of  |1&,000,000  worth  ^  rice 
I  am  told  by  a  cable  from  General  Wright,  and  I  also  learn  from  the  reportat, 
that  the  rice  crop  this  year  in  the  islands  Is  better  than  It  has  been  at  any 
time  since  the  American  occupation,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  tliat  impcnta- 
tion  of  rice  will  be  considerably  reduced.  But  before  the  rinderpest  and  tlie 
war  the  importation  of  rice  could  not  be  attributed  to  a  failure  of  the  carabaoi, 
because  the  carabao  was  there.  I  presume  that  It  was  due  to  ^e  change  tram 
the  cultivation  of  rice  In  the  southern  provinces  to  tlie  cultivation  of  hemp. 
Hemp  became  so  much  more  profitable  that  they  preferred  to  cultivate  ttie 
hemp  and  buy  the  rice,  and  therefore,  although  there  are  a  number  of  unocee- 
pled  tracts  of  land  that  would  be  available  for  rice  culture,  the  supi^  of  labor 
was  not  suflaclently  great,  or  the  ^ergy  of  the  people  was  not  sufficiently 
great,  to  raise  both  their  food  products  and  hemp,  so  that  they  raised  tlie  hemp 
and  bought  the  rice. 

Mr.  GaosvfeifOB.  They  bought  more  rice  than  they  sold  hemp  *by  aboat 
$2,000,000. 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  the  hemp  was  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  GaosvairoB.  I  thought  it  was  only  $18,000,000. 

Secretary  Taft.  No;  you  are  thinking  of  the  hemp  Imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Obosvenob.  Yes,  I  am ;  that  Is  right 

Mr.  Clabx.  What  do  they  use  to  drive  out  there? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  carabao.  They  have  ponies,  but  the  carabao  Is  the  mttftt- 
stay.  They  have  cattle,  and  they  sometimes  use  what  they  call  trotting  bulls, 
and  put  them  into  a  little  buggy,  a  little  carramata,  but  they  ordlnartly  drive 
with  the  carramata  a  pony,  and  for  drawing  heavy  loads  they  nae  the  water 
buffalo,  the  carabao. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  they  eat  any  meat  over  there? 
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Secretary  Taft.  They  eat  carabao  meat  sometimes.  They  eat  more  fish  than 
meat.  There  used  to  be  a  good  deal  more  meat  eaten  than  now,  l^ecause  not 
<Mi]y  the  carabao  were  affected  by  this  rinderpest,  but  great  herds  of  cattle,  like 
the  Indian  cattle,  bulls  and  cows,  on  the  island  of  Masbate  and  other  ranges 
were  swept  from  the  Islanda  They  are  gradually  being  restored  by  nature. 
Enough  were  left  to  found  the  race  again,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  great  supply  of  beef  cattle  there. 

Now,  the  people  live  on  rice,  or  on  rice  and  fish  mixed  together.  The  fish,  if 
a  little  touched,  strikes  the  ordinary  Filipino  with  the  same  degree  of  pleasure 
with  which  the  canvaskiack  duck  that  is  a  little  offenslye  strikes  the  gourmand 
on  this  side.  They  do  not  mind  fish  a  little  old.  They  also  have  camotes,  or 
sweet  potatoes,  which  grow  rapidly  and  make  a  fairly  good  food,  although  they 
are  rather  Indigestible  and  lead  to  stomach  troubles.  Rice  is  the  best  food  that 
they  have. 

Mr  Williams.  What  I  was  tryteg  to  get  at  was  whether,  from  the  density 
of  population  of  the  Philippines,  a  great  quantity  of  the  land  will  not  always  be 
required  to  raise  food  for  the  people? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  ought  to  be;  yes,  sir.  The  evidence  taken  with  respect 
to  the  price  of  the  friars'  landa— and  this  is  in  one  ot  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
missioii  which  I  will  submit  to  the  committee — Is  to  the  effect  that  In  Bulacan 
and  Cavite  and  Manila,  according  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  expert,  the 
cultivation  of  rice  was  more  profitable  than  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  those 
provinces  are  not  especially  sugar  provinces  as  Pampanga  is  and  as  Negros  is. 
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STATSMEKT  OP  KB.  LEOH  XIGVEL  HE&AS,  OP  FLOEIDA  BLAHCA, 

PAXPAHGA. 


PRINCIPAL  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECUNE  IN  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  SUOAB  CANE  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES  AND  THE  PBESENT  CONDITIONS  OF  SAME  IN  THE  PBOTINCE  <V  PAM- 
PANOA. 

CapitaL — The  great  scarcity  of  money  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  pre- 
carious condition  of  those  engaged  In  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  and  it 
can  almost  be  affirmed  that  90  per  cent  of  the  planters  In  the  province  dep«id 
upon  Chinese  buyers,  who  never  advance  money  except  at  a  rate  of  interest 
fluctuating  between  20  and  40  per  cent  This  statement  makes  it  easy  to 
understand  that  It  Is  impossible  for  the  industry  to  prosper,  having  such  in- 
terest to  pay  and  selling  the  sugar  at  prices  as  low  as  the  prevailing  ones. 

Cattle. — ^The  great  scarcity  of  cattle  Is  another  of  the  principal  causes  pre- 
venting the  revival  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippines,  for  the  diseases  that  have 
decimated  work  cattle  not  only  have  not  disappeared  but  have  increased,  as 
investigation  will  prove. 

The  difficulties  with  which  the  planter  has  to  contend  Increase  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  customs  and  manner  of  being  of  our  rural  populatl<m, 
unaccustomed  to  use  the  class  of  work  animals  employed  in  other  countries,  for 
which  reason  the  carabao  can  not  at  the  present  time  be  substituted.  For  ex- 
ample. It  has  been  attempted  to  employ  oxen  imported  from  China,  with  neg- 
ative results,  60  or  80  ver  cent  having  died  soon  after  Importation. 

The  share  system  in  the  cultivation  of  land.— One  of  the  greatest  disad- 
vantages of  the  Philippine  planter  consists  in  the  manner  In  which  the  land  is 
worked,  this  being  done  in  very  unfavorable  conditions,  due  In  the  first  place 
to  our  tropical  climate  and  to  the  few  wants  of  our  rural  population. 

Laborers. — The  labor  used  In  the  manufacture  of  sugar  Is  very  high  priced 
at  present,  owing  to  the  Increased  price  of  staple  articles  and,  as  has  been 
stated,  to  the  loss  of  work  cattle,  resulting  In  a  large  reduction  In  the  area 
under  cultivation.  A  large  number  of  the  laboring  people,  always  scarce,  have 
gone  to  Manila  in  search  of  work  not  to  be  had  In  the  province,  and  owing 
to  this  great  scarcity  planters  have  now  to  pay  treble  and  even  quadruple  the 
old  wages. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  this  scarcity  of  laborers  is  due  in  a  la^  measure  to 
the  custom  among  the  great  majority  of  our  working  people  of  not  desiring 
to  change  their  place  of  residence  for  any  length  of  time.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that,  In  spite  of  the  lapse  of  a  great  number  of  years,  no  plantation  in  the 
province  has  produced  more  than  10,000  pllones — that  Is  to  say,  about  680 
tons— 95  per  cent  of  the  planters  producing  only  from  20  to  200  tons. 

To  prove  the  scarcity  of  hands  and  that  our  working  people  are  not  In- 
clined to  emigrate,  the  fact  can  be  cited  that  in  the  hemp  districts  a  laborer  can 
earn  as  high  as  K  a  day  ($2.50,  gold),  and  that,  notwithstanding  this  large 
wage,  people  In  other  provinces  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  known 
to  go  to  those  districts  to  work. 

Risks. — Many  and  varied  are  the  risks  In  this  class  of  cultivation  that  can 
not  be  foreseen,  much  less  controlled,  such  as  fires,  floods,  droughts,  and  locusts; 
from  this  last  calamity  the  province  has  suffered  for  three  consecutive  years. 

Prodvction. — Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  our  machinery  and  syst^n.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  Is  a  loss  of  from  20  to  80  per  cent  more  than  In  other 
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conntrtes  using  modern  machinerr*  Acdde  from  this  loss  in  the  quantity 
produced,  there  is  a  loss  in  quality  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  our 
product 

No  favorable  change  can  be  expected  in  this  particular  for  many  years,  on 
account  of  the  reasons  above  stated,  to  wit,  lack  of  capital,  cattle,  and  labor. 
'  Transportation, — ^The  means  of  transportation  existing  at  present — ^and  we 
suppose  that  conditions  are  alike  in  this  respect  in  the  other  provinces  of  the 
archipelago — can  only  be  used  during  four  or  live  months  of  the  year— that  is 
to  say,  during  the  dry  season.  For  this  reason  the  cost  of  transportation 
in  some  places  amounts  to  30  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  articles  trans- 
ported. 

Internal  revenue, — ^The  imposition  of  this  tax  has  made  the  situation  of 
the  sugar  planters  in  our  province  still  worse,  resulting  in  a  loss  to  us  of 
from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  our  product,  as  prior  to  its  enactment  we  sold  our 
molasses  to  alcohol  distillers  at  from  n.  to  n.60  a  4-gallon  can,  while  now 
we  get  only  M.20  to  M.30  for  the  same  amount 

Reduction  in  the  total  production, — A  great  reduction  has  been  noted  in  the 
area  planted,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  causes  above  mentioned,  as  in  the  prov- 
inces like  the  two  Ilocos,  La  Laguna,  Batangas,  and  others,  formerly  producers 
on  a  large  scale^  planters  have  substituted  maguey,  hemp,  cocoanuts,  etc.,  which 
give  better  results. 

When  the  provinces  mentioned  were  large  sugar  producers  the  total  yield  for 
the  islands  reached  300,000  tons,  which  figure  has  been  steadily  decreasing,  pro- 
duction having  fallen  off  to  its  present  miserable  condition. 

Markets, — ^The  largest  and  most  natural  markets  for  Philippine  sugar  at 
present  are  the  countries  of  China  and  Japan,  now  the  largest  consumers  of  our 
product,  and  owing  to  this  fiivorable  condition  Chinese  buyers,  having  no  com- 
petitors, obtain  our  sugar  at  their  own  prices  and  therefore  are  able  to  impose 
their  own  terma   • 

According  to  approximate  figures  from  the  Philippine  bureau  of  agriculture 
the  total  area  of  the  archipelago  is  73,000,000  acres,  of  which  50,000,000  ajcres 
are  forest  and  mountain  lands,  and  of  the  23,000,000  remaining  only  3,200,000 
are  cultivated  to  all  crops  as  follows:  Sugar,  180,000;  rice,  1,000,000;  tobacco, 
80,000;  sweet  potatoes,  60,000;  plantains,  85,000;  hemp,  550,000;  cocoanuts, 
375,000 ;  com,  267,000. 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  180,000  acres  being  cultivated  to  sugar 
and  2,200  pounds  being  the  average  yield  per  acre,  we  have  a  total  production 
for  the  eatire  country  of  180,000  tons  of  sugar.  Admitting  that  after  many 
years  the  production  shall  have  doubled — which  appears  improbable — it  would 
have  reached  only  360,000.  Now,  if  we  deduct  80,000  tons,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  amount  consumed  tn  the  islands,  but  280,000  tons  would  remain  for 
exportation. 

According  to  the  statistics  the  amount  of  sugar  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  home  consumption  is  nearly  2,000,000  tons;  admitting  that  the  archi- 
pelago should  produce  the  280,000  tons  mentioned,  there  would  still  remain  a 
shortage  of  some  1,700,000  tons,  and  we  can  not  understand  how  our  production, 
if  permitted  free  entry  into  the  United  States,  could  harm  the  interests  of  sugar 
producers  in  the  sov^eign  country. 

In  asking  for  the  abolishment  of  the  duty  on  our  sugar  imported  into  the 
United  States  we  do  so  principally  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  prices 
from  our  present  consumers,  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  inasmuch  as,  by  having 
another  market  for  our  sugar,  they  could  not  Impose  their  prices  on  us. 

If  present  prices  continue  It  Is  not  too  much  to  predict  the  total  ruin  of  the 
industry  at  a  not  far  distant  date,  as  is  proven  by  the  following  figures : 

Cost  of  production  of  2,000  pUones  of  150  pounds  each — that  is  to  say,  of  136 

tons, 

272  acres,  at  W8.179  per  acre «5, 824. 68 

Machinery,  warehouse,  buildings,  etc 7,000.00 

80  work  carabaos,  at  «60 12, 800. 00 

40  native  plows,  at  W 240. 00 

10  carts,  at  WO 600: 00 

Total 36, 464. 68 
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Annual  expenses, 

1  plantation  oveneer n«200.00 

Wagea  of  bands 2,000.00 

Mortalltj  of  cattle,  20  per  cent  of  «2,800 2,560.00 

Land  tax 131.25 

Wear  and  tear  of  plows,  60  per  cent 130.00 

Wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  etc.,  IS^per  cent 1,060.00 

Wear  and  tear  of  carts,  26  per  cent IfiaOO 

Cost  of  mannfiictnre,  at  «J51 3,020.00 

Hauling  to  warehouse,  at  W.30 600.00 

Interest  on  capital,  ^36,464.68,  at  10  per  cent 3,646.47 

Total 14, 477. 72 

An  average  of  91J2A  cost  per  pllon^  or  n06.45  per  ton. 

The  average  prices  during  many  years  have  been  between  TCJM)  and  K  a 
pllon,  which  proves  the  assertion  made  In  the  foregoing  paragrai^. 

If  the  plantations  that  are  still  being  worked  have  been  able  to  keep  up  it  Is 
because  the  owners  have  not  suffered  the  total  loss  of  their  animals.  Thoie 
that  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  th«n  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  til 
work  on  their  lands,  as  has  happened  In  the  plantations  of  La  Lagona*  Iloeoe, 
Batangas,  Bataan,  and  other  places. 

Senator  Fosteb.  Will  you  please  ask  the  speaker  how  often  It  is  neceswry 
to  replant  the  cane? 

Commissioner  Luzttbiaga.  We  have  to  do  so  every  year;  our  lands  are  not 
as  rich  as  those  In  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  therefore  we  are  obliged  to  plaat 
yearly. 

Senator  Fosteb.  Ask  him  if  the  cane  is  not  ratooned  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years. 

Commissioner  Lusubiaoa.  It  is  very  rare  In  the  istond  of  Negros  to  get  a 
ratoon  crop.  I  know  of  one  or  two  exceptions  where  they  have  been  able  to 
do  so,  but  they  have  found  greot  difficulty  in  trying  to  get  a  third  crop,  and  it 
does  not  pay  for  the  labor  necessary  to  gather  It.  The  lands  upon  which  tills 
can  be  done,  furthermore,  are  considered  very  valuable  and  are  very  high 
priced  and  very  rare. 

Senator  Fosteb.  What  proportion  of  the  crop  does  it  require  to  replant? 

Commissioner  I^usubiaga.  About  80  per  cent  has  to  be  replanted  every  year. 

Senator  Fosteb.  But  what  proportion  of  the  original  crop  is  required  to 
replant  the  same  acreage  from  which  it  came? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  The  practice  in  the  Philippine  Islands  with  re- 
spect to  replanting  is  to  cut  off  the  last  section  of  the  cane,  the  tops,  which  are 
placed  in  germinating  beds  and  then  replanted ;  that  is  the  practice  here  *,  tbegr 
take  the  topmost  part  of  the  stalks  and  plant  th^n. 

Senator  Fosteb.  How  many  pounds  of  cane  can  you  get  from  your  new 
land? 

Commissioner  Luzttbiaga.  The  average  is  1  ton  of  sugar  per  acre.  There 
are  exceptions;  sometimes  newly  cultivated  land— fresh  land — will  produce 
more,  but  the  general  average  is  1  ton  of  sugar  per  acre. 

Senator  Fosteb.  How  many  tons  of  cane  per  acre? 

Commissioner  Luzttbiaga.  It  Is  not  the  practice  here  to  weigh  the  cane;  I 
can  not  answer  that  question.  Agriculture  in  these  islands  has  not  reached 
that  point  of  perfection;  I  do  not  know  of  any  farmer  who  weighs  his  cane. 
This  fact  will  forcibly  demonstrate  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  delegation  the 
backward  state  of  agriculture  and  this  industry  as  conducted  in  the  PhilippiM 
Islands. 

Senator  Fosteb.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  or  irrigation  on  the  land? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  No,  sir;  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

Secretary  Taft.  Senator,  will  you  ask  him  if  that  is  true  in  all  tlie 
provinces? 

Senator  Fosteb.  Yes,  sir.    Does  that  apply  everywhere? 

(Sefior  Leon  Miguel  Heras,  a  planter  from  the  province  of  Pampanga,  here 
arose.) 

Sefior  Hebas.  I  would  like  to  say  In  explanation  of  the  statement  of  Com- 
missioner Luzurlaga  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  here;  that  the 
reason  fertilizers  have  never  been  used  here  is  because  the  people  have  not 
been  educated  up  to  the  use  of  them.  It  is  not  because  fertHixers  are  not 
required ;  it  simply  has  never  been  the  practice  to  use  them. 
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Secretary  Tatt.  How  aboat  Irrigation? 

Commissioner  Lueubiaoa.  Irrigation  has  nerer  been  used  as  yet  in  the 
sugar  lands,  tbougb  it  is  used  upon  tlie  rice  lands  sometimes. 

Secretary  Tatt.  But  he  does  not  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  use  Irriga- 
tioQ  in  Cavite — ^for  instance,  on  sugar  land? 

Ck>mml8sioner  Luiuuaoa.  Not  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar ;  with  rice,  ye& 

Secretary  Taft.  Don't  they  use  irrigation  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in 
Pampanga? 

Sefior  Hebas.  No,  sir;  but  in  Iloilo  they  da 

Senator  Fosteb.  What  is  the  average  price  paid  per  day  for  labor  by  sugar 
men? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaoa.  Field  hands  are  paid  from  40  to  50  centavos  per 
day — that  is,  20  to  25  cents,  American  money — but  the  laborers  used  in  the 
mills  get  nearly  double  that ;  besides  they  are  all  provided  with  their  food  by 
the  planters. 

Senator  Fosteb.  You  say  that  is  25  cents  a  day,  gold? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaoa.  Yes,  sir ;  the  field  hands  get  2&  cents,  gold,  a  day 
and  their  food. 

Senator  Fosteb.  About  what  is  the  cost  per  day  of  feeding  them? 

Sefior  Hebas.  In  my  province  of  Pampanga  it  costs  from  20  to  25  centavos 
per  day  for  the  food ;  the  food  provided  is  very  inferior  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity. It  is  not  food  for  an  American  or  European  laborer,  nor  could  an  Ameri- 
can subsist  upon  it  at  all. 

Senator  Fosteb.  How  many  acres  of  land  can  one  man  cultivate  per  year? 

Commissioner  Lukubiaqa.  One  man  can  cultivate  per  year  2i  acres. 

Senator  Fosteb.  You  mean  cultivate  and  harvest? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaqa.  No,  sir;  the  work  of  harvesting  is  separate  from 
that  estimate,  and,  besiides,  the  man  cultivating  2}  acres  must  have  the  assist- 
ance of  a  plow  and  carabao,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have 
two  carabaos  in  a  year  to  do  that  work. 

Senator  Fosteb.  One  man  and  two  carabaos  will  cultivate  2}  acres  of  cane 
per  year? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaoa.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  some  cases  he  can  do  it  with  one 
carabao. 

Commissioner  Wobcesteb.  Can  he  also  prepare  the  land  for  planting  and 
plant  it? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaoa.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  man's  work;  that  is  equiva- 
lent to  1  hectare  of  land;  but  what  that  man  can  not  do  is  the  work  of  har- 
vesting; this  does  not  Include  that  nor  does  it  count  any  of  the  work  of  cutting 
the  cane  and  liauling  it  to  the  mill ;  it  is  simply  the  work  of  cultivation ;  that 
is  alL 

Senator  Fosteb.  What  are  your  sugar-making  months — ^the  period  in  which 
the  cane  is  manufactured? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaoa.  From  December  to  March  or  April. 

Senator  Fosteb.  When  do  you  plant  the  cane? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaoa.  The  same  months  are  the  months  for  planting  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  our  custom  to  use  the  top  of  each  stalk  for  replanting. 

Senator  Fosteb.  Do  you  know  the  largest  sugar-producing  plantation  in  the 
islands;  and  if  so,  what  is  the  productive  capacity  of  sugar  per  day? 

Commissioner  Luzubiaoa.  Yes,  sir;  the  largest  sugar  mill  in  the  Islands  is 
located  at  Talisay,  in  the  island  of  Negros,  and  is  owned  by  Sefior  Jocson. 
This  mill  will  produce,  under  the  above  conditions,  300  piculs  per  day — a  picul 
is  137i  pounds. 

(Mr.  Welbom,  chief  of  the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  here  arose.) 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Three  hundred  piculs  are  equivalent  to  about  20  short  tons, 
English  measure. 

Senator  Fosteb.  That  is  about  40,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fosteb.  How  many  men  are  employed  In  the  field  and  around  the 
sngarhouse,  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  In  producing  that  amount  of  sugar  per 
day,  in  such  a  sngarhouse  as  that  the  speaker  mentions? 

Commissioner  Luzthiiaoa.  Conditions  vary  so  much  in  different  sections  that 
it  is  difficult  to  state  the  exact  number  of  men  required  to  produce  tliat  amount 
of  sugar.  It  depends  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  location  of  the  land,  etc, 
but  there  are  gentlemen  here  who  have  estimates  of  the  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion under  different  conditions,  and  they  may  fumiah  the  information  required. 
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I  have  the  figures  here  of  one  sugar  estate  in  the  town  of  Tallsay,  in  the  island 
of  Negrosy  which  I  will  read  if  you  desire. 
The  Chaibmak.  I  presume  the  gentlemen  would  be  glad  to  hear  it 
Commissioner  Luzubiaga.  The  different  conditions  under  which  the  sugar 
crop  is  raised  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Planters  sometimes  admin- 
ister their  own  estates,  and  in  tliat  case  the  numl)er  of  laborers  employed  is 
greater  tlian  when  it  Is  let  out  by  contract ;  sometimes  contracts  are  given  for 
the  cultivation  of  certain  parts  of  their  land  to  different  men,  for  a  fixed  price; 
then  the  number  of  laborers  employed  is  less. 

STATSXSNT  OF  PROF.  W.   C.  WELBORN,  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU   OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Before  proceeding  I  promised  some  gentlemen  to  give  some 
figures  out  of  the  census  returns  which  I  got  when  I  went  to  lunch.  The 
question  was  as  to  the  size  of  the  sugar  estates  in  the  islands. 

There  are  916  sugar  mills  in  the  islands.  About  one-half  of  this  number 
are  animal-power  mills  and  the  other  one-half  steam  mills.  Five  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  of  these  mills  are  in  the  island  of  Negros,  the  island  which 
produces  perhaps  eight-tenths  of  all  the  sugar  exported  from,  the  PhilipplQes, 
and  practically  all  the  rest  are  on  the  island  of  Luzon.  Assuming  that  each 
mill  serves  one  estate,  the  estates  average  for  the  two  Islands  176  acres 
planted  to  each  estate ;  for  Negros  127  acres  planted  to  each  estate. 

Now,  I  shall  not  consume  time  in  arguing  the  political  or  legal  questions 
concerning  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States.  I  am  here  to  testify  some- 
what as  an  expert  concerning  agricultural  and  business  conditions  in  the 
islands  and  at  home. 

A  little  sugar  is  raised  in  most  of  the  Islands,  but  as  a  commercial  product 
in  only  three  or  four.  I  find  from  the  census  returns  recently  arrived  that 
Occidental  Negros  has  been  producing  about  eight-tenths  of  the  sugar  for 
export.  Only  180,000  acres  were  planted  In  cane  in  1902  and  the  average 
yield  was  2,200  pounds  per  acre — the  lowest  for  either  cane  or  beet  sugar 
made  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  average  yield  in  Occidental  Negros  was 
2,800  pounds  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  Pampanga,  the  next  largest 
sugar-producing  province,  was  about  1,100  pounds.  For  1903  and  1904  I  am 
sure,  from  personal  observation,  Negros  has  fallen  off  in  yield  and  Pampanga 
has   srained 

I  find,  in  fact,  that  only  3,200,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Philippines  were  cul- 
tivated in  1902.  One-half  of  the  whole  is  in  rice.  One-third  of  the  balance 
is  in  hemp,  267,000  acres  are  in  corn,  about  375,000  acres  are  in  cocoanuts,  and 
about  80,000  acres  only  in  tobacco. 

Most  of  the  land  planted  In  cane  in  Luzon  is  poor  and  sandy,  and  probably 
does  not  average  over  1,500  pounds  of  low-grade  sugar  per  acre.  Only  one 
crop  is  gotten  every  two  years.  The  land  is  too  poor  to  grow  a  ratoon  crop 
and  is  allowed  to  lie  fallow  a  year,  when  it  Is  again  plowed  up  and  planted. 
In  the  older  lands  of  Negros  the  same  method  is  used;  but  on  the  fresher  lands 
one  ratoon  crop  is  oft^i  grown — ^never  more — and  then  the  land  lies  fallow 
a  year. 

One  reason  for  low  yields  and  poor  quality  of  product  in  the  Philippines  is 
the  very  old  and  poor  machinery  in  use.  In  Luzon  there  is  nothing  larger  than 
a  3-roller  mill  in  use,  and  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  at  least  half 
of  the  mills  are  driven  by  carabnos.  In  Negros  there  is  one  5Troller  mill  of  a 
pattern  of  twenty-five  years  ago;  all  the  rest  are  3-roller  mills,  and  perhaps 
average  a  loss  In  the  total  juice  of  the  cane  of  about  40  per  cent  There  is 
not  a  vacuum  pan  in  the  whole  Archipelago,  and  not  one  pound  of  centrifugal 
sugar  is  made.  The  cooking  is  done  in  the  old  Jamaica  train  in  vogue  lu  other 
sugar  countries  forty  years  ago.  The  sugar,  molasses,  and  all  are  boiled  down 
hard  and  beaten  up  with  spades  and  called  sugar.  It  Is  a  brown,  lumpy,  scorched 
sugar,  polarizing  about  84  degrees  and  containing  a  large  amount  of  glucose, 
ash,  and  other  impurities  that  prevent  much  of  the  indicated  84  per  cent  of 
sugar  from  being  recovered  at  the  refinery.  Scarce  and  high  in  price  as  fuel 
is  in  the  Philippines,  no  one  has  ever  attempted  to  crush  cane  well  enough  to 
bum  the  bagasse  without  first  sunning  it.  I  have  seen  fifty  men  engaged  in 
spreading  the  bagasse  out  over  an  acre  of  yard,  raking  it  over  to  dry,  and 
carrying  it  back  to  the  furnace. 
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With  every  other  method  about  the  mill  and  plantation  just  as  crude,  and 
with  the  period  of  low  prices  prevailing  for  several  years  past,  there  is  no 
wonder  that  the  sugar  industry  has  almost  starved  to  death,  and  with  it  the 
laborers  working  for  the  proprietors.  With  the  carabao  as  the  draft  animal, 
any  great  expansion  of  the  Industry  is  impossible.  The  carabao  works  half 
the  time  and  wallows  in  the  mud  the  other  half.  He  walks  half  as  fast  as 
a  horse  with  a  heavy  load.  With  the  native  plow  a  man  and  the  carabao 
will  scratch  over  an  acre  of  land  In  five  days.  It  never  takes  less  than  three 
of  these  scratchings  (called  plowings)  to  put  the  land  in  shape  for  planting, 
and  it  often  requires  five.  In  order  to  grow  1,000  acres  of  cane,  400  carabao 
must  be  kept  and  400  acres  of  land  used  for  grazing  them.  Since  the  surra 
and  rinderpest  and  other  contagious  diseases  have  become  prevalent  in  the 
islands  it  is  impossible  to  keep  even  100  carabaos  bunched  together  without 
disease  cleaning  out  the  whole  of  them,  perhaps  before  a  single  crop  can  be 
grown  and  harvested.  In  making  sugar  In  a  tropical  country  planting  must, 
of  course,  go  on  with  the  harvesting  and  grinding.  Notwithstanding  the  ridi- 
cule the  American  sugar  men  offered  Colonel  Cglton's  statement — that  the 
cane  is  planted  once  a  year  and  cut  at  twelve  months  of  age — such  is  the 
truth  and  the  whole  truth. 

So,  at  the  present  time,  the  mills  in  the  islands — many  of  them  now  twenty 
to  thirty  years  old — are  becoming  worse  and  worse  worn,  the  mill  buildings  are 
falling  down,  and  the  people  are  without  money  and  without  credit  to  renew 
them.  They  do,  it  Is  true,  get  some  credit  from  Chinese,  who  do  a  scalping 
business  all  over  the  sugar  districts,  and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  have  loaned 
money  to  planters  at  10  per  cent  a  month.  When  the  high  prices  of  the 
recently  passed  grinding  season  came  the  people  were  (most  of  them)  not  in 
position  to  be  much  benefited.  The  dealers  of  Hollo  and  the  Chinese  every- 
where knew  of  the  rise  in  price  first  and,  by  making  advances  to  help  along 
the  harvesting,  contracted  for  the  output  at  much  below  its  value. 

For  the  years  1887,  1888,  and  1889  some  three-fourths  of  all  Philippine  sugar 
went  to  the  United  States,  and  the  production  of  that  period  was  substan- 
tially twice  what  it  is  now.  For  the  year  1902  it  seems  not  a  pound  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  went  to  the  United  States.  In  1903  the  United  States  took  about 
35,000  tons  of  our  low-grade  sugar  and  imported  from  other  foreign  countries 
about  2,000,000  tons  of  sugar.  This  importation  was  exclusive  of  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico,  which  are  regarded  as  United  States  territory,  just  as  we  believe 
the  Philippines  ought  to  be  regarded.  Philippine  sugar,  in  other  words,  made 
up  about  1}  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  home  country*s  import  of  sugar.  In 
1904  about  the  same  relative  showing  is  made.  The  mother  country,  then, 
49eenis  to  be  spending  3  cents  for  sugar  from  her  Philippine  colony  every  time 
she  spends  a  dollar  for  Cuban  sugar.  If  the  United  States  took  all  our  sugar, 
the  bill  would  now  amount  to  Just  6}  per  cent  of  what  she  is  spending  for  this 
article  In  Cuba,  or  Just  about  3§  per  cent  of  what  she  is  spending  in  all  for- 
eign countries,  including  Cuba,  for  sugar.  These  calculations  take  into 
account  the  low  grade  of  Philippine  sugar  and  its  smaller  market  value. 

In  the  last  twenty-five  years  Louisiana  has  multiplied  her  sugar  yield  by 
three,  counting  that  the  extra  large  yield  given  by  the  last  exceptionally  favor- 
able season  will  be  kept  up.  The  beet-sugar  Industry  is  really  less  than  fifteen 
years  old  as  an  industry,  and  in  that  time  has  attained  a  production  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  of  sugar.  In  the  meantime  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
have  been  added  to  the  United  States,  with  the  production  of  substantially 
a  half  million  tons.  In  spite  Of  all  this,  the  United  States  has  multiplied  her 
importation  in  twenty-five  years  by  more  than  two.  Her  consumption  of 
sugar  has  multiplied  by  three  in  the  same  period  of  time.  Let  this  rate  of 
•  increased  consumption  go  on  for  another  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  home 
beet-sugar  crop  may  be  multiplied  by  three,  the  cane-sugar  crops  of  Louisiana, 
Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  may  multiply  by  three,  and  still  there  would  be  room 
for  the  Philippine  crop  to  multiply  by  sixty  and  all  go  to  the  United  States. 
It  Is  true  we  need  not  expect  our  home  consumption  to  Increase  threefold  in 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  but  U  is  entirely  reasonable  to  expect  it  to 
double,  bringing  the  total  requirement  to  6,000,000  tons. 

Nor  will  anyone  acquainted  with  the  Hawaiian  situation  be  found  to  pre- 
dict an  increase  in  output  of  100  per  cent  In  twenty-five  years,  or  even  in  one 
hundred  years.  The  land  and  water  are  not  there  to  double  with.  Nor  will 
Louisiana  likely  more  than  double  her  product  in  twenty-five  years— and  these 
two  sources  make  up  about  two«thirds  of  the  present  domestic  supply.    11 
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cooBamption  should  double,  and  tbe  present  domesdc  supply  should  double, 
our  present  Importation  would  have  to  double  exactly,  and  this  importatioo 
would  require  4,000  per  cent  more  sugar  than  tlie  Philippines  now  produce. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  beUeve  that  the  Philippines  could  ever  produce  as  mudi 
sugar  as  ail  the  balance  of  the  tropical  world  now  produces?    I  think  not. 

Sliould  consumption  remain  stationary  and  home  production  double,  there 
would  still  be  need  for  a  million  tcms  of  sugar,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  the 
Philippines  have  prospect  of  ever  producing. 

There  is  room  for  considerable  increase  in  sugar  output  in  the  Philippines, 
but  the  capital  and  the  initiative  and  the  organizing  ability  must  largely  come 
from  tlie  outside  and  Join  with  the  people  here  who  own  the  lands.  The  pec^tle 
own  the  sugar  lands,  however,  always  in  too  small  bodies  to  Justify  large 
factories.  They  generally  have  very  little  desire  to  sell  their  holdings,  and 
still  less  to  organize  and  cooperate  in  a  way  to  make  central  mills  a  success. 
They  are  generally  suspicious  of  each  other  and  of  outsiders,  making  business 
discouragingly  slow. 

There  are  no  ports  on  the  west  side  of  Negros,  and  all  sugar  has  to  be  hauled 
out  of  the  interior  and  sent  to  Iloilo  on  small  sailing  craft  that  can  come  up 
to  the  coast  with  the  tide.  Until  railroads  are  built  no  very  great  things  in 
expansion  need  be  looked  for,  and  it  is  estimated  to  require  five  years  to  com- 
plete a  railroad.  The  laws  applicable  to  the  islands  do  not  allow  a  corporatiOD 
to  own  land  enough  to  Justify  a  medium-sized  central  mill. 

The  sugar  interests  in  the  States  have  l)een  pleased  to  speak  of  70,000,000 
acres  of  fine  sugar  lands  in  the  Philippines  and  their  enormous  possibilities 
for  production.  By  the  same  course  of  reasoning  we  may  convince  ourselves 
that  the  South  will  produce  100,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  the  whole  country 
10,000,000,000  bushels  of  com.  Why,  Louisiana  has  12,000,000  acres  alluvial 
land.  If  she  should  plant  all  this  some  year  she  would  probably  make 
18,000,000  tons,  or  nearly  twice  the  world*B  present  supply.  There  is  Just 
about  as  much  prospect  of  planting  1,000,000  acres  in  the  Pliilippines  as  these 
32,000,000  in  Louisiana. 

There  Is  certainly  more  than  three  times  as  much  waste  mountainous  land 
in  the  Philippines,  in  proportion  to  area,  as  there  is  in  the  cotton,  com«  asd 
sugar  belts  of  the  United  States. 

Some  50,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Pliilippines  are  in  forests,  and  the 
laws  do  not  permit  forest  lands  to  be  sold  or  leased  until  the  valuable  timber 
has  been  regularly  cut  under  license,  measured,  and  paid  for.  Evea  then  a 
corporation  can  not  own  more  than  2,500  acres,  which  is  not  regarded  as  sufll- 
cient  to  induce  capitalists  to  invest  in  large  factories.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
not  a  dollar  of  American  capital  has  been  invested  in  sugar  growing  in  the 
islands  during  these  six  years.  In  fact,  if  suitable  organizations  could  be 
effected  so  as  to  control  the  necessary  acreage,  I  believe  that  a  few  central 
factories  could  do  well  in  the  Philippines. 

Laborers  are  not  ambitious  to  work  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  bat  tlmre 
is  little  doubt  that,  with  some  better  inducements  offered,  a  limited  number  of 
concerns  could  get  the  labor  needed  and  make  money.  The  price  of  labor  is 
certain  to  advance  with  the  building  of  the  railroad  system  in  the  islands,  and 
this  result  will  still  be  more  marked  if  roads,  bridges,  schoolhouses,  and  other 
public  works  badly  needed  are  constructed.  This  industry  must  begin,  however. 
Just  where  Cuba  began  forty  years  ago  and  where  Java  began  fifty  years 
ago. 

Now,  I  wish  to  state  a  fact  that  will  surprise  you.  The  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  in  the  islands  cultivate  2M  acres  each.  In  America  each  farmer  and 
farm  laborer  cultivates  40  acres. 

As  you  gentlemen  can  plainly  see  for  yourselves,  the  great  body  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  Filipino  people  is  without  muscular  development,  without  the 
habit  of  sustained  industry,  and  lacking  in  that  acquisitive  ambition  to  make 
them  steady  laborers.  People  that  have  lived  content  for  years  worlcins  no 
more  than  2}  acres  to  each  actual  farm  ]al>orer  need  not  be  expected  suddenly 
to  do  great  things  in  an  industrial  way.  1  believe  a  fairly  good  supply  cf 
labor  for  a  limited  number  of  enterprises  can  be  had  with  a  reasonable  advanee 
on  present  rates  of  wages;  but  the  next  generation  must  l>e  looked  to  for  the 
best  results. 

In  the  discussions  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  last  winter  a  great 
deal  was  said  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar.  The  truth  is,  it  coats 
every  man  a  different  price  from  every  other  man,    Every  different 
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shows  up  a  different  cost  for  each  man.  Matters  of  average  cost  are  extremely 
difficult  to  determine,  especially  if  that  cost  must  be  traced  through  field,  fac- 
tory, and  through  the  markets. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦•♦ 

Colonel  ttttj^  You  have  been  through  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  islands 
yourself? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Hiix.  And  during  all  seasons  of  the  year? 

Mr.  WELBoav.  Yes,  sir;  more  or  less. 

Colonel  Hill.  In  the  cultiyation  of  sugar  cane,  you  say  they  never  use 
anything  except  the  tops  in  planting? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  When  you  prepare  your  fields  for  planting,  how  deep  do  you 
plow? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  I  don't  know  about  that;  they  have  to  plow  the  land  three 
to  five  times  and  I  suppose  go  4  or  5  inches.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  John- 
BOB  grass,  Bermuda  grass,  and  nut  grass,  but  they  are  minor  pests  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  grasses  we  have.  They  are  much  worse  than  anything 
you  have  in  Louisiana.  The  native  plow  is  a  very  crude  affair,  and  a  man 
takes  a  carabao  and  scratches  over  the  ground,  probably,  going  about  an  inch 
deep  in  the  first  operation.  If  he  goes  over  the  ground  three  times,  he  will 
get  an  inch  deeper  each  time.  If  he  goes  over  it  five  times,  I  should  say  he 
would  get  about  5  Inches  deep. 

Colonel  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  they  would  average  more  than  5  inches 
deep? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Colonel  Hill.  What  other  instruments  do  they  use  for  cultivation  besides 
the  pk>w? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Well,  nothing  at  all,  except  the  simple  little  plow.  Nothing 
but  that,  except  when  they  are  clearing  off  these  heavy  grasses;  then  they 
uae  a  cane  hoe.  The  grasses  are  very  troublesome;  tliat  is  one  reason  why  it 
takes  a  man  to  cultivate  one  hectare  of  land  here,  whereas  in  the  States  he 
can  cultivate  ten  or  twenty  times  as  much. 

Colonel  Hill.  What  is  the  last  operation? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  The  last  thing  is  to  drag  up  dirt  with  hoes  from  the  middles 
and  heap  it  up  in  the  drill  to  cover  the  grass  and  to  make  ditches  out  of  the 
middles  to  stand  our  wet  season. 

Colonel  Hill.  Now,  in  order  to  have  a  hectare  of  cane  cultivated  by  one 
man,  how  many  carabaos  are  necessary? 

Mr.  Weldobn.  Well,  two  carabaos  are  necessary  to  keep  a  man  bu^y — one 
in  the  mod  wallowing  while  the  other  is  in  use.  They  are  changed  about 
once  every  hour.  A  man  should  have  an  extra  carabao ;  he  can  not  work  them 
steadily. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  there  any  scarcity  of  hands  when  the  grinding  season 
begins? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir;  they  get  labor  from  the  other  provinces  during  that 
season. 

Ck^onel  Bell.  How  many  tons  of  cane  would  be  cut  by  one  of  your  work- 
men? 

Mr.  Wblbobn.  I  could  not  say  about  that.    Nobody  here  weighs  cana. 

Colonel  Hill.  Have  you  ever  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  tonnage  per  acre? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  my  opinion  that  the  yield  in  Negros  was 
about  2  tons  of  sugar  to  the  acre;  that  would  require  20  tons  of  cane  under 
the  methods  here.  But  when  the  census  report  came,  however,  I  found  that 
in  1902  they  made  only  2,800  pounds  to  the  acre  in  Negros,  and  that  was  a 
better  year  than  we  have  had  since,  so  I  must  reduce  my  figures. 

Colonel  Hill.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  there  is  no  explanation  of  the 
necessity  of  having  cane  replanted  year  by  year? 

Mr.  Welborn.  Well,  I  would  not  make  so  sweeping  a  statement.  In  some 
places  ii>  Negros  they  do  get  one  ratoon  crop,  but  never  more.  The  third  crop 
would  not  pay  for  the  gathering. 

Colonel  Hill.  Is  that  the  practice  throughout  Negros,  or  on  the  coast  only? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Well,  the  lands  are  poor  on  the  coast ;  they  get  better  as  you 
go  inland.  They  do  not  get  a  ratoon  crop  on  the  coast  lands  at  all;  that  is 
only  done  upon  the  new  and  fresher  lands  farther  inland. 

Colonel  Hill.  You  never  get  more  than  one  ratoon  crop? 
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Mr.  Welbobh.  Nerer  to  my  knowledge;  eiwrybody  here  agrees  upon  that 

Colonel  Hnx.  Have  yon  Tlsited  the  Island  of  Negros  jronrself  ? 

Mr.  WELBOftN.  Yet,  air;  three  or  four  times. 

Colonel  Hnx.  What  is  considered  the  dry  side  of  Negros— Occidental  or 
Oriental  Negros? 

Mr.  Weldobn.  Well,  I  have  never  been  in  Oriental  Negros;  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  that  There  is  no  sogar  grown  in  Oriental  Negros.  The  con- 
ditions are  about  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  island;  however,  I  should 
say  one  side  is  as  dry  as  tlie  other. 

Colonel  Hill.  Why  is  there  no  sugar  grown  in  Oriental  Negros? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  probably  it  is  poor  land;  in  fact  I 
have  been  told  tliat  the  land  over  there  is  poor. 

Colonel  Hnx.  Is  that  due  to  lack  of  water? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  Possibly  so,  but  I  rather  think  it  is  due  to  the  t&ct  that 
the  land  is  not  fertile;  I  have  heard  so. 

Colonel  Hnx.  Have  you  never  heard  it  compared  with  Hawaii  as  being  sim- 
ilar to  the  dry  lands  in  Hawaii? 

Governor-General  Wbioht.  My  information  is  that  there  are  no  arid  lands 
in  the  Philippines.  The  northeast  monsoon  affects  the  lands  daring  one-half 
of  the  year  and  the  southwest  monsoon  during  the  other. 

Commissioner  Wobcbsteb.  There  are  no  arid  lands  in  the  island  of  Negros. 
The  rainy  season  comes  at  opposite  times  on  tlie  two  sides.  However,  there 
is  a  small  district  near  Bais,  in  Oriental  Negros,  where  cane  is  grown  and 
where  the  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  at  Bacolod.  There  is  no  irrigated 
sugar  land  in  the  Philippine  Islnads  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Welbobh.  As  proof  that  it  is  not  arid,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hemp 
grown  there. 

Commissioner  Wobcbsteb.  One  reason  why  there  is  more  sugar  in  Occidental 
Negros  tlian  in  Oriental  Negros  is  tliat  in  the  latter  there  are  large  amounts 
of  timber  land.  The  cost  of  clearing  is  very  high — in  fact  almost  proliibitive. 
The  last  time  I  was  in  Oriental  Negros,  some  thirteen  years  ago,  there  were 
very  extensive  forests  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  between  Bais  and  Duma- 
guete. 

Colonel  Hnx.  In  regard  to  the  expected  return  to  l>e  made  to  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  the  remission  of  duties — that  is,  by  the  increase  of  trade  to 
the  extent  of  many  millions — ^what  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  Well,  I  had  in  view  the  United  States  increasing  her  exports 
of  cotton  goods,  iron  products,  food  stuffs,  etc. 

Colonel  Hnx.  Well,  do  you  know  whether,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  any 
effort  has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer  to  find  out 
the  style  of  article  desired  by  the  Filipinos? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  Well,  I  believe  that  to  be  a  great  difficulty  with  many  of 
them. 

Colonel  Hnx.  They  are  following  the  same  practice  here  that  they  did  in 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  Yes,  sir;  they  think  that  tlie  American  style  is  the  best  in 
the  world.  I  think  that  they  should  begin  to  study  the  wants  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, so  as  to  be  ready  to  extend  their  trade  here  by  1909,  when  the  ten 
years*  clause  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  will  have  expired  and  the  kmrs  can  l>e  put 
up  aganist  foreign  countries. 

Colonel  Hill.  In  regard  to  plows;  have  you  ever  tried  to  introduce  the 
"Fowler"  plow  from  England? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  No,  sir. 

Colonel  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  effect  deep  plowing  of  the  land  would 
have  in  producing  ratoon  crops? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  I  became  interested  in  that  subject  this  year  and  had  one 
piece  of  cane  land  treAched  18  inches  deep.  I  have  a  standing  reward  of  $5  for 
anyone  who  can  show  me  the  trenched  land  from  that  plowed  5  inches  deep, 
by  the  growth  of  cane.  Nobody  has  gotten  the  reward.  The  deep  plowing 
seems  to  be  no  better  than  the  shallow  plowing. 

Colonel  Hill.  When  was  that  done? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  In  December,  Just  t>efore  planting. 

Colonel  Hnx.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  would  produce  a  ratoon  crop 
or  not? 

Mr.  Welbobh.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Newlahds.  Mr.  Welbom,  in  your  observation  of  tlie  agricultural 
holdings  of  the  Philippines,  have  you  noted  whether  the  land  is  held  in  very 
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large  estates  and  leased  to  tenants  or  whether  It  Is  held  in  small  holdings  and 
cultivated  by  the  ownws? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Well,  it  is  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  In  Pampanga  I  belieTe  the 
prevailing  ^stem  is  to  have  tenants  and  divide  the  crop — give  each  man  a 
tract  of  land  and  have  him  cultivate  it  and  then  divide  the  proceeds. 

Senator  Nbwijinds.  That  is  the  case  with  sugar  lands? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Newlawds.  Will  you  please  specify  what  the  rule  is  as  to  large  or 
small  holding  of  the  different  classes  of  agricultural  lands — sugar,  tobacco, 
and  hemp? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Well,  so  fiir  as  I  know  and  believe,  there  are  two  extremes. 
There  are  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  what  you  would  call  large  estates,  and  then 
10  per  cent  of  medium-sized  estates,  and  the  balance  very  much  split  up,  so 
that  the  average-sized  farm  in  the  Philippines  is  about  6  acres,  and  46  per 
cent  of  the  farms  is  cultivated.  The  average-sized  farm  in  the  Philippines 
is  the  smallest  of  any  country  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

Senator  Newlands.  Now,  you  suggest  that  a  corporation  should  be  allowed 
to  own  5,000  acres  for  a  sugar  estate.  How  many  workmen  would  be  needed 
on  such  an  estate? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  I  do  not  know,  because  I  have  never  run  a  plantation  of  that 
size. 

Senator  Newlands.  You  estimate  one  man  to  the  hectare,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  That  is  the  way  they  work  now;  but  if  I  had  that  planta- 
tion and  one  man  did  not  work  more  than  a  hectare  of  land  I  would  get  out 
of  the  islands. 

Senator  Newlands.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  a  corporation  having 
5,000  acres  would  employ  3,000  men?  How  many  would  be  needed  on  an 
estate  of  that  size  in  Hawaii? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  The  Hawaiian  reports  never  make  statements  upon  that 
point  They  say  how  much  it  costs  to  plant,  cultivate,  and  grind  the  cane, 
but  they  never  make  a  statement  as  to  the  number  of  hands. 

Senator  Newlands.  How  many  men  would  you  expect  to  employ  on  an 
estate  of  that  size? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  It  would  be  a  mere  guess ;  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Newlands.  Well,  the  purpose  of  my  question  is  this :  My  observation 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been  that  there  is  a  very  large  population  at- 
tached to  each  estate — ^a  large  number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese — who  occupy 
small  villages  upon  the  estates.  Now,  these  men  have  no  interest  in  the  soil ; 
they  are  employed  there  in  a  capacity  that  does  not  train  them  for  duties 
of  citizenship.  Now,  with  our  plans  for  these  natives — the  plans  we  have  for 
bettering  them — I  ask  you  whether,  were  we  to  permit  these  large  plantations 
and  large  numbers  of  laborers  attached  to  the  soil,  we  would  develop  them  in 
the  duties  of  citizenship  and  in  their  capacity  for  self-government — and  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  for  every  laborer  employed  you  will  have  a 
wife  and  a  family  of  three  or  four  at  least,  so  for  2,000  laboring  men  you 
would  have  a  population  of  7,000  or  8,000  people. 

Mr.  Welbobn.  My  own  view  is  that  sometimes  you  have  to  take  the  least 
of  two  evils.  These  people  cultivate  land  now  in  smaller  parcels  than  I  have 
ever  heard  of  elsewhere.  I  have  inquired  particularly  with  reference  to  invest- 
ment, and  I  have  not  found  people  particularly  anxious  to  sell ;  they  seem  to 
want  to  hold  on  to  what  they  have.  They  have  gotten  an  idea,  I  think,  that  we 
Americans  have  got  a  lot  of  money,  and  as  soon  as  anyone  talks  about  pur- 
chasing their  prices  go  up. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  a  company  came  in  here  to  manage 
5,000  acres  and  did  not  lift  up  and  improve  their  laborers  and  treat  them  with 
consideration,  whether  they  might  not  count  on  losing  money? 

Mr.  Welbobn.  Well,  I  certainly  believe  In  that  principle.  I  should  certainly 
feel  that  I  was  putting  money  into  my  pocket  to  care  for  them  properly  and 
feed  them  well,  with  a  view  to  making  a  profit  In  the  long  run.  I  would  teach 
them  means  of  keeping  well  and  of  Improving  themselves.  Whether  every  pro- 
prietor would  feel  like  I  do  upon  that  point,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  certain  that 
you  would  not  be  able  to  buy  up  the  whole  country,  however.  These  people 
hold  on  to  their  lands. 
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EBTEEW. 

Cost  of  produotioiL 

******* 

Sefior  Jofie  Puig  is  owner  of  sugar  hacienda  "  Ynaun,"  located  at  San  Fer- 
nando, Pampanga.  The  depth  of  soil  on  his  estate  averages  3  feet,  and  is 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  The  lands,  Hl^e  most  of  those  in  Pampanga  and 
the  plain  extending  northward  from  l^lanlla  Bay,  are  al)out  at  sea  level,  being 
so  low  that  proper  drainage  is  impossible,  so  that  with  a  wet  season  the  water 
remains  on  the  ground  and  drowns  out  the  growth  of  the  cane.  This  coDdi- 
tion,  existing  up  to  above  Angeles,  is  a  disadvantage,  which  in  the  coarse  of 
time  will  kill  the  cane  industry  in  Pami>anga  and  bring  the  lands  und^  rice 
cultivation,  for  which  nature  has  adapted  them.  The  wage  system  undftr  wlik^ 
Mr.  Puig  operates  his  estate  is  as  follows :  The  owner  supplies  the  land,  house, 
carabaos,  plows,  and  seed,  and  other  tools  and  necessities,  and  the  coUxao  re- 
ceives in  return  one-half  of  the  product  in  rice  and  one-half  of  the  sugar,  less 
10  per  cent  for  the  cost  of  manufacture.  During  the  season  the  colono  receives 
a  monthly  advance  of  5  to  7  pesos  to  meet  his  minor  necessities.  Und^'  tliis 
system  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  fair  rate  of  wage,  as  the  ac- 
counts of  both  sides  are  a  tangle  which  would  puzzle  a  "  Philadelphia  lawyer." 
Now,  this  system  Is  similar  to  what  obtains  in  Cuba  under  the  central  factory 
system,  where  the  factory  owns  the  land.  The  average  price  paid  to  the  inde- 
pendent farmer  in  Cuba  for  his  cane  delivered  at  the  mill  is  5  p^  cent  of  the 
weight  in  sugar,  or  its  equivalent  in  eash  at  the  current  market  price.  Wben, 
however,  the  factory  owns  its  lands,  and  labor  is  scarce,  they  make  a  contract 
with  a  farmer  to  cultivate  so  many  acres,  supplying  him  with  land,  seed,  cattle, 
tools,  carts,  and  money  advances,  and  pay  for  the  cane  at  the  same  rate  as 
paid  to  the  independent  farmer,  and  divide  the  returns  with  their  colono,  and 
yet  there  is  no  complaint  made  there  that  the  colono  is  enslaved.  He  can 
break  the  bargain  whenever  it  becomes  unprofitable  to  him  or  whenev^  the 
factory  fails  to  carry  out  its  part  of  the  contract 

Under  this  share  system,  as  obtains  in  Pampanga,  the  actual  cost  Is  only 
known  at  the  end  of  the  season  by  the  difference  between  exp^ises  and  re- 
ceipts, and  last  year,  when  sugars  sold  at  an  average  of  M  per  picnl,  the 
planters  acknowledged  to  have  made  a  little  money. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Antonio  Consenja,  owner  of  the  hacienda  "  Bia^lman,"  at 
San  Fernando,  admitted  that  last  year  he  made  n,500,  which  really  was  not 
a  profit  but  simply  the  amount  left  to  him  as  overseer  and  manager  of  his  own 
estate  and  factory.  This  is  a  sample  small  mill.  His  plantings  were  sixty 
balibas,  or  acres,  which  yielded  900  piculs  of  sugar,  an  average  of  15  piculs 
per  ballba.  The  cane  is  planted  in  rows  21  feet  a[)art  and  1  foot  between  seed, 
and  he  never  had  a  ratoon  crop.  The  mud  from  the  beds  of  the  rivers  is 
dredged  out  and  scattered  over  the  lands  to  8er>e  as  a  fertilizer.  His  factory 
equipment  is  a  small  6-horsepower  3-roller  mill  and  engine,  with  three  o|;ien 
batteries  of  five  kettles  each.  His  estimated  cost  was  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  he  opened  his  books  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  the  province,  which 
showed  that  his  apparent  profit  on  900  piculs,  at  an  average  selling  price  of 
W.50  per  picul,  was  M.,500.  In  other  words,  he  had  this  amount  as  between 
his  expenditures  of  K,450  and  his  receipts  of  7^,950,  or  an  average  cost  of 
n.63  per  picul,  which  did  not  include  any  salary  for  himself  or  allow  for  loss 
in  cattle,  interest,  etc. ;  so  it  can  be  fairly  estimated  that  his  cost  was  ^4  per 
picul. 

Mr.  Joaquin  Lingiano,  of  the  haciendo  Santo  Tomas,  at  San  Fernando,  tes- 
tified to  me  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  that  he  had  planted  the  year  pre- 
vious 120  balibas,  from  which  he  had  secured  a  crop  of  1,200  piculs,  or  10  piculs 
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per  acre^  or  1,375  pounds  of  sugar,  and  in  bad  years  It  was  much  less.    His  oot- 
flt  was  a  little  ^horsepower  mill  and  engine,  with  foar  batteries  of  Itetties, 
averaging  30  plculs  a  day  output.     His  accounts  showed  that  he  had  sold  his 
crop  at  an  average  price  of  K  per  picui,  or  a  total  of  M,000,  and  his  apparent 
profit  had  been  al>out  n^SOO,  or  n  per  picul.     As  he  was  working  on  the 
share  system,  it  was  pointed  out  that  one-half  of  this  profit  wait  to  the  colono. 
Mr.  Juan  Nepumaceno,  operating  a  small  steam  mill  at  Angeles,  stated  that 
for  the  crop  of  1905  he  had  planted  220  balibas  of  land,  from  which  a  crop  of 
2,520  piculs  had  been  secured,  or  something  like  11  plculs  per  acre,  or  1,607^ 
pounds.     His  books  showed  that  he  had  received  an  average  price  of  M  per' 
picul,  or  a  total  of  n5,120,  and  acluiowledged  to  have  made  a  profit  of 
1^3,000,  or  a  cost  of  something  like  7^.80  per  picul.     His  lands  have  to  be 
planted  alternately  with  rice  and  sugar,  so  he  only  secures  a  crop  of  sugar 
every  two  years.    This  yearly  planting  would  naturally  raise  the  cost  some- 
what. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  « 

Average  cost  in  Pampanga, 

[From  data  secured  by  George  Bronson  Rea.] 

Lands  under  coltivatioa  (approximate). 

Yield  of  Muscovado  sugar  per  '*balita,"  maximum  20  piculs,  minimum  15 
piculs. 
Crop  of  1901,  2,100  piculs  or  pllones. 
Value  of  lands,  based  on  yield  of  15  piculs  =  ^40  per  balita. 

PLANTING   EXPENSES. 

Plowing  1  balita,  1  man  and  2  oarabaos,  with  native  plow,  average  K 

per  time,  5  plowings,  at  W J__ WO.  00 

Harrowing,  2  times,  at  « 2.00 

Furrowing,  1  time,  at  W 1.00 

Drainage   ditches 3. 00 

Planting  10,000  points 2.00 

Hoeing  and  weeding 7. 60 


Total 25. 60 

Yield  of  balita,  16  piculs;  cost  per  picul 1.70 

CUTTING   CANE. 

Wortc  paid  fbr  on  basis  of  each  10  piculs  of  sugar  manufactured  at  mill, 

called  a  tarea  or  task,  per  task .75 

Food  cost  for  above .20 

Cartage  to  mill,  per  task 1.00 

Food  cost  for  above  item .40 

Total -- 2. 35 

Cost  per  picul .235 


MANUFACTURING     EXPENSES. 

Capacity  of  mill,  35  piculs  per  day. 
Average  day's  work,  30  piculs  per  day. 

Engineer  (salary),  per  month ^ 30.00 

Fireman  (salary),  per  month , 15.00 

Total 45.00 

545 

25  working  days  X  30  piculs  per  day,  per  picul • 

Mill  men :  10  men,  at  M.12}  per  task  and  food,  and  10  men  in  a  shift, 
^^^         ^           .  .,     ,      10  times  ^0.126  +  ten  times  ro.20 
at  W.20  per  day  and  food  = ^ = —         .  11 

Sugar  boiling:  W  per  task,  or  ^0.20  per  picul .20 

8  men  to  battery  X  6  batteries  =  18  men ;   2  sugar  boilers  =  20  men  X 

400 
W.20  =  W  food  cost   ^-  =  per  picul .  13| 
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Six  firemen  for  six  batteriea  (wage,  0.30  +  0.20  food  =  0.50),  six  times 

0.50  =  0.10  per  picul 1H).10 

Fuel,  WJ50  per  day  =  per  plcul .  15 

Hauling  to  town,  per  cartload  of  7  plculs  =  «.00  =  0.285  per  plcul .  285 

Food  of  engineer  and  firemen .013 

Pllon  (container) : .  50 

Lima  and  oil .05 

Freight  to  Manila .  20 

^  Planting  expenses 1.  TO 

Cutting  and   hauling .235 

Manufacturing    .766 

Hauling   to   town .285 

Container .  50 

Lima    and   oil .05 

Freight   to   Manila 20 

Overseer  or  owner's  wages  at  «50  per  month  =  W,  800  per  year  = 

2100^  per   plcul .85 

4  58 

=^=-==  per   pound  =  ^0.033,   or   United   States   currency,   $0,016   per 

pound 4. 58 

COSTS  IN  NEGBOS. 

Now  I  want  to  submit  a  fair  sample  of  detailed  cost  of  malting  sugar  in  the 
Island  of  Negros,  and  call  your  attention  particularly  to  Just  where  the  opposi- 
tion have  made  their  error  an<^  also  where  the  average  Filipino  planter  errs  in 
computing  his  actual  costs. 

In  Negros  the  unit  of  land  measure  is  known  as  the  "lacsa,'*  comprising 
10,000  plants  or  stands  of  cane  on  a  plantation.  When  crops  are  good  a  "  lacsa  " 
of  new  land  will  produce  an  average  of  30  plculs,  when  poor  about  15  plculs, 
while  on  the  older  lands  the  general  average  is  about  16  plculs,  or  1  ton. 
There  are  3  **  lacsas "  of  cane  seed  to  1  hectarea  of  ground,  or  equal  to  five- 
sixths  of  an  acre. 

There  are  some  new  lands  that  give  still  better  results,  and  there  are  others 
that  faU  far  short  of  this  average,  but  generally  speaking,  20  plculs  per 
"  lacsa  "  in  what  are  classed  as  average  harvests.  On  this  fair  average  basis 
we  will  make  an  estimate  for  a  plantation  of  200  *'lacsas,"  a  4,000-picul  harvest, 
commencing  with  the  expense  of  cultivation,  milling,  packing,  and  transporta- 
tion, until  the  product  is  placed  on  sale  in  the  market  for  the  farmer,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  the  port  of  Iloilo,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  though  the 
work  of  preparation  is  usually  less  costly  in  soft  ground,  there  are  other  lands 
on  which  the  expenses  run  much  higher  than  those  which  are  here  set  forth : 

Planting  and  cultivation, 

[Expenses  per  "lacsa.'*] 

Four  preliminary  workings  of  ground W^OO 

Planting   or   seeding 4.00 

Three  plowings  and  cleaning  of  plants 13.00 

One   final    working 5.00 

Total    34.00 

The  K4  for  expenses  of  cultivation  per  **  lacsa  "  will  give  us  ^1. 70  per 
plcul. 

Cutting  and  manufacture. 

fEixpenses  per  plcul.] 

Cutting  and  carting  of  cane ^0.35 

Sun  drying  of  bagasse .10 

Ovens  and   mill .27 


Total .72 
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Packing  and  transportation^  etc, 

[Expenses  per  plcnl.] 

Bags  and   rattan ^ ^0.18 

Packers   .  02 

Carting  to  wharf .25 

Lighter  transportation .20 

Expenses  of  delivery  in  Hollo _ .10 

Agent's  commission.    Hollo ^  .10 

Total - .80 

SUMMABY. 

Cultivation,  per  picul W.  70 

Milling,  per  picul .72 

Transportation,  per  picul .80 

Total 3.22 

Or  an  apparent  cost  of  f*2.30,  or  $1.15  per  100  pounds. 

Now,  if  we  rest  on  this  as  the  final  or  absolute  cost  we  would  be  greatly 
deceived,  as  much  deceived  as  the  planter  who  stops  here  with  his  details. 
It  is  true  that  the  above  Is  a  fair  average  of  general  expenses,  for  in  a 
reunion  of  planters  held  at  Bacolod  under  the  direction  of  the  provincial  gor- 
emor  they  all  more  or  less  agreed  on  the  point  that  the  cost  to  plow,  plant,  and 
cultivate  a  "  lacsa  "  would  average  W4,  and  I  also  ascertained,  by  a  practical 
example  on  Setior  Luzuriaga^s  estate,  that  the  cost  of  cutting,  hauling,  and 
manufacturing  was  80  cents  pej  picul,  by  contract,  as  that  was  the  price  agreed 
upon  with  the  contractor  under  which  the  crop  was  being  harvested.  In  Mr. 
Luzuriaga's  case  I  figured  his  bare  costs  down  to  K.60  per  picul,  but,  as  in 
the  estimate  submitted,  there  are  many  other  items  which  have  been  omitted 
entirely — the  salary  and  maintenance  of  the  manager  and  the  permanent  sal- 
aried force,  oil,  light,  expenses  of  the  plantation  house,  veterinary  charges, 
repairs,  commissions  to  labor  contractors,  loss  of  cattle,  and  other  minor  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  items.  Without  going  into  all  of  these,  but  Just  taking  up 
the  most  prominent,  we  find  on  revision  of  the  above  as  follows :  A  plantation 
to  produce  4,000  plculs,  with  the  expenses  already  noted  and  the  following, 
will  be: 

Costs  of  4,000  piculs,  as  indicated,  at  «.22 «2,880 

Salary  of  manager 1,000 

Salary    of   assistant 480 

Maintenance  of  above,  at  fW  per  month 600 

Four  outside  foremen,  at  1P15  per  month 720 

Maintenance 288 

Rice  for  laborers  (500  piculs,  at  W.50) 2,750 

Light,  oil - 60 

18, 778 
Or  a  cost  per  picul  of  W.69. 

And  yet  we  have  failed  to  include  interest,  repairs,  depreciation,  taxes,  and 
other  legitimate  charges  which  are  always  difiicult  for  any  outsider  to  secure, 
but  the  above  is  ample  corroboration  of  the  costs  as  advanced  by  those  in- 
terested in  this  measure,  and  it  will  be  seen  all  the  way  through  that  the 
wages  are  kept  way  low,  with  the  rates  prevailing  in  other  years. 

And  yet  we  have  failed  to  provide  for  the  loss  of  cattle  through  epidemic 
diseases. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Doctor  Wn.KY's  Letters  on  Percentage  of  Sugar  Secured  in  the  Philippines. 

STATEMENT   OF    CONDITIONS    ATTENDING   THE    ICANUFACTURE   OF    CONCRETE   IN   THE 
PHILIPPINES — REAL  AND  HYPOTHETICAL  DATA. 

1.*  The  Juice  expressed  from  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Philippines  has  a  density 
of  19**  Brix. 

2.  The  percentage  of  extraction  is  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  cane. 

3.  The  Juice  is  concentrated  without  previous  defecation  in  open  kettles,  lime 
being  added  to  the  Juice  in  the  first  kettle. 
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4.  Concentration  is  continued  nntil  the  sugar  in  the  finishing  kettle  contalni 
only  aboat  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  water.  The  finished  sugar  is  removed  by 
buclcets  and  placed  in  crystallizing  tanks  where,  as  it  crystallizes,  it  is  stirred 
with  spades. 

5.  Tlie  finished  product  is  not  drained  of  its  molasses,  but  is  sold  as  concrete. 

6.  The  average  polarization  of  the  concrete  is  83^,  though  it  sometimes  falls 
as  low  as  71. 

The  problem,  th^i,  is  as  follows: 

One  hundred  pounds  of  cane  furnished  60  pounds  of  Juice  <!ontatnhig  19  per 
cent  of  solid  matter.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  this  expressed  Juice  may 
safely  be  placed  at  17  where  the  Brix  is  19**.  The  Juice  thus  has  a  purity  of 
about  80.  If  no  Inversion  nor  caramelization  should  take  place,  the  concrete 
formed  would  have  the  same  purity,  namely,  80,  and  its  polarization,  if  free 
of  water,  would  be  approximately  89"*. 

The  total  weight  of  solid  matter,  of  course,  would  be  9.5  per  cent  ot  the 
weight  of  the  cane,  less  the  loss  in  skimmings  and  plus  the  percentage  of 
water.  I  understand  from  Mr.  Wei  bom  that  the  loss  in  skinmiings  is  not  over 
3  per  cent,  which  would  leave  9.2  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane  in  the 
concrete.  The  concrete  will  contain,  say,  an  average  of  6  per  cent  of  water,  and 
thus  would  represent  9.7  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  cane. 

A  ton  of  cane,  therefore,  or  2,000  pounds,  would  make  194  pounds  of  con- 
crete. As  this  concrete  polarizes  83,  it  will  contain  in  round  numbers  160 
pounds  of  pure  sugar.  The  Juice  polarizing  17*  from  a  ton  of  cane  would  con- 
tain 170  pounds  of  sugar.  Thus,  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  inverted  and 
caramelized  during  inversion  would  be  10  pounds,  not  nearly  so  much  as  I 
assumed  in  my  former  calculation,  based  on  the  supposition  of  a  much  htgtier 
caramelization  than  takes  place  under  the  present  supposition. 

I  regret  that  a  misunderstanding  of  the  hypothetical  and  actual  data  resulted 
in  the  calculations  of  my  first  letter. 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Wilet,  Chief. 


United  States  Depabtment  or  Aosicultubb, 

BuBKAU  or  Chemistbt, 
WiMhingtan,  D,  C,  January  25,  1906. 
Mr.  GBa  Bbonson  Bea, 

New  WUliard  Hotel,   Washington,  D.   C. 
Deab  Mb.  Bea  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  I  make  the  following  state- 
ments respecting  the  hypothetical  problem  which  you  submit,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Juice  expressed  from  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Philippines  has  a  deoslty 
of  19*  Brix. 

2.  The  percentage  of  extraction  is  50  per  cent  by  weight  of  the  cane. 

3.  The  Juice  is  concentrated  without  previous  defecation  in  op«i  kettles,  Ume 
being  added  to  the  fresh  Juice  in  the  first  kettle. 

4.  Ck>ncentration  is  continued  until  in  the  last  kettle  crystallization  takes 
place,  the  contents  of  the  kettle  are  stirred  by  means  of  a  spade,  and  the  mo- 
lasses apparently  disappears,  the  temperature  for  evaporation  of  the  last  kettle 
being  necessarily  high,  this  kettle  being  placed  presumably  over  the  hottest  part 
of  the  fire. 

5.  The  finished  product  is  drained  and  the  resulting  muscovado  sugar  has  a 
polarization  of  88**.  Question:  What  would  be  the  protmble  yield  of  musco- 
vado sugar  on  the  weight  of  the  cane  ground?  It  will  be  necessary  to  assume 
a  uuml)er  of  conditions  in  the  discussion  of  this  problem.  The  most  important 
of  tliese  is  the  polarization  of  the  Juice,  which  is  not  given  as  one  of  the  con- 
ditions above  mentioned.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  a  Juice  of  tn^lcal 
sugar  cane  of  19**  Brix  the  polarization  will  be  17** — that  is,  it  will  OHitain  it 
parts  of  cane  sugar  per  100.  This  will  net  a  purity,  in  round  numbers,  of  8& 
One  hundred  pounds  of  cane  will  yield  50  pounds  of  Juice  containing  8i» 
pounds  of  sugar.  During  the  process  of  skimming  and  transferring  fr<nn  kettle 
to  kettle  three-tenths  pound  of  sugar  will  be  lost,  leaving  a  total  of  SJ2  pounds 
of  sugar. 

By  reason  of  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  of  the  cane  Juice  with  Ume  tbe 
quantity  of  inversion  during  boiling  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  will  probably 
not  exceed  1  pound,  which  will  leave  in  the  finished  product  7J2  pounds  of 
sugar.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  sugar  will  be  caramelised  In  tbe  last 
kettle  by  reason  of  the  hi^  temperature  of  the  boiling.    The  mazimom  degree 
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of  caramelization,  however,  will  not  exceed  1  pound,  leaving  6J2  pounds  of  sugar 
for  100  pounds  of  cane.  On  draining  after  concentration  not  to  exceed  1  pound 
of  sugar  will  be  witMrawn  with  the  molasses,  leaving  5.2  pounds  of  sugar  from 
100  pounds  of  cane.  As  this  sugar  polarizes  only  88,  5.2  pounds  of  pure  sugar 
will  represent  5.9  pounds  of  sugar,  or,  in  round  numbers,  6  pounds. 

It  thus  appears  that  6  pounds  of  muscovado  sugar  polarizing  88  will  be  ob- 
tained from  every  100  pounds  of  cane,  or  120  pounds  of  sugar  for  each  ton  of 
2,000  pounds.      ♦    ♦    ♦ 

Respectfully,  H.  W.  Wiley.  Chief. 

[From  Report  of  the  PhUlppine  Commission,  1006,  part  2,  p.  169. j 

8U0AB  CARK. 

Some  experiments  in  cane  culture  were  carried  on  at  Manila.  Five  leading 
varieties  of  cane  coming  to  us  from  Honolulu  were  tested  for  yield  and  saccha- 
rine content  This  cane  had  been  planted  early  in  the  dry  season,  was  well 
fertilized,  and  well  worked.  By  September  it  had  attaint  very  much  more 
than  the  usual  size;  in  fact,  it  had  become  so  large  that  it  suffered  much  more 
than  cane  of  the  usual  size  from  the  great  typhoon  of  September  26,  1905.  We 
found  that  it  was  so  broken  and  twisted  that  the  experiment' was  worthless. 
The  average  yield  when  harvested  indicated  24  tons  per  acre.  The  laboratory 
results  showed  that  none  of  it  would  have  been  profitable  for  milling.  This 
arose  from  the  damaged  condition  of  the  cane  and  sprouting  and  new  growth 
that  set  up  after  the  damage.  A  part  of  this  experimental  patch  was  prei)ared 
by  trenching  18  inches  deep  and  the  balance  by  plowing  about  5  inches  deep. 
No  difference  could  be  observed  in  the  growth  of  the  crop.  Another  planting  of 
cane  was  made  in  June,  1905 — an  unusual  time  for  this  country — to  see  if  it 
could  be  carried  through  two  wet  and  one  dry  season,  aided  by  irrigation,  and 
mill  at  end  of  last  wet  season,  and  thus  lengthen  the  usual  grinding  season. 
This  cane  is  now  fourteen  months  old  and  has  not  flowered.  I  think  it  will  not 
flower  until  the  end  of  the  wet  season,  bringing  it  up  to  sixteen  or  seventeen 
months  of  age.  But  another  trouble  has  been  aicountered.  It  has  grown  tall, 
with  thin  stalks.  With  the  advent  of  the  ralus  the  tops  became  quite  heavy.  It 
has  already  been  severely  injured  by  one  typhoon,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
next  one  will  spoil  it  so  it  would  not  be  worth  milling.  It  is  now  my  opinion 
that  in  most  of  the  islands  cane  will  have  to  be  planted  so  as  to  ripen  in  twelve 
months,  and  even  then  fertilizing  and  irrigating  so  as  to  stimulate  extraor- 
dinary growth  may  prove  unprofitable  on  account  of  our  severe  storms. 

Several  imported  varieties  have  shown  greater  vigor  than  the  cane  long 
grown.  These  differences  were  exaggerated,  too,  by  tlie  fact  that  the  new  canes 
were  planted  early,  fertilized,  and  given  a  better  chance.  They  showed  a 
tendency  to  ripen  later  and  to  have  less  sugar  in  Juice.  These  tendencies  would 
be  a  natural  result  of  the  fertilizing,  etc.,  so  there  is  probably  less  difference  in 
value  of  the  varieties  than  most  men  have  believed  from  looking  at  the  canes. 
Other  sugar-cane  experiments  are  in  progress,  but  no  results  can  yet  be 
announced. 
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[From   Census  of  Philippine   Islands,   1903/ vol.   4,   p.   82.] 
TOBACCO. 

In  point  of  commercial  importance  tobacco  is  the  third  agricultural  product 
of  ttie  islands. 

The  relative  value  of  tobacco  exports,  leaf  and  manufactured,  varied  year  by 
year,  ranging  from  3.28  per  cent  in  1881  to  27.09  per  cent  for  the  five  months 
in  1898,  for  which  statistics  are  in  existence,  and  averaged,  for  all  the  years 
reported,  12.43  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports. 

The  plant  is  of  American  origin  and  was  originally  introduced  into  the  Phil- 
ippines from  Mexico  by  Spanish  missionaries  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  shortly  after  the  establishment  of  Spanish  sovereignty;  recently  certain 
varieties  are  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  United  States. 

The  species  (Nicotiana  tahacum)  embraces  a  wide  range  of  varieties,  a  large 
number  of  which  are  produced  in  the  Philippines,  which  are  classified  into  two 
groups  known,  respectively,  as  **  tobacco  from  old  seed "  and  **  tobacco  from 
new  seed."  The  first  group  consists  of  varieties  having  elliptical  or  ovate, 
wide  or  heart-shaped  leaves,  and  the  second  of  the  kinds  bearing  lanceolate, 
narrower  leaves  than  those  of  the  first  group.  The  tobaccos  of  the  second  group 
are  believed  to  be  from  seed  imported  from  the  United  States. 

From  the  time  of  its  introduction  until  1781  slight  attention  was  paid  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  tobacco  production  In  the  islands,  and  its  exclusive 
right  to  trafllc  in  the  product  was  not  enforced  until  that  year,  when  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  the  article  were  formally  made  a  State  monopoly,  as  far  as 
the  island  of  Luzon  was  concerned.  The  Visayan  and  other  islands  south  of 
Luzon  were  not  affected  by  the  Government  monopoly,  and  their  tobacco 
growers  were  always  free  to  sell  their  product  either  to  the  Government  or 
privately,  as  they  saw  fit 

The  monopoly  of  the  Government  in  the  island  of  Luzon  remained  in  exist- 
ence for  one  hundred  and  one  years,  and  was  terminated  December  31,  1882. 
During  its  existence  it  became  an  important  source  of  revenue,  and  in  Its  last 
year,  1882.  yielded  profits  amounting  to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  budget 
expenditures  of  the  Philippine  government 

Notwithstanding  the  maladministration,  crying  abuses,  and  practical  slavery 
that  had  grown  up  under  the  monopoly  system,  which  finally  led  to  its  aboli- 
tion, the  native  tobacco  growers  opposed  its  discontinuance,  having  become 
accustomed  to  its  workings  and  fearing  that  a  private  monopoly  of  tobacco 
speculators  would  result  In  the  imposition  of  evils  harder  to  bear  than  those 
to  which  they  were  already  subjected.  For  several  years  prior  to  1882  the 
question  of  abolishing  the  monopoly  was  under  consideration  by  the  Govern- 
ment; the  clergy  joined  with  the  growers  In  opposing  the  measure,  and  were 
able  to  defeat  Its  adoption  for  a  time,  but  the  evils  of  the  system  were  so  over- 
whelming as  to  finally  secure  Its  termination  In  spite  of  all  opposition. 

With  the  inauguration  of  freedom  of  production  and  sale,  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry took  on  a  new  Impetus,  and  since  1882  the  annual  shipments  of  both  leaf 
and  manufactured  tobacco  have  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  monopoly 
period ;  the  number  of  cigar  factories  has  Increased,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  tobacco  production  and  manufacture.  There  is  an  enor- 
mous home  consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  throughout  the  archipelago, 
and  this,  added  to  the  demands  of  the  export  trade,  renders  the  industry  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  islands. 
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The  best  qualities  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  northern  Lnarm,  partkmlarly  in 
the  provinces  of  Cafoiyan  and  laabela,  where  the  prodnctioD  is  larger  than  dse- 
wbere.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  grown  in  other  proTinces  of  Lozon— 
Ilocos  Norte,  Iloc<m  8ur,  Nueva  Eeija,  Nueva  Vixcajra,  Pampanga,  and  else- 
where— while  the  Visayan  and  other  southern  islands  yield  the  plant  in  appreci- 
able quantities,  though  of  generally  inferior  qnalities. 

A  description  of  the  cultivation  and  preparation  of  tobacco  for  market, 
together  with  other  data  regarding  the  handling  and  marketing  of  the  crop  in 
the  province  of  Cagayan,  Luzon,  where  the  largest  quantities  of  the  hi^ier- 
grade  qualities  are  produced,  are  given  in  the  following  special  report: 


[From  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Eeprcaentatlvea,  Jan- 
uary 23-28.  and  February  3,  1905.  p.  148.] 

OoMMrrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 

House  or  Representati^'es, 
Washington,  D,  C,  January  ^-  1905. 

STATEXEVT  OF  COL.  C.  &.  SDWAmM. 


Exportations  of  tobacco  from  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  calendar  pears 
1880  to  !904,  shouAng  shipments  to  the  United  States  as  compared  tcith  the 
total  exports  of  tobacco  from  the  islands. 

[Data  for  Tears  18><0-1H04  compiled  from  official  returns  of  the  Spanish  Oovemment.  as 
contained  in  the  publication  "  KHtadistica  General  del  Commercia  Exterior  de  las  Islas 
Fflipinas/'  Data  for  years  ]8(n)-10O4  compiled  from  official  returns  of  the  insular 
Bureau.] 


Calendar  year- 


Leaf  tobsceo. 
United  States.  '  Total 

Value. 


Quan- 
tity. 


1880 

Pounds. 
4 

IHHl 

132 

1882--. 

1           110 

1883 _. 

1.610 

188»          .  -                   -     - 

188:* 

.  .             33 

1886. 

101 

1887 

.'»ft5 

1888     .      

.1            70 

1889 

2.132 

18W             _..               '       5,300 

1891   

18»2 

1893 

2,*22r, 

1.417 

1801 - 

180.'>- 

18W- 

1897" 

18n8«..._ 

1890 — 

1900 110 

1901- - 

1902 23.-), 420 

1908- -.       9.168 

1901  * --. 


Annual  averaire: 

1880-1884 

188:>-1889 

1890-1894- 


873 
fiSO 


1,1 


1899-1908 ;     48,949 


$23 

2,003 

17 

418 

3 

:»3 

108 

31 
207 
247 


l.V) 
08 


41.. 538 
790 


408 
80 


8,467 


Quantity. 


f. 

63 
07 
f>3 
06 
34 
84 
^,J80 


0.435,805 
21,431.69£ 
2O,106,a>4 
19,408.096 
19.960,800 
26.700,014 
23.638.106 
15.442.057 


5.368,231 
15.008,970 
21.026,714 
18,568, 1«5 


Value. 


|331,68» 

504.141 

1.968,928 

1.240.420 

482.786 

1.288.955 

759,981 

64o.aoe 

1.340.314 
1,404.754 
1,820,752 
1.256,748 
1,554.264 
1,468,853 
702.922 


021.554 
1.Q66.0S1 
1,260,107 

808,780 


776.841 
1.033.900 
748.485 
955.166 
954.250 
861.078 


OUrars.  elEarettes. 
etc. 

Total. 

Exports. 

P.228.578 

717.278 

2.S46.8S7 

2.584.387 

1.586.828 

2,207.358 

2,010,008 

1.560.070 

2.440.225 

2.SS5.404 

2,4eO.0B3 

2.150.306 

2.535.74D 

2,433.304 

1.57«,175 

- 



. 

■ 

1.931,253 

2.361,232 

2,631.941 

l,0e2.«4 

1,046.875 

= 

1.734.400 

1,802.800 

2.114.248 

2.232,012 

2,146.785 

■  Figures  not  available. 


•  Ten  months  ending  October  81,  1904. 
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Market  quotations  for  Philippine  tobacco,  from  the  Daily  Bulletin,  Manila, 

December  12,  190^, 


Leaf  tobacco. 


Price  per 

quintal 

(101.44 

pounds). 


Ifabela.  1901,  first  to  fifth  class 

Oagayau,  1901,  first  to  fifth  class.. 

Ifabda.  1902.  first  to  fifth  class... 

Oagayan,  1902,  first  to  fifth  class. 

Brflf: 

First  class  (few  stocks  offered). 

Second  class 

Third  class 


US  to  $42 
Uto  88 

16  to  ao 

10  to   82 

13.50 
11.00 
9.60 


Export  price  of  Philippine  tobacco  according  to  cable  advice  from  the  civU 
governor,  dated  Manila,  January  20,  1905. 


Wrapper  tobacco. 
Filler  tobacco.... 
Smokfns  tobacco 


Price  per 
pound 
(fold). 


Cents. 
30 
10 
7.6 


These  tables  have  been  compiled  out  of  a  lot  of  data,  and  they  may  save  the 
committee  a  little  work,  if  they  are  not  original. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Colonel  Edwabds.  Then  here  is  a  chart  showing  the  exports  of  tobacco  for 
the  Philippine  Islands  since  American  occupation,  crude  and  manufactured. 
I  will  submit  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  whether  it  ought  to  be  printed  or  not 
is  to  be  determined.  Two  or  three  members  of  the  committee  have  asked  me 
for  Information  upon  the  exports  of  the  tobacco  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  the  countries  mentionecf  during  the  fiscal  years  1899-1904  for  leaf  tobacco, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  and  others,  manufactured.  This  table  has  just  been  worked 
out,  and  therefore  I  think  will  be  useful  to  the  whole  committee.  It  will  be 
found  at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 

Also  Inquiries  have  been  made  of  me  as  to  the  Import  duties  charged  by 
foreign  countries  on  the  Philippine  tobacco  and  Its  manufactures  sent  to  Ger- 
many, Austria -Hungary,  China,  etc.,  and  I  have  dug  that  Information  out  of 
the  respective  tarifTs  of  those  countries  and  had  them  translated,  and  they 
will  probably  be  of  use  as  they  are  reduced  to  United  States  measure. 

Import  duties  charged   by  foreign  countries   on   Philippine  tobacco   and  its 

manufactures. 

The  bulk  of  Philippine  tobacco  and  Its  manufactures  exported  Is  credited  to 
tile  United  Kingdom.  Germany,  France.  Spain,  Austria-Hungary,  Netherlands, 
China.  Japan,  British  East  Indies,  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Australia.  The 
import  duties  levied  on  tobacco  In  Its  various  forms  by  these  countries  are 
f^ven  below: 

UNITED   KINGDOM. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  containing  10  pounds  or  more  of  moisture 

in  every  100  pounds  of  weight  thereof per  pound—  $0. 79 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  containing  less  than  10  pounds  of  moisture 

in  every  100  pounds  of  weight  thereof per  pound—      .  87 

Cigars do 1. 40 

Cigarettes  ^ do 1. 17 
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GERMANY. 

Tobacco  In  the  leaf,  unmanufactured per  pound—  |0.(»2 

Tobacco,   manufactured,    loaves  wholly  or   imrtly   stripped;    waste  of 

manufactured  tobacco  leaves per  pound—      .196 

Tobacco  stalks  and  ribs do Am 

Tobacco,  chewinj?,  and  snuff do .Itfi 

Cigars  and  cigarettes do .202 

FRANCE. 

Tobacco,  in  leaves  or  stalks: 

For  the  Regie Free. 

For  private  account Prohibited. 

Tobacco,  manuactured,  for  the  Regie Free. 

Note. — Limited  quantities  of  manufactured  tobacco,  not  to  exceed  22  iwands 
per  consignee  per  year,  may  be  imported  for  personal  use  under  a  special  tariff. 

SPAIN. 

Cigars  of  foreign  manufacture  Regie  duty per  pound—  $2.63 

Cigarettes  Regie  duty do 1.43 

Cut  tobacco,  Regie  duty do 1.43 

Note. — The  tobacco  monopoly  may  clear  through  the  customs  manufactured 
tobaccos  for  private  persons,  but  with  a  further  tax  of  from  12  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  according  to  class  of  manufacture. 

AU8TBIA-HUN0ABY. 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  (imported  by  special  permission) _per  pound $0,046 

Tobacco,  manufactured  (Imported  by  special  permission) do .115 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  duty,  the, following  licensing  tax  Is  to  be  levied  for 
every  pound  of  the  net  weight  paying  duty: 

Cigars  and  cigarettes per  pound $2.03 

Other  manufactured  tobacco 1 do 1.55 

Unmanufactured   tobacco do 1. 29 

NETHERLANDS.  -^ 

Tobacco : 

In  leaves,  rolls,  and  unflattened  ribs i)er  100  pounds $0.13 

In  leaves,  rolls,  and  flattened  ribs do .274 

Cut,  snuff,  and  other  manufactures do 2.198 

Cigars do 7. 31 

CHINA. 

Tobacco : 

Leaf per  100  pounds. _  $0.43 

Prepared,  in  bulk do .51 

Cijrarettes  * 

First  quality  (exceeding  $3.24  per  1,000  value) i>er  M_.  .36 

S<»cond  quality  (not  exceeding  $3.24  per  1,000  value) do .07 

Cigars do .  36 

JAPAN. 

Tobacco,  leaf,  ad  valorem --l)er  cent —  70 

Cigars  and  other  manufactures,  ad  valorem do 300 

Note. — This  Includes  wnr  tax  of  1(X)  per  cent  on  previous  tax. 

BRITISH  EAST  INDIES. 

Tobacco : 

Unmanufactured Free. 

Manufactured,  ad  valorem per  cent 5 
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DUTCH  EAST  INDIES. 

Western  Borneo: 

Tobacco,  smoking,  and  snuff per  100  pounds__  $1,466 

Manila  cigars do 36. 54 

Other  cigars  and  cigarettes do 9.13 

Residency  of  east  coast  of  Sumatra  : 
Tobacco — 

Chinese do 2.  20 

Manila  and  Habana do 5.50 

Snuff do 7. 31 

Cigars,  Manila  and  Habana do 36.54 

Other  cigars do:___    9. 13 

Territory  of  Lobok : 

Tobacco  (as  unenumerated  goods  and  not  in  list  of  exceptions),  ad 

valorem , per  cent—  4 

AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

Tobacco : 

Manufactured «. per  pound—  $0. 79 

Unmanufactured do .79 

Unmanufactured,    but    entered    to    be    locally    manufactured    into 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  removal 

to  the  factory per  pound—  .36 

Cigars,  15  i)er  cent  ad  valorem  and  ver  pound 1.52 

Cigarettes per  jwund—  1. 57 

Snuff . do 1. 57 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above  duties  excise  charges  are  assessed  as  follows: 

Tobacco,  manufactured per  pound--  $0.24 

Cigars do .  36 

Cigarettes do .  73 

Snuff do .  49 


[Same  Hearings  Page  205.] 

cx>mmittee  on  ways  and  means, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  28,  1905, 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  TAPT,  SEC&ETAKY  OF  WAB. 


Now,  coming  to  tobacco.  It  is  produced  for  export  chiefly  In  three  provinces, 
the  province  of  Cagayan,  which  is  the  northeast  province  of  the  island  of 
Luzon ;  the  province  of  Isabela,  which  is  immediately  south  of  Cagayan.  These 
are  the  two  provinces  constituting  what  is  called  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan 
River.  The  Rio  Grande  del  Cagayan,  the  largest  river  in  the  islands,  runs 
through  these  two  provinces  and  overflows  its  banks,  and  the  rich  tobacco  land 
Is  in  that  part  of  the  valley  which  is  overflowed.  The  two  provinces  are  very 
sparsely  settled,  the  ratio  of  men  to  the  mile  being  less  In  those  two  provinces, 
I  think,  than  In  any  other  province  in  the  islands  excepting  possibly  Mindanao 
and  Samar. 

Tobacco  is  also  raised  for  exi)ort  in  the  province  of  Union.  And  probably 
tobacco  may  be  exported  also  from  the  other  tlu-ee  provinces  of  I  locos  Sur  and 
Ilocos  Norte  and  Abra.  Those  are  the  only  provinces  that  raise  tobacco  for 
export  at  all.  The  arable  land  in  the  Ilocos  provinces  is  narrow,  lying  between 
the  coast  range  which  comes  quite  near  to  the  seashore;  and  the  tobacco  in 
those  provinces  is  planted  in  the  narrow  river  valleys  that  come  down  from  the 
mountains  between  the  hills.  In  Cagayan  and  In  Isabela  there  is  a  very  con- 
siderable territory  that  could  doubtless  be  opened  up  for  tobacco  culture,  but  it 
is  a  territory  that  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  so  it  will  require  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  great  deal  of  energy  to  spread  that  culture.  Isabela  has  5,000  square 
miles  and  3,000,000  acres,  with  a  population  of  76,431.    Cagayan  has  an  area 
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of  5,000  square  mUes,  3,000,000  acres,  and  a  popalation  of  150,000.  Hocos  Sot 
bas  475  square  miles  aud  371,000  acres  and  187,000  people.  You  will  obserre 
tbat  is  a  very  much  more  populous  province  than  the  others.  Ilocoe  Norte  has 
1,330  square  miles,  861,000  acres,  and  a  population  of  878,000  people. 

The  Ilocanos  are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the  islands,  bnt  the  residents 
of  Isabela  and  Cagayau,  the  two  great  tobacco  provinces,  are  probably  the 
laziest  people  in  the  Islands.  There  are  among  them  some  Ilocanos  who  have 
com^  from  across  the  mountains  and  settled  in  that  valley.  The  Cagayan 
Valley  is  possibly  the  place  where  we  expect  to  make  a  great  development  by 
the  construction  of  railroada  But  the  labor  problem  will  always  embarrass 
us.  It  is  in  that  valley  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  one  crop  of  tobacco  and  two 
crops  of  com  on  the  same  hind  in  the  same  year.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco, 
originally  a  monopoly,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  subsequently 
given  up,  is  now  almost  wholly  c<mflned  to  small  tracts  cultivated  by  families. 
The  cultivation  of  the  plant  is  not  scientlflc  at  all.  There  are  three  or  four 
large  haciendas  in  Isabela.  The  Tabacalera  (Company  owns  one  hacienda ;  the 
government  now  owns  one  obtained  from  the  Angustlnians  by  purchase,  and 
there  are  probably  two  or  three  German  firms  that  have  haciendas  there,  and 
upon  these  haciendas,  or  plantations,  I  assume,  the  only  good  tobacco  la  raised. 

The  governor  of  Cagayan,  S^or  Gonzaga,  who  is  an  expert  in  the  tobacco 
business,  has  written  a  paper  on  the  subject  within  the  last  year — ^the  subject  of 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  two  provinces  of  Gagajran  and  Isabela.  With 
the  permission  of  the  committee  I  would  like  to  submit  it  He  gives  the  history 
of  its  cultivation  aud  shows  that  under  present  conditions,  with  the  very  large 
number  of  small  tobacco  farms,  the  attrition  to  the  plant  in  the  way  of  keeping 
worms  o£f  the  leaves  and  preparing  leaves  properly  for  market  have  led  to  a 
depreciation  in  the  character  of  the  tobacco  produced. 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  What  do  you  mean  by  keeping  off  the  worms? 

Secretary  Taft.  The  worms  attack  the  leaf  and  eat  a  part  of  It 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  That  is  the  only  feature  of  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  that 
has  never  be«i  improved  since  I  have  known  about  it  They  all  have  to  be 
picked  off  by  hand. 

Secretary  Taft.  EJxactly.  Where  a  man  leaves  it  to  the  family  he  will  usually 
not  find  the  plants  well  tended.  It  is  pretty  hot  in  the  Cagayan  Valley,  though 
comfortable  under  the  trees.  There  is  no  European  or  American  head  to  see  to 
it  that  the  work  is  done.  Ordinarily  the  leaf  comes  to  market,  therefore,  in  a 
defective  condition. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  United  States  they  cover  it  over  and  conserve  its 
quality. 

Secretary  Taft.  I  understand  they  do  that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  wrap- 
I)er  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  also  do  that  for  keeping  parasites  off  the  leaf. 

Mr.  Tawney.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  proportion  of  tobacco  land  in 
those  provinces  that  you  have  named  are  owned  and  cultivated  by  the  natives, 
and  what  pro|)ortion  is  owned  by  outsiders — Americans,  Germans,  or  E^ngllsh? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  I  should  say  75  per  cent 

Mr.  Tawney.  Owned  by  the  natives? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tawney.  And  cultivated  by  the  natives? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir ;  the  tobacco  business  in  the  islands  is  largely 

Mr.  Williams.  Before  you  go  to  that,  I  would  like  to  ask,  are  there  any 
worms  or  Insects  that  attack  tobacco  in  the  Tropics  that  do  not  in  the  Tem- 
l»erate  Zone? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  am  not  advised.  All  I  know  is  that  the  crop  of  insects  in 
the  Tropics  is  larga*  than  the  crop  of  anything  else.  The  islands  have  suffered 
for  the  last  three  years  most  disastrously  from  the  locusts ;  they  have  stripped 
rice  fields  and  other  fields  bare.  We  had  to  pass  a  law  putting  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  under  the  control  of  the  presidente  and  the  governor  of  the 
province  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  that  pest  as  a  public  danger. 

We  sent  them  out  into  the  fields  to  drive  out  the  locusts — ^you  will  remember 
that  you  gave  us  a  $3,000,000  relief  fund — out  of  this  we  bought  rice  to  feed  the 
natives  while  engaged  in  this  work.  And  we  were  able  to  drive  the  locusts, 
before  they  became  able  to  fly,  into  trenches.  We  sent  our  corrugated-iroo 
sheets  and  placed  them  at  one  end  of  a  field  where  the  locusts  were^  then  the 
whole  population  gathered  together  and  drove  them  into  the  ditches  at  the  foot 
of  these  plates,  and  then  they  were  buried.  They  were  then  what  is  called  loc- 
tones,  mare  leapers,  not  fliers.    By  using  that  extraordinary  means  throughout 
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the  islands  this  year  liie  locusts  have  for  a  time  been  destroyed.  But  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whetKer  the  locusts  are  tobacco  consumers  or  not ;  I  think  not 
But  there  are  worms  to  which  the  plant  is  subject,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
th^  usually  separate  the  tobacco  plantation  from  the  sugar  plantation,  because 
the  sugar  attracts  all  sorts  of  insects. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  the  reason  for  my  answer — that  about  75  per  ceat  of 
the  tobacco,  probably  a  greater  per  cent,  is  produced  from  small  farms — is  that 
tbe  tobacco  business  in  the  Philippines  Islands  is  a  business  of  buying.  The 
Tabacalera  Ck)mpany,  which  is  the  largest,  and  a  great  many  others  have  their 
buyers  in  every  province,  where  tobacco  is  raised  for  export,  l^hese  two  prov- 
ioces,  the  Isabela  and  the  Cagayan,  are  full  of  buyers,  and  the  oppression  that 
we  fear  and  try  to  avoid  for  the  native  is  the  oppression  of  the  presidentes  of 
the  towns  in  insisting  tliat  the  small  tobacco  planters  shall  sell  to  him,  and  he 
shall  turn  over  to  the  company  with  a  commission.  We  are  constantly  runnbig 
iuto  that  kind  of  oppression  and  constantly  removing  the  presidente  because  of 
his  attempt  to  monopolize  that  which  belongs  to  the  small  planters,  and  which 
in  the  aggregate  in  a  town  reaches  a  large  sum.  It  is  the  purchase  of  tobacco 
on  the  small  farms  that  makes  a  large  part  of  the  business  in  Manila. 

Mr.  CkM>PBB.  Is  there  any  competition  in  the  purchase  of  tobacco  there? 

Secretary  Taft.  Oil,  yes ;  the  Tabacalera  CJompany,  which  is  the  largest  com- 
pany, has  the  longest  purse,  and  is  the  most  successful;  but  there  are  other 
firms  that  are  in  the  market  purchasing,  so  that  there  is  considerable  compe- 
tition. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  price  of  tobacco,  General  Wright  says  that  the 
wrapper  leaf  is  worth  in  the  Manila  market  to-day  90  cents,  gold ;  and  if  you 
were  to  introduce  it  into  this  country  at  25  per  cent  of  the  present  tariif,  making 
no  charge  for  the  freight,  as  I  understand,  it  would  bring  it  up  to  something 
like  76  caits;  and  he  says  the  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  wrapper  is  all 
used  in  Manila  factories  and  that  none  would  come  here  under  any  circum- 
stances. That  would  seem  to  be  likely,  because  the  local  Connecticut  wrapper 
sells  for  less,  I  believe,  than  76  cents. 

With  reference  to  the  filler  leaf  he  says  the  price  in  the  Manila  market  is  10 
cents,  and  for  smoking  tobacco  7)  cents.  That  would,  without  charging  any- 
thing for  transportation  at  all,  with  the  duty  at  25  per  cent  of  the  Dingley  rates, 
make  the  cost  of  the  filler  leaf  here  about  18  cents  a  pound.  As  I  understand  it, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  and  other  filler  leaf  is  considerably  less  than  that 

The  Chaibman.  About  10  centa 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  so  that  on  the  whole  I  think  that  there  was  no  particu- 
lar danger,  except  the  danger  which  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  American 
people  are  going  to  change  their  taste  and  let  in  the  Philippine  tobacco  instead 
of  Cuban. 

Mr.  Grosvenob.  Do  they  export  any  tobacco  now  elsewhere  than  to  the  United 
*  States? 

Secretary  Taft.  They  do  not  export  any  to  the  United  States,  and  they  export 
19,000,000  pounds,  13,000.000  of  which  go  to  the  tobacco  monopoly  countries  of 
Europe.  The  rivalry  which  is  feared,  I  understand,  and  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  probably  more  basis  than  anything  else  in  this  discussion,  is  the  fear 
with  respect  to  cigars,  because  the  cost  of  labor  in  Manila  is  considerably  less 
per  thousand  for  cigars  than  it  is  here.  I  understand  that  the  perfecto  cigar  is 
a  cigar  of  a  certain  size,  volume  of  tobacco,  and  of  certain  shape.  Now,  the  per- 
fecto cigars  made  of  a  Habana  filler  by  Cubans  in  this  country  costs  for  labor 
$34  and  sell  at  $120  a  thousand.  That  the  same  cigar  made  by  regular  hand 
work,  as  I  understand  it,  costs  for  labor  $17  a  thousand,  and  is  put  on  the 
market  at  $70.  But  the  perfecto  of  the  Philippines  costs  in  Manila  about  $25 
gold,  and  of  that  the  labor  Is  from  $6  to  $7  per  thousand.  The  cost  of  this  cigar 
laid  down  in  the  United  States,  not  counting  in  the  freight,  but  with  the  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  would  amount  to  about  $45  per  thousand. 

Now,  then,  the  assumption  that  that  would  undersell  Cuban  tobacco— I  mean 
Cuban  cigars — is  an  assumption  that  I  beg  respectfully  to  dispute.  I  hope  that 
the  Philippine  cigar  will  achieve  a  better  reputation  among  American  smokers 
after  its  exportation  to  this  country  than  it  has  now.  I  have  brought  several 
thousands  of  cigars  from  the  Philippines  in  ecstacy  of  Philippine  enthusiasm, 
and  have  sent  them  to  my  friends  who  smoke,  but  the  expression  of  thanks  is 
^or  the  courtesy,  but  not  for  the  cigars ;  and  while  that  may  not  indi(*tite  that 
the  taste  will  not  be  formed  for  Philippine  cigars,  it  nevertheless  shows  that 
time  must  be  taken,  and  that  they  will  not  permit  a  rival  cigar  on  tlie  same 
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level  as  the  Cuban  cigar,  whether  that  cigar  be  made  in  this  country  or  in 
Cuba. 

******  * 

Tobacco  is  raised  in  nearly  every  province  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  It 
is  not  usually  exported,  except  from  the  provinces  I  have  named.  It  is  of  a 
poor  character,  but  it  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  cigars  as  lon;^  as  two  feet 
and  two  inches  thick,  that  hang  from  the  roofs  of  the  cabins  and  are  used  as 
family  cigars,  the  mother,  the  father,  and  the  children  all  taking  n  whiff  when 
convenient.  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  United  States  you  calculate  that  one- 
half — that  is,  the  female  i>ortlon^-do  no  use  tobacco  at  all,  and  not,  I  suppose^ 
more  than  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  male.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the 
7,000,000,  I  supiMjse  six-sevenths  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  must  be  con- 
sidered as  active  consumers  of  tobacco.  And  that  creates  an  enormons  de- 
mand— I  mean  enormous  In  proportion  to  the  population — ^for  the  tobacco  which 
is  raised  in  the  islands.  It  Is  only  the  better  kind  of  tobacco  that  is  exported; 
the  rest  is  used  for  home  consumption. 

I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  so  far  as  I  may. 
*****«« 


[Same  Hearings,  page  211.] 

Report  of  Governor  Gonzaga, 

[Introduced  by  the  Secretary  of  War.] 

THE  CVLTIYATIOH  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  PROVINCE  OF  CAOAYAH.o 

Cagayan,  situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  enjoys  a  more 
temperate  climate  than  the  other  provinces  of  the  Philippine  Archipelago.  Sur- 
rounded by  mountains  covered  with  vegetation  and  crossed  in  all  directions 
by  rivers  and  estuaries,  there  is  maintained  4n  the  soil  by  the  frequent  over- 
flows an  accumulation  of  those  fertilizing  agencies  essential  to  agricnltaral 
purposes. 

The  implements  and  methods  of  agriculture  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  C5a- 
gayan  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  vegetables,  etc., 
are  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  as  Is  the  case  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Philip- 
pine Archipelago. 

The  plow  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  fields  is  of  Chinese  model  and  origin, 
with  narrow  shares,  shap^  like  wings,  of  a  smaller  size  than  those  used  in 
Europe.  To  this  a  carabao  Is  hitched,  the  only  work  animal  used  by  the  Fili- 
pinos, perhaps  by  reason  of  its  greater  strength  and  endurance  as  compared 
with  all  other  cattle  of  the  country.  In  spite  of  this,  the  plow  hardly  pene- 
trates the  soil  more  than  10  centimeters  In  making;  furrows  in  irrigated  lands 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  while  in  dry  lands  and  fields  intended  for  to- 
bacco the  farmer  finds  it  necessary  to  cross  the  ground  three,  four,  or  even 
more  times  in  dlfl'erent  directions  in  order  to  turn  the  earth  over  to  a  depth 
of  25  or  30  centimeters. 

The  Spanish  Government,  in  creating  a  State  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tobacco, 
extended  the  cultivation  of  this  article  throughout  this  province  at  the  expense 
of  air  other  agricultural  products,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  greatly  re- 
stricted ;  at  the  same  time  subjecting  all  agricultural  labor  connected  with  the 
production  of  tobacco  to  a  strict  accounting,  without  regard  to  private  property 
or  the  cllmatological  conditions  of  each  locality.* 

Such  action  was  a  useful  lesson  In  agriculture  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cagayan, 
because  it  proved  that  in  sections  within  the  infiuence  of  the  seas,  although 
tobacco  grows  and  develops.  It  Is  of  bad  quality  and  of  a  disagreeable  flavor. 
For  this  reason  the  districts  on  the  seacoast  as  far  as  Lallo  wereoiot  forced 
to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  this  article,  which  was  confined,  as  it  still  is, 
to  the  interior  districts — such  as  the  Gattaran,  Kassiping,  Alcala,   Baggao, 

*»Thi8  report  was  prepared  by  Gov.  G.  Gonzaga,  supervisor  of  the  census, 
province  of  Cagayan,  Luzon. 

^This  monopoly  was  established  by  royal  decree,  1781*  and  was  terminated 
December  31,  1SS2,— Director. 
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Amultmg,  Iguig,  PeQa-Blancn,  Tuguegarao,  Enrile,  Solana,  Cordoba,  Santa  NJfio, 
Piat,  Tuao,  Manauanan,  and  Malaueg — situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande 
de  Cagayan,  of  the  Rio  Chico  de  Itaves,  and  the  estuaries  of  the  same.  These 
municipalities,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  produced  a  tobacco  of  good 
quaiity  and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  although  the  quality  varies  according  to  the 
soil  properties  peculiar  to  each  site  and  locality.  The  other  municipalities, 
such  as  Lallo,  Camalaniugan,  Aparri,  Buguey,  Abulug,  Pamplona,  Sanchez  Mira, 
and  Claveria,  by  reason  of  the  influence  of  the  sea,  which  borders  or  is  near 
them,  yield  a  tobacco  of  a  very  poor  quality. 

Furthermore,  in  the  municipalities  and  sections  which  produce  tobacco  there 
is  a  notable  difference  between  the  high  and  low  land  product,  both  in  the 
strength  and  development  of  the  plants  and  in  the  quality  of  the  leaves.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  high  land  is  considered  such 
land  as  is  separated  from  the  rivers  and  estuaries  and  is  not  covered  by  the 
waters  of  the  overflow,  and  low  land  such  fields  adjoining  the  rivers  and  estu- 
aries as  are  frequently  inundated.  Thus,  the  high  lands  do  not  receive  the 
fertilizers  which  the  waters  deposit  in  the  low  fields  or  lands,  so  that  the 
nutritive  components  which  the  former  contained  are  gradually  consumed,  until 
in  time  they  become  exhausted  and  the  land  unproductive. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  high  lands,  originally  wooded  and 
volcanic,  over  the  low  lands  during  the  period  of  their  full  productive  vigor 
and  force,  as  a.  cr6p  is  always  assured  the  grower,  and  there*  is  no  fear  of  an 
abnormal  overflow  of  the  rivers  l)efore  the  crop  is  harvested.  This  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  low  lands,  destroying  plantations,  houses,  and  tobacco  storehouses, 
or  covering  the  plants  with  water  for  a  period  of  three,  four,  or  five  days,  leav- 
ing the  leaves  rotten  and  worthless. 

There  are,  therefore,  different  kinds  of  lands  used  In  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  such  as  high,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  lands;  high  lands,  originally 
wood  lands,  which  are  volcanic  and  sandy;  fairly  high  lands,  near  rivers  and 
estuaries,  and  low  lands.  The  last  named,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  are  the 
most  suitable  lands  for  tobacco,  producing  the  best  plants,  with  exuberant 
foliage,  of  good  quality,  color,  and  agreeable  flavoY*;  next  in  quality  come  the 
fairly  high  lands,  then  the  cleared  wood  lands;  and  then,  in  the  last  place,  the 
high,  loamy,  or  calcareous  lands.  The  last  two  classes  of  land  require  artlflcial 
fertilization  in  order  to  be  profltable,  while  the  low  lands  receive  fertilization 
naturally  from  the  sediment  which  the  waters  deposit  during  inundation. 

The  Cagayanes  have  never  used  fertilizer  of  any  kind  in  their  fields.  On 
several  occasions  attempts  have  l)een  made  on  the  San  Antonio,  Santa  Isat)el, 
and  Maluno  plantations  to  use  artificial  fertilizers,  but  they  were  unsuccessful 
on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  Filipino  laborers.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  ordinary  Filipino  does  not  understand  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  using 
fertilizers. 

The  growers  on  high  lands  usually  fertilize  them  with  carabao  or  cow  manure, 
which  is  mixed  with  the  earth  in  plowing,  or,  when  they  have  no  manure  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  animals,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  they  use  corn- 
stalks, which  they  permit  to  rot. 

SEED   BEDS. 

Seed  beds  are  the  places  in  which  tobacco  seed  Is  sown,  and  from  which  the 
shoots  are  transplanted  to  land  properly  prepared,  where  the  plants  develop 
fully.  These  seed  beds  must  be  on  high  land,  protected  from  the  overflow  of 
the  rivers  and  close  to  the  house  of  the  farmer,  in  order  that  the  great  care 
which  the  tender  plants  require  may  be  given  them.  Usually  a  place  is  selected 
for  the  seed  bed  which  is  not  shaded  by  trees  or  houses  in  order  that  the  seeds 
may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winds  and  of  the  sun.  which  they  require  for  their 
germination,  and  to  prevent  the  new  plants  from  toeing  weak  and  delicate. 
These  seed  beds  are  usually  made  on  level  land  from  40  to  50  feet  square,  or 
su^ciently  large  for  double  the  number  of  plants  which  are  required.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  small  ditch  containing  water  for  sprinkling,  the  earth  from 
which  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  Inclosed  section  for  the  purpose  of  elevat- 
ing it  so  that  the  water  may  drain  off.  The  Ta/*mer  works  this  section  of  land 
carefully  until  the  soil  is  pulverized,  and  sometimes  fertilizes  it  with  rather 
dry  manure.  It  is  divided  into  beds  3  or  4  feet  wide,  separated  from  each 
other  by  small  longitudinal  ditches  of  little  depth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  re- 
tention of  the  rain  or  sprinkled  water,  which  might  rot  the  seed  or  Injure  the 
delicate  roots  of  the  tender  plants.    After  the  land  for  the  seed  beds  has  l>een 
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prepared  the  seed  is  scattered  in  the  beds  when  the  land  is  somewhat  motet, 
either  from  previous  rains  or  iEi  moderate  sprinlcling. 

Tobacco  seeds  are  taken  from  the  flowers  of  the  strongest  and  most  Tigoroos 
plants,  which  are  reserved  without  topping  and  left  to  flower  and  go  to  seed. 
The  pods  are  cut  when  ripe  and  placed  In  the  sun  to  dry  in  order  that  the 
seeds  may  be  easily  removed  from>  them.  Tlie  seeds  are  kept  in  earthen  vessds 
in  order  to  protect  them  against  such  humidity  as  would  be  injurious  until  the 
time  comes  to  prepare  the  seed  bed. 

Before  scattering  the  seed  it  is  mixed  with  fine  dry  sand  or  ashes  in  order 
that  it  may  be  properly  distributed  and  separated,  and  is  lightly  pressed  into 
the  ground  with  the  foot. 

Diiferent  kinds  of  tobacco  leaves  are  known,  which  are  the  product  of  several 
kinds  of  seed.  The  common  varieties  known  in  this  province  are  Catalmcnan, 
Espada,  American  or  Habana,  also  known  as  Isabela,  Decorazon,  and  Vlzcaya. 
The  first  named,  which  produces  leaves  barely  35  to  38  centimeters  long,  but 
of  an  agreeable  aroma,  has  been  abandoned,  because  the  plant  hardly  reaches 
the  height  of  a  meter,  giving  in  proportion  to  its  height  a  small  number  of 
leaves,  requiring,  in  addition,  great  care,  because  it  is  the  yariety  most  subject 
to  the  ravages  of  worms.  At  the  present  time  the  only  varletieB  cultivated 
are  Habana  or  Isabela  and  Vizcaya,  which  grow  to  a  height  of  11  or  2  meters, 
whOe  the  leaves  are  1  meter  or  more  in  length  and  50  centimeters  or  more  in 
width.  They  produce  leaves  in  proportion  to  the'.r  height  and  y4eld  more  leaves 
than  other  varieties  without  suffering  in  aroma  or  flavor,  although  they  are 
different  from  the  Catabacuan  variety. 

The  season  for  the  preparation  of  seed  beds  Is  governed  by  the  cliaracter  of 
the  soil  to  which  the  shoots  are  to  be  transplanted.  For  high  land,  with  regard 
to  which  there  is  no  possibility  of  inundation,  the  seed  beds  are  prepared  in 
July  and  August  and  the  transplanting  takes  place  in  September  and  October, 
while  with  low  land  the  seed  is  sown  in  Octol)er  or  November  and  transplanting 
occurs  in  December  or  January. 

Careful  growers  prepare  the  seed  beds  from  which  transplanting  is  to  take 
place  in  highlands  in  soil  of  the  same  character,  an  effort  being  made  to  have 
the  soil  of  the  seed  bed  and  that  to  which  the  transplanting  is  to  take  place 
identical  in  quality,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  not  suffer  from  a  different 
soil  on  being  transplanted.  But  unskilled  or  careless  growers  do  not  observe 
this  detail,  which  is  essential  to  the  acclimatization  and  development  of  the 
plants. 

After  the  seeds  liave  been  sown,  the  grower  protects  them  against  excessive 
heat  and  rain  by  means  of  shelters  or  covers  made  of  bamboo  or  palm  or 
banana  leaves,  with  which  the  seed  beds  are  covered  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  4  or  5  in  the  afternoon  on  very  sunny  days,  or  when  the  rains  are 
heavy  and  abundant.  When  the  weeds  have  sprouted,  the  family  of  the  grower 
l)eglns  to  remove  them,  and  also  the  worms  from  the  tobacco  plants.  This  most 
be  done  dally,  morning  and  evening,  until  the  time  of  transplanting. 

During  the  period  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  these  shelters  were  prepared,  be- 
cause the  employees  of  the  government  forced  the  natives  to  do  so.  When  they 
were  free,  in  so  far  as  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  concerned,  they  immedi- 
ately abandoned  the  shelter  of  the  tobacco  in  the  seed  beds,  and  at  the  present 
time  properly  cared  for  seed  beds  are  seen  only  on  plantations  managed  by 
Europeans. 

Nor  does  the  native  take  the  trouble  to  irrigate  the  seed  beds;  he  simply  sows 
the  seed  and  leaves  the  rest  to  Providence. 

On  very  hot  and  dry  days  the  seed  beds  should  be  carefully  sprinkled,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  bake,  and  if,  after  they  have  sprouted,  it  is  noticed 
that  the  plants  are  rather  thick  or  close  together,  they  must  be  thinned  in  order 
to  permit  the  remainder  to  have  sufficient  room  for  development. 

Tobacco  seed  beds  should  be  plowed  four  times,  but  the  Cagayanes  seldom  do 
so  more  than  twice ;  it  would  be  too  much  work  for  them. 

A  grower  who  leaves  the  care  of  the  seed  bed  to  his  family  Is  not  free  from 
work  himself,  because  after  the  seed  bed  has  been  prepared  he  begins  the  prep- 
aration of  the  field  to  which  the  plants  are  to  be  transplanted,  and  is  obliged 
to  plow  the  ground  two  or  three  times  a  week  for  a  month  until  the  surface 
soil  is  well  mixed  and  almost  pulverized. 

After  forty-five  days,  or,  at  the  furthest,  sixty,  when  the  plants  have  attained 
a  height  of  25  or  30  centimeters,  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  transplanted  from 
the  seed  beds.  The  plants  are  pulled  with  care,  not  much  before  or  after  tl)f 
period  mentioned,  because  if  done  before,  the  roots  are  weak  and  hare  not  suiB- 
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cient  strength  to  develop  in  foreign  soil;  and  if  it  be  done  much  later  the 
vertical  roots  wonld  be  injured  when  the  plants  are  pulled. 

The  method  observed  for  pulling  the  plants  to  be  transplanted  is  to  moisten 
the  soil,  if  the  weather  be  dry,  in  order  that  the  roots  free  themselves  easily. 
The  most  flourishing  plants  are  selected,  and  with  a  small  stick  In  the  right 
hand,  which  is  inserted  beside  the  plant  to  l>e  pulled,  it  is  pressed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  root,  and  with  a  slight  effort  with  the  hand,  in  order  that  the  end 
of  the  stick  may  rise  toward  the  surface,  the  plant,  which  is  held  in  the  left 
hand,  comes  out  without  resistance,  together  with  its  vertical  root  and  hori- 
zontal rootlets,  without  the  slightest  injury.  This  work  is  done  during  the 
coolest  hours  of  the  day — as,  for  example,  l>etween  4  and  9  o*c]ock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  4  and  7  at  night — and  on  moonlight  nights  it  usually  takes  place  between 
5  and  10.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  for  the  transplanting  in  one  day 
has  been  pulled  during  the  hours  mentioned,  the  plants  are  well  arranged  in  a 
basket  and  covered  with  banana  leaves  and  taken  to  the  ground  which  has  been 
prepared  for  the  transplanting. 

TBANSPLANTINO  AND   CULTIVATION. 

Before  transplanting  the  grower  plows  Icmgitudinal  furrows  on  the  ground, 
making  them  deep  in  high  and  chalky  lands  and  not  so  deep  in  loose  soil,  with  a 
distance  of  a  meter,  more  or  less,  between  furrows.  Behind  the  plow  usually 
follows  a  member  of  the  family,  who  carries  the  basket  of  plants  and  drops  the 
plants  in  the  furrows  one  by  one,  at  intervals  of  1  meter  or  1  vara.  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  another  member  of  the  family  with  a  sharp  stick,  with  which  he  makes 
holes  in  which  he  places  the  plants,  leaving  all  the  leaves  above  the  ground,  and 
taking  care  that  the  roots  and  the  stalks  enter  the  holes  without  bending,  in 
order  to  ke^  the  plants  from  dying  or  having  a  sickly  growth.  If  the  ground 
is  quite  dry,  it  is  customary  to  water  the  plant,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  water 
fall  on  the  leaves,  thus  breaking  them  by  the  weight  of  the  water. 

After  the  tobacco  has  l>een  transplanted,  dead  plants  are  replaced  in  order 
that  the  rows  may  have  the  same  number  of  plants  and  no  space  be  left  unoc- 
cupied. 

Three  weeks  after  the  planting  it  may  be  ascertained  from  the  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  plants  whether  they  have  perfectly  taken  root  in  the  soil.  In 
such  case  the  farmer  passes  with  the  plow  in  the  space  between  the  rows  of 
plants  in  order  to  cast  up  the  soil  on  the  portion  of  the  stalk  uncovered  by  the 
earth. 

When  it  is  observed  that  the  leaves  which  form  the  top  of  the  plant  are  be- 
ginning to  grow,  which  will  be  about  two  and  a  half  months  after  the  plant  has 
taken  root  in  the  new  soil,  it  is  topped  by  cutting  the  buttons  in  order  to  prevent 
it  from  developing  vertically,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lowest  leaves  near  the 
ground  are  removed  in  order  that  the  nutritious  juice  sliall  concentrate  in  the 
remaining  leaves,  and  the  soil  is  again  gathered  around  the  stalk  of  the  plant 
This  work  leads  to  the  sprouting  of  suckers,  to  which  a  careful  grower  gives 
much  attention,  removing  them  when  the  leaves  of  the  plant  have  been  removed, 
leaving  only  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  and  most  vigorous,  which  will  give 
good  leaves  like  the  plant  With  this  care  the  leaves  of  the  mother  plant,  as 
well  as  of  the  suckers,  are  gummy  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  regarding  topping,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  grower  does  not  do  this  to  all  the  plants,  because  were  he  to  do 
80  he  would  be  left  without  seed.  When  the  topping  is  done  some  plants  are 
left  to  grow  and  blossom,  from  which  the  seed  is  taken,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

After  this  comes  the  hardest  work  for  the  family  of  the  farmer — ^this  the  re- 
moving of  the  worms  which  attack  the  leaves  and  destroy  the  plants.  This  is 
carried  on  through  the  entire  field  from  plant  to  plant  and  from  leaf  to  leaf 
every  day  from  daylight  until  about  8  or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  after 
sunset  in  the  evening  until  about  8  o'clock,  or  even  later  on  moonlight  nights. 
This  terrible  tobacco  plague,  by  a  fatal  instinct,  selects  the  best  plants  and  at- 
tacks the  most  healthy  and  juiciest  or  gummiest  leaves,  and  sometimes,  not- 
withstanding the  zeal  and  activity  of  its  exterminators,  makes  great  ravages  at 
night  when  it  is  impossible  to  combat  them.  Some  of  the  more  careful  growers 
sacrifice  their  hours  of  rest  and  work  at  night  by  the  light  of  torches ;  but  such 
growers  are  very  few  in  number,  and  rich  planters  usually  have  this  done  by 
their  servants  and  laborers. 

Three  varieties  of  these  insects  are  known — ^the  gre^i,  which  eat  the  top  or 
crown  of  the  plant;  the  yellow,  which  attack  the  leaves;  and  the  black  ones. 
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which  perforate  the  trunk,  causing  the  strongest  plant  to  fall  to  the  gronnd. 
As  yet  the  origin  of  these  insects  or  a  remedy  to  prevent  their  ravages  has  not 
been  discovered. 

A  small,  white  moth,  flying  around  at  night,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  tobacco 
leaves.  These  bear  the  worms  which  feed  on  the  green  tobacco.  It  would  be 
easier  to  kill  the  moths  at  night  with  the  aid  of  lights,  but  this  Is  too  much 
trouble  for  the  Cagayanes. 

CUTXINO  AND  CUBING  THE  LEAVES. 

When  the  tobacco  leaves  are  rli)e,  which  Is  known  by  their  yellowish  color, 
they  are  ready  for  cutting.  The  upper  leaves  ripen  first.  The  method  employed 
for  cutting  or  pruning  the  leaves  of  the  plant  is  to  take  the  leaf  by  the  stem 
with  the  three  prlncl|)al  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  with  a  small  downward 
effort,  supporting  the  plant  with  the  left  hand,  to  detach  It  without  Injury. 
This  Is  done  between  8  and  12  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  3  and  5  or  6  in  the 
afternoon.  It  Is  not  advisable  to  do  the  cutting  earlier  or  before  the  dew  which 
has  settled  on  the  leaves  during  the  night  has  evaporated,  as  this  would  cause 
dark-green  spots  to  appear  on  the  leaves  and  injure  their  quality. 

When  the  cutting  takes  place  the  grower,  together  with  his  family,  goes  Into 
the  field  with  a  carabao  cart,  In  which  the  cut  leaves  are  placed  In  regular  order 
in  a  vertical  position  with  the  stems  downward,  so  that  the  points  may  not  be 
Injured.  When  the  cart  has  been  filled  the  leaves  are  covered  with  palm  or 
l>anana  leaves  and  taken  In  this  condition  to  the  drying  shed  or  to  the  house  of 
the  grower,  where  they  are  placed  in  piles,  care  being  taken  that  the  leaves  re- 
ceive no  blow  or  injury  which  would  leave  a  six)t  and  deteriorate  their  quality. 
The  family  of  the  planter  places  them  on  sticks  or  Inserts  them  by  the  stem  In 
split  bamboo  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  two  or  more  meters  long,  which  come 
to  a  point.  A  si>ace  of  a  centimeter  Is  left  between  the  leaves,  so  that  when 
they  are  placed  In  the  curing  shed  they  may  all  have  equal  ventilation,  as  the 
leaves  which  do  not  receive  this  would  mildew,  thus  injuring  their  quality  and 
giving  the  tobacco  a  disagreeable  flavor.  When  the  leaves  have  been  placed  oti 
the  sticks  they  are  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  shed  with  ample  space  betwe«i  the 
rows.  No  space  at  all  Is  left  between  the  leaves,  but  on  the  contrary  as  many 
leaves  as  iwssible  are  squeezed  on  one  stick. 

As  a  general  rule  curing  sheds  are  not  used.  About  10  i>er  cent  of  the  growers 
of  tobacco  have  curing  sheds,  the  others  drying  their  tobacco  In  the  sun  until 
it  lo8t»8  its  green  color,  after  which  It  Is  hung  In  the  house  until  sufficiently  dry. 
But  there  are  many  who  do  not  wait  for  It  to  dry  completely,  the  consequence 
of  which  Is  that  It  rots  and  the  leaf  loses  Its  consistency.  Bad  and  irregular 
coloring  prevails  at  the  present  time  in  Philippine  tobacco,  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  drying  In  the  sun. 

As  Is  known  In  all  tobacco-producing  countries,  the  drying  and  curing  must 
take  place  In  a  dark,  shady  place,  in  order  that  the  color  may  be  uniform. 

The  drying  shed  has  a  nlim  or  cogon  roof  supported  by  wooden  posts,  well 
raised  above  the  ground,  and  usually  without  floor  or  walls,  although  some 
have  movable  walls  of  woven  bamboo,  which  may  be  opened  or  closed  under 
certain  conditions.  The  dimensions  of  the  drying  sheds  vary  according  to  the 
amount  of  tobacco  and  the  activity  and  resources  of  the  farmer. 

During  the  time  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  under  Spanish  domination  the 
tobacco  grower  was  obliged  to  build  a  drying  shed  at  his  own  expense.  In  addi- 
tion to  -those  which  the  Government  built  In  certain  populous  barrios.  But 
since  the  cessation  of  the  monopoly,  by  which  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has 
become  entirely  optional  with  the  planter,  curing  or  drying  sheds  have  been 
disappearing  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  but  very 
few  farmers  who  build  drying  sheds,  supplying  the  lack  thereof  with  the  lower 
floor  of  their  houses  and  their  porches,  and  when  these  are  not  sufficient  they 
use  the  upper  floors  of  their  dwellings  and  their  kitchens. 

The  advantages  of  special  drying  sheds  are  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
leaves,  good  ventilation,  and  the  protection  afforded  during  the  season  of  heavy 
rains. 

Sheds  without  walls,  during  rainy  periods,  give  the  family  of  the  grower  work 
in  wiping  the  leaves  with  a  cloth  in  order  to  remove  the  moisture  they  may 
have  received.  But  if  the  tobacco  Is  cured  in  the  house,  the  leaves  suspended 
beneath  the  floor  receive  all  the  dust  which  sifts  through;  those  on  the  upper 
floor,  on  account  of  the  constant  movement  of  the  people  dwelling  therein, 
frequently  receive  violent  blows  which  produce  spots  and  defects;    while  those 
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hung  beneath  the  eaves  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  which  destroy  their 
special  quality.  It  is  advisable,  according  to  some  planters,  that  the  tobacco 
leaves  be  exposed  to  the  sun  two  or  three  days  before  being  hung  up  for  curing 
because  they  thus  get  a  better  color  later  when  they  dry,  but  expert  growers 
are  of  opinion  that  this  is  injurious  because  it  gives  them  a  disagreeable  flavor. 

The  tinie  required  for  curing  the  tobacco  leaves  varies  according  to  their 
size,  the  season,  and  place.  Small  leaves  in  drying  sheds  and  those  bung  under 
a  roof  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  days,  and  the  large  leaves  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  days;  those  exposed  to  the  sun  dry  in  a  relative  shorter  time.  But 
during  rainy  weather  the  process  takes  longer,  because  the  humidity  prevents 
the  leaves  from  drying  well,  and  if  they  are  not  completely  dry,  fermentation 
progresses  too  rapidly,  exposing  them  to  burning,  when  they  become  a  total 
loss  to  the  planter. 

When  the  leaves  are  quite  dry  the  sticks  are  carefully  taken  down  and  placed 
in  piles  from  6  to  8  meters  square,  and  of  2  or  more  meters  in  height,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  also  regulates  the  number  of  piles.  The 
latter  are  covered  with  mats  1.25  meters  long  and  1  meter  wide,  which  are 
placed  on  the  sides  and  tops.  These  mats  are  made  of  basta,  the  bark  of  the 
banana  trunk,  divided  into  strips  of  8  centimeters  in  width,  which  are  dried 
in  the  sun,  made  into  mats,  and  used  for  the  wrapping  of  tobacco. 

Every  four  days  the  piles  are  turned — that  is,  the  sticks  are  turned  so  that 
fermentation  may  be  equal  in  all  the  leaves. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  leaves  when  they  are  strung 
for  drying  by  reason  of  their  freshness  and  greenness,  the  persons  who  do  this 
look  only  at  the  size,  stringing  on  the  same  stick  the  leaves  of  one  size.  After 
the  second  turning  over  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  stick  and  are  sorted, 
when  they  are  placed  on  sticks  of  a  shorter  length — 1  meter  or  less  long — ^and 
are  again  placed  in  piles  In  the  manner  mentioned,  but  are  lumed  over  every  six 
or  eight  days  until  this  has  been  done  three  or  four  times. 

While  the  leaves  are  being  piled  and  turned  over  they  acquire  their  color 
gradually,  but  before  they  have  the  desired  color  the  leaves  are  again  taken 
from  the  sticks  and  tied  in  bundles  of  ten  by  their  stems,  every  ten  bundles  form- 
ing a  pack,  commonly  called  a  "  hand."  This  Is  a  simple  but  delicate  opera- 
tion, because  in  forming  the  bundles,  which  are  tied  with  thin  strips  of  basta, 
without  separating  the  ten  sets  of  ten  leaves  which  the  stick  contains,  they  are 
gently  smoothed  in  order  to  cause  the  creases  to  disappear,  the  stick  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  hundred  leaves  are  carefully  rolled,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
the  borders  of  the  leaves  inside.  Then  the  roll  Is  tied  with  strips  of  basta  at 
three  points,  one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  either  end  of  the  hand. 

These  hands  or  packs  are  again  piled,  and  in  order  to  cause  them  to  ferment 
large  piles  are  made,  with  the  stems  of  the  leaves  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  points  of  the  leaves  from  being  injured.  If  the  piles  are  square  they 
are  left  with  openings  at  regular  intervals,  which  are  called  "  troneras,"  and 
serve  as  ventilators  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  fermentation,  which  would  burn  the 
tobacco ;  if  the  piles  be  round  or  circular,  a  hole  is  left  in  the  center. 

The  number  of  times  these  piles,  which  are  known  by  tobacco  planters  as 
"  mandalas,"  should  be  turned  over  is  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the  tobacco 
leaves;  if  the  leaves  are  thick  or  juicy  and  gummy  and  the  weather  is  quite 
dry  the  pile  Is  turned  after  six  or  eight  days,  and  If  It  be  damp  or  rainy  weather, 
after  ten  or  eleven  days.  Fine  leaves  require  two  days  more,  and  are  turned 
over  two  or  three  times  more  until  the  leaves  acquire  a  more  or  less  dark 
chestnut  color. 

Tobacco  planters  and  those  engaged  In  the  tobacco  trade  In  this  province  who 
are  familiar  with  the  work  of  curing  the  tobacco  do  not  need  to  know  the  age 
of  the  piles  in  order  to  know  when  they  should  be  turned,  because  the  odor  of 
the  tobacco  Indicates  the  proper  time.  When  fermentation  begins  more  heat 
than  usual  is  noticed  in  the  spaces  between  the  leaves  when  the  hand  is  Inserted 
therein,  the  degree  of  heat  increasing  daily ;  after  four  or  five  days  the  tobacco 
gives  out  an  agreeable  odor,  which  becomes  accentuated  day  by  day  until  it 
becomes  almost  repugnant.  Then  turning  should  take  place  and  not  a  single 
day  should  be  permitted  to  elapse,  because  of  the  danger  of  burning  the  bundles 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  pile.  After  the  hands  of  tobacco  have  been  turned 
three  or  four  times  in  the  pile  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  suckers  which  grow  from  the  plant  after  it  has  been 
topped.  In  order  that  these  suckers  may  yield  large  leaves  of  good  quality, 
after  the  leaves  have  been  removed  from  the  stalk  the  grower  cuts  or  removes 
all  the  suckers  but  two  of  the  strongest  and  healthiest  ones,  selected  before- 
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hand,  one  near  tbe  bottom  and  another  about  a  third  of  a  yard  higher ;  then  fbe 
stalk  is  cut  at  the  joint  where  the  sucker  grows,  in  order  that  the^fertJItxing 
juices  may  properly  nourish  the  leaves  and  hasten  the  ripening. 

EXPENSES   AND  PBOFITS. 

The  opinion  is  general  that  tobacco  is  the  most  profitable  crop  to  the  plants 
in  the  Philippines.  This  opinion  Is  confirmed  by  the  high  price  which  this 
product  has  brought  some  years  in  the  Manila  market  The  high  prices  which 
have  obtained  for  two  consecutive  years,  1900  and  1901,  and  which  will  not  re- 
turn in  view  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  markets,  can  not  sen^e  as  a  basis  for  a 
calculation  of  the  profits.  Such  a  calculation,  to  be  approximate,  shoold  be 
based  on  the  ordinary  prices  which  tobacco  brings  in  the  locality  where  the 
growers  sell  their  products.  The  expenses  they  incur  must  also  be  considered, 
because  without  this  data  it  would  be  impossible  to  judge  of  the  profits. 

In  order  to  ascertain  these  facts— that  is,  expenses  and  profits — it  is  necessary 
to  look  into  the  manner  in  which  the  grower  or  planter  of  tobacco  places  his 
product  on  the  market. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  last  work  connected  with  the  tobacco 
leaves  is  to  make  bundles  of  every  100  leaves  tied  together.  Every  40  bundles 
form  a  bale,  in  which  form  the  tobacco  is  oifered  for  sale. 

The  price  of  the  tobacco  bales  is  fixed  according  to  the  clastf  of  the  article, 
or  is  agreed  upon  between  the  purchaser  and  vender.  Formerly,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  monopoly,  it  was  lower,  but  has  increased  notably  and  is  being 
maintained  at  the  present  time. 

Tobacco  is  divided  into  five  classes,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth,  depending  on 
the  length  of  the  leaf,  absence  of  spots,  and  defects,  such  as  breaks  or  holes 
made  by  worms.      • 

The  leaves  of  the  first  class  should  be  45  centimeters  in  length  from  the  stem 
to  the  point.  Those  of  the  second  are  39  centimeters  in  length,  clean  and  soond, 
as  those  of  the  first.  Those  of  the  third  class  are  leaves  without  spots  and  de- 
fects, 26  c^timeters  in  length.  Of  the  fourth  class,  the  leaves  contain  some 
spots,  breaks,  or  perforations  made  by  worms,  and  are  24  centimeters  long,  while 
the  fifth  class  consists  of  leaves  of  the  same  character  22  centimeters  long.  It 
should  be  noted  that  bundles  of  leaves  having  the*  length  of  the  first  class  or  a 
greater  length,  but  with  six  or  more  leaves  having  black  or  greenish  spots,  or 
breaks  or  perforations,  are  put  in  the  next  lower  class;  if  the  number  of  de- 
fective leaves  exceeds  12,  the  bundle  goes  to  the  third  class,  and  if  the  nnml>erof 
the  defective  leaves  reaches  20,  it  descends  to  the  fourth  class. 

This  was  the  classification  under  the  Spanish  monopoly,  but  at  the  present 
time  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it,  and  the  tobacco  is  classified  as  the  grower 
may  wish.  This  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  to  the  competition  in  the  market.  Ac- 
cording to  a  former  agreement,  fixed  prices  have  been  set  for  each  class  of 
tobacco,  and  these  have  not  apparently  changed,  but  in  reality  they  are  chang- 
ing continually,  because  if  there  are  few  purchasers  the  tolMicco  is  classified  as 
It  should  be ;  but  as  soon  as  the  demand  increases  the  purchasers  do  not  obsen-e 
the  classification  so  strictly,  and  tobacco  of  the  second  class  is  classified  as  of 
the  first,  that  of  the  third  class  as  of  the  second,  and  so  on.  By  this  means  the 
grower  receives  a  higher  price  than  the  customary  one. 

With  the  data  mentioned,  the  expenses  and  profits  may  be  shown,  taking  as  a 
basis  1  hectare  of  land. 

One  hectare  of  low  land  Is  valued  at  $200  at  the  lowest,  and  of  high  land  at 
$100.« 

In  order  to  properly  prepare  the  land  for  the  seed  beds  it  should  be  plowed 
several  times.  This  necessitates  the  labor  of  1  person  with  a  carabao  for  two 
days,  at  $1  per  day. 

The  preparation  of  a  hectare  of  land,  by  plowing  several  times  in  different 
directions,  requires  the  labor  of  1  man  with  a  carabao  for  twelve  days,  which, 
at  1 1)080  per  day  for  the  man  with  his  carabao,  would  amount  to  $12  Mexican. 

For  sowing  or  transplanting  seeds  in  1  hectare  of  land,  3  men  and  1  carabao 
are  necessary  for  five  days,  which,  at  50  cents  per  day  per  man  and  carabao, 
amounts  to  $10  Mexican. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  the  tobacco  plants  require  greaf  care  on  the  part 
of  the  grower,  if  he  wishes  to  see  his  hopes  realized.    This  care  must  be  con- 

*»A11  money  values  are  expressed  in  Mexican  dollars  (or  pesos),  the  local  cur- 
rency in  the  Philippines. — Director, 
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tlnnous  and  varied  during  development,  beginning  with  the  removal  of  foreign 
growths,  which  might  deprive  them  of  some  of  the  fertilizing  Juices,  then  the 
hilling  of  the  plants,  afterwards  the  extermination  of  the  worms,  the  last  work 
being  the  most  laborious  one,  but  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  grower.  Sup- 
posing that  4  men  are  employed  on  this  work  five  hours  per  day  for  a  period  of 
forty  days,  each  one  earning  31  i  cents  per  day,  the  amount  would  be  ^0  Mexi- 
can. This  would  not  include  the  work  of  toppUig  the  plants,  the  removal  of  the 
suckers  which  grow  after  the  topping  and  of  the  leaves  which  are  on  the  stalk 
and  touch  the  ground. 

For  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  4  men  are  necessary,  with  1  carabao  and 
wagon  or  cart.  They  are  engaged  for  three  days  each  during  three  seasons  at 
the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day  per  man  and  50  cents  for  the  carabao,  the  total 
amounting  to  $22.50  Mexican. 

As  the  leaves  are  cut  from  the  plants  they  are  placed  in  the  cart,  covered  with 
palm  or  banana  leaves,  and  transferred  to  the  house,  where  they  are  received  by 
4  women,  who  sort  them  according  to  size.  After  they  have  been  sorted  they 
are  placed  on  sticks  or  on  split  bamboo  1  centimeter  in  thickness  with  a  pointed 
end,,  and  after  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves  have  been  placed  thereon,  with  the 
spaces  between  them  which  are  necessary  for  ventilation,  the  stick  is  hung  in 
the  place  set  aside  for  the  curing.  This  work  takes  as  long  as  the  gathering, 
and  estimating  the  daily  wage  of  each  workwoman  at  half  a  peso  Mexican,  the 
sum  total  of  the  wages  for  the  four,  women  during  the  nine  days  would  be  $18 
Mexican. 

When  the  sticks  are  taken  down  from  the  drying  shed  they  are  placed  in  piles. 
JFor  the  piling  of  the  leaves  of  1  hectare  of  land  it  is  necessary  to  employ  4  per- 
sons for  three  days  each,  whose  wages,  at  50  cents  per  day,  would  amount  to  |6 
Mexican.  We  do  not  consider  the  work  of  turning  the  piles,  which  is  done  once, 
twice,  or  oftener,  according  to  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  grower. 

After  the  turning  comes  the  .laborious  and  delicate  task  of  selecting  and 
separating  the  leaves  into  classes.  This  operation  is  one  for  women  exclusively, 
and  supposing  that  in  one  day  25  women  are  engaged,  and  that  in  addition  to 
the  classification  of  the  leaves  they  tie  them  by  tens  by  the  stem  and  string  each 
ten  bundles  on  another  shorter  stick,  the  wages  would  be  50  cents  each,  or  $12.50 
Mexican. 

In  order  that  the  tobacco  may  be  in  proper  condition  for  the  market  another 
operation  Is  necessary.  This  consists  in  dampening  the  leaves  to  give  them 
some  elasticity,  so  they  will  not  break  when  smoothed  and  ironed.  The  hun- 
dred leaves  contained  on  each  stick  are  removed  and  fastened  in  three  parts,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  become  untied  in  turning.  If  it  be  supposed  that  25 
women  are  sufficient  on  this  work  for  one  day,  at  50  cents  each  per  day,  which 
is  a  low  estimate,  the  amount  would  be  $12.50  Mexican. 

The  hands  are  again  piled  and  the  piles  turned  over  two,  three,  or  four  times 
in  order  to  avoid  a  rapid  fermentation,  which  would  result  in  burning  the 
tobacco.  Supposing  that  four  turns  are  given  to  the  piles,  which  is  the  usual 
number  necessary,  and  each  turning  be  done  by  2  men  In  two  days,  the  wages 
would  be  $8  Mexican. 

These  expenses  are  incurred  by  a  tobacco  grower  In  cultivating  1  hectare  of 
land,  and  do  not  include  the  interest  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  land. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  profit  to  the  tobacco  grower  the  following  high  esti- 
mates are  made :  It  is  first  considered  that  10,000  plants  have  been  transplanted 
to  1  hectare  of  land;  second,  that  20  leaves  have  been  gathered  from  each 
plant^that  Is  to  say,  12  from  the  plant  and  8  from  the  two  suckers  which 
ought  to  be  left— giving  a  total  of  200,000  leaves  gathered  from  the  10,000 
plants,  which,  reduced  to  bales  containing  40  hands,  and  the  hand  100  leaves, 
would  make  50  bales  of  the  200,000  leaves  from  the  10,000  tobacco  plants. 

The  price  of  a  bale  of  tobacco,  according  to  class,  is  determined  and  fixed  by 
custom,  which  Is  changed  with  difficulty ;  so  that  In  the  deal  for  the  sale  of  this 
article  the  purchaser  and  vender  do  not  speak  of  the  price,  because  It  Is  taken 
for  granted  that  It  is  the  market  price,  and  consequently  the  agreement  is  con- 
fined to  the  classification  and  amount. 

An  explanation  having  been  made  of  the  classification  of  tobacco  leaves,  their 
prices  per  bale  are:  For  first  class,  $14.25;  second,  $9;  third,  $4.12^;  fourth 
superior,  $2;  fourth  current,  $1.50;  and  fifth,  $0.50. 

Supposing  that  200,000  leaves  gathered  would  yield  50  bales  of  40  hands,  and 
supposing  that  of  these  50  bales  one  is  of  the  first  class,  three  of  the  second, 
six  of  the  third,  twenty  of  the  fourth  superior,  twelve  of  the  fourth  current,  and 
eight  of  the  fifth  class,  and  that  the  leaves  of  the  fifth  class  are  raised  to  the 
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fourth  current  Jn  order  to  increase  the  value  of  the  crop,  nevertheless.  If  It  is 
desired  to  ascertain  the  exact  and  true  value  at  50  c^its  per  bale  of  the  20 
bales  of  the  fourth  class  above  mentioned,  an  exact  proportion  must  be  secured. 
Expenses  and  income  are  summed  up  in  the  following  table : 

Expenses  and  income  to  the  grower  of  tobacco  for  1  hectare  of  land, 

EXPENSES. 

Wages  of  1  man  and  1  carabao  for  2  days,  for  the  preparation  of  the 

seed  bed,  at  50  cents  per  day  for  the  man  and  the  same  amount  for  the 

carabao $2.00 

Wages  of  1  man  and  1  carabao  for  12  days'  labor  in  preparing  1  hectare 

of  land,  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  day  for  the  man  as  well  as  the 

carabao : 12.00 

Wages  of  3  men  and  1  carabao  for  5  days,  for  sowing  or  transplanting, 

at  50  cents  each  per  day 10.00 

Wages  of  4  men,  for  the  cleaning  and  care  of  the  plants,  at  the  rate  of 

31i  cents  for  5  hours'  work  per  day 50.00 

Wages  of  4  men  and  1  carabao  with  a  wagon  for  9  days  for  the  gathering 

of  the  leaves,  at  50  cents  per  day  each,  as  also  the  carabao 22.00 

Wages  of  4  women,  at  50  cents  per  day,  for  the  sorting,  placing  on  sticks, 

and  in  the  drying  shed  of  the  tobacco  leaves,  for  9  days 18.00 

Wages  of  4  women,  at  50  cents  per  day,  for  3  days,  in  piling  the  sticks 

of  tobacco  after  curing 6.00 

Wages  of  25  women,  at  50  cents  per  day,  for  classifying  and  making  of 

bundles,  for  1  day 12.50 

Wages  of  the  same,  at  50  cents  per  day,  for  ironing  and  formation  into 

bundles,  for  1  day 12.50 

Wages  of  2  men,  at  50  cents  per  day,  for  turning  the  piles  four  times,  at 

the  rate  of  2  ^ays  for  each  time 8. 00 

Total 1 153. 00 

INCOME. 

Proceeds  from  tobacco  leaves  from  1  hectare  of  land : 

Of  the  first  class,  1  bale $14.25 

Of  the  second  class,  3  bales 27.00 

Of  the  third  class,  6  bales 24.00 

Of  the  fourth  superior  class,  20  bales 40.00 

Of  the  fourth  current  class,  12  bales 18. 00 

Of  the  fifth  class,  8  bales . 4. 00 

Raising  to  the  fourth  class  current  the  8  bales  of  the  fifth  class,  the 

increase  is 8. 00 

Balance  In  favor  of  the  exi)enses 17.  75 

Total 153. 00 

The  calculation  regarding  the  cost  of  the  amount  of  tobacco  cultivated  In  a 
hectare  of  land  Is  entirely  misleading,  because  in  no  place  in  the  province  of 
Cagayan  is  there  a  planter  who  works  his  lands  with  paid  labor;  furthermore, 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  this  manner  and  obtain 
positive  results — that  is  to  say,  as  long  as  the  necessity  exists  of  employing 
native  laborers.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  native  does  not  work  for  less 
than  75  centavos,  or  1  iieso,  per  day,  and  as  he  is  so  lazy,  he  works  only  two 
or  three  hours  in  the  morning  and  a  similar  period  in  the  afternoon. 

The  grower  usually  prepares  his  seed  beds  without  assistance,  and  when  the 
time  for  plowing  comes  he  calls  upon  five  or  six  of  his.neighlx»rs,  all  of  whom 
come  with  their  plows  and  carabaos,  and  in  a  few  hours  in  the  mornings  and 
afternoons,  for  a  few  days,  prepare  the  beds  for  the  reception  of  the  small 
plants.  For  the  purpose  of  eflPeeting  the  transplanting  they  call  upon  the 
women  and  children  of  neighboring  families,  and  this  work  is  also  done  in  a 
few  days.  They  thus  assist  each  other,  but  without  spending  a  cent  Upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  transplanting  the  man  does  nothing  more,  leaving  the  care  of 
the  field  to  his  wife  and  children.  The  cutting  of  the  ripe  leaves  Is  also  left 
to  them.    At  the  cutting  period  all  the  man  does  Is  to  transport  the  cut  tot>acco 
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to  his  house  by  wagon,  where  all  the  other  work  of  piling,  curing,  etc.,  Is  done 
by  the  women. 

The  grower  pays  nothing  for  help,  and  the  money  that  he  receives  from  the 
sale  of  his  tobacco  is  considered  by  him  as  clear  profit,  as  indeed  It  Is. 

It  Is  very  rarely  the  case  that  a  hectare  produces  50  bales.  This  result  may 
be  obtained  only  by  using  the  shoots,  but  as  their  leaves  are  very  small  they 
have  hardly  any  value  and  are  never  classed  above  the  fifth  class.  In  well- 
cultivated  lands  where  the  plants  receive  the  proper  care  a  plant  does  not  yield 
more  than  15  leaves,  and  one  hectare  would  thus  yield  37  bales  and  20  hands. 

In  the  crop  of  1903  the  proportion  of  the  different  classes  of  tobacco  produced 
in  the  province  of  Cagayan  was  as  follows: 

First  class,  1.2  per  cent,  or  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  0  bale  24  hands. 

Second,  3.1  per  cent,  or  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  1  bale  22  hands. 

Third,  6.5  per  cent,' or  In  a  crop  of  50  bales,  3  bales  10  hands. 

Fourth  superior,  11.7  per  cent,  or  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  5  bales  34  hands. 

Fourth  ordinary,  31.1  per  cent,  or  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  15  bales  22  hands. 

Fifth,  46.4  per  c«it,  or  in  a  crop  of  50  bales,  23  bales  8  hands. 

If  the  tobacco  is  cultivated  as  it  should  be,  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
in  50  bales— ^  bales  of  the  first  class,  5  of  the  second,  8  of  the  third,  10  of  the 
fourth  superior,  19  of  the  fourth  current,  and  5  of  the  fifth.  During  the  last 
year  of  the  monopoly,  1882,  the  Spanish  Government  sold  the  first  class  in 
Manila  at  $112  per  quintal,  when  exchange  on  London  was  at  4.01;  now  a 
quintal  of  the  first  class  brings  hardly  $30  Mexican.  All  this  is  due  to  the 
great  carelessness  of  the  grower. 

In  the  above  estimate  it  has  been  indicated  that  the  number  of  leaves  of 
tobacco  for  1  hectare  of  land  is  200,000,  equivalent  to  20  per  plant ;  but  this  is 
rarely  the  case,  because  the  plants  do  not  all  attain  the  same  height,  nor  do 
they  all  have  the  same  number  of  leaves,  and  even  if  this  were  so  it  would  be 
impossible  to  avoid  some  being  injured  and  rendered  useless.  A  more  correct 
estimate  would  be  15  leaves  per  plant,  in  which  case  the  result  would  be  36^ 
bales. 

The  estimate  is  also  high  regarding  the  classification,  because  ordinarily  In  a 
crop  of  50  bales  there  is  not  found  one  of  the  first  class  nor  three  of  the  second, 
although  the  proportion  of  the  other  grades  is  frequently  found  in  a  number  of 
bales  of  this  size. 

After  the  growers  have  sold  their  tobacco,  the  buyers.  In  order  ta  increase 
their  profits,  are  obliged  to  incur  other  expenses  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  tobacco,  or  at  least  to  preserve  the  quality  it  had  when 
bought  as  also  the  expense  of  packing  it  for  transportation. 

This  work  consists  in  making  piles  which  are  covered  with  mats,  so  that  the 
tobacco  may  ferment  and  get  a  better  color.  The  piles  are  turned  two  or  three 
times,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  leaves,  in  order  to  dry  them  sufficiently 
before  packing  to  prevent  fermentation  after  packing. 

When  the  tobacco  is  ready  for  packing,  the  merchant  or  trader  again  sorts 
and  grades  it  to  suit  himself,  but  always  endeavoring  to  improve  the  class,  be- 
cause if  he  retains  the  grades  as  he  bought  them,  a  loss  would  be  inevitable. 

After  classification,  the  tobacco  is  again  piled  according  to  classes,  and  the 
packing  is  proceeded  with,  every  3  quintals  or  2i  hands  of  tobacco  being 
wrapped  in  two  mats  and  pressed  into  a  bale  of  a  quadrilateral  shape  1  meter 
and  10  centimeters  long,  by  70  or  80  centimeters  high,  and  tied  with  split  bam- 
boo from  end  to  end  and  crosswise. 

After  the  packing  is  completed,  the  bales  are  either  stored  or  hauled  to  boats 
for  transportation  to  the  port  of  Aparri,  where  they  are  loaded  on  ships  for 
Manila. 

In  brief,  all  the  expenses  of  the  trade.  Including  the  improvement  and  pricking 
of  the  tobacco  purchased,  the  transportation  of  the  bales  from  the  warehouse 
to  the  river  and  to  Aparri.  the  unloading  at  that  point,  and  storage  if  there 
should  be  no  vessel  in  port  for  Manila,  transportation  to  the  vessel,  freight  from 
Aparri  to  Manila,  cost  of  marine  insurance,  imloading  and  storage  in  Manila, 
fire  insurance,  and  sale  commission,  if  the  tobacco  is  not  sold  on  board,  are  esti- 
mated at  $7  per  bale  of  2i  or  3  quintals. 

The  weight  of  the  tobacco  depends  on  its  quality,  so  that  tobacco  of  the  first 
class  has  more  weight  than  that  of  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  a  bale  of  40  hands  of  tobacco  of  the  first  class  varies  between  50  and 
00  pounds;  of  the  second  class,  between  40  and  50  pounds;  of  the  third  class, 
between  35  and  40  pounds;  of  the  fourth  superior  class,  almost  the  same  as 
the  third  class,  because  the  defective  leaves  of  the  superior  grade  are  included 
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in  It ;  of  the  fourth  current  class,  between  30  and  35  pounds ;  and  of  the  fifth 
class,  between  20  and  30  pounds. 

The  weight  varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  crop  and  according  to  the 
classification  and  competition.  The  weight  of  the  crop  of  1903  gave  the  follow- 
ing results:  One  bale  of  the  first  class,  50  pounds;  second  class,  45  pounds; 
third  class,  34^  pounds;  fourth  superior,  34  pounds;  fourth  current,  20  pounds; 
and  fifth,  11  pounds. 

When  50  bales  of. the  best  qualities  of  tobacco  (from  first  to  third  grade,  in- 
clusive) represent  a  third  part,  more  or  less,  of  a  crop,  it  can  be  estimated  at 
5  bales  ]>er  quintal  of  one  class  or  another  (from  first  to  fifth  grade),  and,  there- 
fore, from  the  50  bales  10  quintals  are  secured,  which,  sold  at  $20  per  quintal, 
amounts  to  $200;  but  the  price  of  tobacco  in  the  Manila  market  fiuctuates  ac- 
cording to  the  demand.    At  the  present  time  it  barely  brings  $15  per  quintaL 

Due  to  the  depreciated  value  of  tobacco  in  the  Manila  market,  there  is  a 
scarcity  in  the  province  of  dealers  in  the  article,  and  although  there  still  r^nain 
here  the  agents  and  buyers  for  the  mercantile  houses,  who  engage  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tobacco  from  the  growers,  the  absence  of  other  buyers  injures  the  in- 
terests of  the  growers  to  a  notable  extent,  not  on  account  of  the  reduction  in 
price  of  the  article  (which,  being  fixed  and  standard,  can  not  be  changed),  but 
due  to  the  low  classification  of  the  tobacco,  on  account  of  lack  of  competition, 
which  Is  more  prejudicial  than  the  reduction  in  price,  by  reason  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  value  of  one  grade  as  compared  to  another. 

The  growers  or  planters  of  tobacco  are  convinced  that  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco  brings  them  more  profit  than  any  other  agricultural  product,  because 
they  take  no  account  of  the  money  invested  in  the  land  or  its  exhaustion  from 
continued  planting,  or  the  work  of  the  carabao,  or  that  of  the  members  of  their 
families  or  the  relatives,  neighbors,  and  friends  who  assist  them,  because  such 
work  is  repaid  in  kind.  When  their  carabaos  die,  or  when  they  have  none,  or 
when  they  have  no  money  for  their  necessities,  they  apply  to  Chinese  or  Filipino 
traders  for  a  loan  of  money  at  an  interest  of  50  i)er  cent,  payable  in  tobacco  at 
harvest  time.  They  do  not  consider  the  high  interest,  provided  they  satisftr 
their  necessities,  no  matter  how  puerile  they  may  be,  because  they  expect  to 
'  imy  both  the  loan  and  interest  with  the  proceeds  of  their  next  crop ;  but  some- 
times the  crop  is  lost  through  accident,  and  at  other  times  It  is  small,  and  the 
creditor  does  not  wish  to  extend  the  time  of  payment,  hence  this  expectation  is 
not  realized,  and  the  tobacco  grower  is  obliged  to  give  up  his  lands  in  liquida- 
tion of  his  debts.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  tobacco  farmers  are 
not  always  intelligent  in  regard  to  their  financial  interests,  l)ecau8e  there  are 
other  products  which  are  easily  cultivated,  such  as  abac&,  cacao,  coffee,  maguey, 
cotton,  cocoanuts,  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  and  which,  even  if  they  do  not 
yield  very  large  profits,  give  at  least  something  in  remuneration  for  their  work. 

Hemp,  cacao,  maguey,  and  cocoanuts  can  not  he  cultivated  in  Cagayan  on  ac- 
count of  existing  conditions.  Coffee  grows  well.  Corn  also  grows  well,  and  con- 
stitutes practically  the  only  food  of  the  natives.  Wheat  and  potatoes  may  be 
grown  during  the  winter  months,  but  they  require  here  much  more  care  than  in 
cold  climates,  and  the  Cagayan  is  not  fond  of  work. 

It  would  be  regrettable  were  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  figures  among 
the  valued  products  of  the  Philippines,  such  as  sugar  and  coffee,  to  disappear 
from  Cagayan,  and  before  the  day  comes  for  its  abandonment  it  is  urgently 
necessary  that  efficient  measures  or  remedies  be  adopted  tending  to  alleviate  the 
present  painful  situation. 

Never  as  at  the  present  time  have  so  many  misfortunes  Joined  together,  each 
of  which  threatens  to  exterminate  the  Philippine  planters  in  general,  and  the 
grower  of  tobacco  in  Cagayan  in  particular.  The  rinderpest,  which  has  l>een 
prevalent  in  the  province  for  some  years,  lias  visited  all  the  townships  and  ex- 
terminated the  carabaos  and  other  cattle.  Horses  were  similarily  attacked  by 
surra,  and  between  the  two  diseases  the  cattle  of  certain  districts  were  gradu- 
ally destroyed,  and  if  any  carabaos  are  found  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  purchased  recently.  Then  came  the  drought,  which  cracked  the  earth 
and  burned  the  plants ;  then  the  locust  plague,  which  visited  all  the  districts  and 
plantations,  cleaning  out  all  vegetable  growth ;  and  finally,  to  supplement  these 
misfortunes,  came  smallpox,  dengue,  and  cholera. 

A  remedy  suggested  is  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  bank,  to  lend 
money  to  the  farmers  on  mortgages  at  a  moderate  interest  of,  say,  6  or  8  per 
cent  per  annum.  This  bank  could  engage  in  the  tobacco  industry,  both  as  a 
means  to  assure  payment  of  its  credits  as  well  as  to  improve  the  price  of  the 
article  and  destroy  the  monojwly  of  the  commercial  companies,   For  this  purpoee 
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the  bank  should  have  agents  and  branches  in  the  markets  of  Enrope  and  Amer- 
ica, for  the  exportation  of  tobacco  and  for  the  Importation  of  rice  and  other 
articles  needed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province: 

In  order  to  supply  the  lack  of  work  animals  and  to  provide  against  droughts 
the  bank  could  engage  in  the  work  of  irrigating  the  fields  to  be  used  in  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  and  cereals,  of  bringing  in  plows  and  portable  irrigation 
pumps,  and  of  working  the  fields  for  a  small  compensation  in  money  or  crops. 

The  only  purpose  of  these  brief  suggestions  is  to  indicate  the  remedy  con- 
sidered eflicient  to  alleviate  the  infinite  number  of  misfortunes  which  the  farm- 
ers suffer,  but  no  doubt  is  Entertained  that  other  and  better  methods  could  be 
found  by  persons  more  expert  on  the  subject. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  province  of  Cagayan,  according  to  the 
last  ofllcial  guide  of  1896,  has  an  area  of  1,438,000  hectares,  without  including 
the  Batanes  Islands.  This  vast  area  ia  inhabited  by  133,839  Christians,  accord- . 
ing  to  the  census,  without  counting  the  Batanes  Islands  or  the  non-Christian 
tribes  of  Igorots  and  Negritos,  who  live  in  small  settlements  on  the  mountain 
sides,  their  number  being  estimated  at  13,414. 

Owing  to  this  small  number  of  inhabitants  agriculture  has  remained  station- 
ary. For  the  development  of  this  source  of  wealth  it  is  advisable  to  encourage 
the  immigration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilocos  Norte  and  of  other  populous  prov- 
inces where  suitable  land  is  scarce.  In  this  manner  the  cultivation  of  various 
products  would  become  more  extended,  and  the  civilized  towns  would  increase 
and  encroach  upon  the  territory  of  the  savage  tribes  until  the  latter  are  reduced 
to  civilization. 

The  building  of  a  road  in  the  central  range  which  separate  Cagayan  from 
Ilocos  Norte  will  be  a  valuable  factor  toward  the  immigration  of  natives  of  that 
province  who  have  no  land  to  work  nor  woodland,  and  who  would  be  very  glad 
to  come  to  Cagayan  were  it  not  for  the  expense  of  the  journey  via  Laoag  and 
the  port  of  Aparri. 

Another  means  which,  it  it  will  not  promote  immigration,  will  at  least  attract 
people,  is  the  establishment  of  a  railway  travel-slug  the  province  of  Cagayan 
from  south  to  north.  With  the  influx  of  strangers  agriculture  would  flourish, 
the  markets  of  this  province  would  become  more  active,  industry  and  commerce 
would  rise  from  their  state  of  prostration,  while  the  culture  and  experience 
which  the  natives  of  this  province  would  derive  from  their  contact  with  people 
of  diflTerent  provinces  would  no  doubt  create  many  new  necessities,  and  would  in 
that  way  stimulate  the  sources  of  wealth. 


[Same  Hearings  Page  225.] 

STATEKENT  OF  A.  DETEBKANN,  KANILA,  P.  I. 

Memorial  regarding  the  Philippine  tobaeco  industry  and  the  Dinglcy  tariff. 


Up  to  the  abolishment,  in  1882,  of  the  Spanish  Government's  tobacco  monopoly 
in  the  Philippine  Islands,  whereby  the  planting,  harvesting,  curing,  etc.,  was 
carefully  supervised  by  the  Government  officials,  the  Philippine  tobacco  has  been 
held  in  high  esteem  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  Manila  cigars  were  gen- 
erally much  appreciated  for  their  fine  quality.  While  the  exercise  of  this 
monopoly  certainly  caused  unjust  hardships  on  the  natives,  the  good  reputation 
of  the  Philippine  tobacco  was  preserved  during  that  time.  Since  then  its 
quality  has  slowly  but  steadily  decreased,  partly  because  of  the  apathy  shown 
by  the  native  farmers,  partly  from  lack  of  encouragement,  and  also  in  conse- 
quence of  l)ad  seasons,  wars,  etc. 

The  above  refers  to  the  product  of  the  Cagayan  and  Isal)ela  provinces,  i.  e., 
the  territory  known  as  the  "  Cagayan  Valley,"  which  is  the  only  district  coming 
into  consideration  for  better-class  tobacco.  In  fact,  in  all  the  other  islands  of 
the  archipelago  but  in  Luzon  the  monopoly  was  not  in  force,  a  proof  that  the 
other  regions  were  known  to  produce  only  an  undesirable  leaf.  The  yearly 
production  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela  may  amount  to  about  200,000  to  300,000 
quintals  per  annum,  according  to  the  results  of  the  crops,  one-half  of  which  in 
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good  years,  as  consisting  of  good  to  middling  quality,  may  have  been  suitable 
for  cigars. 

The  other  provinces  of  Luzon  where  tobacco  is  grown  are  Union,  Abra,  and 
the  Ilocos,  and  a  little  in  Pangasinan  and  Batangas;  but  the  value  of  these 
grades  does  not  surpass  those  grown  in  the  southern  islands  (Panay,  Cebo, 
Masbate,  Negros,  etc.)  by  reason  of  climatic  conditions,  those  of  the  soil,  etc^ 
and  their  geographical  situation.  These  inferior  grades  are  almost  entirely 
used  for  cigarettes  smolced  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  very  small  part  is  ex- 
ported. The  trade  does  not  pay  well  for  common  tobacco,  wholly  unfit  for 
cigars,  as  grown  in  those  districts.  The  product  In  all  the  above-mentioned 
provinces  except  Cagayau  and  Isabela  may  be  from  200,000  to  300,000  quintals, 
80  that  the  entire  production  of  tobacco  In  the  Philippine  Islands  does  not  ex- 
ceed 500,000  to  600,000  quintals  per  annum  (50,000,000  to  60,000,000  pounds, 
.of  which  not  more  than,  say,  10,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  may,  in  the  case 
of  a  good  crop,  be  worked  into  cigars). 

Statistics  of  exports  of  the  raw  products  since  1801  (giving  quantities  only) 
will  be  found  in  Appendix  8.  Statistics  of  exports  of  manufactured  and  un- 
mantifactured  tobacco  (giving  values  only),  since  1901  (figures  for  previous 
years  not  being  available),  will  be  found  in  Appendix  9.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  observed  that  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  the  United  States 
paid  for  Cuban  tobacco  about  $9,700,000  gold,  and  for  Sumatra  tobacco  about 
$5,600,000  gold.  The  whole  export  of  tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanufac- 
tured, from  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  in  the  same  year  to  about  $230,- 
000  gold,  whereof  the  United  States  took  about  $5,000  gold  worth,  equal  to 
about  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  Further  particulars  about  the  history  of  the 
Philippine  tobacco  and  description  of  Its  cultivation  may  be  found  In  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  5,  Cultivation  of  Tobacco,  by  Clarence  W.  Dorsey,  published  by 
the  Manila  bureau  of  agriculture.     (See  page  881.) 

There  are  still  a  few  i)lantations  in  the  Isabela  Province  under  intelligent 
supervision,  where  the  cultivation  to  the  extent  of,  in  all,  perhaps  20,000  to 
25,000  quintals,  equal  to  2,000,000  to  2,500,000  pounds,  is  carried  out  in  the 
proper  manner,  and  consequently  the  leaf  produced  there  represents  generally 
a  good  quality,  though  the  greater  part  is  of  a  fat,  gummy  nature,  not  suitable 
for  cigars.  With  this  exception  tobacco  culture  In  the  Philippine  Islands  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  natives,  i.  e.,  individuals. 

The  soil  of  the  tobacco  lands  in  the  l8al)ela  Province  is  fairly  heavy,  limey, 
and  rich  In  decayed  vegetable  matter,  left  on  the  land  during  the  rainy  season 
by  the  rivers,  which  overflow  their  banks,  flooding  the  country  often  2  or  3 
miles  from  the  original  bed  of  the  river.  This  province  would  certainly  produce 
a  finer  leaf  if  the  cultivation  were  practiced  on  a  scientific  plan  and  if  the 
labor  problem  did  not  place  an  obstacle  to  such  an  undertaking.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  the  native  If  we  say  that  he  has  found  little 
encouragement  for  his  work  during  the  last  years  and  that  he  also  met  with 
enormous  adversities  of  force  majeurs  character,  which  liave  l)een  diminished 
the  relative  energy  formerly  shown  In  producing  a  good  well-cured  leaf. 

The  Spanish  market  has  been  practically  lost  since  the  American  occupation 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  for  during  the  former  regime  the  tobacco  monopoly 
In  Spain  was  obliged  by  the  Government  to  buy  a  certain  quantity  of  Philip- 
pine leaf,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  clause  there  is  naturally  now  no  par- 
ticular reason.  In  former  times  Philippine  tobacco  was  also  exported  to  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  but  the  demand  there  has  to-<lay  diminished  to  about  nil 
Then  the  Japanese  and  Australian  markets  were  closed  through  protective 
tariffs  established  in  those  countries,  and  Hawaii  ceased  to  buy  Manila  cigars 
since  its  incorporation  to  the  United  States  and  the  consequent  operation 
there  of  the  Dingley  tariff.  The  outlet  for  the  Manila  cigar  was  then  limited 
to  the  domestic  consumption  and  to  the  demand  in  China,  India,  and  Europe, 
which  is  now  very  small  indeed,  owing  to  the  competition  of  cheap  German, 
Dutch,  and  Burma  cigars. 

If  ever  an  Industry  has  Intensively  suffered  it  is  ours.  The  war  and  its 
consequences,  the  widespread  rlnderi»est  (destroying  far  more  than  50  per  cent 
of  the  draft  animals  (carabaos),  whose  value  has  since  fncreased  by  400  to 
500  per  cent),  cholera,  and  locust  Invasions  have  dealt  out  such  severe  blows 
upon  tobacco  agriculture  In  the  Philippine  Islands  that  people  in  those  dis- 
tricts were  left  In  the  greatest  distress.  But  not  enough,  even  nature  failed 
to  assist  them  In  their  misery;  unfavorable  seasons  did  their  share  during 
several  consecutive  years,  and  caused  the  product  to  be  of  poor  quality  and 
therefore  of  less  value  than  before. 
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All  this  happened  during  a  time  when  the  cost  of  living  became  dally  more 
expensive^  without  those  farmers  gaining  an  equivalent  in  a  rise  of  the  price 
for  their  product;  also  as  regards  the  inferior  grades  worlted  into  cigarettes 
for  home  consumption,  as  the  people  were  unable  to  pay  more  for  their  smok- 
ing supply  than  before.  There  is  a  report  from  Governor  (of  the  Cagayan 
Province)  Gonzaga  with  the  Census  Bureau,  giving  a  very  graphic  description 
of  the  condition  in  that  province,  which  also  applies  to  the  Isabela  Province. 
It  is  shown  there  that  the  average  native  farmer  derives  no  profit  whatever 
from  his  yearly  work  and  that  of  his  whole  family  and  his  carabao,  i.  e.,  he 
fails  to  include  this  labor  in  his  calculation,  and  so  he  imagines  that  he  obtains 
a  profit  from  his  toil.  If  a  native  farmer  produces  annually  20  to  30  quintals 
(1  quintal =46  kilos,  or  about  100  i)ounds  English)  of  tobacco  on  his  piece  of 
land  and  received  to-day  perliaps  $7.50  gold  per  quintal  on  the  average,  he  may 
consider  liimself  very  fortunate.  In  the  other  provinces  the  individual  may 
raise  a  larger  crop,  because  the  ordinary  leaf,  totally  unfit  for  cigars,  requires 
less  care,  but  this  tobacco,  on  the  average,  does  not  fetch  niore  than,  say,  $4  to 
$6  gold  per  quintal.  Now,  these  $150  gold  to  $225  gold,  which  are  to  give  him 
and  his  family  their  daily  bread,  to  clothe  them,  to  feed  his  carabao  through- 
out the  whole  year,  and  to  include  an  amortization  on  the  value  of  his  land, 
his  carabao,  his  tools,  the  cost  of  seeds,  payment  of  taxes,  etc.,  are  they  not 
inadequate  for  this  purpose? 

In  1900  the  average  price  for  the  Isabela  leaf  (filler)  was  $15  to  $20  gold 
per  quintal,  which  was  considered  as  exceptionally  high.  If  former  prices  did, 
on  the  average,  perhaps,  not  exceed  to-day's  values,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  those  times  the  same  money  was  worth  twice  or  three  times  as  much 
as  to-day  in  the  island.  There  is  no  exaggeration  In  the  assertion  that  the 
people  are  almost  if  not  actually  starving.  They  can  not  from  one  day  to 
another  turn  to  another  branch' of  agriculture,  as  Senator  Dietrich  advised 
them  to  do.  Such  an  undertaking  requires  money  to  start  with,  and  they  do 
not  possess  even  the  money  for  their  most  urgent  wants.  They  are  in  des- 
perate need  of  help,  and  this  it  is  hoped  may  be  attained  by  favorable  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Congress. 

The  cigar  laborers  have  already  repeatedly  appealed  to  Congress  for  an 
improvement  of  their  situation,  and  stated  the  details  about  the  circumstances 
that  brought  about  their  misery.  Unfortunately  the  state  of  affairs  which  has 
now  become  more  and  more  acute  has  had  as  consequence  several  strikes  since 
1902  without  the  manufacturers  having  been  able  to  accede  to  the  demands 
for  higher  wages  on  part  of  the  laborers,  with  the  exception  of  an  increase 
of  about  10  per  cent  which  was  granted  two  years  ago.  By  the  recent  change 
of  the  currency  in  the  Philippine  Islands  their  wages  have  again  foimd  an 
accidental  increase  of  about  10  per  cent  The  constantly  receding  trade  offered 
no  possibility  for  the  manufacturers  to  go  any  further  in  this  respect,  though 
they  fully  recognize  the  misery  in  which  the  laborers  were  placed  through 
the  enhanced  cost  of  living.  They  can  not  to-day  even  employ  lialf  of  the 
number  of  men  and  women  who  would  gladly  work  for  the  present  wages. 
And  this  is,  excepting  a  few  other  industrial  establishments,  as  a  match  and 
a  hat  factory,  the  only  industry  in  the  islands,  having  given  an  honorable  ex- 
istence to  a  great  number  of  people,  not  only  to  the  workman,  but  also  indi- 
rectly to  the  planters. 

The  number  of  work  people,  male  and  female,  employed  in  this  industry  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  may  to-day  amount  to  about  from  12,000  to  15,000,  while  in 
former  times  there  were  almost  double  this  number  in  the  same  capacity. 
Reckoning  the  whole  number  of  people,  workmen  and  planters,  in  Cagayan  and 
Isabela  only,  with  their  families,  all  of  whom  are  directly  affected  by  this 
deplorable  state  of  affairs,  we  may  take  300,000  to  400,000  as  an  approximate 
estimate. 

The  balance  sheets  of  the  different  companies  engaged  in  this  trade  In  Manila 
must  have  indicated  very  poor  results  during  the  last  years,  and  as  far  as  those 
concerns  are  considered  whose  shares  are  quoted  in  the  open  market  the  values 
of  the  latter  demonstrate  rather  strikingly  the  above-stated  condition  of  the  in- 
dustry. Quite  a  number  of  cigar  factories  have  been  closed  during  the  last 
years,  and  some  others  are  In  such  a  poor  state  that  they  are  not  supposed  to 
survive  many  months  to  come  under  the  prevailing  circumstances. 

•  •***** 

First  of  all,  from  the  geographical  configuration  of  the  Philippine  Islands  it  is 
easily  seen  that  there  exists  only  a  small  area  in  the  archipelago  in  a  distance 
of  more  than  20  to  30  miles  from  the  seacoast,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to  the 
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damaging  influence  of  the  saline  sea  breezes.  It  is  well  known  that  any  tobacco 
grown  near  the  sea  has  poor  combustibility,  and  is  therefore  wholly  unfit  for 
cigars.  For  this  reason  all  of  the  Philippine  Islands  except  Luzon  and  Min- 
danao can  not  grow  exportable  tobacco,  i.  e.,  tobacco  of  an  acceptable  quality. 
As  far  as  Mindanao  is  concerned,  this  island  possesses  several  large  valleys 
with  alluvial  soils  that  could  undoubtedly  be  made  to  produce  a  good  quality  of 
tobacco,  but  this  island  is  still  almost  entirely  unexplored.  Besides,  even  sup- 
posing that  one  could  find  laborers  to  go  there  to  deforest  the  land  and  cultivate 
tobacco  (the  presait  population,  the  Moros,  is  certainly  too  indolent  for  such  an 
undertaking),  there  would  have  to  elapse  a  period  of  twenty  to  thirty  years 
before  we  would  see  any  Mindanao  tobacco.  As  for  Luzon,  there  are  still  some 
small  regions  which  could  perhaps  be  used  to  advantage  for  tobacco  culture,  iu 
so  far  as  the  distance  from  the  sea  is  concerned,  but  the  larger  portion  of  this 
country  is  mountainous,  while  lowlands,  preferably  with  the  poodle  overflow, 
are  needed  to  produce  a  desirable  leaf. 

And  it  is  not  only  this ;  the  soil  must  be  specially  apt  for  this  agriculture  and 
the  rainfall  not  exceed  a  certain  limit,  etc.  While,  as  we  said,  the  Cagayan  Val- 
ley, or  more  particularly  the  Isabela  Province,  combines  all  the  favorable  con- 
ditions for  the  production  of  tobacco  of  good  quality,  there  is  no  district  in  all 
Luzon  which  could  be  compared  with  the  former  in  the  said  respect  In 
Isabela  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  may  be  still  extended,  but  to  a  very  small 
degree,  as  nearly  all  desirable  land  is  already  under  cultivation.  (Compare 
reports  of  the  Civil  (Commission  for  confirmation  of  this  statement) 

The  crops  of  the  last  four  years  in  the  Cagayan  and  Isabela  provinces  have 
been  notoriously  deficient  in  quality,  and  the  little  that  was  available  for  pro- 
ducing good  and  middle-class  cigars  has  now  been  partly  used  up  and  is  partly 
still  in  the  hands  of  some  manufacturers  in  Manila,  so  that  for  instance,  to-day 
there  are-  very  likely  not  more  than  20,0(X)  to  30,000  quintals  in  Manila  and  still 
in  provinces  which  may  be  worked  Into  good  cigars.  The  greater  part  of  tlie 
tobacco  of  the  last  crops  has  been  dark  and  of  thick  leaf,  and  could  only  be  used 
for  cigarettes  and  also  for  cigars  for  consumption  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
where  the  public  are  not  so  delicate  in  the  choice  of  their  smoking  supply,  as 
long  as  the  prices  thereof  are  within  the  reach  of  their  pockets. 

Then  there  is  the  great  labor  question,  the  much-discussed  point  in  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  life  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  obstacle  to  any 
great  enterprises  looked  for  in  vain  during  the  past  years.  The  importation  of 
Chinese  latmrers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  Is  prohibited  by  law,  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  securing  cooly  labor  from  outside 
We  depend  entirely,  exclusively,  on  Filipino  labor.  About  the  latter  much  has 
been  said  and  written  and,  as  alluded  to  above,  there  seems  to  exist  some  diver- 
gency of  opinions  regarding  the  true  value  of  this  labor. 

Experience  In  the  Philippine  Islands  has  proven  that  there  has  always  existed 
the  greatest  dlfllculty  in  securing  efladent  labor  for  all  kinds  of  commercial 
and  Industrial  establishments,  which  otherwise  would  to-day  exist  and  flourish. 

The  average  Filipino  likes  to  stay  at  his  home,  on  his  own  piece  of  land,  in 
his  native  village  and  province,  and  is  most  averse  to  changes.  He  will  not 
plant  tobacco  In  Cagayan  and  to-morrow  rice  In  Pangaslnan  or  sugar  in  Negroa 
The  majority  of  the  population  are  farmers,  and  the  welfare  of  the  country  lies 
essentially  in  its  agricultural  prosperity.  (About  95  per  cent  of  the  export  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  are  agricultural  producta)  The  best  proof  for  their 
conservative  character  is  that  to-day.  under  the  present  ruinous  conditions  for 
the  tobacco  culture  In  the  Islands,  the  natives  of  the  respective  districts  will 
not  leave  their  homes  and  try  some  other  part  of  the  archipelago ;  they  will  not 
even  cultivate  other  products  on  their  present  land,  except  the  little  com  or 
other  victuals  for  their  own  needs.  They  are  not  restless,  but  content  if  they 
are  left  alone  and  can  derive  the  means  for  the  necessities  of  life  from  the 
product  of  their  lal)or.  But  the  majority  will  not  overwork  themselves  and 
only  a  few  will  try  to  save  money,  either  for  th^nselves  or  for  their  children. 
Their  work  Is  by  no  means  comparable  with  the  assiduity  of  the  Chinese,  as 
some  people  In  the  United  States  still  believe.  The  average  Philippine  native 
is  also  physically  not  strong  enough  to  stand  prolonged  and  severe  field  work. 
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As  to  the  wages,  they  are  certainly  lower  than  those  paid  in  the  United  States, 
In  harmony  with  the  different  standards  of  life,  but  does  not  the  American 
farmer  or  workman  produce  the  same  amount  of  work  as  two  or  three  Filipinos? 
Besides,  the  American  laborer  works  in  the  temperate  zones,  where  the  efll- 
clency  of  labor  Is  naturally  greater  than  In  a  hot,  enervating  climate. 

As  far  as  the  Filipino  cigar  laborers  are  concerned  (there  is  not  one  Chinese 
cigar  maker  in  Manila  to  correct  a  false  statement  made  to  the  contrary)  their 
work  is  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  and  it  is  relatively  quite  a  large  number 
of  people  who  have  learned  this  particular  branch  of  work.  The  present  num- 
ber of  cigar  makers  in  Manila  (i.  e.,  people  who  actually  make  the  cigars,  not 
other  laborers  engaged  in  the  Industry),  may  be  8,000  to  10,000  men  and 
women,  of  whom,  say  about  one-lialf,  know  how  to  make  Cuban  style  cigars 
(spiral  wrappers).  The  others,  mostly  women,  produce  only  Philippine  style 
cigars  (straight  wrappers).  This  number  of  Cuban  style  cigar  makers  could 
perhaps  be  increased  to  7,000  or  8,000,  not  more,  because  there  are  no  more 
people  available  who  have  been  taught  this  profession,  and  it  Is  well  known  that 
it  requires  many  years  before  a  man  gains  sufficient  practice  to  make  a  well- 
rolled  cigar  of  the  Cuban  style. 

There  is  no  "cheap  labor"  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  taking  the  efficiency 
Into  consideration,  as  must  necessarily  be  done.  Moreover,  with  a  better  sale 
of  our  cigars  the  present  scale  of  wages  would  not  be  maintained,  but  would 
have  to  undergo  a  considerable  rise;  just  by  how  much  the  writer  would,  for 
obvious  reasons,  rather  abstain  from  guessing. 

*****  *  * 

Here  the  following  circumstance  deserves  special  mention.  Manila  hemp 
abaca  is  an  article  which  can  not  be  produced  anywhere  in  the  world  except  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  its  demand  Is  steadily  in<«reasing;  now.  If  such  a 
plan  as  proposed  by  Senator  Dietrich  were  practicable,  why  have  not  all  Fili- 
pinos already  gone  to  produce  hemp  only?  It  is  frequently  asserted  tliat  there 
are  still  vast  territories  In  the  provinces  of  Albay,  Camarlnes,  and  the  Southern 
Islands  where  the  abaca  plant  is  found  in  abundance,  but  allowed  to  rot  for 
want  of  labor.  Wages  of  several  dollars  a  day  are  paid  in  those  districts  to 
people  who  will  prepare  the  fiber  for  the  market,  and  still  labor  is  lacking. 
Why  Is  there  no  rope  factory  of  Importance  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  consider- 
ing that  the  raw  material  grows  there?  Because  there  is  no  such  thing  In 
the  islands  as  cheap  labor.  The  labor  to-day  available  there  Is,  generally  speak- 
ing, worth  no  more  than  it  Is  paid  for,  and  sometimes  considerably  less. 


Appendix  4. 
Rates  of  import  duty, 

1.  In  the  United  States,  under  the  Dlngley  tariff: 

(a)  On  tobacco — 
Stemmed — 

Wrapi)ers per  pound— $2. 50 

Fillers do .50 

Unstemmed — 

Wrappers__ do 1.85 

Fillers do .35 

(6)  On  cigars — 

Stemmed do 4.  50 

Unstemmed per  cent  ad  valorem..      25 

2.  In  the  Philippine  Islands : 

(o)  On  tobacco  (wrappers  and  fillers),  50  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency per  kilogram =about per  pound..     .22^ 

(6)  On    cigars,    $2    United    States    currency    per    kllogram=about 

per   pound .91 
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Appendix  5.  - 

EstimatcB  of  the  annual  production,  export,  and  domestic  consumption  of  PhUip- 

pine  tobacco. 

Production  (in  good  years)  :  QuinUla. 

Cagayau 120,000-150,000 

Isabela 110, 000-130, 000 

Union 80.000-  90.000 

IIocos  Norte  and  Abra 40.000-  50,000 

Barili 80,  OOO-IOO.  000 

Other   Visayas 70.000-  80.000 

Total «  500. 000-000, 000 

Used  as  follows: 

1.  Exports:  QuInUls. 

Leaf  tobacco  (all  kinds) »190.000 

Cigars  (all  Isabela  and  Cagayan,  including  Filipino  style 
cigars),  say  120.000.000  at  30  pounds,  including  stems 
and  waste,  per  1,000 . 36,000 

Cigarettes  (as  per  statistics  of  Bureau  of  Insular  Af- 
fairs), valued  at  $20,609,  at  say  $15  per  1.000  paelc- 
ages.  1,380.000  pacliages  of  90  pounds  per  1,000 1,240 

All  other  manufactured  tobacco  (as  per  same  statistics).        1*170 

Quintals. 

Total  exports 228,000 

2.  Local  consumption :    * 

Cigars  (all  Isabella  and  Cagayan).  say  50,000.000,  at  30 
pounds  per  1,000 15,000 

Cigarettes  (former  output,  i.  e.,  l)efore  enactment  of  the 
internal-revenue  law;  all  kinds  of  tobacco),  about 
332.000.000  lockages  at  90  pounds  per  1.000  packages—    299. 000 

Ix)cal  consumption,  total 314,  <XX) 


Total  used 542,000 

Appendix  11. 
Details  about  the  Philippine  tobacco  trade, 

2i  acre8=l  hectare. 

1  quintal =46  kilograms=101.41  pounds  English. 

1  mile=1.609  kilometers. 

There  are  about  50  to  60  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
between  large  and  small  establishments,  those  of  more  or  less  importance  being 
La  Insular.  Flor  de  la  Isabela.  CJerminal,  El  Oriente,  Paz  y  Buen  Viaje,  Al- 
hambra  La  Yebana.  Alejandrina.  Maria  Cristina,  Urania,  Union  La  Rosa,  Aguila 
Real,  Comercial.  etc. 

Philippine  tobacco  (good  quality  for  cigars)  costs  In  Manila  to-day,  say  10 
to  20  cents  (United  States  currency)  per  pound  for  filler  and  15  to  30  cents  per 
pound  for  wrapper. 

The  present  prices  of  Manila  cigars  are  the  following : 

Filipino-style  cigars  (straight  wrappers),  not  exportable  to  the  United  States, 
weighing  10  to  18  i)ounds  per  1.000,  prices  per  thousand,  $6  to  $12  (United 
States  currency). 

Cuban-style  cigars  (spiral  wrappers),  weighing  15  to  30  pounds  per  1,000, 
prices  per  thousand,  $12  to  $1^  (United  States  currency). 

A  middle-sized  cigar  weighs  about  18  pounds  per  thousand  and  costs  to-day 
about  $25  (United  States  currency)  per  thousand.    The  amount  of  leaf  used  fo^ 

o  50,000.000-60.000,000  pounds. 

*  19.000,000  pounds,  whereof  about  10,000  quintals  (1,000,000  pounds)  Is 
wrapper;  40,000  quintals  (4.000,000  pounds)  filler,  and  140,000  quintals 
(14,000,000  pounds)  ordhiary  leaf. 
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such  cigar  Is  irbout  30  pounds  per  1,000,  i.  e.,  unstemmed  leaf  and  including  the 
waste. 

The  cigar-maker*s  labor  is  to-day  paid  for  from  $2JK)  to  $12.50  (United  States 
currency)  per  1,000  Cuban-style  cigars;  the  labor  on  the  18-pound  cigar  is  $5.50 
to  $6  (United  States  currency)  per  1,000.  A  cigar-maker*s  foreman  receives  to- 
day about  $20  to  $30  (United  States  currency)  per  month.  A  native  overseer 
or  technical  manager  in  the  cigar  factories  in  Manila  receives  from  $75  to  $150 
(United  States  currency),  and  in  the  larger  establishments  some  employees  of 
this  category  earn  considerably  more.  The  wages  for  packers  and  similar 
workmen  are  about  $13  to  $15  (United  States  currency)  per  month  on  the  aver- 
age; the  ordinary  laborer,  if  paid  by  the  month,  receives  from  $10  to  $15  (Unit^ 
States  currency). 

All  these  wages  are  considerably  less  than  the  rates  which  should  be  paid  to 
them,  as  compared  with  former  wages  (about  20  per  cent  less),  taking  in  con- 
sideration the  enhanced  cost  of  life,  say  by  about  100  per  c^it  or  more. 

Cuban-style  cigars  are  fine  specimens  of  workmanship,  tlie  wrapper  being  ap- 
plied to  the  cigar  without  gum,  except  at  the  top  by  a  bit  of  gum,  the  spiral  of 
the  wrapper  making  (»ily  four  to  five  rounds. 

Filipino-style  cigars  are  ordinary  cigars,  the  wrapper  being  applied  to  the 
cigar  with  a  big  supply  of  gum,  in  a  straight  manner,  i.  e.,  not  spiral.  A  skilled 
workman  can  produce  in  a  day  100  to  125  Cuban-style  cigars,  whereby  he  may 
gain  about  $15  to  $19  gold  i)er  month  on  the  average. 


Appendix  14. 

The  (tovernubnt  of  the  Phiufpinb  Islands, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Manila,  P,  /.,  December  6,  1904, 

Sir  :  In  answering  your  request  for  information  as  to  the  probable  limits  of 
successful  tobacco  production  in  these  islands,  I  will  say  that  at  the  present 
time  the  only  good  tobacco  raised  in  the  islands  is  confined  to  one  river  valley— 
the  C^agayan,  in  northern  Luzon. 

From  the  weather  records  I  see  that  there  is  no  other  spot  in  the  islands 
having  the  same  amount  of  rainfall  and  other  climatic  conditions  so  suitable 
for  successful  tobacco  growing.  It  is  a  fact,  furthermore,  that  good  tobacco 
can  not  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  world  near  salt  water — probably  within  10 
miles  of  any  seacoast  or  salt-water  inlet.  In  fact,  the  different  experienced 
growers  and  members  of  the  trade  here  tell  me  that  the  distance  from  the 
seacoast  necessary  to  grow  good  combustible  tobacco  is  20  to  30  miles. 

If  this  be  the  case,  certainly  no  very  great  things  may  be  expected  in  the 
way  of  volume  of  produce  from  these  islands  under  any  conditions,  as  the 
tremendous  amount  of  seashore  surrounding  the  various  islands  of  the  archi- 
pelago would  render  the  area  of  successful  tobacco  growing  very  small  indeed. 

The  interior  of  every  island  is  mountainous,  and  the  rainfall  so  great  that 
the  successful  raising  and  curing  of  tobacco  would  be  absolutely  impossible  in 
all  of  these  regions. 

Most  of  the  level  lands  and  alluvial  lands  of  the  entire  archipelago  He  within 
10  to  15  miles  of  seashore,  and  in  these  districts  is  found  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation. My  own  opinion  is,  from  observing  the  slow  way  in  which  people 
here  change  their  methods  of  doing  business,  that  even  if  districts  other  than 
the  Cagayan  Valley — ^whlch  now  perhaps  grows  nearly  all  the  tobacco  It  Is 
capable  of  growing — should  be  found  suitable  for  raising  good  tobacco,  it  would 
be  fifty  years  before  the  industry  would  spread  considerably  to  any  other 
new  sections. 

For  instance,  the  Pampanga  Valley  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  rice,  sugar 
cane,  and  corn.  I  understand  that  it  has  been  so  since  the  recollection  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  people  in  this  valley,  as  elsewhere,  are  as  con- 
servative as  the  Chinese  about  changing  their  practices.  Regardless  of  the 
possible  profits  in  tobacco  or  other  new  crop,  I  do  not  believe  fifty  years  would 
safflce  to  bring  about  any  very  considerable  change  in  the  crops  they  are 
producing. 

Hoping  these  suggestions  may  be  of  some  service  to  you,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

W.  C.  Welborn,  Chief  of  Bureau, 

Mr.  A.  Determann,  ^-^  j 

Care  of  Baer,  Senior  d  Co,*8  Successors,  Manila.      jigitized  by  LjOOQ IC 
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[From  Senate  Docament  No.  277,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Philippines  of  the  Tnited  States  Senate,  p.  281-357.     Reprint  pub- 
lic hearings  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  August  9,  1005.] 

Manila,  August  9,  1905, 
STATEXEHT  OF  KB.  P.  KKAFTT,  OF  THE  FIBIC  OF  BAEK,  8EKI0R  A  CO. 
(1)  CultiTation  of  leaf  tobacco. 

I  hare  drawn  a  map  showing  the  actnal  regions  under  enltivation,  the  various 
colors  representing  the  different  grades  of  the  quality.  I  also  marked  those 
regions  which  some  time  ago  were  under  cultivation  and  which  now  are  deserted 
on  account  of  want  of  demand.  A  single  glance  at  the  map  will  give  ample 
explanation  that  the  fear  in  this  direction  has  no  reason  to  exist.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact,  which  can  not  be  refuted,  that  all  tobacco  grown  on  the  sea- 
shore or  in  the  vicinity  of  it  is  of  bad  burning,  be  it  grown  here  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  Sumatra,  or  in  Java.  I  marked  the  bad  quality,  which  is  of  no 
use,  in  blue.  This  is  tobacco  which  bums  black  ashes  only,  and  which  is  very 
inferior  in  quality. 

The  map  which  I  have  prepared  is  over  there  [pointing  to  a  map  which  liad 
been  placed  upon  the  rostrum]. 

(The  map  submitted  by  Mr.  Kratft  was  one  with  the  tobacco-growing  sections 
shown  In  different  colors  to  indicate  where  those  sections  werejocated  and  the 
quality  of  the  leaf  grown  in  each  region.  The  different  sections  were  colored 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule: 

Red:  Section  growing  tobacco  of  good  quality. 

Yellow:  Tobacco  of  satisfactory  quality,  a  small  proportion  being  fit  for 
cigars. 

Green:  Tobacco  of  inferior  quality  and  doubtful  burning;  not  fit  for  cigars. 

Blue:  Tobacco  of  bad  quality,  bad  burning;  not  fit  for  cigar& 

Blue,  inclosed  by  a  circle :  Tobacco  of  bad  quality ;  very  inferior ;  cultivation 
discontinued  last  year. 

The  regions  colored  in  accordance  with  the  above  schedule  are  as  follows: 

Red:  A  strip  along  the  Cagayan  River  in  Isabela  Province  down  to  a  little 
north  of  the  Cagayan  boundary. 

Yellow :  Along  Cagayan  River,  from  a  little  north  of  the  Cagayan  boundary 
line  down  to  Amulung  and  along  the  Chico  River  to  a  little  below  Santo  NiOo — 
all  in  Cagayan  Province. 

Green :  Along  the  Cagayan  River,  from  Amulung  to  a  little  below  Nasiping, 
Cagayan  Province ;  also  small  sections  in  the  interior  of  the  Provinces  of  Ilocos 
Norte,  La  Union,  Pangasinau,  Nueva  Ecija,  and  Cebu. 

Blue:  Small  sections  in  the  provinces  of  Abra,  Ilocos  Sur,  and  La  Union 
along  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  west  coast  of  Cebu. 

Blue  inclosed  in  a  circle:  Small  sections  in  Batangas,  Capiz,  and  Rom- 
blon.) 

.  Representative  Cooper.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  permit  me  to  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  point  out  on  the  map  and  explain  these  different  sections  devoted 
to  tobacco  growing? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Yes,  sir ;  here  is  the  map  of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  showing  where 
lands  are  used  for  tobacco  culture,  the  quality  of  the  leaf  being  indicated  by 
the  coloring.  You  will  notice  that  the  only  section  where  a  good  quality  of  leaf 
tobacco  is  grown  is  in  Cagayan  Valley,  in  this  section  here  [pointing  to  the 
section  colored  in  red].  Everywhere  else  the  tobacco  is  of  more  or  less  infe- 
rior quality,  while  in  Batangas  it  is  so  poor  that  the  cultivation  was  aban- 
doned last  year. 

Representative  Cooper.  About  how  many  acres  devoted  to  this  inferior  qual- 
ity of  tobacco  is  represented  in  Batangas,  which  you  say  was  abandoned  last 
year? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  A  very  few  acres;  in  former  times  they  produced  from  5,000  to 
8,000  quintals. 

Senator  Long.  Is  the  land  shown  on  that  map  as  colored  the  only  land  upon 
which  tobacco  is  grown? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  no  other  lands,  except  those  I  have  marked. 
This  shows  that  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  islands  is  very  small,  as 
you  will  see. 
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Mr.  Kbafft  again  reads  froQi  his  paper,  as  follows:  ^ 

The  area  marked  in  green  shows  a  somewhat  better  quality,  but  still  remains 
unfit  for  mailing  cigars,  and  only  those  regions  which  are  marlced  in  red  and 
yellow  represent  a  quality  fit  for  cigar  leaf. 

Looking  over  the  map,  there  is  only  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  paiticularly  the 
yailey  of  the  Cagayan  River,  which  produces  this  tobacco.  All  other  islands 
show  a  poor  opportunity  to  raise  good  tobacco.  As  far  as  Mindanao  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  not  able  to  give  reliable  information.  I  can  only  say  tliat  in 
former  years  tobacco  was  brought  to  Manila  from  there  of  an  inferior  quality. 
It  therefore  results  that  only  the  Cagayan  Valley  comes  into  the  question.  As 
the  production  there  only  averages  20,000,000  pounds  a  year,  it  must  be  said 
that  in  comparison  to  the  cigar  leaf  produced  in  the  United  States,  which 
amounted  in  1904  to  the  respectable  number  of  140,000,000  pounds,  it  can  not 
influence  the  price  in  the  United  States.  There  is  still  another  fact  which 
gives  force  to  my  foregoing  assertion.  The  tobacco  grown  in  the  Cagayan 
Valley  is  sometimes  of  very  different  quality,  according  to  the  relations  of  dry 
and  humid  weather  which  exist  during  the  growing.  If  the  weather  remains 
too  dry  during  the  months  from  December  to  April,  without  rainfall,  the  tobacco 
leaf  turns  out  narrow,  small,  thick,  and  charged  with  gum  and  nicotine.  Such 
tobacco  is  only  fit  for  cutting  purposes  for  our  home  cigarettes  and  for  chew- 
ing tobacco,  and  can  only  be  used  for  cigar  making  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years.  It  is,  moreover,  a  fact  that  out  of  four  crops  only  one  is  suitable  for 
cigar  leaf,  and  another  fact  is  that  too  heavy  rains  produce  a  leaf  which  is 
neither  good  for  cigars  nor  for  cigarettes,  as  it  is  completely  washed  out  and 
exceedingly  liable  to  get  worm-eaten  and  moldy.  Moreover,  it  must  be  men- 
tioned tliat  tobacco  can  only  be  grown  during  the  months  of  December  to  April 
on  account  of  the  succeeding  inundations  of  the  Cagayan  River  during  the  rainy 
season  which  cover  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  leaving  a  rich  deposit 
of  vegetable  manure.  It  can  be  proved  that  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  upper 
fields,  which  are  never  subject  to  inundations,  shows  a  poor  quality.  There 
are  still  other  arguments  to  show  that  the  cultivation  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the 
Cagayan  Valley  has  to  meet  with  the  consequences  of  typhoons  and  inunda- 
tions setting  in  before  the  crop  is  harvested.  It  must  also  be  stated  ttiat  the 
greater  portion  of  the  land  fit  for  cultivation  Is  already  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  would  like,  I  will  show  you  some  of  the 
different  classes  of  leaf  tobacco  grown  in  these  islands ;  I  have  brought  samples 
of  the  different  qualities.    This  [holding  up  a  bundle]  is  a  poor  quality. 

Representative  Cooper.  How  much  a  pound  does  tliat  class  of  tobacco  bring? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  About  9  centavos. 

Senator  Long.  To  what  countries  is  it  exported? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  It  is  not  exported ;  it  is  consumed  in  Manila.  This  grade  is  too 
poor  for  export  to  Europe  or  elsewhere;  it  is  all  consumed  locally. 

Senator  Long.  VHiat  do  you  use  it  for? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  We  mix  it  with  other  grades  of  better  quality  and  make  cigar- 
ettes out  of  it. 

(The  speaker  here  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  visitors  a  number  of 
different  grades  of  tobacco  leaf,  which  were  inspected  by  a  number  of  the 
party.) 

Mr.  Kbafft.  This  piece  here  [exhibiting  a  bundle]  comes  from  the  province 
of  La  Union,  it  is  a  poor  quality ;  if  you  wish  to  see  how  it  bums,>I  will  light  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Light  a  piece  of  it  and  let  us  see. 

(The  speaker  ignites  a  leaf.) 

Mr.  Kbafft.  You  will  notice  a  very  disagreeable  odor. 

The  Chaibman.  It  smells  something  like  a  Wheeling  stogie. 

Representative  Coopeb.  What  do  you  use  that  kind  of  tobacco  for? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  On  account  of  its  having  a  poor  leaf  we  send  it  to  the  coun- 
tries having  tobacco  monopolies  in  Europe,  such  as  Austria. 

Representative  Coopeb.  What  does  it  sell  for? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  About  WO  or  F8  per  quintal. 

Representative  Payne.  Have  you  any  specimens  of  the  best  leaf*  produced  in 
the  islands? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  some  here  [exhibiting  a  bundle].  This  is  Isa- 
bela  leaf;  It  is  the  best  we  grow. 

Representative  Payne.  What  does  this  cost  a  pound  to  produce? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  We  are  selling  it  for  fW  to  9^0  per  quintal. 

Representative  Payne.  What  percentage  of  the  crop  is  suitable  for  wrappers? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Only  a  small  percentage;  sometimes  when  the  crop  is  very 
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"  fat "  tliere  is  no  wrapper  at  alL  I  think  perhaps  5  per  cent  turns  oat  in  such 
a  way  that  we  can  use  it  for  wrapper*— yes,  5  per  c«it  Tliat  would  be  a  very 
satisfactory  result 

Representative  Payne.  Is  there  any  part  of  it  suitable  for  binders? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Yes,  sir;  for  binders  and  fillers. 

Representative  Patnb.  You  say  only  about  5  per  cent  is  suitable  for  wrap- 
pers.   Where  do  the  binders  or  fillers  go  for  consumption? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Here  in  the  islands;  the  greater  portion  is  sold  tiere. 

Repres^itative  Payne.  Some  part  of  it  goes  abroad? 

Mr.  Krafft.  In  former  times,  yes ;  but  not  now.  Now  they  do  not  want  any 
of  our  tobacco  except  of  the  cheapest  grades. 

Representative  Payne.  To  what  countries  was  it  exported  before? 

Mr.  Krafft.  We  sent  some  to  Holland,  to  Belgium,  and  other  countries.  If 
you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  continue  reading  my  statement 

Mr.  KraflK  then  read  from  his  paper  as  follows: 

(S)  Prodnotioii  ad  Infinitum  of  Manila  dinars. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  facts  shown '  before,  the  manufacturers'  supply  of 
suitable  leaf  is  limited.  Therefore,  the  principal  element  being  relatively  scarce, 
the  extension  of  cigar  making  is  also  limited.  Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  cigar  making  can  not  be  learned  from  one  day  to  the  other.  The 
cigar  makers  of  Manila  enter  the  factory  as  apprentice  boys  and  are  gradually 
taught  the  profession,  beginning  with  stripping  the  leaf.  It  requires  many 
years  of  daily  occupation  to  have  the  fingers  drilled  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  able 
to  make  a  perfect  cigar.  In  the  recent  Philippine  census  the  number  of  cigar 
makers  in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  given  as  about  5,000.  One  cigar  maker  can 
turn  out  about  30,000  cigars  yearly,  taking  as  an  average  000  per  week,  and 
taking  the  5,000  men  as  now  existing  there  would  result  about  150,000,000 
cigars  a  year  if  all  would  or  could  make  better-class  cigars. 

In  order  to  do  away  with  misunderstandings  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
there  exists  a  divergence  of  opinion  with  experts  in  the  United  States  and 
here  In  the  Philippine  Islands  about  the  quality  of  cigar  leaf,  especially  as  far 
as  wrapper  is  concerned.  What  is  styled  as  wrapper  in  the  United  States  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  what  we  used  to  call  it  here.  Our  cigar  Industry 
has  not  a  necessary  quantity  of  suitable  leaf  at  its  disposal  on  account  of  the 
thickness  and  bad  color  of  the  raw  material,  and  often  is  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  leaf  which  in  the  United  States  would  only  be  employed  as  bunches 
or  fillers.  The  wrapper  leaf  which  is  exported  hardly  merits  this  denomina- 
tion. Exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium,  which  countries  in  former  years,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Sumatra  tobacco,  almost  exclusively  used  Manila  tobacco 
for  this  purpose,  have  now  come  to  a  standstill,  and  there  is  now  only  wrapper 
leaf  exported  to  Spain  and  other  countries  having  tobacco  monopolies.  More- 
over, I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
all  over  the  world,  the  consumer  has  a  marked  tendency  to  smoke  light-colored 
cigars,  and  it  is  a  ftict  that  light-«olored  wrappers  are  extremely  scarce  here 
in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  forms  another  proof  that  the  fears  entertained 
that  Manila  cigars  with  their  dark  color  would  probably  constitute  a  serious 
menace  to  the  home  Industry  are  groundless.  Sumatra  tobacco  is  imported  in 
large  quantities  into  the  United  States,  which  in  1901,  as  per  Bulletin  No.  28 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  amounted  to  6,250,000  pounds, 
valuing  $5,600,000,  and  being  05  per  cent  of  all  the  wrapper  tobacco  Imported 
Into  that  country,  the  average  price  of  1  pound  being  about  90  cents.  As  $1.85 
per  pound  duty  is  paid  and  it  requires  1  to  2  pounds  of  good  wrapper  to  cover 
1,000  cigars  of  average  size,  the  outlay  of  a  cigar  manufacturer  for  this  item  is 
$3.70  for  duty  and  for  raw  material  $5.50. 

For  covering  1,000  cigars  with  Philippine  wrappers  a  cigar  maker  would 
probably  require  8.10  pounds  at  least  Taking  8  pounds,  and  considering  the 
reduction  of  25  per  cent  on  duty,  he  would  pay  ^1.10  for  duty  and  fbr  raw 
material  $3.20,  making  a  total  of  $14.30. 

In  case  of  a  reduction  of  75  per  cent  we  would  still  pay  $3.70  for  duty  and 
$3.20  for  raw  material— altogether,  $6.90 — so  that  the  American  manufacturer 
would  prefer  to  buy  Sumatra  leaf,  not  only  for  reason  of  calculation,  but  on 
the  basis  of  having  a  light  wrapper  of  uniform  color,  while  employing  Philip- 
pine leaf  he  is  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

The  Chairman.  With  reference  to  the  number  of  cigars  made  by  a  man  in 
a  week — ^wliat  wages  do  you  pay? 
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Mr.  Kbafft.  We  pay  wages  according  to  the  size  of  the  cigar  made  and  the 
nnmber  a  man  can  make ;  it  depends  upon  the  cigar  maimer's  ability. 

The  Chairman.  You  pay  the  cigar  makers  by  the  piece,  then.  How  much 
do  tliey  earn? 

Mr.  Keafft.  Yes,  sir ;  we  pay  them  by  the  piece.  A  man  will  earn  W  or  WO 
a  week  or  more;  it  all  depends  upon  his  ability. 

Representative  Cuens.  That  is  |4  or  $5,  gold,  a  week? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Yes,  sir. 

Representative  Hill.  If  you  can  buy  Sumatra  wrappers  at  $5J50  and  Philip- 
pine wrappers  cost  you  so  much,  how  is  it  that  you  don't  use  Sumatra  wrap- 
pers? According  to  your  data  you  figure  that  Philippine  wrappers  cost  $6.90 
and  Sumatra  wrappers  $5.50.  Why  don't  you  save"  $1.40  and  use  Sumatra 
wrappers? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Well,  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  We  have  tried  to  use  Sumatra 
wrappers,  but  have  not  made  a  success  of  it  The  Sumatra  leaf  is  a  much 
more  delicate  leaf  than  the  Philippine  tobacco,  and  our  cigar  makers  are  accus- 
tomed to  using  a  strong  leaf;  and  in  handling  the  Sumatra  wrapper,  unless  a 
man  is  very  careful  he  destroys  about  50  per  cent  of  it  or  renders  it  unfit  for  use 
as  a  wrapper.  One  pound  of  Sumatra  wrapper  ought  to  cover  1,000  cigars,  but 
I  have  made  trials  of  it  here  and  have  had  men  ask  me  for  6  pounds  to  cover 
that  amount,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  spoiled  so  much  of  the  leaf. 

Representative  Hill.  How  much  Philippine  wrapper  do  you  use  for  1,000 
cigars? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  It  depends  upon  the  quality ;  the  tobacco  that  we  use  for  wrapper 
has  so  many  rents  and  holes  in  it  that  sometimes  it  will  take  8  or  10  pounds  of 
it  to  cover  1,000  cigars. 

Representative  Hill;  Take  the  ordinary  Isabela  leaf? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Perhaps  4  pounds  would  be  enough  to  cover  1,000  of  the  small- 
size  cigars;  sometimes  at  least  6  or  7  pounds  are  used.  In  this  connection  I 
would  invite  you  to  hear  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Guide,  who  represents  the  Ger- 
minal Tobacco  Company  and  is  a  manufacturer ;  he  can  give  you  more  accurate 
Information  upon  these  points.  However,  I  wish  to  say  something  more  in 
connection  with  what  I  have  read ;  there  are  some  few  additional  points  which 
should  be  mentioned.  The  methods  used  in  growing  tobacco  upon  the  planta- 
tions owned  by  some  farmers  are  very  antiquated  and  exceedingly  unbusiness- 
like; nevertheless  they  can  not  be  improved  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
native  sticks  to  his  old  methods  and  absolutely  refuses  to  make  use  of  better 
ones.  Instead  of  having  the  work  systematically  done  by  performing  wholesale 
the  several  processes  of  plowing,  drying,  and  fermenting,  and  thus  realizing  not 
only  a  greater  economy  and  larger  output  but  also  a  better  quality  by  the  easier 
supervision  thus  possible — instead  of  this  each  family  has  its  owii  piece  of  land, 
its  own  drying  and  fermenting  sheds,  and  does  its  work  from  beginning  to  end 
in  its  own  fashion,  rendering  the  supervision  of  the  expert  employee  a  very 
difficult  if  not  an  Impossible  task.  What  can  not  be  done  in  the  estates  is  still 
more  Impossible  with  the  Independent  native,  who,  left  to  himself,  is  Incredibly 
careless  and  is  producing  a  quality  of  leaf  which  is  getting  worse  and  worse 
from  year  to  year  and  therefore  less  salable  in  the  open  market  of  the'  world. 
The  per  cent  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  estates  is  about  15  per  cent  of  the  whole 
output  in  the  Cagayan  Valley.  This  kind  of  wrapper  [exhibiting  a  bundle  of 
tobaccol  would  never  have  been  produced  under  Spanish  times.  It  would  not 
have  been  permitted  it  is  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  planter — to  carelessness 
in  the  fields. 

Representative  Hill.  Do  they  use  fertilizers? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  No,  sir;  the  fields  are  not  fertilized.  Another  point  of  impor- 
tance is  the  transportation  from  the  place  of  production  to  Aparri,  the  seaport 
of  the  Cagayan  Valley.  During  the  dry  season  the  Cagayan  River  upon  which 
the  tobacco  is  transported  to  market,  often  gets  so  low  as  to  paralyze  naviga- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  during  the  rainy  season  the  current  becomes  so 
swift  as  to  make  navigation  extremely  dangerous  on  account  of  the  many  hidden 
tree  stumps  in  the  river.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  impossible  to  cover  this  risk  by 
Insurance.  The  freight  charged  is  very  high,  so  that  we  pay  for  transporting 
tobacco  from  Echague  to  Aparri  ^4.50  per  bale  of  21  quintals,  or,  say,  M8  per 
ton,  while  the  rate  from  here  to  New  York  direct,  per  steamer,  is  about  $6  gold 
In  larger  lots ;  in  other  words,  it  costs  us  more  to  bring  freight  from  the  tobacco 
fields  in  Isabela  to  Manila  than  it  does  to  send  freight  from  Manila  to  New 
Ifork.  However,  the  freight  rates  from  Aparri  to  Manila  have  decreased  some- 
what during  the  last  year,  having  gone  down  from  50  to  75  centavos  per  bale, 
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or  F3  per  measuremait  ton.    The  transportation  on  the  riTer  inland,  howerer, 
is  Tery  costly. 

RepresentatlTe  Patke.  The  railroads  will  remedy  that 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Perhaps  after  some  years,  but  it  will  be  a  number  of  years  be- 
fore we  have  railroads.  Another  thing  which  is  a  great  obstacle  is  the  insects 
which  get  into  the  tobacco.  In  the  first  place  there  is  a  small  worm  which  at- 
tacks the  leaf,  and,  unless  great  care  is  taken  to  carefully  brush  off  the  leaves 
every  morning,  instead  of  an  entire  leaf  we  get  one  that  is  full  of  holes.  Due 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  natives  in  not  properly  caring  for  the  tobacco,  a  great 
deal  of  the  product  Is  thus  affected.  In  fact,  I  think  that  out  of  200,000  quintels 
In  the  Cagayan  Valley  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  more  than  10,000  or  15,000 
quintals  of  entire  leaves. 

Representative  Payne.  I  didn*t  hear  all  of  your  statement.  Did  yon  give  the 
prices  you  make  at  the  factories  for  manufacturing  the  different  kinds  of  cigars? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  I  can  give  those  prices,  but  there  is  a  technical  man  here  who 
will  be  better  qualified  to  do  so. 

Representative  Payne.  Well,  if  there  is  somebody  else  who  will  give  the  nec- 
essary* information,  that  will  answer  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Kbafft.  There  is  another  worm  which  develops  while  the  tobacco  is  in 
the  drying  shed  and  another  kind  while  the  tobacco  is  fermented;  during  tbe 
fermentation  and  while  the  tobacco  is  packed  there  Is  quite  a  different  insect 
which  attacks  it — ^a  kind  of  weevil,  which  develops  inside  the  leaf.  Tlie  extent 
of  this  weevil  pest  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  crop ;  some  crops  are  almost 
free  from  it,  while  other  crops  are  always  attacked  by  it,  especially  the  crops 
which  are  washed  out  and  are  of  poor  color  and  weak;  therefore,  unless  the 
greatest  care  is  used,  such  grades  of  tobacco  will  arrive  at  the  factories  in 
Manila  full  of  worms  and  insects.  The  new  crop,  of  which  this  is  a  sample  [ex- 
hibiting a  bundle  of  tobacco  1,  is  one  of  these  washed-out  crops  and  is  very  poor 
tobacco.    The  1900  crop  was  a  very  good  crop ;  it  was  not  worm-eaten. 

Representative  Otjen.  Suppose  the  tobacco  is  all  right  and  you  manufacture 
it  into  cigars;  is  there  an  Insect  that  afterwards  gets  into  the  cigars  unless 
you  wrap  them  In  tin  foil? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  No,  sir ;  the  Insect  is  in  the  leaf  Itself ;  it  does  not  come  from  the 
outside;  it  develops  Inside  the  leaf.  Here  is  the  new  crop  of  1905  [exhibiting 
a  bundle] ;  this  Is  another  specimen  of  a  '*  fat "  crop.  Here  Is  a  efample  of  a 
washed-out  crop  [exhibiting  another  bundle].  We  had  In  the  beginning  on  that 
crop  very  dry  weather,  and  then  when  the  crop  was  at>out  to  be  harvested 
heavy  rains  fell  and  washed  It  out;  this  tobacco  will  prove  very  bad;  It  will 
be  useless  either  for  cigars  or  cigarettes.  This  other  will  be  ready  for  cigarettes 
In  two  years  and  for  cigars  in  eight  years. 

Representative  Otjen.  Regarding  this  Insect  you  referred  to,  do  you  know 
whether  tobacco  raised  In  Kentucky,  In  the  United  States,  is  subject  to  the 
same  kind  of  Insect  or  not? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  I  have  heard  of  It,  but  I  do  not  know  the  facts;  I  don't  know 
whether  they  have  the  same  thing  there  or  not ;  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
know. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  any  gentleman  desire  to  ask  any  further  questions? 

Representative  Hill.  What  is  the  percentage  of  wrapper  in  Isabela  tobacco, 
taking  it  as  a  whole — I  mean  good  wrappers? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  1  would  not  say  that  there  are  over  perhaps  1  per  cent  good 
wrapr)er8. 

Representative  Hill.  What  is  that— 1  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  that  can  be  called  good  wrapper;  this  that 
I  have  here  Is  not  good  wrapper. 

Representative  Hill.  How  can  you  afford  to  pay  40  cents  a  pound  for  tobacco 
that  has  no  good  wrappers  in  it? 

Mr.  Kbafft.  We  are  making  cigars  out  of  it.  However,  compared  with  the 
Sumatra  cigars  or  cigars  made  in  the  States,  this  product  makes  a  very  poor 
showing;  the  lack  of  wrapi>er8  is  a  great  trouble  with  us,  and  the  Sumatra 
leaf  is  not  used  here,  as  I  have  already  stated.  The  operators  here  can  not 
handle  It.  Then,  too,  during  the  dry  season  It  can  not  be  used  for  the  reason 
that  It  dries  out  and  is  very  fragile;  it  is  very  expensive  to  endeavor  to  work 
it  here.  Another  reason  is  that  if  you  use  the  Sumatra  wrapper  in  making 
cigars  here,  and  the  cigars  are  packed  in  a  box  during  the  dry  climate  we  have 
in  the  dry  season  here,  the  wrapper  gets  torn  or  cracked  open. 

Representative  Cooper.  Can  you  tell  about  how  many  cigars  are  used  In  the 
islands  in  a  year? 
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Mr.  Kbafft.  I  think  it  is  about  50,000,000. 

Representative  Cooper.  Your  maximum  output  would  be  about  150,000,000; 
that  would  leave  100,000,000  for  export  To  what  countries  do  you  export 
cigars? 

Mr.  Krafft.  Our  exports  have  greatly  decreased,  but  we  are  still  exporting  to 
the  East — to  China,  Japan,  India,  the  Netherlands,  and  to  Australia — ^but  these 
exports  have  decreased  greatly  on  account  of  the  competition  we  have  received 
from  the  German  manufacturers.  The  Crerman  manufacturers  use  Sumatra 
leaf,  with  German  tobacco  for  a  filler,  which  is  neither  bad  nor  good.  He 
wraps  up  a  very  nice-looking  cigar  and  sells  it  much  cheaper  than  we  can. 
The  people  in  China  want  light-colored  wrappers;  this  is  true  elsewhere  also. 
These  German  manufacturers  give  them  a  light-colored  wrapper;  furthermore, 
it  must  be  considered  that  the  German  manufacturers  have  no  duty  to  pay. 
They  import  their  Sumatra  wrapper  in  bond  and  then  ship  their  goods  out  when 
manufactured;  they  pay  no  duty  upon  this  cigar  leaf;  that  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage which  we  can  not  have  here. 

Representative  Payne.  What  do  these  cigars  sell  for? 

Mr.  Krafft.  They  put  this  German  cigar  on  the  market  there  at  28  shillings 
per  1,000  for  the  Londres  cigar,  while  we  have  to  charge  44  to  50  shillings,  and 
on  top  of  that  can  not  furnish  them  with  light  enough  wrappers;  they  want  a 
light-colored  wrapper,  so  you  see  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

Representative  Hill.  What  is  the  Londres  cigar  wrapped  with? 

Mr.  Krafft.  With  Isabela  and  Cagayan  leaf. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  the  next  gentleman. 

Sefior  Justo  Guido  then  presented  a  paper  which  was  read  by  the  interpreter, 
as  follows: 


STATEMEirr  PRESENTED  BY  JTTSTO  GTUDO,  REPRESENTING  THE  GER- 
XINAL  CIGAR  AND  CIGARETTE  FACTORY. 

To  the  honorable  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Representatives  of  the  American 
people,  the  Governor-General,  and  the  members  of  the  Philippine  Commission : 
The  principal  districts  producing  good  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  are  Isabela 
and  Cagayan,  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  Of  the  tobacco  from  these  districts  of  the 
crop  of  1900,  which  was  of  the  best  quality,  one  of  the  lots  purchased  by  the 
Germinal  factory  consisted  of  7,032.75  quintals  (806,000  pounds  avoirdupois,  in 
round  numbers)  of  different  classes,  from  first  to  fifth,  costing  W79,938.56.  It 
was  necessary  properly  to  work  up  this  article,  on  account  of  its  good  quality, 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  only  used  in  July,  1905.  From  the  date  of  the  pur- 
chase to  the  date  of  manufacture  the  purchase  value  increased  at  this  rate: 
Seven  per  cent  interest  for  four  years  and  nine  months  it  was  kept  in  the  ware 
house  at  the  rate  of  ^OJ30  per  quintal  per  year  and  fire  insurance  at  the  rate  of 
1  per  cent  per  year.  We  must  take  into  account  that  these  7,932.75  quintals  of 
tobacco,  after  reassessment  and  classification,  gave  the  following  results:  For 
wrappers,  584  quintals  and  94  pounds  (59,394  English  pounds)  ;  for  fillers, 
3,453.83  quintals  (350,727  English  pounds),  for  cut  tobacco  (plcadura),  2,821.29 
quintals  (286,489  English  pounds)  ;  sweepings  or  waste  having  no  application 
In  any  of  the  branches  of  the  manufactures  of  the  factory;  185.03  quintals 
(18.801  B3nglish  pounds)  of  sweepings  or  waste  resulting  from  the  operations 
required  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco;  48.85  quintals  (4,923  English  pounds) 
of  dust  having  no  application  whatsoever;  338  quintals  of  shrinkage  or  loss  In 
weight  noted  when  the  tobacco  was  reweighed  prior  to  its  manufacture.  As  Is 
logical,  the  decline  in  the  value  of  tobacco,  both  for  fillers  and  plcadura,  and  the 
total  loss  resulting  from  waste  and  sweepings  as  well  as  from  dust  and  shrlnk- 
nge,  affects  the  total  suitable  for  wrappers  and  Increases  their  price. 

Moreover,  the  584.94  quintals  selected  for  wrapi)ers  are  subjected  to  a  further 
selection  for  the  brands  of  cigars  known  as  Perfectos,  Ix)ndros,  and  other  com- 
mon brands  classified  as  first,  second,  and  third  classes.  Of  the  amount  men- 
tioned of  wrapper  tobacco  the  results  of  classification  gave  10  per  cent  for  wrap- 
pers of  first-class  brands,  20  per  cent  for  wrapi)ers  for  brands  of  the  second 
class,  and  70  i>er  cent  for  wrappers  of  brands  of  the  third  class.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  regard  to  the  leaf  used  for  fillers,  which  has  also  to  be 
classified  In  three  distinct  groups  or  classes,  according  to  quality,  in  order  to 
apply  them  to  the  different  brands,  the  selection  resulting  In  that  15  per  cent 
-were  suitable  for  the  first  class,  25  \)er  cent  for  the  second,  and  60  for  the  third ; 
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consequently  the  value  of  tobacco  for  wrappers  for  Perfectos  increases  to 
9^82J50  a  quintal  (100  Bnglish  pounds),  n21.70  for  brands  of  the  second  class, 
and  ?^.S4  for  ordinary  brands;  and  for  fillers  of  the  three  classes  mentioned 
the  resulting  values  are  W0.87  for  the  first  class,  M3.91  for  the  second,  and 
^26.95  for  the  third. 

Finally,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  for  each  100  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco 
that  can  be  used  for  cigar  wrappers  for  Perfectos  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  re- 
duction of  25  per  cent  for  stems  and  10  per  c«it  for  waste  in  manufacture;  so 
that  the  100  pounds  are  reduced  to  65,  which  is  the  net  weight  of  the  leaf  that 
can  be  used.  In  the  same  manner,  though  in  ditfer^it  proportion,  the  same 
allowances  must  be  made  for  leaf  for  fillers,  25  per  cent  having  to  be  deducted 
for  stems  and  waste. 

To  give  a  concrete  example,  I  will  take  as  a  basis  1,000  Perfectos  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  enter  20  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  for  fillers  and  7.09  pounds  for 
wrappers,  including  allowance  for  stems  and  waste,  for  although  it  is  true  that 
the  waste  resulting  from  manufacture  from  the  leaf  used  for  wrapp^v  as  w^l 
as  fillers  is  partly  utilized  for  plcadura  (cut  tobacco),  its  value  is  insignificant 
and  scarcely  affects  the  price  of  wrappers  and  fillers.  If  we  add  to  the  value  of 
the  tobacco  that  of  other  necessary  materials,  such  as  boxes,  paper,  rings,  tin 
foil  for  wrapping,  paper  for  interior  lining  of  boxes,  interior  and  exterior  labels, 
and  general  expenses  of  manufacture,  the  value  per  1,000  cigars  amounts  to 
^58.92,  as  appears  in  the  appended  table. 

These  1,000  Perfectos,  contained  in  40  boxes  of  25  cigars  each,  are  sold  by  the 
factory  at  POO. 

Now,  then,  if  to  the  cost  price  we  add  the  amount  for  duties  nnder  the  Dingey 
tariff,  freight  and  other  minor  expenses  of  packing,  cartage  to  ship,  unloading 
and  hauling  to  warehouse,  etc.,  the  value  of  these  cigars  will  perhaps  be  greats 
than  similar  Cuban  brands,  and  in  this  case,  on  account  of  their  Inferior  qui&lity, 
they  would  not  find  favor  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Table  No.  1. — Leaf  tobacco  of  the  crop  of  1900, 

REASSESSED  FOR  CLASSIFICATION  AND  PREPARATION. 


ClaaslAcation. 


Isatiela. 


QvintaU. 

Wrappers - 400.38 

Ffllers. _.  2,800.81 

Picadura 1,820.27 

Waste 800.76 

Sweepings. 102.46 

Dust 28.08 

Shrinkage- _ 228.00 

Total  and  average 5,180.21 


Oagajan. 


QvintaU. 
184.61 
1,168.62 
1,001.02 
200.05 
82.57 
20.77 
110.00 


2,752.54 


Total. 


Quintais. 

684.94 
8,468.88 
2,821.29 

500.81 

185.08 
48.8S 

338.00 


I  Average 
I    price. 


^60.86 
29.82 
14.00 
6.00 
S.OO 


7,082.76 


22.68 


Value. 


W5,a07.a 

101.288.M 
S8.48B.0i 

s.oM.as 

a65.€» 


179.998.66 


INCREASE  OF  VALUE  FROM  NOVEMBER.  1900.  TO  JULY,  1906. 

ClasBlflcatlon. 

Interest. 

7  per  cent 

per  year 

for  43 

years. 

Insurance, 

1  percent 

per  year 

for  5  years. 

Storage, 

^.30  per 

quintal  per 

year  for  4] 

years. 

Tbtal 

value  in 

July, 

1905. 

^49.825.60 

144,802.00 

68,826.70 

3.004.86 

666.00 

Price  p«r 
qiiintjU. 

Wrappers— 

Fillers—. 

1»11. 629.61 
33.080.27 
12,904.02 

^1,779.88 
6,094.12 
1,074.90 

^818.92 
4,886.36 
3,949.81 

41.78 

Picadura                   _                       -      _ 

SO  67 

Waste --    

6.C0 

Sweepings 

s.» 

TotaL ^_ 

57,622.90 

8,848.88 

9,604.00 

266,014.48  i 
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Selection  made  of  the  above  leaf  tobacco  for  separation  into  three  classes  cor- 
responding to  similar  groups  of  select  cigars, 

FOR  WRAPPERS. 


Selection  In  classes. 

Proportion 
of  selec- 
tion. 

Quintals 
selected. 

08.40 
116.00 
400.46 

Proportion 
of  price. 

Price  per 
class. 

Value  per 
class. 

First 

Percent. 
10 
20 
70 

e 

4 
2 

1*182.50 
m.TO 
60.tM 

^0,674.42 
14.287.67 
24,913.51 

Second 

Third _ 

TotaL 

100 

584.94 

49.825.60 

FOR  FILLERS. 


First.... 
Second- 
Third... 


Percent. 
15 


TotaL. 


100 


618.07 

863.46 

2,072.80 


3.453.83 


1*80.87 
53.91 
26.95 


^41,806.27 
46,557.99 
55,848.83 


144,302.09 


Table  of  cost  of  production  of  1,000  Perfecto  cigars  having  an  approximate 
weight  of  20  pounds  per  1,000. 


Item. 


Leaf  tobacco: 

For  wrappers- 
Available 

Waste 

Stems 


Quantity. 


Percent.  Pounds, 


Total- 


Cost  of  7.60  pounds,  at  1*182.50  per  qulntaL, 


Less  0.77  pound  wastage  available  for  picador  a.  at  1*20.67 
per  quintal , 


Total  cost  of  wrappers.. 
For  fillers— 

Available. 

Stems  and  waste 


Tbtal  amount  of  fillers 

Cost  of  20  pounds,  at  ^80"87  per  quintal- 
Total  cost  of  leaf  tobacco. 


Materials: 

Boxes  for  25  cigars.  40,  at  ^10  per  100. 

Rings,  ^1.06  per  1.000- 

*       Tin  foil.  1  kilogram 

Paper  used  as  interior  lining  of  boxes. 

Labels  outside  and  inside  for  40  boxes,  at  ^45  per  1 ,000  sets^. 


100 


76 


Total  for  materials- 


Manufacture: 

Selectors  of  leaf  tobacco.^. 

Stemmers,  28  pounds  leaf  tobacco  for  wrappers  and  fillers.. 

Selection  of  leaf  for  wrappers 

Making,  per  1.000- 

Putting  on  rings _ 

Wrapping  in  tin  foil,  per  1,000 „ 

packers,  per  1,000 — ..- 

Sealing - 


5.00 
0.77 
1.92 


16 
5 


Total  for  manufacture. — 

General  expenses- — 

Cost  of  total  production  for  1 ,000  Perfecto  cigars. 

11025— WAR  1007— VQt  ^ 54 


Cost. 


1*14.03 

.16 

13.87 


16.17 


30.04 


4.00 
l.a5 
2.50 
.36 
1.80 


9.70 


.80 
.26 
.30 
13.20 
.15 
2.60 
.87 
.10 


17.18 


2.00 


68.92 
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[Same  Hearing,  pag«  365.1 

8TATS1CEHT  OF  A.  LAC80H. 

iLoiLO,  August  15,  J  90S. 
The  ''Manuel**  estate,  in  the  monicipality  of  Talisay,  Occidental  Negroe, 
P.  I.,  the  property  of  the  undersigned,  contains  200  hectares  of  second-class 
land  suitable  for  sugar  cane  and  an  S-horsepower  steam  mill,  with  the  neces- 
sary appurtenances,  buildings,  etc.,  as  follows:  One  mill  house,  two  bagasse 
sheds,  one  sugar  warehouse,  and  one  dwelling  house,  all  built  of  lumber  with 
galvanized-iron  roofs,  valued  at  K0,000,  and  100  head  of  carabaos,  valued  at 
«5,000;  total,  ^35,000. 

Expenses, 

To  plowing  100  hectares,  labor  of  50  men  from  July  to  Noveml>er, 

five  months,  at  WO  per  month  each,  including  food ^2,  500.00 

To  planting  250  lacsas  (2,500,000  points),  50  laborers 1.  000. 0<» 

To  wage8  of  50  lal)orers  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of  the  cane  for 

a  period  of  seven  months,  at  WO  per  month,  including  food 3,  500.  Oi> 

To  cutting  and  cartage  of  cane,  estimated  at  5,000  plculs,  at  ^0.40 

per  picul 2,  OOa  00 

To  exi>enses  of  grinding,  using  bagasse  as  fuel  for  the  mill,  and 

boiling  sirup,  by  contract,  at  M  per  picul 5,  000.00 

To  50,000  pieces  cordwood  for  boiler,  at  ^20  per  hundred  pieces  at 

mill 1, 000. 00 

To  13,000  empty  sacks  for  packing,  at  f^.50  per  hundred 715. 0"» 

To  30,000  pieces  rattan  for  packing,  at  ^6  per  thousand ISO.  00 

To  10  per  cent  loss  in  cattle  valued  at  «6,000 1,  500.00 

To  10  per  cent  deterioration  of  entire  plant,  farming  implements, 

etc.,  valued  at  «5,000 : 1,500.00 

To  interest  on  capital,  W,000,  for  one  year,  and  ^8,895  for  six 

months,  at  15  per  cent 1 1,717.10 

To  interest  on  total  value  of  estate,  valued  at  W5,000  (land,  build- 
ings, and  carabaos),  at  10  per  cent  annually 3, 500.  (W) 

Total 24, 112. 10 

So  that  the  cost  of  the  5,000  piculs  of  sugar  would  be  ^24,112.10;  tbat  is. 
«.82  per  picul. 

Note.— This  price  does  not  include  expense  of  transportation  to  the  Iloilo 
market. 

A.  Lacson. 

Senator  Scott.  Do  you  raise  any  tobacco  here? 

Secretary  Taft.  A  little  in  Iloilo  province,  but  it  is  not  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  talk  about. 

Sefior  Lacson.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  consider  it  an  absolute  imposRiblllty 
for  me  to  place  my  sugar  in  Iloilo  at  the  price  of  W.20,  which  has  been  givcm 
here. 

Secretary  Taft.  What  does  it  cost  you? 

Seilor  Lacson.  Well,  I  can  deliver  my  sugar  to  a  commission  merchant  or 
sugar  buyer  in  Iloilo  at  a  cost  of  F5.20  |)er  picul,  but  you  must  renaember 
that  there  are  expenses  of  wastage  and  repacking.  Many  packages  brought 
over  are  broken  and  have  to  be  repacked,  and  then  there  are  other  expenses 
that  have  to  be  met. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  have  any  rattoon  crops  upon  your  estates? 

Sefior  Lacson.  Very* few ;  in  just  a  few  places. 

Secretary  Taft.  Do  you  know  of  any  sugar  planter  in  Negros  that  gets  a  rat- 
toon  crop  for  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year? 

Sefior  Lacson.  I  have  gotten  a  rattoon  crop  the  third  year  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  by*  careful  cultivation,  but  it  has  never  paid  me,  and  I  wish  to 
state  that  those  gentlemen  who  have  worked  with  rattoon  crops  have  none  of 
them  made  any  money  out  of  them. 

Secretary  Taft.  How  much  less  does  the  rattoon  crop  produce  than  a  new 
crop? 

Sefior  Lacson.  I  should  say  that,  weather  conditions  aside — that  Is,  if  we 
had  normal  weather  conditions— it  would  lose  the  first  year  25  per  c^it  in  com- 
parison with  a  new  planting. 
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Secretary  Taft.  Well,  he  did  not  answer  my  question.  Does  he  know  of  any 
planter  In  the  Island  of  Negros  who  gets  a  rattoon  crop  for  the  fourth  or  fifth 
year? 

Sefior  Lacson.  Yes;  I  have  known,  and  do  know,  of  some  who  have  gotten 
four  and  five  rattoon  crops,  and  I  have  done  It  myself,  but  only  on  very  rare 
occasions,  and  it  has  never  paid.  As  a  general  rule,  after  they  get  the  third 
rattoon  crop  they  prefer  to  plow  up  the  land  again. 

Secretary  Taft.  Is  it  the  practice  through  Negros  to  get  a  third  rattoon  crop? 

Sefior  Lacson.  When  it  is  fresh,  new  land  it  is  the  general  practice  to  get  a 
rattoon  crop. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  if  it  is  not  fresh  land ;  If  It  Is  the  land  ordinarily  used, 
do  they  get  a  rattoon  crop  or  not? 

Sefior  Lacson.  Well,  on  my  lands — and  this  is  also  true  of  all  planters  whom 
I  know — we  do  not  get  a  rattoon  crop  except  from  virgin  ground,  and  on  all 
other  land  we  make  a  new  planting  each  year. 

Senator  Patterson.  What  was  the  highest  and  lowest  price  received  by  the 
planter  for  sugar  in  Hollo  during  the  period  of  t«i  years  between  1886  and 
1896? 

Sefior  Lacson.  I  have  not  the  figures  with  me,  although  I  have  them  in  my 
books  at  home.  However,  I  remember  that  we  used  to  get  W.50  to  W.50.  You 
must  remember,  though,  that  this  was  gold,  and  was  equivalent  in  purchasing 
power  to  ^8  or  W  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  has  arrived,  and  the  committee  will 
have  to  adjourn.  I  would  like  to  ask  Secretary  Taft  when  it  will  be  most  con- 
venient to  him  to  go  on  again. 


[Same  Hearing,  page  461.] 
STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WHXIAX  H.  TAPT,  SEG&ETAEY  OF  WAB^EESUKED. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Philippines, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  7, 1906. 

What  we  are  discussing  here  is  the  growth  of  tobacco  and  the  growth  of  sugar. 
The  experience  with  respect  to  tobacco  all  over  the  world — ^and  it  is  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Frye,  of  Connecticut,  who,  I  suppose,  has  had  as  much  experience  as 
anylK)dy  in  tfye  practical  raising  of  tobacco,  and  also  as  much  knowledge  of 
tobacco  all  the  world  over — is  that  in  every  country  the  amount  of  tobacco 
land — that  is,  tobacco  land  that  will  raise  good  tobacco — is  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  area  available  for  agriculture.  Tobacco  is  a  plant,  first, 
which  exhausts  the  soil;  and,  second,  it  is  a  plant  which  is  most  sensitive  to 
the  chemical  character  of  the  soil.  So  it  is  that  in  the  United  States  but  one 
twenty-eighth  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  lands  is  devoted  to  tobacco ;  in  the  Philip- 
pines it  is  one-ninth  of  1  per  cent. 

Now,  it  is  altogether  unfounded  and  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  soil  and 
the  agriculture  in  the  Philippines  is  In  a  state  of  infancy.  The  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment was  there  for  three  hundred  years,  and  they  for  a  long  time  main- 
tained a  monopoly  in  tobacco  and  sought  the  land,  and  using  labor  as  they  did, 
by  what  was  slave  enforcement,  cultivated  the  land  where  it  was  supposed  to 
l>e  most  productive.  So  with  respect  to  sugar,  although  that  is  not  so  sensi- 
tive, the  character  of  the  yield  depends  very  much  upon  the  soil.  They  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  raising  of  sugar  in  the  islands  for  a  very  long  time, 
and  they  have  confined  their  profitable  raising  of  sugar  to  two  provinces,  those 
of  Pampanga  and  Occidental  Negros.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  sugar  raised  in 
Panay.  Sugar  will  grow,  as  corn  will  grow,  in  almost  any  soil,  but  the  profit- 
able raising  of  the  crop  is  a  very  different  matter.  I  ought  to  ad4  that  sugar 
requires  an  immense  capital  when  cultivated  upon  modem  ideas,  the  calcula- 
tion being  that  for  all  the  plant  it  requires  about  a  millon-dollar  investment 
for  the  production  of  15,000  tons. 

It  is  not  confined  to  sugar  and  tobacco,  this  choice  of  land  in  the  Tropics. 
Take  the  matter  of  hemp,  which  Is  the  monopoly  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
That  has  to  be  cultivated  under  particular  climatic  conditions  and  In  particular 
soil.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  Is  every  prospect  that  the  land  available  for 
hemp  Is  probably  more  capable  of  Increase  than  that  of  any  other  plant  In  the 
islands,  unless  it  be  rice,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  hemp  provinces  where  this 
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hemp  is  caltirated  there  are  vast  tracts  of  monntain  lands  upon  which  hemp 
grows  best — in  the  island  of  Samar  and  the  island  of  Leyte,  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  Luzon.  Even  in  some  of  the  western  portions  of  the  islands  It  has 
been  found  that  hemp  will  grow.  Hemp  being  a  monopoly,  and  hemp  being 
capable  of  cultivation  with  a  very  little  expenditure  of  capital,  is,  of  course,  the 
industry  into  which  the  energy  of  the  islands  will  naturally  direct  itself. 

Now,  coming  down  to  the  available  area  of  tobacco  in  the  tobacco  provinces, 
the  census  shows  that  90  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  lands  in  Cagayan  are  owned 
by  small  farmers ;  that  75  per  cent  of  them  in  Isabela  are  owned  by  small  farm^ 
ers,  and  that  only  15  per  cent  are  owned  by  large  companies.  This  is  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  tliat  plant  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment maintained  a  monopoly  with  respect  to  tobacco  for  one  hundred  years  or 
more,  and  directed  the  employment  of  labor  by  slave  methods  throughout  tliat 
territory  until  the  people  rose.  Thus  the  Spaniards  found  such  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  agriculture  as  a  government  monopoly  that  they  gave  it  np. 
A  transfer  was  made  to  the  people  who  had  been  employed  as  lal>orers  in  the 
tobacco  business  of  the  small  holdings,  and  they  became  the  small  farmers  of 
Cagayan  and  Isabela. 

Now,  the  business  of  the  tobacco  manufacturers  and  the  tobacco  seller  in  the 
Philippines  is  not  that  generally  of  raising  tobacco,  but  it  is  buying  tobacco; 
it  is  going  into  each  of  those  small  towns  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela  and  buying 
from  a  family  the  tobacco  that  it  produces,  and  the  necessary  effect  on  that  agri- 
culture is  to  make  the  agriculture  poorer  and  poorer,  for  the  reason  tliat  the 
labor  is  that  of  the  children,  of  the  women,  and  of  the  men  who  will  not  take 
the  pains  necessary  to  make  good  tobacco.  Tobacco  in  the  Philippines  is  sub- 
jected to  all  sorts  of  attacks  by  insects,  and  it  requires  therefore  for  Its  proper 
maintenance  the  greatest  attention,  patience,  and  industry.  And  what  is  the 
result?  It  is  not  given  to  the  plant,  and  so  tobacco  leaves  come  in  with  worm- 
holes,  and  all  sorts  of  objections  to  its  marketable  value. 

Now,  how  are  you  going  to  Improve  tliat?  The  average  population  in  Cagayan 
and  Isabela  is  23  to  the  square  mile.  There  is  very  little,  if  any,  movement  of 
population  into  those  two  provinces.  Compare  that  with  the  opportunity  for 
obtaining  labor  in  Connecticut  or  Pennsylvania,  or  the  opportunity  In  Porto 
Rico,  where  the  average  population  is  230  to  the  square  mile,  and  where  are 
you  going  to  get  the  additional  labor,  even  if  you  could  make  it  useful  in  those 
two  provinces?  Those  are  the  two  provinces  that  we  have  been  trying  to  reach 
by  railroads  in  the  Philippines.  We  have  offered  to  furnish  the  bonds  by  which 
the  railroad  is  to  be  constructed — that  is,  to  guarantee  the  l>ond8 — and  we  get 
no  bids.  Why  not?  It  is  because  the  two  provinces  are  so  lacking  in  popula- 
tion (for  population  and  passenger  travel  In  the  Orient  is  what  makes  the  divi- 
dends for  the  railroads),  even  with  this  Government  assistance,  we  can  not  get 
railroads  into  that  region.  It  is  the  most  backward  region  in  the  entire  Chris- 
tian part  of  the  islands,  except,  possibly,  that  of  the  Negritos  in  the  mountains 
and  the  Pulahanes  of  Samar. 

Now,  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  with  regard  to  land,  or  anything  else  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  but  it  is  possible  that  I  ought  to  qualify  myself  with  ref- 
erence to  some  of  my  statements.  Some  of  these  are  made  simply  on  informa- 
tion, as  I  gather  them  by  studying  the  subject,  and  some  by  actual  experience. 
One  of  the  most  valuable  experiences  to  me  was  the  investigation  which  I  had 
to  make,  by  calling  witnesses,  and  by  making  inquiries  wherever  I  could  make 
them,  in  purchasing  400,000  acres  of  land  from  the  religious  orders  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  of  this  land  there  was  an  estate  which  had  been  voted  or  given  to  the 
Augustlnlan  order  sometime  In  1880,  I  think  it  was,  of  60,000  acres  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Isabela,  and  the  question  was  what  we  would  pay  for  that  estate.  I 
had  no  means  of  going  there — I  had  been  up  in  Isabela,  and  tiad  been  on  the 
estates  of  the  Tabacalera  Company,  which  Is  the  company  having  the  largest 
capital  in  the  islands.  The  estate  is  a  60,000-acre  estate,  a  little  far- 
ther up  the  Cagayan  Valley.  I  did  not  have  opportunity  to  visit  it.  I  went  to 
Mr.  Weber,  who  was  a  German,  and  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Tabacalera 
Company. 

By  the  way,  I  ought  to  say  right  there  that  the  assumption  that  there  is 
nobody  in  the  islands  who  knows  anything  about  agriculture,  and  that  they  re- 
quire the  Introduction  of  American  agriculturists  to  make  a  complete  reforma- 
tion, has  very  little  foundation.  The  Tabacalera  company  is  a  very  rich  cor- 
poration. It  deals  In  hemp,  In  sugar,  and  In  tobacco,  and  it  has  at  the  head  of 
it  Frenchmen,  for  a  large  part  of  its  capital  is  owned  in  France,  and  it  has  in 
the  active  management  of  it  on  the  estate  this  German  gentleman,  Mr,  Weber. 
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Mr.  Weber  knew  this  Augustlnian  estate.  I  had  been  with  him  on  the  Ta- 
bacolera  estate.  He  pointed  out  that  the  only  acreage  that  he  could  use  on 
his  estate  for  tobacco  was  that  which  was  down  on  the  Hver-bottom  land  where 
there  is  an  overflow  every  year.  .With  reference  to  this  Augustinian  estate,  he 
said,  "I  know  It;  I  know  there  is  a  portion  of  that  that  can  be  used  for 
tobacco  purposes."  "Well,"  said  I,  **whatt  will  you  give  me  for  the  estate? 
Suppose  I  were  to  buy  it  for  the  Government,  what  would  you  give?"  "  Well," 
he  said,  '*I  would  buy  on  one  condition,  and  on  only  one,  and  on  that  condition 
I  will  give  you  $200,000  gold  for  it— for  the  60,000  acres."  "Well,"  I  said, 
••  what  condition  is  that?"  He  said,  "  It  Is  that  the  Commission  "—he  had  that 
same  vague  idea  with  reference  to  the  powers  of  the  Commission  tliat  some 
people  in  the  Islands  have — he  said,  "  It  is  on  condition  that  you  will  allow  me 
to  introduce  as  many  Chinese  laborers  into  that  plantation  as  I  can,  and  wish 
to."  I  said,  "Why?"  He  said,  "Because  otherwise  the  estate  is  worth  noth- 
ing." Now,  in  the  sale,  I  offered  $150,000  gold  for  that  estate,  and  I  supposed 
it  was  a  fair  price.  When  it  came  to  the  negotiation  between  the  three  orders, 
for  that  which  I  offered  was  treated  as  a  lump  sum,  the  sum  was  divided  up 
between  the  different  orders  with  reference  to  their  valuation  of  the  estate,  and 
they  cut  down  our  Augustinian  brothers  Just  about  one-half  from  the  price 
which  I  had  stated  I  was  willing  to  pay  and  which  the  Commission  subsequently 
approved. 

Now,  I  think  that  illustrates  the  character  of  the  statements  with  reference  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  land.  There  was  a  company  with  millions  of  capital  be- 
hind it  who  had  all  the  experience,  knew  the  labor,  and  knew  all  the  other  con- 
ditions, and  yet  they  utterly  refused  to  take  it  at  all  unless  it  had  this  imposi- 
tion, this  exclusion  removed  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  labor.  That  only 
reflects  the  same  thing  that  you  will  find  in  the  statement  of  the  commissioner 
of  internal  revenue  of  the  islands,  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  my  evidence,  not  at  length,  but  sufficiently  to  show  Just 
what  is  true  with  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  In  those  islands. 

Now  I  come  to  sugar.  Occidental  Negros  is  a  great  province  for  the  raising 
of  sugar.  There  are  in  that  province  2,000,000  acres;  of  that  a  large  part,  I 
should  say  one-third,  is  hopelessly  dense  forests  that  has  never  been  investi- 
gated by  man.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Negritos  do  not  run  through  it,  but  It 
consists  of  dense  forests  and  jungle,,  so  that  a  man  gets  lost  in  it  and  is  never 
found.  Perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  whole  is  quite  mountainous;  much  of  this 
rocky  waste.  The  part  that  is  used  for  sugar  is  what  Mr.  Hathaway  describes 
as  a  coastal  plain.  His  dimensions  are  erroneous.  The  coastal  plain  that  he 
describes  is  from  one  to  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide.  Much  of  that  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  years.  They  do  find  that  in  certain  cases.  Just  below  the  hills 
where  the  soil  washes  down  from  the  mountain  streams,  so  as  to  form  a  rich 
alluvial  soil,  they  do  find  places  where  It  is  possible  to  raise  what  they  call 
rattoon  crops — that  is,  crops  that  are  not  planted  each  year,  but  which  follow 
from  plantings  of  the  previous  years.  They  li^ve  in  such  Instances  two,  three, 
and  four,  and  sometimes  in  exceptional  cases  as  high  as  eight  rattoon  crops. 

But  that  is  altogether  the  exception  in  Negros,  and  the  average  production 
throughout  the  Island  in  the  first-class  sugar  lands  is  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and 
a  quarter  an  acre.  This  I  am  able  to  state  because  I  Investigated  the  question. 
We  had  some  friars*  sugar  land  to  buy  In  Cebu  and  in  Cavlte  and  Bulacan. 
The  average  yield,  you  will  find,  of  the  first-class  land,  as  stated  by  Sefior 
Luzuriaga,  for  five  years,  is  that  there  will  be  one  bumper  crop ;  that  there  will 
be  two  average  crops,  and  two  that  are  bad  crops.  That  Is,  80  plculs  per  hec- 
tare for  one  year,  60  plculs  for  two  years,  and  25  plculs  for  two  years,  and  if 
you  will  calculate  that  you  will  find  that  It  Is  just  about  a  ton  to  an  acre  on  the 
average  in  the  five  years — perhaps  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  quarter. 

Now,  in  Negros  there  are  in  farms  420,000  acres;  there  Is  cultivated  168,000 
acres,  and  82  per  cent  of  this  Is  In  small  farms.  In  Pampanga  there  are  550,000 
acres.  Of  these,  250,000  acres  are  set  off  In  farms,  and  60  per  cent,  or  150,000 
acres,  are  cultivated.  Now,  I  ask  you  gentlemen  to  go  Into  your  own  census. 
Take  the  States  that  you  suppose  to  be  best  cultivated  and  compare  the  per- 
centage of  the  cultivated  land  In  those  States  with  these  percentages  and  see 
what  the  difference  Is  between  the  two.  I  venture  to  say  that  you  will  find  that 
the  advantage  Is  In  favor  of  the  percentage  of  cultivated  lands  In  Negros  and 
Pampanga.  So  that  this  theory  of  an  Indefinite  expansion  In  sugar  is  all  a 
theory;  it  is  all  in  the  air. 

I  quite  concede  that  we  all  of  us  have  had  dreams,  and  when  I  was  here, 
after  I  came  back  from  the  islands,  after  having  heard,  as  Mr.  Gove  calls  them. 
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my  poetic  fellow-cltiaens  of  the  Philippines  describing  the  beauties  of  the  land 
upon  which  they  live,  I  did  say  before  some  committee  that  if  we  were  given  all 
the  advantages  that  could  be  given  us  we  would  raise  as  much  sugar  as  they  do 
In  Cuba.  But  when  I  was  here  I  was  subjected,  I  think,  to  thirty-flve  days  of 
examination  by  this  committee,  and  I  was  carried  over  every  subject  that  could 
possibly  suggest  itself  to  the  inquiring  mind  of  the  Senatorial  investigator,  and 
was  Interrogated  on  a  great  many  questions  with  reference  to  which  I  had  no 
accurate  knowledge.  But  now  we  have  a  census;  now  we  have  gone  into  this 
matter,  and  now  I  have  made  an  investigation  into  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the 
Philippines  and  into  the  actual  production,  and  these  are  the  facts  as  I  have 
learned  them. 

Now,  to  come  back  to  general  conditions  as  to  labor,  in  the  street  railways 
of  Manila  they  pay  80  centavos  a  day  to  the  common  laborer  and  give  him  a 
breakfast.  The  street  laborer  for  the  government  gets  100  centavos  a  day ;  that 
is,  50  cents  gold,  in  the  agricultural  lal>or.  They  point  to  Lagranja  as  a  place 
where  you  can  raise  10  rattoon  crops  a  year,  and  it  Is  just  going  to  increase 
the  supply  by  making  6  tons  to  the  acre  in  the  Philippines.  My  brother  Hatha- 
way is  not  without  some  Philippine  imagination  on  that  subject  Now,  what 
is  the  fact?  We  have  to  pay  to  the  laborers  there  30  cents  in  gold  a  day,  and 
what  is  the  fact  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  raising  sugar  there?  It  cost  us 
last  year  just  3  cents  a  pound  with  all  the  10  rattoon  crops  a  year,  and  every- 
thing else,  painted  with  the  somewhat  deep  colors  of  my  friend  Hathaway's 
statement. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  who  is  in  Negros  now,  engaged  in  cutting  forests  in  that  island, 
has  imported  labor.  He  could  not  get  his  labor  in  Negros,  so  he  had  to  import 
it  from  Hollo,  and  he  paid  from  25  to  37^  cents  gold,  and  has  to  transport  the 
rice  from  Manila  to  his  place  for  nothing.  He  does  not  give  them  rice  for 
nothing,  but  he  gives  it  to  them  at  Manila  prices,  and  he  gives  them  other  privi- 
leged with  respect  to  housing,  etc.  He  brought  200  laborers.  If  the  demand  for 
labor  is  to  be  increased,  as  I  shall  show  you,  it  must  increase  in  order  to  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  American  market,  the  Increase  in  lal>or  is  going  to 
be  such,  first,  that  it  will  double  or  treble  the  prices.  Indeed,  the  limitation 
in  reference  to  the  number  of  laborers  that  you  can  get,  considering  their 
character  and  their  disposition  to  labor,  is  absolutely  prohibitory  beyond  a 
certain  acreage. 

Now,  In  the  hemp  fields  the  question  is  whether  the  labor  in  the  Philippines 
is  sensitive  to  the  demands,  Is  sensitive  to  those  questions  of  Its  supply,  and  the 
necessity  for  calling  on  it.  In  the  hemp  fields  a  skilled  hemp  puller,  on  shares— 
because  that  Is  the  way  they  have  to  pay  them  there — earns  $2  gold  a  day.  I 
agree  that  that  Is  an  exceptionally  first-class  man,  because  the  work  Is  hard, 
but  the  average  earning  Is  a  dollar  gold  a  day.  Hemp  Is  the  profitable  industry. 
Hemp  represents  65  per  cent  of  the  exportation  of  the  Islands,  and  therefore 
when  the  hemp  Increases  Its  effect  upon  wages  is  felt  immediately. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  read  Mr.  Knapp's  statement  with  reference  to  the  labor 
in  the  Islands.  Nobody  can  say*  that  when  Mr.  Knapp  visited  those  island  he 
was  prejudiced  In  favor  of  the  rice  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  He  is  an  expert 
on  rice ;  he  has  deep  Interest  In  the  development  of  rice  in  the  State  of  Texas 
and  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  He  takes  up  one  of  the  statements  in  the  Ajneri- 
can  Economist— that  has  been  devoting  Its  attentions,  I  believe,  although  I 
have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  its  columns,  to  an  abuse  of  those  of  us 
who  are  striving  to  work  out  the  Philippine  problem— and  in  the  course  of  it 
he  takes  up  a  statement  of  that  paper  on  the  question  of  rice,  which  is  Just 
of  a  piece  with  the  character  of  articles  that  have  been  circulated  all  over  this 
country,  and  which  have  been  sent  to  Ohio,  CJonnectlcut,  Pennsylvania,  and  else- 
where, and  aroused  good  people,  aroused  conscientious  people,  aroused  people 
who  had  an  interest  In  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  beet  sugar  to  an  alarm 
that  is  absolutely  unjustified  by  the  fact.  They  have  been  circularized  to  death, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  Senator  and  Member  of  Congress  has  received 
from  home  these  statements  as  to  the  horrible  condition  that  is  going  to  follow 
the  passage  of  this  bill. 

In  the  American  Economist  of  July  7,  1895,  I  find  an  article' on  the  above 
subject,  which  Is  at  least  very  surprising  In  many  of  its  statements  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  Is  a  sample: 

**  It  Is  possible  for  rice  to  be  raised  In  the  Philippines  with  cheap  labor  at  a 
figure  which  would  enable  the  Philippine  producers  to  ship  their  rice  into  this 
country,  in  case  the  duty  is  removed,  and  dispose  of  it  at  prices  which  would 
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be  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  entire  rice  industry  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
Philippines  labor  can  be  secured  at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  day,  while  the 
American  farmer  must  pay  from  $1.25  to  %1J50  per  day.  The  Philippines  use 
the  crude  system  which  has  been  in  vogue  throughout  the  Orient  for  hundreds 
of  years  at  practically  no  expense,  whereas  the  American  farmer  must  use  up- 
to-date  machinery — high-priced  harvesters,  binders,  and  thrashers — which  in- 
crease the  cost  of  production  and  the  marketing  of  his  rice  to  very  close  to  the 
figure  at  which  it  is  sold." 

That  is  the  quotation.    Now  Professor  Knapp  goes  on : 

In  the  first  place,  it  is 'not  true  that  labor  in  the  Philippine  rice  flfelds  under 
American  rule  can  be  obtained  at  10  to  15  cents  per  day.  Twenty  to  25  cents 
would  be  nearer  the  general  average,  and  with  the  stimulus  given  to  general 
industry  by  freer  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  farm  laborers  would 
readily  command  from  35  to  50  cents  per  day.  This  increase  of  wages  is  based 
on  what  has  occurred  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  when  freer  trade 
relations  were  established  with  the  United  States. 

All  this  alarm  about  the  ruin  cheap  foreign  labor  may  effect  in  this  country 
rests  upon  the  false  assumption  that  a  20-cent  laborer  in  the  Philippines  does 
just  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  a  dollar  and  a  half  laborer  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  fact,  the  American  at  $1.50  is  cheaper  than  the  Filipino  at  20  cents.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  American  labor  is  paid  the  lowest  wage  of  any 
laborer  in  the  world,  based  on  the  work  accomplished  per  day. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  other  subjects.  Now  I  am  asked,  after  reading 
from  Professor  Knapp,  how  do  I  meet  his  proposition  that  this  is  going  to  hurt 
the  rice  industry.  I  meet  it  in  this  way,  by  admitting  that  his  proposition  is 
entirely  sound.  Not  that  rice  is  going  to  be  raised  In  the  Philippines  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  imported  into  this  country,  because  we  need  it  there,  but 
that  with  the  low  duty  on  rice  in  the  Philippines,  they  might  afford  to  go  over 
to  Saigon,  and  to  other  places  in  that  neighborhood,  and  import  rice  and  eat 
that  themselves,  and  send  their  own  rice  over  to  this  country. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Professor  Knapp,  and  that  is  all  he  asks,  that  they  shall 
not  be  allowed  by  that  mere  substitution  to  introduce  rice  into  this  country  at 
a  price  that  it  can  be  raised  at  in  Saigon  with  the  lower  duty  added,  and  there- 
fore I  am  entirely  willing  to  concede,  so  far  as  my  consent  is  of  Importance,  that 
there  should  be  inserted  in  this  bill  a  clause  embracing  the  rice  importated  from 
other  countries  with  exactly  the  same  duties  that  are  imposed  in  the  Philip- 
pines^ 

The  Chaibman.  In  the  United  States,  you  mean? 

Secretary  Taft.  In  the  United  States ;  with  this  condition  added,  and  that  I 
ask  to  be  inserted  merely  to  protect  the  inhabitants  in  the  Philippines  from 
possible  famine.  In  tropical  countries  the  danger  is  much  greater  than  it  is 
in  a  temperate  zone — the  danger  of  the  failure  from  the  irregularities  of  rains 
and  other  things — unseasonable  occurrences  that  affect  crops.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  a  drought,  or  there  might  be  some  other  temporary 
interference  with  the  production  of  rice  that  would  make  it  necessary  for  us 
to  lower  the  gates  and  let  in  rice  so  that  the  people  might  be  fed  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  not  be  subjected  to  a  suffering  because  of  the  exorbitant  price  of 
rice. 

The  condition,  therefore,  which  I  would  ask  to  have  inserted  is  that  this  duty 
on  rice  shall  be  Imposed  in  the  Philippines,  to  be  reduced  by  the  Commission 
whenever  an  emergency  with  respect  to  food  arises  in  the  islands,  and  in  that 
case,  in  order  to  prevent  what  Professor  Knapp  fears,  that  there  should  be  im- 
posed on  rice  coming  from  those  islands  into  this  country  just  the  differential. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  ask  for  the  Philippine  Islands  anything  but  the  same 
treatment  that  everyone  else  has  behind  the  tariff  wall.  When  I  say  behind 
the  tariff  wall  I  mean  with  reference  to  those  things  which  it  is  imix>rtant  to 
the  Philippines  should  come  behind  the  tariff  wall. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  to  extend  the  Dingley  bill  clear  around  the  islands, 
because  it  is  necessary  neither  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  nor  those 
islands  that  it  should  be  done ;  but  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  markets  for  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  those  islands  and  then*give  free  trade  to  the  United  States 
80  that  it  may  sell  anything  that  it  makes  in  those  islands,  and  then  with  ref- 
erence to  the  other  articles  upon  which  a  revenue  tariff  is  imposed  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  with  lespect  to  which  the  United  States  has  no  interest,  let  them 
come  In  at  the  present  Philippine  revenue  tariff.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the 
market,  for  the  purposes  of  protection,  put  us  just  under  the  same  ban  and  under 
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the  same  burdmi  as  the  United  States  producer  is.    That  is  all  we  ask,  and  give 
us  this  market    The  same  principle  applies  as  to  the  coastwise  shipping  laws. 

Now  I  come  to  the  specific  question  with  reference  to  the  market  for  sogar. 
and  the  question  is,  Will  this  hurt  the  beet-sugar  industry — this  bill?  Speaking 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  last  year,  which  is  the  last  one  of  which  we  have 
statistics — ^that  is,  the  year  1904-5,  and  using  only  round  figures,  the  United 
States  demand  for  sugar  was  2,700,000  tons.  The  local  supply,  in  round  fig- 
ures, was  1,100,000  tons,  a  deficit  of  1,600,000  tons  which  was  supplied  by,  in 
round  figures,  1,100,000  tons  from  Cuba,  350,000  tons  from  the  East  Indies,  50,000 
tons  from  the  Philippines — not  so  much;  it  was  about  40,000,  but  I  put  it  in 
round  numbers — and  other  countries  about  100,000  tons. 

Now,  I  put  it  as  a  plain  economic  proposition,  that  everybody  must  recog- 
nize, that  the  question  whether  the  beet-sugar  people  are  to  be  injured  or  not 
depends  upon  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  market  in  which  they  sell  their  sugar. 
That  is  the  first  proposition.  The  second  proposition  is  that  the  price  which 
will  determine  what  that  sugar  sells  at  in  that  market  is  the  price  at  which  the 
most  expensive  sugar  is  brought  into  the  market  and  can  be  sold  for  in  the  mar- 
ket Now,  what  is  the  most  expensive  sugar?  It  is  that  which  comes  from 
the  East  Indies  and  that  which  comes  from  Cuba.  That  which  comes  from  the 
East  Indies  come  over  the  tariff  wall  at  the  entire  Dingley  rate.  That  which 
comes  from  Cuba  comes  over  the  tariff  wall  at  20  per  cent  less,  and  that  which 
comes  from  the  Philippines  at  25  per  c«it  less  than  the  Dingley  rate,  and  these 
100,000  tons  that  come  from  other  countries  come  over  the  tariff  wall  at  the  full 
Dingley  rate. 

The  second  proposition  is,  therefore,  that  until  the  production  behind  that 
tariff  wall  increases  1,500,000  tons  the  importations  from  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  not  have  the  slightest  effect — ^not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  prices  behind 
the  tariff  wall.  It  might  have  some  effect  in  reducing  incidentally  and  indi- 
rectly, but  most  slightly,  the  world's  price  of  sugar,  by  reducing  the  importa- 
tion from  the  East  Indies  and  Cuba  into  the  United  States  and  causing  that  to 
seek  another  market  But  when  the  world's  supply  is  considered  It  will  be 
seen  that  its  enormous  total  would,  as  compared  with  any  possible  production 
and  export  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  make  its  effect  negligible.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  burden  is  on  these  gentlemen  to  prove  that  this  Is  going  to 
affect  them  in  the  slightest  to  show  that  the  increase  in  the  product  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  of  American  beet  sugar  will  make  1,500,000  tons.  Now, 
is  that  possible? 

Considering  the  production  that  we  have  had  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
past  years,  even  when  sugar  was  4,  5,  6,  and  7  cents  a  pound,  it  is  utterly  im- 
])ossible  now,  with  sugar  at  its  present  price,  under  the  conditions  of  labor 
which  I  have  described.  Then  consider  the  reluctance  of  capitalists  to  invest 
in  those  islands,  which  Mr.  Hatha  way's  refusal  to  invest  there  illustrates  and 
confirms.  It  Is  a  mere  dream  to  believe  that  ever  in  the  Philippine  Islands  we 
shall  go  beyond  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  that  in  the  course  of 
a  great  many  years.  * 

Now  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  In  the  Philippine  Islands?  The 
only  relevancy,  and  I  beg  the  gentlemen  to  understand  and  see  It  clearly,  the 
only  relevancy  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  profits  on  producing  it  is  as  to  whether  that  will  furnish 
motive  sufficient  to  increase  the  production  from  the  exportation  of  83,000  tons 
to  an  exportation  of  1,500,000  tons.  That  is  the  only  relevancy  that  it  has  in 
this  discussion,  because  no  matter  what  it  Is  produced  for,  if  it  added  to 
increase  in  beet  sugar  in  this  country,  does  not  exceed  a  million  five  hundred 
thousand  tons  it  won't  have  any  effect  here,  no  matter  what  profit  the  Philip- 
pine sugar  planter  makes. 

Now,  then,  what  Is  the  price  per  ton?  I  say  that,  according  to  the  great  weight 
of  the  evidence  before  your  honorable  committee,  it  costs  under  the  present 
condition  4  pesos  a  picul,  and  that  reduced  to  pounds  is  about  $1.50  a  hundred, 
or  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound.  Sefior  Luzurlaga  is  probably  the  best  witness 
on  that  subject.  He  owns  two  plantations  in  Occidental  Negros,  and  has  lived 
there  all  his  life.  He  has  loaned  money  on  sugar  lands.  He  is  a  man  of 
affairs,  and  I  subjected  him  to  a  cross-examination  at  a  time  when  this  ques- 
tion was  not  rife,  just  after  we  went  back  to  the  Philippines  in  1902.  I  did 
it  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  value  of  the  sugar  lands  of  the  friars. 
He  said  that  sugar  land  of  the  first  class  was  worth  from  ^  to  |30  an  acre 
in  Occidental  Negros.  His  figure  that  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the  farmer  was  4 
l)e808  a  picul  laid  down  In  Hollo  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  profit 
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of  the  farmer  or  the  rental  valne  of  his  land.  It  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  interest  he  has  to  pay  on  the  loan,  which  Is  enormous,  but  it  is  only  the 
cost  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  labor — ^to  the  actual  money  consumed  hi 
the  production  of  sugar.  Mr.  Welbom  says  the  same  thing.  Mr.  De  la  Rama 
says  the  same  thing. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hathaway,  who  says 
it  costs  the  Filipino  farmer  only  75  cents  a  hundred  to  lay  sugar  down  in  Hollo. 
He  says  it  will  cost  24  cents  to  carry  it  to  New  Yorlc,  so  that  means  that  with- 
out duty  it  can  be  laid  down  in  New  Yorlc  at  Just  about  a  cent  a  pound.  If 
sugar  can  now  be  produced  at  a  cent  a  pound,  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  In  the  past  It  should  not  have  been  produced  at  even  less,  for  the  coming 
into  the  islands  of  the  Americans  has  certainly  Increased  the  wage,  and  every- 
body admits  It. 

Let  us  talce  Mr.  Hathaway's  assumption  that  you  can  produce  sugar  and 
lay  it  down  in  New  York  at  a  cent  a  pound.  If  so,  the  sugar  planters  and 
producers  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  shipping  sugar  to  New  York,  in  1898 
could  have  made  a  profit  of  44  per  cent  at  prices  then  prevailing.  In  1899 
they  could  have  made  a  profit  of  52  per  cent ;  in  1900  they  could  have  made  a 
profit  Of  54  per  cent,  and  in  1901  they  could  have  made  a  profit  of  36  per  cent, 
and  this  profit  would  have  been  with  the  full  Dlngley  rates  Imposed. 

From  1902  to  1905  they  would  have  made,  at  the  prices  then  prevailing  In 
New  York,  a  profit  of  41  per  cent,  and  in  1903  a  profit  of  59  per  cent,  and  in 
1904  a  profit  of  64  per  cent 

The  profits  above  stated,  on  the  theory  that  sugar  can  be  laid  down  In  Hollo 
at  75  cents  a  hundred  and  carried  to  New  York  and  laid  down  in  New  York, 
freight,  commission,  and  insurance  paid,  for  24  cents,  or  in  all,  99  cents  a  hun- 
dred, as  stated  by  Mr.  Hathaway,  is  shown  by  the  following  calculation : 

Per  liundred. 

Cost  of  laying  down  sugar  in  Hollo $0.75 

Commission,  insurance,  and  freight  to  New  York .24 

Duty  on  sugar  polarizing  at  84* 1.25 

Total 2.24 

The  price  of  sugar  obtaining  In  the  New  York  market  for  the  year  1898  for 
sugar  polarizing  at  96"*  was  $4.23  a  hundred.  The  sugar  polarizing  at  84° 
Is  worth  just  $1  less  a  hundred,  so  that  the  price  of  84"*  sugar  In  1898  was 
$3.23.  In  1899  it  was  $3.41;  In  1900  it  was  $3.56;  Ui  1901  It  was  $3.04,  and  In 
1902  It  was  $2.54. 

In  1902  the  tariff  was  reduced  by  25  per  cent  If  Mr.  Hathaway*s  figures  ape 
correct  as  to  the  cost  of  sugar  In  the  Philippines,  the  cost  of  laying  It  down  In 
New  York  since  1902  would  have  been  as  follows ; 

Per  hundred. 

The  cost  of  laying  down  In  Hollo $0.  75 

Freight,  Insurance,  and  commission  to  New  York • .24 

Duty  on  84°  sugar .94 

Total 1.93 

The  price  of  84°  sugar  In  New  York  In  1903  was  $2.72  a  hundred ;  In  1904  it 
was  $2.97  a  hundred,  and  in  1905  It  was  $3.28  a  hundred,  wtlh  the  profits  which 
I  have  above  stated. 

Now,  let  us  take  the  Importations  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  and  see  the 
effect  of  such  large  profit  on  their  amount  In  1898  they  sent  over  28,000  tons ; 
in  1899,  21,000  tons;  in  1900,  2,000  tons;  in  1901,  5,000  tons;  in  1902,  when  they 
might  have  made  a  profit  of  41  per  cent  they  sent  5,000  tons ;  in  1903,  29.000 
tons;  In  1904,  25,000  tons,  and  In  1905,  43,000  tons,  and  that  Is  what  Smith, 
Bell  &  Co.  have  made  such  a  tremendous  loss  on,  yet  we  are  told  that  we  can 
make  sugar  In  the  Philippines  and  lay  it  down  In  New  York  at  1  cent  a  pound. 
Do  not  these  comparatively  small  importations  show  the  utter  lack  of  founda- 
tion for  the  claim  that  sugar  can  be  laid  down  In  Iloilo  for  75  cents  a  hundred 
and  In  New  York  for  a  dollar? 

Why,  the  price  in  Hollo  Is  a  cent  and  thirty-nine  one-hundredths  a  pound, 
or  was  very  recently,  and  It  has  generally  been  higher  than  that.  According 
to  Hathaway's  figures  this  would  give  a  profit  to  the  farmer  of  64  cents  a  hun- 
dred, or  a  profit  of  85  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  ought  to  make  the  sugar-grow- 
ing Industry  on  the  Islands  most  profitable.    But  Is  it  so?    Gentlemen,  **The 
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proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the  eating.**      Call  any  witness  and  ask  him  whether 
that  industry  is  in  anything  but  a  most  disastrous  condition. 

Governor-General  Wright  was  here  and  told  you  that  the  bankers  have  de- 
clined to  loan  any  money  on  sugar  estates,  so  bad  is  their  condition.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Yulo  was  making  $200,000  a  year  on  his  estate.  We  examined 
Mr.  Yulo.  His  statement  as  to  the  profitable  character  of  his  business  was 
very  different.  Why  is  It  that  Mr.  Lacson,  one  of  the  planters  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands — upon  whose  estate  I  have  been,  and  a  very  fair  estate  it  is,  beauti- 
ful to  see — why  is  it  that  he  has  gone  so  much  out  of  sugar  and  into  rice?  It 
is  l>ecau8e  at  the  price  prevailing  at  Iloilo,  from  $1.25  to  $1.39  and  $1.50  they 
can  not  raise  sugar  and  live.  So  I  say  tliat  Mr.  Hathaway*s  investigation, 
kept  in  a  diary,  in  which  he  had  conversations  with  all  sorts  of  people,  con- 
stabulary officers  and  everybody  else,  and  In  which  he  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  buying  land,  are  utterly  unreliable. 

Now,  Mr.  Gove,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  In  the  Philippines,  when 
he  told  me  he  was  out  there  in  the  beet-sugar  interests  to  make  investigations, 
and  had  been  around  with  Mr.  Hathaway,  says  that  the  Filipino  people  are 
poetic  as  witnesses.  I  agree  that  they  are,  and  I  agree  that  their  imagination 
runs  very  rapidly  when  they  are  on  the  side  of  thQ  bargain  that  assists  in 
securing  them  a  good  price,  and  that  therefore  you  are  to  weigh  their  evidence 
given  in  this  case  by  making  proper  allowance  for  their  interest  In  having  this 
bill  passed,  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  weigh  what  Mr.  Hathaway  re- 
ports as  having  heard  from  them  when  he  represented  that  he  was  there  to 
buy  their  land,  you  must  make  allowances  for  their  desire  to  get  a  good  price 
for  the  land. 

Mr.  Gove  had  a  benevolent  Interest  In  the  schools.  He  was  also  there  to  as- 
sist Mr.  Hathaway.  Well,  it  seemed  to  me  last  summer  when  In  Manila  that 
when  we  were  on  the  ground  we  ought  to  examine  all  the  witnesses  possible 
who  could  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  and  assist  the  visiting  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  I  suggested  that  Mr.  Gove,  who  was  present  at  the  Manila  hear- 
ings, listening  to  the  evidence,  should  come  forward  and  testify  so  that  we 
might  And  out  what  his  conclusions  were  and  call  other  witnesses  to  make  the 
conclusions  more  satisfactory.  But  Mr.  Gove  said  that  he  was  not  able  then 
to  testify.  **  The  truth  is,**  he  said,  "  I  have  not  reached  any  conclnslon ;  I 
have  not  got  my  data  together  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  me  to  testify." 

Now,  he  had  been  about  three  months  in  the  island,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
if  he  had  discovered  anything  valuable  by  that  time  he  might  have  made  np  his 
mind  as  to  something  and  to  have  stated  the  conclusions.  But  he  did  not  do 
so,  and  now  he  comes  before  us  to  tell  us  what  the  price  of  labor  Is,  or  rather 
what  the  cost  of  making  sugar  Is  In  the  islands.  I  submit  that  he  would  have 
made  his  evidence  very  much  more  weighty  if  he  had  frankly  gone  on  the  stand 
there  at  that  time  and  told  us  the  results  of  his  investigations,  Instead  of  wait- 
ing until  his  companion,  Mr.  Hathaway,  and  he  should  confer  and  finally  reach 
a  result. 

Now  with  respect  to  Mr.  Hathaway,  he  was  ill  when  we  were  In  the  Islands 
the  first  time,  but  If  he  had  been  exceedingly  anxious  to  have  us  know  what 
his  conclusions  were,  and  investigate  them,  he  might  have  communicated  with 
the  committee,  or  waited  until  the  committee  returned  to  Manila,  but  by  that 
time  he  had  left.  He  says  he  did  suggest  that  we  call  one  witness,  Mr.  Roth- 
rock.  We  did  not  know  of  Mr.  Rothrock*s  importance  until  we  reached  Bacolod, 
and  he  was  not  there,  though  that  was  his  home. 

Now,  from  Mr.  Rothrock  I  have  an  affidavit,  taken  since,  which  I  desire  to 
read.  It  is  an  affidavit  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
bureau  of  agriculture,  and  is  signed  "P.  O.  Rothrock.**  It  was  taken  by  a 
notary  public,  Ricardo  Nolan.    The  affidavit  is  as  follows : 

Philippine  Islands,  Province  of  Negros  Occidental,  as: 

"  P.  O.  Rothrock,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  a  natural- 
bom  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  a  practicing  lawyer,  with 
offices  at  Hollo  and  Bacolod,  P.  I. ;  that  some  six  months  ago  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Hathaway  came  to  his  office  in  Iloilo,  stating  that  he  had  come 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  sugar  industry 
with  a  view  of  establishing  a  sugar  central  if  he  should  find  conditions  favor- 
able, and  that  within  a  few  days  he  and  his  traveling  companion,  a  Mr.  Gove, 
intended  going  to  the  Island  of  Negros.  That  as  affiant  had  sugar  lands  on 
said  Island  It  was  agreed  that  afllant  should  accompany  the  said  gentlemen 
on  their  said  trip  of  investigation;  that  affiant  did  so  accompany  them  from 
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Hollo  to  Silay,  Tallsay,  and  to  Bacolod,  and  at  times  acted  as  Interpreter  in 
their  talks  with  farmers  on  said  island  of  Negros,  neither  of  the  said  gentle- 
men being  versed  in  nor  understanding  the  Spanish  language.  That  the  said 
Hathaway  in  said  conversations  with  the  said  farmers  about  the  sugar  indus- 
try stated  tliat  he  represented  capital,  and  tliat  if  he  could  procure  lands  and 
other  favorable  conditions,  that  they  would  put  in  a  central.  That  in  such 
Investigations  the  said  Hathaway,  after  stating  his  object,  would  ask  at  what 
price  he  could  purchase  land  and  how  much,  at  what  cost  cane  could  be  raised, 
if  he  could  buy  land,  what  it  cost  them  to  raise  cane,  and  if  in  their  opinion 
if  he  did  erect  a  sugar  mill  the  owners  of  land  could  and  would  furnish  him 
with  cane  to  mill. 

**  That  affiant  believes  that  the  said  Hathaway  purposely  led  all  such  persons 
to  believe  that  if  they  could  convince  him  that  a  profit  could  be  made  he  would 
at  once  make  large  investments,  and  that  in  many  instances  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion was  understood  to  mean  the  cost  of  labor  alone  to  the  farmers  In  their 
answers  to  the  said  Hathaway.  That  affiant  had  planned  to  continue  his  trip 
with  the  said  Hathaway  to  the  south  of  Bacolod,  but  became  convinced  by  the 
time  Bacolod  was  reached  tliat  said  Hatliaway's  only  object  in  making  his 
*•  investigation  "  was  to  elicit  a  statement  of  how  cheaply  sugar  could  be  pro- 
duced, as  he  eliminated  all  matters  except  actual  cost  of  raising  the  cane  and 
a  few  questions  at  times*  as  to  grinding,  and  of  how  many  rattoon  crops  could 
be  raised  under  most  favorable  conditions.  Upon  being  convinced  that  his  only 
object  was  to  get  these  statements  and  not  to  make  any  real  investigation  of 
the  subject,  affiant  excused  himself  from  going  further  with  the  said  Hathaway. 
That  in  making  the  said  trip  the  said  Hathaway  was  assisted  in  every  possible 
way  by  everyone,  as  being  an  Investor  who  in  all  probability  would  help  to 
solve  and  better  the  sugar  problems  of  the  island ;  that  he  had  letters  to  leading 
officials  here  and  to  several  large  farmers  from  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  asking  that  all  aid  and  assistance  be  given  him  in  his  said  "  in- 
vestigations."   And  further  affiant  sayeth  not." 

"  P.  O.   ROTHROCK." 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  19th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1905. 
Affiant  exhibited  to  me  his  certificate  of  registration,  No.  319646,  issued  in 
Hollo,  P.  I.,  January  6,  1905. 

"  R.  Nolan,  Notary  Public. 
**A  true  copy. 

"  Seth  Bohmanson, 
"  Chief  Clerk  Bureau  of  Agriculture^ 

Now,  I  submit  that  under  those  circumstances  the  evidence  which  Mr.  Hatha- 
was  obtained  was  subject  to  great  variation  and  great  exaggeration.  I  believe 
Mr.  Hathaway  said  he  did  not  say  to  everyone  that  he  was  looking  about  to 
buy  land,  but  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  said  it  to  everyone  or  whether  he 
gave  the  Impression  to  only  a  few,  because  that  was  enough  to  have  it  under- 
stood at  once  that  a  great  American  capitalist  was  there.  Among  an  ignorant 
people  like  that,  knowledge  of  the  mission  of  a  stranger  passes  from  one  locality 
to  another  so  quickly  that  it  seems  almost  as  if  they  had  telegraphic  communi- 
cation* 
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TOBACCO  nrDTTST&Y. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tobacco  exported  from  the  port  of  Manila 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1905,  by  grades,  and  gives  the  average 
price  i)er  pound  of  each  of  the  grades: 

TOBACCO  EXPORTED  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  1905. 


Duty 
per  100 
kflos. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Average 
price  par 
poond. 

Tobacco  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Cngn- 
yan,  laabela.  and  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Luzon. 

Tobacco  grown  In  the  Viaayas  and  Min- 
danao Island 

11.60 

1.00 
.76 

8.211.549 

122.668 
1.646.200 

1296.551.40 

0.096.85 
69.996.47 

IKl.896.98 

557.07 
5.267.05 

IO.O02 

Tobacco  grown  in  other  provinces 

.Oi5 

TotaL 

4.870.487 

■   ■ 
K71.684.72 

27.722.00 

.07S 

TOBACCO  EXPORTED  DURING  JULY,  1905. 

1  Duty 
perlOO 

,kil08. 

Pounds. 

Values. 

Duty. 

Average 

price  per 

pound. 

1 
Tobacco  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Oagayan, 

Isabeia,  and  Nueva  Vizcaya.  Luzon $1.60 

Tobacco  grown  in  the  Viaayas  and  Mindanao  i 

Island '      1.00 

Tobacco  grown  in  other  provinces...... .... '       .76 

1.229.849 

286.608 
2.410,848 

$101,616.25 

11.700.00 
114.420.74 

$8,881.05 

1.075.74 
8.217.10 

$0.OBS 

.0« 
.017 

Total    

3.876,860 

227.706.99     17.078.70  !          .056 

1 

Note. — Prior  to  January  1,  1906.  no  statistical  record  was  kept  of  the  rdatlve  quantities  of 
the  different  grades  of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 

CIGARS  AND  CIQABBTTES   EXPORTED  ON  PERMITS. 

In  addition  ta  the  quantity  of  manufactured  tobacco  regularly  exported,  as 
shown  by  export  entries  and  reported  as  exports,  considerable  quantities  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  have  been  taken  on  board  vessels  destined  for  foreign 
ports  upon  permits  upon  which  a  fee  of  1*0.50  per  thousand  for  cigarettes  and 
W  per  thousand  for  cigars  has  been  charged. 

During  the  past  five  months  a  statistical  record  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  so 
sent  has  been  kept,  from  which  It  Is  shown  that  during  the  said  period  276,684 
cigarettes  and  787,872  cigars  have  been  exported  from  this  port  of  Manila  in 
this  way. 

Assuming  that  for  the  previous  seA-en  months  the  quantity  thus  exported  was 
approximately  In  same  proportion,  the  quantity  exported  during  the  fiscal  year 
would  be  6(53,970  cigarettes  and  1,890,893  cigars,  the  aggregate  market  value  of 
which  would  be  approximately  $20,128  United  States  currency. 

The  monthly  average  of  cigars  thus  sent  is  about  150,000  and  of  cigarettes 
about  50,000. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  great  many  cigars  and  cigarettes  are  taken  on 
board  of  outgoing  vessels  In  small  quantities  for  personal  use  of  passengers,  and 
also  a  great  many  are  sent  In  small  quantities  by  mall  which  do  not  appear  on 
customs  records. 

Generally  the  cigars  and  cigarettes  taken  on  board  in  this  manner  are  of 
l>etter  grade  and  higher  market  value  than  the  average  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
regularly  exported,  as  shown  by  export  entries. 


860 
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TOBACCO  PBODUCTS. 

Leaf  tohacco, — No  tax  is  imposed  in  the  internal-revenue  law  on  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  smolLing  or  cliewing  tobacco  by  the  consumer  for 
his  own  use.  With  the  exception  of  the  one-third  of  1  per  cent  imposed  in  sec- 
tion 139  on  the  value  of  sales  made  by  merch;ants,  traffic  in  leaf  tobacco 
is  free  in  these  islands.  Wholesale  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco,  however,  are 
required  by  this  office  to  keep  a  record  of  all  sales  made  to  manufacturers 
of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco.  In  the  provinces 
of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  is  produced  the  only  tobacco  fit  for  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  better  quality  of  cigars  and  cigarettes.  In  the  provinces  of  La 
Union,  Ilocos  Norte  and  Sur,  Batangas,  in  two  or  three  of  the  Visayan  group  of 
islands  and  in  Mindanao,  tobacco  leaf  is  produced  to  a  limited  extent,  but  it 
has  the  reputation  of  being  of  an  inferior  quality.  Except  for  limited  local 
consumption  by  the  persons  raising  it  or  for  the  purposes  of  blending  it  with 
the  better  leaf  there  is  no  demand  for  the  tobacco  raised  outside  of  the  provinces 
of  Cagayan  and  Isat>ela.  The  Spanish  Govemmeat  had  a  monopoly,  which 
lasted  one  hundred  years,  In  the  manufacture  of  all  leaf  tobacco  produced 
in  these  islands.  The  Government  supervision  over  the  planting,  curing,  and 
sorting  of  the  leaf  was  absolute  and  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  was  improved 
and  the  quantity  increased  by  such  supervision.  In  1882  the  Government  mo- 
nopoly was  abolished  and  the  planting  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  became  free 
for  all.  Since  then  the  quality  of  the  leaf  produced  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela 
has  constantly  deteriorated  from  season  to  season.  No  sufficient  preparation 
of  the  soil,  no  care  in  the  selection  of  the  seed,  of  the  method  of  planting,  or  of 
the  growing  leaf,  crude  methods  in  curing  the  leaf,  and  dishonest  practices  of 
middlemen  in  sorting  it  for  sale  have  all  contributed  to  discredit  the  former 
fair  fame  of  Philippine  tobacco,  l>oth  abroad  and  at  home.  A  constantly  in- 
creasing number  of  smokers  In  these  Islands  are  discarding  the  domestic  cigar 
and  cigarette  and  are  smoking  cigars  imported  from  Sumatra  and  elsewhere, 
imported  Chinese  smoking  tobacco,  and  even  cigarette  and  pipe  tobacco  from 
the  United  States.  On  May  18,  1905,  some  of  the  leading  cigar  and  cigarette 
manufacturers  of  Manila  entered  into  an  agreement  having  for  its  object  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  and  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  leaf  in 
Cagayan  and  Isabela,  as  well  as  to  secure,  If  possible,  more  uniformity  in  the 
sorting  of  the  leaf  by  middlemen.  Little  effective  work,  however,  has  as  yet 
been  done  along  these  lines.  Meanwhile  the  quality  of  the  leaf  continues  to 
deteriorate  and  the  local  manufacturers  find  It  an  Increasingly  difficult  task  to 
supply  demands  for  domestic  consumption.  The  largest  wholesale  and  retail 
dealer  In  Manila  of  cigars  and  cigarettes,  who  Is  also  the  authorized  distributer 
for  all  of  the  leading  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories,  has  just  Issued  a 
pamphlet  to  the  trade  entitled  "The  Cigar  Question."  From  this  pamphlet 
the  following  is  quoted : 

"The  demand  for  Philippine  cigars  and  cigarettes  has  during  the  past  two 
years  exceeded  the  output,  causing  long  and  vexatious  delays  In  filling  orders." 

Several  of  the  larger  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories  are  now  running  at 
full  capacity  an  extraordinary  number  of  hours  each  day,  and  when  good  leaf  Is 
not  available  they  use  the  best  they  can  get,  which  Is,  In  many  cases,  poor 
enough.  Under  the  caption  "Cigars,"  below,  are  given  the  figures  on  cigars 
manufactured  and  removed  for  domestic  consumption,  tax  paid,  and  for  export, 
exempt  from  tax,  during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1905.  What  the  Manila  cigar 
manufacturers  will  do  with  the  United  States  market,  assuming  that  they  get  It, 
Is  now  the  puzzle.  Even  though  Immediate  and  effective  measures  were  pro- 
vided to  Increase  the  amount  of  good  quality  leaf  such  as  would  be  required  to 
make  cigars  suited  to  the  American  taste,  it  would  be  several  years  before  such 
measures  would  produce  results  and  properly  seasoned  leaf  would  be  available. 

In  Appendixes  L  to  T  and  in  Tables  1,  2,  and  4  of  Appendix  W  to  this  report 
will  l>e  found  further  data  regarding  the  present  status  of  the  production  of 
leaf  tobacco,  of  the  methods  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes, 
and  smoking  tobacco,  Itemized  statement  of  tax  collections,  etc. 

Manufactured  tobacco^  smoking  and  chetcing, — Section  101  of  Act  No.  1189  Im- 
poses a  tax  of  48  centavos  on  each  kilogram  of  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco  of  all 
kinds  manufactured  In  the  Philippine  Islands  for  domestic  sale  or  consumption. 
During  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30, 1905,  taxes  were  collected  on  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco  amounting  to  ^84,439.55;  during  July,  1905,  f^8,435.64; 
total  for  the  year  P92,875.19.    This  represents  a  total  output  consumed  in  the 
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Philippine  Islands  of  193,490  kilograms.  In  addition,  there  was  manufactured 
and  exported  during  the  year  from  these  islands  smoking  tobacco  (chopped 
tobacco,  called  "plcadura")  as  follows: 

Kilograms. 

To  Spain 7,949 

To  Straits  Settlements . 2,814 

To  England 2,320 

To  China 1,958 

To  Japan 3 

Total 15,044 

Eixported  manufactured  tobacco  is  not  subject  to  the  internal-revenue  tax 
imposed  in  section  101.  Added  to  the  tax-paid  tobacco  this  gives  a  total  annual 
output  from  the  factories  in  these  islands  for  domestic  consumption  and  for 
export  of  208,534  kilograms  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.  Considerable 
quantities  of  leaf  tobacco  are  cut  in  one  manufactory  to  be  taken  to  another  for 
conversion  into  cigarettes.  As  the  tax  on  this  tobacco  is  subsequently  collected 
on  the  cigarettes  no  account  is  taken  in  the  figures  given  above  of  the  tobacco  so 
handled.  Of  the  tax  collected  on  manufactured  tobacco  84  per  cent  is  paid  in 
Manila  and  16  per  cent  in  the  provinces.  There  is  no  snuff  manufactured  In 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  chewing  tobacco  is  used  by  ihe  lower  class  ot 
natives;  they  chew  it  mixed  with  betel  nut. 

Cigars. — Section  107  of  Act  No.  1189  imposes  a  tax  T2  on  each  1,000  cigars 
worth  20  pesos  or  less  per  thousand,  W  when  worth  over  20*  and  not  over  50 
pesos,  and  ^6  when  worth  over  50  pesos.  The  tax  is  assessed  on  the  manu- 
facturer's wholesale  price  on  cigars  removed  for  domestic  sale  or  consumption. 
During  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  taxes  were  collected  on  cigars 
amounting  to  W45.996.81;  during  July,  1905,  «4,740.53;  total  for  the  year, 
W60,737.34.  Of  this  total  90.5  per  cent  was  paid  in  Manila  and  9.5  per  cent  in 
the  provinces.  This  represents  an  output  of  cigars  consumed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  by  classes,  as  follows:  Worth  WO  or  less  per  M.  60,276,450;  worth 
over  ^20  but  not  over  «0  per  M,  8,036,890;  worth  over  WO  per  M,  1,339,480; 
total.  69,652,820  cigars.  In  addition  there  were  manufactured  and  exported 
during  the  year  from  these  islands  cigars,  by  classes,  as  follows : 

Exportation  of  cigars^  August  /,  190J^,  to  July  SI,  1905. 


To- 


Ohina - 

Straits  Settlements 

Australia- 1- 

England— 

Spain 

India - 

Franco 

South  Araorlra 

Germany , 

Japan.- __ 

Indo-Ohina 

Java 

South  Africa 

Italy _ 

United  States -. 

Hawaiian  Islands 

New  Zealand — 

Canada _ 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Egypt 

Belgium — 

Scotland 

Korea 

Persia -_ - 

Consumed  oo  high  seas. 


Total - -— - 57,937,334     21,486,816 


Worth  per  M. 


^20  or  less. 


,770.418 

,971,960 

,487,406 

,227,912 

,350,600 

947,370 

,838.600 

681,007 

349,410 

1M,857 

72,089 

344.494 

182,337 

61.030 

54,371 

64,000 

28,719 

24,077 

84,760 

53,000 

8,200 

15,000 

7,000 

7,799 

5,000 

216,178 


Over  ^20, 

bat  less 

than  ^50. 


500,384 


Over  ^60. 


9,301,097 

664,146 

3,816,518 

69.343 

2,381,118 

191,284 

1,941,849 

89,322 

618,900 

280,770 

661,361 

170,883 

36,000 

500 

115,474 

6,666 

351,631 

46,966 

362.207 

27,663 

423.054 

7,817 

122.416 

9,267 

207,816 

66,788 

221,524 

1,016 

71,561 

41,761 

77,000 

3,500 

58,851 

44,146 

91,146 

930 

40.800 

7,125 

2,000 

38.000 

1,850 

10,500 

_^ _ 

5,700 

7.000 

6,406 

2.089 

146.220 


1,833,961 


Total. 


49,735,600 

7,857.821 

6,OD9,t«0S 

5.268.S8S 

3.280,1TO 

1,779,614 

1,875,000 

752,137 

747,007 

684,7^7 

602,910 

478.167 

455.391 

278.570 

167,698 

144.500 

131.716 

llO.lfiS 

82,175 

55.000 

43.0GO 

SS.SOO 

19,700 

16,96 

6,000 

802,782 


81  .^.130 
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China  Is  the  best  customer,  taking  about  60  per  cent  of  all  of  the  cigars 
exported   from   these  Islands.    But   much   the  larger   portion   of  the  cigars- 
exported  to  China  are  of  the  very  inferior  grades;  they  are  really  large  ciga- 
rettes wrapped,  paper  and  all,  in  a  strip  of  leaf  tobacco,  and  are  classed  as 
•*  cigars  "  through  courtesy  and  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name. 

The  total  output  of  cigars  from  all  of  the  manufactories  In  these  islands  dur- 
ing the  year  ended  July  31,  1905,  was  as  follows:  For  domestic  consumption, 
09.652,820;  for  export,  81,258,130;  total,  150,910,950.  The  normal  annual  con- 
sumption of  cigars  in  the  United  States  is  7,000,000,000.  If  it  were  possible 
to  divert  every  cigar  made  in  these' islands  to  the  United  States  the  home  pro- 
ducers in  that  country  would  still  have  to  supply  about  98  per  cent  of  the  cigars 
consumed  there.  Inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  cigars  produced  in  these  islands 
could  not  be  sold  in  the  American  market  at  any  price,  it  is  believed,  even 
though  the  Philippine  cigar  was  admitted  customs  duty  free  into  the  United 
States,  that  the  cigar  manufacturers  in  that  country  would,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  retain  considerably  over  99  per  cent  of  their  present  trade. 

Cigarettes. — Section  107  of  Act  No.  1189  imposes  a  tax  of  67  cfentavos  on 
each  1,000  cigarettes  weighing  2  kilograms  or  less  per  thousand,  and  a  tax 
of  92  on  each  1,000  cigarettes  weighing  more  than  2  kilograms  per  thousand. 
During  the  eleven  months  ended  June  30,  1905,  taxes  were  collected  on  ciga- 
rettes amounting  to  W,812,141.05 ;  during  July,  1905,  n83,990.52;  total  for  the 
year,  W,996,131.57.  Of  this  total  96.2  per  cent  was  paid  in  Manila  and  3.8  per 
cent  In  the  provinces.  This  represents  an  output  of  cigarettes  consumed  In  the 
Philippine  Islands,  by  classes,  as  follows:  Weighing  2  kilograms  or  less  per 
thousand,  2,956,956,090 ;  weighing  more  than  2  kilograms  per  thousand,  7,485,500 ; 
total,  2,964,441,590  cigarettes.  In  addition  there  were  manufactured  and  ex- 
ported during  the  year  from  these  islands  cigarettes,  by  classes,  as  follows : 

Exportation  of  cigarettes^  August  i,  1904,  to  July  SI,  1905, 


Weighing  per  M. 

To- 

2  kilograms 
or  less. 

More  than 
2  kilo- 

Total. 

China 

8,525,855 

1,229,825 

1,040,000 

721,190 

697,050 

648,090 

497,120 

250,280 

185,816 

156,700 

107,720 

27,785 

14,765 

284,941 

896.800 
2,000 

8,924,655 
1,231,325 
1,040,000 
821,430 
697,194 
666,990 
611,820 
263,528 
191  916 

Spain _ 

Prance 

Switzerland 

100,240 
144 
18,800 
14,700 
13,248 
6,000 
8,000 
6,096 

England __.  

Straits  Settlements _ 

India . 

AuBtralla... ^ ."._"„"V.V 

America 

Guam 

159,700 
113,816 
27,785 
14,765 
246,341 

Japan .               _    . 

Java 

Canada _ _ _ 

Consumed  on  high  seas 

10,400 

Total 

14  886  787  1        '^'^  '^*>^ 

14,910,265 

The  total  output  of  cigarettes  from  all  of  the  manufactories  in  these  islands 
during  the  year  ended  July  31,  1905,  was  as  follows :  For  domestic  consumption, 
2,964,441,590;  for  export,  14,910,265;  total,  2,979,351,855  cigarettes.  The  Manila 
and  provincial  markets  were  largely  overstocked  with  cigarettes  removed  from 
the  manufactories  prior  to  August  1,  1904,  to  escape  the  tax  which  accrued  on 
that  date.  As  a  result  the  cigarette  market  was  quite  dull  during  the  last  five 
months  of  1904 ;  but  beginning  with  the  month  of  January,  1905,  and  continuing 
up  to  the  date  of  making  this  report  the  volume  of  cigarettes  removed  from  the 
manufactories,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  attained  normal  dimensions.  The  tax 
rate  imposed  on  cigarettes  in  these  islands  is  but  one-third  of  the  rate  imposed 
in  Porto  Rico  and  less  than  one-third  of  the  rate  imposed  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  revenue  producer  the  tax  on  cigarettes  leads  all  others.  Cigarettes  weigh- 
ing more  than  2  kilograms  per  thousand  and  paying  at  the  ^2  rate  constitute 
but  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total  cigarettes  consumed.  As  the  internal- 
revenue  law  now  stands,  cigarettes  now  subject  to  the  67-centavo  rate  per 
thousand  will,  on  and  after  January  1,  1906,  be  subject  to  tax  at  the  rate  of  « 
per  thousand.  Even  at  this  increased  rate  the  tax  rate  in  these  islands  will 
only  be  one-half  of  what  it  is  in  Porto  Rico  and  less  than  one-half  of  what  it 
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is  in  the  United  States,  and  consumers  in  these  islands  will  continue  to  get  two 
or  three  times  as  many  tax-paid  cigarettes  for  their  money  as  they  can  get  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  recommended  that  the  existing 
provisions  of  act  No.  1189  taxing  cigarettes  remain  unaltered. 

Distribution  of  cigar  and  cigarette  manufactories, — ^The  cigar  and  cigarette 
manufactories  In  the  provinces  are  few  in  number  and  relatively  of  little  Im- 
portance. The  Manila  manufactories  control  almost  in  its  entirety  the  provin- 
cial trade.  The  poorer  classes  roll  their  own  cigars  or  buy  or  raise  their  own 
leaf  tobacco,  chop  it,  and  roll  all  of  the  cigarettes  they  consume.  They  did  this 
before  the  internal-revenue  tax  was  Imposed  and  thus  saved  an  amount  equal  to 
the  manufacturers*  profit  They  still  continue  to  do  this  and  save  an  additional 
amount  equal  to  the  tax  on  the  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  or  cigarettes  they 
consume.  In  Manila  there  are  58  manufactories  where  cigars  are  made  and  SO 
manufactories  where  cigarettes  are  made.  The  cigars  are  made  exclusively  by 
hand;  one  of  the  larger  manufacturers  imported  sometime  since  two  cigar 
machines  of  European  make  for  experimental  purposes,  but  the  tests  were  unsat- 
isfactory and  the  machines  were  discarded.  Most  of  the  cigarettes  are  machine 
made,  all  but  seven  of  the  manufactories  having  their  own  machines.  In  some 
of  the  larger  manufactories  special  brands  of  handmade  cigarettes  are  turned 
out.  The  usual  number  of  cigarettes  to  a  box  Is  80,  but  a  considerable  number 
are  put  up  in  packages  of  24  and  even  less.  The  girls  in  the  manufactories  are 
quite  expert,  and  will  unerringly  and  almost  automatically  lift  from  a  pile  of 
cigarettes  the  exact  number  needed  to  fill  the  boxes  they  are  packing.  Twenty- 
four  Filipinos,  19  Chinamen,  14  Europeans,  and  1  American  negro  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  and  25  Chinamen,  14  Filipinos,  and  11  Europeans 
are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes. 


[Same  Report,  page  203.1 

Appendix  L. 

OUE  AORICTTLTTTBAL  RESOTTRCES. 

[Ekiftorial  from  La  Vox  del  Pueblo,  of  Tuguesarao,  Cagayan,  June  22,  1905,  on  the  pro> 
duction  of  tobacco  in  that  province.] 

Under  this  title  we  include  our  only  agricultural  product  with  which  our 
brothers  in  the  field  provide  for  their  necessities.  It  is  in  the  development  of 
this  product  that  their  future  lies.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  agricultural 
brothers  to  the  discredit  in  which  tobacco  leaf  is  held.  In  an  increasing  scale,  in 
the  Manila  market. 

Our  object  in  taking  up  this  question  is  only  to  illustrate  to  the*  thinking  peo- 
ple of  the  province  and  the  valley  of  the  Cagayan  the  fundamental  reasons  that 
have  caused  the  depreciation  of  tobacco  leaf  and  the  remedies  necessary  to  cure 
the  evil. 

The  existing  prostration  of  the  tobacco  Industry  is  primarily  due  to  the  lazi- 
ness and  bad  faith  of  the  agriculturist.  Our  extreme  laziness,  due  to  the  ener- 
vating climate  of  these  latitudes  and  encouraged  by  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  has 
been  exaggerated  by  the  absence  of  official  intervention  and  encouragement  since 
the  time  when  the  tobacco  monoply  by  the  Government  was  abandoned.  The 
demand  for  tobacco  increased,  when  Its  cultivation  t)ecame  free  to  all,  until  it 
reached  its  highest  mark  In  the  year  1900,  when  the  agriculturists  mortgaged 
their  crops  at  fabulous  prices  and  did  not  attempt  to  duly  season  the  leaf  nor 
properly  prepare  the  soil;  this  resulted  In  the  practice  existing  to  this  day 
among  the  large  majority  of  our  agriculturists — to  raise  large  crops  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  It  is  evidently  believed  that  a  large  quantity  of  leaf  will 
make  up  for  poor  quality.  The  sophistry  of  this  method  of  reasoning  should  be 
made  apparent,  and  the  endeavor  should  be  made  to  produce  smaller  crops  but 
of  better  quality. 

Our  bad  faith  has  become  noticeable  In  the  mixing  of  difTerent  grades  of  to- 
bacco in  the  same  packages,  all  of  which  is  due  to  our  greed  after  lucre.  We  do 
not  seem  to  understand  that  by  this  procedure  we  destroy  the  main  fountain 
from  which  our  agricultural  wealth  springs. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  prime  causes  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  tobacco  culture,  and  we  shall  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  methods 
which,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  followed  by  the  producer  in  order  to  avoid  the 
menace  now  before  us  of  the  total  annihilation  of  the  main  source  of  wealth  of 
the  valley  of  Cagayftn, 
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If  the  buman  family  requires  in  its  raising  the  utmost  care  in  order  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  a  healthy  maturity  it  Is  no  less  the  fact  that  the  nurseries 
for  the  production  of  the  tobacco  seedlings  should  receive  the  same  careful  at- 
tention. Soil  of  the  proper  richness  should  be  selected,  preferably  virgin  8f>il 
from  which  the  forest  growth  has  recently  been  removed,  and  if  such  soil  is  not 
available,  then  the  soil  used  for  the  nurseries  should  be  properly  pulverized  and 
fertilized.  The  matter  of  watering  or  irrigating  these  beds  should  also  receive 
careful  attention  until  the  seed  has  generated.  The  transporting  of  the  seed- 
lings should  be  made  at  a  time  when  the  first  two  leaves  have  grown  to  about 
the  size  of  a  peso. 

If  in  the  conservation  of  animal  life  proper  hygiene  is  necessary  it  is  also 
necessary  for  the  proper  nutrition  and  development  of  vegetable  life.  For  the 
care  of  the  growing  plants  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground  should  be  properly 
prepared.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  three  or  four  times  in  order  to  brealc  up 
the  clods  and  permit  the  roots  of  the  tobacco  plants  to  penetrate  and  absorb  the 
necessary  nutritive  matter  therefrom.  The  soil  should  be  properly  fertilized. 
The  worms  and  other  insects  and  the  weeds  that  grow  up  In  the  plantation 
should  all  be  eradicated.  The  plants  should  t>e  watered  or  irrigated  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  not  wet  the  leaves  (this  in  case  of  drought).  The  buds  should 
be  picked  off  in  order  that  the  sap,  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste,  may  be 
used  to  increase  the  size  and  quality  of  the  leaves.  All  young  shoots  that  do 
not  promise  to  produce  good  leaves  should  be  removed. 

After  all  foresight  has  been  used  for  the  care  of  the  growing  plant  careful 
attention  should  be  devoted  to  the  gathering  of  the  leaves.  This  should  be  done 
at  the  proper  stage  of  their  development,  neither  when  they  are  too  green  nor 
after  they  have  passed  the  proper  stage. 

If  the  agriculturist  talses  pride  in  the  appearance  of  a  plantation  properly 
cultivated  he  should  also  take  the  same  pride  in  seeing  that  the  harvest  from 
his  fields  is  properly  cared  for  and  seasoned  before  it  is  delivered  to  the  pur- 
chaser. Tobacco  leaf  should  be  cured  under  roof,  in  order  that  the  changes  in 
the  weather  may  not  affect  its  quality.  To-day  tobacco  leaf  Is  largely  seasoned 
in  the  open  air  and  the  rain  and  hot  sun  prevent  the  proper  curing,  which  can 
only  be  obtained  In  an  equable  temperature.  Care  should  be  taken  also  in  the 
cutting  of  leaves  which  go  to  make  up  a  manojo  (package) ;  in  the  conscien- 
tious selection  of  the  leaves  of  the  various  grades  in  order  that  they  may  be 
properly  classified  and  delivered  and.  In  this  manner,  to  rewin  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  in  our  good  faith;  in  the  proper  handling  and  pressing 
of  the  leaf  in  order  that  the  delicate  fiber  may  not  be  injured ;  in  patient  and 
intelligent  stacking  of  the  leaves  in  order  that  the  curing  may  be  uniform  and 
perfect  and  that  a  uniform  temperature  may  be  obtained,  otherwise  the  leaf 
will  ferment  and  spoil.  In  the  stacking  of  the  tobacco  leaves  a  vent  should  be 
left  in  the  center  of  each  stack  in  order  that  the  vapors  from  the  sweating  of 
the  leaves  may  have  an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  in  order  that  the  noxious 
gases  may  be  eliminated  and  that  the  aroma  and  proijer  coloring  of  the  leaf 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  handling  of  the  tobacco  the  various  bundles  and  pack- 
ages should  be  turned  and  distributed  so  that  each  may  alternately  occupy  an 
exterior  and  an  interior  position  in  the  stack. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  of  the  soil  it  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  the  best  result  will  be  obtained  by  their  use.  We  have  seen  that  the  valley 
lands,  which  are  periodically  watered  by  the  Rio  Grande,  from  which  this  prov- 
ince takes  its  name,  produce  a  superior  crop.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that 
sufficient  fertilizers  be  used  on  the  higher  lands  devoted  to  the  culture  of  to- 
bacco and  to  which  the  alluvium  from  the  river  can  not  be  carried  even  at  the 
high  stages  of  water. 

The  foregoing  remedies  which  we  have  prescribed  to  bring  about  a  better 
condition  in  our  agricultural  industry,  now  so  depressed,  are  more  In  the  nature 
of  reminders,  for  the  reason  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  valley  are  already 
well  aware  of  their  duties  In  the  premises.  We  therefore  remind  our  brothers 
in  the  fields  that  If,  before  the  time  when  the  Government  monopoly  on  tobacco 
lands  was  removed,  they  worked  because  of  the  fear  of  the  overseer's  whip  they 
should  to-day  work  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  that  if  they  do  not  do  so 
there  will  be  no  purchasers  for  their  product. 

We  conclude  these  few  lines  earnestly  advising  the  agriculturists  of  this  valley 
that  they  endeavor  to  apply  the  remedies  we  have  printed  and  that  by  doing  so 
they  will,  to  the  extent  that  in  them  lies,  have  assisted  in  raising  our  principal 
source  of  agricultural  wealth  from  out  of  its  present  slough  of  despond. 
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Appendix  M. 

CAOATAV  AHD  ISABELA  TOBACCO  LAHBS. 

[By  H.  B.  FernaldJ 
I,      TOBACCO  LANDS. 

The  cultivable  area  Is  roughly  shown  by  the  attached  map  «  and  will  be  seen 
to  consist  of  a  strip  of  about  5  to  10  miles  in  width  along  the  Cagay&n  River  and 
its  tributaries.  Tobacco  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Gattaran,  but  it  is  not  of 
the  best  quality.  The  lands  from  Tuguegarao  to  Alcalft  used  to  raise  a  first- 
grade  tobacco,  but  they  have  been  worked  so  continuously  that  the  best  tobacco 
is  now  found  In  the  more  recently  developed  lands. 

There  are  two  main  factors  which  determine  the  availability  of  land.  (l)The 
natural  conditions,  and  (2)  the  means  of  transportation. 

(1)  The  natural  conditions, — During  the  rainy  season,  from  September  to 
December,  the  Cagayfin  River  and  its  tributaries  rise  from  10  to  40  feet,  cover- 
ing the  valleys  for  miles  on  either  side  with  their  muddy  waters,  which  leave  a 
deposit  sometimes  of  several  inches  of  silt  This  makes  the  first-class  tobacco 
land.  Back  of  this  Is  the  second-class  tobacco  land,  which  is  not  inundated  and 
which  is  practically  uncultivated.  These  lands  could  in  many  cases,  with  but 
slight  expenditure  of  capital,  be  easily  flooded  from  some  of  the  many  small 
fc^treams  found  throughout  the  country. 

(2)  Means  of  transportation, — ITor  lack  of  fitting  transportation  facilities 
great  sections  of  the  finest  tobacco  lands  are  uncultivated,  especially  the  Magat 
Valley  and  the  upper  Oagayftn  above  Echagtte.  From  December  to  June  only 
rarely  can  steamers  of  3  feet  draft  go  above  Alcalft.  From  July  to  January  they 
can  usually  reach  Tuguegarao.  From  September  to  December  they  can  usually 
reach  Ilagan  and  sometimes  Oauayan.  There  are  two  steamers,  the  Magat  and 
Magapic,  belonging  to  the  Tabacalera  Company,  which  handle  only  company*s 
freight ;  one,  the  Aparri,  belonging  to  a  private  company,  which  does  a  general 
business;  the  government  steamer  Sentinel,  and  three  small  launches.  Prac- 
tically all  the  tobacco  transportation  is  therefore  by  cascoes.  Probally  three- 
fourths  of  the  tobacco  business  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Tabacalera  Company. 
They  have  their  storehouses  In  every  town.  The  tobacco  stored  in  these  Is 
loaded  in  cascoes,  which  are  poled,  rowed,  op  sailed  down  the  river  until  they 
can  be  taken  in  tow  by  one  of  the  steamers  and  go  to  Lalloc  for  transshipment. 
Other  cascoes  go  all  the  way  to  Aparri  unaided.  Two  weeks  for  the  trip  from 
Aparri  to  Ilagan  and  a  week  for  the  return  is  quick  time  for  a  casco.  The 
cascoes  continually  go  aground  on  the  numerous  sand  bars  and  often  have  to  be 
unloaded  before  they  can  cross  a  bar.  The  cost  of  such  transportation,  added 
to  the  heavy  rates  charged  by  the  coast  steamers,  make  the  expense  of  shipment 
equal  to  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product  shipi)ed. 

In  addition  to  this  expense  of  river  shipment  must  be  noted  the  cost  of  cartage 
from  the  fields  to  the  river.  There  are  practically  no  improved  roads  In  the 
valley,  and  10  miles  is  about  the  limit  for  profitable  cartage.  This  Is  the  reason 
that  such  large  tracts  on  the  upper  Cagayfin,  on  the  Magat,  and  on  many  other 
smaller  rivers  are  uncultivated.  Many  of  these  rivers  are  great  torrents  in  the 
wet  season,  overflowing  miles  of  fertile  ground,  but  in  the  dry  season  are  small 
streams,  which  do  not  serve  even  for  rafting  the  tobacco  to  the  main  river. 

The  larger  part  of  the  land  Is  owned  by  local  owners  in  small  parcels,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  large  estates,  especially  in  Isabela  Province.  These 
estates  are  worked  by  "  colonistas,"  each  of  whom  has  his  own  parcel  of  land 
to  work. 

Few  persons  have  valid  titles  to  their  land,  and  it  Is  a  common  practice  to 
settle  on  any  suitable  unclaimed  land  and  cultivate  it. 

II.   THE    METHOD   OF   CULTIVATION. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  or  early  in  December  the  tobacco  is  sown 
in  seed  beds,  and  as  soon  as  the  fields  become  dry  enough  to  be  worked  the 
plants  are  transplanted  to  the  fields,  which  have  been  plowed  twice  or  thrice 
with  the  ordinary  plow,  harrowed  with  a  bamboo  harrow,  and  marked  off  in 
squares.  The  weeding  is  done  twice  by  hand  and  the  weeds  left  lying  between 
the  rows.    A  plow  is  sometimes  run  down  between  the  rows.    The  suckers  are 
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not  picked  off.  The  plants  are  budded  once.  Sometimes  the  leaves  are  picked 
one  by  one  as  they  ripen,  but  oftener  the  whole  stalk  is  cut  at  once.  The  leaves 
are  Stuck  on  sticks  about  a  yard  long  and  the  diameter  of  a  pencil,  and  put  in 
the  sun  to  dry.  When  dry,  they  are  piled  in  the  houses  and  changed  occasion- 
ally as  the  bottom  of  the  pile  grows  too  hot  Before  being  sold  the  leaves  are 
taken  from  the  "palillos"  and  made  Into  "manos"  or  flat  packages.  **  Sweat- 
ing" is  usually  done  by  the  buyers  before  shipment  to  Manila,  and  again  in 
Manila  much  more  thoroughly. 

III.   IMPBOVEMENTS    NEEDED. 

(1)  Transportation. — The  great  need  is  for  a  railroad.  The  route  suggested 
is  shown  on  the  accompanying  map.»  Of  necessity  the  railroad  would  have  to 
go  some  distance  from  the  river  and  would  on  this  account  pass  through  much 
land  not  now  available.  It  would  also  so  reduce  freight  rates  that  tobacco 
could  be  carted  longer  distances.  It  would  further  mean  that  large  numbers  of 
settlers  from  the  overpopulated  provinces  around  Manila  would  come  into  the 
valley  and  take  land  not  now  cultivated.  Such  a  road  would  not  probably  pay 
expenses  for  the  first  few  years,  unless  the  timber  trade  should  enable  it  to  do 
so,  but  the  general  increase  in  production  and  prosperity  which  would  rapidly 
come  would  make  it  a  paying  enterprise  thereafter.  In  bringing  the  valley  into 
closer  touch  with  Manila  markets  and  with  the  civilization  of  the  outside  world 
the  railroad  will  do  an  invaluable  work. 

(2)  Cultivation  and  care  of  the  tohacco, — The  value  of  the  tpbacco  crop  of 
Cagayftn  and  Isabela  is  much  less  than  it  would  be  if  more  scientific  and  care- 
ful methods -were  followed  in  planting,  cultivating,  and  curing  the  tobacco. 
Some  of  the  principal  defects  are  as  follows : 

(a)  The  seed  has  been  unchanged  for  years  and  has  greatly  degenerated. 
The  importation  of  fresh  seed  from  Sumatra,  Cuba,  and  America  would  be  a 
material  gain. 

(b)  The  preparation  of  the  soil  is  very  imperfect  and  expensive.  Modem 
implements  would  prepare  the  soil  better  at  a  smaller  cost. 

(c)  The  suckers  are  not  removed,  but  are  allowed  to  grow  in  order  to  get  a 
greater  number  of  leaves.  The  buds  are  only  removed  once,  and  then  allowed 
to  grow  again  without  removal.  In  this  way  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of 
the  plant  goes  to  suckers  and  buds. 

(d)  Nothing  lias  been  attempted  In  the  way  of  raising  tobacco  under  screens. 

(e)  When  picked  the  leaves  are  jabbed  on  sticks,  which  makes  a  consider- 
able hole  as  compared  with  the  method  of  using  small  strings,  as  In  Sumatra. 

(f)  In  drying,  the  leaves  are  exposed  to  the  hot  sun.  They  should  be  first 
dried  in  darkness  and  then  the  light  gradually  admitted.  This  is  probably 
the  gi'eatest  defect  in  their  tobacco  culture  and  permanently  injures  the  tobacco 
produced.  Instead  of  being  dried  out,  the  oils  are  burned  in.  No  process  of 
sweating  can  afterwards  remedy  this. 

IV.    TO   IMPROVE   THE    SITUATION. 

(1)  Tariff  reduction. — ^The  benefits  to  accrue  are  self-evident.  Not  only 
would  those  now  raising  tobacco  receive  a  better  price  for  their  tobacco,  but 
ue\v  capital  would  enter  the  valley,  with  Improved  methods  of  cultivation  and 
transportation  resulting. 

(2)  Railroad. — If  the  Cooper  bill  becomes  a  law,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  a  railroad  will  be  built  passing  through  the  timber  lands  of  the  Caraballo 
Sur  and  the  tobacco  lands  of  the  Cagayftn  Valley.  The  road  would  soon  become 
a  paying  investment  and  the  benefit  to  the  country  would  be  immeasurable. 

(3)  River  improvement. — If  the  river  could  be  dredged  or  In  some  other  way 
the  sand  bars  obstructing  the  channel  could  be  cleared,  It  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  river  transportation  by  almost  one-half. 

(4)  Coolie  labor. — Were  the  introduction  of  coolie  labor  to  be  permitted  it 
would  mean  the  establishment  of  large,  rich  haciendas,  a  great  Increase  In  the 
quantity  and  an  immense  Improvement  In  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  produced, 
and  a  vast  Increase  In  the  general  wealth  of  the  country,  but  the  Filipino  labor 
would  not  be  able  to  keep  the  pace  thus  set  and  would  be  driven  to  the  wall. 

o  On  file  In  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department. 
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(5)  Education. — The  present  school  at  Tegnegarao  is  the  beginning  of  a  teIu- 
able  work  whose  influence  will  gradually  effect  some  iniproveni«it  There  Is 
an  old  Spanish  Government  farm  at  Ilagan  which  might  be  reestablished  with 
profit  and  would  prove  a  valuable  object  lesson  in  improved  methods. 

(6)  Fairs. — ^As  an  immediate  means  of  arousing  an  interest  in  improved 
methods  of  agriculture  nothing  would  accomplish  so  much  as  the  old-style 
"county  fair."  Improved  agricultural  implements  would  be  brought  directly 
to  the  attention  of  the  people.  The  bureau  of  agriculture  could  have  tobacco 
in  various  stages  of  cultivation,  showing  what  approved  methods  will  do.  An 
object  lesson  of  this  kind  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  Abundant  land  conM 
be  obtained  at  Tuguegarao  and  thousands  of  people  from  all  through  the  valley 
would  attend.  The  usual  prizes  should  be  given  for  local  products,  and  every- 
thing would  be  run  along  the  line  of  the  "  county  fair  "  in  the  States.  One  or 
two  thousand  pesos  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  and  tbe 
good  immediately  resulting  would  be  measured  by  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pesos  in  the  increased  value  of  the  crop  raised. 


Appendix  N. 
THE  TOBACCO  IKBTTSTRT  HT  THE  PHmPPIHES. 

[Article  by  Mr.  B.  Ayesa  in  EI  Mercantil,  of  Manila,  April  and  May,  1906.] 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Taft,  at  a  meeting  of  American  tobacco  growers,,  made  the 
assertion  that  the  only  tobacco  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Philippines  was  that 
produced  in  the  Cagayan  Valley. 

Mr.  Taft  knows  perfectly  well  what  he  has  said  and  this  demonstrates  once 
more  the  deep  study  that  he  has  made  of  the  Magallanic  Archipelago. 

Can  the  Cagayan  Valley  tobacco  be  compared  with  that  produced  in  North 
America  in  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Maryland?  We  firmly  be- 
lieve so. 

The  Cagayan  Valley,  and  above  all  the  province  of  Isabela,  can  produce 
tobacco  very  much  superior  to  that  now  raised  (or  said  to  be)  in  that  region; 
but  the  deplorable  state  of  backwardness  in  which  the  cultivation,  the  curing, 
and  the  handling  are  found,  makes  that  leaf  (which  could,  if  presented  in  the 
different  markets  of  the  world,  obtain  one  of  the  foremost  places)  discarded 
at  the  present  time  because  of  its  poor  quality  and  even  worse  presentation. 

About  a  decade  ago  the  Philippine  tobacco  entered  and  was  valued  in  the 
markets  of  Amsterdam,  Trieste,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  London,  Spain,  and  others. 
To-day  it  may  be  said  to  have  become  limited  to  the  Simnish  market,  ajid  this 
latter  will  be  likewise  lost  very  soon,  for  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
ten  years  provided  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  when  Spanish  goods  cease  to  be 
favored  by  the  tariffs,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Spanish  monthly  mail 
steamers  will  also  cease  to  ply,  and  then  it  is  very  probable  that  the  doors  of 
Spain  will  "be  closed  to  Philippine  tobacco. 

Now  that  the  Philippine  tobacco  question  is  so  much  debated,  both  in  America 
and  in  the  Philippines,  and  prompted  by  the  best  wishes  for  and  in  defense  of 
this  industry,  I  propose  to  undertake  a  complete  essay  thereof,  for  which  I 
will  draw  upon  my  experience  of  twenty-two  consecutive  years  engaged  therein. 

No  industry  can  be  developed  with  probable  success  without  counting  before- 
hand with  good  first  materials. 

To  judge  by  the  fame  acquired  at  one  time  by  Filipino  tobacco  wh«i  it 
became  free  of  the  monopoly  exercised  upon  it  by  the  Spanish  Govemmeot 
anyone  would  have  believed  that  this  Industry  would  make  great  strides. 

Logically  considered  this  belief  was  very  natural,  for  once  the  business  was 
delivered  up  to  private  enterprise  and  the  planters  were  at  liberty  to  sell  their 
tobacco  to  the  highest  bidder  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  l)oth  the  tobacco  culti- 
vation and  its  industry  would  Improve  greatly.  But  the  Philippine  Islands 
have  been  and  will  be  a  country  of  hidden  problems,  and  tobacco  contlnaes 
since  then  in  an  alarming  state  of  retrogression. 

What  are  the  causes?  We  will  endeavor  to  expose  them  clearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

The  history  of  Filipino  tobacco  dates  from  the  year  1783,  wh^i  Governor 
General  Basco  decreed  that  the  government  should  have  control  of  tobacco. 
Therefore,  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  was  monopolized  exactly  one  cwitnry. 
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The  Government  exercised  entire  monopoly  both  as  to  the  leaf  and  the  manu- 
factured, for  which  purpose  it  had  a  corps  of  appraisers  distributed  over  the 
different  provinces  and  towns  where  the  plant  was  cultivated.  In  Manila  it 
had  various  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  smoking 
tobacco. 

The  chief  appraiser,  styled  "  Interventor,"  resided  in  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince and  had  at  bis  orders  various  subordinates  called  "alumnos  aforadores.'* 

These  operated  by  districts  composed  of  various  towns,  and  in  each  town 
there  was  a  "caudillo"  (head  man),  who  was  at  the  same  time  *' gobernador- 
cillo"  (little  governor),  who,  together  with  the  "teniente'*  (overseer)  of  the 
tobacco  fields,  exercised  the  office  of  inspector  of  cultivation  and  was  remuner- 
ated by  a  percentage  of  the  crop. 

The  chief  appraiser  issued  the  order  fixing  the  date  upon  which  the  first  to- 
bacco seed  plot  should  be  planted,  for  there  were  several,  alternating  generally 
every  fifteen  days. 

These  were  common  seed  plots  and  occupied  at  least  one-half  a  hectare  of  land 
each.  Their  care  and  weeding  were  in  the  hands  of  the  old  men,  the  women, 
and  the  children  of  their  respective  towns,  while  the  able-bodied  men  engaged 
In  plowing  their  lands  and  preparing  them  for  transplanting  the  tobacco  plant. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  Inspection  exercised  over  the  planter  was 
somewhat  oppressive,  treating  him  as  if  he  were  a  colonist  or  laborer  not  work- 
ing his  own  property. 

Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous.  That  wise  inspection  was  purely  paternal 
and,  thanks  to  it,  the  tobacco  seedlings  were  obtained  In  proper  season.  The 
lands  were  prepared  with  three  plowlngs,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  days  each,  and 
the  transplanting  was  done,  commencing  with  the  highlands  in  the  second  half 
of  November  and  ending  with  the  lowlands  in  the  first  half  of  January,  a  period 
during  which  it  is  well  known  that  the  transplanting  should  be  done.  There 
is  a  common  adage  that  says:  "  Mas  vale  llegar  &  tiemix)  que  vendar  un  afio" 
(It  is  better  to  arrive  in  time  than  to  round  about  for  a  year) ;  and  following 
this  most  true  maxim,  we  may  say :  "  He  who  sows  In  time  has  an  almost  cer- 
tainty of  reaping  a  good  crop." 

A  person  acquainted  with  the  beautiful  plantations  of  the  CJagayan  Valley 
knows  likewise  that  they  are  favored  with  fine,  ambient  temperature,  humidity, 
adequate  seasonable  winds,  and  the  proper  chemical  composition  of  the  soil  to 
bring  forth  as  a  result  those  magnificent  tobacco  leaves,  the  beau  ideal  of  the 
smoker. 

But  this  leaf,  which  at  one  time  acquired  Justified  fame,  is  being  lost  at 
gigantic  strides  within  the  past  few  years. 

The  tobacco  now  cultivated  In  the  Cagayan  Valley  may  be  said,  without  doubt, 
to  be  almost  a  wild  plant. 

Planters,  both  on  a  large  and  small  scale,  seem  to  have  united  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  ill  repute  upon  the  Filipino  tobacco. 

I  know  that  this  assertion  will  bring  forth  cries  of  protest ;  but  I  have  under- 
taken to  publish  a  complete  study  of  tobacco  in  its  different  phases,  and  if  I 
now  touch  the  sore  spot  of  the  planters,  to-morrow  I  may  touch  that  of  the 
leaf-tobacco  dealers,  and  later  that  of  the  manufacturers,  for  they  are  all  and 
each  one  of  them  in  their  sphere  of  action  responsible  for  the  deplorable  state 
of  Filipino  tobacco. 

We  said  in  our  preceding  article  that  once  the  tobacco  business  was  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  private  enterprise,  it  was  to  be  supposed  that  both  the  culti- 
vation and  the  industry  would  Improve  greatly. 

True  it  Is  that  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  is  all  that  could  be  desired  as  to 
its  presentation  and  style.  The  Filipino  cigar  maker  has  no  rival.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  special  preparation  of  the  tobacco,  those  secrets  of  manu- 
facture which  have  given  so  much  renown  and  profit  to  certain  manufacturers — 
this  art  is  yet  In  Its  Infancy  here,  and  we  can  voice  it  loudly. 

Upon  the  abolishment  of  the  government  monopoly  of  tobacco  in  the  year 
1883,  a  mercantile  company  was  established  in  the  Philippines  under  the  name 
of  "  Compafiia  General  de  Tabacos  de  Fillplnas." 

This  powerful  company  began  to  operate  then  with  a  cash  capital  of 
£5,000,000. 

It  founded  the  great  cigar  and  cigarette  factory  entitled  "  La  Flor  de  la  Isa- 
bela." 

It  secured  the  greater  part  of  the  leaf  tobacco  of  the  first  crops,  and  thereby 
acquired  almost  in  its  entirety  the  monopoly  in  tobacco. 
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In  Isabela,  Luzon,  it  bongbt  from  the  Govemment  and  private  parties  exten- 
sive tracts  of  lands,  known  to-ilay  as  the  San  Antonio,  San  Luis,  and  Santa 
Isabel  plantations.  These  plantations  were  populated  by  immigrants  from  the 
provinces  of  IIocos  Sur,  Ilocos  Norte,  La  Union,  and  Abra,  lilcewise  tobacco- 
growing  districts,  thou^  not  on  the  scale  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan.  We  wish 
to  say  by  this  that  these  colonists  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  tobacco  culti- 
vation. 

There  was  also  founded  at  that  time  another  tobacco  'plantation,  named 
Malum,  owned  by  the  firm  Baer,  Senior  &  Co.,  and  still  another,  which  was  of 
less  importance,  and  for  this  reason  we  do  not  mention  it  herein. 

It  was  to  be  presumed  with  Justified  reasons  that  these  plantations  would 
prove  to  be  in  time  semiagricultural  schools,  wherefrom  colonists  would  issue 
very  much  advanced  in  the  cultivation,  curing,  and  handling  of  tobacco,  whose 
instruction  would  afterwards  extend  to  the  different  towns  of  the  C^igayan 
Valley,  and  even  to  the  towns  from  where  they  had  emigrated. 

Before  entering  into  the  cause  of  the  retrogression  in  leaf  tobacco,  and  as  a 
consequence  that  of  the  tobacco  manufacture,  I  have  need  of  making  a  state- 
ment : 

Be  it  known  now  and  forever  that  my  writings  do  not  attach,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  any  one  given  company,  entity,  or  person. 

I  am  one  of  the  greatest  enthusiasts  for  everything  appertaining  to  tobacco. 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  the  great  evil  threatening  others,  and  it  is  my 
duty  to  sound  the  alarm  and  at  the  same  time  to  bare  the  facts  in  order  to 
seek  the  remedies. 

Having  eased  my  conscience  with  this  statement,  we  will  now  commence. 

Those  plantations  which,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  to  be  in  a  measure 
agricultural  schools  are  in  the  same  regrettable  state  of  backwardness  as  that 
of  a  poor  laborer  who  learned  nothing  more  than  the  path  shown  him  by  his 
grandfather. 

No  machinery  is  to  be  found  there.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ever-present 
carabao  and  the  antiquated  plow  are  there  furrowing  those  extensive  tobacco 
fields  and  not  penetrating  into  the  soil  more  than  12  or  14  centimeters. 

There  is  not  to  be  found  a  single  rail  or  tramway  nor  any  i)ortable  road 
whatever  to  gather  and  carry  the  product  of  the  fields  to  the  warehouses  or 
shipping  places. 

No  fertilizer  Is  used,  nor  any  irrigation,  other  than  the  fertilizing  slime  or 
mud  annually  left  there  by  the  great  floods  of  the  rivers  and  the  rain  sent 
down  by  providence. 

If  such  is  the  case  In  the  large  plantations,  what  must  be  the  conditions 
among  the  small,  poor  planters,  who  have  no  instruction,  no  capital,  no  ani- 
mals, nor  any  kind  of  Indispensable  appliances  to  cultivate  the  land. 

The  foregoing  are  certainly  ample  reasons  for  not  relying  upon  a  good  crop, 
but  there  are  others  worthy  of  a  separate  chapter. 

PREPARATION   OF   THE   SOIL   FOR   TOBACCO   CULTURE. 

To  plow  or  dig  the  soil  is  good,  for  four  reasons:  (1)  So  that  becoming 
spongy  thereby,  facility  is  afforded  for  the  spread  of  the  roots  and  for  the  cir- 
culation of  air;  (2)  so  that,  bringing  up  and  turning  over  the  subsoil,  the  latter 
may  be  improved  and  thinned  out  by  the  heat  of  the  sun;  (3)  to  uproot  the 
weeds  which  absorb  the  nutritive  Juices  contained  in  the  soil;  (4)  that  by 
rei)eated  labor  the  soil  may  retain  Its  freshness.  In  order  to  impart  to  the  veg- 
etables the  necessary  Juices  during  the  heated  term.  The  soil  once  prepared 
in  this  manner,  the  seed  is  sown,  the  plant  takes  hold,  grows,  and  the  fruit 
is  borne  by  nature.    Man  has  done  nothing  more  than  to  combine  the  means. 

The  system  of  preparing  the  soil  throughout  the  Cagayftft  Valley  could  not  be 
worse.  The  tobacco  lands  there,  if  not  used  for  com  after  the  tobacco  crop, 
are  left  in  a  complete  state  of  neglect;  they  fill  up  with  weeds  and  with  a 
dense  growth  of  vines  and  other  plants  that  do  not  allow  the  rays  of  the  sun 
to  enter,  and  that,  moreover,  suck  all  their  substance,  leaving  them  barren  for 
the  new  crop. 

Tobacco  lands  should  be  timely  prepared,  beginning  to  till  them  In  the  month 
of  July  or  August  for  those  in  which  com  was  not  grown,  securing  thereby  two 
advantages :  First,  to  kill  the  weeds  by  solar  action ;  second,  to  air  the  soil  thor- 
oughly. 

At  present  the  major  part  of  the  lands  commence  to  t>e  tilled  fifteen  days 
or  even  less  before  the  transplanting  begins — a  bad  system,  with  fatal  results. 
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We  have  already  spoken  about  the  deficiency  of  the  old  plow,  which  should 
be  replaced  by  the  modem  moldboard  of  very  easy  liandling,  and  which  be- 
sides penetrating  deeper  into  the  ground  has  the  advantage  of  turning  over 
the  soil  very  much  better  than  the  one  now  in  use. 

Land  for  tobacco  cultivation  ahould  be  plowed  three  times,  with  intervals 
of  one  month  between  them,  for  lands  whereon  com  was  not  grown,  and  at 
least  fifteen  for  ttiese  latter. 

We  also  recommend  that  after  plowing  the  native  harrow  should  not  be 
used.  This  Is  a  very  general  and  harmful  custom.  By  this  means  all  that  is  ac- 
complished is  to  pulverize  and  flatten  out  the  soil  on  the  surface,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  penetration  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  EiVery  good  planter  should  know 
that  the  solar  action  is  the  best  fertilizer  that  the  soil  receives. 

FERTILIZERS. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  that  any  large  or  small  planter  has  tried  any  kind  of 
fertilizer. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  argued  that  the  plantations  of  the  Cagayiln  Valley  do  not 
need  fertilizer  because  the  deposit  of  alluvium  brought  periodically  by  the 
great  overflows  is  sufficient  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  that  the  plants  do  not  suf- 
fer through  lack  of  nutritive  matter. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  every  year  those  plantations  are  benefited  by  the 
floods,  it  is  no  less  true  that  these  lands  are  in  need  of  foreign  fertilizers.  An 
ample  proof  of  this  is  that  in  Gamti,  Ilagan,  and  other  plantations  annually 
fertilized  by  the  rivers  the  crops  are  degenerating. 

It  is  most  true,  and  confirmed  by  thousands  of  experiments,  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco,  carried  on  with  the  best  conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  Is  per- 
fected greatly  in  quantity  and  quality  if  the  planter  employs  scientific  means  in 
the  nutrition  of  the  plant. 

Of  the  different  analyses  made  of  tobacco  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  select  leaf  is  that  cultivated  in  lands  abounding  in  soluble  salts  of  potash, 
which,  besides  promoting  rapid  development  of  the  leaves,  give  them  great  fine- 
ness, flexibility,  and  aroma,  without  thereby  increasing  the  quantity  of  nicotine. 

Potash  salts  are  obtained  in  the  ashes  of  any  kind  of  forest  plants,  burnt 
bamboo  and  others,  and  the  richest  in  this  substance  are  the  very  stalks  of 
tobacco  and  com. 

Every  tobacco  planter  will  have  noticed  that  when,  after  the  great  floods  in 
their  flelds,  the  stalks,  branches,  and  brush  left  thereon  are  burned  there,  the 
plants  planted  among  these 'ashes  acquired  greater  development  than  the  rest. 
Their  color  was  a  deeper  dark  green,  and  the  greater  flexibility  and  flneness 
was  clearly  apparent. 

Well,  then,  this  having  been  observed,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  select  the  fertilizer, 
and  Its  acquisition  Is  within  every  planter's  reach. 

We  recommend  as  one  of  the  best  systems  the  formation  of  the  "  hormigueros,*' 
or  heaps  of  burnt  earth,  a  very  antiquated  mode  of  fertilizing  the  flelds  and  of 
positive  results  in  tobacco  culture. 

There  is  a  more  simple  way  still :  Cover  the  surface  of  the  land  to  be  culti- 
vated with  a  not  too  thick  layer  of  branches,  dry  leaves,  grass,  or  bamboo,  and 
place  on  top  another  layer  of  dry  earth,  1  or  2  inches  deep;  bum  in  proper 
season,  and  two  or  three  days  after  this  operation  give  one  turn  with  a  plow. 
By  this  means  uniform  fertilization  of  the  whole  fleld  will  have  been  obtained, 
and  also  the  destruction  by  flre  of  Innumerable  grubs  and  larvse  of  insects, 
which  are  tobacco's  worst  enemies. 

XOBACCO  SEED  AND  SEED  PLOTS. 

We  consider  the  selection  of  seed  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  should  be 
chosen  from  the  most  healthy  and  developed  plants  In  each  fleld,  and  the  planter 
should  mark  them,  even  before  budding,  thereby  preventing  the  mistake  of  ren- 
dering the  seed  useless  when  the  women  come  to  remove  the  sprouts  or  shoots 
and  the  buds.  The  selection  of  the  seed  should  be  made  with  great  care,  be- 
cause of  the  immense  variety  and  completely  distinct  conditions. 

The  seeds  known  as  MaroquI,  Vlzcaya,  and  Havana,  this  latter  known  like- 
wise by  the  name  of  "  heart,**  due  to  its  shape,  are  those  which  produce  the 
largest  quantity  of  light,  flne,  and  clean  wrappers. 

The  seeds  known  by  the  names  of  Romero,  Morada,  and  Casira  furnish  an 
aromatic  leaf  suitable  for  flllers  of  good  cigars  and  for  select  cut  tobacco  or 
"  picadura." 
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These  plants  bnd  very  soon,  bnt  if  the  transplanthig  is  done  in  the  second 
half  of  November  or  first  half  of  I>eceml>er,  the  cool  north  winds  moderate  their 
growth,  they  take  deeper  hold,  and  after  that  their  development  is  greater, 
many  times  reaching  up  to  tw«ity  leaves  in  the  first  cutting. 

As  to  the  seeds  Pampano  and  Espada,  they  should  be  discarded  altogether. 
The  first  named  gives  a  leaf  similar  to  that  of  the  cabbage,  very  much  wrinkled 
toward  the  stalk,  very  coarse,  and  with  very  thick  cross  veins.  The  second 
named  gives  a  very  narrow  leaf  of  "  maduro  "  color  and  heavily  charged  with 
nicotine,  for  which  reasons  It  is  used  solely  for  chewing  tobacco. 

Now  that  good  wrappers  are  so  scarce,  we  recommend  to  the  municipalities 
to  provide  themselves  witL  Sumatra  seed.  It  produces  a  very  fine,  light-colored 
leaf,  and  if  the  transplanting  is  done  early  the  leaves  attain  fairl/  good  size. 

This  kind  of  seed  was  planted  rather  extensively  in  an  important  plantation 
in  the  Cagayftn  Valley  and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  results  were  very  satis- 
factory, and  they  would  have  been  much  more  so  if  the  transplanting  had  been 
made  to  soil  of  more  strength,  or  that  known  there  by  the  name  of  **  jugus," 
wherein  the  plants  obtain  very  much  more  development 

It  has  never  been  explained  why  this  seed  was  discarded.  I  believe  that  it 
was  an  unfortunate  mistake  and  that  dire  results  will  now  be  experienced. 

SEED   PLOTS. 

There  should  be  at  least  three,  the  first  to  be  sown  between  the  15th  and  20th 
of  September,  for,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  seed  if  well  cared  for  obtains  in 
between  forty  and  fifty  days,  this  ^labies  the  commaicing  of  planting  in  the 
second  half  of  November.  We  have  already  said  that  these  plantings  should 
be  alternate  and  at  intervals  of  about  fifteen  days  each. 

The  selection  of  seed  is  not  practiced  at  present.  The  planter,  without  caring 
to  see  if  the  plant  Is  sound  or  diseased  or  noting  this  or  that  condition,  gathers 
the  seed  from  the  field,  and  it  is  very  frequently  the  case  that  it  Is  taken  from 
the  sprouts  or  from  the  discarded  plants.  Hence  the  diversity  of  classes  found 
even  in  small  fields. 

The  seed  plots  outside  of  the  plantations  are  formed  in  very  bad  conditions 
as  to  soil  and  weather,  so  that  the  planter  who  has  been  cautious  and  has 
secured  his  seed  in  good  season  has  need  of  t>ecoming  a  constant  sentinel,  and 
even  then  at  the  slightest  lack  of  vigilance  he  Is  robbed  of  it.  These  thefts 
are  likewise  very  frequent  even  after  the  transplantings. 

All  these  evils  would  be  avoided  if  the  municipalities  would  follow  the  good 
custom  of  making  common  seed  plots,  as  was  done  during  the  time  of  gov- 
enmient  monoi)oly  and  described  herein. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

I 

We  have  said  that  the  transplanting  of  tobacco  should  be  made  In  the  high 
lands  during  the  second  half  of  November  and  in  the  low  lands  during  the 
first  half  of  December.  This  latter  can  be  extended  up  to  the  24th  of  the 
month  at  the  latest. 

These  are  called  early  plantings,  and  many  years  of  experience  have  shown 
us  that  they  are  the  best,  for  three  distinct  reasons:  First,  because  after  the 
recent  rainy  season  the  soil  retains  all  fhe  humidity ;  second,  because  the  cool 
northern  winds  modify  the  growth  of  the  plant,  which,  seeking  the  warmth 
of  the  soil,  takes  firmer  hold,  absorbs  the  nutritive  juices,  and  the  development 
is  much  greater  both  in  quantity  and  quality;  third,  because  the  season  of 
northerly  winds  extends  throughout  the  month  of  January,  bringing  therewith 
some  showers  of  fine  rain,  highly  beneficial  to  the  plants. 

»  Now,  unfortunately,  just  the  reverse  occurs.  We  frequently  see  that  lands 
to  be  planted  with  tobacco  are  still  entirely  neglected,  full  of  brush,  and  the 
planter  does  not  even  trouble  himself  to  give  it  the  first  plowing. 

These  lands  are  afterwards  cleared,  plowed,  and  prepared  at  times  in  less 
than  a  week.  The  transplanting  is  poorly  done,  the  soil  is  raw,  has  not  been  ben- 
efited by  the  sun's  rays,  and  consequently  is  not  vegetable  soil.  The  roots  of 
the  weeds  previously  torn  out  again  take  hold  Immediately  and  the  field  Is 
once  more  full  of  brush.  The  greater  number  of  the  plants  die,  and  those  that 
do  not  perish  grow  up  stunted,  diseased,  and  develop  unevenly.  The  tobacco 
is  extremely  i)oor,  of  a  yellowish  color,  gummy,  slow  to  burn,  and  very  bitter. 

It  is  very  risky  to  mix  this  tobacco  with  others,  because  it  is  very  liable 
to  heat  and  also  to  Impart  to  the  others  Its  bad  conditions  of  color,  odor,  and 
taste. 
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The  delay  In  the  transplanting  Is  due  to  nothing  else  than  the  little  care 
given  to  the  seed  plots;  sometimes  owing  to  baguios,  others  to  excessive  rain, 
others  to  drought,  and  always  to  neglect;  it  happens  that  when  the  season 
for  sowing  arrives  there  are  very  few  who  have  the  seed  ready,  so  that  trans- 
planting is  done  in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  when  the  cutting  of. 
the  first  leaves  should  begin.  Hence,  the  crops  are  scare,  of  poor  quality,  and 
of  divers  kinds  and  conditions. 

Another  feature  of  the  greatest  importance  Is  the  distance  to  be  observed 
between  the  plants.  The  general  custom  at  the  present  time  is  approximately 
1  vara  (about  33  Inches).  This  is  practiced  in  all  the  lands  as  if  they  were 
of  like  condition.  We  agree  to  that  distance  as  to  the  walks,  but  not  between 
plants. 

The  beautiful  plantations  of  the  Cagayan  Valley  are  formed  of  lands  rich  in 
organic  elements  of  great  nutritive  strength,  and  in  these  lands  we  consider  the 
distance  between  plants  as  excessive.  Hence,  it  happens  that  the  plants 
give  out  an  excessive  amount  of  foliage  and  there  is  need  of  frequent  gleaning ; 
otherwise  a  small  forest  would  be  formed. 

I>ue  to  the  excessive  distance,  the  plants  absorb  a  greater  quantity  than  neces- 
sary for  their  nourishment,  resulting  in  very  thick  leaves  with  very  pronounced 
cross  veins,  of  difficult  application  and  usefulness  for  fine  wrappers. 

For  the  same  reason  the  colors  "  maduro  "  and  "  Colorado  maduro  "  predomi- 
nate, and  we  find  the  colors  "  claro  "  and  "  iM>]drado  claro  "  only  in  the  leaves, 
called  in  Ilocano  "  la  pa  en  ibanag "  and  "  palaspas."  These  are  leaves  near 
the  ground,  and  sheltered,  therefore,  from  the  sun  and  the  wind. 

The  distances  that  should  be  observed  are  80  centimeters  for  the  walks  and 
65  centimeters  between  plants.  With  these  distances  will  be  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  advantages:  First,  In  the  same  space  a  much  greater  crop; 
second,  by  the  distribution  of  the  juices  of  the  soil  affected  by  the  increase  of 
plants  the  leaves  will  be  finer ;  third,  through  the  shade  mutually  afforded  the 
much-desired  colors  "claro"  and  "Colorado  claro"  will  be  obtained. 

The  plantings  having  been  made  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter,  we 
must  now  look  after  the  maintenance,  cleaning,  and  cutting. 

All  the  operations  in  tobacco  culture  are  of  such  Importance  that  we  compare 
them  to  a  complicated  machine,  wherein  several  geared  wheels  work  together. 

From  the  moment  that  the  seed  is  put  into  the  ground  until  the  tobacco  goes 
into  the  market  in  the  shape  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  It  passes  through  many 
delicate  manipulations. 

So  that  in  order  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  depreciation  of  Filipino  tobacco 
within  the  last  few  years  and  to  suggest  the  remedies,  based  on  many  years  of 
study  and  experience,  it  becomes  necessary  to  publish  various  articles,  which 
we  do  not  doubt  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  those  engaged  in  the  culture 
and  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

It  many  times  happens  that  the  plants  carry  from  the  very  seed  plot  the 
grubs  and  larvae  of  insects,  the  destruction  of  which  is  very  necessary. 

When  the  seed  plot  is  attacked  by  the  worm  and  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the 
propagation  of  the  plague  to  the  plantations,  it  should  be  destroyed  within  the 
seed  plot  itself;  for  which  purpose  a  not  very  thick  lye  of  ashes  and  boiling 
water  should  be  made,  and  when  cold  the  seed  plot  should  be  Irrigated  there- 
with.   It  Is  only  in  very  rare  cases  that  this  has  to  be  repeated. 

If  the  field  wherein  the  transplanting  has  been  made  has  been  previously 
fertilized  with  ashes  and  burned  earth,  as  we  have  suggested,  it  can  be  guaran- 
teed that  the  worm  will  not  make  Itself  very  visible,  for  the  potash  salts,  be- 
sides being  the  best  fertilizer  for  tobacco,  have  the  quality  of  destroying  the 
parasitical  insects  of  the  plant  in  over  60  per  cent. 

Besides  attending  to  the  removal  of  the  worms  morning  and  evening,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  bonfires  at  night  at  the  margins  of  the  tobacco  fields, 
whereby  the  butterfiies  will  be  drawn  into  them  by  the  light  and  perish  in  the 
flames,  instead  of  depositing  their  larvae  on  the  plants. 

Frequently  one  or  two  sprouts  or  shoots  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant, 
and  this,  although  it  Increases  the  crop,  is  not  at  all  advisable,  because  the 
leaves  grow  smaller  and  of  inferior  quality  generally  and  those  of  the  high 
grade  diminish. 

When  the  plants  have  entirely  developed  they  bud,  and  it  is  advisable  to  at 
once  nip  the  buds  before  they  flower. 

When  doing  this,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bud  the  plants  previously 
marked  for  s^ed,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  these  plants  should  be  selected 
for  the  flneness,  elasticity,  and  width  of  the  leaves. 
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Once  the  budding  has  been  done  the  sap  becomes  distributed  into  the  leaves 
of  the  plants,  and  immediately  they  begin  to  mature. 

Many  times  liave  I  noticed  that  ieaves  were  cut  t>efore  maturity  and  others 
when  overmatured.  In  l>oth  cases  the  leaf  entirely  loses  color,  aroma,  and 
flexibility,  which  are  indispensable  conditions  for  manufacture. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  cutting  be  done  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  lose  their  dark-green  color  and  when  se^i  from  within  toward  the  ligbt 
small  blisters  are  noted.  It  is  then  tliat  the  leaves  are  in  condition  for  cutting. 
It  should  be  done  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  because  it  is  very  harmful  to  cut 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  when  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  night  dew. 

We  likewise  recommend  the  cutting  after  the  full  moon,  because  the  tobacco 
plant,  as  all  other  plants  in  general,  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  liquids  when 
the  moon  is  crescent,  which  liquids  are  a  source  of  innumerable  difficulties  in 
the  curing,  with  marked  tendency  to  decomposition. 

DRYING  HOUSES. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  tobacco  planters  do  not  attach  importance  to  the  opera- 
tion of  airing  and  drying  the  leaves.  Through  l)adly  understood  economy  they 
do  not  build  drying  houses,  and  those  that  are  built  do  not  have  the  necessary 
conditions  for  a  good  drying  process. 

They  should  be  built  in  well-ventilated  places,  somewhat  distant  from  rivers 
and  as  far  away  as  possible  from  lakes  and  swamps. 

They  can  be  plain,  1.  e.,  of  cane  and  bamboo  only,  but  inclosed  with  lattice- 
work doors  and  windows,  and  not  in  the  form  of  sheds,  as  a  good  many  are 
constructed.  The  lattices  should  be  as  close  as  i)ossible  to  prevent  incoming  rain 
and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  green  leaves  of  tobacco,  when  drying,  absorb  all  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which  makes  breathing  very  difficult  inside  of  the 
drying  houses,  for  which  reason  we  advise  the  planters*  to  abandon  the  bad 
habit  of  drying  tobacco  inside  of  their  dwellings.     ' 

The  leaves  in  decomposition  exhale  gases  charged  with  nicotine,  and  they  are 
dangerous  for  i)et)ple  living  there.  It  is  this  that  causes  the  frequent  pernicious 
fevers  known  by  the  name  **Cagayan  fever." 

We  have  already  said  that  the  majority  of  the  planters  do  not  attach  impor- 
tance to  the  tobacco  drying,  whilst  a  good  method  in  that  respect  is  almost  a 
guaranty  of  a  good  crop. 

Tobacco  is  at  present  allowed  to  dry  by  the  sun.  If  it  rains  they  cover  it  (but 
not  always)  with  a  few  banana  leaves,  which  cover  it  so  deficiently  that  in 
most  instances. it  bec!omes  completely  soaked.  At  night  it  is  left  out  exposed  to 
the  weather  and  receives  all  the  dew  sent  down  by  God. 

With  that  method  of  drying  it  Is  entirely  impossible  to  obtain  good  tobacco, 
for  the  leaves  with  excess  of  humidity  attain  a  variegated  color,  with  black  and 
greenish  stains,  they  lose  combustibility  and  aroma,  and  acquire  a  bad  odor 
produced  by  mold. 

The  best  system  known  to  us,  and  which  has  given  very  good  results,  is  the 
following: 

Once  the  drying  houses  or  camarines  have  been  built  in  the  form  herein  de- 
scribed, place  inside  a  *' pala  pala  "  (scaffolding),  made  of  bamboo,  both  verti- 
cally and  horizontally,  leaving  a  i)assageway  along  the  whole  center,  with  a  coo- 
nectlng  door  at  either  end  of  the  building. 

The  "  hands  "  of  leaves,  comiKJsed  usually  of  one  hundred,  are  then  hung  «» 
the  different  rings  of  the  "  pala  pala,"  taking  care  that  they  do  not  touch  eacb 
other. 

Should  the  weather  be  damp  and  rainy  it  is  advisable  to  introduce  sanoke  into 
the  building,  thereby  killing  the  vegetable  imrasites  on  the  leaves  without  injur 
ing  in  the  least  the  good  quality  of  the  tobacco,  provided  that  the  smoke  is  not 
excessive,  and  the  plants  burned  for  that  purpose  were  not  resinous. 

During  extremely  damp  weather  the  doors  and  windows  should  be  closed  to 
avoid  the  circulation  of  damp  air,  and  it  should  be  endeavored  to  keep  up  a  dry 
temperature  by  means  of  smoke. 

Should  the  weather  be  dry  with  northeast  monsoon  winds,  usually  prevalent  at 
that  time,  the  doors  and  windows  on  that  side  should  be  closed  and  the  opposite 
ones  opened,  thereby  avoiding  the  hasty  drying  and  shrinking  of  the  leaves.  It 
is  advisable  to  interchange  the  **  hands "  of  leaves  that  have  l)een  more  ex- 
I)osed  to  the  heat  with  those  which  were  in  a  lower  temperature  within  the 
camarlne. 
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There  !s  nothing  easier  than  to  obtain  uniform  drying  within  the  drying 
houses  or  eamarlnes  by  means  of  a  thermometer  and  taking  care  to  maintain, 
whether  by  ventilation  in  dry  weather  or  by  fires  and  smoke  in  wet  weather,  a 
maximum  temperature  of  36*  and  a  minimum  of  25*. 

Should  it  be  observed  during  the  drying  process  that  some  leaves  have  become 
moldy  through  excess  of  humidity  it  is  advisable  to  take  them  out  and  expose 
them  to  the  sun,  thereby  killing  in  a  few  hours  this  injurious  fungous  vegetation. 

THE  PILING  OF  LEAF  TOBACCO. 

The  leaves  having  been  dried  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter  the  piling 
up,  or  **  mandalas,"  is  proceeded  with. 

The  name  of  "  mandala  "  is  given  to  the  piles  of  dried  leaf  tobacco  removed 
from  the  drying  storehouses. 

The  purpose  of  making  up  into  mandalas  is  to  make  tobacco  smokable  by 
means  of  fermentation. 

Mandalas  should  be  two  at  least,  and  to  this  end  a  careful  selection  of  all 
sound  and  clean  leaves  should  be  made,  with  which  we  will  form  the  first 
mandala.  In  the  second  we  may  likewise  place  all  leaves  of  inferior  quality,  as 
well  as  all  such  as  during  their  drying  may  have  become  mildewed  through 
excess  of  dampness. 

The  object  in  segregating  the  mandalas  Is  to  prevent  the  bad  leaves  trans- 
mitting their  bad  conditions  of  odor  and  taste  through  fermentation  to  the 
good  ones. 

The  fermentation  of  tobacco  In  mandalas  should  be  slow,  as  an  excess  of  heat 
would  Injure  it  very  much  as  regards  color,  flexibility,  and  weight 

It  Is  therefore  our  advice  that  when  60*  are  reached,  which  Is  the  maximum 
temperature  to  be  allowed  to  tobacco,  it  should  be  overturned  twice — when  the 
temperature  reaches  45*  and  55°,  respectively — a  third  one  to  be  given  at  60*. 

It  must  not  be  taken  that  as  the  maximum  temperature  has  been  reached 
tobacco  Is  now  cured.  Nothing  would  be  more  erroneous.  The  period  of  fer- 
mentation of  tobacco  In  no  case  is  under  seventy-five  to  ninety  days,  and  during 
such  period  it  should  be  overturned  in  succession,  until  the  fever  gets  down  to 
the  same  temperature  with  which  it  started. 

The  fermentation  of  the  tobacco  having  been  completed.  Its  selection  and 
classification  should  now  be  proceeded  with,  put  up  into  hands  and  getting  it 
ready  for  appraisal  and  baling. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  a  maximum  thermometer  Is  Indis- 
pensable to  every  good  tobacco  grower.  Now,  then,  I  may  assume  without  the 
risk  of  erring,  that  outside  of  the  plantations  there  are  not  ten  thermometers 
in  the  whole  of  the  Cagayan  Valley. 

With  the  proper- use  of  a  thermometer  incalculable  advantages  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

If  our  crops  consist  of  thin  leaves,  elastic,  and  of  a  light  color,  nothing  Is 
easier  than  to  preserv^e  such  conditions. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  at  a  maximum  temperature  of  60**  tobacco  obtains  a 
high  color,  and  the  leaf  loses  part  of  its  elasticity;  combustibility  and  aroma, 
however,  being  increased. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  two  former  qualities  we  must  endeavor  not  to  allow 
the  temperature  Inside  the  mandala  to  exceed  50*. 

If  the  tobacco  is  gummy,  it  comes  from  high  or  thin  lands,  and  If  it  is  found 
with  a  decided  tendency  to  become  worm-eaten,  there  is  nothing  easier  than 
to  destroy  the  germs  by  means  of  fevers,  and  if  the  leaves  are  not  sufl3clently 
Juicy,  and  it  were  therefore  impossible  to  raise  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  a 
liquid  obtained  by  the  boiling  of  tobacco  of  good  quality  may  be  added  by  means 
<>f  a  fine  sprinkler  or  a  sprayer,  in  order  that  the  leaf  may  becx)me  sufl3ciently 
damp  to  insure  a  good  fermentation,  and  we  will  then  have  placed  the  tobacco 
in  such  a  condition  that  it  will  not  be  worm-eaten  for  a  long  time. 

We  therefore  recommend  as  an  indispensable  instrument  to  all  good  tobacco 
growers  the  use  of  a  maximum  thermometer,  whereby  they  may  observe  their 
mandalas,  on  the  assurance  that  they  shall  never  become  overheated,  besides 
other  advantages  already  pointed  out. 

APPRAISEMENT. 

In  the  course  of  this  essay  we  have  set  forth  numerous  reasons  by  which 
it  Is  shown  that  the  leaf  tobacco  raised  In  the  Cagayan  Valley  can  not  be  good ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  tobacco,  being  the  only  one  which  could  be  exported 
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to  the  United  States,  as  stated  by  the  honorable  Mr.  Taft,  there  exists  no  reason 
why  the  American  tobacco  dealers  should  object  to  the  reduction  in  the  Dingley 
tariff. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  and  their  effects  having  been  made,  the  complaint 
turns  out  to  be  a  very  deeply  rooted  one.  The  disease  has  become  a  chronic  one, 
and  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  apply  the  lancet  if  we  wish  to  extirpate  the 
cancer  that  is  gradually  undermining  the  patient's  life. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Philippines  is  also  aware  that  It 
is  not  many  years  ago  when  the  provinces  of  Ilocos  Sur  and  Ilocos  Norte  were 
rich,  and  very  rich.  Their  chief  production  was  indigo,  which,  whilst  it.  was 
all  handled  by  Filipino  and  Spanish  merchants,  was  admitted  to  and  In  great 
demand  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  financial  world ;  classes  5  to  8,  which  are 
the  superior  kinds,  being  then  quite  abundant,  and  were  compared  in  Europe 
to  the  unequaled  "Blue"  of  Guatemala. 

There  came  a  third  merchant— and  we  all  know  who  he  is — and  with  hia 
unscrupulous  conscience  commenced,  as  always,  his  adulterations.  He  added 
lime  and  other  substances,  and  a  perfectly  unknown  indigo  was  offered  in  the 
markets.    This  caused  its  discredit,  the  outcome  being  its  total  disappearance. 

Misery,  with  all  the  consequences  thereof,  did  not  take  long  to  invade  said 
provinces,  and  their  inhabitants,  almost  to  one-half  of  them,  had  to  emigrate 
to  other  provinces  in  this  archipelago. 

This  is  the  history  of  indigo,  known  to  everyone,  and  this  is  the  same  course 
which  the  tobacco  Industry  follows  with  gigantic  steps. 

After  the  close  of  the  monopoly  few  were  the  firms  who  engaged  in  the  leaf- 
tobacco  trade.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  principal  ones:  Compafila 
General  de  Tobacos  de  Fllipinas,  La  Insular,  Baer,  Senior  &  Ck).,  El  Oriente, 
and  a  few  Spanish  merchants. 

Whilst  the  leaf- tobacco  trade  was  in  such  hands,  everything  went  on  nicely. 
The  Philippine  tobacco  began  to  get  a  name  all  over  Europe  and  almost  com- 
pletely secured  the  Far  Eastern  markets,  frankly  and  loyally  competing  with 
tobacco  from  Habana,  Lataqule,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  other 
countries. 

Then  came  the  shrewd  indigo  merchant,  who  never  starts  but  when  an  article 
is  known  and  has  an  extensive  good  name,  and  then  with  his  adulterations 
and  frauds  commences  business  without  fear  of  making  mistakes. 

Thus  he  commenced  his  gatherings  of  leaf  tobacco  In  the  Cagayan  Valley  on 
a  small  scale  at  first  in  the  same  way  as  white  ants  make  their  first  appearance 
in  a  sumptuous  building  until  they  finally  get  hold  of  it  and  demolish  it. 

The  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  produce  an  average  yearly  yield  of 
not  less  than  250,000  quintals,  the  value  of  which  varies  between  2,500,000  and 
3,000,000  pesos. 

It  would  seem  at  first  sight  that  with  such  a  'handsome  capital  annually 
received  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  provinces,  which  do  not  reach  300,000,  they 
ought  to  enjoy  general  prosperity.  Nothing  of  the  kind;  said  provinces  are 
at  present  utterly  poor. 

The  aforementioned  unscrupulous  trader,  called  a  Chinaman,  has  secured  all 
the  trade  the  native  needs  to  avail  himself  of  and  furnishes  it  to  him  at  fSftbn- 
lous  prices. 

Should  another  merchant  coming  from  a  different  quarter  engage  in  the  same 
business  it  does  not  take  them  long  to  overthrow  him,  and  in  this  way  com- 
plete monopoly  is  exercised. 

They  are  also  the  sole  money  lenders,  whose  usual  Interest  is  tliat  of  1  peso 
for  a  peso,  and  considering  that  they  grant  loans  for  six  months  at  the  most 
they  earn  an  annual  profit  of  200  per  cent 

There  is  even  more.  When  the  loan  Is  made  In  goods  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
increasing  the  values  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  the  selling  price,  making  bar- 
ter compulsory,  or  to  deliver  tobacco  for  the  total  value  of  goods  received, 
such  delivery  to  be  made  on  the  30th  day  of  June  at  the  latest. 

Thus  it  results  that  the  planter  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  tobacco  with- 
out proi)er  curing,  and,  as  a  consequence  thereof,  the  tobacco  is  raw,  has  a  bad 
color,  and  Is  overcharged  with  nicotine,  and  in  such  a  condition  it  is  brought 
to  the  market 

Besides  the  great  quantity  of  leaf  tobacco  obtained  by  them  through  the 
above  means,  they  purchase  in  considerable  proportion,  competing  with  all  the 
firms  engaged  in  this  business. 
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The  class  selected  by  them  is  the  "  4a  Superior,"  a  large  leaf,  a  poor  wrap- 
per, but  of  good  quality,  and  they  pay  for  It  higher  prices  than  set  down  in 
the  schedules. 

This  tobacco,  obtained  from  the  grower  by  means  of  flattery,  offering  him  a 
deceitful  profit,  is  used  by  them  for  mixing  with  the  higher  classes,  thus  dou- 
bling, or  even  trebling,  the  purchase  price. 

The  lack  of  harmony  which  exists  among  the  important  firms,  and  the  bitter 
competition  made  by  Chinese,  has  given  as  a  result  that  the  leaf  is  classified  or 
appraised  too  soon,  the  weed  not  having,  therefore,  been  properly  matured.  The 
tobacco  growers,  on  being  pressed  to  dispose  of  their  crops,  arrange  them  care- 
lessly ;  hence  the  diversity  of  class  and  color  which  is  often  found  even  in  the 
same  bundle. 

The  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  leaf  tobacco,  as  well  as  the  numberless 
causes  we  have  described  above,  have  given  us  the  fatal  result  that  the  consump- 
tion of  Philippine  tobacco  is  already  limited  to  our  own  home. 

Tobacco  being  an  article  which  should  be  offered  for  the  market  properly 
classified,  we  claim  that  it  should  be  subject  to  regulations  in  its  appraisal.  In 
order  to  achieve  this,  we  consider  It  as  of  absolute  necessity  that  all  tobacco 
dealers  should  form  a  guild,  prepare  a  code  under  the  laws  of  commerce,  and 
appoint  a  tribunal  formed  by  several  of  the  best-known  expert  appraisers,  to 
decide  all  matters  connected  with  the  legality  of  appraisals  made. 

The  tobacco  industry  in  the  Philippines  consists  of  more  than  300  factories, 
located  for  the  most  part  in  Manila.  Out  of  this  number  only  four  gather  a 
portion  of  their  stock  in  the  Cagayan  Valley,  being  compelled  to  complete  in 
Manila  the  balance  of  the  leaf  tobacco  they  need  for  their  own  consumption. 
.  This  fully  shows  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  crops  is  gathered  in  by  Chinese 
dealers,  and  as  they  have  the  monopoly  of  the  leaf  tobacco  in  Manila  they  impose 
on  purchasers,  who  have  to  submit  to  their  classification  and  consent  to  having 
tobacco  from  Cagayan  and  Isabela  mixed  with  leaf  from  Barili,  Abra,  and 
other  places,  as  we  have  often  witnessed. 

The  classification  offered  in  this  city  is  really  scandalous,  or,  to  say  it  more 
properly,  an  iniquitous  robbery  is  being  committed.  As  previously  stated,  the 
"  4a  Superior,"  which  is  a  leaf  of  good  quality,  although  broken.  Is  mixed  with 
the  superior  classes,  above  all  with  class  **  la,"  which  is  of  the  same  size. 

The  first-class  tobacco  is  formed  of  whole  leaves,  clean  and  of  a  uniform 
color.  The  package  or  bale,  as  it  is  called  here,  weighs  from  2|  to  3  quintals. 
.The  average  quintal  consists  of  approximately  80  hands  of  100  leaves  each,  and, 
taking  as  a  base  the  package  of  2^  quintals,  we  obtain  a  total  of  200  hands, 
which  multiplied  by  100,  which  each  hand  contains,  would  give  us  20,000  leaves. 
As  the  leaves  consist  of  two  halves  divided  by  the  stem,  it  is  evident  that  each 
half  gives  us  at  least  one  wrapper,  in  which  case  each  package  should  afford 
as  a  minimum  40,000  wrappers. 

However,  you  may  well  be  frightened,  but  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  what 
we  are  about  to  tell  you. 

^y  factory  turning  out  at  present  from  40,000  to  50,000  cigars  of  special 
brands  needs  to  open  at  least  20  packages  of  la,  which  if  properly  classified 
should  afford  800,000  wrappers.  It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  tobacco 
industry  can  not  stand  this  a  long  time. 

We  are  on  a  slippery  road  which  leads  us  to  a  precipice  unless  we  try  soon 
to  put  a  stop  to  this. 

The  tobacco  Industry  in  the  Philippines  is  the  leading  one  in  importance,  for 
the  many  millions  invested  therein,  the  large  tracts  exclusively  producing 
tobacco,  the  many  thousands  of  workmen  who  earn  a  living  from  it,  and  finally 
because  it  is  the  most  important  revenue  obtained  by  the  government.  We 
consider  that  these  are  matters  of  such  importance  that  our  voice  will  echo 
sufficiently  so  that  it  may  be  heard  by  those  persons  who  more  or  less  are 
affected  by  everything  relating  to  tobacco  matters. 

We  are  hopeful  of  having  discovered  a  scheme  which,  if  carried  Into  practice, 
will  yield  great  results,  and  by  not  publishing  it  herein  we  only  take  the  pre- 
caution not  to  show  our  enemy  our  plans  of  attack  and  defense. 

SAUCES    FOB    TOBACCO. 

Although  understanding  that  any  technical  person  in  a  cigar  factory  knows 
such  parts  or  matters  of  which  tobacco  Is  formed,  we  do  not  think  it  is  out 
of  the  way  to  publish  one  of  the  most  recent  analyses. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Inorganic  bodies:  Ammonia;  azoic  acid;  alum;  lime;  hydrochloric,  snlpharic, 
and  phosphoric  acids ;  potash ;  magnesia ;  iron ;  soda ;  silica,  and  manganese. 

Organic  eiements:  Nicotine,  tabaclc  acid  (malic),  citric,  acetic,  oxalic,  peetic, 
and  ulmic. 

Neutral  compounds  which  we  name  meocianine^  cellulose,  yellow  and  green 
resins,  wax  or  greasy  matter,  and  nitrogenous  matter. 

Now,  then,  the  most  essential  portions  of  which  tobacco  is  composed  being 
now  known,  there  Is  nothing  easier  for  an  intelligent  cigar  manufacturer  thaD 
turning  a  common  cigar  into  an  excellent  veguero. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  means  of  such  sauces,  tobacco  may  be  made  old;  by 
means  of  sauces  an)ma  and  combustibility  may  be  imparted ;  by  means  of  sauc^ 
it  is  iKwslble  to  destroy  the  germs  of  the  weevil  and  cause  tobacco  to  keep  for 
a  long  time;  by  means  of  sauces  a  white  ash  is  obtainable;  and  finally,  by 
means  of  sauces  manufactured  tobacco  may  be  kept  flexible  and  glossy,  as  if 
it  were  freshly  manufactured. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  hint  that  along  with  the  sauces  there  should  be 
thermometrical  observations  of  the  fever  which  tobacco  must  undergo,  without 
which  the  study  would  be  incomplete. 

Few  are  the  industries  which,  like  that  of  the  tobacco,  offer  a  good  field  to 
stud>%  or  which,  through  manipulation,  their  products  offer  immense  profits. 

Therefore,  being  convinced  thereof  from  experience,  we  urge  our  friends  to  go 
on  constantly  in  their  observations  and  study,  assuring  them  that  sooner  or 
later  they  will  attain  the  benefits  we  have  enumerated. 

There  would  be  nothing  easier  to  me  than  to  publish  a  few  recipes  which 
have  given  positive  results;  but  to  include  them  It  would  be  necessary  to  be 
acquaintcHl  with  the  class  of  tobacco  we  are  to  employ  (since  all  tobaccos  are 
not  of  equal  conditions),  and  my  work  would  be  of  no  avail,  besides  being,  on 
the  other  hand,  manufacturers*  secrets,  so  we  do  not  feel  warranted  In  giving 
them  out. 

We  now  consider  this  information  as  ended,  and  we  should  feel  well  pleased 
if,  by  the  aid  of  our  observations,  we  finally  sutveed  in  assisting  the  tobacco 
industry  of  the  Philippines  to  again  occupy  the  rank  It  so  Justly  deserves  to 
be  in. 


Appendix  O. 

AG^BEEKEKT  EKTEBEB  INTO  BY  THE  CIOAB  AHB  CieABETTE  KAHTrFAC- 
TUBEBS  OF  KAHILA  OK  MAY  18,  1905,  FOB  THE  PUBP08E  OF  ENCOTTBAO- 
IKQ  THE  FBODUCTIOK  OF  TOBACCO  LEAF  IK  THE  FB0VINCE8  OF  CAGA- 
YAK  AKB  ISABELA  AKD  TO  IKPBOYE  THE  QUALITY  AND  SECUBE  TTHI- 
FOBXITY  IK  THE  SOBTIKQ  OF  THE  LEAF. 

BULE8  BECOMMENDED  FOB  THE  GATHEBINO   AND   SOBTINO  OF  TOBACCO   IN  THE  CAGA- 
YAN    VALLEY    AND   FOB    PURCHASES    MADE   IN    MANILA. 

Ih  order  to  avoid  the  total  loss  of  the  esteem  In  which  Philippine  tobacco 
was  held  In  olden  times,  ruining  planters  who  earn  their  living  therefrom. 
Injuring  more  or  less  everyone  concerned  in  the  trade  and  the  tobacco  manu- 
facturing Industhes,  it  is  of  the  highest  Interest  that  all  such  elements  should 
cooperate  to"  improve  the  cultivation,  preimratlon.  and  sorting  of  the  tobacco 
leaf.  The  8ifi)port  of  the  authorities  should  be  solicited,  who,  by  simple  meas- 
ures of  good  government,  enacted  for  the  good  of  this  country,  may  do  a  great 
deal  toward  causing  said  product  to  recover  the  good  name  It  had  when  under 
the  monopoly  of  the  Spanish  Government,  and  even  for  several  years  thereafter, 
until  planters  began  to  lose  the  habit  to  work  and  thereby  the  tobacco-producing 
regions  their  prosperity. 

It  is  likewise  necessary  that  purchasers  should,  by  mutual  accord,  establish 
and  observe  rules  to  insure  uniformity  in  their  purchases  and  to  compel  planters 
to  do  their  best,  as  formerly  they  did,  In  the  work  of  cultivation  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  leaf. 

It  is  not  our  intent  to  reduce  present  prices,  such  as  the  bad  quality  of  the 
weed  during  late  years  would  warrant,  for  the  reason  that  production  would 
thereby  be  killed;  our  main  object  Is  simply  to  encourage  production.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  existing  prices  be  kept  up  according  to  the  estab- 
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Ushed  classification  which  is  now  more  or  less  strictly  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
appraisement 

An  agreement  should  also  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  the  Intrusion  of  middle- 
men in  purchases  made,  such  persons  being  as  prejudicial  as  brokers  are 
between  the  purchaser  and  the  planter,  not  merely  because  the  commission  they 
charge  uselessly  enhances  the  price  of  tobacco,  but  also  because  such  manner 
of  appraisement  lends  itself  to  hiding  the  Impositions  and  derelictions  of  sub- 
ordinates and  because  it  hinders  the  direct  dealing  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller,  which  is  the  most  convenient,  proper,  and  just  way  to  effect  purchases. 

Something  should  also  be  agreed  to  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Imposition 
of  the  gatherers  (acaparadores),  mostly  Chinamen,  who,  after  buying  to  ad- 
vantage and  often  in  exchange  for  goods  of  a  doubtful  quality,  trusting  that 
at  the  present  day  everything  is  allowed  to  pass,  sort  and  i)ack  the  tobacco  leaf 
to  suit  themelves  and  increase  their  gains  when  selling  in  bulk. 

In  view  of  all  the  above  reasons,  the  purchasers  who  sign  this  writing  agree 
to  establish  the  prices  and  rules  given  below  and  engage  to  observe  the  same 
during  one  year,  without  prejudice  to  an  extension  of  time  by  means  of  a  new 
agreement. 

First.  The  appraisement  of  leaf  tobacco  in  sticks,  counted  or  in  bulk,  is  abso- 
lutely suppressed,  such  appraisement  to  be  made  only  by  hands  (manos)  of 
100  leaves,  well  arranged  and  pressed. 

Second.  Purchases  to  be  made  solely  from  planters  under  a  fair  appraise- 
ment by  classes  and  at  the  following  prices: 

Bale  of— 

Primera «4.  25 

Segunda —  D.OO 

Tercera 4. 12§ 

Cuarta  superior 2. 00 

Cuarta  corriente 1.50 

Qulnta .  50 

Third.  Xo  brokers  or  middlemen  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  be  employed, 
and  no  lots  are  to  be  purchased  at  lump  prices,  not  even  from  planters  them- 
selves. 

Fourth.  The  "tips"  (rewards)  which  have  been  given  in  late  years  to  the 
planters,  as  well  as  payment  for  the  transportation  of  tobacco  delivered  for 
appraisement  in  the  drying  warehouses,  are  to  cease. 

Fifth.  As  far  as  possible  purchasing  in  Manila  is  to  be  avoided.    Should  any 
of  the  firms  signing  this  agreement  be  in  need  of  leaf  tobacco,  notice  should  be 
sent  to  all  the  other  firms  and.  In  case  it  should  be  convenient,  the  other  firms 
will  furnish  the  tobacco  needed,  and  If  not  convenient  the  purchase  should  be^ 
by  appraisement,  selecting  at  least  20  per  cent  for  each  class  of  leaf. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  IMPBOVINQ  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  TOBACCO  PLANT  IN  CAUAYAN 

AND   IS  ABEL  A. 

The  government  to  advise  planters  as  follows: 

1.  Not  to  plant  tobacco  in  too  poor  or  worn-out  lands. 

2.  An  annual  rotation  of  seed  between  the  different  municipalities,  such  as 
Echague-Cabagan ;  Angadanan-Tuguegarao,  etc.,  in  order  to  avoid  degeneration 
of  the  plant. 

3.  Fields  to  be  previously  well  prepared  for  planting,  the  earth  loosened  so 
as  to  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

4.  To  keep  the  fields  well  cleaned. 

5.  To  see  that  seed  beds  or  nurseries  are  in  i)erfeet  condition  and  si)rlnkled 
with  a  solution  of  ashes  and  water  which  kills  all  insects  or  larvae. 

6.  Transplanting  to  be  carefully  done,  selection  being  made  of  sound  and 
vigorous  small  plants  having  well  developed  and  uninjured  roots,  so  that  they 
will  catch  and  feed  well. 

7.  Plants  to  be  well  hilled. 

8.  Plants  to  be  pruned  In  time  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  leaves  each  one 
should  produce  of  perfect  condition  and  quality. 

9.  L#eaves  to  be  cut  off  when  the  right  conditions  are  reached. 

10.  To  avoid  putrefaction  which  would  weaken  the  cellular  tissue  of  leaves, 
thereby  losing  elasticity,  leaves  should,  without  loss  of  time,  be  strung  on  sticks. 

11.  Such  sticks  should  be  hung  up  in  a  well- ventilated  drying  warehouse,  not 
allowing  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  night  dew  to  enter  therein. 
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12.  To  strictly  prohibit  that  such  sticks  be  hong  up  on  bamboos  in  the  open  air. 

13.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  have  dried,  sticks  should  be  formed  into  mandalas 
of  good  size  and  well  covered  up  so  that  fermentation  may  set  in,  and  they 
should  be  turned  over  at  least  onca 

14.  Classification  to  be  made  under  the  old  estanco  system  (under  Spanish 
Government  monopoly). 

15.  That  the  purchase  of  leaf  tobacco  strung  on  sticks  be  prohibited. 


Appendix  P. 

ICEXOBAKBA  FUBHISHEB  BY  COXPAlTtA  eSVS&AL  BE  TABAC08  DE 
FILIPIHA8  BEeABBine  AMOUHT  AITB  aUALITT  OF  TOBACCO  LEAP 
BAISEB  IK  PB0VINCE8  OF  CAOAYAH  AITB  I8ABELA. 

ISABELA   AND   CAGAYAN   TOBACCO   LEAF. 

1.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  accurately  the  annual  production  of  leaf  tobacco 
in  the  provinces  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan.  It  depends  upon  the  weather;  if  it 
be  favorable  an  abundant  crop  is  the  result,  otherwise  it  becomes  dimini^ed  to 
one-half  or  even  one-third.  However,  taking  five  successive  crops  as  a  basis,  an 
average  annual  yield  of  about  200,000  quintals  may  be  estimated. 

2.  Proportion  of  cultivated  tobacco  that  can  be  utilized: 

(a)  For  wrappers,  10  per  cent;  only  one-half  of  1  per  c«it  being  suited  for 
fine-grade  cigars. 

(6)  For  fillers  and  (c)  for  cut  tobacco,  etc.,  90  per  cent 

3.  The  proportion  of  (o),  (6),  and  (c)  used  in  manufacture  is  35  per  c«it 
for  (a)  and  65  per  cent  for  (b)  and  (c),  or  filler  and  remnants.  Of  the  35  per 
cent  only  two-thirds  can  be  utilized. 

4.  The  Compafifa  General  de  Tabacos  de  Fillpinas  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible and  has  used  all  available  means  to  improve  the  quality  of  tobacco,  in- 
structing the  planter  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  should  cultivate  it,  and  even 
furnishing  thermometers  exclusively  for  tobacco  in  order  to  gauge  the  tempera- 
ture it  should  undergo  in  its  various  fermentations,  and  rejecting,  when  pre- 
sented for  sale,  tobacco  not  in  proper  condition  or  which  had  been  badly 
handled.  Thereby  some  improvement  was  obtained  l>oth  In  cultivation  and 
curing,  but  within  the  last  few  years,  during  which  local  consumption  has  in- 
creased, due  perhaps  to  the  greater  number  of  smokers,  and  since  the  buyers 
commenced  to  purchase  the  leaf  in  any  condition,  without  proper  seasoning 
or  curing,  including  purchases  of  the  uncut  leaf  in  the  field,  the  planters,  seeing 
that  they  were  imid  alike  whether  they  took  proper  care  or  not,  became  care- 
less, and,  disregarding  the  quality  of  the  leaf,  sought  only  to  make  money.  We 
are  now  suffering  the  consequences  by  the  lU-repute  of  Filipino  tobacco  in  all 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Those  who  have  contributed  the  most  to  this  great 
injury  have  been  the  Chinese,  who  do  not  conform  to  conmiercial  usages,  and 
who  have  discredited  and  demoralized  this  market.  * 

5.  The  means  of  transportation  are  very  deficient,  due  to  the  poor  condition 
of  the  highway  and  the  lack  of  tributary  roads.  There  is  but  the  one  waterway 
available,  only  in  the  rainy  season  and  when  the  rivers  overfiow. 

The  means  of  transportation  could  be  improved  by  the  construction  of  a 
railway  from  Echague  to  Aparri,  and  immediate  results  could  be  obtained  by 
a  good  dredging  of  the  entire  length  of  the  river,  so  that  it  might  be  navigable 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

6.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  demand  for  the  different  "claro** 
and  "oscuro"  colors  through  scarcity  of  wrappers.  The  demand  for  "claro" 
colors  is  greater  day  by  day,  for  where  formerly  in  the  Philippines  "  maduro " 
was  solely  sold  now  only  "  claro  "  is  demanded.  There  has  been  much  decrease 
in  the  production  of  light-colored,  clean,  nice  leaves  of  fine  texture  since  the 
discontinuance  of  the  monopoly.  Since  that  time  tobacco-leaf  culture  began 
to  be  neglected,  and  especially  has  this  been  the  case  since  1900,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  prices  and  to  local  competition. 

The  methods  of  cultivation  employed  by  the  Independent  planters  have 
greatly  depreciated,  and  the  advice  and  perhaps  the  cooperation  of  the  pro- 
vincial authorities  are  needed  to  better  the  situation. 
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Appendix  Q. 

dTLTIYATIOK    OF    TOBACCO. 

[By   Clarence   W.    Dorsey,   soil   phyaiclst,   in    charge   of   soil   investigations.      Farmers* 
Bulletin  No.  5,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.] 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  present  paper  an  effort  will  be  made  to  describe  briefly  the  methods 
employed  in  modem  cultivation  of  tobacco,  to  treat  of  recent  successes  in 
growing  tobacco  under  shade  in  the  United  States,  and  also  describe  the 
conditions  of  tobacco  culture  in  Sumatra,  with  especial  reference  to  the  industry 
in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  the  bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  relating  to  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  liave  been  very 
freely  used,  and  much  information  has  been  obtained  from  the  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  leading  tobacco  companies  in  Manila. 

Philippine  tobacco  has  long  been  held  In  high  esteem  in  the  Orient,  and 
Manila  cigars  maintain  the  same  rank  in  eastern  countries  that  Habaua  cigars 
occupy  in  Europe  and  America.  To-day  tobacco  stands  third  among  the  exports 
from  the  Philippines.  During  the  year  1900,  according  to  the  Monthly  Sum- 
mary of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States,  11,743,336  kilos  of  tobacco, 
valued  at  $1,906,436  United  States  currency,  were  exported  from  the  islands. 
Tobacco  was  introduced  into  the  Philippines  shortly  after  the  Spaniards  took 
possession,  seed  having  been  brought  from  Mexico  by  Spanish  missionaries. 
Little  effort  was  made  by  the  Government  to  restrict  or  encourage  the  culti- 
vation of  tobacco  until  1781,  when  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  was 
decreed  a  state  monopoly.  While  this  monopoly  was  in  force  the  natives 
in  the  large  tobacco  districts  of  Luzon  were  subjected  to  great  Inconveniences 
and  even  hardships.  Each  family  was  compelled  to  grow  4,000  plants  and 
deliver  the  entire  crop  to  the  agents  of  the  Government.  None  of  the  crop 
could  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  planter,  and  a  fine  was  imijosed  when  the 
crop  was  short.  After  the  crop  was  harvested  the  leaves  were  selected  and 
tK)ught  by  Government  agents,  and  bundles  of  inferior  leaves  were  rejected 
and  burned.  Native  houses  were  searched  for  concealed  tobacco  and  fines 
and  penalties  imposed  on  those  who  did  not  comply  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  monopoly.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  many  riots  and  disturbances 
arose  out  of  the  ditliculties  in  meeting  the  harsh  provisions  of  the  law. 

In  the  Visayan  and  southern  islands  the  monopoly  was  not  in  force,  but 
tobacco  raising  was  not  generally  practiced  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  profits  from  the  monopoly  annually  amounted  to  several  million 
pesos,  but  was  finally  abolished  on  December  31,  1882.  Since  that  time  the 
cultivation  and  manufacture  of  the  crop  has  been  In  the  hands  of  private 
individuals  and  companies.  At  the  present  time  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco 
grown  in  the  islands  comes  from  Luzon.  The  products  of  Isabela  and  Caga- 
yan  provinces  are  the  most  highly  esteemed,  while  considerable  quantities 
are  produced  in  Union  and  the  Uocos  provinces,  on  the  west  coast  of  northern 
Luzon.  Nueva  Ecija  formerly  raised  a  fair  grade  of  tobacco,  but  the  culti- 
vation has  fallen  off  in  late  years.  The  writer  saw  in  Batangas  Province 
many  small  fields  that  would  aggregate  manj'  hundreds  of  hectares  of  tobacco. 
This  is  largely  used  for  local  consumption  and  Is  of  Inferior  quality.  Tobacco 
is  grown  in  small  quantities  In  the  Visayan  and  southern  Islands,  the  greatest 
aipounts  probably  being  produced  in  Masbate,  Tablas,  Panay,  Bohol,  Leyte, 
Siquljor,  Negros,  and  Mindanao. 

Philippine  tobacco  is  nearly  all  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
cigarettes,  and  finds  a  ready  sale  in  Spain  (which  consumes  more  than  one-half 
of  the  total  production),  England,  Hongkong  (where  it  is  shipped  to  Asiatic 
ports),  and  British  East  India.  During  the  year  1900  these  countries  bought 
more  than  "seven-tenths  of  the  entire  crop.  The  agreeable  aroma  and  flavor  of 
the  better  grades  of  tobacco  grown  In  the  islands  have  won  for  It  a  high  place 
among  the  flne  cigar  tobaccos  of  the  world,  and  for  a  long  time  It  ranked  next 
to  the  celebrated  Cuban  tobacco.  When  we  consider  the  desirable  qualities  of 
Philippine  tobacco  with  the  Imperfect  cultivation,  curing,  and  fermentation  It 
receives  and  the  improvements  and  advances  that  have  been  made  In  other 
tobacco  coimtrles,  It  becomes  at  once  evident  that  every  care  and  attention 
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should  be  given  the  crop  to  enable  It  to  regain  Its  former  position.  If  not  to 
malce  it  superior  to  the  finest  tot>acco8  grown  in  the  world. 

The  marlsets  of  the  United  States  offer  every  inducement  for  the  improve- 
ment and  spread  of  the  Philippine  tobacco  industry.  This  becomes  all  tlie 
more  evident  when  we  consider  the  vast  sums  of  money  annually  expended  by 
the  United  States  for  foreign  tobacco.  During  the  year  ending  June  90,  1900, 
the  United  States,  according  to  official  statistics  of  the  agricultural  imports  of 
the  United  States,  paid  for  Cuban  tobacco  $7,615,991,  United  States  currency, 
and  $4,569,271,  United  States  currency,  for  Sumatra  tobacco.  During  this 
same  year  the  Philippines  exported  to  the  United  States  only  a  few  hundreds 
of  dollars  worth  of  tobacco,  or  less  tlian  one-hundredth  of  1  i)er  cent  of  the 
tobacco  importations  of  that  country.  While  it  may  be  true  that  Philippine 
tobacco  may  never  entirely  supplant  Cuban  and  Sumatra  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  there  Is  certainly  every  inducement  to  encourage  and  improve  the 
industry  until  modem  cultural  methods  have  realized  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
highest  perfection  of  the  crop. 

RBQUIREMEIfTS   OF  THE  TORACCO   MANUFACTURER. 

In  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  cirgars  certain  essentials  are  necessary. 
The  tobacco  must  burn  smoothly  and  freely,  with  a  pleasant  taste,  not  rank 
and  strong,  nor  too  mild.  When  the  taste  Is  pleasant,  not  sharp  and  bitter, 
the  aroma  will  invariably  be  good.  The  cigar  that  possesses  the  atK>ve  quali- 
ties will  meet  with  a  ready  sale.  The  wrapper  of  the  cigar,  as  distinguished 
from  the  filler,  must  be  light  In  color,  rich  In  grain,  thin  in  texture,  small  hi 
vein  and  stem,  very  elastic,  and  of  good  burning  quality.  It  should  stretch  and 
cover  well,  have  little  aroma,  and  appear  well  on  the  cigar.  The  most  desir- 
able sizes  are  40  and  45  centimeter  l^ves,  for  from  such  leaves  the  manufac- 
turer can  obtain  four  cigar  wrappers  from  each  leaf,  with  but  little  waste. 
After  such  a  suitable  wrapper  leaf  Is  grown  It  must  be  properly  cured,  assorted, 
and  classified.  The  manufacturer  can  never  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a 
bale  of  tobacco  unless  he  can  calculate  Just  how  many  suitably  leaves  it  will 
contain.  This  Is  one  reason  why  Sumatra  tobacco  commands  such  a  high 
value,  for  so  carefully  is  the  grading  and  assorting  done  that  the  manufacturer 
knows  how  many  cigars  each  package  of  tobacco  will  wrap,  and  that  the  color 
will  be  uniform.  Wrapper  tobacco  shoQld  be  uniform  In  size,  color,  and  tex- 
ture; then  the  buyer  knows  what  he  is  getting  and  is  willing  to  pay  a  good 
price. 

For  cigar  fillers  the  leaves  should  be  somewhat  shorter,  of  medium  body, 
have  a  rich  brown  color,  and  burn  smoothly  and  freely.  The  quality  of  the 
filler  determines  the  character  of  the  cigar;  hence  the  filler  must  possess  the 
desirable  aroma  that  distinguishes  a  good  cigar. 

The  Philippine  tobacco  has  some  of  the  above  properties  and  has  earned  its 
reputation  on  account  of  Its  agreeable  aroma,  fine  veins,  and  notable  elasticity. 
This  applies  only  to  the  better  quality  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  alluvial  lands 
of  the  Cagayan  River  In  northern  Luzon.  The  tobacco  grown  In  the  Vlsayan 
Islands  Is  coarser,  uneven  In  color,  and  of  greater  strength.  From  the  prov- 
inces along  the  west  coast  of  northern  Luzon  the  tobacco  is  of  heavy  body, 
and  that  grown  near  the  sea  has  but  little  combustibility.  Its  ragged,  broken 
character  also  lowers  Its  market  value.  The  tobacco  grown  In  Nueva  Bcija 
was  formerly  considered  fine,  but  the  color  was  a  decided  yellow  and  the  taste 
somewhat  bitter. 

PREPARATION   OF    SEED   BED. 

No  Step  In  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  more  Important  than  proper  care  In 
the  preparation  and  sowing  of  the  seed  beds.  This  work  can  not  be  neglected 
without  running  the  risk  of  a  partial  or  total  failure  of  the  crop.  To  make 
;;ood  seed  beds  Is  a  laborious  task  and  requires  good  Judgment  in  the  selection 
of  the  location,  soil,  and  In  the  preparation  of  the  land.  To  have  plenty  of 
good,  strong,  healthy  plants  is  the  surest  foundation  for  a  good  crop  of  tobacco, 
provided  they  are  from  seed  true  to  the  desired  standard.  It  is  very  Important 
that  In  the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  an  abundant  supply  of  seed  should  be 
sown  and  provisions  made  for  a  succession  of  plants,  so  that  when  the  planting 
season  comes  the  supply  of  plants  suitable  for  transplanting  will  be  ample  for 
the  purpose  and  the  supply  will  he  maintained  throughout  the  period  In  which 
the  planting  Is  to  be  done. 

The  best  soil  for  the  seed  bed  Is  a  rich,  triable,  dark,  virgin  loam  or  sandy 
loam.    A  deep,  well-drained  soil  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.    The  necessary  ope^ 
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ations  of  tilling  and  stirring  the  soil  should  precede  sowing  the  seed  by  several 
weeks.  It  is  usually  customary  to  thoroughly  plow  or  spade  the  land  and  mark 
the  land  off  into  a  number  of  beds  surrounded  by  boards.  In  the  famous  Deli 
district  in  Sumatra  the  beds  are  built  up  about  30  centimeters  high  and  sur- 
rounded by  ditches.  The  size  and  number  of  the  beds  vary,  but  they  are  usually 
rectangular  in  size,  with  suitable  walks  or  passageways  between  them.  The 
beds  are  highly  fertilized  with  rich  manures  or  with  any  complete,  specially  pre- 
pared commercial  fertilizer.  Stable  manure  or  any  complete  guano  may  be  used. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  soil,  so  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  plant  food  may  be  available  for  the  young  plants.  In  the 
case  of  old  lands  it  is  always  advisable  to  bum  the  land  over  to  insure  safety 
against  grass  and  weeds.  With  new  land  the  trouble  from  such  sources  is 
slight,  but  burning  is  sometimes  practiced  to  increase  the  richness  of  the  soil  by 
adding  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  burned  wood.  The  burning  is  usually 
done  one  week  before  planting  the  seed.  After  burning,  the  soil  is  well  spaded 
and  all  roots  and  tufts  are  carefully  removed,  and  the  surface  made  loose  and 
smooth.  Then  the  soil  is  well  watered  and  the  seed,  mixed  with  sand  or  sifted 
wood  ashes,  are  nicely  spread  over  the  surface.  After  the  seeds  are  sown  the 
soil  should  be  thoroughly  compacted  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all 
dry  the  beds  should  be  watered  and  kept  continuously  moist,  but  not  wet,  until 
the  plants  are  set  out.  It  is  best  to  plan  new  seed  beds  at  intervals  of  every 
few  days,  in  order  to  be  sure  to  always  have  fresh  plants  of  proper  size  on  hand 
when  the  time  comes  for  transplanting.  On  a  commercial  scale  it  requires  about 
45  grams  of  seed  to  sow  a  bed  1  hectare  in  size.  In  the  Cugayan  Valley  the 
seed  Is  sown  in  the  beds  during  the  latter  part  of  September  and  the  first  weeks 
of  October,  while  the  transplanting  Is  made  during  the  early  part  of  December. 
This  period  of  planting  the  seed  bed  varies  slightly  in  the  dififerent  parts  of  the 
archipelago  on  account  of  the  varied  climatic  conditions;  but  practically  all  of 
the  transplanting  Is  done  during  the  month  of  December,  as  experience  has 
shown  this  to  be  the  best  month  for  such  operations.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Philippines  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  construct  some  sort  of  cover  for  the 
seed  bed  to  protect  the  seeds  and  tender  plants  from  the  intense  heat  of  the 
sun.  A  suitable  shelter  made  of  straw,  cogon  grass,  or  nlpa  palm,  raised  about 
1  meter  above  the  ground,  will  sufiBce.  It  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  cover- 
ing can  be  put  close  together  or  spread  out  to  regulate  the  amount  of  heat  re- 
ceived by  the  small  plants.  After  a  few  weeks  this  covering  can  be  removed 
altogether  and  kept  to  serve  for  another  bed.  White  ants  and  sometimes  cater- 
pillars and  worms  are  destructive  In  the  seed  beds,  and  should  be  removed  by 
hand  or  by  mixtures  of  poisonous  substances  and  water  known  to  be  eflfective  in 
removing  such  pests.  When  the  plants  are  drawn  for  transplanting  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  as  much  root  as  possible.  It  is  usually  considered  the 
best  practice  to  carefully  wash  away  all  particles  of  the  seed-bed  soil  that  cling 
to  the  roots,  for  the  plants  live  and  grow  better  when  the  roots  are  perfectly 
clean. 

SELECTION  OF  THE  LAND. 

Few,  if  any,  plants  are  so  easily  modified  as  tobacco  by  climate,  soil,  elevation, 
nearness  to  the  sea,  and  different  methods  of  cultivation.  This  is  plainly  demon- 
strated by  the  rapid  changes  which  take  place  in  the  character  of  the  leaf,  flavor, 
aroma,  and  special  fitness  for  the  varied  uses  and  for  dllTerent  markets  in  Intro- 
ducing seed  of  well-marked  varieties  into  new  districts.  Each  new  class  of  soil, 
materially  aided  by  climatic  conditions,  gives  peculiar  qualities  to  the  cured  leaf 
as  to  its  flavor,  texture,  color,  etc. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  tobacco  grown  near  the  sea  or  large  bodies 
of  salt  water  has  poor  combustibility,  and,  while  the  taste  may  be  sweet,  it 
commands  a  low  price  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  on  account  of  Its  poor 
burning  qualities. 

In  tropical  countries  the  favored  locations  for  tobacco  cultivation  are  the 
interior  alluvial  valleys.  In  such  places  the  soils  are  usually  deep,  porous, 
easily  stirred  and  cultivated,  and  the  periodic  overflow  of  the  rivers  adds  new 
fertilizing  elements  to  the  soil,  already  rich  in  plant  food.  The  famous  tobacco 
districts  of  Isabela  Province  belong  to  this  class,  as  well  as  the  valley  lands 
of  the  provinces  of  the  west  coast  of  Luzon.  In  the  Cagayan  valley  the  quantity 
of  rainfall,  according  to  two  years'  observation  ending  in  1897,  is  much  less  than 
at  other  points  in  the  interior  of  Luzon,  or  In  the  southern  islands.  The  total 
amount  of  rainfall  during  the  year  is  700  mm.,  the  greater  part  of  which  falls 
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during  the  period  from  June  to  October.  During  the  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  when  the  tobacco  Is  growing  and  ripening,  the  rainfall  does  not 
exceed  20  mm.  Comparing  the  climate  of  this  region  with  the  I>ell  district  In 
Sumatra,  it  will  be  found  that  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  latter  re^on  more 
closely  resemble  those  of  southern  Luzon  and  some  of  the  southern  islands. 
The  rainfall  is  distributed  over  the  entire  year,  while  the  greatest  amounts  are 
recorded  in  October,  November,  and  December.  The  total  amount  received  during 
the  year  averages  more  than  2,000  mm.  The  stations  in  the  Philippines,  where 
equivalent  or  greater  amounts  of  rainfall  are  recorded,  are  Bolinao,  in  Zambalefi 
Province,  Albay,  in  southern  Luzon,  La  Carlota,  in  western  Negros,  northeastan 
Mindanao,  and  Vlgan,  in  I  locos  Sur  Province. 

In  Sumatra,  where  the  best  results  with  tobacco  have  been  obtained,  the 
soils  are  mainly  volcanic  In  origin.  Where  the  finest  and  sillclest  tobacco  of  a 
rich  brown  color  Is  grown,  the  soils  are  clayey,  while  the  lighter  colors  of  fine 
cigar-wrapper  tobacco  are  grown  on  loamy  and  sandy  soils  with  clay  subsoils. 
In  the  clayey  soils  of  the  Dell  and  I^anglcat  districts,  tobacco  can  oftoi  stand 
droughts  of  three  weeks  and  longer,  without  much  injury,  but  in  these  districts 
the  frequent  light  showers  are  of  great  value  to  the  growing  crop.  Bxp^-ience 
has  also  shown  in  Sumatra  that  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  on  land 
situated  from  8  to  16  Itllometers  from  the  ocean,  while  tobacco  plantations  high 
up  on  the  mountains  have  had  i)oor  success  in  growing  fine,  slllcy  wrapper  to- 
bacco. The  lowlands,  free  from  frequent  inundations  and  not  too  near  the  sea, 
with  soils  consisting  largely  of  tine  sand  and  silt,  and  rich  in  organic  matter, 
have  given  the  best  results. 

In  the  Philippines  many  fine  bodies  of  interior  valley  land,  with  rich,  loamy 
soils,  can  be  found  where  tobacco  cultivation  has  not  been  practiced,  and  it  is  on 
such  tracts  of  land  that  its  introduction  Is  esi)eclally  recommended.  Mindanao 
possesses  many  large  valleys  with  alluvial  soils  that  could  undoubtedly  be 
made  to  produce  a  fine  quality  of  tobacco.  The  soils  of  the  large  valley  be- 
tween Manila  and  the  Llngay^n  (Julf  should  be  carefully  tested  with  seed  from 
the  famous  tobacco  districts  of  the  world,  to  determine  its  fitness  for  growing 
tobacco.  New  areas  are  constantly  being  tried  In  various  parts  of  the  world, 
where  tobacco  growing  was  unknown,  and  the  success  of  so  many  of  these 
should  prove  an  Incentive  to  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Philippine 
planter  to  enter  into  competition  to  furnish  a  goodly  portion  of  the  world's 
supply  of  this  profitable  crop.  Only  very  recently  the  cultivation  of  Habana 
tobacco  has  been  Introduced  Into  Annam  and  Tokin,  in  French  Indo-China,  and 
a  portion  of  the  crop  exiwrted  to  Manila.  Such  an  example  shows  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  careful  experimentation  in  the  field  of  new  crops,  and 
should  stimulate  the  energies  of  farmers  In  every  part  of  the  archipelago. 

CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CROP. 

Since  the  profits  of  growing  tobacco  depend  largely  on  the  planter's  ability 
to  produce  a  leaf  of  such  qualities  as  to  make  It  desirable  to  the  manufkcturer. 
It  follows  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
Plant.  Prior  to  the  work  of  transplanting  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly 
plowed  or  spaded  to  a  considerable  depth.  Deep  cultivation  Is  advisable  oo 
any  character  of  soils,  as  it  readily  allows  the  free  percolation  of  rain  and  air 
through  the  soil,  and  increases  the  amount  of  available  plant  food  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  helps  to  conserve  the  moisture,  especially  In  times  of  drought 
If  only  small  amounts  of  manures  are  to  be  applied,  it  can  be  s))read  broad- 
cast after  the  first  plowing,  but  if  large  quantities  of  stable  or  straw  manures 
are  used,  it  is  l)e8t  to  plow  them  In  several  weeks  before  the  time  of  settinj; 
out  the  plants.  After  plowing,  the  land  should  be  harrowed  with  a  disk  bar 
row,  and  then  with  a  smoothing  harrow.  In  Sumatra,  where  all  of  the  opera- 
tions are  performed  by  Chinese  coolies,  the  work  of  breaking  the  soil  is  per- 
formed by  an  implement  called  the  **  tyankol,"  a  sort  of  spade,  which  take* 
the  place  of  the  plow,  wliile  the  work  of  smoothing  and  reducing  the  soil  to 
a  fine  state  of  tilth  Is  accomplished  by  hoes  and  Iron  rakes.  Either  by  plovs 
and  harrows  or  by  spades  and  rakes,  the  field  should  be  made  loose  and  smootb 
before  transplanting,  or  the  young  plants  are  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  rery 
start.  The  writer  has  seen  many  fields,  especially  in  Batangas  Province,  wbeti 
young  tobacco  plants  were  attempting  to  grow  in  a  field  filled  with  the  hard 
clods  of  Intractable  clay  soil.  Such  methods  are  to  be  condemned,  for  plants 
as  tender  and  delicate  as  tobacco  can  not  make  a  good  growth  in  imprt>p«iy 
prepared  fields. 
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Often  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  water  tbe  field  before  the  work  of  trans- 
planting begins.  Transplanting  can  be  done  by  hand  or  by  a  transplanting 
machine.  Such  a  machine  can  only  be  used  on  level  fields  free  from  stumps, 
stones,  or  large  quantities  of  undeconii)osed  vegetable  matter.  By  its  use  more 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained,  and  large  areas  can  be  planted  at  much  less 
expense  than  by  hand  planting.  A  transplanter  is  a  two-wheeled  machine, 
drawn  by  horses  or  mules.  One  man  drives,  while  two  boys  drop  the  plants. 
Plants  are  set  with  mathematical  regularity  at  any  distance  desired.  The 
machine  is  so  arranged  that  a  supply  of  water  is  furnished  at  the  time  of 
planting,  so  that  the  plants  are  thoroughly  watered  while  being  placed  in  the 
soil.  Machines  of  this  character  are  widely  used  in  the  United  States  for  set- 
ting out  tobacco,  cabbage,  and  tomato  plants,  with  exceptionally  good  results. 
Machine-set  plants  start  quicker  and  grow  and  mature  more  evenly  than  hand- 
set plants.  In  fig.  1  is  shown  the  method  of  of  transplanting  tobacco  plants  by 
machine.^* 

In  Sumatra,  where  all  necessary  operations  are  carried  on  by  hand,  the  cooly 
is  provided  with  a  plant  string  the  same  length  of  the  field.  Elach  end  of  the 
string  is  securely  attached  to  a  stick  of  the  same  length  that  it  Is  Intended  the 
rows  sliall  \je  separated.  This  string  is  divided  into  intervals  by  means  of 
colored  string,  to  show  the  proi)er  distance  of  the  plants  in  the  row.  By  means 
of  a  sharp  stick,  holes  are  made  at  the  proper  distance,  al)out  10  centimeters 
deep  and  7  centimeters  In  width.  The  holes  are  watered  immediately  before 
the  plants  are  put  in.  The  plants  are  pulled  from  the  bed  when  the  dew  is  still 
on  them  and  set  out  Iqte  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not 
very  strong.  During  the  daytime  the  pulled  plants  are  kept  in  a  basket  and 
carefully  watered  and  covered  with  cloth.  About  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  cooly  drops  from  the  basket  a  plant  beside  each  hole  and,  when  all  of  the 
plants  are  dropped,  commences  to  plant.  He  holds  the  plant  in  the  center  of 
the  hole  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his* right  hand  presses  the  soil  aronnd  the 
roots,  carefully,  but  firmly,  so  that  he  can  give  the  plant  a  slight  pull  without 
removing  It. 

As  regards  the  number  of  plants  to  the  hectare,  this  depends  so  largely  on 
exi)erieuce  and  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of  tobacco  that  special 
directions  can  not  be  given.  Close  planting  In  the  row  .tends  to  develop  a  very 
thin  leaf,  while  open  planting  allows  the  leaves  to  grow  to  a  greater  size  and 
develops  the  gums  and  oils  so  common  to  tobacco.  For  cigar  wrappers  It  is 
usual  to  plant  closely  In  the  row.  In  order  that  the  leaves  will  shade  each  other 
and  develop  the  fine,  thin  leaves  desired  for  this  punwse.  In  Sumatra  as  many 
as  10,000  plants  are  set  out  in  a  field  of  1^  acres  (slightly  more  than  one-half 
of  a  hectare).  For  cigar  fillers  or  for  tobacco  to  be  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  the  planting  is  much  more  widely  separated  than  In  Sumatra. 

As  It  Is  always  desirable  to  get  a  uniform  growth,  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  have  each  plant  live.  Iteplanting  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  it  is 
possible  to  determine  where  fresh  plnnts  are  needed.  If  the  soil  Is  moist  and  . 
showers  are  frequent,  watering  the  plants  is  unnecessary,  but  If  the  ground  is 
dry  they  should  be  Watered  immediately  after  setting  and  each  day  thereafter 
as  long  as  the  plants  require  It.  The  quantity  of  water  used  Is  In  all  cases  gov- 
erned by  the  condition  and  nature  of  the  soil.  T^sually  after  setting,  the  plants 
are  undisturbed  for  a  period  of  several  days,  during  which  time  they  are  taking 
root.  After  this  time  cultivation  should  be  begun  and  continued  rapidly  and 
frequently  until  further  cultivation  Is  liable  to  injure  the  growing  leaves.  Culti- 
vation at  first  can  be  done  by  a  light  plow  or  hoe,  but  after  the  plants  have 
reached  a  considerable  height  only  the  hoe  should  be  used  and  this  very  lightly. 
At  this  period  the  leaves  furnish  sufficient  shade  to  prevent  the  soil  from  baking 
and  hindering  the  growth  of  the  surface  roots. 

Every  effort  Is  made,  both  through  fertilizing  and  cultivation,  to  maintain 
a  steady  and  rapid  growth,  as  any  check  in  the  rate  of  growth  tends  to  thicken 
the  leaf  and  reduce  Its  elasticity.  Stable  manures  are  commonly  used,  while 
fertilizers  known  to  be  rich  In  i)otash  are  especially  to  be  recommended.  In 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  It  Is  customary  to  apply  specially  prepared 
fertilizers  after  the  plants  have  attained  considerable  size  to  still  further  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  crop.  In  Sumatra  the  crop  Is  given  three  cultivations. 
The  second  cultivation  is  made  at  the  time  the  i)lants  are  about  30  centimeters 
high.    Just  before  the  second  cultivation  the  cooly  carefully  removes  the  lower 
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leaves,  places  them  around  the  stem,  and  packs  the  loose  soil  on  these.  At  this 
second  cultivation  the  suckers  are  broken  off  and  buried  In  the  same  way  as 
the  leaves,  so  as  to  protect  the  stem.  The  work  of  topping  and  suckerlng  varies 
considerably  with  reference  to  individual  plants  and  the  character  of  tobacco 
desired. 

Early  or  low  topping  is  not  desirable,  as  it  throws  too  much  growth  into  the 
leaves,  making  them  coarse  and  large.  If  the  plants  are  thrifty  and  the  weather 
favorable  for  growth,  it  is  frequently  advisable,  if  thin,  fine-textured  leaves  are 
desired,  not  to  top  the  plants  at  all,  but  let  them  produce  their  flowers  and  seed 
pods.  If,  however,  the  plants  seem  weak  and  it  appears  that  they  can  not 
mature  the  full  number  of  leaves,  they  should  be  topped  by  pinching  out  the 
'*  buttons,"  allowing  to  remain  as  many  leaves  as  the  plant  will  be  able  to 
mature.  When  plants  have  been  topped  too  low  and  the  leaves  thicken  and 
curl,  a  few  suckers  may  be  permitted  to  grow,  which  will  remedy  any  thickenhig 
and  curling.  By  using  good  Judgment  in  the  matter  of  topping  and  suckerlng 
and  making  proi)er  allowance  as  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  the  leaves 
can  be  grown  to  almost  any  thickness  that  is  desired. 

From  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  the  seed  bed  until  they  are  har- 
vested they  should  be  examined  carefully  for  worms,  insect  pests  of  all  kinds, 
and  all  of  the  diseases  which  they  are  subject  to.  Worms  may  be  removed  by 
hand  or  by  applications  of  mixtures  containing  poisonous  substances,  such  as 
Paris  green.  For  diseased  plants  frequently  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  to 
remove  the  plant  and  reset  other  plants.  But  if  the  resetting  Is  done  too  late 
the  small  plants  never  amount  to  much. 

At  the  time  of  topping  or  when  the  buds  have  made  their  appearance  a  few 
plants  are  usually  left  for  seed.  Only  the  best,  finest,  and  healthiest  looking 
plants  are  selected  for  this  purpose.  These  are  allowed  to  grow  and  blossom  at 
their  full  height.  Sometimes  all  of  the  leaves  are  removed,  but  usually  only  the 
bottom  leaves  are  taken  off.  When  rlp%  the. little  balls  containing  the  seed  are 
carefully  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  other  sharp  instrumait.  The  cutting  must  be 
done  carefully,  so  that  the  seed  will  not  fall  out.  The  seed  pods  are  th«i 
spread  out  in  the  sun,  and  when  thoroughly  dried  the  seeds  can  be  removed. 
The  seed  should  be  cleaned,  preferably  in  a  small  seed  mill  and  only  the  heaviest 
seed  preserved  for  the  n^rt  planting. 

HABVESTTNG   AND  CUBING. 

More  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  when  the  leaves  are  "  primed  *'  than 
when  the  entire  is  cut  By  cutting  the  entire  stalk  much  green  tobacco  is  car- 
ried the  shed,  since  all  the  leaves  never  ripen  on  the  plant  at  the  same  time 
By  the  system  of  priming  the  leaves  are  taken  off  the  stalk  as  soon  as  they 
ripen  and  carried  to  the  drying  sheds  In  baskets.  Sometimes  half  of  the  leaves 
are  removed  and  the  balance  of  the  stalk  cut  and  the  leaves  cured  on  the  stalk. 
Tobacco  should  never  be  cut  or  primed  when  wet  with  rain  or  dew,  as  this 
*  causes  the  leaves  to  sunburn  and  little  holes  to  form,  which  lowers  the  value 
of  the  leaf.  If  the  tobacco  gives  promise  of  being  "wrapper" — that  is.  if  it 
is  light  green,  very  sound  in  leaf,  and  of  desirable  size — It  should  be  primed  at 
an  early  stage  pf  ripening.  If,  however,  appearances  indicate  that  it  will 
prove  *'  filler  "  tobacco,  it  sho.uld  be  allowed  to  thoroughly  ripen. 

In  the  Cagayan  Valley  It  Is  customary  to  make  five  gatherings  of  the  ripened 
leaves  at  Intervals  of  eight  days.  The  native  cuts  the  leaves  while  they  are 
hot  and  drooping,  collects  them  on  his  left  arm  until  the  bundle  is  too  large, 
when  it  is  placed  on  carts  and  hauled  to  the  sheds. 

The  different  primings  should  be  kept  separate  in  the  shed,  so  that  they  can 
be  fermented  separately,  as  each  set  of  leaves  from  different  parts  of  tlie  plant 
require  different  treatment  in  the  subsequent  fermentation. 

If  the  soil  Is  rich  and  the  season  favorable,  a  second  profitable  crop  can  be 
produced  from  the  suckers.  The  first  suckers,  of  course,  should  be  broken  off 
from  time  to  time;  otherwise  they  will  sap,  hinder,  and  check  the  growth  of  the 
leaves.  When  all  of  the  leaves  have  been  primed  from  the  original  stalk  ex- 
cept four  or  six  leaves  at  the  top,  two  suckers  should  be  allowed  to  grow  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stalk.  These  will  be  well  started  by  the  time  the  top  leaves 
of  the  original  stalk  are  ripe.  The  stalk  should  then  be  cut  just  above  where 
the  suckers  sprout,  and  cultivation  should  begin  at  once  by  carefully  placing 
soil  up  around  the  old  stubble.  The  suckers  should  not  be  allowed  to  hate 
more  than  six  or  seven  leaves  each.  The  growth  of  these  will  be  rapid  and  they 
win  mature  early.    Usually  these  are  not  primed,  but  the  stalks  should  be  cat 
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In  northern  Luzon  these  mature  in  ^bont  three  weeks  and,  in  years  of  great 
humidity,  a  second  crop  of  suclcers  is  allowed  to  grow. 

After  harvesting  the  tobacco  is  carried  to  the  sheds  for  drying  and  curing. 
These  sheds  are  usually  large  Plough  to  hold  the  crop  from  a  number  of  small 
fields.  Many  different  kinds  of  drying  sheds  are  used,  and  differ^ices  of  opin- 
ion prevail  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  each  style  of  shed.  Some  are  broad  and 
flat,  others  narrow  and  talL  The  broad,  flat  type  of  bam  is  to  be  preferred, 
for  the  tobacco  cures  more  slowly  and  better  results  are  obtained.  The  interior 
of  the  shed  is  so  constructed  that  frequent  tiers  of  rafters  and  posts  allow 
ample  support  for  hanging  the  tobacco.  The  doors  and  windows  should  be  with 
the  idea  of  giving  very  thorough  ventilation  when  open.  The  manipulation  of 
the  bam  or  curing  shed  is  entirely  governed  by  the  condition  of  the  weather 
and  the  nature  of  the  tobacco,  and  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given.  Considerable 
care  and  Judgment  must  be  exercised  In  the  curing  of  the  crop,  and  as  the 
conditions  vary  in  each  case  from  year  to  year,  only  experience  can  determine 
just  what  is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  new  problem  in  the  curing  shed.  The 
process  requires  a  few  weeks,  especially  if  the  leaves  have  been  primed.  The 
crop  is  considered  thoroughly  cured  when  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  cured ;  it 
is  then  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  packing  house  for  sorting,  fermenting,  and 
baling. 

Very  much  of  the  value  of  tobacco  depends  upon  the  infinite  care  that  is 
taken  throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  production,  and  thorough  consideration 
of  all  the  details  should  be  shown  In  the  fermentation,  grading,  and  sorting. 
The  fermentation  has  two  purposes.  The  first  is  to  insure  the  proper  texture, 
glossy  appearance,  and  color  to  the  leaf.  It  brings  out  the  characteristic  prop- 
erties of  the  leaf,  which  are  hardly  apparent  when  the  leaf  is  cut  in  the  field. 
It  is,  furthermore,  necessary  to  press  the  tobacco  into  bales,  so  that  it  can  be 
shipped  in  compact  form.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  bulk  ferm^ita- 
tion  is  practiced.  In  this  method  the  leaves  are  assorted  into  piles,  dei>ending 
on  what  part  of  the  stalk  they  have  been  taken  from.  Layer  after  layer  of 
leaves  are  placed  together,  until  piles  of  more  than  1  meter  are  reached.  The 
temperature  in  the  pile  gradually  rises,  and  frequently  thermometers  are  in- 
serted to  determine  the  exact  degree  of  heat,  which  is  never  allowed  to  become 
excessive,  or  the  tobacco  will  be  injured.  The  piles  are  frequently  turned  over, 
to  secure  the  proi)er  heat  and  regulate  the  fermentation.  No  statement  can 
be  made  as  to.  how  often  the  piles  should  be  turned  over,  or  when  this  should 
be  done,  as  It  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  tobacco,  especially  as  to  how 
moist  it  was  when  placed  in  the  pile.  The  leaves  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
stalk  must  be  fermented  more  slowly  than  the  lower  leaves;  consequently, 
the  piles  must  be  torn  down  and  rebuilt  more  often.  The  principal  fermentation 
Is  one  before  the  sorting,  as  after  the  sorting  there  are  so  many  grades  which 
have  to  be  kept  separate.  Often  these  different  grades  are  refermented  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  leaf. 

In  the  Cagayan  Valley  the  tobacco  Is  placed  into  packs  of  4  bundles  of  from 
20  to  40  leaves.  These  bundles  are  then  placed  into  bales  of  80  packs.  BYom  1 
hectare  an  average  yield  for  a  number  of  years  is  612  kilos  of  dry  leaves.  The 
tobacco  is  frequently  assorted,  with  the  following  results:  From  1  hectare,  10 
packs  of  superior  tobacco,  30  packs  of  first-class,  40  packs  of  second-class,  80 
packs  of  third-class,  160  packs  of  fourth-class,  and  a  number  of  packs  of  fifth- 
class  tobacco.  The  sorting  is  generally  carried  on  with  reference  to  the  colors, 
absence  or  presence  of  spots,  length  and  soundness  of  leaf.  Many  divisions 
and  subdivisions  are  made,  according  to  market  demands  and  the  intended  use 
of  the  tobacco.  After  the  work  of  sorting  and  grading  has  been  completed,  It 
Is  baled  into  compact  bales,  when  It  is  ready  for  shipment. 

GROWING  TOBACCO  UNDER  SHADE. 

The  growing  of  crops  under  shade  is  not  a  new  idea,  but  was  practiced  per- 
haps hundreds  of  years  ago;  but  the  cultivation  of  fields  of  tobacco  under  a 
light  cloth  shelter  of  some  character  Is  comparatively  recent.  The  idea  of 
using  shade  started  In  the  United  States,  In  Florida,  where  in  the  last  few 
years  tobacco  cultivation  has  made  enormous  advances.  It  was  noticed  that 
in  new  land,  only  partially  cleared  of  the  forest  growth,  the  plants  grown  under 
the  scattered  trees  were  far  superior  to  plants  not  so  shaded.  From  this  the 
idea  of  artificial  shade  had  its  birth,  and  now  large  fields,  nearly  5  hectares  in 
size,  are  grown  under  shade  with  great  success. 
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In  addition  to  the  experiments  in  Florida,  many  trials  have  been  made  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  with  equal  success.  The  character  and  quality  of  the 
tobacco  was  considerably  modified  and  profits  greatly  increased.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  tobacco  fully  equal  to  the  finest  Sumatra  leaf  could  be  grown  in 
the  Ck)nnecticut  Valley  on  a  commercial  scale,  and  the  experiments  received 
widespread  attention,  and  large  companies  have  been  formed  to  grow  tobacco 
exclusively  under  shade.  By  using  the  shade  the  damage  from  insect  pests 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  moisture  content  of  the  soils  is  increased,  while 
the  evaporation  from  the  leaves  is  largely  retained,  favoring  a  more  rapid  and 
luxurious  growth.  The  shelter  temjiers  to  some  extent  the  Intense  heat  of  the 
sun  and  at  the  same  time  readily  allows  the  free  passage  of  ev&i  the  slightest 
showers  through  It 

In  figure  2  <>  Is  shown  the  general  appearance  of  a  tobacco  field  covered  with  a 
cheese-cloth  shelter.  The  field  contains  about  4^  hectares  and  Is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  large  fields  of  shaded  tobacco  grown  in  Florida  in  1809.  In  figure  3«  Is 
shown  the  details  of  the  outside  structure  of  the  framework  before  the  covering 
was  put  on.  In  figure  4  ^  Is  shown  the  details  of  the  framework  of  a  ^lade 
that  was  used  In  the  Connecticut  Valley  in  1901.  A  strong  framework  is  con- 
structed of  posts  and  stringers,  that  is  further  strengthened  by  strong  wires 
secured  at  each  end  of  the  field  by  strong  stakes  driven  well  into  the  ground. 
This  Is  covered  with  some  light  cloth,  such  as  cheese  cloth.  By  special  request, 
an  extra  wide  (about  5  meters)  quality  of  cloth  was  made  for  the  season  of 
1902.  The  cloth  completely  covers  the  framework  and  reaches  to  the  ground, 
where  it  Is  secured.  Gates  are  provided,  covered  with  cloth,  and,  in  the  fields 
of  large  dimensions,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  a  road  lengthwise  through  the  field. 
Usually  the  cloth  must  be  renewed  each  season,  but  the  framework  Is  built 
sufficiently  strong  to  last  four  or  five  years.  The  height  of  the  framework  is 
about  3  meters  and  the  average  total  cost  of  the  shade  in  the  United  States 
is  about  $350  United  States  currency,  for  1  acre,  0.4  hectare.  In  the  Philip- 
pines such  a  shelter  could  be  constructed  much  more  cheaply,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  the  framework,  for  bamboo  and  bejuco  could  be  substituted 
largely  for  hard-wood  jwsts  and  wire. 

The  covering  completely  Incloses  the  field,  and  should  be  made  so  close  that 
few.  If  any.  Insects  can  enter.  The  protection  from  strong  winds  Is  very  bene- 
ficial, as  the  leaves  are  often  torn  and  lashed  when  the  crop  is  not  protected. 
Much  protection  is  also  afforded  from  heavy,  dashing  rains,  which  would  other- 
wise damage  the  leaves.  The  force  of  the  heavy  rainfall  Is  broken  and  fre- 
quently the  crop  is  saved  when,  without  protection,  it  would  be  badly  torn  and 
damaged.  So  much  better  results  have  been  accomplished  in  the  United  States 
with  the  shade-grown  tobacco  that  an  earnest  plea  is  mnde  for  Its  introduction 
into  the  tobacco  districts  In  the  Philippines.  Rumors  have  stated  that  tbe 
attempt  Is  to  be  made  In  the  Cagayan  Valley,  but  the  author  can  not  state  how 
far  these  experiments  have  been  conducted,  or  what  success  has  been  attained. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  advisable  to  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  rather  than 
expend  any  considerable  amount  of  money  on  materials  for  shading  large  fields;. 
A  shade  of  sufl3clent  size  should  be  constructed  to  determine  to  what  extent 
the  crop  will  be  benefited,  and  then  plans  can  be  made  for  the  erection  of  larger 
coverings. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

From  the  above  It  Is  at  once  apparent  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco requires  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  from  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed  to  the  final  fermentation  and  baling  of  the  ripened  leaves.  While  anyone 
unfamiliar  with  tobacco  culture  can  probably  produce  a  crop,  it  Is  to  be  doubted 
if  it  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  command  a  good  price.  Judgment,  only 
to  be  gained  through  experience  In  growing  the  crop.  Is  necessary  at  so  many 
stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  that  it  Is  doubtful  If  It  Is  profitable  for  the 
planter  to  undertake  Its  cultivation  unless  he  can  engage  the  services  of  some 
one  who  has  had  such  exi)erlence.  And  yet  it  Is  possible  for  the  careful  planter, 
who  persistently  studies  the  requirements  of  the  crop.  In  a  very  few  years  to 
produce  tobacco  of  a  quality  superior  to  that  grown  In  regions  where  Its  culti- 
vation has  been  practiced  for  scores  of  years.  When  the  Departm^it  of  Agri- 
culture attempted  growing  Sumatra  tobacco  under  shade  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  the  idea  was  greatly  ridiculed  by  conservative  New  England  planters* 
who  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  trying  to  grow  a  new  kind  of  tobacco.    They  main- 

«  These  figures  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Departm^it 
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tained  they  had  grown  tobacco  for  years  and  knew  the  limlfifttions  of  the  soils 
and  climate  and  the  kind  of  tobacco  best  salted  to  the  conditions.  It  took  only 
one  year  to  convince  them  that  a  new  type  of  tobacco  could  be  grown  and  sold 
for  prices  many  times  in  advance  of  the  best  prices  ever  obtained  for  the  finest 
of  the  old  standard  crop.  And  this  has  been  the  experience  of  tobacco  cultiva- 
tion the  world  over.  Bxperim^its  have  been  tried  in  tobacco  growing  in  new 
areas  and  in  a  few  years,  in  many  cases,  have  entirely  revolutionized  the  agri- 
culture in  certain  districts.  New  areas  are  constantly  being  opened  up,  with 
results  that  are  very  gratifying,  even  to  the  most  sanguine  experimenters. 

In  the  districts  where  tobacco  cultivation  has  been  carried  on  for  years  no 
one  should  be  contaited  with  the  results  obtained,  but  should,  by  constant 
experimentation  with  new  seed  and  improved  cultivation,  endeavor  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  crop.  Here  in  the  Philippines  it  is  commonly  stated  that  the 
tobacco  grown  to-day  is  inferior  to  that  formerly  grown.  This  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted,  and  it  should  be  the  especial  effort  of  ey&ry  planter  to  produce 
tobacco  not  only  equal  to  that  grown  a  few  years  ago,  but  far  superior  to  the 
finest  crops  that  were  ever  liarvested.  The  tobacco  markets  of  the  world  willingly 
pay,  and  pay  well,  too,  for  tobacco  of  a  superior  quality,  whether  it  Is  to  be  used 
for  cigars,  cigarettes,  or  manufacturing  purposes.  The  trade  does  not  pay  well 
for  common  tobacco,  for  anyone  can  grow  coarse,  common  tobacco  of  low  grade. 
The  quality  of  the  tobacco  must  be  superior  to  that  formerly  grown  to  com- 
mand a  good  price,  for  tobacco  consumers  are  becoming  more  fastidious  and 
constantly  demand  better  goods  for  theif  money. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Philippine  Islands  can  and  should  pro- 
duce cigar-filler  tobacco  that  is  fully  equal  to  the  finest  product  of  the  famous 
Vuelta  Abajo  district  of  Cuba  and  a  cigar  wrapper  equal  to  Sumatra  tobacco. 
With  careful  attention  to  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  it  is  believed  districts 
can  be  found  that  will  raise  tobacco  similar  in  flavor  and  aroma  to  that  grown 
in  the  best  districts  of  Turkey.  These  results  can  only  be  obtained,  however, 
by  persistent,  intelligent,  well-directed  eflPorts  on  the  part  of  the  planter. 

Philippine  tobacco  to-day  does  not  occupy  the  position  it  should,  and  every 
planter  or  company  eftgaged  In  Its  cultivation  should  strive  to  place  it  on  the 
high  standard  it  deserves. 


Appendix  R. 

BXPOBT  BT  DrTSBNAL-BEVEHirE  AGENT  BBOWH  OH  THE  TOBACCO  SITUA- 
TION IN  THE  PEOVINCES  OF  CAOAYAN  AND  I8ABELA. 

Manufacturers  of  cigars  in  these  islands,  dealers  In  the  islands  In  native  leaf 
tobacco,  consumers  In  the  Islands  of  Manila  cigars,  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants abroad  who  have  handled  In  past  years  Philippine  tobacco,  consumers 
abroad  of  Manila  cigars,  and  the  Filipino,  whether  grower  or  tobacco  merchant, 
all  are  of  one  mind  on  the  tobacco  situation.  Philippine  tobacco  has  gradually 
sunk*  to  a  deplorable  level.  Reports  come  from  all  sides  that  a  Manila  cigar  is 
no  longer  the  peer  of  the  celebrated  article  produced  in  Cuba,  the  Habana  cigar, 
and  the  tobacco  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  used  to  be  prized  all  over  the 
world.  Is  now  accepted  with  suspicion  or  in  some  cases  Is  looked  upon  with 
Indifference.  Nature  has  most  bountifully  favored  this  country  with  rich  and 
fertile  lands  and  has  given  her  products — hemp  and  tobacco — a  high  and  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Hemp  still  stands  in  its  high 
place,  but  the  fragrant,  fine,  high-grade  Philippine  tobacco  seems  to  be  near 
the  point  of  being  termed  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  at  low  ebb,  staggering  and 
about  to  fall,  and  a  report  to-day  on  the  situation  should  deal  only  with  the 
causes  which  have  led  up  to  the  lamentable  state  of  aflTairs  and  what  seems  to 
be  a  remedy. 

Tobacco  Is  grown  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  lands  cultivated 
begin  at  Alcala,  Cagayan,  and  extend  to  Echague  In  the  province  of  Isabela. 
This  stretch  of  land  varies  in  width  from  a  few  miles  to  perhaps  10  miles.  It 
is  not  considered  to  be  profitable  to  cultivate  tobacco  farther  north  than  the 
IK>lnt  Alcala,  as  the  eflPect  of  the  sea  breeze  Is  felt.  There  is  a  small  quantity, 
however,  raised  at  Gattaran,  but  it  Is  put  to  local  uses  solely.  The  farther 
south  tobacco  Is  grown  the  better  Its  quality. 

The  tobacco  lands  of  Cagayan  are  owned  almost  wholly  by  natives  of  the 
province,  and  In  Isabela  the  area  owned  by  them  greatly  exceeds  that  in  the 
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hands  of  Europeans.  All  of  the  lands  owned  by  whites  are  situated  In  the 
prevince  of  Isabela,  the  Compaftfa  G^ieral  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas  being  the 
largest  holder.  The  fact  that  the  native  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco 
land  is  an  important  one  and  bears  on  the  situation  directly. 

The  area  of  the  lowlands,  lands  which  are  yearly  flooded,  on  which  tobacco  is 
grown,  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highlands,  or  lands  which  border  on  those 
which  are  under  water  during  the  inundations.  The  lowlands  which  are  so 
richly  and  generously  repl^iished  by  nature  through  the  floods  produce  the  best 
tobacco  and  the  native  grower  who  cultivates  tobacco  on  those  lands  starts  off 
every  season  with  all  in  his  favor.  On  the  highlands  the  £2uropean  planters 
get  good,  flrst-class  tobacco,  but  this  the  native  rarely  can  obtain.  The  high- 
lands by  some  plantera  are  stripped  bare  of  all  timber,  while  other  planters 
prefer  to  leave  clusters  of  trees  here  and  there  throughout  the  plantation.  The 
tobacco  is  a  grateful  plant  and  responds  to  every  attention  and  the  additional 
moisture  brought  to  it  by  natural  means  as  in  the  plantations  in  which  trees 
are  left  standing  shows  itself  in  a  slightly  better  quality  of  tobacco  than  that 
received  from  the  land  kept  clean  of  ev^Trthlng.  In  virgin  lands  it  is  the  cus- 
tom to  grow  tobacco  on  one  part  one  year,  the  following  year  oa  the  next  ad- 
jacent part,  the  third  year  on  a  more  distant  division,  and  on  the  fourth  year 
again  planting  on  the  flrst  part  Allowing  the  soil  to  rest  and  recuperate  in 
this  way,  tobacco  as  fine  in  quality  as  that  grown  on  the  lowlands  Is  obtained. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  tobacco  area  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  is  lowland 
its  value  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  to-day  equal  to  what  it  was  in  the 
past. 

In  sowing  tobacco  in  seed  beds  a  fair  amount  of  care  is  exercised  by  the 
native  grower  and  in  transplanting  some  attention  Is  bestowed,  but  after  that 
point  the  plant  does  not  receive  the  treatment  It  needs.  Weeding,  freeing  of  the 
plant  from  the  bug  which  will  thrive  on  it  if  left  alone,  and  other  attrition, 
are  all  done  In  a  thoughtless  and  careless  manner. 

In  place  of  harvesting  his  tobacco  when  the  leaf  is  neither  too  green  nor  too 
ripe,  the  native  grower  cuts  his  plant  without  regard  to  the  rules  that  were 
observed  by  his  forefathers  and  which  are  bred  in  his  bones.  He  simply  cuts 
or  gathers  whenever  it  suits  him,  knowing  that  he  can  sell. 

lu  the  preparation  and  classification  of  the  leaf  the  fancies  of  the  native 
grower  about  the  sale  of  his  crop  crowd  out  of  his  mind  all  thoughts  about 
quality.  In  this  respect  he  is  free  of  care  and  worries  not.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  If  the  fermentation  of  the  leaf  is  well  and  properly  done  it  will 
result  in  a  fine  texture  and  general  good  appearing  tobacco,  but  white  growers 
assert  that  tobacco  neglected  in  the  fields  can  not  by  any  process  of  fermenta- 
tion be  made  to  appear  the  same  as  the  well-cared-for  plant.  Tobacco  from 
the  time  of  planting  to  the  time  It  Is  put  up  In  bales  needs  great  care.  In 
Cagayan  and  Isabela  this  is  denied  the  plant  by  the  native  grower  and  the 
result  is  that  all  are  forced  to  admit  that  Philippine  tobacco  Is  slowly  and 
steadily  falling  In  the  estimation  of  those  who  for  years  have  prized  it.  By 
their  careless  and  neglectful  methods  of  cultivation  of  tobacco  In  Cagayan  and 
Isabela  the  natives  are  simply  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

The  transportation  of  tobacco  from  the  farms  to  the  warehouses  of  the  bujrers 
Is  to-day  carried  on  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  days  of  the 
government  monopoly,  by  carabao  carts  or  by  sledges.  Before  and  after  1882 
the  growers  at  their  expense  made  delivery  to  the  buyer,  but  in  late  years  this 
expense  has  been  borne  by  the  buyers.  There  is  not  much  complaint  of  lack 
of  roads,  but  of  course  good  country  roads  all  through  the  tobacco  country 
would  be  a  benefit  both  to  the  grower  and  buyer.  Taking  a  bird's-eye  view  <rf 
the  Cagayan  Valley,  one  sees  dotted  near  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  all  the 
way  up  from  Alcala,  the  storage  warehouses  of  the  tobacco  buyers.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Manila  dealers  in  charge  of  these  employ  native  "aforadores" 
on  commission  to  buy  for  them,  and  out  of  the  commission  the  "  aforadores  ** 
provide  transportation  to  the  warehouse  of  the  tobacco  bought.  Transportation 
facilities  on  the  Rio  Grande  after  the  tobacco  buying,  August  to  December,  are 
fairly  good.  The  river  Is  high  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  large  cascoes 
and  barges  are  easily  navigated.  As  Cagayan  and  Isabela  tobacco  goes  throogfa 
a  curing  process  at  Manila  and  Is  stored  four  or  five  years  sometimes  before 
being  used  in  the  factories,  time  is  not  a  very  Important  factor  in  the  questioa 
of  transportation  of  tobacco  in  the  provinces  where  it  is  grown.  Prom  Alcala 
to  Tuguegarao  there  is  a  fine,  well-built  road,  and  over  every  stream  or  golly  a 
strong,  well-constructed  bridge  has  been  put  up. 
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The  following  prices  are  paid  for  the  transportation  of  tobacco  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela : 

EiChague  to  Ilagau,  about  ?^.80  per  quintal;  Ilagan  to  Aparri,  about  90J5S 
per  quintal;  Tuguegarao  to  Aparri,  about  ^0.40  per  quintal,  and  by  steamer 
from  Aparri  to  Manila,  about  W.35  per  quintal. 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  transportation  facilities  affect  tobacco  very  greatly. 
Under  the  Spanish  Government  as  much  as  4  pesos  were  paid  for  the  shipment 
of  one  bale  from  Aparri  to  Manila.  Transportation  is  not  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

The  real  causes  of  the  situation  should  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  native 
growers  and  the  Chinese  dealers  in  tobacco.  The  native  at  one  time  used  to 
care  for  tobacco  well  and  produced  an  article  of  good  quality;  to-day  he  is 
able  to  cultivate  it  as  well  as  before,  but  does  not  do  it.  Up  to  1882  the  Filipino 
planters  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  grew  tobacco  at- the  muzzle  of  a  gun.  Every 
family  was  under  the  orders  and  supervision  of  a  government  employee,  and  the 
worker  who  disregarded  the  rules  laid  down  for  operations  in  the  fields  gener- 
ally had  administered  to  him  a  few  smarting  cuts  with  a  bejuco.  This  slave 
driving  resulted  in  flrst-class  tobacco.  The  harsh  restriction  under  which  the 
native  had  cultivated  tobacco  having  been  withdrawn  in  1882,  the  government 
monopoly  no  longer  existing,  notable  reaction  set  in.  From  that  date  till  to-day 
the  methods  which  have  been  adopted  and  the  results  which  have  been  obtained 
by  the  Filipino  tobacco  grower  have  been  gradually  sinking  to  a  low  standard. 
In  1900  the  keen  competition  and  the  rush  for  the  crops  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan 
and  the  high  prices  paid  the  planters  have  caused  them  to  argue  with  them- 
selves that  it  pays  better  to  grow  tobacco  without  regard  to  the  best  methods. 
From  1883  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  restriction  on  the  grower ; 
he  has  been  free  in  his  fields,  and  the  inferior  quality  of  his  product  is  the 
result.  It  has  been  shown  that  from  the  time  of  sowing  seed  he  has  l)een  care- 
less and  neglectful,  and  therefore  to  the  Filipino  planter  must  be  attributed 
the  present  state  of  affairs. 

However,  before  leaving  the  part  played  by  the  native  it  should  be  stated  that 
to  produce  better  tobacco  he  must  work  hard,  very  hard,  in  his  fields  with  his 
crop,  and  from  the  time  of  sowing  in  seed  beds  he  must  be  unceasing  in  his 
attentions.  Considering  the  enervating  climate,  the  fact  that  tobacco  raising 
requires  the  efforts  of  the  planter  for  more  than  half  the  year,  that  the  native 
thinks  but  little  of  to-morrow,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  has  preferred 
to  let  things  s^'ing  their  own  way. 

The  other  cause  or  evil  of  the  situation  is  found  in  the  Chinese  merchant  who 
deals  in  leaf  tobacco.  The  Chinaman  is  one  of  the  best  business  men  in  the 
world — the  world  admits  that.  The  natives  of  the  Philippines  like  dealing 
with  the  Chino.  Amongst  the  semlbarbarous  Moros  of  Mindanao  the  Chlno  is 
found  driving  bargains,  buying  and  selling.  The  Chinaman  panders  to  the 
native  and  to  attain  his  object  in  business  is  often  groveling.  He  plays  upon 
the  native  and  feeds  the  native's  craving  for  money,  and  if  he  is  allowed  to 
continue  as  he  is  doing  In  Cagayan  and  Isabela  he  will  probably  cripple  in  a 
dangerous  and  serious  way  the  native  planters  as  a  body.  The  Chinese  mer- 
chant handles  tobacco  simply  as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  is  true  many  of 
them  know  good  tobacco,  but  their  one  object  is  money.  If  ^5  profit  can  not 
be  made  by  them  on  a  bale,  then  5  cents  will  suffice.  In  buying,  the  Chino  visits 
the  ranchos  and  offers  money  or  merchandise  for  any  class  of  tobacco,  and  if 
not  ripe  he  will  buy  the  leaf  as  it  stands  in  the  fields.  Eivery  year  these  Chinos 
get  more  native  growers  in  their  clutches,  and  that  this  is  a  real  danger  to  the 
reputation  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  tobacco  all  agree.  Among  all  the  white 
buyers  in  the  valley  representing  the  Manila  houses  there  is  harmony,  and  com- 
petition can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.  All  have  one  object  in  view — to  buy  for 
their  superiors  in  Manila  good  tobacco,  paying  therefor  a  good  price.  By  all 
of  these  Europeans  bad  tobacco  is  rejected,  but  this  plan  is  not  adopted  by  the 
Chino.  All  is  grist  that  comes  to  his  mill.  Tobacco  good  or  bad  to  him  means 
money.  It  can  not  be  said  that  the  Chino  as  a  merchant  is  one  who  wishes 
something  for  nothing.  His  methods  are  in  a  business  sense  legitimate,  but 
in  another  broader  sense  his  operations  are  not  fair.  He  himself  produces  no 
tobacco  and  is  hurting  greatly  those  who  do  produce. 

The  two  causes,  then,  of  the  depreciated  quality  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela 
tobacco,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  are  the  native  grower,  his  sloth- 
fulness  and  callous  indifference,  and  the  Chinese  merchant  by  his  hoggish  buy- 
ing methods.  If  allowed  to  go  hand  in  hand  much  longer,  these  two  will  prove 
a  disease  to  the  whole  industry. 
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To  uplift  the  native  grower  it  will  not  do  to  adopt  harali  methods.  News- 
papers or  other  printed  matter  will  not  produce  the  desired  results.  The 
native  respects  authority,  and  subordinate  officials  In  the  provinces  unless  sup- 
ported strongly  by  their  superiors  find  difficulty  in  discharging  important  duties 
and  achieving  results,  and  it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors be  instructed  to  educate  the  native  planters  and  that  the  provincial 
governors  receive  their  direction  and  instructions  from  the  honorable  governor- 
general.  In  submitting  this  suggestion  it  is  respectfully  stated  that  in  the 
middle  of  June,  while  passing  through  the  tobacco  country,  it  was  spoelally 
noted  that  the  feeling  among  the  growers  at  Alcala,  Amulung,  and  Iguig  con- 
cerning the  delay  in  the  opening  up  of  the  buying  of  this  season^s  crop  by  the 
large  buyers  of  Manila  almost  approached  alarm.  This  feeling  was  by  no  means 
openly  displayed ;  the  native,  we  well  know,  Is  stoical ;  but  to  one  who  under- 
stands his  nature  and  who  observes  him  on  all  occasions  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  worlLings  of  his  mind  in  this  matter.  This  is  .h  significant  point.  An 
American  seeking  information  or  light  on  a  subject  of  high  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Fllf^ino  from  the  native  himself  is  not  very  su'icessf ul ;  here  is 
when  the  interest  of  a  native  provincial  governor  can  be  aroused. 

The  Manila  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  have  united  and  agreed 
unanimously  to  reject  all  tobacco  offered  for  sale  by  the  growers  which  is  not 
classified,  and  have  agreed  upon  a  tariCT  of  prices.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  should  bring  the  native  growers  to  their  senses  and  also  should 
tend  to  counteract  the  methods  of  the  Chinese  dealer.  The  provisions  of  the 
Internal-revenue  law  which  require  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  to  keep  a  proper 
record  of  their  transactions  are  being  enforced  in  Cayagan. 

The  efforts  of  all  the  white  planters  in  the  Cayagan  Valley  to  improve  the 
quality  of  tobacco  are  confined  wholly  to  their  own  plantations.  Under  com- 
petent supervision  tobacco  is  well  cared  for.  They  have  confined  themselves 
chiefly  to  discussions,  to  talks,  and  sympathizing  one  with  the  other ;  but  lately 
prominent  gentlemen  of  Manila,  manufacturers,  have  put  their  heads  together, 
and  have  resolved  to  reach  the  native  growers  with  good  sound  advice  and  in- 
struction on  the  culture  of  tobacco.  As  the  tol)acco  lands  are  in  greater  part 
in  the  hands  of  natives,  these  exertions  are  praiseworthy.  This  fact  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  being  in  the  hands  of  the  native  is  also  an  argument 
in  favor  of  steps  l>eing  taken  by  the  government  through  the  provincial  gov- 
ernors. 

Before  concluding  this  report  It  is  deemed  of  importance  to  call  attenti<m  to 
the  demand  which  is  growing  all  over  the  world  for  a  light-colored  cigar. 
The  tobacco  of  the  Philippines,  grown  in  the  open,  is  not  suitable  for  light- 
colored  cigars,  but  this  should  not  be  considered  as  a  danger.  The  light-colored 
leaf  is  one  which  has  been  cut  before  it  is  ripe,  and  which  has  not  been  well 
cured.  Sumatra  is  supplying  this  fine,  silky,  light-colored  leaf,  and  is  a  com- 
petitor of  the  Philippines;  but  the  supply  is  far  short  of  the  demand,  and  the 
press  of  the  United  States  have  undertaken  to  educate  the  snK>ker  on  this 
point.  The  Tobacco  I^af  published  the  following  on  March  8,  1905,  and  again 
in  May  it  was  republished  in  the  columns  of  the  same  paper : 

**  Probably  there  is  not  one  smoker  in  a  thousand  who  would  not  be  sur- 
prised and  in  fact  incredulous  if  he  were  told  that  the  color  of  a  cigar  is 
absolutely  no  guide  to  its  strength.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and  a  ftict  well  known 
to  cigar  manufacturers  and  importers.  The  belief  of  smokers  that  cigars  of  a 
dark  color  are  strong  and  those  of  a  lighter  sliade  are  milder  is,  in  point  of 
fact,  as  fallacious  as  it  is  general.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  delusions 
harbored  by  consumers  of  tobacco,  and  which  practical,  cigar  men  have  smiled 
at  and  indulged  from  time  immemorial. 

"  But  of  recent  years  the  inclination  of  smokers  toward  light-hued  cigars  has 
assumed  the  proportions  of  a  *  craee,'  and  the  producers  are  finding  much  dif- 
ficulty in  meeting  the  demand.  The  manufacturers  and  Cuban  raisers  would 
now  gladly  correct  their  own  error:  but,  after  having  carefully  classified  their 
products  under  the  style  of  claros,  colorados,  maduros,  etc.,  for  decades,  they 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  dispel  the  illusion. 

''A  maker  of  Habana  cigars  uses  but  one  grade  or  blend  of  tobacco  in  the  body 
or  filler  of  his  cigars.  Exactly  the  same  stock  is  used  in  his  conchas  as  In 
his  perfectos;  in  his  claros  as  in  his  maduros.  After  the  cigars  are  made,  how- 
ever, his  'selector'  takes  them  in  hand  and  classifies  them  according  to  the 
relative  shades  of  the  wrappers.  This  is  done  to  effect  uniformity  In  the 
appearance  of  each  box  of  cigars,  and  to  liable  the  dealer  to  readily  indulge 
the  whims  of  the  self -deluded  smoker. 
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*'  Inaamnch  as  the  wrapper  constitutes  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  cigar, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  its  strength  or  mildness  is  very  Incon- 
siderable in  effect.  In  this  connection,  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
tobacco  tradesmen  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  the  industry  rigidly  bar  the 
light-colored  wrapper  from  their  own  smolcing  tables,  knowing  that  it  generally 
indicates  that  the  leaf  was  prematurely  cut  and  improperly  cured,  and  that 
It  impairs  the  flavor  and  burn  of  the  cigar.  Cubans,  who,  by  the  way,  are 
notably  partial  to  mild  tobacco,  avoid  smoking  light-colored  cigars  just  as  they 
avoid  eating  a  green  orange  or  an  unripe  banana. 

"The  prejudice  of  these  natives  or  tobacco  tradesmen  is  a  logical  one,  and 
serves  to  throw  into  bold  relief  a  peculiar  misconception  of  facts,  which  is 
both  amusing  and  embarrassing  to  venders  of  the  fragrant  weed. 

**  Whether  cigar  smokers  will  ever  awaken  to  the  fact  that  a  dark  cigar  is, 
if  anything,  milder  and  invariably  sweeter  and  more  aromatic  than  a  light 
cigar,  remains  to  be  seen." 

However,  light-colored  leaf  can  be  grown  in  the  Philippines  and  is  grown 
yearly  in  small  quantities  on  the  estate  in  the  province  of  Isabela  of  one  of  the 
large  Manila  manufacturers  by  the  shade  culture  process.  The  structure  used 
in  the  plantation  referred  to  is  3  meters  in  height  and  a  covering  of  strong,  fine 
canvas  is  used  in  place  of  cheese  cloth  or  **  coco  crudo."  Cheese  cloth  is  not 
strong  enough  and  the  sun's  rays  penetrate,  and  "coco  crudo"  is  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  rain  and  wind  storms. 

The  growing  of  tobacco  under  shade  in  the  Philippines  Is  expensive,  and  no 
attempt  is  made  to  produce  large  quantities.  To  produce  300  pounds  costs  WOO, 
and  the  duty  on  300  pounds  in  the  United  States  amounts  to  ?850.  These 
expenses,  put  against  the  price  being  paid  for  fine,  light-colored  leaf  in  the 
United  States,  mean  that  shade-grown  tobacco  for  export  to  America  can  not  be 
cultivated  with  profit  In  the  Philippine  Islands- 
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REPORT  BY  nfTERHAL-REVEHirE  AGENT  HO?E  OH  THE  SALE  OF  LEAF 
TOBACCO  AND  THE  KANTTFACTTTRE  OF  CIGARS,  CIGARETTES,  SMOKING 
AND  CHEWING  TOBACCO,  ANB  CHINESE  SMOKING  TOBACCO  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  MANILA. 

LEAF-TOBACCO  DBALEBS. 

The  dealers  in  leaf  tobacco  are  divided  into  two  classes,  1.  e.,  the  wholesale 
dealers  and  the  wholesale  and  retail  dealers,  there  being  8  of  the  former  and  27 
of  the  latter. 

The  wholesale  dealers  receive  their  tobacco  direct  from  the  growers  in  the 
provinces,  principally  of  Isabela  and  Cagayan,  and  have  large  bodegas  located 
close  to  the  river  and  canals  of  the  city  where  cascoes  can  be  seen  discharging 
their  cargoes  all  the  year  round.  Some  of  these  dealers  have  from  2  to  6 
bodegas,  containing  from  500  to  1,000  bales  of  leaf  tobacco,  which,  with  their 
customary  trader  is  stock  enough  to  last  from  four  to  five  years  in  case  of  an 
emergency. 

The  tobacco  In  all  cases  comes  in  bales  called  "  bultos,"  the  exterior  being 
wrapped  in  dry  cocoanut  leaves  and  bound  with  rattan  under  heavy  pressure. 
Considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  packing  of  this  tobacco,  which  is  done  by 
Filipinos  and  Chinese,  that  packed  by  the  Filipinos  being  distinguishable  by  its 
superiority,  the  leaves  of  which  are  spread  out  or  arranged  in  plaits  and  stacked 
uniformly,  and  the  bultos  noted  for  their  solidity.  The  same  care  is  not  taken 
by  the  Chinese  in  packing  this  tobacco,  and  as  a  consequence  their  bales  are 
one-third  and  sometimes  one-half  as  light  as  those  packed  by  Filipinos,  although 
the  dimensions  are  the  same. 

The  purchase  of  the  higher  grades  of  this  tobacco  Is  sometimes  by  the  number 
of  leaves  of  uniform  size,  but  usually  by  the  weight;  the  lower  grades  of  this 
tobacco  are  sometimes  purchased  by  tiie  uniform  size  of  the  bultos,  and  whether 
packed  by  Filipinos  or  Chinese. 

The  tobacco  when  packed  in  the  provinces  is  generally  in  a  half -seasoned 
condition,  partly  damp,  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
longer  it  is  kept  the  better  and  more  flavored  it  becomes  and  increases  corre- 
spondingly in  value,  that  it  is  stored  for  long  periods  by  dealers  In  their  bodegas. 
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On  tbese  bultos  may  be  seen  various  marks  denoting  the  province  from  whicli 
the  tobacco  was  purcliaBed,  the  class,  and  sometimes  the  weight,  and  the  marks 
of  the  firms  handling  it,  all  of  which  are  noted  on  the  shipping  invoice. 

The  average  weight  of  these  bultos  is  from  1  to  2^  quintals,  and  are  arranged 
in  classes  as  follows: 

Isahela  Province. 

Per  qalntal. 

First  class,  sold  in  city  for «7. 00  to  ?^4. 00 

Second  class,  sold  in  city  for 20. 50  to    17.50 

Third  class,  sold  in  city  for 15. 50  to    13.50 

Fourth  class  (superior),  sold  in  city  for 12. 50 to    10.50 

Fourth  class  (corriente),  sold  in  city  for 8. 00  to      7.00 

Cagayan  Province. 

First  class,  sold  in  city  for F20. 00  to  ^17. 00 

Second  class,  sold  in  city  for 15. 00  to     12.50 

Third  class,  sold  in  city  for 12. 00  to     10.00 

Fourth  class  (superior),  sold  in  city  for 10. 00 to      8.00 

Fourth  class  (corriente),  sold  in  city  for 7. 00  to      6.00 

La  Union  Province, 

First  class,  sold  in  city  for W2.00to  f^.OO 

Second  class,  sold  in  city  for 10. 00  to  7.00 

Third  class,  sold  in  city  for j O.OOto  5.00 

Fourth  class,  sold  in  city  for 4.00to  3.00 

BaHH,  Cebu  Province, 

First  class,  sold  in  city  for W2.00ton0.00 

Second  class,  sold  in  city  for 10. 00  to       8.00 

Third  class,  sold  in  city  for a  00  to       7. 00 

There  are  other  provinces  that  produce  tobacco  but  of  an  inferior  quality  and 
which  sells  at  a  very  low  price,  but,  nevertheless,,  has  a  fair  sale  in  the  city, 
belug  usetl  chiefly  by  mixing  with  higher  grades. 

Some  of  the  larger  cigar  and  cigarette  factories  are  supplied  by  these  whole- 
sale dealers  in  leaf  tobacco.  Sometimes  the  tobacco  changes  hands  two  or  three 
times  among  the  retail  dealers,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  sell  any  quantity 
from  one-half  a  kilo  up  to  any  number  of  quintals,  and  invariably  supply  all 
the  smaller  factories.  , 

In  this  industry,  like  many  others  in  which  the  Chinese  are  interested,  there 
are  many  schemes,  those  most  favored  by  the  retail  dealers  being  to  take  the 
center  out  of  a  bulto  and  replace  it  with  an  inferior  class  of  tobacco.  Or  to 
remove  two  or  more  leaves  out  of  each  bulto  and  make  up  the  weight  with 
extra  dry  cocoanut  leaves  plaited  in  with  the  exterior  cover.  In  some  cases  this 
is  made  impossible  by  having  the  bulto  opened  and  every  leaf  examined,  refus- 
ing to  accept  all  doubtful  and  broken  ones.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  China- 
man proceeds  to  make  up  for  such  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  by  placing 
this  refuse  in  the  center  of  some  other  bulto  and  palming  it  off  on  some  one  who 
does  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it. 

As  a  class,  these  dealers  are  able  to  do  a  fair  business  and  clear  a  profit  of 
from  7  to  12  per  cent,  not  including  their  schemes. 

THE   MANUFACTUBE  OF  CTGABS. 

Out  of  the  58  factories  doing  business  in  the  city  of  Manila,  14  are  owned 
by  Europeans,  1  by  an  American  negro,  24  by  Filipinos,  and  19  by  Chinese. 
With  the  exception  of  one,  who  is  solely  an  exporter,  all  make  and  sell  cigars 
for  local  consumption  in  addition  to  what  some  of  them  export.  Ail  cigars 
made  by  these  factories  are  from  the  Philippine  leaf. 

The  leaf  most  used,  especially  for  the  higher  grades  of  cigars,  is  that  grown 
in  the  provinces  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  of  the  first  class,  while  that  most 
used  for  the  intermediate  grade  of  cigars  Is  that  grown  In  the  provinces  of 
Cagayan  and  Isabela  of  the  second  and  third  class,  and  that  most  used  for  the 
low  grade  of  cigars  is  sometimes  a  blend  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  provinces 
of  Cagayan  and  Isabela  of  the  fourth  class,  together  with  tobacco  from  other 
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provinces.  Of  course  the  value  of  the  cigars  manufactured  varies  according 
to  the  class  of  tobacco  used  and  workmanship,  the  first  class  ranging  in  price 
from  WO  to  P^50  per  thousand,  seldom  higher ;  the  second  class  from  -KO  to 
W50  per  thousand,  and  the  third  class  from  1^0  to  ^20  per  thousand. 

Some  manufacturers  claim  that  no  two  crops  of  tobacco  yield  the  same  quality, 
and  that  only  one  crop  in  four  yields  a  superior  quality  of  tobacco,  and  that  in 
recent  years  the  quality  has  decreased.  However,  notwithstanding  all  these 
drawbacks,  there  is  always  a  good  market  for  these  crops,  which  are  eagerly 
sought  for. 

The  percentage  of  tobacco  used  for  wrappers  and  filling  varies  with  each  class. 
A  conservative  estimate  for  high-grade  wrappers  would  be  from  8  to  12  per  cent, 
with  the  next  grade  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  and  with  some  factori^  up  to  25 
per  c«it.  This  would  include  all  first-class  tobacco.  Fillings  for  this  class 
run  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  Second-class  wrappers  average  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  and  fillings  from  35  to  45  per  cent.  Third-class  wrappers  average  about 
10  per  cent,  and  fillings  about  15  per  cent.  From  the  last  two  classes  of  tobacco 
most  of  the  lower  grades  of  cigars  are  made.  In  many  cases  the  fourth-class 
tobacco  Is  mixed  with  other  tobacco,  usually  Londres  and  Nueva  Habana  of 
inferior  grade,  and  is  handled  mostly  by  the  smaller  factories. 

The  actual  waste  of  a  cigar  factory,  1.  e.,  the  stems  of  the  leaves.  Is  approxi- 
mately 22  per  cent ;  the  cuttings  of  large  factories  are  either  sold  for  exportation 
to  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  or  to  cigarette  manufacturers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  buy  them.  In  the  case  of  smaller  cigar  factories  these  cuttings  are 
broken  up  and  used  over  again. 

The  tobacco  stems  are  sold  to  some  Chinamen  for  a  very  small  sum,  In  fact 
many  fiictorles  are  only  too  glad  to  have  them  taken  away  for  nothing.  These 
stems  are  used  by  the  Chinamen  In  making  a  wash  for  polishing  furniture  and 
marble  by  burning  the  stems  in  a  furnace  especially  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  ashes  placed  In  large  earthen  filters.  A  certain  amount  of  water  Is  then 
added,  which,  when  it  has  passed  through  the  filters.  Is  Immediately  caught  in 
barrels  underneath,  placed  in  boilers  and  allowed  to  boil  slowly  for  a  day  or 
two,  after  which  it  Is  considered  ready  for  use,  packed  in  coal-oil  cans  and  sold 
for  ^2  per  can. 

Manila  does  not  possess  a  single  cigar  machine,  although  some  time  back  one 
of  the  larger  factories  bought  two  of  European  design  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. The  result,  however,  proved  so  poor  that  the  Idea  was  abandoned,  the 
machines  dismantled,  and  portions  used  for  other  purposes.  All  the  cigars 
In  the  city  of  Manila  are  Filipino  handmade,  which  gives  employment  to  many 
thousands,  both  male  and  female,  ranging  from  10  to  60  years  of  age.  Many 
manufacturers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  sexes  Is  more  satisfactory 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  but  if  there  is  any  preference  it  rests  with  the 
males. 

The  average  factory  working  day  la  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  excepting 
Sundays  and  holidays,  when,  If  work  Is  done,  the  pay  Is  doubled. 

The  cigar  workers  are  arranged  In  classes  for  the  preparation  of  the  leaf, 
such  as  stripping,  etc.,  which  is  always  done  by  hand,  cutting  wrapimrs  to 
uniform  size  and  stacking  them  ready  for  work.  One  section  can  be  seen  with 
piles  of  tobacco  leaf  In  front  of  them,  cut  to  about  the  size  of  a  sliver  peso, 
rolling  cigars,  others  putting  on  tin  foil,  packing  in  boxes  and  pasting  on 
labels,  etc.  These  workers  are  paid  by  the  piece.  A  good  cigar  maker  of 
high-grade  cigars  can  make  from  100  to  150  per  day,  of  low-grade  cigars  from 
150  to  300  per  day,  and  an  exceptionally  good  cigar  maker  can  make  350 
cigars  per  day.  There  are  very  few,  however,  that  can  make  350  cigars  per 
day.  The  pay  of  these  workers  averages  from  ^5  to  W8  per  thousand.  The 
best  cigar  maker  seldom  exceeds  the  latter  amount. 

The  comparatively  small  stock  kept  on  hand  by  most  of  the  small  factories 
Is  due  to  the  worm  which  attacks  the  cigar  after  Its  manufacture.  In  some 
cases  the  cigar  Is  attacked  by  this  worm  within  three  months  after  Its  manu- 
facture, and  in  other  cases  seems  to  escape  up  until  nine  months,  but  seldom 
escapes  beyond  that  period. 

The  cigar  boxes  used  by  the  factories  are  either  secured  locally  or  Imported, 
only  one  factory  possessing  a  machine  for  their  manufacture.  All  local  pur- 
cliases  are  made  from  Chinos,  who  make  them  by  hand  and  sell  them  for  from 
P14  to  W8  per  thousand  boxes.  Some  manufacturers  claim  that  the  Imported 
box  from  Germany  can  be  secured  for  about  half  the  local  price  after  paying 
all  expenses  of  importation. 
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There  are  00  cigarette  factories  in  the  city  of  Manila,  11  of  which  are  owned 
by  Europeans,  14  by  Filipinos,  and  25  by  Chinese.  Twenty-eight  of  these 
factories  have  their  own  cutting  machines,  and  all,  with  the  exceptiofi  of  7, 
have  their  own  cigarette  machines. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cigarettes,  machine  and  handmade,  the  former 
predominating.  The  tobacco  used  includes  all  classes  and  the  classes  mixed 
vary  with  every  factory,  in  some  instances  being  considered  as  a  secr^ 

The  following  is  the  formula  used  for  one  mixture: 

KilOB. 

Fourth-class  tobacco,  l8al>ela  Province 322 

Fourth-class  tobacco,  Cagayan  Province 115 

First-class  tobacco,  La  Union  Province 13?^ 

Second-class  tobacco.  La  Union  Province 138 

Third-class  tobacco.  La  Union  Province 13S 

First-class  tobacco,  Barili,  Cebu  Province 92 

Second-class  tobacco,  Barili,  Cebu  Province l 69 

Total 1,012 

Even  this  mixture  of  low-class  tobacco  is  able  to  command  a  fair  market 
and  sells  from  WO  to  M5  per  thousand  packages  (cajetillas)  of  30  cigarettes  to 
each  package.  The  selling  price  of  the  factories  for  cigarettes  made  of  the 
above-sized  cajetillas  is  from  ^39  to  9^6  per  thousand  packages. 

There  Is  very  little  preparation  required  for  tobacco  which  is  to  be  cot  for 
cigarettes.  The  stems  of  the  leaves  are  seldom  separated  but  are  chopped  up 
with  the  tobacco.  The  tobacco  is  taken  from  the  bulto  in  piles  ranging  from 
20  to  30  leaves  at  a  time,  the  stems  of  which  are  dipped  in  water  to  about  6 
inches  and  thrown  aside  for  a  day  or  so.  This  allows  the  whole  leaf  to  moisten. 
which  prevents  its  going  Into  powder  when  thrown  into  the  cutting  machine, 
which  would  happen  were  it  cut  in  its  dry,  crisp  state. 

The  machines  used  for  cutting  this  tobacco  in  this  city  are  mostly  of  French 
pattern,  with  either  steam  or  electric  power,  and  cut  at  the  rate  of  380  kilos 
per  hour.    This  tobacco  when  cut  is  called  "  picadura." 

The  picadura,  before  being  made  into  cigarettes,  has  to  be  thoroughly  dried 
and  cleaned.  The  drying  is  in  most  cases  done  on  the  roofs  of  the  factories^ 
or  any  open  space  where  it  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  With 
some  of  the  larger  factories  this  drying  is  done  by  machinery.  The  tobacco 
is  then  cleaned,  sometimes  by  steam  power,  but  mostly  by  hand,  which  is  a 
process  of  separating  the  fine  powder  or  dust  from  the  tobacco,  which  is  tlien 
ready  for  use. 

There  are  three  classes  of  cigarette  machines,  1.  e.,  **  La  Favorlta  "  and 
"Uslnes  Decuefle,"  both  French  machines,  and  "The  Bunsach,"  an  American 
machine.  "  I^  Favorlta,"  although  the  slowest  one  of  the  three,  is  the  one  most 
used.  In  working  this  machine  one  hand  is  required  to  arrange  the  picadura 
regularly  In  the  feeder,  which  holds  usually  about  2  kilos  of  tobacco,  and  to 
lookout  for  the  fouling  of  cigarette  papers,  which  constantly  happens.  The 
papers  used  with  this  machine  are  fastened  with  paste  or  gum.  The  capacity 
Is  generally  from  30  to  32  cigarettes  per  minute.  This  machine  is  adaptable  far 
either  steam,  electricity,  or  hand  power. 

The  "  Uslnes  Decuefle  "  machine  Is  an  improvement  over  the  "  La  Favorita  '* 
In  that  it  has  a  capacity  of  from  60  to  70  cigarettes  per  minute.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  this  machine,  one  which  fastens  the  cigarette  paper  with  either  paste 
or  gum  and  the  other  by  a  crimp.  In  other  respects  these  machines  are  mucfa 
the  same  as  **  La  Favorlta." 

"  The  Bunsach  "  machine,  like  the  French  machines,  requires  but  one  attend- 
ant. The  tobacco  Is  thrown  into  the  feeder,  which  is  a  large  square  box,  some- 
times tapering  off  at  the  bottom,  in  large  quantities.  This  tobacco,  in  process 
passes  through  the  machine  and  comes  out  at  the  bottom  rolled  in  a  long  con- 
tinuous string  and  accompanied  with  the  cigarette  paper,  which  is  run  off  from 
a  reel,  passes  through  another  part  of  the  machine  which  fastens  the  paper 
with  a  crimp  and  cuts  off  the  cigarette  at  the  rate  of  250  per  minute. 

The  advantage  of  the  French  machines  over  the  American  is  that  they  tw* 
in  one  end  of  the  cigarette,  which  is  much  desired.  The  disadvantages  are  that 
they  can  not,  with  safety,  use  up  the  coarse  grains  of  tobacco  which  are  usually 
sifted  out  from  the  long,  stringy  picadura  in  cleaning.    Although  thet^  is  always 
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a  small  proportion  of  these  coarse  grains  that  hecome  mixed  up  with  the  tobacco 
or  picadura,  this,  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  generally  falls  through  the  ma- 
chine and  is  caught  in  a  vessel  placed  Innnediately  under  the  machine  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  still,  however,  one  way  by  which  these  coarse  grains  can  l>e 
used  with  these  machines,  although  very  few  care  to  take  advantage  of  It. 
When  the  long  arm  of  the  feeder  is  packed,  these  coarse  grains  may  be  sprinkled 
on  the  top,  usually  in  the  center,  and  thus  carried  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
cigarette.  The  one  objection  to  this  is  that  by  tapping  the  cigarette  with  the 
open  end  held  downward,  or  by  pulling  out  one  or  two  of  the  long  stringly 
threads  of  plcadura,  half  the  contents  of  the  cigarette  will  fall  out  and  render 
the  cigarette  useless. 

The  advantage  of  the  American  machine  is  its  ability  to  dispose  of  the  smaller 
grains  of  tobacco,  and  its  rapidity.  These  grains  are  mixed  up  with  the  picadura 
and  thrown  into  the  feeder  and  come  out  of  the  machine  rolled  firmly  In  the 
cigarette. 

The  percentage  of  the  cigarettes  that  run  foul  with  the  French  and  American 
machines  is  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  These  are  called  **  desechos  "  and  are  broken 
up  and  reused. 

Many  of  the  factories  have  cigarettes  made  by  hand  in  addition  to  those  made 
by  machine.  In  the  former  method  a  large  proportion  of  the  tobacco  which 
is  not  used  with  the  machine  can  be  disposed  of.  These  cigarettes  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  made  of  the  same  class  of  tobacco  as  is  used 
with  the  machines,  having  about  10  per  cent  of  machine  refuse  mixed  In,  the 
imper  fastened  with  paste,  and,  in  some  cases,  having  one  end  tucked  in,  but  in 
most  cases  both  ends  left  open.  From  300  to  350  cigarettes  of  this  class  can  be 
made  by  one  person  in  an  hour.  The  other  class  of  handmade  cigarettes  Is 
made  of  all  coarse  grain,  usually  all  refuse  tobacco  from  the  machines.  The 
paper  in  this  class  of  cigarettes  is  not  fastened,  but  left  open,  having  both  ends 
tucked  in.  These  cigarettes  are  made  at  the  rate  of  from  450  to  500  per  hour. 
All  handmade  cigarettes  are  made  exclusively  by  females. 

The  actual  waste  of  tobacco  in  a  cigarette  factory  dei)cnds  on  the  sort  of  to- 
bacco used.  In  the  higher  grades  and  with  the  wide  leaf  there  is  very  little 
wasted;  with  the  lower  grades  and  smaller  leaf  there  is  more  wasted.  A  great 
deal  depends  on  the  way  the  tobacco  is  handled — much  transporting,  repacking, 
etc.,  will  naturally  break  the  picadura  up  and  turn  it  into  powder.  The  loss  of 
a  cigarette  fhctory  is  from  3  per  cent  and  ought  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent.  By 
the  actual  loss  I  mean  the  powder  that  has  gone  through  the  fine  sieves — that 
which  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  any  kind  of  cigarettes  or  smoking 
or  chewing  tobacco.  This  powder  is  sold  to  farmers  for  fertilizing  purposes  and 
insect  killing,  the  only  use  it  can  be  put  to. 

The  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  like  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  employs  some 
thousands  of  laborers,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  females.  Every  factory  has  a 
workshop  in  which  one  or  more  machinists  are  employed,  receiving  salaries 
from  ^50  to  WOO  per  month.  The  attendants  at  the  cigarette  machines  are 
paid  from  ^0.70  to  W  per  day  for  day  and  night  work,  respectively.  All  the 
rest  of  the  help  are  paid  by  piecework.  The  wrapping  is  mostly  done  by  women, 
one  person  usually  wrapping  from  100  to  120  packages  in  an  hour  and  is  paid 
from  ^0.50  to  W).60  per  1,000  cajetillas.  All  labor  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
demand  double  pay,  while  night  work  demands  an  increase  of  one-third. 

The  working  hours  of  most  factories  are  unfixed,  and  all  depends  on  what 
trade  £hey  do.  Some  of  them  are  at  work  day  and  night,  while  others  work 
from  sixteen,  twenty,  to  twenty-two  hours  daily. 

The  average  number  of  cigarettes  in  2  kilos  of  tobacco  differs  with  many 
factories— from  700  to  900  with  the  large  size  and  from  1,000  to  1,900  with  the 
small  size. 

The  keenest  competition  is  always  shoWn  in  this  line  of  business;  old  firms 
and  old  brands  in  some  cases  don't  figure  much.  I  have  known  of  some  of  the 
factories  to  be  doing  an  increasing  business  month  after  month,  then  all  at  once 
the  trade  would  fall  away  to  almost  half,  sometimes  less,  and  continue  so  for  a 
time,  when  it  would  pick  up  again.  This  is  the  case  with  a  majority  of  them, 
although  the  general  business  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  No  explanation  for 
this  can  be  given  by  any  of  them. 

One  complaint  I  often  hear  from  these  manufacturers  is  the  practice  of  one 
manufacturer  imitating  the  other's  wrappers,  as  follows : 

A's  trade  is  bad;  he  finds  that  B's  trade  is  exceptionally  good  on  a  certain 
brand  of  cigarettes  which  is  selling  for  say  WO  per  1,000  cajetillas.    A  wiU  have 
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his  lithographer  make  him  B's  wrappers  as  nearly  id^itical  as  possible  without 
overstepping  the  law,  if  by  chance  B  has  his  patent  registered.  A  will  then 
canvass  the  dealers,  generally  Chinos,  and  offer  tliis  imitation,  which  is  usually 
inferior  tobacco,  for,  say,  W5  per  1,000  cajetillas.  If  the  dealer  accepts,  which 
he  rarely  fails  to  do,  he  will  await  his  "  marks,"  who  are  principally  provincial 
people  who  can  not  read,  and  when  they  ask  for  B*s  brand  he  will  liand  them 
A's  imitation  brand,  ciiarging  the  same  price  he  would  for  B's  genuine- ciga- 
rettes. The  customer,  knowing  the  pictures  on  B*s  brand  and  being  unable  to 
read,  accepts,  and  the  dealer  not  only  makes  his  usual  profit  of  W  on  the  1,0(K). 
or  the  value  of  the  wooden  box  in  which  the  cigarettes  came,  wblch  is  in  many 
cases  the  only  profit  made,  but  he  will  also  make  the  difference  in  the  factory 
price  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  profit,  thereby  ruining  the  reputation  of  B's 
cigarettes.  For  this  reason  some  factories  liave  affixed  a  notice  on  their  orig- 
inal packages  cautioning  their  customers  to  guard  against  this  practice. 

THE   MANUFACTURE  OF   SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

The  tobncco  used  for  this  purpose  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  not  thor- 
oughly dried  and  is  known  commercially  as  **  plcadura." 

The  packages  are  usually  made  by  hand  and  are  put  up  mostly  in  rectangular 
shape,  weighing  200,  2.50,  and  500  grams. 

The  factory*8  price  depends  on  the  grade  of  tobacco  used.  The  package 
weighing  250  grams  is  the  one  mostly  used,  and,  on  the  whole,  is  made  from  a 
fairly  good  grade  of  tobacco.  This  tobacco  is  sold  by  the  factories  for  from 
W8  to  KO  per  100  packages  and  by  the  retailer  for  P0.20  per  package. 

The  apparatus  chiefly  used  for  packing  is  a  wooden  box  of  the  required  size, 
built  on  a  stool  on  which  the  worker  sits  straddle,  having  the  paper  folded  to 
size  with  one  end  open.  This  is  placed  in  the  box  and  the  tobacco  pounded  in 
with  a  maul.  The  tobacco  being  generally  damp,  and  seldom  weighed  out,  ac- 
counts for  the  slight  difference  in  the  weight  of  each  package. 

In  this  class  of  tobacco  can  be  and  Is  generally  used  all  refuse  from  cigarette 
machines,  which  is  usually  a  good  class  of  tobacco.  This  is  mixed  to  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  to  one-fourth  with  the  long,  stringy,  machine-cut  tobacco. 
On  account  of  the  grade  and  refuse  used  it  requires  more  cleaning  and,  as  a 
consequence,  has  a  larger  per  cent  of  waste  than  the  cigarette  factory,  the  same 
being  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

This  industry  has  a  good  market  in  the  city  of  Manila  and  is  bought  up  prin- 
cipally by  the  poorer  classes  for  cigarette  making  for  their  own  consumption. 

THE   MANUFACTUBE  OF   CHEWING   TOBACCO. 

Chewing  tobacco  is  made  from  the  best  class  of  tobacco  and,  like  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars,  the  stems  are  separated,  which  Is  the  only  waste. 

The  leaves  of  the  tobacco  for  this  purpose  are  heavily  sprinkled  with  water, 
pounded  out  on  a  board,  and  rolled  up  Into  pieces  something  like  cigars.  These 
pieces,  when  completed,  are  so  saturated  with  water  that  you  can  squeeze  the 
juice  out  of  them  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  They  are  considered  usable 
so  long  as  they  keep  moist,  after  which  time  they  have  to  be  remade  They  are 
put  up  In  packages  either  of  10  or  100  pieces,  the  former  being  mostly  In  use 
and  weighing  100  grams  to  the  package,  which  is  sold  for  n.85  per  kilo  or  10 
packages. 

This  tobacco  is  exclusively  used  by  Filipinos,  who  chew  it  with  betel  nut 

Chewing  tobacco,  after  the  American  style,  is  not  made  in  this  city. 

THE   MANUFACTUBE  OF  CHINESE   SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

There  are  nine  of  these  factories  in  this  city,  eight  of  which  manufacture 
from  the  Philippine  and  one  from  the  imported  leaf.  The  imported  leaf  l» 
known  as  the  red  and  the  yellow  leaf. 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  the  same  with  all  the  leaves,  which  is  a? 
follows : 

The  tobacco  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars. 
the  stems  being  the  only  portion  wasted.  The  leaves  are  soaked  in  oil,  folded, 
and  stacked  in  layers.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  machine,  under  heavy  pres- 
sure, and  the  f^eater  part  of  the  oil  squeezed  out,  which  leaves  the  tobacco  in  a 
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solid  block.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  day  or  so,  when  it  is  bound  with 
ropes  and  is  ready  for  cutting.  This  is  done  by  a  worker  who  straddles  the 
block  and  shaves  the  tobacco  off  with  a  plane. 

The  imported  leaf  is  usually  mixed  with  the  Philippine  leaf,  and  when  shaved 
off  is  of  a  yellow  color,  while  that  which  Is  all  from  the  Philippine  leaf  Is  of  a 
dark  brown  color. 

(Considerable  care  is  taken  in  the  shaving  off  of  this  tobacco,  which  Is  done 
slowly  and  in  small  pieces,  and  neatly  arranged  in  layers  on  small  trays.  It  is 
then  placed  in  an  oven  for  drying  out  before  it  is  wrapped  into  packages.  That 
mixed  with  the  Chinese  leaf  tobacco  is  put  up  into  flat,  square  packages  of  296 
grams  and  is  sold  for  W.50  per  package.  The  other  is  put  up  In  various  sized 
packages  of  77,  83,  and  175  grams,  and  is  sold  for  10,  15,  and  25  c^itavos  per 
package. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  Chinese  tobacco  is  imported  already  manu- 
factured and  is  almost  identical  in  every  respect  with  that  made  in  this  city. 
This  tobacco  is  largely  used  in  Manila  and  can  be  found  on  sale  in  every  Chinese 
retail  tobacco  store. 


Appeivdix  T. 

BEPOBT  07  PBOVIHCIAL  TB.EA8UBEB.  QOODHABTOH  KAKUFACTXTBE  07 
CI6AE8,  CIOAEETTES.  AITP  SXOXIHO  AHD  CHEWING  TOBACCO  IN  THE 
PBOVINCE  07  BULAcIn. 

The  records  of  this  oflace  show  that  the  manufacturers  of  this  province  have 
been  very  prosperous  under  the  present  law ;  in  fact,  the  production  of  cigarettes 
for  1905,  taking  the  reports  of  the  past  five  months  as  a  basis  of  calculation, 
will  exceed  the  output  for  1904  by  about  20,000,000  cigarettes.  As  per  bonds 
and  official  statements  of  manufacturers,  only  43,438,000  cigarettes  were  pro- 
duced In  1904,  while  the  production  for  1905,  taking  the  reports  of  the  past  five 
months  as  a  basis  of  calculation,  will  reach  62,125,860. 

The  increase  In  the  output  of  cigars  has  been  still  greater,  that  for  1904  being 
22,300,  while  the  computed  output  for  1905  is  141,118. 

In  1904  2,880  kilos  of  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  were  manufactured.  For 
1905,  calculating  on  the  same  basis,  the  output  will  be  only  1,841  kilos,  or  a  loss 
of  over  1,000  kilos. 

I  have  visited  almost  all  the  factories  and  talked  with  the  owners  concerning 
the  Internal-revenue  law,  and  found  them  all  agreeing  that  the  demand  for  their 
products  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  of  the  opinion  that  the  new  law  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  business. 

In  some  cases  the  sales  have  been  double,  and  in  one  factory  are  three  times 
as  great,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  ask  4  centavos  for  a  package  of 
cigarettes  formerly  costing  2  centavos,  and  on  which  the  tax  is  only  If  centavos. 
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COFFEE  IN  THE  PHTTiTPPIIfES. 


[From  Report  of  the  Scharman  Philippine  CommlBston,  1900,  vol.  3,  p.  269.] 

This  valuable  fruit  was  brought  to  the  Philippine  Archipelago  by  the  Spanish 
missiooaries  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  first  cultivated 
in  the  province  of  Laguna.  It  was  afterwards  naturally  propagated  easily  and 
rapidly*  by  a  little  mammal  {Paradoamrus  musanga  L.),  which  fed  upcm  tlie 
berries.  Afterwards  its  cultivation  fell  to  the  lowest  ebb,  in  spite  of  premiums 
offered  to  cultivators.  At  the  present  time,  due  to  the  increased  price  of  coffee 
and  better  facilities  for  exporting,  its  production  has  l)egun  to  increase. 

Although  there  are  many  different  species  of  the  genus  Cofjea,  but  4  consti- 
tute the  coffee  of  commerce.  They  are — Goffea  at'abica,  or  common  coffee; 
Coffea  racemosa,  or  Peruvian  coffee,  very  similar  to  the  preceding;  Coffea 
laurina,  or  African  coffee,  and  Coffea  /t&erira,  or  Liberian  coffee,  a  more  robust 
plant,  which  lias  larger  leaves  than  the  common  coffee  plant.  Almost  all  of  the 
varieties  cultivated  come  from  the  first  species,  which  is  the  one  requiring  most 
heat.  In  the  Philippines  the  provinces  producing  most  coffee  are  Batahgas, 
Laguna,  Tayabas,  and  Cavite  in  Luzon,  and  the  districts  of  Cotabato  and  Misa- 
mis  in  Mindanao. 

Coffee  requires  a  climate  whose  average  temperature  ranges  between  16"  and 
24**  C,  and  therefore  next  to  sugar  cane  is  the  plant  requiring  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat.  In  localities  having  both  heat  and  moisture  its  growth  is 
stronger  and  more  luxuriant,  as  is  manifested  in  various  ways.  In  very  hot 
climates  the  coffee  plant  grows  well  but  should  have  the  shade  of  some  other 
suitable  tree,  whereas  In  cooler  climates  it  thrives  best  without  this  protection. 
The  soil  most  suitable  for  its  cultivation  is  that  which  is  light  and  moist  but 
not  marshy.  Reddish  soils  somewhat  sandy,  or  blaclc  soils  without  too  much 
clay,  are  suitable  for  its  cultivation. 

If  the  land  is  virgin  soil  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleared,  plowed  deeply  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  harrowed,  and  if  old  land,  it  should  be  well  fertilized. 

Planting  can  l>e  carried  on  in  various  ways.  The  best  are  by  means  of  hot- 
beds and  by  transplanting.  These  hotbeds  or  nurseries  are  made  in  well- 
shaded  soil,  which  should  be  clean,  well  worked,  and  thoroughly  fertilized.  The 
seed  should  be  ripe  and  fresh,  and  not  taken  from  the  fleshy  covering.  Trans- 
planting is  done  when  the  plants  have  three  or  four  roots,  care  being  taken  not 
to  injure  the  delicate  stem,  although  a  part  of  the  central  root  Is  cut  off  at  the 
moment  of  transplanting.  Plants  which  have  reached  a  height  of  40  or  50  centi- 
meters may  be  used  by  cutting  off  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  and  likewise  the 
vertical  root,  stamping  down  the  earth  about  them,  and  Immediately  watering. 
The  ground  where  this  transplanting  Is  made  should  be  previously  prepared, 
holes  being  made  In  parallel  lines  running  north  and  south  and  having  a  distance 
of  8  feet  from  each  other.  The  land  should  afterwards  be  kept  clean,  and  other 
trees  should  be  planted  for  their  shade.  The  tree  usually  employed  In  the 
Philippines  for  this  purpose  Is  called  madre  cacao  (Oadedupa  ptingam  Bl.), 
but  there  are  many  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  balibago  (Hibiscus  tiliaceus  L.) 
as  giving  better  protection  to  the  plantations  and  being  more  productive.  Ex- 
l>erlence  demonstrates  that  the  pruning  of  coffee  trees  prejudices  the  produc- 
tion, as  the  plant  growing  naturally  with  favorable  rains  produces  at  the  end 
of  six  or  seven  years  an  average  of  5  kilograms  of  berries  for  each  one,  while 
tliOBe  which  have  been  pruned  do  not  produce  one-fourth  as  much. 

The  gathering  is  accomplished  either  by  shaking,  if  the  plants  are  high,  or  by 
hand  picking,  if  they  are  low.  After  gathering,  the  perlcarpium  is  removed, 
an  operation  easily  accomplished  by  hand,  and  the  berries  are  placed  in  the  sun, 
care  being  taken  to  seimrate  thosd  collected  on  various  days.  When  the  berries 
are  thoroughly  dried  the  husk  is  removed  by  means  of  a  mill  or  other  apparatus. 
The  other  operations  nec^essary  to  i)reimre  coffee  for  the  market  are  winnowing, 
to  separate  the  inner  husk  and  all  dirt  from  the  berry,  and  sorting  into  first  and 
second  grades. 
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The  coffee  plant  begins  to  produce  in  from  three  to  five  years — ^according  to 
climate,  soil,  and  cultivation — is  in  full  l>earing  in  six  or  seven  years,  and  cod- 
tinues  to  be  productive  for  thirty  years  if  no  accident  liapp^is.  Philippine 
coffee  compares  well  with  that  of  Java  or  Martinique,  but  there  are  certain 
localities  which  produce  coffee  which,  according  to  experts,  can  be  compared 
only  to  that  of  Mocha. 

From  former  times  the  production  of  coffee  in  the  Philippines  has  fallen  off 
greatly,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  plants  by  an  insect  of  the  genus 
Xylotrechus  and  by  a  fungus  of  the  genus  Peronospora. 

[From  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  Philippine  CommlBslon  for  the  year 
ending  August  31,  1902,  p.  303.] 

An  especially  fine  coffee  is  grown  in  the  mountain  regions  of  Benguet  and 
Bontoc  and  in  the  province  of  Lepauto.  The  bushes  yield  heavy  crops,  and  the 
unhulled  coffee  at  present  sells  readily  at  Manila  at  $35  Mexican  per.cavan 
for  consumption  in  these  islands  or  for  shipm^t  to  Spain.  There  is  no  region 
in  the  United  States  which  has  a  more  healthful  or  delightful  climate  than  Is 
afforded  by  the  Benguet  highlands,  where  a  white  man  can  perform  heavy  field 
labor  without  excessive  fatigue  or  injury  to  his  health. 

[From  report  by  Oswald  A.  Steven,  Philippine  Commission  Report,  November   1,   1902, 

Coffee  can  be  grown  on  most  of  the  islands  of  the  group  where  there  are  tim- 
bered gulches  or  ravines  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  CJoffee  in  tliese 
islands  lately  had  a  setback  from  a  scale.  The  native  grower  "dropped  it," 
but  the  manager  of  a  modem  farm  will  be  able  to  rid  himself  of  the  scale,  but 
must  have  the  right  location  to  grow  the  coffee. 

After  an  education  in  this  commodity,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  coffee 
can  be  a  large  export,  for  the  soil,  climate,  and  conditions  are  Just  suited  to  it 
The  most  expensive  part  of  the  raising  of  coffee  is  the  labor,  and  here  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  this  item  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  machinery  required  for  the  proper  marketing  of  coffee  is  so  simple  and 
cheap  that  it  figures  very  little  in  the  expense,  and  even  the  poorer  natives  here 
could  raise  and  market  a  choice  coffee  if  shown  how.  The  principal  and  most 
important  part  in  the  whole  process  is  the  grading  or  classing  of  the  berry,  but 
it  is  essential  that  high  elevations  be  secured  for  best  results. 

[Extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission.  1903,  part  2.  p.  50.] 

EZPEKIKENTS  IN  6B.0WING  COFFEE. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated  the  coffee  plantations  of  Batangas,  which  were 
formerly  such  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  inhabitants,  have  completely  disap- 
peared as  a  result  of  the  ravages  of  borers  and  of  the  leaf  blight.  A  tract  of 
good  coffee  land  in  this  province  has  l)een  secured  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture, 
which  hopes  to  rehabilitate  the  coffee  industry  in  Batangas,  by  demonstrating 
that  immunity  from  disease  and  insect  pests  may  be  obtained  by  the  selection 
of  vigorous  varieties  of  coffee  and  the  adoption  of  the  l)est  systems  of  cultiva- 
tion and  treatment.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  the  practical  value  of  the 
experiments,  which  it  is  proposed  to  undertake,  can  he  demonstrated. 

[Page  644.1 

COFFEE  PLANTATION. 

Through  the  public  spirit  of  Sefior  Sixto  Roxas,  of  Lipa,  a  tract  of  land  about 
10  acres  has  been  secured  for  the  use  of  the  bureau  for  a  term  of  years  for  the 
purpose  of  making  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  Sefior  Roxas 
has  agreed  to  provide  the  necessary  unskilled  labor  for  carrying  on  the  work, 
which  shall  be  under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  agent  of  this  bureau 
familiar  with  coffee  culture.  Prior  to  1891  there  were  in  Batangas  Province 
extensive  coffee  plantations,  covering  thousands  of  hectares  of  land,  whicb 
yielded  large  Incomes  to  their  owners.  Since  that  period  the  history  of  these 
plantations  has  been  but  a  repetition  of  that  of  all  coffee-growing  countries  in 
the  Orient — ^almost  total  destruction  by  attacks  of  leaf  blight  and  borers.  The 
soil  and  other  conditions  of  the  province  are  undoubtedly  unsurpassed  for  coffee 
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growing,  as  evidenced  by  the  product  of  former  years,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bureau  to  secure  immunity  from  disease  and  insect  pests  by  the  selection 
of  Tigorous  growing  varieties  and  the  adoption  of  the  best  system  of  cultivation 
and  treatment. 

[Report  of  William  S.  Lyon,  In  charge  of  divlBion  of  plant  industry,  bureau  of  agri- 
culture, in  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission  for  1903,  part  2,  p.  700.] 

DISEASE-RESISTANT  COFFEE. 

Particular  Interest  attaches  to  an  importation  of  new  coffee  seed  into  the 
IslanSs,  and  the  final  outcome  of  the  experimental  plantings  at  Lipa,  in  Batangas 
Province,  under  the  bureau's  direct  control,  will  probably  have  a  strong  bearing 
on  the  future  of  this  great  industry  in  the  Philippines.  The  circumstances  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Inception  of  this  planting  enterprise  were  the  outgrowth  of  petl-. 
tlons  addressed  to  this  bureau  requesting  that  efforts  be  made  to  reestablish  this 
once  dominant  Industry,  and,  In  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  our  corre- 
spondents, a  careful  Inspection  was  made  of  the  once  largely  planted  central 
Batangas  plateau,  and,  as  offering  conditions  typical  for  a  large  area,  a  selec- 
tion of  trial  grounds  for  coffee  was  made  in  the  town  of  Llpa. 

Through  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  Sefior  Slxto  Roxas,  of  Llpa,  a 
tract  of  about  10  acres  was  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau  for  a 
term  of  years,  the  tenure  of  which  was  to  extend  over  the  necessary  duration 
of  the  experiment.  The  same  gentleman  has  provided  the  unskilled  labor  to 
carry  on  necessary  field  operations,  while  the  bureau's  contribution  to  the  same 
end  covers  seeds,  tools,  and  general  sui)ervlslon  and  direction  of  the  work. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  more  than  a  superficial  sketch  of  the  conditions 
which  existed  In  south  central  Luzon  prior  to  1891.  Until  that  time  extensive 
coffee  plantations,  covering  thousands  of  hectares  of  land,  abounded  everywhere 
In  the  central  part  of  Batangas  Province;  and  that  the  production  of  coffee 
was  enormously  profitable  is  testified  to  not  only  by  living  planters,  but  by  the 
mute  evidences  of  decadent  wealth  still  visible  in  the  then  coffee-growing  centers. 
From  that  time  its  history  has  been  only  a  rei)etition  of  that  of  all  coffee- 
growing  countries  in  the  Orient  Invaded  by  the  leaf-spot  fungus  and  root  borer. 
In  less  than  three  years  from  the  Invasion  of  the  disease  the  plantations  were 
practically  wiped  out  of  existence.  The  variety  grown  was  exclusively  the 
Arabian  berry,  and  natural  conditions  were  exceptionally  suitable  for  the  best 
development  of  the  plant  as  well  as  of  fruit  of  peculiar  excellence. 

It  is  to-day  quite  out  of  the  question  to  secure  from  any  locality  in  Batangas 
Province  enough  fruit  to  ascertain  what  its  maximum  of  excellence  would  be  if 
submitted  to  the  manipulations  practiced  on  a  modem  Javanese  coffee  estate. 
Its  past  history  gives  assurance  of  a  product  so  superior  that  It  would  be  beyond 
competition  with  the  coffees  of  Brazil,  which  now  flood  the  markets  of  the  world. 
This  excellence  was  In  a  large  measure  due  to  the  natural  conditions  which 
would  prove  equally  beneficial  in  Improving  the  quality  of  some  of  the  more 
robust  growing  kinds. 

To  this  end  an  imrx)rtatlon  of  seed  was  made,  and  a  large  number  of  plants 
reared,  of  the  Liber ian  and  Maragogype  hybrid,  and  these  liave  been  success- 
fully transplanted  and  are  now  growing  on  the  land  selected  In  Llpa  for  this 
purpose.  The  entire  plantation  was  plowed,  cross-plowed,  and  harrowed.  As 
it  showed  by  test  some  soil  acidity,  one-half  was  top-dressed  with  lime  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  kilos  per  hectare,  the  land  lined  out  In  two  directions,  and  holes 
dug  having  a  width  and  depth  of  60  centimeters,  the  soil  left  exposed  to  atmos- 
pheric influences  for  two  weeks,  and  the  trees  planted — the  Maragogype  at  4 
meters  and  the  Liberlan  at  4i  meters  equidistant.  The  soil  of  the  plantation 
is  generally  shallow,  but  of  excellent  quality,  while  the  subsoil — a  soft,  crum- 
1)1  lug  rock — Is  freely  permeable  to  both  water  and  plant  roots.  An  intercalary 
crop  of  com  Is  now  maturing  on  the  land  and  Is  to  be  followed  by  a  rotation  of 
sesamum  or  cotton.  Plantings  for  shade  have  been  dispensed  with,  the  eleva- 
tion (300  meters)  and  the  vigor  of  the  varieties  selected  being  deemed  sufllclent 
to  justify  this  deiiarture  from  usual  practices  here,  as  elsewhere. 

Very  great  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  virtues  of  frequent  and  thorough 
cultivation,  and,  to  effect  this  with  the  most  lasting  benefit,  wide  planting  and 
the  Introduction  of  hoed  crops  for  the  first  three  years  will  be  resorted  to. 
While  It  Is  designed  that  this  shall  be  the  general  treatment  accorded  to  the 
whole  plantation,  portions  have  been  marked  off  that  will  be  subjected  to  more 
Intense  cultivation,  to  prophylactic  sprayings,  and  to  the  systematic  application 
of  manures,  pruning,  etc.    Records  of  outlay  covering  both  methods  are  being 
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kept,  by  which  it  is  expected  that  a  balance  sheet  may  be  stmck  that  will 
determine  the  practical  commercial  value  attaching  to  each  method. 

The  presence  of  a  nwnber  of  old  scattered  trees  in  the  old  plantations,  ooaf- 
fected  in  stem  or  root,  indicates  that  the  coffee  borer  has  followed  the  coarse 
of  many  insect  scourges,  and,  if  it  has  not  disappeared,  it  has  at  least  abated  for 
want  of  abundant  material  on  which  to  thrive.  A  close  watch  will  be  kept  and, 
should  it  reappear,  systematic  efforts  will  be  made  to  stamp  it  out.  La  Mancha 
(Hemileia)  is  still  in  ami>le  evidence,  but  it  is  hoped  that  one  or  both  of  the 
reputedly  resistant  varieties  mentioned  above  may  withstand  its  attacks.  That 
there  is  any  resistance  that  amounts  to  immunity  is  very  doubtful,  but  it  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  that  maintenance  of  the  plant  at  all  times  in  a  good 
growing  condition  is  most  strongly  conducive  to  immunity. 

The  coffee  trees  of  Batangas  succumbed  to  disease  under  a  treatment  of 
nearly  absolute  neglect.  The  present  experiment  contemplates  continuoos  high- 
pressure  tillage.  General  reliance,  nevertheless,  will  be  placed  upon  the  alle^ 
I)ower  of  resistance  of  the  varieties  under  observation,  supplemented  by  such 
cultural  treatment  as  will  at  all  times  guarantee  the  vigor  and  health  of  tissue 
so  unfavorable  to  the  propagation  of  parasitic  diseaaea 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1904,  part  1,  p.  400.] 

CTTITIVATIOH  OF  COFFEE. 

Cocoa  and  coffee,  grow  well  in  all  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province.  The  cocoa 
of  Barbaza,  known  commercially  as  "Antique  cocoa,"  is  much  sought  after 
and  brings  a  high  price  in  the  market  of  Hollo;  however,  the  production  of 
these  two  articles  Is  scarcely  sufficient  to  satisfy  local  consumption  at  present 
I  have  greatly  wondered  why  it  is  that  cocoa  and  coffee  being  of  a  quality 
superior  to  that  of  h\\m,  they  are  not  grown  In  quantities  sufficient  for  export 
This  is  a  problem  which  I  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  municipal 
officers,  and  try  to  get  them  Interested  in  encouraging  the  people  of  their 
respective  pueblos  to  take  up  this  very  profitable  business. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1904,  part  1,  p.  411.] 

Two  years  ago  all  the  native  officials  and  the  Igorot  chiefs  were  instructed 
to  advise  their  people  to  plant  coffee,  with  the  result  tliat  now,  in  every  barrio 
in  Benguet,  there  are  young  coffee  trees  which  will  soon  begin  to  bear,  and  as 
a  consequence  Benguet  will  take  a  prominent  if  not  a  fore  place  in  the  archi- 
pelago in  the  production  of  coffee. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1904,  part  1,   p.  446.] 

The  gently  rolling  tableland.  Just  to  the  south  of  the  level  rice  lands  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  In  former  times,  when  sugar  could 
be  raised  at  a  profit,  its  cultivation  was  one  of  the  main  industries  of  the 
province.  There  are  many  cane  mills  in  the  province,  the  motive  power  iu 
most  cases  being  the  swiftly  flowing  streams  from  the  mountains.  Many  of 
these  mills  are  now  iu  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  some  are  in  active  operation. 
The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  closely  wooded,  with  many  scattered 
fields  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  mountain  rice,  com,  and  various  vegetables. 
Formerly  this  section  produced  much  coffee,  and  the  coffee  towns  were  the 
richest  of  the  province.  For  several  years  past,  however,  the  coffee  trees  have 
been  afflicted  with  a  scale  or  blight  that  in  large  part  has  destroyed  the  fruit- 
bearing  power  of  the  tree.  Some  coffee  Is  still  raised,  but  not  enough  to  be 
of  material  consequence.  The  trees  are  still  standing,  and  the  crop  last  year 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  year  before,  making  the  owners  entertain  hopes 
that  the  trees  may  In  time  regain  their  productiveness.  I  have  corresponded 
with  the  agricultural  bureau  on  the  subject,  but  their  reply  seems  to  indicate 
that  as  yet  there  Is  no  l^nown  remedy  that  will  kill  the  blight  without  at  the 
same  time  killing  the  tree. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,   1906,   vol.   2,  p.  43.] 

INTBODTJCTION  OF  A  COFFEE  WHICH  B.ESISTS  BLIGHT. 

Three  years  ago  a  plantation  of  the  variety  of  Brazilian  coffee  known  as  the 
Maragogype  hybrid  was  started  at  Li  pa,  in  the  province  of  Batangas,  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  possibility  of  reestablishing  the  once  impi^rtant  coffee 
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indastry  of  that  province,  which  had  been  ruined  by  borers  and  by  the  coflfee 
blight  known  as^Hemileia.  The  bushes  on  this  plantation  are  now  fruiting 
heavily  and  show  no  signs  of  infection  with  Hemilela,  although  Arabian 
ColTee  bushes  in  the  same  neighborhood  are  badly  affected  and  Hemileia  has 
attacked  practically  all  of  the  mountain  plantations  in  Benguet  and  Lepanto- 

BODtOC. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  Brazilian  variety  is  lacking  in  productiveness, 
but  3-year-old  bushes  at  Lipa  and  Manila  are  producing  one-third  of  a  pound 
each  per  year.  Hemileia  at  ^ne  time  practically  ruined  the  coffee  industry  of 
Java,  but  It  was  reestablished  by  planting  robust  varieties  which  resisted  the 
blight.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  same  thing  may  be  done  here,  and 
present  indications  are  that  the  variety  above  named  will  solve  the  problem. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commlssloi^  1906,  vol.  2,  p.  168.] 

The  plantation  of  Brazilian  coffee,  known  as  the  Maragogype  hybrid,  made  at 
Lipa  three  years  ago,  is  fruiting  heavily,  and  so  t&r  showing  no  signs  of  the 
Hemileia,  the  disease  that  destroyed  the  once  prosperous  coffee  industry  of 
Batangas.  Arabian  coffee  in  the  same  neighborhood  is  badly  affected.  This 
Brazilian  hybrid  is  criticised  as  being  lacking  in  productiveness,  but  at  Lipa 
and  at  Manila  three-year  trees  are  showing  quite  a  third  of  a  pound  per  tree. 

It  is  believed  that  gradually  the  coffee  industry,  all  but  lost,  may  be  restored, 
at  least  up  to  the  point  of  wiping  out  the  imports  of  $114,578  worth  per  annum. 
Java  once  lost  an  immense  coffee  industry  from  the  same  causes,  and  many 
years  ago  began  building  it  up  again  by  planting  robust  kinds  of  trees.  That 
country  has  replaced  one-third  of  her  former  great  production. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commiasion,  1904,  vol.  2,  p.  68.] 

COFFEE  PLANTATION  AT  LIPA,  BATAH0A8. 

The  manager  of  the  Batangas  station  is  also  superintendent  of  the  coffee 
plantation  at  Lipa,  where  10  acres  of  young  trees  are  thus  far  free  from  any 
sign  of  disease.  -The  fact  that  the  coffee  plantations  of  Batangas  Province, 
formerly  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  inhabitants,  were  annihilated  in  the 
years  1888  to  1890  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  reports.  The  coffee  growers 
were  so  discouraged  that  they  have  never  made  any  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  in- 
dustry. The  present  experiment  is  being  conducted  at  government  expense, 
with  a  view  to  demonstrating  whether  the  reestablishment  of  the  once  important 
coffee-growing  industry  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Philippines  is  possible.  It  may 
incidentally  be  mentioned  that  coffee  of  excellent  quality  is  produced  in  Benguet, 
Lepanto,  and  Bon  toe  and  that  these  mountain  plantations,  although  badly  cared 
for  or  utterly  neglected,  seem  never  to  have  suffered  seriously  from  disease. 
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[From  CeiiBUB  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1905,  vol.  4,  p.  76.] 
COFFEE. 

Prior  to  1891  coffee  was  an  important  and  remunerative  product  of  certain 
provinces,  and  constituted  a  source  of  considerable  wealth  in  the  sections  in 
which  it  was  cultivated.  In  1890  and  for  several  preceding  years  the  values. of 
exports  of  coffee  ranked  fourth  in  order  of  importance  and  did  not  fall  far  below 
those  of  tobacco,  having  been  7.4  per  cent  in  1890,  7.1  per  cent  In  1899,  7.7  per 
cent  In  1888,  8.3  per  cent  in  1887,  and  5.3  per  cent  In  1886,  of  the  enUre  value  of 
exports. 

Subsequent  to  1890,  due  to  the  devastation  of  coffee  plantations  by  insects 
and  disease,  the  production  of  the  berry  rapidly  diminished  and  finally  almost 
ceased.  Thus  the  value  of  its  exports  dropped  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all 
exports  in  1893,  and  to  1.1  per  cent  In  ISW,  since  whai  its  prodnction  and 
exportation  have  been  merely  nominal. 

The  coffee  of  the  Philippines  has  a  fine  aroma  and  excellait  flavor,  and  will 
compare  favorably  with  either  Java  or  Mocha  coffee.  It  Is  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  islands  by  Spanish  missionaries  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  its  systematic  cultivation  to  have  commenced  early  hi 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  first  cultivated  In  the  province  of  La  Laguna ; 
subsequently  in  other  provinces,  notably  Batangas  and  Cavlte,  coffee  growing 
became  an  extensive  Industry.  Most  of  the  coffee  was  produced  In  the  provinces 
named  and  in  Tayabas,  on  Luzon  Island,  and  in  Mlsamis  and  the  district  of 
Cottabato,  on  Mindanao,  though  appreciable  quantities  were  grown  in  other 
provinces.  The  highest  grades  of  the  berry  were  grown  In  Batangas  Province 
and  the  most  Inferior  on  Mindanao  Island. 

Cnltivation  of  Coffee  in  the  Knnicipality  of  Lipa,  Province  of  Batansras. 
[By  Hon.  Simeon  Luz,  Governor  of  Batangas.] 

Nothing  appears  of  record  In  the  ofliclal  archives  of  the  province  of  Batan- 
gas nor  on  the  parochial  books  of  the  municipality  of  Lipa  regarding  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  the  first  coffee  plants  in  this  section;  popular  ver8l<Mis 
speak  of  Its  propagation  by  means  of  spontaneous  growth. 

It  Is  also  said  that  about  1808  there  were  only  a  few  specimens  of  ttds  plant 
in  the  orchards  and  gardens  of  some  of  the  houses  of  the  residents,  which  served 
as  ornaments  on  account  of  their  beauty  while  In  blossom,  and  that  the  foxes 
would  enter  these  gardens  on  their  nocturnal  expeditions  to  feed  on  tlie  ripe 
berries  of  this  little  tree,  and  leaving  their  excrements  with  the  grains  in  the 
mountains  and  woods  which  were  their  haunts,  the  berries  would  there  ger- 
minate and  sprout.  These  served  later  as  seed  beds  or  nurseries  for  snba^ 
quent  plantings  made  by  the  residents,  when  the  local  authorities  obliged  each 
i-esldent  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  of  his  land  with  coffee. 

Don  Galleo  Reyes,  a  prominent  native  and  resident  of  Lipa,  comin^r,  as  he 
did,  in  frequent  touch  with  the  Spanish  authorities  and  many  foreigmers  who 
would  stay  at  his  house  when  visiting  the  celebrated  Taal  volcano,  received 
Information  from  them  regarding  the  Importance  of  this  product  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  He  took  steps  to  encourage  the  propagation  of  this  valuable 
plant  among  the  natives,  availing  himself  of  his  authority  as  petty  governor, 
lie  continued  the  work  of  propagation  during  the  years  of  1812,  1822,  and  1825. 
when  he  was  elected  petty  governor  of  the  town.  His  son,  Don  Santiago  de  los 
Reyes,  elected  petty  governor  in  1832,  continued  the  work  of  his  father  and 
extended  the  area  of  coffee  planting  more  and  more,  the  residents  securing  seed 
with  more  facility  as  the  plantations  Increased. 

But  the  cultivation  of  coffee  on  a  large  scale  did  not  begin  In  Lipa  and  in 
the  adjoining  municipalities   (where  many  residents  of  Lipa  own    property) 
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nntil  the  year  1859,  Incrensing  gradually  nntil  1889,  when  the  disease  occurred 
which  completely  destroyed  tbe  coffee  plantations.  The  importance  of  this 
product  was  appreciated  a  few  years  before  1881),  when  the  price  on  the  market 
of  Manila  reached  20  pesos  to  25  pesos  i)er  picul,  having  brought  during  previous 
years  not  more  than  3  pesos,  5  pesos,  8  pesos,  or  10  pesos  per  picul.'*  The  most 
active  and  enthusiastic  planter  on  a  large  scale,  who  by  his  example  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  the  growing  of  the  berry,  was  Don  Jos6  Luz  (my  father),  who 
at  various  expositions  and  fairs  in  this  province  during  the  years  from  1867 
to  1880.  received  the  highest  premium  in  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

While  no  method  was  observed  in  the  beginning  in  the  planting  of  coffee,  in 
time  the  planters  learned  the  good  results  to  be  obtained  from  planting  the 
madre  de  cacao  or  anil  in  rows  as  a  protection  to  the  coffee  tree. 

The  seed  of  the  madre  de  cacao  or  anil  Is  sown  in  rows  at  intervals  «f  one 
step  and  a  distance  of  1  braza  between  the  rows.  The  best  season  of  the 
year  for  the  planting  thereof  is  during  the  months  of  May  and  June.  About  a 
year  after  the  madre  de  cacao  has  been  planted  it  has  developed  sufficiently  to 
shade  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  Then  the  coffee  plant  Is  set  out  between 
the  rows  in  parallel  lines,  leaving  a  distance  of  1  braza  between  the  plants. 
The  shoots  are  obtained  from  the  natural  seed  bed,  as  has  been  stated  above. 
The  madre  de  cacao  is  planted  in  this  close  manner  so  that,  covering  the  earth 
almost  completely  with  its  shade,  It  will  prevent  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
weeds,  etc.,  which  would  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  coffee  plant  and 
the  removal  of  which  would  be  very  expensive  to  the  planter.  Every  year, 
between  March  and  August,  a  clearing  up  takes  place.  The  first  year  the 
lower  branches  of  the  protecting  trees  are  removed,  the  second  year  some 
trunks,  and  the  third  year  entire  rows  of  the  protecting  trees,  according  to  the 
development  of  the  coffee  plant. 

Opinions  of  planters  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  Intervening  between  the 
planting  of  the  protecting  tree  until  the  coffee  plant  begins  to  bear.  The  opin- 
ions vary  between  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  years  after  the  planting  of  the 
coffee  plant.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  varied  experience  of  planters  depends 
on  many  causes  which  have  contributed  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  development 
of  tbe  plant.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  soil  conditions,  care  in  the  reduction  of 
the  shade,  and  in  the  removal  of  weeds  and  undergrowth  which  choke  the  coffee 
plant  contribute  to  its  rapid  development.  But  it  may  be  asserted  that  six 
years  must  elapse  before  the  profit  from  1  hectare  of  planting  would  offset  the 
cost  of  cleaning  and  caring  for  one  year,  although  I  believe  that  by  adopting 
modem  methods  the  time  of  fruition  may  be  advanced  one  or  two  years.  Many 
skilled  planters  agree  that  the  average  time  required  for  the  development  of 
coffee  is  twelve  years.  A  plantation  of  average  fertility  will  yield  from  12  to 
20  plculs  per  hectare,  provided  it  is  given  the  greatest  possible  care  and  atten- 
tion according  to  the  methods  observed  by  the  natives  In  the  cultivation  and 
preservation  of  this  plant. 

The  cost  of  planting  the  madre  de  cacao  and  coffee  in  1  hectare  of  land  rep- 
resents an  average  of  $30,  more  or  less,  distributed  as  follows : 

To  plowing  the  land  3  times  by  1  laborer  in  nine  days •. $8.46 

Planting  of  madre  de  cacao,  2  men,  two  days 1.25 

Cost  of  7  gantas  of  madre  de  cacao  seed,  at  25  cents 1.75 

Cost  of  coffee  plants,  3,333  plants,  at  50  cents  per  100 16.67 

Wages  of  5  laborers  for  the  planting  of  coffee  In  two  days,  at  30  cents 
per   day 3. 00 

Total 31.13 

The  blossoming  of  the  plant  depends  on  the  last  rains  of  the  preceding  year 
or  the  first  rains  of  the  following  year.  It  is  also  governed  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  plant  was  left  after  the  last  crop  with  regard  to  the  bruising  and 
injuries  to  the  axils. 

Coffee  blossoms  three  times — first  In  January  or  February,  second  In  March, 
or  April,  third  in  May  or  June.  Hence  there  are  three  crops — between  August 
and  September,  In  October,  and  in  November — the  maturity  of  the  berry  lasting 
seven  months. 

•The  equivalents  of  the  weights  and  measures  here  used  are  as  follows: 
1  plcul»63.262  kilogram8=  1.39.467  pounds  avoirdupois. 
1  braza—1.671812  meter8=»5.49  feet 
1  hectare=»2.471  acres. 
1  fninta»-3  liters— 6.34  pints. 
1  cavanB>75  liters=>  19.81  gallons. 
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If  the  rains  are  heavy  In  November  or  December,  the  coffee  will  begin  to 
blossom  in  January  or  February.  If  there  be  no  rain  in  the  first-named  months, 
nor  in  January  or  February,  neith^  the  first  nor  the  second  crop  will  mature, 
as  the  night  dews  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  Many  planters  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  abundance  of  the  annual  crop  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
irrigation. 

The  method  observed  in  harvesting  the  crop  is  very  primitive.  It  consists 
in  picking  the  berries  with  the  hands  and  placing  them  in  a  basket  hanging 
from  the  waist  As  it  is  not  possible  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  reach  the  upper 
branches,  each  picker  provides  himself  with  a  hook,  made  of  a  branch  of  the 
madre  de  cacao,  with  which  he  draws  down  the  branch,  holding  the  latter  down 
with  his  feet,  and  thus  leaving  both  hands  free  for  picking  the  ripe  berries. 
The  co/Tee  picker  receives  no  wages  for  his  work,  but  retains  one-fifth  of  the 
coffee  picked  during  the  day.  Hence,  being  anxious  to  pick  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, he  does  not  care  what  damage  he  does  to  the  plant,  usually  breaking  and 
destroying  the  most  vigorous  branches  of  the  bush.  One  of  the  hardest  tasks 
of  the  planter  is  to  watch  out  for  this  during  the  time  of  the  harvest,  as 
reduced  crops  are  sometimes  due  to  the  damage  done  to  the  plants. 

The  process  of  drying  consists  in  leaving  the  grains  in  small  piles  to  ferment 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  spreading  them  out  in  an  inclosure  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  called  a  "  bilaran,"  made  of  clay  and  cement  well 
leveled  and  polished,  until  the  grains  have  acquired  a  hardness  sufficient  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  cleaning  instruments,  which  consist  in  the  primitive 
mortar  and  pestle  usually  used  for  the  cleaning  of  rice. 

This  method  of  drying  takes  much  time  and  work.  If  it  be  done  during  tbe 
rainy  season,  in  most  cases  the  grain  does  not  acquire  sufficient  hardness,  nor 
does  the  outside  covering  become  sufficiently  brittle  until  tliirty  and  sometimes 
fifty  days  have  elapsed  after  they  have  been  spread  out  in  the  bilaran  for 
drying.    This  causes  not  a  small  loss  to  the  planter,  as  many  of  the  berries  rot 

The  cost  of  cleaning,  airing,  sifting,  and  sorting  1  picul  of  coffee  is  about 
$1  Mexican. 

There  is  another  method  for  drying  coffee,  which  is  used  by  planters  on  a 
small  scale.  This  method  consists  in  removing  the  outside  pulpy  rind  of  tbe 
grains,  which,  after  being  carefully  washed,  are  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
After  four  or  five  days  they  have  become  sufficiently  hard  for  the  operation  of 
cleaning.  A  machine  moved  by  a  hand  winch  is  used  for  removing  the  outside 
hull.  This  triturates  the  first  rind  without  doing  injury  to  the  second.  Tbe 
machine  is  made  of  wood  and  is  called  **  pipisan.'*  This  method  saves  mocb 
time,  but  the  washing  oi>eration  is  very  laborious,  and  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  springs  and  rivers  it  is  practically  impossible  to  do  the  washing  on  a  large 
scale.  The  coffee  with  the  inside  skin  or  rind  prepared  according  to  the  last- 
named  method  is  called  **butil,'*  while  that  prepared  according  to  the  first- 
named  method  is  called  "bayate." 

The  cost  of  weeding  and  caring  for  a  hectare  of  a  coffee  plantation  varies 
according  to  the  method  adopted  by  the  planter.  Many  who  consider  only  the 
preservation  of  a  clear  soil  leave  the  protecting  trees  with  all  their  branches 
which  cover  the  ground  completely  with  shade  and  do  not  permit  weeds  to 
grow.  This  method  Is  very  cheap.  On  the  contrary,  a  planter  who  under- 
stands that  too  much  shade,  while  it  favors  the  preservation  of  a  clear  soil, 
injures  the  florescence  and  maturing  of  the  plant,  takes  special  care  to  remove 
part  of  the  branches  of  the  protecting  tree  and  spends  much  more  in  the  care 
of  his  plantation. 

The  average  cost  of  caring  for  1  hectare  of  a  coffee  plantation  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $10  Mexican  per  annum. 

As  I  have  stated  above,  the  average  crop  from  1  hectare  of  a  coffee  planta- 
tion, carefully  attended  to  and  without  sparing  expense  for  weeding  and  thin- 
ning out  of  the  branches  of  the  protecting  tree,  Is  from  12  to  20  piculs,  but  most 
plantations  have  yielded  only  an  average  of  from  6  to  10  piculs  per  hectare  on 
account  of  various  causes  which  have  affected  the  crop.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  Is  the  failure  to  reduce  the  shade  In  order  to  save  expense  in  weeding 
the  soil.  Coffee  requires  shade,  but  not  too  much.  It  requires  breathing  space. 
It  needs  the  sun,  without  receiving  its  direct  rays.  Hence,  the  branches  of  the 
protecting  tree  should  be  thinned  out  and  cut  down  for  3  yards  above  the 
highest  branch  of  the  coffee,  in  order  to  permit  the  humid  air  to  have  free 
access  to  the  plant. 

The  duration  of  the  bearing  life  of  the  coffee  plant  is  unknown,  although 
some  old  inhabitants  of  the  locality  relate  that  among  the  plantations  destroyed 
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in  1889  there  wfere  some  which  had  been  in  existence  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  which  still  bore  when  in  a  dying  state. 

The  highest  prices  which  this  article  brought  in  the  Manila  market  in  1899 
were  25,  30,  and  35  pesos  per  picul. 

The  total  crop  of  the  territory  comprised  in  the  municipality  of  Llpa  In  1887, 
1888,  and  1889  reached  approximately  60,000,  80,000,  and  100,000  piculs,  respec- 
tively, according  to  reasonable  estimates  made  by  the  principal  merchants  and 
planters  of  this  town. 

The  lands  most  suitable  for  the  growing  of  coffee.  In  the  opinion  of  the  most 
skilled  planters  in  Llpa,  are  high  and  inclined  lands  which  do  not  retain  the 
water,  although  it  is  believed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  territory  of  Llpa  is  excel- 
lent for  coffee. 

Two  kinds  of  worms  caused  the  total  destruction  of  the  coffee  plantations  of 
Llpa  and  of  the  other  townships  of  the  province — the  **  hunus  "  and  the  "  bagum- 
bung.''  The  hunus  attacks  the  main  trunk  and  the  roots  of  the  tree  and  the 
bagumbung  the  branches.  These  two  worms  are  almost  identical  in  form, 
although  very  different  in  the  residiuum  they  leave  and  in  the  method  of 
destruction.  They  have  been  made  the  subject  of  study  by  a  Spanish  expert, 
Mr.  Domingo  Sanchez,  civil  engineer,  sent  by  the  former  Spanish  Government 
to  investigate  this  evil.  He  published  a  pamphlet,  giving  the  result  of  his 
studies,  which  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish  Government  and 
which  contained  a  description  of  the  life  and  development  of  these  insects. 
This  pamphlet  should  be  on  file  in  the  archives  of  the  present  government. 
These  worms  were  known  to  all  the  planters  from  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  coffee  Into  the  province,  and  every  year  they  did  some  damage  to  the  planta- 
tions. This  damage  was  so  small,  however,  that  no  one  bothered  about  seeking 
a  remedy  for  an  evil  which  he  did  not  believe  could  cause  a  complete  destruc- 
tion of  all  coffee  plantations.  But  In  1889,  to  the  great  surprise  and  fear  of 
all.  It  was  observed  that  all  the  plantations  of  the  province  were  attacked. 
That  year  saw  the  total  loss  of  the  crop  and  the  death  of  almost  all  the  coffee 
plants  throughout  the  territory  which  Llpa  comprises. 

From  the  trunks  which  remained  new  healthy  branches  grew,  and  two  years 
later,  as  If  by  enchantment,  the  hunus  and  the  bagumbung  disappeared;  but 
another  more  terrible  and  persistent  enemy  ap()eared  (as  up  to  the  present 
time  no  other  disease  is  known)  in  the  form  of  yellowlsh-red  spots  which  appear 
on  the  leaves  after  the  blossoming  period  and  at  the  beginning  of  fructification. 

In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  If  the  rains  are  plentiful,  the  coffee  plant 
presents  a  luxurious  aspect,  which  at  first  sight  pleases  the  planter,  reminding 
him,  as  It  does,  of  the  times  when  no  disease  was  known  to  affect  the  plant. 
But  with  the  Increase  of  the  rains  the  spots  begin  to  appear,  which  Increase  In 
size  until  they  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  Philippine  peseta,  and  have  a  dust 
which  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  description  of  the  French  mildew,  recognized 
as  a  true  microscopic  vegetable  fungus.  As  the  spots  Increase  the  leaves  be- 
come yellow,  dry  up,  and  finally  drop  off,  leaving  the  branches  in  December  or 
January  entirely  bare  until  the  months  of  March  and  April,  when  the  plant 
blossoms.  No  one  has  as  yet  made  a  study  of  the  last-named  disease  nor  sought 
a  suitable  remedy  to  combat  it.« 

The  planters  of  Llpa  and  other  municipalities  of  the  province  lost  all  hope  of 
reviving  coffee  In  that  locality,  and  cleared  their  lands  of  this  plant  in  order  to 
grow  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  corn.  I  believe  that  hardly  one  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  former  coffee  plantations  are  now  In  existence. 

Before  1889  about  two-thirds  of  the  territory  comprising  the  district  of  Llpa 
was  planted  in  coffee,  and  only  one-half  of  the  plantations  were  bearing,  the 
remainder  of  the  plantations  having  a  life  of  from  one  to  six  years. 

The  madre  de  cacao  and  the  anil  are  two  trees  known  as  coffee  protectors. 
These  trees  are  excellent  as  protectors  for  the  coffee  plant  because  they  develop 
so  rapidly.  The  madre  de  cacao,  furthermore.  Is  one  of  the  best  classes  of 
building  woods,  the  only  defect  being  tliat  it  does  not  attain  the  size  of  the 
"  molave  "  and  "  banaba."  It  has  the  hardiness  and  resistance  to  weather  which 
the  molave  has.  The  supports  of  90  per  cent  of  the  houses  of  the  barrios  and  of 
the  towns  are  made  of  this  valuable  wood,  and  It  Is  believed  that  It  will  last 
from  twenty  to  forty  years  under  the  ground.  The  anli  Is  a  tree  with  a  thick 
trunk,  but  of  no  use  for  building  purposes,  as  Its  wood  Is  soft  and  porous. 

«  The  disease  referred  to  is  the  "  leaf  blight,"  caused  by  Hemileia  vastatrix,  a 
microscopic  fungus  parasite. 
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The  insular  bureau  of  agriculture  is  conducting  experiments  with  a  special 
class  of  coffee  in  Lipa,  and  many  of  the  residents  are  anxiously  awaiting  the 
results,  because  everyone  is  convinced  that  coffee  is  the  only  product  that  can 
save  the  critical  situation  of  the  residents  of  this  municipality,  which  was  for- 
merly so  wealthy. 

All  the  municipalities  adjoining  Lipa  have  had  coffee  plantations,  althou^ 
■  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the  municipalities 
of  the  province  possess  large  areas  of  land  suitable  for  the  growing  of  coffee. 

A  rich  resident  of  Manila  owns,  in  the  municipality  of  San  Jos6,  a  plantation 
of  Liberia  coffee  of  considerable  extent,  and  with  proper  care  it  would  yield 
large  crops.  I  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  crops  during  the  past  few  years, 
but  persons  sicilled  in  the  matter  state  that  it  does  not  produce  as  much  as  the 
primitive  coffee. 

Coffee  Culture  in  the  Prorlnce  of  Benguet. 
[By  Hon.  W.  P.  Pack,  Governor  of  Benguet] 

The  Benguet  coffee,  or  as  good  as  the  BengUet  coffee.  Is  advertised  for  sale  by 
the  merchants  of  the  Philippines  and  in  Spain,  but  there  is  little  even  raised, 
let  alone  put  on  the  markets  of  the  world. 

It  is  Indeed  a  rare  coffee  for  both  flavor  and  cleanliness.  There  Is  no  blight 
that  has  ever  attacked  the  coffee  plant  of  Benguet  The  altitude,  temperature, 
and  humidity  of  the  air  all  combine  to  make  this  province  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  successful  growth  of  coffee;  still.  In  1901  there  were  only  697  cavans 
raised  In  the  province  and  last  year,  1902,  but  852.  New  coffee  plantations  are 
being  planted  and  In  a  few  years  the  real  Benguet  coffee  will  be  on  the  market 

Coffee  was  first  Introduced  Into  this  province  by  the  Spaniards  In  1875,  by  the 
military  governor,  Manuel  Scheldnegal  y  Sera,  who  planted  In  the  vicinity  of 
Gallano,  forming  a  government  garden  for  the  experiment  But  while  the  plants 
thrived  therein,  he  did  not  achieve  the  success  anticipated,  owing  to  the  low 
altitude  and  heavy  rains,  which  affected  the  flavor  of  the  coffee  planted,  that 
situation  being  more  favorable  for  a  Rio  than  for  the  Java  of  Arabia,  with 
which  this  progressive  governor  was  experimenting.  However,  the  plants  grew 
luxuriantly,  and  In  1877  his  successor.  Governor  Ehirlque  Oraa  y  Bravo,  trans- 
planted to  the  plateaus  at  an  altitude  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet,  and  distributed 
seeds  among  the  people  of  the  barrios  of  the  province. 

The  native  Igorots  neither  favored  nor  opix>sed  at  this  time  the  Introduction 
of  this  product ;  but  in  1881,  the  plants  having  come  to  the  bearing  stage.  Gov- 
ernor Vlllena  endeavored  to  force  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  coffee 
plantations  by  ordering  all  natives  of  the  province  to  plant,  grow,  and  work 
coffee.  This  created  an  opposition  that  in  Daklan  extended  so  far  that  the 
Igorots  there,  acting  under  the  advice  of  their  old  men,  attempted  to  destroy 
the  plantation  by  pulling  out  young  plants ;  but  to  pull  up  the  young  coffee  plant 
and  throw  it  on  the  ground  does  not  necessarily  kill  It,  and  the  coffee  resprouted. 
After  this  the  natives  went  so  far  as  to  pour  boiling  water  on  the  plants  to  kill 
them,  and  did  succeed  In  Daklan  in  killing  out  the  coffee  culture. 

In  Kabayan  the  natives  were  under  the  domination  of  a  young  Igorot  chief 
named  Camlslng.  This  young  chieftain  had  secured  his  influence  and  jjower 
over  his  followers  not  merely  through  his  wealth,  which  consisted  of  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  and  large  rice  semen teras,  but  also  because  of  his  exceptional 
valor  in  personally  defending  his  people  against  the  attacks  of  busoles,  or  head- 
hunters,  of  the  North.  He  bears  to  this  day  the  scars  of  many  hard-fought 
battles.  This  young  chief,  after  many  visits  to  the  capital  and  much  study 
and  observation  of  the  new  product  that  was  being  forced  upon  his  people, 
became  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  would  be  very  valuable  to  them ;  he  there- 
fore took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  introducing  the  coffee  into  Kabayan. 

Under  his  leadership  It  was  planted,  cultivated,  and  grown,  and  no  opposi- 
tion to  Its  culture  was  permitted  for  an  instant.  In  four  years  they  began 
gathering  crops.  Camlslng  took  charge  of  the  sale  of  their  crops,  and  discov- 
ered that  the  coffee  was  constantly  increasing  year  by  year  in  value  per  cavan. 
He  himself  went  to  the  coast  to  learn  Its  worth — a  long  trip  in  those  days  for 
a  mountain  Igorot.  They  gradually  enlarged  their  coffee  fields,  and  last. year 
five-eighths  of  the  coffee  of  the  province  was  grown  In  Kabayan. 

Meantime  the  Igorots  of  Daklan,  who  had  destroyed  their  first  plant,  dte- 
covered  that  their  neighbors  in  Kabayan  were  exceedingly  prosperous,  that 
they  had  much  money,  and  that,  comparatiyely  speaking,  gave  but  little  labor 
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for  the  money  they  received.  So,  though  at  a  late  date,  they  endeavored  to 
retrieve  their  error,  and  have  planted  large  fields,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  successfully  rival  Kabayan  in  the  amount  of  coffee 
produced. 

The  coffee  raised  in  the  highlands  of  Benguet  has  been  bought  in  by  the 
Tabacalera  Company  year  after  year,  and  the  entire  crop  shipped  to  Spain, 
and  there  disposed  of  at  fabulous  prices.  None  of  it  went  on  the  markcft  in 
Manila.  But  little  lias  ever  been  used  in  Manila,  and  that  little  only  by  the 
friends  of  residents  of  Benguet  or  oflScials  of  the  Tabacalera  Company,  by  favor. 
It  is  the  aim  of  the  present  government  to  foster  this  enterprise  by  every  means 
within  its  power  among  the  natives  of  the  province ;  nor  do  I  doubt  tliat  in  the 
future  the  white  man  with  his  inherited  enterprise  will  enter  this  territory  for 
which  nature  has  done  so  much,  and  make  it  the  coffee  producing  province  of 
the  archipelago.  , 

A  coffee  plant  six  years  old  should  produce  S  pounds  of  coffee  a  year  of  a 
most  desirable  Savor,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  crop 
by  blight  The  demand  for  this  coffee  will  always  be  greater  than  the  possible 
supply.  The  only  obstacle  In  the  way  of  making  coffee  cultivation  a  most  prof- 
itable industry  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  labor.  The  question  of 
labor  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  Individual.  The  cost  of  labor  for  hacienda 
or  ranch  purposes  will  average  from  5  to  10  cents  gold  a  day,  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  labor  required  and  the  age  or  sex  of  the  laborer. 

As  these  coffee  plantations  now  In  the  province  have  been  planted  and  cared 
for  mostly  by  the  women,  and  at  odd  moments  when  they  were  not  otherwise 
occupied,  It  Is  Impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of  making  or  caring  for  a  coffee 
plantation,  but  it  Is  usually  estimated  by  growers  who  are  so  far  civilized  as 
to  figure  on  profit  and  loss,  that  the  coffee  trees,  after  an  average  age  of  five 
years,  should  net  the  owner  25  cents  gold  each  year.  These  trees  may  be 
planted  6  feet  apart.  This  coffee  sells  in  the  market  in  Benguet  to-day  at  from 
$6  to  $7.50  gold  a  cavan,  which  should  weigh  about  67  pounds. 


[From  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  vol.  4,  1903,  p.  207.] 
CTTLTIVATION  AND  PBODUCTION  OF  COFFEE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

Coffee  culture  was  a  fairly  Important  agricultural  Industry  In  the  Philippines 
prior  to  1808,  but  the  ravages  of  Insect  pests  reduced  It  to  small  proportions,  and 
in  11X)2  only  909  hectares  were  reported  as  devoted  to  Its  production,  the  total 
quantity  produced  amounting  to  only  181,091  liters.  About  a  third  of  the  insu- 
lar coffee  area  was  In  the  province  of  Cavlte,  In  which  330  hectares  were  re- 
ported ;  Batangas  ranked  second  in  area,  with  145  hectares,  and  Lepanto-Bontoc 
third,  with  125  hectares.  In  the  other  provinces  and  comandanclas  producing 
coffee  the  areas  ranged  from  1  to  86  hectares,  except  in  a  few  In  which  there 
was  no  production  or  such  small  yields  that  the  areas  were  not  reported. 

The  apparently  wide  divergencies  In  yield  per  hectare  In  the  different  prov- 
inces and  islands  are  very  remarkable,  as  shown  In  the  two  following  state- 
ments, which  indicate  the  portions  of  the  archipelago  in  which  the  culture  has 
attained  the  greatest  success.  This  seeming  difference  In  productiveness  Is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  In  several  provinces  coffee  trees  had  been 
planted,  but  had  not  come  into  bearing  at  the  date  of  the  census;  the  areas  of* 
land  upon  which  they  were  planted  were  reported  by  the  enumerators ;  there  Is, 
therefore,  no  real  relation*  between  the  figures  of  area  and  of  production  of  this 
crop.  In  the  two  statements  the  provinces  and  islands  are  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  their  Importance  as  producers  of  coffee,  those  producing  the  largest 
quantities  being  placed  first;  the  ones  producing  less  than  5,000  liters  are 
grouped  together,  their  separate  production  being  too  small  to  be  of  signifi- 
cance. 
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Area  in  Cultivation  and  Pboduction  of  CJoffee  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  bt 
Pbovinces  and  Islands:  1902. 


Rank. 


Proyinoefl  and  islands. 


Total  PhUippine  lalands 


PBOVINOE8. 


Ilocos  Norte 

Nueya  Vlzcaya 

Batangas 

Lepan  to-Bon  toe 

Albay 

Benraet 

Oavita. 

Misamte 

Leyte. 

La  Union. 

Tarlac 

All  other  provinces'  *— 


Luzon 

Mindanao .-. 

All  other  islands.. 


Area  of 

cnltlva- 

tion. 


HeetareM,* 
900 


16 

18 

145 

126 

30 

24 

880 

4 

10 

3 

10 


012 
11 
76 


Quantity 
of  coffee 
produced. 


Uten. 
181.001 


23,400 
19.650 
18.450 
17,400 
18.500 
18.060 
10.850 
8.700 
6,525 
6.225 
6.775 
38.006 


157.844 
6.870 
17.8n 


ATVftS^ 

per 
beotan. 


Utm. 


l.tfS 

i.ose 
i» 

430 

544 

81 

2,1T5 

ess 

2.0:3 
131 


173 


•  1  hectare==2.471  acres. 


*  Including  comandandas. 


Acreage  and  Chop  of  Ck)FFEE  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  Pbovinces, 

COMANDANCIAS,  AND  PRINCIPAL  ISLANDS:   1902. 
[From  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  vol.  4,  1903.  p.  325.1 


Province,  comandancla.  or 
island. 


Area  in 

cultiTa- 

tion. 


Philippine  Islands. 


PBOVINCK8  AND  OOMAKDAN- 
0IA8. 

Abra , 

Albay 

Anibos  Camarlnes 

Antique 

Basllan  • 

Batan^as. 

Benguet 

Bobol - - 

Bulacan 

Oagayan 

Gapiz - -. 

Oavlte 

Oebu 

Ootabato  • 

Dapltan  « 

Davao  " — - 

Ilocos  Norte. _ -.. 

Ilocos  SUT- — 

Hollo - 

Isabela 

Jolo  • - 

La  Laguna — 

La  Union 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Leyte 


Hectare*. 

goo 


8 

30 

88 
6 

21 
145 

24 
5 
2 

86 

2 

880 

7 

2 


125 
10 


Quantity 
pro- 
duced. 


Liters, 
181,001 


150 

18,500 

000 

900 

75 

18,450 

M,060 

750 

2,850 

1,806 

300 

10,350 

2.925 

225 

30 


23,400 

782 

825 

8,275 

75 

1,675 

6,225 

17,400 

6,525 


Province,  coniandancia,  or 
island. 


Manila  city 

Mlsamis _ 

Negros  Occidental.. 

Negros  Oriental 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vlzcaya 

Pampanga 

Pangasinan 

Paragua. 

Paragua  Sur  • 

Rizal 

Romblon 

Sorsogon 

Surigao 

Tarlac- 

Tayabas  * 

Zambales 

Zamboanga  « 


ISLANDS. 


Bohol - 

Oebu 

Leyte 

Luzon 

Marlnduque 

Mindanao... 

Negros 

Panay 

All  other  Islands 


Area  in 
cultiva- 
tion. 


Hectares. 


4 
2 
8 

"io 

21 
10 
8 


4 
7 

1  I 
912  I 

87 


Quantity 
pro- 
duced. 


Liten. 
3 
8,700 
52; 
1,050 
1.4S5 
19.650 

i,m 

33 
£^ 
S75 
600 

» 
5,7^5 

S.655 


2.W5 

675 

15i,S« 

S» 

6.sn) 

9.8£ 


•  Oomandanda. 


*  Including  the  subprovince  Marlnduque. 
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[From  the  annual  report  of  William  F.  Pack,  governor  of  the  province  of  Benguet,  Janu- 
ary 18,  1902;  hearing  before  the  Philippine  Committee,  1902,  p.  2418.  J 

CofFee  is  the  only  production  in  excess  of  consumption  of  the  province,  and 
the  surplus  is  small,  having  never  been  over  600  cabanas,  and  this  year  being 
about  400.  It  is,  however,  of  a  remarliably  fine  grade,  being  a  good-sized  berry, 
perfectly  clean,  without  blight,  and  possessing  a  flavor  equaled  only  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  best  Mocha  and  Java. 

[From  Senate  Document  186,  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  second  session,  p.  73.1 

One  of  the  most  Important  commodities  imported  Into  the  United  States  is 
coffee,  of  which  we  are  unable  to  produce  a  pound. 

The  United  States  importations  during  the  past  three  years  have  been  as 
follows : 


Year. 


1900- - „ .-- 787,902,361 

1901 - - - :        865,674,759 

1902 - - - -J     1,090,630,832 


Quantity 
(pounds) . 


Value. 


$r>2,468,041.28 
62,860,205.27 
70,919,257.81 


As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  and  statements,  the  entire  central 
portions  of  some  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are  adapted  to  the  production  of 
coffee,  they  produce  a  superior  article  only  equaled  by  the  best  Mocha,  and 
in  the  past  they  have  exported  large  quantities  of  this  valuable  product 

A  few  years  ago  the  borers  Invaded  the  coffee  plantations,  and,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  were  devoid  of  the  necessary  agricultural  science  to 
check  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  the  bulk  of  the  plantations  were  devastated. 

In  near-by  Java  millions  of  dollars  find  profitable  investment  In  the  produc- 
tion of  a  coffee  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Philippines,  much  of  it  being  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  and  with  an  unlimited  American  market,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  unable  to  grow  a  pound  of  coffee,  this  industry  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  capital. 

[From  report  of  Edward  W.  Harden,  special  commissioner  of  the  United  States.! 

Coffee  was  an  Important  industry  until  a  few  years  ago,  and  large  coffee 
plantations  have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Luzon  and  other  islands 
of  the  group.  In  1891  an  insect  made  its  appearance  on  the  coffee  plantations 
which  destroyed  the  plants,  and  practically  all  of  the  big  coffee  plantations 
have  now  been  abandoned.  During  the  year  1897  exports  of  coffee  were  only 
2,236  piculs,  but  this  was  an  increase  of  804  plculs  over  the  shipments  of  the 
preceding  year.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  insect 
which  has  destroyed  the  coffee  plantations,  but  so  far  With  only  partial  success. 
It  Is  believed  that  a  careful  study  by  experts  would  discover  a  means  of  killing 
the  insects  and  that  the  coffee  Industry  would  once  more  assume  its  old-time 
proportions.  For  the  year  1897  the  value  of  the  coffee  exported  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  was  only  $96,100.  When  the  Industry  was  at  Its  height 
shipments  were  made  of  more  than  $4,000,000  In  a  single  year.  The  shipments 
of  coffee  to  the  various  countries  were  as  follows: 


Europe  (continent)— 

China  and  Japan 

Australia.. 

Singapore  and  India. 

TotaL. 
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[From  El  Cafetal,  New  York,  Aagu8t«  1903.] 
BCOVOiaC  DCPOKTAHCE  OF  THE  COFFEE  IHDinSTBY. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  Is  a  branch  of  tropical  agriculture  of  greater  im- 
portance and  extent  than  the  general  public  and  the  planters  themselves  can 
imagine.  From  the  results  of  a  careful  compilation  Of  statistics  recently  col- 
lated and  published  from  various  governmental  and  private  sources  for  the 
period  from  1900  to  1902  the  following  data  are  calculated : 

The  total  number  of  coffee  plantations  in  the  world,  large  and  small,  but 
which  can  properly  be  classified  as  such  in  the*  full  meaning  of  the  word, 
reaches  49,000,  distributed  among  the  three  coffee-producing  continents — Amer- 
ica, Asia,  and  Africa. 

Their  total  annual  production  of  coffee  amounts  to  more  than  21,500,000  bags, 
of  an  average  weight  of  134  pounds  each,  or  2,881,000,000  pounds. 

This  production  represents  a  total  value  of  more  than  $255,000,000  annually 
contributed  by  the  coffee  industry  to  the  world's  trade  and  commerce.  Such 
a  grand  total  is  realized  by  the  annual  net  product  of  more  than  1,800,000,000 
coffee  trees  in  full  bearing. 

The  land  used  for  coffee  growing,  exclusive  of  the  area  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  other  fruit  In  connection  with  coffee,  exceeds  3,600,000  acres.  The  value 
of  the  property,  including  buildings,  machinery,  and  other  utensils  is  more 
than  $1,350,000,000,  based  on  the  low  values  that  have  prevailed  from  1900 
to  1902. 

The  average  total  number  of  iiersons  engaged'  during  the  year  in  planting, 
tending,  harvesting,  curing,  and  handling  the  crop,  including  office  force,  reaches 
2,220,000  men,  women,  and  children. 

The  total  amount  paid  annually  In  wages  and  salaries  to  laborers  and  the 
office  force,  exclusive  of  Interest  on  capital,  taxes,  etc,  exceeds  $135,000,000. 

Upon  these  data  the  following  Interesting  average  calculations  are  based: 

The  average  area  of  each  plantation  exclusively  devoted  to  cultivation  of 
coffee  is  73i  acres. 

The  number  of  coffee  trees  In  full  bearing  Is  36,735  for  each  plantation. 

The  average  yield  of  raw  coffee  (en  oro)  is  1§  pounds  per  tree. 

The  average  number  of  trees  planted  per  acre  Is  500. 

The  average  production  of  each  plantation  Is  58,796  pounds  of  coffee. 

The  production  per  acre  Is  800i  pounds. 

The  average  number  per  year  of  laborers  and  other  persons  employed  on 
each  plantation  Is  45,  or  one  for  every  If  acres  under  cultivation,  or  one  person 
for  818  coffee  trees,  equivalent  to  one  i)erson  for  each  l,309i  pounds  of  coffee 
produced  and  prepared. 

The  average  annual  salary  paid  to  each  employee  Is  $61.36. 

The  average  cost  of  labor  in  the  cultivation,  production,  and  preparation  of 
coffee  Is  4.7  cents  i)er  pound. 

The  average  value  of  each  coffee  plantation.  Including  the  value  of  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  other  utensils,  Is  $27,551,  or  $375  per  acre. 
.  The  average  return  for  each  plantation  through  the  sale  of  Its  entire  product  of 
coffee  Is  $5,204,  or  at  the  rate  of  8 S5  cents  per  pound  of  coffee. 

[The  following  Is  from  the  Monthly  Summary,  Treasury  Department,  June,  1902,  p.  1246.] 

Coffee, — Despite  the  ravages  occasioned  by  worms  a  few  years  since,  which  so 
discouraged  coffee  planters,  the  growing  of  coffee,  which,  in  the  past,  frequently 
stood  third  in  importance  as  one  of  the  princliml  articles  of  export,  may  again 
become  one  of  the  most  profitable  Industries  of  the  Philippines.  That  It  may  be 
highly  remunerative  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  the  vicinity  of  Lipa,  In 
Batangas  Province. 

[From  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  December,  1904,  p.  629.] 
DfTEKEST  IN  COFTEE  EXPORTS  CHIEFLY  HISTORICAL. 

The  coffee  exports  of  the  Philippines  have  long  since  ceased*  to  he  of  any  im- 
portance, and  a  review  of  the  industry  has  an  Interest  chiefly  historical.  From 
this  point  of  view,  however,  these  exports  assume  considerable  importance,  and 
in  the  banner  years  of  production,  1883  and  1884,  with  export  quantities  exceed- 
ing 16,000,000  pounds  and  values  exceeding  $1,000,000,  they  represent  an  industry 
of  no  little  significance  in  the  agricultural  assets  of  the  islands. 
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DETELOPXEHT    AHB    DI8APPEARAHCE    OF    EXPORT    TRADE    EKBRACED 
WITHOr  HALF  CEHTXTRY. 

Within  the  half  century  of  figures  under  survey  is  practically  embraced  the 
complete  history  of  the  industry,  the  record  of  its  development,  maturity,  and 
destruction — 1,246,479  pounds  are  given  as  the  coffee  exports  ^f  1855,  and  with 
steady  increases  thereafter  the  Industry  seems  to  have  reached  its  maximum 
period  of  productiveness  during  the  eighties.  It  is  stated  that  coffee  production 
in  the  islands  received  a  serious  setback  in  1889,  due  to  ravages  of  an  insect 
pest  in  the  plantations,  which  was  succeeded  by  a  leaf  blight  that  completed  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  earlier  calamity.  The  figures  show  that  with  exports 
amounting  to  13,709,647  pounds  in  1889,  they  had  precipitately  declined  to 
6412,595  i)ound8  four  years  later;  while  in  the  American  period,  with  maximum 
exiwrts  of  68,228  pounds  in  1901,  and  but  22,492  pounds  in  the  present  year, 
further  emphasis  Is  given  to  the  extent  of  the  adverse  conditions  that  affected 
production  in  the  early  nineties,  and  the  Philippine  coffee  industry  is  stamped 
us  a  thing  of  the  past. 

PRICES. 

Philippine  coffee,  though  stated  by  some  to  rival  in  quality  that  of  Java,  does 
not  seem  to  have  received  such  recognition  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Prices 
during  the  years  of  the  highest  production  were  only  about  7  cents  a  pound, 
but  in  the  diminishing  production  of  the  latter  eighties  and  1890  they  had  a  great 
Increase,  and  export  values  In  spite  of  reduced  quantities  exceed  $1,500,000, 
and  represent  an  importance  and  degree  of  prosperity  for  the  industry  much  in 
contrast  with  the  $3,153  worth  of  coffee  exported  in  the  present  year. 

COITKTRIES  SHARING  IN  THE  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  chief  consumers  of  Philippine  coffee  have  been  Spain,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States,  together  with  a  confused  but  important  China- 
Hongkong  trade.  Spain  has  figured  throughout,  but  most  conspicuously  in  the 
period  of  greatest  and  declining  production,  when  her  share  of  the  total  exports 
ranges  from  one-third  to  two-thirds.  The  China-Hongkong  trade  has  been  of 
about  equal  importance  to  that  of  Spain,  though  in  the  reduced  figures  of  the 
early  nineties  it  amounts  to  but  about  lialf  the  Spanish.  The  Ignited  Kingdom 
was  the  most  conspicuous  taker  of  these  exports  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
seventies,  but  In  the  increased  quantities  of  the  eighties  played  a  minor  part. 
The  United  States  purchases  of  Philippine  coffee  were  heaviest  in  earlier  times, 
reaching  1,359,707  pounds  in  1866.  After  1880  In  but  the  single  year  1883  do 
they  amount  to  as  much  as  100,000  pounds,  and  are  of  little  relative  importance. 
In  the  insignificant  coffee  exi)orts  of  the  American  period,  the  United  States 
takes  about  a  third  in  the  present  year,  but  China  has  been  the  largest  constant 
purchaser  of  the  quinquennial  period. 

LARGE  IMPORTS  IN  1904  VERSTTS  NOMINAL  EXPORTS. 

The  figures  under  review  indicate  the  prosperous  imst  of  the  Philippine  coffee 
Industry  and  show  Its  virtual  dlsapi)earance  as  an  export  factor.  To  what 
extent  it  still  contributes  to  the  domestic  market  there  Is  no  means  of  knowing, 
and  It  may  only  be  Inferred  from  the  fact  that  contemporary  with  the  nominal 
exports  of  recent  years  there  have  been  imports  for  domestic  consumption  of 
relatively  large  quantities,  amounting  to  998,198  pounds  in  1902  and  396,857 
pounds  in  the  present  year.  This  point,  however,  is  aside  from  the  purpose  of 
the  present  review,  except  in  as  far  as  It  Indicates  the  existing  basis  for  the 
restoration  of  the  industry  to  future  export  importance;  and  in  view  of  the 
figures  given,  combined  with  facts  bearing  upon  them.  It  would  appear  that  the 
outlook  for  such  a  restoration  Is  not  promising. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE  INDTTSTRY. 

Much  has  been  recently  said  of  the  revival  of  the  industry  and  the  aid  of  an 
American  Import  duty  on  coffee  In  connection  with  free  trade  for  the  Philippine 
product  as  a  means  to  this  end.  The  disposition  In  certain  circles  is  to  treat 
this  once  profitable  industry  as  an  asset  in  the  plans  under  consideration  for 
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bringing  prosperity  to  the  iBlands.  It  may  be  so  regarded  in  a  way,  for  the 
rich  returns  of  the  coffee  plantations  and  the  suitability  of  soil  and  climate  to 
production  are  matters  of  record;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  coffee 
plantations  with  their  rich  returns  are  of  slow  growth,  requiring  outlays  of  cap- 
ital and  from  six  to  twelve  years  of  patient  attention  and  waiting  for  the  first 
realization  of  these  returns.  Ebctensive  investments  of  this  character  do  not 
seem  probable  >^th  the  memory  of  the  calamity  of  fifteen  years  ago  still  fresh, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  scientific  research  seems  to  have  failed 
thus  far  to  find  a  means  of  successfully  combating  the  scourges  that  have  de- 
stroyed the  industry.  Not  until  such  a  means  is  found  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  that  disaster,  and  even  then  not  for  some  years  does  it  seem  probable  tliat 
there  will  be  any  large  return  of  confidence  and  capital  to  the  planting  of  coffee 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  make  It  again  an  Important  factor  In  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  Islands.  The  future  of  the  Philippine  coffee  Industry  seems  for 
the  present  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  scientist  and  agricultural  expert. 
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[From  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the  United  States,  July,  1905.1 
THE  COFFEE  TBADE  IN  1905. 


The  coffee  situation  in  the  TTnited  States;  recent  interest  in  the  industry. 

The  commercial  conditions  of  the  coffee  Industry  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  business  world  to  an  increased  degree  since  1898,  when 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines  came  into  our  possession.  Previous 
to  that  date  our  interest  in  the  coffee  trade  lay  solely  in  the  fact  that  we  were 
the  largest  consumers  of  coffee.  We  still  hold  this  position,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  summary : 

Consumption  of  coffee  in  certain  leading  countries  in  190^, 


Countries. 


United  States- 
Germany 

France 

Belgium 


Pounds. 


960,879,000 
896,205,000 
167,652.000 
125,411,000 


Ooun  tries. 


Austria-Hungary 

Holland 

United  Kingdom. 
Canada — 


Poimds. 


106.687.000 

28,980,000 

28.783,000 

6,189,000 


In  Other  words,  we  consumed  neaTly  two-flfths  of  the  world's  production  of 
2,299,270,000  pounds  in  1904,  the  term  production  l>eing  understood  to  mean  tlie 
quantities  exported  and  imported,  for  the  home  consumption  of  the  producing 
countries  can  not  be  ascertained.  The  consumption  of  Germany,  the  next  lar- 
gest, is  but  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  ours. 

The  events  of  1898  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  situation.  From  having  been 
mere  consumers,  we  suddenly  became  also  producers,  each  of  the  tliree  groups 
of  tropical  islands  that  fell  into  our  possession  having  a  well-established  coffee 
industry.  What  this  may  mean  for  us  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of 
Eugland  and  Holland.  No  sooner  liad  the  tea  Industry  in  British  India  and 
Ceylon  been  placed  on  a  modem  basis  than  the  British  public,  unconsciously, 
it  would  seem,  began  to  train  their  taste  to  relish  Indian  rather  than  Chinese 
tea,  with  the  result  that  Great  Britain  at  this  day  obtains  most  of  her  tea  from 
her  East  Indian  possessions.  Practically  all  the  coffee  consumed  in  Holland 
comes  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  It  is  not  unlilcely,  therefore,  that  of  the 
$70,000,000  or  thereabouts  which  we  annually  send  abroad  to  pay  for  our  coffee 
an  increasing  amount  will  find  Its  way  into  our  Insular  possessions.  Provided 
that  coffee  prices  are  profitable,  there  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  with  a  prac- 
tically limitless  market  the  conditions  of  coffee  culture  will  soon  improve  in 
our  insular  possessions,  resulting  in  increased  prosperity  and  greater  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  recent  years  we  have  been  drawing  most  of  our  coffee  supplies  from  Brazil 
(in  1904,  741,759,000  out  of  the  total  of  960,879,000  pounds  imported).  Brazilian 
coffees  are  classed  as  "  strong,"  as  distinguished  from  the  "  mild  "  colTees  of 
other  regions,  Including  our  own  Insular  possessions.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
are  much  cheaper.  If,  therefore,  the  United  States  Is  to  shift  fts  patronage  In 
the  matter  of  coffee  In  part  from  the  foreign  to  the  home  market.  It  will 
mean  two  things:  (1)  That  the  taste  of  the  public  Is  to  be  weaned  from  strong 
to  mild  coffee;  (2)  that  either  the  mild  coffees  must  become  cheaper  or  the 
American  consumer  must  si^end  more.  That  the  public  taste  can  be  trans- 
formed In  the  manner  suggested  has  just  been  illustrated  by  the  conversion  of 
Britain  from  Chinese  to  Indian  tea.    It  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
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in  some  parts  of  Europe  chicory,  which  at  first  was  added  to  coffee  as  an 
adulterant,  is  now  regarded  as  an  indispensable  addition,  being  even  sold  sepa- 
rately for  that  purpose.  As  regards  the  price,  it  is  diflicult,  of  course,  to  make 
predictions  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  United  States  has  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  dumping  ground  for  coffee  tliat  could  not  be  sold  else- 
where and  that  this  is  a  condition  which  the  American  public  are  not  likely  to 
tolerate  much  longer.  As  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Walsh  says,  in  his  book  entitled 
•*  Ck)ffee,  Its  History,  Classification,  and  Description."  Philadelphia,  1804 :  "  It 
is  not  too  much  to  state  that  more  tlian  one-half  of  the  beverage  which  mas- 
querades and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  coffee  is  unworthy  of  the  appellation, 
and  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  live  and  die  without  ever 
knowing  the  true  taste  of  that  delicious  and  exhilarating  beverage.*'  A  *'  cam- 
paign of  education"  in  this  direction  is  now  going  on,  and  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  whoever  has  become  familiar  with  a  superior  brand  will  not  go  back  to 
an  inferior  if  he  can  help  It  The  American  taste  will  mostly  likely,  become 
more  exacting  rather  tlian  the  reverse,  and  this  means,  of  course,  an  increasing 
demand  for  mild  coffee,  such  as  our  insular  possessions  are  able  to  furnish. 

In  view  of  the  public  Interest  in  this  subject.  It  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  gather  in  one  statement  all  the  Important  facts  bearing  on  the  coffee  industry, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  gleaned  from  sources  accessible  to  this  Bureau. 

The  statement  is  made  to  embrace,  in  addition  to  coffee,  the  companion  bev- 
erages, tea  and  cocoa,  because  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  three 
varies  sympathetically. 

Historical  sketch. 

The  ordinary  coffee  plant,  Colfea  arabica,  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  and  in 
that  country  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  and  used  as  a  beverage  both  in  the 
wild  and  in  the  cultivated  state  from  time  immemorial.  Thence  it  was  carried 
to  Arabia  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  climate  of  that 
region  seems  to  have  suited  it  so  well  that  Mocha  came  to  be  considered  as  Its 
real  home.  From  Arabia  it  was  soon  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  who  seem  to  have  been  delighted  to  find  in  It  a 
happy  substitute  for  the  alcoholic  beverages  forbidden  by  the  ^oran.  Its  fame 
soon  spread  to  the  West.  The  first  authentic  mention  made  of  It  by  a  Eluropean 
Is  probably  that  of  Rauwolf,  a  German  physician  and  traveler,  on  his  return 
from  a  tour  through  Syria,  In  1573.  It  was  brought  to  Venice  by  a  physician 
In  1591.  It  is  referred  to  in  1621  by  Burton  in  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,** 
as  follows :  **  The  turks  have  a  drink  called  coffee,  so  named  from  a  berry  black 
as  soot  and  as  bitter,  which  they  sip  up  hot  because  they  find  by  experience 
that  that  kind  of  drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion  and  promoteth  alacrity.** 
However,  it  was  only  In  1652  that  the  first  coffeehouse  was  established  in  London. 
In  1658  It  Is  heard  of  in  Marseille,  but  It  was  not  till  1669  that  it  became  fash- 
ionable in  Paris  through  the  popularity  of  Soliman  Aga,  chief  of  the  embassy 
from  Mahomet  IV  to  Louis  XIV. 

Students  of  English  literature  and  history  are  familiar  with  the  importance 
which  the  coffeehouses  almost  immediately  acquired  in  London  as  centers  of 
literary  and  political  discussion,  in  large  measure  supplying  the  place  of  the 
newspapers,  which  were  then  under  rigid  censorship.  In  France  the  progress 
of  the  new  beverage  was  slower  but  steadier,  while  ESngland  gradually  forsook 
coffee  for  tea.  Though  It  was  sold  in  Leipzig  as  early  as  1694,  the  Germans 
seem  to  have  become  extensive  coffee  drinkers  only  about  the  time  of  the  Seven 
Years*  war. 

For  some  time  after  its  introduction  into  Europe  all  the  coffee  came  from 
Arabia.  In  1696,  however,  the  Dutch  succeeded  in  growing  coffee  trees  in  Java 
from  beans  obtained  in  Malabar,  India,  and  soon  the  Amsterdam  market  was 
filled  with  the  Java  product.  From  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Amsterdam  a  cut- 
ting is  said  to  have  been  surreptitiously  conveyed  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Paris,  where  it  grew  into  a  vigorous  tree.  In  1720  a  slip  from  this  was  intrusted 
to  an  oflBcer  named  Declieux  (also  spelled  Declleus  or  Ducheux)  to  take  to 
Martinique.  During  a  long  voyage  this  officer  is  said  to  have  shared  his  daily 
ration  of  water  with  the  precious  plant  From  this  single  slip  are  said  to  be 
derived  all  the  immense  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central  and  South 
America,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  which  had  been  supplied 
from  Amsterdam  direct  in  1718.  For  some  time  the  West  Indies  took  the  lead 
in  coffee  production,  from  which  they  have  strangely  declined.  Java  eventually 
outstripi)ed  them,  to  be  in  turn  outstripped  by  Brazil,  where  the  plant  was  In- 
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trodneed  in  1754  by  Father  VillflBo,  a  Frandacan  moDk,  who  colttTated  ft  in 
tlie  garden  of  the  nnmaatery  of  St.  Antbonj.  At  present  Brasil  8ap|>lie0  two- 
tiiirda  of  tbe  world's  coffee  prodnction.  In  tbe  Philippines  it  was  introduced  in 
1740  by  Spanish  miasionariefl,  who  had  obtained  tbe  beana  from  Java. 

Vataral  histery. 

In  Asia  and  Africa  many  apeciee  of  the  coffee  tree  grow  wild.  Th^  constitiite 
a  genns  of  tbe  botanical  order  Rubiacew  (madder).  The  French  in  their  Su- 
danese possessions  and  the  Belgians  on  the  Kongo  are  making  a  study  of  tlie 
native  yarieties  of  coffee  in  those  countries,  of  which  new  ones  are  constantly 
discovered,  and  It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  tliese  will  shortly  have  a  decided 
influence  on  coffee  culture.  Wildeman  (Les  Caf^tiers,  Brussels,  1901)  enumer- 
ates 79  species  and  varieties.  Four  varieties  are  cultivated — the  Arabian 
species,  Coffea  arahica;  tlie  Peruvian  species.  Coffee  racemo$a,  very  similar  to 
the  preceding;  the  Llberian  species,  Coffea  liberica;  and  the  African  species, 
Coffea  laurina,  A  species  of  great  promise,  Coffea  excelsa,  was  discovered  in 
the  Sudan  in  1903  by  the  French  Shari-Cliad  misrion  under  Augnste  Chevalier. 
It  is  a  tree  45  to  60  feet  high  and  produces  a  small  grain  of  excellent  quality. 
In  Brazil,  a  variety  called  maragogipe  has  l>een  cultivated  for  some  time.  It 
derives  Its  name  from  the  town  of  Maragogipe,  in  the  State  of  Bahla,  at  tlie 
head  of  Bahia  Bay,  where  It  was  first  discov^ed.  The  reports  i^egarding  it  are 
somewhat  contradictory.  Rossignon  states  that  it  Is  distinguished  by  tbe 
abundant  crop;  that  the  grain  is  much  larger,  with  polished  surface  of  silky 
luster  and  excelloit  aromatic  qualities.  It  is  found  on  a  high  plateau,  and  the 
planters  consider  its  results  so  favorable  that  many  have  cut  down  their  old 
plantations  to  plant  maragogipe.  An  E^nglish  traveler,  cited  by  Arnold,  speaks 
thus  of  maragogipe :  "  Its  leaves  are  much  broader  than  those  of  the  ordinary 
Arabian  coffee.  It  grows  with  extraordinary  vigor,  so  much  so  that  trees  three 
or  four  years  old  reach  a  height  of  8  to  10  feet  and  are  laden  with  fruit.  They 
reach  their  complete  development  much  earlier  than  the  ordinary  types,  and 
the  t)ean  is  much  larger.  On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  the  weight  of  cof- 
fee produced  in  a  plat  planted  in  maragogipe  is  much  larger  than  in  an  equal 
plat  planted  in  ordinary  coffee."  The  immense  plantations  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  (Brazil  alone  Is  estimated  to  contain  630,000,000  coffee  trees)  are  prac- 
tically all  derived  from  the  specimens  taken  from  Arabia  first  to  India  and 
thence  to  Java  and  elsewhere.  In  recent  years  a  certain  degree  of  attention 
has  also  been  paid  to  the  Llberian  species,  which  has  been  found  to  be  immune 
from  various  diseases  that  play  havoc  with  the  Arabian  species.  Its  berries  are 
much  larger  and  the  yield  is  more  abundant,  2  tons  per  acre  having  been 
gathered  from  it.  Its  flavor  is  also  said  to  be  good,  and,  while  some  regard  it  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Arabian  variety,  it  must  be  r^nembered  that  the  latter 
has  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial,  while  the  cultivation  of  the  Ll- 
berian species  dates  back  only  a  few  decades. 

When  one  considers  the  mar\'elou8  transformations  which  the  fruit  of  other 
plants,  such  as  pears,  apples,  oranges,  strawberries,  and  tomatoes,  have  under- 
gone through  scientific  selection  and  culture,  one  may  get  an  inkling  of  the  new 
develo[)ment  in  store  for  the  coffee  industry  whenever  the  managers  of  coffee 
nurseries  shall  employ  these  modem  methods.  Hitherto  this  field  has  been  al- 
most entirely  neglected.  The  numerous  varieties  that  seem  to  liave  develops 
spontaneously  under  cultivation  have  not  yet  received  scientific  treatm^it  A 
beginning  of  such  researches,  however,  has  been  made  in  Brazil  and  Guatemala, 
and  surprising  developments  may  be  looked  for  wh^i  some  horticultural  "  wii- 
ard  **  devotes  his  attention  to  the  coffee  tree. 

The  plant  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  which  sometimes  reaches  a  height  of 
40  feet,  but  usually  Is  not  allowed  to  grow  higher  tlian  8  feet,  being  cut  back  to 
facilitate  picking.  Its  leaves  resemhle  those  of  the  laurel,  its  fiowers  are  white 
and  exhale  a  delicious  fragrance.  The  fruit  In  well-developed  trees  grows  in 
clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more.  It  resembles  a  cherry  in  size,  form,  and  app€a^ 
ance,  its  color  when  ripe  being  a  deep  red  like  that  of  a  cranberry.  On  dissec- 
tion it  is  found  to  consist  of  six  different  parts:  (1)  The  outer  skin,  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  cherry;  (2)  a  soft  pulp  adhering  to  the  outer  skin;  (3)  a 
soft  glutinous  substance,  strongly  saccharine;  (4)  the  parchmoit,  a  rather 
tough,  yellowish- white  covering,  somewhat  thicker  than  the  hu^  of  wheat ;  (5) 
the  silver  skin,  a  thin,  whitish  film,  closely  adhering  to  the  beans  and  entering 
into  their  folds;  (6)  two  beans  lying  with  the  fiat  side  against  each  other. 
These  two  beans  are  the  valuable  part ;  all  the  rest  is  '*  hulV'  which  is  eitiier 
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thrown  away  or  used  as  fertiliser,  except  in  Arabia,  where  the  dried  pulp  is  an 
article  of  trade,  being  used  to  make  a  decoction  called  "  kislire/'  resembling  tea. 
Probably,  as  the  profits  of  tlie  coflPee  industry  diminish,  owing  to  the  tendency 
toward  overproduction,  the  producers  will  be  compelled  to  use  more  economical 
methods  of  treatment,  and  it  can  liardly  be  doubted  that  some  important  use 
will  be  found  for  the  **  strongly  saccharine  "  pulp  of  the  coffee  berry.  As  a  fer- 
tilisser  the  waste  is  in  high  esteem,  as  it  contains  85  per  cent  nitrogen,  besides 
phosphoric  acid  and  phosphates.    The  effects  of  it  last  two  or  three  years. 

Geographical  distributioiL 

Coffee  is  a  tropical  plant,  practically  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  parallels 
of  25**  north  and  south  latitude.  Within  tliat  belt  It  grows  at  all  altitudes,  up 
to  the  line  of  frost  WhUe  it  is  said  to  thrive  best  at  an  altitude  of  1,500  to  3,600 
feet  above  sea  level,  it  has  been  found  in  perfect  condition  at  sea  level,  a  fact 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  mere  altitude  has  little  influence,  the  real  causes 
of  the  observed  differences  l>eing  probably  moisture,  isolation^  wind,  and  soil. 
A  similar  remark  may  be  made  regarding  the  question  of  shade,  as  will  be  seen 
further  on.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  superior  quality  of  coffee 
grown  in  the  mountains,  as  may  l>e  seen  at  once  by  a  comparison  of  the  differ- 
ent sorts  in  The  market 

In  one  or  other  of  its  varieties,  coffee  is  evidently  indigenous  to  most  of  Africa. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  maintained  tliat  it  was  indigenous  also  to  Arabia,  India, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  even  to  such  New  World  countries  as  Peru,  Brazil,  and 
Porto  Rico.  As  regards  Asia,  this  statement  seems  plausible,  since  birds,  which, 
in  addition  to  mammals,  act  as  its  distributors  in  Africa,  might  readily  have 
carried  it  across  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  at  an  early  age,  supposing 
that  its  center  of  distribution  lay  in  Africa  and  not  in  Asia.  As  regards  the 
New  World,  the  question  is  more  problematic.  The  fact  that  coffee  trees  are 
sometimes  found  in  localities  not  previously  tilled  or  even  visited  by  white 
men,  is  no  proof  that  they  were  not  derived  from  the  specimens  brought  from 
Europe  to  America  by  human  agency.  The  terms  **  monkey  coffee,"  "  jackal 
coffee,"  and  "  tiger-cat  coffee,"  applied  to  coffee  l>eans  that  have  passed  through 
the  intestines  of  those  animals,  at  once  suggest  the  very  rapid  distribution 
which  the  plant  must  undergo  the  moment  it  is  introduced  and  matures  Its 
luscious  cherry-like  fruit  in  a  country  at>ounding  in  these  four-footed  gormands. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  if  no  more  than  a  single  coffee  tree  had  ever  been  .planted 
by  the  hand  of  man  on  the  Western  Hemisphere,  its  descendants  would  within  a 
few  centuries  be  found  struggling  with  the  native  vegetation  throughout  tropical 
America. 

The  area  where  coffee  is  actually  grown  is  evidently  very  small  compared 
With  the  area  where  it  might  be  grown.  Bven  in  Brazil,  the  main  coffee-pro- 
ducing country,  the  coffee  lands  are  mainly  concentrated  in  four  rather  small 
States.  The  natural  conditions  are  probably  quite  as  favorable  in  the  entire 
northern  half  of  South  America,  in  Central  America,  one-half  of  Mexico,  three- 
fourths  of  Africa,  one-half  of  Nearer  and  almost  the  whole  of  Farther  India, 
New  Guinea,  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  Australia.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  in  all  these  countries  the  industry  will  assume  such  proportions  as 
it  lias  in  Brazil.  If  the  comparatively  small  area  planted  in  coffee  even  now 
yields  an  overproduction.  It  Is  evident  that  It  will  not  admit  of  much  greater 
extension.  For  every  new  tract  successfully  devoted  to  coffee  raising,  some  less 
favored  tract  now  planted  In  coffee  will  liave  to  be  devoted  to  something  else. 
Only  as  the  consumption  increases  through  Increase  of  population  and  prosper- 
ity can  the  total  coffee  area  be  extended.  This  consideration  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  considering  the  proposition  to  raise  our  own  coffee  in  our  insular 
possessions. 

Cultiyation. 

As  may  be  gathered  from  what  lias  been  said  of  the  geographic  distribution  of 
coffee,  the  plant  thrives  best  in  a  hot,  moist  climate,  at  considerable  elevation, 
in  a  rich  soil.  The  rainfall  should  be  from  75  to  150  inches  per  annum,  well 
distributed  over  all  the  seasons.  The  drainage  must  be  good,  as  the  plant  lan- 
guishes In  soggy  ground.  As  the  taproot  Is  some  30  inches  long,  the  drainage 
must  extend  to  that  depth.  Where  nature  does  not  provide  soil  and  moisture, 
fertilizers  and  irrigation  have  to  take  their  place.  Irrigation  Is  practiced  suc- 
cessfully In  Arabia  and  Mexico.  It  must  not  be  continuous  but  intermittent,  be- 
cause the  air  can  not  easily  reach  the  roots  through  a  water-soaked  soil.    It  Is 
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found  that  by  cutting  off  the  water  supply  at  the  time  the  crop  begins  to  rlpeo 
the  berries  become  more  perfect  and  the  aroma  improves.  The  need  of  an 
abundant  and  steady  supply  of  water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  roots  are 
mostly  superficial,  so  that  a  drought  quickly  deprives  the  plant  of  nourishment 
An  impervious  stratum  within  reach  of  the  taproot  is  fatal,  as  no  sooner  does 
the  taproot  reach  it  than  the  tree  falls  off  and  dies. 

In  establishing  a  coffee  plantation  it  is  advantageous  to  select  a  tract  covo^ 
with  forest  or  brush  which  may  be  burned,  contributing  to  the  fertility  by  its 
ashes.    In  default  of  brush  the  ordinary  weeds  may  be  burned. 

The  young  plants  are  obtained  in  three  ways :  (1)  By  using  the  seedlings  that 
grow  up  spontaneously;  (2)  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  nurseries  and  afterwards 
transplanting;  (3)  by  sowing  them  In  the  places  they  are  to  occupy  finally. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  three  methods  is  largely  followed  in  Porto  Rico,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  industry,  as  it  precludes  anything  like  a  selection  of  good 
seed,  and  often  tends  in  the  contrary  direction,  since  the  l>erries  which  are 
unripe  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  or  those  sparingly  produced  by  unhealthy  or 
unfruitful  trees  are  much  mor^  likely  to  have  the  opportunity  of  germinating 
than  good  and  seasonably  rii>ened  seeds.  The  indefinite  repetition  of  this  process 
of  reversed  selection  can  bring  about  only  a  deterioration  in  vigor,  fniitfulness, 
and  uniformity  of  ripening,  a  fact  which  makes  plain  the  necessity  of  the  intro- 
duction of  new  stock  in  all  countries  where,  as  in  Porto  Rico,  this  oDJectionable 
method  of  propagation  has  been  followed. 

(2)  Nurseries  are  in  use  in  regions  where  there  Is  not  sufllclent  rain  througii- 
out  the  year  to  keep  the  young  plants  alive.  Irrigation,  therefore,  has  to  be 
employed,  and  this  Is  of  course  easier  on  the  limited  area  of  a  nursery.  Thor- 
oughly ripe  seeds  are  selected,  deprived  of  pulp,  but  retaining  their  parcliment. 
It  is  the  practice  to  cover  them  with  ashes,  to  make  them  easier  to  handle.  In 
this  state  they  are  kept  spread  out  In  a  covered  and  well-aired  place.  From 
the  moment  of  picking  to  the  time  of  planting  not  more  than  two  weeks  ought 
to  elapse. 

Too  great  care  can  not  be  exercised  In  the  selection  of  seed.  By  extra  efforts, 
no  doubt,  fine  trees  may  be  developed  from  poor  seed,  but  It  would  certainly  be 
more  profitable  to  spend  the  same  care  on  the  best  seeds  in  order  to  develop 
still  finer  plants.  This  is  a  maxim  with  which  the  farmers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  have  long  been  familiar  as  regards  wheat  and  com;  it  has  also  been 
followed  with  the  most  gratifying  results  by  the  German  coffee  planters  In 
Guatemala. 

Nature's  method  of  distributing  the  seed — ^through  the  droppings  of  animals 
that  have  eaten  the  berry  and  digested  the  pulp — ^may  perhaps  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  planting.  It  has  been  proved  conclusively,  in  at  least  one  case — 
that  of  the  poison  ivy — ^that  the  seed  is  distinctly  b«iefited,  as  regards  Its  g«*ml- 
nating  power  and  vitality,  by  passing  through  the  Intestines  of  its  distribute^ 
the  crow.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  all  plants  that  depend  for  their 
distribution  on  the  same  agency  are  similarly  benefited  thereby.  It  would  cw- 
talnly  seem  worth  while  to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  by  feeding  the 
coffee  berries  to  animals  and  planting  the  beans  thus  Intestlnally  pulped,  the 
germination  of  the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  might  not  be  hastoied  and 
their  vigor  increased. 

For  the  seed  bed  a  patch  of  gently  sloping  virgin  soil  should  be  selected,  warm 
and  dry,  soft  in  texture,  and  not  richer  than  that  to  which  the  plants  are  to  be 
subsequently  transferred,  but  close  to  water — running  water  If  possible.  The 
seed  beds  must  be  somewhat  shaded,  but  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  sun  «itlrely 
nor  so  that  the  shading  plant  may  gather  rain  and  send  It  in  streams  upon  the 
seed  bed.  The  soil  must  be  dug  up  to  a  depth  of  from  9  to  12  inches  and  made 
very  friable,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  raised  to  promote  drainage.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  the  autumnal  equinox,  which  in  the  Northern  Hemis- 
phere Is  in  September,  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  in  Marcli.  The  cooler  season 
then  approaching  prevents  the  young  plants  from  l>eing  scorched  by  the  sun. 
The  seeds  are  planted  at  Intervals  of  an  Inch,  In  rows  6  to  9  inches  apart,  and 
lightly  covered  with  mold.  A  cheap  and  effective  shading  may  be  secured  by 
laying  branches  across  a  light  framework  of  poles.  All  watering  by  sprinkling 
must  be  done  in  the  morning  or  toward  sunset.  The  young  plants  come  up  in 
about  a  month.  When  they  produce  from  two  to  four  leaves,  exclusive  of  the 
seed  leaves,  they  are  carefully  loosened  and  transferred,  in  damp,  cloudy 
weather,  to  the  nurseries  and  planted  there  from  9  to  12  inches  apart 

In  selecting  a  plat  for  a  nursery  care  should  be  taken  to  have  such  command 
of  water  as  to  enable  the  soil  to  be  thoroughly  saturated.    If  this  object  can  not 
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be  attained  by  erecting  a  tank  or  diverting  a  stream,  the  cheapest  plan  will  be 
to  transport  the  soil  already  prepared  and  lay  it  down  to  a  depth  of  1  foot  to 
18  Inches  on  any  land  that  has  a  good  command  of  water.  A  couple  of  boys  can 
effectually  irrigate  a  large  nursery  If  the  water  can  be  made  to  flow  to  each  bed, 
while  20  men  will  be  required  to  carry  water  where  no  such  provision  has  been 
made.  Moreover,  the  beds  may  be  flooded  at  any  time  of  the  day,  while  water- 
ing pots  can  not  be  used  except  early  in  the  morning  or  late  In  the  afternoon. 
However,  in  flooding  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  water  to  remain  stand- 
ing too  long.  During  the  hot  weather  the  young  plants  should  be  shaded,  which 
may  be  done  by  placing  posts  4  feet  high,  with  forked  heads,  at  the  comer  of 
each  bed,  long  sticks  being  laid  across  them  from  post  to  post,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  grass  or  other  material.  Some  months  before  the  r^nts  are  finally 
set  out  this  shade  should  be  gradually  thinned  and  finally  removed,  in  order  to 
harden  the  plants  by  gradual  exposure  to  sun  and  air.  Shortly  before  removal 
the  plants  Should  be  stinted  of  water  and  brought  to  a  standstill,  for  if  they  be 
transplanted  with  new  and  tender  shoots  they  run  great  risk  of  being  nipped  ofl' 
by  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  about  a  year,*  or  when  the  plants  have  attained  the  height  of  about  18 
inches,  they  are  ready  for  transfer  to  their  permanent  positions  on  the  planta- 
tion, which  has  been  meantime  prepared  for  their  reception.  Here  again 
rigorous  selection  of  none  but  the  best  specimens  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
profitable  in  the  long  run.  The  German  planters  of  Guatemala  make  it  a  rule 
to  reject  all  plants  that  have  not  ten  branches  (cruces),  no  matter  how  promis- 
ing they  may  otherwise  appear.  So  far  as  possible  the  block  of  soil  which  con- 
tains the  roots  of  the  plant  should  be  transferred  with  It  without  disturbing  the 
roots.  In  certain  model  plantations  in  Brazil,  as  stated  by  Dafert,  this  object  is 
attained  by  planting  the  seedlings  taken  out  of  the  seed  beds  not  in  the  bare 
ground,  but  in  bamboo  baskets  filled  with  soil  and  set  in  trenches.  These  bas- 
kets can  afterwards  be  readily  lifted  out  of  the  ground  and  transferred  to  the 
holes  prepared  in  the  plantation.  This  method,  though  expensive  at  first,  is 
stated  by  him  to  be  the  most  economical  in  the  end,  as  the  loss  in  plants  is 
thereby  reduced  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  Where  this  is  not  possible,  the  block 
containing  the  plant  (en  pilon  in  Spanish)  is  loosened  by  four  cuts  of  the  spade, 
lifted  out,  and  transferred  with  as  little  shock  as  possible.  Great  care  must  l>e 
taken  not  to  double  up  the  roots,  and  if  this  is  difficult  In  the  case  of  the  tap- 
root, it  is  better  to  cut  it  short.  The  holes  that  are  to  receive  the  young  trees 
ought  to  be  prepared  before  the  latter  are  lifted  out  of  the  nursery,  so  that  they 
may  not  remain  out  of  the  ground  longer  than  necessary.  For  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  the  transplanted  trees  are  kept  covered  with  brush  to  protect  them  against 
the  sun,  and  the  ground  Is  kept  covered  with  leaves  to  prevent  too  rapid  evapo- 
ration. This,  in  fact,  Is  a  requirement  to  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  the  life  of 
the  tree,  as  the  superficial  character  of  the  roots  renders  it  very  sensitive  to 
drought.  Those  plants  that  do  not  survive  the  ordeal  of  transplanting  must  of 
course  be  replaced. 

(3)  When  the  seeds  are  planted  in  the  open  field  at  once,  without  the  Inter- 
vention of  a  nursery,  it  is  customary  to  drive  stakes  Into  the  ground  at  regular 
intervals  and  to  plant  several  seeds  in  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  each  stake.  When 
the  young  trees  are  12  to  15  inches  high,  the  weaker  ones  are  pulled  up  and  only 
the  strongest  one  is  left  standing.  It  is  advisable  to  perform  this  operation 
gradually,  pulling  up  the  weakest  first  and  allowing  the  others  to  take  firm  root 
again  before  pulling  up  the  next.  This  method  avoids  the  labor  of  transplant- 
ing, the  risk  of  Injury  to  the  roots,  and  the  setback  which  every  plant  experi- 
ences in  being  transferred  to  a  new  site;  but  of  course  It  Is  practicable  only 
where  the  humidity  Is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  life  of  the  young  plants  without 
Irrigation,  even  during  their  tenderest  stage. 

The  distance  between  the  trees  varies  with  the  locality.  On  slopes  they  are 
planted  closer  together  than  on  level  ground.  Some  planters  allow  10  feet  be- 
tween the  trees,  and  others  still  less;  others  again  contend  that  the  Interval 
should  be  10  or  12  feet  and  that  they  ought  to  be  carefully  pruned  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  vigor  of  the  remaining  branches  and  to  afford  free  circulation  of  air 
and  exposure  of  leaves  and  fruit  to  the  sunlight.  Where  shade  trees  are  not 
used,  the  tendency  Is  In  the  direction  of  wider  planting,  12  to  18  feet  being  the 
prevailing  distance  In  Brazil.    The  quincunx  arrangement,  by  which  any  three 


o  Mr.  T.  P.  Welsh  states  that  the  coffee  trees  ought  to  remain  In  the  nurseries 
for  three  years.  Doctor  Dafert  says  that  In  Brazil  the  unproductive  period, 
which  used  to  be  three  and  a  half  to  four  years,  has  been  reduced  to  one-half. 
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neighboring  trees  form  an  equilateral  triangle,  is  advantageous,  in  that  it  per- 
mits cultivation  in  tbree  directions. 

In  deciding  upon  the  relative  desirability  of  differeit  conditions  and  methods 
of  culture,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  distinguish  carefully  between  the  yield 
by  areas  and  the  yield  by  individual  trees.  Hius  in  some  localities  thick  plant- 
ing and  small  returns  per  tree  may  bring  earlier  and  larger  profits  than  could  be 
secured  by  wide  planting  with  the  necessary  postponement  of  the  maxlmmD 
yield.  If  the  matter  were  to  be  decided  witirely  on  the  basis  of  the  yield  of 
individual  trees,  testimony  is  well  agreed  that  the  most  favorable  conditioiis 
exist  at  elevations  where  a  mild  and  equable  climate  renders  shade  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  a  fertile  soil  sets  no  limits  to  growth.  Thus  in  Java  thte  largest 
trees  are  described  as  growing  on  terraced,  car^uUy  cultivated  mountain  sldee 
with  the  slopes  grassed  over  to  prevent  washing.  The  coffee  is  here  planted  25 
feet  apart  and  permitted  to  grow  to  its  full  height,  sometimes  reaching  30  or  40 
feet.  These  giant  trees  bore  a  crop  which  yielded  6  or  7  pounds  of  prepared 
coffee  at  a  time  when  the  general  average  for  the  Govemmait  plantations  of 
Java  was  only  half  a  pound  per  tree.  On  the  rich  volcanic  soils  of  Central 
America  similarly  favorable  conditions  permit  unusual  size  and  yield  to  be 
attained  without  shade.  Averages  of  3  pounds  per  tree  and  upward  have  beeo 
recorded  for  unshaded  plantations,  while  individual  trees  have  been  reported  as 
yielding  12,  20,  and  even  40*  pounds  of  coffee.  One  writer,  who  gave  special 
attention  to  such  exceptional  cases  in  Mexico,  reports  as  follows : 

"  Coffee  trees  will  grow  and  produce  more  or  less  fruit  in  almost  any  soil 
where  the  temperature  is  not  too  low,  but  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results  it  i? 
necessary  to  select  a  rich,  light,  and  deep  soil  in  a  locality  where  it  rains  at 
brief  intervals  during  the  entire  year;  and  yet  too  much  moisture  is  not  good  for 
coffee.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  altitude  above  the  sea  level 
My  own  observation  has  convinced  me  that  the  importance  of  this  point  has  been 
greatly  overestimated,  because  I  have  seen  abundant  crops  of  excellent  quality 
produced  at  a  very  insignificant  elevation,  and  I  have  seen  the  same  results  ob- 
tained at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  sea  level.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  note  that  all  the  coffee  trees  which  I  have  known  to  produce  very 
large  crops  have  been  permitted, to  grow  freely  without  pruning  the  roots  or  the 
tree  beyond  taking  off  the  suckers  or  sprouts,  and  they  have  been  so  far  from 
any  other  trees  that  their  branches  did  not  come  in  contact  with  them.  Some  of 
these  very  productive  trees  have  received  no  attention  whatever  except  tl» 
gathering  of  the  fruit,  but  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  observe  they  liave  been  entirely 
free  from  contact  with  other  trees.  Some  of  them  have  grown  always  in  thi 
shade  of  other  trees,  others  without  any  shade  whatever  from  other  trees.  It  is 
very  important  in  planting  coffee  trees  that  the  roots  should  not  be  injured. 
although  in  many  places  it  is  customary  to  cut  off  the  taproot  at  the  length  of 
9  inches,  and  to  cut  off  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  such  treatment  is  sure  to  shorten 
the  life  of  the  tree,  and  hence  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  the  profitable 
life  of  a  coffee  tree  does  not  exceed  fifteen  to  twenty  years.  Yet  I  have  seeu 
trees  heavily  laden  with  fruit  which  were  so  old  that  no  one  in  the  vicinity 
knew  when  they  had  begun  to  bear  fruit;  but  these  trees  had  evidoitly  been 
neglected." 

The  question  of  topping  and  pruning  involves,  of  course,  the  same  argnments 
in  coffee  culture  that  it  does  In  grapevine  culture  and  In  other  lines  of  fruit  grow- 
ing. Uncropped  vines  may  doubtless  be  seen  spread  out  over  a  great  expanse 
and  laden  with  grapes,  yet  no  experienced  vine  grower  will  attempt  to  allow  liis 
vineyard  to  grow  after  that  fashion.  By  experience  it  has  been  found  tliat  on 
the  space  covered  by  one  vine  growing  without  restraint  many  carefully  pruned 
vines  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  that  the  yield  from  these  Is  larger  and  better. 
Modern  coffee  growers  act  on  the  same  principle.  Their  aim  is  to  direct  the 
entire  productive  force  of  the  tree,  so  far  as  possible,  to  the  growing  of  fruit 
and  hence  to  restrict  the  formation  of  mere  wood  to  the  bare  necessity  of  sup- 
port for  the  fruit.  All  branches  that  show  no  promise  of  fruit  are  carefully 
removed. 

**  The  first  result  of  *  topping '  (says  Joseph  M.  Walsh)  Is  to  induce  the  growth 
of  a  number  of  shoots,  the  removal  of  which  is  termed  *  handling '  or  *  seardi- 
ing.'  The  first  to  appear  are  vertical  *  suckers '  or  *  gormandizers '  from  undpr 
the  primary  boughs ;  these  are  Immediately  rubbed  off  without  injuring  the  bark. 
From  the  primaries  spring  secondary  branches.  In  pairs,  and  at  very  short 
intervals.  •  All  such  appearing  within  C  inches  of  the  stem  are  removed  at  once. 


«  Modem  Mexico,  Marcli,  1899. 
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80  that  a  passage  of  at  least  a  foot  high  is  left  in  the  center  of  the  tree  for  the 
admission  of  air  and  sun.  The  ftuit  of  the  coffee  tree  is  borne  by  young  wood, 
and  as  the  secondaries  are  reproduced  when  they  are  removed  they  are  cut  off 
as  soon  as  they  have  l>ome;  a  ccmstant  succession  of  young  wood  is  thus  se- 
cured. In  order  that  this  may  l^  regular,  and  to  avoid  weakening  the  shrub, 
the  secondaries  that  grow  outside  of  the  central  free  space  are  left  on  alternate 
sides  of  the  primary,  their  opposites  being  removed  each  year  in  turn ;  thus  one 
is  growing  while  the  other  is  l>earing.  The  one  point  in  view  must  be  the  equal 
development  of  the  tree  and  the  yearly  growth  of  as  much  wood  as  will  bear 
fruit,  but  no  more.  Branches  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  into  or  cross  each 
other,  and  if  two  or  more  secondaries  spring  from  one  spot  the  strongest  only 
must  l>e  retained.  Where  a  gap  occurs  tertiaries  may  be  trained  to  fill  it  in  the 
same  way.  When  practicable  the  trees  should  l>e  *  handled*  twice  before  the 
crop,  and  the  pruning  should  be  commenced  immediately  after  the  crop  and 
finished  before  the  blossom  comes  out.  When  it  is  evident  that  a  crop  on  a  tree 
will  exhaust  it  if  allowed  to  mature,  a  portion  of  it  must  be  sacrificed  by  prun- 
ing. The  loss  thus  occasioned  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  in  every  prolific 
season  much  fruit  is  wasted  for  lack  of  lal>or  and  the  trees  are  unreasonably 
overtaxed  and  bear  poorly  for  some  time  after.  Everything  should  be  done  to 
insure  regular  and  even  crops;  the  cuttings  should  be  trenched  in  among  the 
trees  with  manure,  and  no  branch  should  be  allowed  to  bear  more  than  two  or 
three  crops  before  removal.  Wh^e  coffee  plantations  have  been  neglected  on 
this  score,  they  must  be  very  gradually  reduced  to  proper  condition  by  sawing 
out  the  branches  and  opening  up  the  center  of  the  trees  in  the  first  year  and 
trimming  out  al)out  half  the  remaining  wood  in  the  second  year.'* 

When  a  plantation  is  established  on  recently  cleared  land,  it  is  important 
that  all  roots  be  removed  and  that  the  soil  be  frequently  stirred,  so  as  to  ex- 
terminate certain  grubs,  very  injurious  to  the  roots  of  the  coffee  trees.  It  is 
advisable,  for  this  purpose,  in  cultivating,  to  sprinkle  the  earth  with  naphtha- 
line or  carbon  disulphide. 

For  some  time  other  crops,  such  as  com  and  beans,  may  be  raised  between 
the  coffee  trees.  When  this  is  not  done  the  orchard  must  be  weeded  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  either  by  tearing  up  the  weeds  or  cutting  them  off  with  a 
knife.  They  should  not  be  burned  or  removed,  but  spread  about  the  trees,  so  as 
to  serve  as  a  mulch  to  keep  the  ground  moist  and  also  eventually  to  fertilize  it 
by  their  decay. 

After  three  years  a  small  crop  may  be  gathered,  but  a  full  crop  can  not  be 
expected  l>efore  the  fifth  year.  Some  trees  produce  less  than  a  pound  a  year, 
others  6  to  8  pounds.  Though  old  trees  produce  less  fruit,  it  is  said  to  be  of 
better  quality.  When  an  orchard  grows  too  old  it  may  be  renewed  by  sim- 
ply cutting  down  all  the  old  trees  and  allowing  the  young  shoots  from  the 
roots  to  grow  again. 

In  many  countries  it  is  customary  to  plant  in  coffee  orchards  larger  trees  in- 
tended to  shade  the  coffee  trees.  Whether  such  shade  is  beneficial  or  harm- 
ful to  the  coffee  tree  is  a  question  still  under  debate.  Nearly  all  the  reports 
from  Porto  Rico  state  that  shade  is  there  indispensable.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Brazil,  which  produces  two-tliirds  of  the  world's  coffee,  no  shade  is  used. 
The  question  has  been  well  treated  by  Mr.  O.  F.  Ck)ok,  special  agent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ("  Shade  in  Coffee  Culture,**  Bulletin  No.  25,  Di- 
vision of  Botany).  As  regards  quantity  of  yield,  he  finds  that  individual 
trees  produce  most  abundantly  without  shade.  As  to  quality,  the  production 
without  shade  of  Mocha  coffee  and  the  now  equally  prized  Blue  Mountain 
coffee  of  Jamaica,  to  say  nothing  of  other  high  grades  of  East  Indian  and  Bra- 
zilian coffees,  shows  tliat  the  claim  that  shade  is  a  necessity  to  the  production  of 
coffee  of  good  quality  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously.  He  thus  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  any  l>enefit8  which  the  so-called  shade  trees  may  confer  are  prob- 
ably indirect,  namely:  (1)  Protection  against  drought;'  (2)  protection  against 
erosion;  (3)  shelter  from  wind;  (4)  fertilization  of  soil  by  fallen  leaves; 
(5)  nitrification  of  soil  by  root  tubercles  of  leguminous  trees.  He  suggests 
that  all  these  effects  (except  protection  from  wind)  might  perhaps  be  at- 
tained without  the  injurious  effect  of  shade  by  the  use  of  some  leguminous  plant 
which,  like  the  Florida  l)eggar  weed  in  the  orange  groves,  will  keep  down  the 
grass  and  add  fertility  to  the  soiL 

The  German  planters  in  Guatemala,  whose  plantations  are  regarded  as  models 
of  scientific  management,  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  above  3,500  or 
4,000  feet  (depending  on  local  conditions)  shade  is  not  beneficial,  but  that  below 
that  altitude  it  is  indispensable. 
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The  trees  most  commonly  used  for  shade  are  the  bucare  (Erythrina)  and 
the  guamo  (Inga).  The  former  is  chosen  for  Its  rapid  growth,  and  becanse 
it  sheds  its  leaves  about  the  time  for  gathering  the  crop;  but  its  shade  is 
rather  too  dense  and  the  brittleness  of  its  wood  causes  it  to  offer  little  resist- 
ance to  the  wind.  The  guamo  is  of  slower  growth,  but  Is  less  liable  to  injury 
by  hurricanes. 

F.  J.  Madriz,  writing  of  Venezuela,  says  that  sliade  Is  necessary  in  hot  land 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  tree  and  to  sustain  it  during  the  long  drought  from 
October  to  April  or  May,  five  or  seven  months,  when  plants  with  superficial 
roots  suffer  severely.  He  recommends  the  bucare,  or  fire  tree  (so  called  from 
its  abundant  red  flowers),  esj^ecially  because  it  sheds  its  leaves  Just  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  in  March,  so  that  the  flowers  have  the  benefit  of  sunlight. 
Its  leaves  are  also  good  fertilizers,  beginning  to  decay  as  soon  as  they  reach 
the  ground.  By  covering  the  ground  they  prevent  evaporation  during  the 
time  from  flower  to  fruit. 

Bananas  and  plantains  are.  planted  very  generally  with  coffee.  In  some  re- 
gions they  are  employed  for  the  temporary  protection  of  the  young  plants  while 
the  permanent  shade  trees  are  still  small,  but  it  is  also  customary  in  parts  of 
Mexico  and  Central  America  to  maintain  bananas  throughout  the  life  of  the 
coffee,  with  or  without  other  shade.  In  the  extremely  rich  and  deep  volcanic 
soils  of  Central  America  this  system  may  be  permissible,  but  under  ordinary 
conditions  it  is  probable  that  the  banana  is  not  a  desirable  shade  plant,  and 
many  intelligent  writers  emphatically  condemn  it  as  exerting  a  distinctly 
harmful  competition  with  the  coffee.  Mr.  T.  P.  Welsh,  who  spent  considerable 
time  in  Mexico,  states  that  no  first-class  planter  in  that  country  would  think 
of  planting  bananas  among  his  coffee  trees.  Analyses  in  Venezuela,  reported  by 
Doctor  Delgado,  indicate  that  from  a  given  area  planted  to  bananas  or  plan- 
tains the  fertilizing  materials  annually  drawn  from  the  soil  are  nearly  tweity 
times  those  required  for  coffee  in  full  bearing,  and  It  is  accordingly  claimed 
tliat  secondary  shade  by  means  of  bananas  should  not  be  employed,  even  for 
a  few  years,  since  It  hinders  the  growth  of  the  young  trees  and  induces  a  de- 
bility from  which  they  never  fully  recover.  In  Porto  Rico  many  plantations 
are  smothered  with  bananas  to  an  extent  obviously  harmful,  the  young  seed- 
lings having  opportunities  for  only  the  most  spindling  and  weakly  existence 
and  requiring  many  years  to  attain  even  to  the  meager  fertility  with  which 
their  owners  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

The  popularity  of  bananas  as  shade  for  coffee  Is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  value  of  the  fruit,  which,  even  though  produced  incidentally  and  not  ex- 
ported, furnish  an  Imiwrtant  part  of  the  food  of  the  laboring  population  in 
Porto  Rico  and  other  coffee-producing  regions. 

In  such  regions  many  peasants  and  small  farmers  derive  a  large  part  of 
their  subsistence  from  the  bananas,  while  the  small  amount  of  coffee  obtain- 
able is  still  sufllclent  to  supply  their  slender  needs  in  the  way  of  imported 
articles.  The  culture  may  be  a  success  from  their  standpoint,  but  this  is  no 
indication  that  the  method  is  adapted  to  commercial  production  which  will 
yield  a  profit  after  the  expenses  of  hired  labor  and  management  have  been 
covered. 

It  may  be  added  that  as  a  shade  tree  the  banana  is  also  objectionable  because, 
unless  planted  so  thickly  as  to  smother  the  coffee,  a  part  of  the  latter  is  ex- 
posed while  the  remainder  is  too  densely  shaded.  The  tall  varieties  are  also 
liable  to  be  blown  down  In  heavy  winds  and  often  fall  upon  and  injure  the 
coffee  trees.  The  large  leaves  may  also  keep  the  rain  off  some  trees  while  pour- 
ing torrents  upon  others. 

In  Porto  Rico  bananas  are  often  planted  indiscriminately  among  the  coffee^ 
though  some  planters  arrange  them  in  alternate  rows.  Thia  is  altogether  too 
close  to  permit  a  normal  growth  of  the  coffee,  which  never  attains  proper  stature 
or  productiveness.  In  Mexico  and  Central  America  it  is  customary  to  run  from 
two  to  six  rows  of  coffee  between  the  rows  of  bananas.  The  middle  rows  of 
coffee  under  this  arrangement  are  but  little  shaded,  and  the  trees  are  larger 
and  more  fertile  than  those  which  stand  nearer  to  the  bananas,  showing  that 
the  effects  of  the  latter,  if  not  negative  entirely,  are  confined  to  the  general 
protection  against  wind  and  drought. 

If  for  any  reason  the  planting  of  bananas  with  or  near  coffee  is  found  to 
be  desirable,  the  utility  of  the  dead  stems  and  leaves  as  manure  should  not  be 
overlooked.  These  may  be  used  as  a  mulch.  The  so-called  "  trunk "  is  in 
reality  a  bundle  of  the  sheathing  bases  of  the  succulent,  herbaceous  leaves,  and 
retains  Its  moisture  for  a  long  time,  usually  until  thoroufi^ily  decomposed. 
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According  to  Gomez,  It  is  customary  to  bury  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  banana 
about  coffee  trees  In  the  vicinity  of  Uruapan,  in  the  State  of  Michoacan,  Mex- 
ico. These  may  also  be  collected  and  allowed  to  decompose  in  trenches  or  piles, 
and  with  proper  handling  are  said  to  yield  a  manure  rich  in  nitrogen,  potash, 
lime,  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  thus  particularly  valuable  for  coffee. 

A  Queensland  experimenter  claims  good  results  from  the  planting  of  rice 
for  shading  the  young  coffee  and  protecting  it  from  the  wind.  The  rice  paid 
nearly  ajl  the  expenses  of  preparing  the  land  and  planting  the  coffee.  After  re- 
moving the  grain  the  straw  was  used  as  a  mulch  and  the  coffee  is  said  not  to 
have  suffered  but  to  have  been  advantaged  by  the  rice,  the  growing  of  which 
also  helps  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 

The  coffee  plant  is  subject  to  various  diseases.  The  most  destructive  is 
that  caused  by  Hemileia  vastatrix,  a  microscopic  fungus  which  at  one  time 
nearly  ruined  the  coffee  plantations  of  Ceylon,  where  it  first  became  notice- 
able in  1870.  It  has  also  made  its  appearance  in  Java  and  elsewhere.  It 
attacks  the  leaves,  producing  yellow  stains,  soon  turning  black.  Under  the 
microscope  these  stains  are  seen  to  be  covered  with  an  orange-colored  powder, 
which  readily  drops  off.  The  stains  gradually  enlarge  until  they  occupy  the 
entire  leaf,  which  then  shrinks  and  falls  off.  The  extremities  of  the  stems  then 
die  and  the  berries  fall  off.  Generally  the  plant  puts  forth  a  new  set  of 
leaves,  but  if  these  are  again  attacked  and  destroyed,  the  plant  rarely  survives. 
It  appears  that  the  fungus  had  long  ago  been  observed  in  Ceylon  and  Sumatra, 
but  without  doing  much  harm.  Some  unusual  combination  of  circumstances 
seems  from  time  to  time  to  lend  it  special  virulence,  when  it  nearly  ruins  the 
plantations.  Sulphur  fumigation  and  acids  have  been  tried  without  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  fact  that  it  attacks  plants  in  exposed  situations  and  on  dry 
soil,  while  it  spares  those  in  sheltered  places  and  moist  soil  gives  color  to  the 
theory  that  the  best  preventive  Is  to  keep  the  plant  in  prime  state  of  growth 
by  abundant  irrigation  and  manure. 

Another  enemy  of  the  coffee  plant  is  the  leaf-miner  {Cemiostoma  cojfeellum) 
of  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  and  elsewhere  in  America.  In  Brazil  the  injury  done  by 
this  pest  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one-fifth  of  the  coffee  crop.  The  unwel- 
come creature  is  a  small  moth,  whose  minute,  almost  microscopic  larva  burrows 
in  the  middle  layer  or  soft  tissue  of  the  lea^  leaving  the  upper  and  lower  sur- 
faces uninjured,  except  that  the  cells  die  and  form  large,  irregular  brown  spots, 
having  exactly  the  appearance  of  vegetation  scorched  and  shriveled  by  heat. 
The  insect  appears  not  to  attack  the  Liberian  coffee.  One  way  to  exterminate  it 
is  to  pick  off  and  bum  all  the  diseased  leaves  before  the  escape  of  the  lari-je, 
but  this  of  course  is  very  tedious.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  pest 
to  1x5  introduced.      ^  • 

Dressing  for  market. 

The  coffee  berries  ought  not  to  be  gathered  until  they  have  assumed  a  dark- 
red  color,  verging  on  brown.  If  gathered  at  an  earlier  stage,  when  they  are 
bright  red,  the  aroma  is  less  rich.  This  is  apt  to  be  the  result  when  the  pick- 
ing is  done  by  the  job,  as  the  pickers  are  then  anxious  to  fill  their  baskets  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  take  ripe  and  unripe  berries  indiscriminately.  In  up-to- 
date  plantations  the  berries  are  conveyed  to  the  curing  house  by  running  water 
in  galvanized-iron  spouting. 

In  Arabia  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom  to  shake  the  trees  so  as  to  cause  the 
fruit  to  fall  on  cotton  sheets  spread  beneath.  In  this  way  only  mature  fruit 
is  harvested. 

Before  it  can  be  sold  the  coffee  has  to  be  freed  from  the  various  envelopes 
that  surround  the  two  beans.    This  is  done  in  two  ways,  the  dry  and  the  wet. 

(1)  The  dry  way  is  the  old  way,  in  use  in  Arabia  and  in  some  parts  of 
America,  where  the  planters  are  too  poor  to  use  improved  machinery.  The  ber- 
ries are  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  in  layers  5  or  6  inches  deep  on  platforms  or 
terraced  floors,  called  "  barbecues."  These  paved  barbecues  are  raised  a  little 
above  the  ground  and  inclosed  with  an  upright  stone  ledge  8  or  10  inches  in 
height,  and  divided  by  transverse  partitions,  with  four  or  more  square  com- 
partments, that  each  may  contain  a  day's  gathering.  During  the  first  and  sec- 
ond days  the  berries  are  turned  often  that  the  whole  may  be  more  exposed  to 
the  sun,  but  when  they  begin  to  dry  they  are  frequently  winnowed  and  laid  on 
cloths  to  preserve  them  better  from  rains  and  dews,  still  exposing  them  to 
the  sun  dally  and  removing  them  under  cover  every  evening  until  they  are 
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sufficiently  dried.  By  this  means  the  pulp  fermentB  in  a  few  days,  and  having 
thus  thrown  off  a  strong  acldoJous  moisture,  dries  gradually  in  ahout  three 
weeks;  the  husks  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  seeds  in  a  milL  The 
Arabs  do  not  remove  the  dried  pulp  before  eighteen  months,  and,  as  previonsly 
noted,  use  it  to  make  a  beverage. 

Although  sun-dried  coffee  is  really  the  best,  the  conditions  in  tropical  coun- 
tries are  such  that  sun  drying  is  inapplicable  to  large  quantities.  The  progress 
of  the  industry  is  inevitably  in  the  direction  of  machine-dried  coffee. 

The  natives  of  Ceylon  pound  the  dried  berries  in  a  mortar  to  free  them  from 
their  coverings.  This  primitive  method,  by  which  many  beans  are  broken, 
has  almost  everywhere  else  been  replaced  by  machines  called  hullers,  in  which 
the  dried  berry  is  "  threshed."     . 

(2)  The  wet  way,  or  "  West  India  preparation,"  is  the  modem  method  in 
use  on  all  the  improved  plantations.  It  effects  the  removal  of  the  pulp  by 
washing  and  maceration.  The  berries  are  first  thrown  Into  a  vat  filled  with 
water,  the  lighter  and  worthless  berries  floating  on  the  water  and  being  con- 
stantly removed,  while  the  heavier  berries  at  the  bottom  are  drawn  off  through 
a  pipe  and  carried  to  the  pulper  (despolpador).  In  this  machine  an  iron  cyl- 
inder set  with  teeth  faces  a  curved  sheet  of  metal,  which  the  teeth  strike  as 
the  cylinder  revolves.  A  stream  of  water  carries  the  berries  t)etween  the  cylin- 
der and  this  sheet,  where  they  are  crushed  and  the  pulp  loosened  and  the  two 
beans  of  each  berry  are  separated.  They  are  then  conveyed  to  a  vat  some  dis- 
tance off,  the  water  being  kept  agitated  by  a  revolving  wheel  and  serving  to 
remove  the  loosened  pulp,  which  is  carried  away  by  the  waste  water,  the  beans 
sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  from  which  they  are  taken  to  a  strainer,  which 
drains  off  the  water. 

The  berries  are  now  free  from  pulp,  but  still  covered  with  the  glutinous 
substance  adherent  to  the  parchment.  To  remove  this  they  are  placed  in  a 
cistern  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  forty-eight  hours.  This  soft^is  the  gluti- 
nous substance,  which  Is  then  removed  by  washing,  leaving  the  "parchment'' 
exposed.  The  parchment,  as  may  be  remembered,  is  the  outer  afid  tougher  of 
the  two  pellicles  covering  each  bean.  In  this  condition  it  Is  next  dried,  either  in 
the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat,  on  large  sslnc-covered  tables  with  raised  edges, 
under  which  steam  pipes  are  run.  They  are  constantly  stirred  and  removed 
as  fast  as  dried.  In  this  state  they  are  sometimes  sold  In  the  market  under 
the  name  of  "parchment  coffee"  (caf^  en  pergamino).  They  are  often  left 
purposely  in  this  state  for  some  time,  as  their  quality  Is  thereby  improved; 
but  If  left  too  long  the  sliver  skin  becomes  difficult  to  remove. 

To  remove  the  parchment  various  machines  are  used,  but  the  principle  \s 
essentially  the  same,' consisting  of  five  operations:  (a)  The  beans  are  crushed 
In  such  way  as  to  break  the  dry  parchment,  but  leave  the  bean  uninjured;  (6) 
a  fan  biows  away  the  fragments  of  parchment,  leaving  the  beans;  (c)  the  beans 
are  assorted  by  sieves  and  hollow  cylinders  pierced  with  holes  of  different 
sizes,  this  operation  being  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  uniformity  in  roasting; 
(d)  they  are  freed  from  their  last  covering,  the  sliver  skin,  by  constant  shak- 
ing, trituration,  and  fanning;  (c)  lastly,  they  are  picked  over  by  hand  to  wake 
sure  that  no  Imperfect  sr)eclmen8  or  foreign  bodies  remain.  Afterwards  the 
beans  are  dried  again.  Some  planters  say  that  drying  must  be  continued  till 
the  bean  resists  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  nail.  Much  skill  is  needed  to  jm*- 
vent  loss  of  weight  from  overdrylng  or  loss  of  color  from  underdrying. 

When  freed  from  all  Its  coverings,  the  coffee  is  said  to  be  "  in  grain "  (eo 
grano  or  en  horro.  The  spelling  en  oro,  occasionally  found  in  reports  from 
Spanish  America  is  probably  an  orthographic  blunder,  Induced,  perhaps,  by  the 
yellowish  tinge  of  some  varieties  of  coffee).  It  Is  now  ready  to  be  put  In  sacks 
and  sent  to  the  market. 

Unroasted  coffee  Is  said  to  Improve  with  age,  so  much  so  that  the  term  "  Old 
Government  Java,"  meaning  the  coffee  which  the  Dutch  Government  retained 
for  a  long  time  before  selling,  came  to  designate  the  highest  quality.  The  re- 
verse Is  true  of  roasted  coffee,  which  quickly  loses  Its  aroma.  Hence  the 
roasting  Is  delayed,  so  far  as  possible,  till  the  last  moment  before  selling  to 
the  consumer.  The  best  results  are  obtained,  of  course,  when  coffee  can  be 
ground  as  soon  as  roasted,  and  consumed  as  soon  as  ground.  This,  however, 
would  necessitate  roasting  by  the  consumer  himself,  wlio  has  neither  the  skill 
nor  the  appliances  to  secure  the  best  results.  If  the  heat  be  too  great  or  too 
long  applied  the  product  is  burned,  losing  most  of  Its  aroma  and  acquiring 
a  bitter  taste;  If  the  heat  be  not  sufficient  or  continued  long  enough  the  aromA 
is  not  sufficiently  developed.    Thirty  seconds  too  much  or  too  little  may  mean 
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a  spoiled  roast  Owing  to  this  fact  the  roasting  business  has  been  gradually 
concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  few  firms  employing  experts,  who  by  long  prac- 
tice are  able  to  conduct  the  operation  so  as  to  develop  the  qualities  of  the  cof- 
fee to  the  best  advantage.  The  aim  Is,  of  course,  never  to  roast  more  than 
can  be  immediately  sold  and  consumed.  To  some  extent  the  loss  of  aroma  of 
roasted  coffee  can  be  avoided  by  glazing,  which  is  done  by  scattering  powdered 
sugar  over  the  hot  beans.  The  sugar  melts  immediately,  giving  to  each  bean 
a  fine  glaze,  impervious  to  the  atmosphere  so  long  as  it  is  protected  from 
moisture.    This  protection  is  secured  by  storing  in  tightly  closed  tins  or  jars. 

As  an  effect  of  roasting,  coffee  loses  12  to  16  per  cent  in  weight,  but  gains 
50  to  60  per  cent  In  bulk.  The  roasting  largely  destroys  the  characteristic 
outer  marks,  so  that  the  different  varieties  are  far  more  diflacult  to  distin- 
guish Jn  the  roasted  than  In  the  unroasted  condition.  The  main  object  of 
roasting  is  to  make  the  constituents  more  soluble  by  the  bursting  of  cells. 
While  raw  coffee  yields  25  per  cent  of  its  matter  to  solution,  roasted  coffee  yields 
39  per  cent.  By  the  process  of  roasting,  the  beans  acquire  a  remarkable 
power  of  absorption,  as  the  consumer  but  too  often  learns  to  his  sorrow  when 
he  finds  that  his  coffee  tastes  of  petroleum,  tar,  etc.,  having  absorbed  the  odors 
of  these  substances  in  the  grocery  store,  sometimes  over  a  considerable  dis- 
tance.   This  illustrates  the  need  of  careful  packing  of  the  roasted  l)eans. 

[From  The  Commercial  Philippines  In  1906,  page  17.] 

COFFEE. 

Coffee  Is  at  present  an  Inconsiderable  item  in  the  export  trade  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  or,  indeed,  of  their  production.  Prior  to  1890  it  was  an  important 
and  remunerative  product  of  certain  provinces  and  constituted  a  source  of  con- 
siderable wealth  In  the  sections  In  which  It  was  cultivated.  In  1890  coffee 
ranked  fourth  In  order  of  magnitude  in  the  export  trade  of  the  Islands,  and  did 
not  fall  below  tobacco  in  the  value  of  its  exports,  having  been  in  1890  7.4  per 
cent  and  in  1889  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  islands.  Subsequent  to 
1890,  however,  the  devastation  of  the  coffee  plantations  by  insects  and  disease 
caused  a  rapid  diminution  In  the  quantity  produced  and  exported,  but  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  same  energy  and  scientific  methods  applied  by  the 
Dutch  In  Java  to  the  protection  of  their  coffee  from  Insects  and  disease  and  a 
reestabllshment  of  their  coffee  area  might  bring  about  a  large  coffee  production 
In  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  quality  of  the  coffee  of  the  Philippines  Is  stated 
as  especially  fine,  comparing  favorably  with  that  of  the  comparatively  near-by 
island  of  Java.  Coffee  was  brought  to  the  islands  by  Spanish  missionaries 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Its  systematic  cultivation 
commenced  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  possibility  of  the  reestabllshment  of  this  Industry  In  the  Philippines  Is 
discussed  by  the  Manila  Dally  Bulletin  In  Its  special  annual  edition  of  August 
5,  1906,  In  which  It  says  that  natural  conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  for 
growing  coffee  are  perfect  and  uncxcelle<l  elsewhere  In  the  world,  and  notwith- 
standing the  collapse  of  the  Islands  as  coffee  producers,  the  fault  Is  not  that 
of  the  country  but  of  those  engaged  In  production.  Java  was,  until  1880.  It 
says,  the  second  largest  coffee-producing  region  of  the  world;  then  came  the 
same  disease  as  that  which  a  little  later  swept  the  coffee  plantations  of  the 
Philippines  as  If  by  fire,  and  at  a  single  blow  struck  the  production  of  Java 
coffee  from  a  surplus  of  165,000,000  pounds  to  barely  enough  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  Dutch  planters,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  their  plan- 
tations, brought  scientific  and  careful  treatment  to  bear  upon  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  blight  by  insects  and  disease,  and  have  so  far  reestablished  their 
coffee  Industry  that  It  now  reaches  an  annual  output  of  nearly  40,000,000  pounds 
and  commands  the  highest  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  Dutch  pro- 
ducers of  coffee  in  Java  solved  the  problem  by  planting  disease-resisting  varie- 
ties of  coffee,  and  have  largely  effected  the  restoration  of  their  Industry  without 
recourse  to  other  and  more  difficult  and  serious  attempts  to  hold  in  check  the 
disease  by  application  of  sprays  or  other  methods. of  this  character.  Similar 
methods  applied  in  the  Philippines  would,  it  is  believed,  result  in  the  reestab- 
llshment of  the  coffee  industry,  while  the  large  area  known  to  be  available  for 
successful  coffee  growing  suggests  that  the  Philippine  Islands  may,  with  proper 
attention,  be  able  to  produce  a  considerable  share  of  the  75  to  80  million  dollars' 
worth  of  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States  each  year. 
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[From  Census  of  Philippine  Islands,  1903,  yol.  4,  p.  86.] 

The  production  of  rice  of  many  varieties,  though  greatly  lessened  as  compared 
with  former  years,  is  an  Important  branch  of  Philippine  agriculture.  The 
grain  Is  the  principal  article  of  food  of  nearly  the  entire  native  population  and 
is  cultivated  more  or  less  extensively  in  all  provinces. 

In  former  years  its  cultivation  was  and  had  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
principal  industrial  occupation  of  the  people.  It  was  the  only  cultivated  croi), 
as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  produced  by  the  natives  when  the  islands  were 
first  discovered  by%e  Spanish  explorer,  Magellan,  in  1521,  and  for  upward  of 
three  centuries  subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  Spanish  sovereignty  it  was 
the  principal  product.  For  many  years  surplus  crops  were  produced  and  the 
grain  was  exported  in  large  quantities,  but  as  the  production  of  more  profitable 
crops,  such  as  hemp  and  sugar,  increased,  the  cultivation  of  rice  diminished,  and 
from  becoming  an  article  of  exi)ort  It  changed  to  one  of  importation,  as  the 
population  and  their  food  requirements  increased. 

In  1S57  import  duties  on  rice  were  abolished ;  since  then  and  for  some  years 
prior  thereto  the  deficiency  in  home  production  has  l>een  made  good  by  importa- 
tion, although  small  quantities  have  been  occasionally  exported. 

It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  falling  off  in  the  production  of  rice  has 
not  resulted  in  any  great  loss  to  the  population,  except  when  resulting  from 
drought  or  locusts,  as  that  portion  of  land  and  labor  formerly  devoted  to  its  cul- 
tivation was  subsequently  used  for  the  production  of  more  profitable  crops. 

A  clear  indication  is  gained  from  the  above  table  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
islands  are  dependent  ui)on  outside  sources  for  this  staple  food  of  the  people. 
In  1878  the  value  of  rice  imports  was  8.7  per  cent  of  that  of  all  imi)orts;  during 
1880,  1881,  and  1882  considerably  smaller  quantities  were  imported,  but  in  1883 
the  per  cent  was  7.7  and  in  1884,  15.3  of  the  total  value  of  imports.  In  1889 
the  percentage  had  risen  to  21.2,  after  which  there  was  a  heavy  diminution  in 
the  Imports,  until  in  1895  the  percentage  was  only  1.7  of  the  total.  Since  Amer- 
ican occupation  the  annual  imports  of  rice  have  far  exceeded  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding years,  and  in  1902  amounted  to  over  eight  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
dollars  and  were  26.4  per  cent  of  all  imports.  The  enormous  increase  since 
1898  is  largely  attributable  to  the  lack  of  carabao,  which  have  been  slain  by 
thousands  by  the  rinderpest,  without  which  the  natives  are  unable  to  prei}are 
the  ground  for  the  crop ;  to  devastation  of  the  growing  crops  by  locusts ;  to  re- 
curring outbreaks  of  ladronlsm,  and  visitations  of  cholera,  which  at  different 
times  since  1898  have  ragetl  with  very  fatal  results  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  archliielago. 

Cultivation  of  Rice.<> 

[By  Regino  Garcia,  Bureau  of  Agriculture.] 

Rice  is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  southern  Australia  and  in  India,  to  have  been 
under  cultivation  In  India  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
Into  China  nearly  3,000  years  B.  C.  Whether  it  was  brought  to  the  Philippines 
from  either  of  these  countries,  or  whether  it  is  an  indigenous  plant,  is  an  un- 
settled question.  But  whatever  its  origin,  the  Spaniards  on  their  arrival  found 
it  under  cultivation  generally,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  products  of 
the  islands. 

«This  paper  was  most  voluminous,  and  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  general 
character  of  the  census  report  it  was  necessary  to  condense  it. — Director. 
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Although  deficient  in  nourishing  qualities,  as  compared  with  some  other  arti- 
cles of  food,  its  great  digestibility  and  palatability  render  It  very  valuable,  espe- 
cially  in  the  Tropics,  where  it  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  food  of  millions 
of  people. 

There  are  many  species  of  rice,  which  are  commonly  divided  into  two  general 
groups  and  known  as  lowland,  or  irrigated-land  rice,  and  upland,  or  mountain 
rice.  The  scientific  division  made  by  botanists  includes  many  ^)ecie8,  varieties, 
and  subvarieties.  Repeated  experiments  made  between  1867  and  1873  in  the 
botanical  gardens,  Manila,  threw  much  light  on  the  various  species,  varieties, 
and  subvarieties  of  rice  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are 
known  in  the  difl'erent  provinces. 

Of  the  152  kinds  which  have  been  recognized,  the  following  are  the  more  im- 
portant: 

Irrigated,  or  lowland  rice, — Jfacan,  macan  sulucan,  macan  bunut,  macan 
sulung,  macan  munti,  macan  aonson,  macan  hocaue,  malagquit  puti,  malagquit 
pula,  mangaaa,  mangasalit,  pinorsigue,  binanbang,  pirurutor,  ganados,  bodli- 
Using,  binanquero,  binsolores,  dimulong,  ainanpablo,  etc, 

Unirrigatcd,  or  upland  rice, — Pinursigui,  guinarayon,  lactansangleg,  pinuru- 
tum  haba,  pinitod,  guinamalig,  binusisi,  mangasi  puti,  mangasa-pula,  pinagocpoc, 
guinanda  pula,  guinanda  puti,  boliboi,  dinumoro,  quiriquiri,  binoliti,  quinabibi, 
dinulong  puti,  buntodcabayo,  tinuma,  magapilay  pula,  mangola,  tanqui,  agnyot, 
agapf  pinorsigui  tapoyoc,  bolalaque,  castano,  quinastila,  Hnantol,  tinumbaga, 
quinaaco,  quinandiJa,  quinastilla-malit,  quinanpilan,  ainanpgga,  calivo,  manun- 
balay,  inoropol  inopot-ibon,  pinuray,  quinalabac,  etc. 

Of  the  total  number  collected  in  the  Philippines  about  35  are  varieties  and 
the  remainder  may  be  regarded  as  subvarieties. 

Heat  and  moisture  are  prime  essentials  in  the  cultivation  of  rice,  which 
thrives  in  all  southern  countries  and  grows  even  as  far  north  as  latitude  45*. 
Its  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the  Philippines  at  elevations  of  5,000  feet,  as  in 
the  mountains  of  Benguet  and  other  part»  of  the  Igorrote  country. 

While  rice  under  careful  cultivation  will  grow  on  any  soil  adapted  to  other 
cereals,  a  moist,  sandy  loam  is  most  suitable. 

Cultivation  consists  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  and  the  subsequent  planting 
and  care  of  the  growing  crop. 

These  oi)eratIon8  differ  somewhat  according  as  the  rice  is  lowland  or  upland. 
The  former  is  practically  grown  under  water  supplied  by  irrigation,  while  the 
latter  Is  cultivated  on  the  hills  and  mountains  where  irrigation  is  often  impos- 
sible and  the  plants  must  depend  on  the  annual  rainfall  for  the  necessary 
moisture. 

In  either  case  the  preparation  of  the  soil  consists  in  clearing  the  ground  of 
trees,  brush,  etc.,  which  are  used  as  fencing,  and  in  constructing  a  sufficient 
number  of  earthen  dikes  or  ridges  to  control  the  water  of  irrigation  or  the  rain- 
fall. Where  the  fields  are  irrigated  an  intake  and  outlet  enables  the  operator  to 
regulate  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  well  as  the  flow,  which  should  be  constant 
80  as  to  avoid  stagnant  pools  of  long  standing. 

Lowland  rice  is  grown  under  water,  the  plants  being  raised  In  seed  beds.  The 
ground  for  the  beds  Is  turned  over  two  or  three  times  with  a  plow  in  10  or  15 
centimeters  of  water,  until  the  bed  is  very  well  formed. 

The  seed  is  then  soaked  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours  and  sown  broadcast, 
but  very  thickly. 

When  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  it  is  customary  to  sprinkle  them  with  a  solu- 
tion of  lime  to  protect  them  against  insects,  and  when  they  have  attained  a 
height  of  from  26  to  38  centimeters  they  are  transplanted  in  the  ground  previ- 
ously prepared  for  the  purpose,  care  being  taken  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  for  the  shortest  period  possible. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  lowland  rice  consists  in  working  it  with  a  plow, 
when  it  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  being  covered  by  at  least  10  cea- 
tlmeters  thereof.  A  harrow  Is  passed  over  it  to  level  the  ground,  mixing  it  with 
water,  and  forming  a  muddy  mass.  The  working  is  repeated  in  an  opposite 
direction,  with  colters  in  narrow  furrows,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  form  a  mass 
thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  the  harrow  being  passed  orver  it  once  more  before 
the  transplanting  takes  place. 

In  places  where  the  soil  is  not  of  a  moist  character,  artificial  irrigation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  field  is  kept  under  water  until  inflorescence  appears,  the  land  being 
flooded  every  three  or  four  days  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  always  fresh.    When 
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they  blossom  and  the  fruit  heads,  irrigation  is  suspended  and  the  ground  left 
dry,  in  order  to  hasten  the  ripening  ^f  the  fruit. 

About  135  pounds  of  unhulled  rice  are  necessary  for  a  hectare  of  land.  It  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  weeds  growing  in  the  rice  fields,  which  is  done  by  turn- 
ing them  under  into  the  mud,  where  they  rot  very  quicldiy  and  contribute  thus  to 
the  richness  of  the  soil. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  upland  rice  consists  in  plowing  the  ground  dur- 
ing the  first  rains,  harrowing  or  crushing  it  and  raiding  off  all  refuse.  After  it 
has  been  exposed  for  a  few  days  it  is  plowed  again,  and  if  necessary  it  is  given 
a  third  plowing.  As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  is  well  on  in  the  locality,  the  un- 
hulled rice  is  sown  broadcast,  care  being  taken  to  scatter  it  evenly. 

Another  method  of  planting,  called  cainguines,  is  resorted  to  and  consists  in 
dropping  from  three  to  five  grains  of  unhulled  rice  in  small,  shallow  holes  about 
the  width  of  a  hand  apart.  The  operation  is  described  as  follows:  About  the 
first  rain  many  people  gather  in  the  field  with  long  bamboo  poles,  the  small  end 
bent  with  a  sharpened  piece  of  bamboo  firmly  fastened  to  it.  This  tool  is  held 
almost  vertical  and  with  bent  part  forward.  When  it  is  brought  down  the 
spring  of  the  bend  helps  to  raise  it  again  and  also  to  throw  out  some  dirt,  thus 
leaving  a  small  hole  in  the  ground  in  which  the  women  and  children  drop  the 
seed  rice  and  cover  it.  The  bamboo  i)ole  is  kept  going  rapidly  and  as  the  top 
end  is  split,  every  time  it  is  brought  down  the  split  pieces  come  together  with  a 
loud  noise  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people.  It  seems  more  like  play  than  work 
and  can  be  heard  for  miles  around.  For  planting  of  this  kind  one  chupa  of  rice 
is  needed  for  every  square  meter  of  ground. 

Before  planting,  all  kinds  of  rice  should  be  soaked  in  lukewarm  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  facilitate  the  swelling  of  the  cotyledons  and  assist  ger- 
mination. 

The  crops  of  early  rice  having  been  sown  in  May,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy 
season,  are  harvested  between  August  and  January,  according  to  the  kind  of 
rice,  the  spikes  being  cut  when  they  have  attained  a  length  of  50  centimeters. 

They  are  then  tied  In  bunches  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  field  until  dry, 
when  they  are  gathered. 

Lowland  rice  Is  also  sown  in  May,  when  the  lakes  and  streams  are  bank  full 
and  irrigation  made  easy.    It  is  harvested  not  later  than  October. 

Immediately  after  the  harvest  the  ground  is  again  prepared  for  a  second 
planting,  not  later  than  January,  according  to  the  kind  of  seed.  Rice  requires 
from  three  to  four  months  to  bring  It  to  maturity. 

Where  mills  are  not  to  be  had  for  thrashing,  the  stalks  are  thrown  on  a  bam- 
boo mat  of  sufficient  size  and  trampled  and  turned  with  the  feet  until  the  grains 
have  become  completely  separated  from  the  stalks  and  hulls.  The  straw  Is  then 
removed  and  the  grain  Is  fanned  In  order  to  remove  the  particles  of  peduncle 
and  calyx,  leaving  only  the  well-ripened  grains.  In  the  warehouses,  where  rice 
is  cleaned  for  the  market,  a  mill  and  fan  are  used. 

After  rice  has  been  fanned  it  is  placed  in  a  wooden  mortar  and  pounded  in 
order  to  remove  the  fine  chaff,  called  in  the  Philippines  binlig,  and  used  as 
food  for  hogs  and  horses. 

The  pounding  Is  done  with  heavy  wooden  pestles,  which  can  be  easily 
handled  in  the  mortar,  or  by  large  wooden  mallets  which,  with  moderate  blows, 
leave  the  rice  very  clean  and  lustrous. 

After  pounding,  the  rice  and  chaff  are  separated  by  sifting  through  large 
shallow  baskets  with  a  small  bamboo  edge  and  bottom. 

Two  cavans  of  unhulled  rice  will  yield  1  cavan  of  cleaned  rice,  or  1  cavan 
of  ordinary  rice  and  4  gantas  of  blnllg,  which,  at  6  pesos  for  the  former  and 
40  cents  for  the  latter,  give  a  total  of  $6.40.  The  cost  of  cleaning  rice  is  70 
cents,  and,  supposing  the  cost  of  transportation  to  market  to  be  25  cents,  the 
owner  makes  a  profit  of  $5.70  per  cavan  of  rice. 

The  rice  mill  in  Binan,  In  the  province  of  La  Laguna,  charged  28  cents  for 
cleaning  2  cavans  of  rice,  which  yield  1  cavan  of  cleaned  rice. 

The  rice  mills  of  Bautista  (Pangaslnan)  and  of  Calumpit  (Bulacan)  clean 
from  400  to  500  cavans  per  day. 

Among  the  enemies  of  the  rice  plant  which  cause  much  damage  are  very 
small  coleoptera,  whitish  or  reddish,  which  generate  in  the  soil  when  it  is 
perfectly  dry,  and,  perching  upon  the  plants,  leave  them  drooping  and  yellowish, 
preventing  their  perfect  development  There  are  also  some  greenish  worms 
which  devour  the  entire  leaf,  and  a  bug  which,  when  fully  developed,  hops 
about  on  the  stalks  and  destroys  the  stamens,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
them  fall  to  fruit,  though  the  husks  may  be  developed  fully.    A  remedy  against 
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the  first  named,  if  the  land  be  subject  to  irrigation,  is  to  flood  It  thoroughly  in 
order  to  exterminate  them,  or  to  irrigate *with  water  containing  a  solution  of 
lime,  which  &\tk>  will  exterminate  the  worm.  In  the  case  of  the  bug,  bonfires  are 
made  on  the  embankments  at  night,  and  are  quite  eflicadous,  as  the  insects  are 
attracted  by  the  light  and  are  burned  up. 

Birds  called  mayas,  which  usually  come  in  large  flocks,  cause  much  damage 
to  the  rice  stalks  while  they  are  fruiting.  Field  scarecrows  are  a  good  pro- 
tection against  them. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  most  of  the  gramineous  plants  are  the  locusts,  and  no 
amount  of  precaution  or  of  active  campaigning  adequately  protects  the  plants 
against  these  pests.  The  methods  employed  at  the  present  time  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  locusts  may  be  Included  in  two  groups,  viz,  those  which  are 
intended  to  prevent  the  development  of  the  egg,  and,  secondly,  those  which 
tend  to  destroy  the  perfect  Insect  or  the  larvae.  One  of  the  methods  employed 
to  prevent  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  consists  in  plowing  the  land  in  which  they 
are  deposited,  not  only  because  the  plow  destroys  a  large  number  of  them, 
but  also  because  they  are  brought  to  or  near  the  surface,  where  they  may  be 
easily  exterminated  by  the  use  of  barnyard  fowl  or  hogs,  which  eat  them  with 
great  relish.    Of  course  this  is  done  before  planting. 

In  order  to  kill  the  locusts  while  in  the  grasshopper  stage  the  fields  are 
sometimes  surrounded  with  a  number  of  men  who  close  in  toward  the  center, 
beating  upon  the  ground  with  "branches,  sticks,  or  other  suitable  implements 
until  the  Insects  have  been  completely  exterminated.  Large  rackets  may  also 
be  used,  but  they  should  be  thoroughly  beaten  before  being  used  again. 

Another  method  is  to  light  bonfires  and  make  a  great  noise  with  bells,  kettles, 
and  other  objects,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  gathering  where  this  devas- 
tating insect  appears.^* 

AMOUNT  OF  THE  CROPS. 

The  principal  rice-producing  islands  and  provinces  in  the  Philippines  are 
Pangaslnan,  Nueva  Eclja,  Pampanga,  l?arlac  (northern  part),  southern  part 
of  Zambales,  Bulacan,  Cavite,  La  Laguna,  Batangas,  Camarines  Sur  (the  great- 
est producer  In  southern  Luzon),  the  Visayan  Islands,  C!aplz  (island  of  Panay), 
and  Negros.  Other  islands  and  provinces  of  the  archipelago  cultivate  rice, 
but  only  for  local  consumption,  and  a  few  supply  themselves  from  neighboring 
provinces,  especially  from  Manila. 

The  province  of  Pangaslnan  until  1868  exported  large  quantities  of  rice  to 
China,  and  considerable  shipments  left  Manila  for  the  neighborhlng  colonies 
Until  the  year  1874  the  value  of  a  cavan  of  rice  in  Camarines,  Pangaslnan,  the 
high  towns  of  the  provinces  of  Tarlac,  Nueva  E3clja,  and  southern  Zambales 
was  from  2  to  2^  pesos,  according  to  class.  Even  in  the  year  1899  rice  sold  in 
Pangaslnan  at  2  pesos  Mexican  per  cavan,  and  the  mills  in  Bautista  and  Calnm- 
plt  had  their  granaries  and  warehouses  overflowing  with  bunches  of  unbailed 
rice  and  many  thousands  of  sacks  of  cleaned  rice.  There  were  years  when  the 
crop  was  so  abundant  that  there  was  not  sufllcient  labor  to  carry  It  from  the 
field,  even  though  each  laborer  was  given  one-third  of  the  amount  which  he 
could  cut  per  day,  and  the  rice  was  abandoned  In  the  fields  for  lack  of  labor. 
This  has  occurred  In  the  extensive  fields  of  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines, 
which  at  the  present  time  Is  paying  exorbitant  prices  for  rice,  and  also  on  the 
lilalns  of  the  Poi)onto,  between  Pangaslnan  and  Tarlac. 

In  the  Irrigated  lands  of  the  province  of  Pangaslnan,  80  cavans  of  rice  may 
be  gathered  from  1  cavan  of  seed ;  in  dry  lands,  50 ;  and  in  highlands  of  the 
third  class,  at  least  40  to  60. 

The  most  fertile  farm  of  the  Philippines  is  that  of  Imus  (CJavite),  of  which 
13,442  hectares  are  devoted  to  rice  cultivation,  and  Its  soil  is  of  the  best  known, 
with  good  irrigation  canals,  for  which  reason  the  crops  give  excellent  yields. 
It  has  an  area  of  18,000  hectares,  having  4,480  of  the  first  class,  each  one  yield- 
ing an  average  of  100  cavans  ot  rice  per  cavan  of  seed;  4,480  of  the  second 
class,  yielding  approximately  75  for  1 ;  and  4,482  of  the  third,  with  a  yield  of 
50  for  1.  There  remains,  furthermore,  4,558  hectares,  of  which  one-half  are 
suitable  for  upland  rice,  and  would  yield  from  30  to  60  cavans  for  every  ca\iUJ 
of  seeil,  according  to  the  present  condition  of  fertility.  The  plantations  of  San 
» — — • — 

<»  These  and  all  other  methods  appear  to  have  failed  during  the  last  plague  of 
locusts,  which  totally  destroyed  the  crops  in  many  localities. — Director, 
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Francisco  de  Malabou,  Naic,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon,  of  the  same  province, 
are  also  productive. 

The  rice  plantations  in  the  province  of  Bulacan,  and  the  towns  of  southern 
Pampanga,  and  of  Kizal,  yield,  according  to  class  of  soil  and  irrigation,  from 
25  to  40  cavans  of  rice  per  cavan  of  seed.  Some  of  the  land  is  exhausted  on 
account  of  the  constant  cultivation ;  nevertheless,  some  of  the  fields  in  the  mu- 
nicii)alities  of  central  Luzon,  which  are  frequently  watered  by  the  great  over- 
flow of  the  rivers,  usually  yield  60  cavans  of  rice  for  1  of  seed. 

In  the  province  of  Batangas  the  Irrigated  land  yields  from  30  to  40  cavans 
of  rice  to  1  of  seed,  and  the  uplands  from  15  to  30  for  1  of  seed. 

The  irrigated  rice  land  of  the  province  of  Ambos  Camarines  yielded  from  60 
to  100  cavans  for  1  of  seed,  and  the  dry  lands  from  30  to  50. 

In  the  province  of  La  Laguna  there  are  lands  which  yield  80  cavans  for  1 
of  seed,  even  though  their  method  of  irrigation  is  very  primitive.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  soil  here  is  very  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  a  short  distance  therefrom,  on  the  Calamba  plantation,  which 
has  good  irrigation  canals,  the  yield  is  only  60  cavans  for  1  of  seed  in  2  crops — 
that  is,  35  in  the  first  and  25  in  the  second — for  the  reason  that  the  soil  is 
quite  sandy  and  more  suitable  for  growing  sugar  cane. 

In  the  municipalities  of  the  vast  plain  In  the  southern  part  of  the  province 
of  Zambales  the  land  most  suitable  for  the  planting  of  rice  will  yield  as  much 
as  50  cavans  for  1  of  seed,  and  in  other  lands  more  sandy  only  25  cavans  for 
1  of  seed. 

In  Pampanga,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  quite  sandy,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  rice  fields  are  favored  by  the  rains,  the  yield  Is  only 
from  20  to  25  cavans  for  1  of  seed. 

In  the  island  of  Mindoro  the  irrigated  land  yields  from  30  to  40  cavans,  and 
in  the  dry  lands,  commonly  called  Calanan,  as  much  as  70  cavans  are  harvested. 

The  classes  of  rice  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Cavite  are  the  following: 
Daliquit,  pulan-balatf  kuinanbiCf  and  hinaha,  the  last  two  being  glutinous,  com- 
monly called  malagquit.  These  four  classes  are  early  varieties,  which  are  sown 
broadcast  during  the  first  rains  of  May  and  harvested  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, as  is  also  the  variety  called  quinanga. 

The  other  later  varieties  of  dry-land  rice  which  are  harvested  In  October 
are  the  following:  Quinastila,  quinamaliCy  quinarayon,  binocaue,  hinolong^ 
inabae,  calimbin,  pinalapGy  dinalabaj  binaguntaOj  inanot^  sinaba,  mimis,  and  the 
glutinous  piroroton-diJa,  macabunot-dila,  and  the  malagquit,  called  matpunit 

The  Irrigated  land  varieties  harvested  in  December  are  those  called  macan 
pinOf  macan  laque,  macsalec,  quiriri,  malagquit-dinolores-moradOy  and  the  much 
desired  binanquero,  which  Is  the  rice  which  can  be  stored  In  a  warehouse  for 
five  years  while  the  others  can  hardly  be  kept  two. 

The  varieties  of  rice  in  the  provinces  of  Bulacan,  Batangas,  and  Ambos 
Camarines  have  already  been  cited,  as  have  also  some  cultivated  in  Cavite. 

The  varieties  of  rice  In  the  provinces  of  Pangaslnan,  northern  Nueva  Eclja, 
and  northern  Tarlac,  are  called:  Oanado,  ambalang,  ganado  ampote,  matayoaa, 
galaygay,  macabontoc,  sagat,  bililisin,  inomatis,  mimis,  obanang,  simpolety 
inandusaf  cavitena-paaga,  pinila,  binolaney,  botoleno,  pmella,  dinomingaf  da- 
maaco,  asingan,  inanteresa,  sinan  Jose,  bandig-goden,  inagamang,  m^ntica,  mun- 
tica  ampotc,  and  mantica  arem,  and  the  glutinous  varieties  malis,  bato,  dinagu- 
pan,  pogot,  calsibon,  sinotla,  malsitin,  and  nilanca,  most  of  which  come  from 
I  locos  and  are  bearded  varieties. 

There  are  also  many  varieties  of  rice  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province  of 
Zambales.  They  are  the  following:  BuJagsac,  sinanglay,  panay,  cumabibi, 
dinorado,  'hacayab,  binondac,  quinolapo,  pinosigui,  and  the  fragrant  varieties 
quinapitan,  quinolantrOy  all  of  which  are  early  varieties  Inocupa  Is  a  glutinous 
rice,  also  early,  as  are  the  bearded  varieties  called  lampangan  and  mamreng. 
There  are  others  which  are  harvested  later  called  binarit,  ipot,  and  tayaring, 
which  are  sometimes  sown  broadcast  and  at  other  times  In  seed  beds  for  trans- 
planting, and  the  Ilocano  varieties,  caviteno,  mantica,  salayusay,  mimis,  inan- 
duran,  daldal,  and  sampirit,  and  the  late  irrigated  land  varieties,  macan  and 
binvcaui,  which  is  as  fine  as  the  mimia,  and  the  bearded  balayan-manticalay. 

In  closing  it  may  be  said  that  the  main  hope  of  the  farmer  in  planting  is  to 
reap  a  good  crop,  and  consequently  he  must  avail  himself  of  all  the  means 
within  his  power  to  that  end,  such  as  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  selection 
of  good  seed,  the  care  of  the  plants,  and,  above  all,  that  there  be  no  lack  of 
water  for  irrigation,  especially  In  sandy  soil,  where  there  is  constant  filtration. 
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COST   or   PLANTING   AND    HABVESTINC. 

The  custom  existing  in  tiie  Philippines  in  the  cultivation  of  varlons  agri- 
cultural products,  including  rice,  when  a  partnership  Is  formed  or  laborers  are 
hired,  is  to  make  an  agreement  by  which  the  latter  usually  takes  one-half  the 
crop  or  its  value,  after  all  expenses  have  been  deducted,  either  in  kind  or 
money. 

Up  to  1800  the  principal  expenses  which  the  owners  of  rice  fields  were 
obliged  to  defray  were  the  following,  per  hectare,  in  local  currency,  the  Mexi- 
ican  dollar: 

For  wages  for  plowing,  weeding,  etc ^ $2.00 

For  planting 5. 00 

For  taking  the  sheaves  of  rice  to  the  stack  (mandala)  and  hulling 2.50 

Total 9. 50 

For  the  cutting  it  is  customary  to  give  the  cutters,  according  to  their  needs, 
a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  number  of  sheaves,  according  to  size,  cut  per  day. 

If  a  contract  be  made  for  cutting  the  rice,  it  Is  customary  to  pay  $0.50  to 
$0.75  per  thousand  bundles,  of  which  the  first  yield  is  2  chupas  of  unhuiled  rice 
and  the  second  4  chupas. 

In  other  provinces  contracts  have  been  made  to  pay  3  pesos  per  hectare  of 
land  for  prei>aring  the  ground  suitably  for  the  planting  of  rice  and  1  cavan  of 
setHl  and  6  {yenos  i)er  hectare  for  harvesting. 

At  the  present  time,  wages  being  high.  It  is  thought  that  for  preparing  the 
land,  sowing,  and  transplanting  the  rice  the  cost  would  l>e  15  pesos  per  hectare, 
more  or  less,  and  the  cutting  according  to  agreement  and  as  may  suit  the 
grower. 

These  expenses  vary  according  to  the  diflferent  provinces  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor. 

Kice  is  very  largely  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  nearly  330,000  tons,  valued 
at  2,tJ9(),000  pounds  sterling,  being  imported  into  England  in  1889. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  (Australia)  imi30rted  5,738  tons,  valued  at  80,997 
I)ounds  sterling,  during  1887.  The  exports  from  British  India  during  1886  have 
been  valued  at  9,000,000  [x>unds  sterling,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Watt.  The  sweet 
rice,  called  amc  In  Jai)au,  constitutes  a  delicacy,  as  do  all  kinds  of  glutinous 
rice,  called  malagquit  and  pirurutom  in  the  Philippines. 

At  the  present  time  the  rice  annually  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands 
amounts  to  375,784,891  [lounds,  representing  the  large  sum  of  $4,178,921  gold, 
while  but  twenty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  rice  was  exported  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  neighboring  colonies. 

Cultivation  of  rice  in  Pampaaga  Province. 
[By  M.  Cunanan,  Pampanga.] 

The  cultivation  of  rice  Is  more  advanced  in  Pampanga,  relatively,  than  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  archipelago.  The  life  of  the  populaticm  depoids  upon 
its  cultivation,  being,  as  it  is.  Its  principal  food.  It  Is  not  meant  to  convey 
the  Idea  hereby,  however,  that  at  the  present  time  the  cultivation  of  rice  la 
at  its  highest  state,  because  none  of  the  modem  agricultural  machines  Is  in 
use  here,  such  as  the  drill,  which  dispenses  with  so  much  manual  labor,  or  the 
reaper,  which  cuts  and  gathers  the  harvest  fio  rapidly,  or  the  thresher.  In- 
deed none  of  the  improvements  used  in  agriculture,  and  which  are  real  evi- 
dences of  progress,  are  employed. 

The  following  varieties  cultivated  in  this  province  may  be  selected  from 
the  large  number  of  known  varieties  of  this  plant,  and  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  (1)  Dinalaga,  quirinrin,  milagrosa,  mimis,  dinala,  gangpulut,  mnca- 
punguU  ynatsupal,  sinampaga,  lacatan,  and  quinulantro;  (2)  sinanpablo,  btnum- 
duo,  pilingbelto,  mataviUf  inaplaya,  macan^pina,  palacapa,  calibOt  pinulsiguir 
pane,  and  quinuayan.  These  two  principal  groups  r^resent  the  irrigated  and 
unlrrlgated  rice  or  lowland  and  upland  classes. 

The  varieties  mentioned  In  the  first  group  are  cultivated  In  localities  wh«« 
there  Is  neither  artificial  Irrigation  nor  natural  irrigation  produced  by  p&^' 
odical  inundations.  This  quality  of  rice  requires  much  less  care  than  the 
varieties  of  the  second  group.  A  very  moist  soil  is  essential;  that  is,  a  soil 
which  has  been  inundated  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  year,  hut  on  the  other  hand 
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is  subject  to  the  changes  in  the  season.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast  upon  the 
ground,  which  has  been  suitably  plowed  and  harrowed. 

The  varieties  of  the  second  group  are  sown  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  first  group,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  generally  placed  in  seed  beds, 
whence  they  are  transplanted  in  the  respective  fields,*  which  must  be  plowed 
and  harrowed  until  they  are  converted  into  a  si)ecies  of  marsh  or  muddy 
swamp.  The  preparation  of  ground  for  the  cultivation  of  this  rice  consists 
in  making  squares  of  different  sizes,  which  are  formed  by  heaping  up  the 
earth  In  small  dikes.  After  this  has  l)een  done  the  soil  is  plowed  and  harrowed 
with  a  harrow  composed  of  thorny  bamboo  called  balsa.  After  the  ground 
has  been  harrowed  the  square  is  filled  with  water  and  the  transplanting  takes 
place  from  the  seed  beds.  The  latter  are  similar  to  rice  paddles.  Planting 
begins  early  in  June,  and  after  it  has  been  done  no  work  or  care  Is  necessary 
but  to  keep  the  paddies  covered  with  water  in  order  to  secure  abundant  crops. 
The  harvest  begins,  as  a  rule,  early  in  December  and  is  gathered  with  a  sickle 
the  same  as  wheat 

Two  crops  a  year  are  harvested  from  irrigated  lands  in  some  sections  of 
Pampanga.  For  the  first  crop  the  seed  beds  are  prepared  in  February  and 
March,  transplanting  takes  place  in  April,  and  the  crop  is  harvested  in  Sep- 
tember. For  the  second  crop  the  seed  beds  are  prepared  in  August,  trans- 
planting is  done  in  October,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  in  February.  After  the 
first  crop  has  l)een  removed,  one  month  is  allowed  to  pass,  during  which  the 
ground  is  cultivated  before  transplanting  the  second  crop.  It  should  be  stated 
that  the  seed  bed  consists  of  a  small  section  of  land '  one-twentieth  or  one- 
thirtieth  the  size  of  the  field  in  which  the  transplanting  is  done. 

THRESHING. 

When  cut  the  heads  are  left  in  the  fields  for  some  days,  and  are  then 
gathered  into  sheaves  and  removed  to  the  threshing  place.  Usually  the 
threshing  is  effected  by  means  of  mares  or  carabao;  otherwise  two  stakes  are 
planted  upright  and  joined  by  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  support,  and  the  grain 
threshed  out  with  the  naked  feet  After  the  grain  is  threshed  and  the  chaff 
separated,  the  latter  is  saved  and  fed  to  stock.  When  the  grain  is  free  from 
the  chaff  it  is  stored  in  granaries  (usually  constructed  of  bamboo  and  nipa, 
although  there  are  many  of  stone  and  lumber).  The  rice  crop  in  Pampanga 
in  normal  years  has  amounted  to  1,800,000  cavans. 

The  price  of  unhulled  rice  at  the  place  of  production  is  from  $0.75  Mexican  to 
$1  per  cavan  (75  liters),  and  for  hulled  rice  from  $1.75  to  $2  Mexican  per  cavan 
in  normal  times.  The  cost  of  cultivating  1  hectare  of  land,  sown  broadcast  is 
about  $41 ;  planted  from  seed,  $49  Mexican. 

The  dry  lands  yield  a  more  substantial  and  finer  flavored  rice,  but  the  yield 
is  less  certain  and  less  abundant 
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MODEKN  KICE  CVLTlOtE. 

By   WlURED  J.   BOUDSEAU. 

letter  of  transmittal. 

Bureau  of  Agriculture, 

Manila,  P,  /.,  August  15,  1902. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
this  bureau  a  manuscript  on  modern  methods  of  rice  culture. 

Rice  as  an  article  of  food  occupies  the  same  position  In  the  Philippines  that 
wheat  does  in  America  and  Euroije,  and  It  Is  eminently  proper,  therefore,  that 
Its  culture  should  receive  considerable  attention  from  this  bureau.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  375,784,891  pounds 
are  annually  imported  Into  these  islands,  representing  an  agp-egate  of  $4,178,912 
gold,  and  that  this  sum  of  money  could  easily  be  kept  In  this  country  for  Its 
industrial  development  if  rational,  up-to-date  systems  of  rice  culture  were 
Introduced. 

Respectfully,  Wilfred  J.  Boudreau, 

In  Charge  of  Rice  and  Cane  Im^estigatiomf. 
F.  Lamson-Scribnkr, 

(.'fiirf  of  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 


introduction. 

The  cultivation  of  rice  In  the  Philippines  Is  In  many  respects  similar  to  that 
practiced  In  China,  Japan,  India,  and  other  oriental  countries.  It  Is  true  that 
plows  are  more  generally  used  here  than  In  these  latter  countries,  but  they  are 
such  primitive  affairs  and  the  work  performed  with  them  Is  so  unsatisfactory 
that,  economically  considered,  they  are  of  very  little  more  value  than  the  mat- 
tock and  the  spade.  The  main  operations,  however,  such  as  preparing  the  seed 
beds,  transplanting,  puddling  the  soil,  and  harvesting  the  crop  all  conform  to 
the  oriental  type  and  are  such  as  characterize  all  countries  where  labor  is  cheap. 

So  cheap  Is  labor  In  some  of  these  countries  that  a  man*s  wages  for  one  year 
are  $15  gold  and  board.  Consequently  a  farmer  has  very  little  Inducement  to 
invest  money  In  labor-saving  machinery,  and  it  Is  questionable  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  or  even  practicable,  to  make  a  radical  change  In  the  rice 
culture  of  China  and  Japan.  Most  of  the  lands  suitable  for  rice  growing  are 
already  utilized  for  that  puri)ose,  and  so  dense  are  the  populations  that  it  would 
be  next  to  lnii)088ible  in  these  countries  to  produce  sufficient  food  to  maintain 
the  present  Inhabitants  and  the  necessary  draft  animals  if  modem  farm  ma- 
chinery were  lntroduce<l.  Besides,  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  would 
result  In  throwing  a  large  iwrtion  of  the  people  out  of  employment  and  thus 
entail  widespread  suffering  and  hardship.  In  addition  to  this  it  may  l»e  said 
that  the  fields  are  not  properly  laid  out  for  the  use  of  modern  agricultural 

Footnote. — ^The  following  Illustrations  accompanying  this  report  are  on  file 
In  the  War  Department :  Fig.  1,  a  light  steel-beam  plow ;  fig.  2,  a  heavy  wood«i- 
beam  plow;  fig.  3,  a  two-furrow  gang  plow;  fig.  4,  a  three-furrow  gang  plow; 
fig.  5,  a  disk  harrow;  fig.  6,  a  spring-tooth  harrow;  fig.  7,  a  smoothing  harrow; 
fig.  8,  a  rice  drill ;  fig.  9,  an  ordinary  scoop  or  road  scraper ;  fig.  10,  road  scraper 
In  operation ;  fig.  11,  rice  sickle ;  fig.  12,  cradle  for  harvesting  rice  or  other 
grain ;  fig.  13,  reaper  and  binder  for  harvesting  rice ;  fig.  14,  harvesting  rice  In 
Louisiana ;  fig.  15,  thresher ;  fig.  16,  traction  engine. 
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Implements.  The  majority  of  the  fields  are  small,  irregular  strips  of  land, 
divided  from  one  another  by  levees,  which  have  been  constructed  at  great  cost 
of  time  and  labor,  and  before  gang  plows,  disk  choppers,  and  twine  binders 
could  be  introduced  it  would  be  necessary  to  throw  these  levees  down. 

In  the  Philippines  no  such  obstacles  exist  The  population  is  comparatively 
sparse.  In  a  territdt^"  equal  In  extent  to  the  whole  of  New  England  and  the 
State  of  New  York  there  are  only  some  six  or  eight  million  people.  The  con- 
sumption of  rice  greatly  exceeds  the  production,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
there  are  extensive  areas  distributed  throughout  the  archipelago  which  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  growing  of  rice.  Indeed,  the  natural  conditions  for 
the  production  of  this  crop  are  so  favorable  that  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
dee  the  Philippines  become,  within  the  next  ten  years,  one  of  the  leading  rice- 
producing  countries  of  the  world. 

It  was  stated  above  that  no  obstacles  exist  to  the  Introduction  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  rice  culture  In  this  country.  We  may  go  further  and  say  that  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  done.  Ever  since  the  occupation  of  these 
islands  by  the  American  Army  four  years  ago  the  price  of  labor  has  steadily 
increased,  and  as  American  customs  are  gradually  introduced  we  may  look  for- 
ward to  a  further  advance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  industry  will  be 
profoundly  affected  by  this,  and  the  rice  industry  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  feel 
its  influence,  for  it  is  a  crop  which  must  be  grown  cheaply  in  order  to  be  profit- 
able. To  pursue  the  same  system  of  cultivation  as  In  China,  however,  and  to 
have  to  pay  three  and  four  times  as  much  for  labor  is  out  of  the  question. 
Hence  the  rice  farmer  will  have  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  condition  if  he 
wishes  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  rice,  and  It  is  with  the  view  of 
outlining  a  new  system  that  this  bulletin  fs  published. 

Of  course  it  will  take  time  before  the  methods  indicated  can  be  carried  out  In 
the  remote  provinces.  There  are  dlfllcultles  to  be  overcome,  chief  among  which 
is  the  question  of  draft  animals,  but  that  a  revolution  In  rice  culture  Is  inev- 
itable there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  sooner  It  Is  realized  the  sooner  a  begin- 
ning will  be  made. 

In  concluding  these  preliminary  remarks,  a  few  words,  might  be  said  with 
advantage  In  regard  to  cheap  labor  and  labor-saving  machinery.  Cheap  labor 
Is  by  no  means  the  cheapest  article  on  the  market  In  support  of  this  statement 
the  following  figures  are  submitted:  The  labor  of  a  Filipino  in  the  rice  fields 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  estimated  at  $20  gold  and  board  per  annum.  The 
amount  of  land  which  he  can  cultivate  is  2^  acres,  yielding  1,500  pounds  of 
paddy.  In  Texas  or  liouisiana,  on  the  other  hand,  a  laborer  receives  $200  gold 
and  board,  but  he  cultivates  SO  acres  of  land,  and  the  cultivation  is  so  superior 
that  with  irrigation  water  alone  he  produces  160,000  pounds  of  paddy.  In 
short,  he  receives  ten  times  the  wages,  but  he  produces  one  hundred  times  more 
rice  than  the  Filipino  laborer. 

It  Is  not  claimed 'that  such  results  can  be  obtained  In  the  Philippines.  This 
is  a  question  which  can  only  be  definitely  settled  in  the  field,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  practical  work  will  be  undertaken  to  determine  exactly  to  what  extent 
local  conditions  may  modify  the  results  obtained  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

SOn.S  SUITABLE  FOB  RICE  GBOWINO. 

Any  fairly  fertile  soil  that  has  sufficient  clay  to  retain  the  moisture  will  grow 
rice.  Generally  speaking,  lands  which  will  produce  cane,  cotton,  and  com  will 
produce  rice,  and,  where  af  system  of  rotation  Is  followed  In  the  cultivation  of 
these  crops,  rice  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  system  with  advantage.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  cotton,  cane,  or  com  will  grow  well  where  rice  will 
thrive.  On  the  contrary,  the  best  rice  lands  are  those  which  have  an  imper- 
vious substratum  of  clay,  and,  ordinarily,  such  lands  are  not  very  well  adapted 
to  sugar,  com,  and  cotton  culture. 

In  selecting  a  site  for  a  rice  farm — we  shall  speak  of  lowland  rice  only  for 
the  present — rolling  lands  should  be  avoided,  as  It  Is  impossible  to  fiood  such 
lands  economically.  The  greatest  expense  In  the  cultivation  of  rice  Is  the 
one  connected  with  the  construction  of  levees,  and  the  amount  of  leveeing 
depends  altogether  upon  the  topography  of  the  couptry.  Perfectly  level  land 
presents  ideal  conditions  for  rice  culture,  because  the  "cuts"  may  be  made 
as  extensive  as  one  may  desire,  the  limit  being  the  amount  which  can  be  planted 
in  two  or  three  days.  A  larger  field  would  be  impracticable,  because  the  rice 
would  not  all  germinate  at  the  same  time.  The  advantages  of  large  cuts  over 
small  ones  can  not  be  exaggerated.    Not  only  Is  the  expense  of  leveeing  very 
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much  reduced^  but  the  amount  of  unoccupied  land  is  not  80  great,  and  there 
is  not  so  much  lilselihood  of  the  fields  becoming  infested  with  weeds,  as  these 
levees  are  veritable  weed  nurseries.  Furthermore,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil 
permits,  twine  binders  can  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  small  cuts. 

When  the  land  slopes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  size  of  cuts  depends  altogether 
upon  the  grade.  Rice  will  not  thrive  well  in  more  than  8  A*  10  inches  of  water, 
and  if  the  land  has  a  slope  of,  let  us  say,  3  inches  to  the  acre  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  construct  the  levees  every  2  acres,  since  4  Inches  of  water  on  the  ele- 
vated end  of  the  field  will  flood  the  rice  to  a  depth  of  10  inches  at  the  lower 
end.  Therefore  the  more  the  land  slopes  the  nearer  the  levees  have  to  be,  and 
finally  a  limit  is  reached  when  gang  plows  and  other  implements  can  not  be 
used,  as  every  turn  at  the  end  of  the  cut  represents  a  loss  of  time  and  money. 

There  are  two  other  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  selecting  a  site 
for  a  rice  farm,  and  these  are  irrigation  and  drainage.  No  one  can  undertake 
the  cultivation  of  rice  and  afford  to  ignore  them,  and  they  are  of  such  primary 
importance  that  they  will  be  discussed  under  a  separate  heading. 

PREPABATION   OF  THE  SOIL. 

The  breaking  of  the  land  should  begin  as  long  before  planting  as  possible; 
for,  inasmuch  as  water  remains  on  the  soil  during  the  whole  period  of  growtli 
of  the  rice  crop,  the  micro-organisms  which  are  responsible  for  nitrificatioD 
whereby  soluble  nitrates  are  provided  for  the  plant,  remain  dormant,  if  they 
be  not  totally  destroyed,  for  lack  of  oxygen,  and  for  this  reason  the  land  should 
be  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  first  crop  is  gathered,  in  order  to  give 
the  soil  a  thorough  airing. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  soil  can  be  effected  with  any  ordinary  steel  plow,  but 
where  it  is  desired  to  grow  rice  on  a  large  scale  gang  plows  are  more  econom- 
ical. There  are  different  makes  of  these  implements,  but  they  are  all  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle  and  consist  essentially  of  a  broad  plow  or  a 
number  of  smaller  ones  hung  on  a  frame  and  wheels.  With  one  of  these  and 
three  or  four  mules  a  man  can  do  five  and  six  times  the  work  in  one  day  that 
he  could  do  with  an  ordinary  plow,  and  three  gang  plows  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  plow  up  a  500-acre  farm. 

The  depth  to  which  the  soil  should  be  plowed  depends  upon  local  conditions, 
and  no  general  rule  can  be  given  that  would  be  applicable  to  every  case.  For 
some  soils  plowing  5  or  6  inches  deep  gives  the  best  results,  whereas  in  other 
cases  3  or  4  inches  are  reiwrted  to  give  as  satisfactory  crops  as  deep  plowing. 
In  all  old  rice  fields,  however,  the  probabilities  are  that  an  artificial  hardpan 
exists  as  a  result  of  the  shallow  plowing  which  is  practiced,  and  in  such  casef^ 
the  land  should  be  plowed  deeply  the  first  year,  so  as  to  permit  of  better  under- 
drainage  and  In  order  that  'the  roots  of  the  plant  may  penetrate  the  soil  more 
deeply  in  quest  of  food. 

After  the  land  is  broken  up  it  should  be  pulverized  with  a  disk  chopper 
and  smoothing  harrow  to  prevent  the  land  from  baking  and  to  put  it  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  will  retain  moisture.  If  the  land  is  not  too  heavy,  the  disk 
chopi)er  will  not  be  necessarj',  any  heavy  harrow  being  sufiScient. 

PLANTING. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  rice  may  be  planted.  It  may  either  be  sown 
broadcast  or  it  may  be  planted  with  a  drill.  Both  methods  are  extensively 
used,  but  the  best  authorities  advocate  the  use  of  the  drill.  Rice  planted  with 
the  drill,  it  is  claimed,  will  germinate  more  uniformly,  and  this  is  an  important 
iwint  in  the  cultivation  of  rice.  Besides,  when  the  land  is  grassy  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  hoe  and  weed  the  rice  if  it  has  been  drilled,  whereas  if  it  were  sown 
broadcast  the  operations  would  be  very  much  more  difficult. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  in  May  and  June  and  at  tbe 
rate  of  2  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  the  soil  is  very  dry,  a  roller  should  be 
dragged  over  the  field  so  as  to  compact  the  ground,  thereby  increasing  the 
capillary  power  of  the  soil  and  thus  causing  moisture  to  rise  from  below. 
Should  water  be  available,  however,  a  better  plan  is  to  apply  a  suflScient  quan- 
tity of  it  to  saturate  the  soil  and  to  pas&a  light  harrow  over  the  field  as  soon  as 
it  is  sufficiently  dry. 

DBAINAOE. 

Although  rice  is  a  water  plant,  good  drainage  is  as  essential  in  its  cultivation 
as  it  is  in  that  of  any  other  crop.  If  the  land  will  not  admit  of  thorough  drain- 
age, it  will  be  impossible  to  prepare  the  ground  properly,  and  In  consequence  the 
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Stand  will  be  poor  and  the  yield  of  the  crop  very  much  diminished.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed,  too,  that  when  rice  approaches  maturity  the  water  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  land,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  formation  of  a  good,  heavy 
bead.  Rice  can  unquestionably  ripen  in  water,  but  the  character  of  the  seed 
is  very  much  affected  for  the  worse  thereby,  and  in  milling  such  a  crop  it  will 
not  give  as  good  an  article  of  commerce  as  it  would  have  given  if  the  water 
had  been  withdrawn  at  the  proper  time. 

It  is  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crop,  however,  that  drainage  is  most  important. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  rice  is  harvested  with  a  reaper  and  binder  or  a 
sickle  the  field  should  be  dry,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  shocking  of  the  rice  in  the 
field  where  it  falls.  So  far  as  shocking  rice  in  mud  and  water  is  concerned, 
that  is  absolutely  out  of  the  question,  and  to  have  to  carry  it  to  the  levees,  as 
is  now  done,  is  too  slow  and  expensive  a  process. 

IBBIGATION. 

Of  equal  importance  with  drainage  is  the  subject  of  irrigation.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  the  growth  of  rice  during  the 
rainy  season  that  very  little  has  beei'done  to  utilize  the  water  supply  by  the 
large  number  of  streams  which  traverse  the  country  in  every  direction.  Usu- 
ally the  rain  water  is  suflScient  to  mature  one  crop,  and  the  river  water,  which 
contains  a  large  amount  of  silt  and  soluble  plant  food,  lias  been  permitted  to 
flow  uninterrupted  to  the  sea. 

The  western  farmer  and  the  sugar  planter  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  know 
what  a  difference  Irrigation  makes  in  the  yield  of  their  crops,  but  such  results 
are  not  as  remarkable  as  those  that  are  obtained  in  applying  irrigation  water  to' 
rice  lands.  In  certain  portions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  rice  has  been  grown  on 
some  lands  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they  continue  to  yield  nearly  as  much 
rice  now  as  they  did  the  first  year  they  were  cultivated,  although  the  only 
fertilizer  applied  during  the  whole  of  this  time  has  been  Irrigation  water. 
Even  here  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  yield  of  rice  per  acre  Is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600  pounds,  lands  have  been  made  to  produce  2,000  pounds  with 
the  help  of  irrigation. 

We  need  not  go  far  to  find  the  reason  for  this.  It  Is  a  well-recognized  fact 
that  no  matter  how  rich  in  plant  food  a  soil  may  be,  the  plant  unaided  can  not 
assimilate  any  of  It.  By  a  wise  provision  of  nature  most  of  the  i)laut  food  lu 
the  soil  is  stored  In  the  form  of  Insoluble  compounds,  and  as  such  they  can  not 
be  leached  out  by  rain  water.  Before  the  rootlets  of  the  plant  can  absorb  this 
plant  food  It  Is  necessary  that  It  should  be  In  soluble  form,  and  this  chemical 
operation  is  performed  mostly  by  low  forms  of  plant  life,  commonly  known  as 
bacteria.  As  was  noted  above,  however,  these  special  bacteria  will  thrive  only 
In  the  presaice  of  oxygen,  and  as  rice  lands  are  under  water  for  a  great  i)art 
of  the  time  the  work  of  the  bacteria  Is  suspended,  and  consequently  the  supply 
of  soluble  food  In  the  soil  ceases  to  Increase  under  these  conditions,  and  unless 
the  young  plant  Is  supplied  with  food  from  some  other  source  It  can  not  be 
expected  to  reach  perfection. 

Irrigation  supplies  this  extraneous  food,  and  although  there  may  be  but  little 
fertilizers  In  the  water,  such  an  Immense  quantity  of  water  Is  evaiwrated 
during  the  growth  of  the  rice  that  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
add,  and  potash  are  given  up  to  the  plant. 

Another  reason  why  Irrigation  should  be  employed  In  preference  to  rain 
water  is  because  its  temperature  more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  ground 
than  does  the  temperature  of  rain  water,  and  this  Is  a  point  recognized  to  be 
of  a  good  deal  of  Importance. 

Finally,  by  means  of  Irrigation  water  two  croiw  of  rice  could  be  grown  on  the 
same  land  in  the  course  of  a  year  and  the  yield  of  the  land  thereby  doubled. 

DITCHES    AND   LEVEES. 

The  most  economical  way  of  digging  ditches  and  constructing  levees  is  to 
make  use  of  good,  strong  plows,  scoops,  and  grading  machines.  With  a  plow, 
a  scoop,  and  a  pair  of  mules  a  man  can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  he  could 
do  in  two  weeks  with  a  spade.  Where  the  operations  are  to  be  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  and  the  planter  can  afford  to  purchase  a  road  machine.  It  would  be 
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well  for  him  to  do  so,  as  it  is  very  useful  in  malcing  the  main  channel  or  canal 
for  conducting  the  water  from  the  water  supply  to  the  field. 

In  building  the  levees  around  the  different  cuts  the  aim  should  be  to  make 
them  broad  and  sloping  rather  than  steep  and  narrow.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  former  levees  facilitate  the  use  of  agricultural  implements. 

A  good  plaQ  Is  to  plow  a  ridge  6  or  8  feet  wide  where  the  levee  is  to  stand, 
and  harrow  down.  As  soon  as  it  rains,  plow  up  again,  always  throwing  the 
dirt  to  the  center,  and  continue  this  process  until  the  bank  has  attained  a 
sutBcient  height,  usually  18  to  20  inches. 

The  question  of  utilizing  the  water  supply,  constructing  reservoirs,  dams, 
lifting  water  from  rivers,  etc.,' is  too  large  a  one  for  present  discussion,  and  it 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  future  bulletins. 

TREATMENT  OF   THE  CBOP. 

Should  no  irrigation  water  be  available,  as  soon  as  the  rice  is  4  or  5  inches 
tall  all  the  drains  in  the  levees  are  to  be  closed  so  as  to  retain  the  rain  water, 
and  if  the  season  is  favorable  sufficient  water  will  be  caught  to  keep  the  grass 
smothered  and  to  mature  the  rice.  In  no  case  should  the  water  completely  cover 
the  rice. 

Where  irrigation  is  practiced,  enough  water  to  saturate  the  soil  may  be 
applied  when  the  rice  is  2  or  3  inches  tall,  provided  It  stands  in  need  of  it.  This 
will  give  the  crop  an  early  start,  and  this  is  important,  for  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  with  the  grass  rapid  growth  in  the  rice  is  all  imiwrtant. 

In  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  rice  will  be  7  or  8  inches  tall,  and 
water  may  be  turned  on  to  the  depth  of  4  inches.  As  the  rice  grows,  more  water 
should  be  added  until  it  stands  about  8  Inches  deep. 

When  iKJSsible  it  is  well  to  keep  the  water  In  circulation,  as  it  prevents  the 
growth  of  certain  grasses  which  thrive  in  stagnant  water.  This  can  be  done  by 
permitting  a  certain  amount  of  water  to  escape  at  the  lower  end  of  the  field  and 
supplying  a  corresponding  amount  at  the  upper  end. 

Ordinarily  no  further  attention  is  necessary  until  the  crop  is  ready  to  be  har- 
vested, but  should  weeds  spring  up  among  the  rice  plants  they  will  have  to  be 
pulled,  and  occasionally  the  rice  becomes  so  grassy  that  all  growth  ceases  and 
the  plant  assumes  a  yellow  color.  In  such  a  case  there  are  only  two  remedies— 
either  more  water  must  be  admitted  so  as  to  completely  submerge  the  grass,  or. 
if  the  rice  is  too  small  to  permit  of  such  a  treatment,  the  water  must  be  com- 
pletely withdrawn  and  the  field  mowed  down.  The  rice,  by  virtue  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  it  grows,  when  mown  down  will  soon  outstrip  the  grass,  and  by 
flooding  at  the  proper  time  the  crop  can  be  saved. 

There  should  very  seldom  be  an  occasion  for  such  heroic  treatment,  however, 
on  a  plantation  which  has  sufficient  irrigation  water,  because,  with  a  proper  sys- 
tem  of  control,  the  grass  can  nearly  always  be  completely  covered  with  water 
and  thus  smothered  out. 

Within  ten  or  twelve  days  before  the  grain  is  ripe  the  water  should  be  com- 
pletely drained  off.  The  time  to  draw  off  the  water  can  be  easily  ascertained  by 
noticing  the  color  and  position  of  the  heads  and  the  consistence  of  the  grain.  As 
the  rice  begins  to  ripen  the  heads  assume  a  drooping  position  and  they  take  on  a 
pale  straw  color.  As  above  noted,  the  grain,  too.  Is  a  good  guide,  for  on  break- 
ing it  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  consistency  of  dough. 

HARVESTING. 

The  harvesting  of  the  rice  crop  is  an  operation  which  can  be  performed  either 
with  the  sickle,  the  cradle,  or  the  reaper  and  binder.  Whenever  It  is  possible  to 
use  a  reaper  and  binder  one  of  the  greatest  expenses  in  rice  growing  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  With  the  use  of  this  machine  and  6  mules  a  man  can  reap 
from  8  to  12  acres  a  day.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  every  field  which  can  be 
reaped  with  a  twine  binder,  and  Its  use  on  any  given  tract  of  land  is  determined 
by  three  conditions:  First,  the  land  must  be  susceptible  of  thorough  drainage: 
next,  an  impervious  substratum  of  clay  must  underlay  the  land ;  and  finally,  the 
harvesting  season  must  be  moderately  dry.  Without  these  three  conditions  the 
twine  binder  is  impracticable.  The  machine  is  a  heavy  one,  and  unless  the 
ground  is  dry  it  will  sink  so  deeply  as  to  be  very  heavy  to  pull.    In  addition  to 
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this  the  drive  wheel  becomes  so  clogged  with  mud  and  bits  of  straw  that  it  slides 
along  the  gromid  Instead  of  turning,  and,  in  consequence,  the  Isnives  are  stopped. 

Whether  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  will  permit  of  the  general  intro- 
duction of  this  valuable  machine  in  the  rice  fields  of  the  Philippines  is  an  un- 
settled question.  The  bureau  has  a  reaper  and  binder  among  its  collection  of 
agricultural  machinery,  and  a  thorough  test  of  its  efficiency  will  be  made  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Where  it  is  not  possible  to  make  use  of  the  twine  binder,  sicldes  and  cradles 
are  employed,  the  rice  being  cut  with  about  2  feet  of  straw  and  tied  in  bundles 
about  6  inches  in  diameter.  Some  25  or  30  of  these  bundles  are  shoclsed  together 
and  a  few  bundles  placed  on  top  of  the  shocks  to  protect  the  grain  from  too 
much  sun  and  from  the  depredations  of  birds. 

THRESHING. 

The  machines  employed  in  threshing  rice  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
used  in  the  wheat  fields  of  the  western  United  States.  Their  capacities  range 
from  40,000  to  90,000  pounds  of  paddy  per  day,  and  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  a 
small  farmer  does  not  stand  in  need  of  a  thresher  for  his  exclusive  use.  Not 
only  this,  but  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  a  threshing  machine,  including 
ens^ne,  is  $1,200  gold,  and  it  is  only  persons  of  some  means,  even  in  America, 
who  can  purchase  them. 

In  order  to  overcome  'this  difficulty  it  is  customary  for  some  person  to  buy  a 
machine  and  charge  the  farmers  so  much  per  sack  for  threshing  their  rice.  The 
threshers  are  portable  and  are  hauled  from  place  to  place  by  the  traction 
engines,  which  furnish  the  power  for  oi)erating  the  threshers.  In  case  a  farmer 
has  only  50  or  100  sacks,  however,  he  has  to  haul  the  rice  in  the  straw  to  the 
machine,  because  it  is  not  profitable  to  move  the  thresher  unless  it  can  do 
a  day's  work  in  one  place. 

Rice  threshing  is  a  very  profitable  business  in  the  United  States.  As  much  as 
$75  net  per  day  Is  earned  by  some  threshers,  and  although  the  rice  industry  may 
not  have  recovered  sufficiently  from  the  recent  troubles  to  warrant  their  intro- 
duction in  the  provinces  Just  now,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  threshers  situated 
at  central  points  should  not  prove  profitable  in  the  near  future. 

FEBTIJ.IZEB8. 

In  determining  the  kind  of  fertilizers  and  the  quantity  which  should  be 
applied  to  a  soil  in  order  to  grow  any  given  crop,  one  of  the  most  essential 
things  to  know  is  the  composition  of  the  plant,  for  by  knowing  this  we  get  a 
good  idea  of  the  fertilizing  materials  which  the  crop  extracts  from  the  soil,  and 
thus  we  are  able  to  supply  this  drain  Judiciously. 

The  average  analysis  of  the  rice  plant  shows  that  every  100  pounds  of  the 
grain  contains  1.19  pounds  of  nitrogen,  0.321  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.16 
pound  of  potash ;  and  100  pounds  of  the  straw  contains  0.756  pound  of  nitrogen, 
0.26  pound  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  0.42  pound  of  potash.  Therefore  an  acre  of 
land  which  produces  2,000  pounds  of  paddy  and  4,000  pounds  of  straw  will  lose 
a  total  of— 


2,000  pounds  paddy. 
4,000  pounds  straw. 

Total 


Nitro- 
gen. 


23.80 
80.24 


64.04 


Phos- 
phoric 
add. 


6.42 
10.40 


16.82 


Potash. 


8.20 
16.80 


20.00 


With  these  figures  we  should  be  able  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  to  apply  to  rice  land.  But  from  this  a  deduction  in  the  amount  of 
nitrogen  to  be  applied  may  be  made  for  the  nitrogen  which  is  brought  to  the  soil 
hi  rain  water,  and  where  irrigation  is  practiced  a  deduction  may  be  made  not 
only  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen,  but  also  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 
What  this  amount  is  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  until  chemical  analyses  are 
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made  of  the  waters  of  the  principal  rivers  and  streams  of  these  islands,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  data  in  reference  to  this  matter  will  be  available  in  the  near 
future. 

Just  in  what  form  to  apply  fertilizers  to  rice  lands  is  another  question  to  be 
considered.  Rice  is  so  peculiar  in  its  habits  of  growth  that  the  matter  of  ferti- 
lizing it  is  very  much  more  complicated  than  is  the  case  of  ordinary  crops.  As 
was  noted  al>ove,  nitrification  is  an  impossibility  in  a  field  of  growing  rice  which 
is  under  water,  consequently  the  application  of  any  but  soluble  fertilizers  wiU 
give  no  immediate  results,  and  such  soluble  fertilizers  as  sodium  nitrate  and 
water-soluble  phosphates  are  so  high  priced  tliat  it  is  questionable  whether  they 
will  ever  be  extensively  used.  The  only  practical  scheme  that  can  be  suggested 
just  now  is  that  the  land  be  fertilized  and  fallowed  or  that  a  system  of  rotation 
such  as  is  practiced  in  Java  be  introduced.  By  rotating  the  crop  with  corn, 
leguminous  plants,  cane,  and  cotton,  not  only  is  it  possible  to  fertilize  the  land 
and  increase  the  subsequent  yield,  but  noxious  weeds  can  l>e  either  totally 
destroyed  or  at  least  greatly  decimated. 

YABIETIES. 

The  number  of  distinct  varieties  of  rice  is  variously  estimated  at  from  1.400 
to  3,000.  Whether  there  are  even  so  many  e^  1,400  or  whether  the  same  variety 
bears  different  names  in  different  localities  is  not  known.  It  is  very  well  recog- 
nized, nevertheless,  that  varieties  play  an  important  part  in  the  color,  shape, 
size,  taste,  yield,  and  maturity  of  the  grain,  and  too  much  care  and  Judgment 
can  not  be  exercised  In  selecting  seed.  Many  of  the  good  effects  of  etBclent 
cultivation  will  be  lost  if  an  inferior  variety  of  seed  is  planted,  and  there  are 
certain  varieties  of  rice  which  are  so  poorly  adapted  to  the  milling  process  that 
great  financial  losses  are  incurred  in  cultivating  them. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  United  States  where  Honduras  rice  was  formerly  exclu- 
sively grown  this  loss  was  so  great  that  seed  rice  was  imported  from  Japan  with 
the  view  of  obviating  this  defect  in  the  Honduras,  and  the  Japanese  rice  gave 
such  satisfactory  results,  not  only  in  the  greater  resisting  power  which  it  po6^ 
sessed  in  withstanding  the  breakage  of  the  mills,  but  also  in  the  yield  per  acre, 
that  larger  quantities  were  imported  the  following  year,  and  now  the  Japanese 
rice  Is  cultivated  very  extensively. 

Some  of  this  Japan  rice  has  lately  been  imported  by  the  insular  bureau  of 
agriculture  and  is  now  being  distributed  to  the  farmers  of  the  islands. 

UPLAND  OB  MOUNTAIN   RICE. 

This  rice,  as  its  name  implies,  is  cultivated  where  the  land  is  too  rolling 
to  practice  fioodlng.  Large  amounts  of  it  are  raised  in  these  islands,  and  in 
certain  districts  where  the  valleys  are  narrow  and  level  lands  are  scarce 
mountain  rice  constitutes  the  principal  article  of  food  of  the  natives. 

In  regard  to  its  cultivation,  very  little  need  be  said  more  than  has  already 
l>een  stated  in  regard  to  lowland  rice.  The  cultivation  and  harvesting  of  tlie 
crop  are  practically  the  same  as  for  flooded  rice,  excepting  that  no  provision 
need  he  made  for  leveeing.  The  only  difference  l)etween  the  cultivation  of  the 
upland  and  the  lowland  rice  lies  In  the  fact  that  the  former  has  to  be  frequ^tly 
hoed  and  weeded,  because  there  Is  not  water  on  the  land  to  smother  the  grass. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  reiterate  that  there  is  no  reason  why  scientific 
methods  of  culture  and  modem  agricultural  Implements  should  not  make  tbe 
Philippines  one  of  the  leading  rice  countries  of  the  world.  It  was  not  many 
years  ago  when  the  rice  industry  In  Louisiana  was  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  rice  Industry  of  the  Orient  and  yet  such  a  revolution  has  been  effected 
in  the  cultivation  of  rice  in  that  State  within  the  last  fifteen  years  as  has  not 
been  accomplished  In  Chinese  rice  <:ulture  in  six  thousand  years. 
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Appendix. 

implements  and  dbaft  animals  required  to  cultivate  a  500-acbb  fabm. 

For  the  information  of  those  readers  of  this  bulletin  who  may  be  interested 
in  the  matter,  the  following  statement  relative  to  the  nnmber  of  draft  animals 
and  kind  of  machinery  required  to  cultivate  a  500-acre  rice  farm,  together  with 
the  cost  thereof  in  United  States  currency,  is  appended : 


Number.     Ooit. 


Moles 

12-iiich  Btaxg  plows 

Disk  barrows 

'Smoothing  harrows 

Twine  binders  for  barresting.. 
Thresher  and  traction  eodne.. 


$3,000 
186 
60 
45 
460 
1,260 


Total. 


4,940 


The  thresher  can  be  made  to  thresh  the  rice  of  1,000  or  1,500  acres,  so  that 
if  anyone  should  wish  to  cultivate  that  amount  of  land  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  purchase  40  or  60  mules  and  the  proper  multiple  of  machinery 
stated  for  a  500-acre  farm,  exclusive  of  thresher. 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  crop  of  a  500-acre  farm  will  vary  in  the  United 
States  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  gold,  according  to  the  amount  of  red  rice  found 
in  the  paddy. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1900,  toI.  8,  p.  121.] 
Rice  imported  into  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the  flacal  year  1905,  by  ports. 


Port. 

Ponnds. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Manila.. 

344,087,688 

148,886,971 

66,092,797 

4,946,984 

4,170,289 

189,660 

72,262 

$4,604,494 

1,947,789 

868,262 

77,172 

69,786 

2,908 

1,867 

$797,446 

CJebu     

886,606 

Iloilo 

168,880 

jolo          



18.614 

Zamboan£a 

10,460 

Bongao 

406 

Balabac 

286 

Total 

668,286,846 

7.466,788 

1,311.496 

_ 

[Prom  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1904,  vol.  2,  p.  495.) 
TBAHSPLAirriKa  &ICE. 

The  natives  universally  start  their  rice  in  seed  beds  in  June  and  July ;  they 
prepare  their  land  as  fast  as  they  can  by  plowing  and  harrowing  in  mud  until 
the  middle  of  October,  and  as  fast  as  they  get  a  piece  clean,  set  the  young  rice 
about  9  by  9  inches.  This  plan  is  well-nigh  universal  in  oriental  countries. 
The  reason  for  this  plan,  no  doubt,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that,  by  setting  rice  6 
weeks  old  and  10  inches  high  in  freshly  cleaned  land,  it  more  easily  keeps  the 
mastery  over  the  noxious  grasses  and  weeds.  Then,  with  rice  of  such  height, 
irrigation  water  can  be  put  on  the  land  much  earlier  and  deeper,  and  thus  keep 
the  weeds  and  grass  down.  With  the  slow  and  faulty  way  of  preparing  the 
land,  practiced  in  the  islands,  it  is  quite  likely  that  rice  seeded  in  the  American 
way  at  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season  would  make  but  little  crop. 

We  have  fully  tried  the  native's  plan  of  setting  rice,  having  put  in  several 
hundred  acres  in  this  way.  We  find  that  $1  gold  will  take  up  the  plants  and 
transplant  an  acre.  We  also  haveseveral  hundred  acres  seeded  in  the  American 
way,  which  are  in  every  way  promising.  The  transplanting  enables  us  to 
lengthen  the  planting  season  by  six  weeks. 
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The  rice  farm  has  abont  25  horses  and  mules  for  doing  its  work,  besides  some 
breeding  mares  and  ponies.  It  is  found  that  horses  and  mules  can  stand  work 
here  fully  as  well  as  in  the  Southern  States  of  America.  With  us,  four  mules 
and  one  native  teamster  break  4  acres  of  land  a  day.  With  the  native  fanner 
one  man  and  two  carabaos  break  1  acre  in  five  days.  The  reason  for  having 
two  carabaos  is  that  a  carabao  must  spend  half  the  time  wallowing  in  mud  and 
water,  and,  hence,  two  must  be  had  so  as  to  change  every  hour  or  two.  TTie 
native  plow  is  a  small  affair,  cutting  about  4|  inches. 

So  the  native's  weak  point  and  great  waste  of  time  is  not  in  the  transplanting 
of  rice — there  are  women  and  children  enough  to  plant  the  whole  islands— bat 
it  is  in  the  ridiculously  slow  method  of  preparing  the  land. 

With  some  Chinese  oxen  with  which  we  have  been  experimenting,  four  oxen 
and  a  native  plowman  have  been  able  to  plow  2i  acres  a  day.  These  oxen  can 
work  ten  hours  a  day  without  suffering  from  heat  We  have  tried  them  in  the 
mud,  and  they  appear  to  do  as  well  as  carabaos.  These  cattle  can  do  so  much 
more  work  than  carabaos  that  with  them  there  will  be  less  necessity  for  plow- 
ing in  mud,  as  so  much  more  of  the  work  can  be  done  before  the  land  gets 
muddy.  The  oxen  seem  to  resist  disease  much  better  than  carabaos  and  get 
their  living  from  grazing  almost  as  well. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commlasion  1906,  vol.  2,  p.  46.] 
MimCIA  KICE  FAUL 

The  rice  farm  at  Murcla,  Tarlac,  having  served  its  purpose  in  an  experimental 
way  and  not  being  suited  to  the  raising  of  rice  on  a  commercially  profitable 
scale  on  account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and  the  rolling  nature  of  the 
land,  has  been  discontinued,  but  not  before  results  of  great  importance  to  the 
rice  growers  between  Manila  and  Dagupan  were  obtained.  The  advantages 
incident  to  steam  threshing  were  first  demonstrated  at  this  place,  and  as  a 
result  a  considerable  number  of  steam  threshing  outfits  have  beoi  purchased 
and  are  now  in  operation. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Filipino  in  sowing  his  rice  in  seed  beds,  and  transplanting 
it  after  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size,  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 
His  land  is  poorly  prepared,  and  if  his  rice  is  scattered  broadcast  over  it  the 
young  seedlings  are  promptly  killed  by  coarse  grasses  and  weeds,  whereas  the 
larger  plants  at  the  time  of  transplanting  have  a  &ufl9cient  start  over  the  weeds, 
so  that  they  are  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  trouble  with  this  method,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  plant  a  comparatively  small  area. 
It  was  found  that  by  sowing  rice  in  drills  15  to  20  inches  apart,  so  as  to  facili- 
tate weeding,  crops  could  be  obtained  which  were  nearly  as  heavy  as  those 
secured  by  transplanting.  If  the  rice  Is  drilled  4n,  large  areas  obviously  can 
be  planted  during  the  cpmparatively  short  season. 

It  has  been  found  that  crops  planted  in  May  or  June  ripen  no  sooner  than 
those  planted  in  August  or  September,  but  that  the  early  plantings  give  a  vastly 
better  yield  than  do  the  later  ones.  It  now  seems  probable  that,  with  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  seed  might  be  put  out  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  is  the 
general  practice  at  present,  without  maturing  a  crop  before  the  close  of  the 
rainy  season. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Philippine  rice  fields  would  yield  25  per  cent 
more  than  they  do  at  present  were  they  kept  clear  of  grass  and  weeds  during 
the  growing  season,  and  circular  letters  have  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  all 
Important  rice-growing  provinces  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
vincing the  farmers  that  they  should  weed  their  rice.  A  number  of  governors 
have  displayed  a  keen  Interest  in  this  matter  and  have  not  only  Issued  proper 
instructions  to  municipal  oflSclal?,  but  have  themselves  gone  to  Inspect  the  rice 
fields  and  urged  the  people  to  keep  them  clean. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  sufficient  number  of  planters  will  Interest  themselves  In 
this  matter  to  at  least  give  numerous  practical  demonstrations  of  the  Im- 
portance of  weeding,  so  that  next  year  there  may  be  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  care  given  the  fields,  with  a  corresponding  Increase  In  the  crop. 

The  imiwrtatlons  of  rice  during  the  year  just  ended  were  far  less  than  for 
any  previous  year  since  American  occupation.  Scanty  rainfall  has  seriously 
imperiled  tills  year's  crop  In  many  of  the  provinces,  but  if  rain  comes  before 
irreparable  damage  has  been  done  it  Is  believed  that  its  crop  will  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  islands. 
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Full  details  as  to  the  experimental  plantings  of  rice  which  have  been  made 
and  the  results  In  each  case  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
director  of  agriculture. 

The  best  yield  was  obtained  on  land  which  had  been  fertilized  with  600 
pounds  of  tobacco  waste  to  the  acre,  from  the  Manila  factories,  and  was  at 
the  rate  of  2,900  pounds  of  unhuUed  rice  to  the  acre.  This  experiment  showed 
that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  fertilizer  is  going  to  waste  at  the  Manila 
tobacco  factories. 

As  a  result  of  the  practical  demonstrations  at  Murcia,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  steam-plowing  outfits  have  been  purchased  and  put  into  operation.  The 
results  obtained  seem  to  have  been  uniformly  satisfactory.  The  cost  of 
plowing  land  by  steam  has  varied  from  K  to  ^6  per  acre,  the  difference 
depending  chiefly  upon  the  ease  or  difficulty  with  which  fuel  and  water  were 
secured. 

The  great  weight  of  steam-plowing  outfits  is  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  intro- 
duction. '  Two  machines  for  use  in  eastern  Negros  lay  in  Manila  many  months 
before  they  could  be  shipped,  and  the  landing  of  heavy  machinery  at  ports 
where  there  are  no  piers  and  no  large  lighters  is  necessarily  .a  matter  of  great 
difficulty. 

In  its  efforts  to  secure  a  lighter  plowing  outfit,  the  bureau  of  agriculture  has 
experimented  with  a  Icerosene-explosion  engine  weighing  only  2,800  pounds. 
This  engine  develops  plenty  of  power,  but  thus  far  has  proved  unreliable  in  its 
action.  The  agents  maintain  that  the  difficulty  is  due  to  defects  in  the  spark- 
ing device  and  can  readily  be  remedied.  Should  this  engine  prove  successful 
it  would  fill  a  great  need,  as  its  lower  cost  would  put  it  within  the  reach  of 
many  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a  large  steam-plowing  outfit, 
and  its  small  weight  would  facilitate  its  passage  over  bad  roads  and  weak 
bridges. 
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DUTY  ON  RICE. 


Match  8, 1906. 

March  8, 1906. 

, 

Interma 
of  100 
kilos. 

PHIUPPINB  TARIFF. 

Rice-UnUl  May  1. 1906: 

(a)  Unhusked,  O.  W..  100  kilnn 

6)  Huaked,  O.  W.,  100  kilos 

10.40 
.50 
1.60 

.60 

.76 

1.76 

.80 
1.00 
2.00 
eCom- 
n  force 
.in  its 
>ine  1b- 
therein 

UNITKD  8TATI8  tABtPP. 

Rice  cleaned per  pound.. 

Uncleaned  rice,  or  rice  free  of  the 
outer  hull  and  still  having  the 
inner  cuticle  on. .  ..per  pound. 

Rice  flour  and  rice  meal,  and 
rice  broken  which  will  pass 
through  a  sieve  known  com- 
mercially as  No.  12  wire  sieve, 
per  pound.. 

Paddy,  or  rice  having  the  outer 
hull  on per  pound.. 

10.02 
.0126 

.0026 
.0075 

14.40 

<o)  Flour,  G.  W.,  100  kilos 

2.76 

On  May  1, 1906,  and  until  Jan.  1, 1907: 

(a)  Unhuflked,  O.  W.,  100  kilos 

h)  Husked,  G.W.  100  kilos 

{c    Flour,  Q.  W.,  iOO  kilos 

On  an'd  after  ^an.  1, 1907: 

(a    Unliusked.  G.  W.,  100  kilos 

lb)  Husked,  G.  W.,  100  kilos 

.66 
.66 

(c)  Flour,  G.W.,  100  kilos 

mission  may,  in  its  dlFcretlon,  continue  1 
the  rate  of  duty  first  above  stated  until 
opinion,  the  conditions  in  the  Phillpi 
lands  may  warrant  the  higher  rates  1 
provided. 

Note. — Philippine  rice  production  in  census  year  (1902)  is  stated  at  Volume  IV,  page 
328,  to  have  been  8,599,233  hectoliters  of  paddy,  or  unhuiled  rice  (2.8375  bushels  to  the 
hectoliter),  or  2,440,032  bushels  (bulk  measure).  On  page  91,  ratio  of  unhuiled  to 
hulled  is  2  to  1,  and  reduced  in  weight  on  basis  of  60  pounds  to  the  bushel,  gives  pro- 
duction in  round  numbers  of  732,000,000  pounds. 
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KAPOK  (Tree  Cotton). 


[From  Report  of  tbe  Philippine  CommUslon,  1904,  toI.  2,  p.  686.] 

Tbe  cotton  tree  Is  found  in  nearly  every  province  of  the  Plillippine  Inlands. 
Its  fiber  is  used  locally  for  stuffing  pillows  and  mattresses  and  is  shipped  in 
small  quantities  to  Manila,  principally  from  Oriental  Negros.  The  good  quali- 
ties of  kapok  are  such,  it  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  so-called  **  stuff- 
ing and  filling  "  fibers,  as  to  war^nt  its  more  gaieral  cultivation.  The  tree  is 
easily  grown  and  the  yield  of  fiber  is  large. 

In  January  of  the  pres^it  year  a  press  bulletin  on  this  subject  was  issued 
entitled  "  The  White  Ck)tton  Tree.*'  In  this  bulletin  attrition  was  invited  to  the 
importance  of  the  kapok  industry  in  the  island  of  Java  and  the  desirability  of 
its  further  development  in  the  Philippines.  The  production  of  kapok  in  Java 
has  hicreased  from  300,000  kilos  (700,000  pounds)  in  1882  to  over  4,000,000 
kilos  (9,000,000  pounds)  in  1901.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1902,  which 
was  a  period  o'f  industrial  depression  in  Java,  20,898  bales  of  kapok  were  ex- 
ported, of  which  the  United  States  received  about  $50,000  worth. 

During  the  month  of  January  an  order  was  placed  by  the  bureau  for  an  im- 
proved kapok-cleaning  machine.  A  superior  variety  of  the  cotton  tree  having 
been  reported  from  Ck>lombia,  South  America,  the  United  States  consul  at 
Quibdo  has  been  requested  to  furnish  this  bureau  with  seed  of  this  variety. 
With  favorable  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  and  with  the  present  distribution  of 
the  cotton  tree,  it  is  believed  that,  by  the  introducion  of  fiber-cleaning  machines 
and  with  the  further  distribution  of  seed,  this  fiber  may  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  export 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1905,  vol.  2,  p.  42.] 

The  chief  of  the  bureau,  knowing  that  kapok,  or  tree  cotton,  was  produced 
in  considerable  quantity  in  the  islands,  has  investigated  its  use  and  its  price 
in  the  United  States  market.  He  finds  that  a  pound  of  kapok  makes  as  large 
and  as  good  a  pillow  as  do  2  pounds  of  feathers,  and  even  at  American  prices 
costs  but  one-eighth  as  much.  Also  that  kapok  will  buoy  up  thirty-five  times  its 
own  weight  in  water  and  does  not  become  wetted  after  long  submersion.  A 
French  society,  in  making  experiments  with  it  as  life-saving  material,  proved 
that  after  soaking  eighteen  hours  a  small  mattress  would  still  support  several 
men.  The  fiber  is  extraordinarily  elastic  and  seems  to  retain  its  elasticity  in- 
definitely. It  is  very  valuable  for  use  in  fine  upholstering,  and  should  be  one 
of  the  best  of  substances  for  preparing  comforts  for  covering  in  cold  climates. 
Probably  1,000,000  pounds  of  it  go  to  waste  annually  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
It  may  be  had  here  in  abundance  at  about  5  centavosper  pound  in  the  seed, 
the  seed  making  up  about  63  per  cent  of  the  total  weight.  A  McCarthy  cotton 
gin  readily  cleans  it  from  the  seed.    The  New  York  price  is  12  to  13  cents  gold. 

The  seed  has  been  analyzed  at  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories,  and 
was  found  to  be  38  per  cent  richer  in  oil  than  is  ordinary  cotton  seed.  It  has 
a  fertilizing  value  of  about  fl7  gold  per  ton,  and  has  been  fed  with  advantage 
to  different  kinds  of  stock  by  the  bureau  of  agriculture. 

The  kapok  tree  is  possessed  of  extraordinary  vitality.  The  trunk,  if  cut 
down  during  the  rainy  season,  trimmed  of  all  branches,  and  set  in  the  ground, 
will  send  out  roots  and  grow,  while  single  branches  stuck  into  the  ground  at 
this  season  promptly  take  root  and  soon  grow  into  trees.  The  trees  require 
absolutely  no  care,  and  the  pods  containing  the  cotton  fall  to  the  ground  wh^i 
ripe. 

There  are  vast  areas  in  these  islands  perfectly  suited  to  the  growth  of  this 
valuable  fiber-producing  tree,  and  an  important  kapok  industry  should  be  de- 
veloped in  the  near  future. 

953 
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954     AGRICtJLTtJBAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 
[From  Report  of  the  PhUlpplne  Commission,  1906,  yoL  2,  p.  431.] 

This  product  has  received  much  attention.  It  is  no  doubt  the  world's  finest 
stuffing  material,  and  a  recent  cablegram  quotes  its  price  in  New  York  at  12| 
cents  gold  per  pound.  It  has  been  determined  that  large  quantities  can  be 
had  in  the  islands  at  about  5  cents  Philippine  currency  in  the  seed,  the  seed 
making  up  about  63  per  cent  of  the  weight  We  found  that  a  McCarthy  gin 
for  ordinary  cotton  cleans  It  perfectly  of  the  seed.  The  price  In  New  York 
^should  enable  those  buying,  cleaning,  and  shipping  it  to  make  a  good  profit 
"  We  submitted  the  seeds  to  the  bureau  of  government  laboratories  for  analysis, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  38  per  cent  richer  in  oil  than  the  ordinary  cotton 
seed.  They  should  have  a  fertilizing  value  of  about  $17  gold  p«r  ton.  We 
have  been  feeding  them  to  advantage  to  different  kinds  of  stock. 

Wishing  to  learn  still  further  about  this  fiber,  we  have  made  tests  that  prove 
that  one  pound  of  the  cleaned  kapok  makes  as  large  and  as  good  a  pillow  as  two 
pounds  of  feathers.  Ck>unting  kapok  at  12i  cents  a  pound  and  feathers  at  50 
cents  a  pound,  the  former  is  eight  times  as  ^heap  a  stuffing  material  as  the 
latter.  It  seems  never  to  lose  its  elasticity  and  never  packs  or  mats  as  real 
cotton  does.  It  does  not  become  wet  if  immersed  in  water  ever  so  long.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  the  best  material  for  life  preservers  Imown,  being  much  superior 
to  cork. 

It  will  buoy  up  and  keep  above  water  35  times  its  own  weight,  and  lOi 
ounces  of  the  material  have  been  found  to  support  a  man  weighing  145  pounds 
in  the  water.  A  French  society  in  making  some  experiments  with  it  as  life- 
saving  material  is  said  to  have  found  that  after  soaking  for  18«hours  a  small 
mattress  made  thereof  supported  several  men» 

According  to  our  experiments  it  seems  that  a  kapok  pillow  equal  to  a  2-pound 
feather  pillow  can  be  made  complete  for  less  than  26  cents  gold.  A  feather 
pillow  will  probably  not  sell  in  competition  with  pillows  made  of  kapok  after 
the  latter's  merits  shall  have  become  well  known.  The  slow  changes  taking 
place  in  the  animal  matter  of  feather  create  disagreeable  odors.  On  account 
of  cheaper  covering  material  the  kapok  can  be  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  there  a  pillow  could  be  turned  out  for  about  25  cents  that  would  be  supwior 
to  a  feather  pillow  which  would  cost  not  less  than  $1.25.  It  would  seem  also 
that  thick  comforts  for  covering  in  cold  climates  could  be  made  to  great  advan- 
tage out  of  this  material,  inasmuch  as  a  comfort,  say,  3  inches  thick  and 
making  practically  a  dead  air  space  of  this  thickness,  would  not  weigh  as  much 
as  a  double  blanket.  As  a  mattress  material  10  pounds  would  equal  20  pounds 
of  feathers,  and,  I  believe,  40  pounds  of  felt  It  would  therefore  seem  that 
there  is  a  remarkable  opportunity  in  the  United  States  for  pushing  this  Philip- 
pine product,  and  as  a  result  of  our  investigations  a  large  amount  of  kaiK>k 
is  in  preparation  to  be  sent  there  for  sale,  the  markets  having  been  tested  by 
cable.  It  is  almost  certain  that  a  reliable  supply  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
advertising  would  create  a  demand  for  more  than  the  whole  world  now  useai 
In  this  connection  a  letter  was  sent  to  a  dozen  or  more  upholstery  firms  In  the 
United  States,  as  follows : 

**  BuiucAU  OF  Agbicultubb, 

"  Manila,  P.  /.,  July  10,  1905, 

**  Gbntlbmen  :  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  kapok,  or  tree  cotton,  for  pillows, 
cushions,  mattresses,  etc.,  and,  if  so,  do  you  use  it?  I  believe  that  a  pound  of 
cleaned  kapok  will  make  as  good  a  pillow  as  two  pounds  of  the  best  feathersi 
and  would  always  be  free  from  the  decomposition  and  the  more  or  less  un- 
healthful  odors  that  must  arise  from  feathers,  hair,  wool,  etc. 

*'  Seeing  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  material  for  various  purposes  of  the 
kind  mentioned,  I  have  been  surprised  that  firms  such  as  yours  have  not  made 
up  this  material  and  advertised  it  extensively  on  its  merits.  There  must  be 
one  or  more  million  pounds  of  cleaned  cotton  going  to  waste  in  these  islands 
each  year.  This  bureau  is  now  making  an  effort  to  put  it  in  touch  with  the 
people  who  buy  it,  or  should  buy  Jt.  We  have  at  the  present  time  some  60,000 
pounds  of  it  collected.  We  are  sending  you  a  small  sample^  and  would  like  to 
hear  from  you  as  to  its  market  value,  its  qualities,  etc. 
**  Very  respectfully, 

"  W.  O.  Welbobn,  Chief  of  Bureau." 
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CULTIVATION  AND  PBOBUOTION  OP  KAPOK.  956 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1906,  toI.  2,  p.  172.] 

Some  commercial  shipments  of  kapok,  or  stuffing  cotton,  have  gone  to  the 
United  States  since  we  discussed  Its  value  last  year.  A  machine  was  received 
from  England  for  cleaning  it  of  seed,  but  the  machine  was  a  failure.  A  slow- 
working  English  cotton  gin  does  work  it,  but  not  rapidly  enough  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  large  development.  The  American  saw  gin  failed  to  work  it. 
Lately  a  commercial  firm  has  received  an  American  machine  designed  and  built 
esi;)ecially  to  clean  it,  but  this  machine  has  not  yet  been  set  up.  To  clean  this 
material  would  seem  to  present  no  great  difficulties,  and  a  machine  would  not 
need  to  be  very  strong,  heavy,  or  expensive. 

The  kapok,  ^om  numerous  Inquiries  I  made  in  the  United  States,  appears  to 
have  a  steady  value  of  9  to  13  cents  United  States  currency  a  pound.  It  sells 
in  some  of  the  provinces  as  low  as  ^3  a  picul  (137i  pounds)  in  the  seed.  It 
turns  out  al)out  35  per  cent  lint  and  65  per  cent  seed.  The  seed  have  an  oil 
content  and  the  cake  a  fertilizing  and  feeding  value  that  ought  to  give  the  seed 
a  value  of  WO  to  WO  a  ton.  Even  at  a  higher  purchase  price  for  the  raw 
cotton,  fine  profits  should  be  made  by  buying  and  cleaning  this  material  with 
suitable  machines. 

The  real  cotton  has  generally  not  been  successful  with  us.  A  species  of  boll 
weevil  generally  prevents  any  yield  of  account.  There  may  be  localities  where 
this  insect  is  not  found,  but  at  present  we  do  not  feel  like  encouraging  cotton 
growing  in  more  than  an  experimental  way. 

A  new  and  unidentified  species  of  agave,  said  to  be  quite  superior  to  Yucatan 
sisal,  has  been  introduced  ftom  Tuxpan,  Mexico. 
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[From  Report  of  the  Schurman  Philippine  Commissioii,  1900,  vol.  4,  p.  52.] 
INDiaO   IHDUSTBT. 

The  production  of  indigo  was  formerly  of  much  more  importance  than  now. 
The  method  of  making  it  in  this  archipelago  will  now  be  spoken  of.  This  in- 
cludes several  operations,  maceration  in  water,  the  addition  of  lime,  shaking  or 
stirring  and  decantation  of  the  water,  formation  of  the  indigo  into  masses,  and 
wrapping.  After  the  plant  is  cut  and  ma<^e  up  into  bundles  it  is  taken  to  the 
factory.  This  is  composed  of  various  parts.  In  the  first  there  are  two  or  more 
cylindrical  or  conical  receptacles  made  of  masonry  or  wood,  each  being  2i 
meters  in  height  and  2  in  diameter.  These  are  called  machos.  In  the  second, 
called  hembra,  there  is  a  receptacle  double  the  capacity  of  those  already  men- 
^tioned  which  is  cylindrical  in  shape,  wider  than  it  is  high,  the  sides  somewhat 
Inclined,  and  having  two  faucets  at  different  heights  on  the  side,  through  which 
the  impregnated  liquor  can  flow;  in  the  third  a  receptacle,  made  of  masonry, 
which  is  in  circular  form,  a  meter  and  a  half  high  and  a  meter  in  diameter, 
into  which  the  indigo  paste  coming  from  the  hembra  is  placed,  in  order  to 
separate  the  water  from  it,  and  lastly  the  secadero,  where  the  indigo  is  exposed 
to  the  air  and  afterwards  dried. 

Maceration  is  the  first  process.  The  receptacles  called  machos  are  filled  four- 
fifths  full  of  water  and  the  bundles  of  indigo  immediately  thrown  in  them.  A 
grating  of  bamboo  having  weights  attached  is  now  lowered  4  or  5  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  plant  being  allowed  to  macerate  for  twenty-two 
hours,  during  which  time  the  leaves  undergo  a  sort  of  fermentation,  liberating 
the  indigo  which  is  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  During  this  operation  the 
water  first  becomes  yellowish  in  color,  then  yellowish-green,  and  finally  green 
with  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  maceration  being  complete,  lime  is  added.  In  this 
operation  the  grating  is  first  removed  and  the  plants  taken  out  after  being 
allowed  to  drain  on  the  sides  of  the  receptacle.  Baskets  of  quicklime  are  then 
lowered  into  the  water,  when  the  liquid  immediately  changes  from  green  to 
greenish-blue.  It  is  then  drawn  off  immediately  by  means  of  the  faucets,  be- 
ginning with  the  upper  one,  and  passed  on  to  the  hembra  or  second  receptacle 
by  means  of  little  troughs.  In  the  hembra  the  liquid  Is  stirred  with  sticks, 
thus  exposing  it  to  the  air  so  that  the  indigo  becomes  insoluble.  This  operation 
lasts  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  the  water  is 
bluish-brown  in  color.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  until  more  water  is  added  from 
the  first  receptacle,  when  the  same  operation  is  repeated.  The  indigo  deposited 
is  now  allowed  to  remain  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  when  it  is  transferred  to  the 
third  receptacle.  Here  It  remains  for  two  or  three  days,  becoming  separated 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  water  which  it  contains,  this  being  drawn  off  by 
the  faucets. 

In  this  place  the  various  grades  of  indigo  become  distinguishable,  the  upper 
layers  containing  the  superior  grade,  the  central  layers  the  medium  grade,  and 
the  lower  layers  the  inferior  grade.  The  indigo  is  now  placed  in  bamboo  boxes, 
having  a  layer  of  cotton  in  the  bottom  so  that  the  water  may  drain  through. 
At  the  end  of  two  days  the  mass  is  kneaded  by  hand  into  cakes  or  balls,  which 
are  placed  on  mats  arranged  on  benches  in  the  drying  room.  Here  the  drying 
process  continues  for  five  or  six  days,  the  indigo  being  placed  In  the  sun  as  often 
as  possible,  so  as  to  advance  the  process  more  rapidly.  The  mass  is  now  cut 
with  bamboo  knives  into  the  proper  size,  which  is  usually  about  6  inches  in 
length  by  half  as  much  in  depth  and  height,  the  comers  of  the  cake  being 
rounded  off  with  the  hand.  After  the  cakes  are  dried  th^  are  placed  in  wooden 
boxes,  where  tb^  are  kept  ready  for  the  market 
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[From  Census  of  Philippine  Islands.  1908.  vol.  4,  p.  97.] 

DTDIGO. 

The  prodnction  of  indigo  and  iintarron  (liquid  indigo),  though  of  minor 
importance  as  compared  with  other  products  of  which  mention  has  been  made, 
has  been  a  source  of  considerable  income  and  has  contributed  appreciable 
amounts  to  the  sum  total  of  insular  exports,  as  indicated  by  the  following  table, 
which  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  two  products  for  each  calendar 
year  since  1854  for  which  statistics  are  available,  with  the  percentage  that  such 
values  were  of  the  total  value  of  exports  annually. 

Quantities  and  values  of  indigo  and  Iintarron  {liquid  indigo)  exported  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  during  each  calendar  year  specified:  185 J^  to  J 902. 


Indigo. 

TlntaiTon. 

Total 

value 

(donars). 

Ferent 

Year. 

Qaantlty 
(kflos). 

Value. 

Qoantlty 
(kflos). 

Value. 

oftoUl 
vain  of 

Pesos. 

DoOars. 

Pesos. 

DoUars. 

exporti. 

1854 

194.727 
821.814 
269.063 
302.908 
17,863 
121.642 
184.834 
134.864 
72,606 
114.848 
168.864 
251.574 
24.677 
12,987 
64.965 
117.098 
139,579 
196,652 

82,349 

199,434 

134,744 

241.540 

12.338 

62.417 

110.646 

88.036 

49,502 

117,074 

164,587 

400,760 

47,458 

7,792 

44,706 

86,294 

107,112 

lifi  Hon 

87.224 

200^666 

141,689 

266.781 

12.966 

87,676 

116,017 

98,107 

62.314 

123.724 

162.638 

484.766 

49,522 

7.946 

44,928 

88,264 

97,975 

140,202 

34,112 

160,726 

123,405 

123,631 

65.924 

64 
69 
88 
09 
62 
33 
97 
46 
67 
58 
47 

•8,471 
•2,027 

•  10.610 
•2,130 
•6,946 
•8,707 

•10.656 

167,686 
667,726 
660,206 
513,611 
629,486 
201,471 
626,058 
672,90 

66,814 
213,300 
221,611 
429.563 

83,226 
521.136 
378,370 
395,806 
832,281 
327.467 
668,964 
419,738 
863,676 
507,276 
391,858 
406,636 
276,424 
191.794 

C') 

\i 

C) 

25,818 

6,001 
31,630 

7,070 
26,006 
82,676 
36,946 
62.287 
69.258 
14.610 
112,435 
183.922 
91.062 
126.697 
26.439 
24,560 
26.285 

3.466 
16,768 
16.616 
41.919 

8.256 
61.696 
25.042 
25,416 
24,640 
19,890 
43,386 
22,620 
16,321 
17,280 
21,430 
19,192 
13,676 
17,000 

27,346 
6,266 
38.447 
7.616 
26,278 
84.614 
38,776 
66.875 
94.323 
16.661 
118,214 
140.809 
96.063 
126.877 
26,666 
23.966 
23,128 
8.273 
15.169 
13.702 
37.719 
7,346 
46,128 
21,842 
22,226 
20,486 
16.646 
33,351 
16.650 
11.268 
14.206 
16,636 
13.143 
8.823 
8.480 

114.570 
214.820 
176,086 
264.297 
39.243 
122.190 
164.702 
168.062 
146.687 
139.375 
280.747 
625,066 
145.606 
136.SSS 
71.489 
107.230 
121.108 
143.666 
49,301 
168.427 
161.124 
130.970 
102.052 
42.163 
52.210 
65.666 
43.S34 
88.360 
1U.712 
90.801 
27,706 
62.661 
163.510 
60.461 
26,427 

l.W 

1865 

S.S4 

1856 - 

1867 

1.8! 
2.00 

1858 

.40 

1880 

l.fl 

1861 

1.8S 

1862 

1.6S 

1863 

l.S 

1864 

1.24 

1866 

1.18 

1866 

S.« 

1867- 

.63 

1873 

^ 

1874 

1876 

•§ 

1876 

.80 

1877 

JK 

1878 J 

70,764  j      87;6S6 
192,121  '     192.192 

M 

1879 

1.10 

1880 

139,151 

169,681 

83.486 

83,067 

61,100 

67,888 

60,044 

106,767 

183,487 

121,616 

66,658 

95,561 

317,015 

107,133 

25,072 

(*) 

116,870 

f>,545 

,137,147 
138,968 
62,674 
23,322 
34,287 
42,129 
36,426 
68,879 
128,469 
108.374 
16,416 
60.184 
204,975 
85,072 
83,976 

.w 

1881 

.00 

1882 

.55 

1883- 

.18 

1884 

.9 

1885. _ 

1886. 

1887 

.44 

1888 - 

.5: 

1889 

.» 

18fl0 

JS 

1891 

1892 

.36 
.80 

1898 

X 

1894 

.U 

1898 - - 

1899- 

82.604 
1,825 
3.178 

16,673 

'32.604 
'1.825 
'3.178 

'  16.573 

.a 

1900 _ 

M 

1901 _ 

7,884 
251,025 

M 

1902 



— 

.00 

•  Tinajas. 

^  Quantity  not  specified. 


«  Not  separately  reported. 
'Not  including  Untarron. 


The  provinces  of  I  locos  Norte  and  I  locos  Sur  produce  more  indigo  than  all 
other  provinces  combined.  The  dye  is  produced,  however,  to  some  extent  in  the 
provinces  of  Bataan,  Bataugas,  Bulacan,  I^  I^guna,  Pampauga,  Pangasinao. 
and  Zarabales.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  1902  the 
values  of  annual  shipments  fell  considerably  below  those  of  the  preceding 
years,  for  which  figures  are  presented  In  the  above  table.  This  falling  oflf  is 
said  to  be  due  largely  to  the  use  of  aniline  dyes  and  to  adulterations  made  by 
Chinese  speculators  in  the  dye,  which  has  discredited  the  Philippine  product 
and  caused  a  depreciation  in  its  price. 
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CITLTIVATIOH  OF  THE  DTDIOO  PLAHT. 

[Bj  Amelio  A.  y  Lallave,  IIocos  Bur.] 

The  indigo  plant  had  Its  origin  in  India,  and  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  especially  in  IIocos  Sur,  and  though  still 
cultivated  in  the  islands  it  Is  only  upon  a  very  reduced  scale. 

This  plant  requires  fertile  soil ;  if  virgin,  so  much  the  better.  At  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season — ^that  is,  in  Octol>er — preparation  of  the  ground  should  be 
begun.  Deep  tillage  should  be  given  it  with  the  plow,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  the  month.  At  the  beginning  of  November  a  third  plowing 
is  effected  and  the  ground  harrowed,  so  as  to  leave  the  soil  well  crumbled. 
Sowing  is  then  proceeded  with.  Furrows  are  made,  as  nearly  straight  as  pos- 
sible, and  about  a  foot  apart.  The  planter  carries  the  seeds  in  a  small  sack 
under  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  hand  scatters  them  copiously  into  the 
furrows,  which  he  then  covers  with  earth,  using  both  feet.  This  operation  is 
easily  performed  by  our  planters. 

A  few  days  after  planting  the  seeds  begin  to  germinate,  and  when  the  plants 
have  attained  a  height  of  one  palm  or  less  the  ground  is  once  more  plowed 
between  the  furrows,  if  soil  conditions  require  It,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it 
of  all  weeds  and  at  the  same  time  heaping  the  earth  about  the  plants.  Thence- 
forward the  plants  develop  rapidly,  and  in  two  and  a  half  months  are  usually 
in  condition  for  cutting,  which  Is  done  when  they  are  about  to  bloom.  Har- 
vesting is  then  effected.  * 

When  the  plants  are  cut  they  should  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  place 
where  the  operation  of  extracting  the  dyestuff  Is  to  be  performed.  Haste  Is 
recommended,  because  the  least  delay  may  cause  fermentation  in  the  leaves, 
thus  causing  Injury  to  the  product  The  extraction  of  the  coloring  matter  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner: 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  this  manufacture  should  be  placed  near  the 
plants  and  where  water  can  be  had.  If  this  be  not  possible,  a  well  should  be 
dug,  so  as  to  supply  the  necessary  water,  the  amount  required  depending  upon 
the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  treated. 

The  receptacles  In  which  the  leaves  are  to  be  deposited  are  called  machos 
and  are  made  of  masonry.  There  may  be  one,  two,  or  more  of  them,  according 
to  the  number  of  leaves  to  be  treated  daily.  They  should  be  cylindrical  and 
provided  with  three  or  four  spigots,  which  are  usually  made  of  cane,  through 
which  the  liquid  is  drawn  off.  Underneath  and  at  right  angles  to  the  spigots 
Is  constructed  a  small  leakage  tank,  which  catches  the  drip  as  the  fluid  Is 
drawn  through  the  spigots.  If  four  tanks  are  required  Instead  of  one,  they 
should  be  constructed  In  a  semicircular  form,  so  that  they  may  converge. 
Hembra  Is  the  name  given  to  a  larger  tank,  also  constructed  of  masonry  and 
close  to  those  previously  constructed,  to  receive  the  liquid  drawn  from  them. 
This  hembra  must  necessarily  be  lower  than  the  machos.  For  this  purpose  a 
hole  Is  dug  in  the  earth,  of  the  necessary  dimensions,  and  the  hembra  solidly 
constructed  In  order  to  avoid  the  loss  from  leakage.  Close  to  the  hembra 
another  small  tank  is  constructed,  and  another,  smaller  still,  at  the  side  of  this, 
is  necessary  for  completing  the  operation  of  extracting  the  dyestuff.  All  of  these 
apparatus  may  vary,  according  to  the  quantity  of  leaves  to  be  treated,  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  indi- 
vidual planter ;  but  whatever  disposition  may  be  made,  the  object  to  be  attained 
is  always  the  same.  When  the  apparatus  is  ready,  the  manufacture  of  the 
indigo  Is  begun. 

Early  In  the  morning  the  plants  should  be  cut,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill 
the  macho  or  machos,  and  Immediately  conveyed  thither  and  deposited  in  them. 
The  receptacle  is  at  once  filled  with  water,  completely  covering  the  leaves,  so 
that  none  will  float  on  top.  A  sort  of  grating  of  cane  Is  placed  over  the  mass, 
and  on  top  of  this  grating  a  weight  of  some  kind — ^a  rock  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

The  infusion  is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  following  morning.  In  the  first 
hour  all  of  the  leaves  are  removed  from  the  machos,  and  the  liquid  tempered 
with  a  certain  amount  of  lime  of  good  quality,  which  is  placed  in  a  basket,  the 
basket  being  shaken  from  right  to  left,  or  vice  versa,  until  the  lime  has  been 
spread  over  the  entire  surface.  If  a  piece  of  stone  should  remain  in  the  basket 
unbumed,  it  Is  thrown  away,  and  the  ojieratlon  just  described  Is  repeated  with 
all  of  the  machos.    In  a  short  time  the  lime  will  have  been  precipitated  to  the 
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bottom,  canning  with  it  any  stray  leaf  that  may  have  remained,  as  well  as 
whatever  dirt  there  may  be.  The  liquid  is  then  withdrawn  instantly  from  tlM 
machos  into  the  hembra  by  means  of  a  hollow  cane.  By  opening  the  opper- 
moet  spigot  the  operator  is  able  to  see  whether  the  liquid  is  clear  and  tnoi- 
parent,  in  which  case  the  cane  is  attached  to  conduct  the  liquid  into  tbe 
hembra.  Having  drawn  all  the  fluid  through  the  flrst  spigot,  the  second  cue 
is  turned  on,  then  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  last,  and  the  same  operation 
is  effected  with  the  other  machos.  While  this  work  is  being  performed  in  the 
manufactory,  other  laborers  will  have  cut  a  fresh  supply  of  leaves,  in  the  »me 
quantity  as  those  just  used,  which  will  be  handled  the  same  as  those  of  tbe 
previous  day.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second  day  the  workmen  commence  to 
stir  the  liquid  contained  in  the  hembra.  Three  or  four  m«i,  each  provided  witht 
spatula  made  of  slender  cane,  to  one  end  of  which  a  small  woodoi  tablet  Is 
attached,  about  one  imlm  in  length  and  three  fingers  in  width,  station  tbem- 
selves  on  the  wall  of  the  hembra  and  stir  the  liquid  for  at  least  an  hour,  wben 
it  is  allowed  to  settle  until  the  following  day,  care  being  taken  to  cov«  the 
receptacle  with  cloth  or  anything  that  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt  or 
foreign  matter  into  the  liquid.  On  the  following  day,  when  the  liquid  in  the 
hembra  has  settled,  the  first  or  top  spigot  of  the  hembra  is  opaaed  in  order  to 
permit  the  outflow  of  a  portion  which  has  not  yet  assumed  any  color.  This 
done,  the  machos  are  again  emptied  into  the  hembra  as  far  as  possible  and  the 
stirring  is  resumed.  These  operations  are  performed  daily  for  eii^t  or  ten 
days,  when  they  are  suspended  in  order  to  extract  the  dye. 

After  a  day,  or  preferably  two  days,  of  settling,  all  of  the  dyestuff  contained 
in  the  liquid  will  have  been  precipitated  to  the  bottom.  The  first  spigot  !« 
then  opened,  then  the  others,  successively,  until  the  last,  which  is  located  the 
width  of  a  few  fingers  from  the  bottom  one,  has  l)een  opened.  Then  the  man 
in  charge,  or  an  intelligent  laborer,  descends  to  the  bottom,  and,  while  dis- 
turbing the  liquid  as  little  as  possible,  he  collects  it  in  a  vessel,  which  he 
hands  to  another  laborer  standing  above,  who  in  turn  hands  it  to  another,  this 
latter  emptying  the  vessel  into  the  next  smaller  tank  referred  to,  and  this  work 
is  continued  until  all  the  liquid  has  been  collected. 

On  the  following  day  new  cuttings  may  be  made,  and  all  of  the  operatioBS 
Just  described  repeated,  until  the  entire  crop  has  been  treated. 

In  from  four  to  six  days  the  dye  in  the  smaller  tank  will  have  formed  a 
sediment  at  the  bottom,  when  all  the  water  will  be  drawn  off  as  was  done  with 
the  hembra,  and  the  dye  will  then  be  removed  to  the  smallest  tank.  At  tbe 
bottom  of  this  tank  is  placed  a  frame  made  of  cane,  raised  from  four  to  six 
fingers  above  the  floor  of  the  tank;  over  this  is  stretched  a  clean  cloth,  opoo 
which  is  thrown  the  dye.  The  water  filtering  through  this  cloth  leaves  the 
tank  through  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  and  is  deposited  in  a  small  well  dote 
by.  Since  the  water  will  at  first  carry  with  it  some  of  the  dyestuff,  the  opera- 
tion of  filtration  should  be  repeated  until  the  water  flows  thoroughly  clean  and 
transparent.  By  the  following  day  all  the  water  will  have  drained  off,  and 
the  sediment  remaining  is  made  up  into  tablets  or  balls,  fashioned  by  band 
into  the  desired  shape  and  size.  These  tablets  or  balls  are  then  placed  upon 
clean  cloths,  stretched  upon  a  cane  frame,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  where  they 
are  allowed  to  remain  until  thoroughly  dry. 

When  all  the  plants  have  been  cut,  the  tanks  should  be  covered  and  the 
utensils  carefully  put  away  to  be  used  in  the  second  cutting,  which.  If  there 
has  been  some  rain,  will  be  as  plentiful  as  the  first,  provided  always  that  tbe 
rainfall  has  been  slight  and  that  it  occurred  before  the  plant  brought  fbrth 
many  stalks ;  for  when  in  this  condition  the  rain  may  cause  the  production  of  a 
large  amount  of  dyestuff.  If  the  year  be  a  good  one,  or  if  the  rainy  season  is 
backward,  a  third  cutting  may  be  possible. 

The  cultivation  of  indigo  was  the  source  of  considerable  wealth  in  the  Philip- 
pines, especially  in  I  locos  Sur,  until  1883-84,  when  the  producers  began  to 
adulterate  it  with  sand  and  other  substances  so  that  its  value  4n  the  market 
fell  from  90  to  120  pesos  per  quintal  to  from  29  to  40  pesos  per  quintal,  whidi 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  this  Industry,  the  producers  abandoning  it  and  tbe 
market  seeking  its  supply  in  other  countries." 

<>The  decline  of  this  industry  in  the  Philippines  is  no  doubt  due  In  some 
measure  to  the  manufacture  of  artificial  indigo,  which  is  produced  from  coal 
tar  products,  and  which  is  always  chemically  pure,  whereas  the  amount  of 
available  dyestufT  of  natural  Indigo  varies  from  20  to  90  per  cent  of  tbe  com- 
mercial products,  due  either  to  accident  or  adulteration  in  the  preparatiau— 
Director, 
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To-day  an  insignlflcant  quantity  is  cnltivated  without  any  attempt  to  increase 
its  cultivation,  which  would  undoubtedly  be  done  if  the  former  price  were  paid. 
In  Vigan  to-day  from  40  to  90  pesos  per  quintal  are  paid,  according  to  the 
quality,  and  the  greater  part  goes  to  the  Chinese  in  Manila,  and  is  used  by 
them  to  dye  their  cloths. 

The  importance  of  this  article  should  not  be  judged  by  the  price  paid  for  it 
to-day,  but  by  that  which  it  would  command  under  good  cultivation  and  proper 
care,  which,  as  I  have  said,  lias  reached  90  to  120  pesos  per  quintal. 

The  expenses  of  cultivation  per  hectare  are  as  follows : 

Mexican. 

First  plowing 1 $12. 00 

Second  plowing 9. 00 

Third  plowing 5. 00 

Sowhig  the  grain 2.90 

One  plowing  to  kill  the  weeds 4.00 

Weeding  and  cleaning 4.00 

Total 36. 90 

The  expenses  of  labor,  first  cutting,  are  as  follows: 

Mexican. 

Pour  plant  cutters  for  ten  days,  at  30  cents  each  per  day $12. 00 

Transportation  to  factory    (according  to  distance) :  Four  cargadores 

(carriers),  who  may  be  the  same  men  used  to  do  the  cutting. 

Six  cavans  of  lime i—      3.00 

One  master  workman  in  the  business 8.00 

Water:  Cost  according  to  the  distance  from  which  it  is  brought,  but 

generally  it  is  brought  by  the  cutters. 

Total  J 23. 00 

The  figures  may  vary  quite  materially,  according  to  the  localities,  prices  of 
labor,  distances  from  the  land  cultivated  to  the  factory,  water  facilities,  etc. 

The  product  of  1  hectare,  supposing  that  there  is  a  high  grade  of  cultivation, 
good  judgment  in  the  choice  of  land,  suflQcient  moisture  at  the  beginning  of  the 
plowing,  and  good  atmospheric  conditions,  should  easily  reach  4  quintals  of  dye 
of  good  quality. 

DTEW00D8. 

The  forests  of  the  Philippines  abound  in  a  great  variety  of  dye  plants  and 
woods,  which  are  largely  used  by  the  people  in  coloring  the  fabrics  they  weave 
from  native  and  imported  fibers.  In  addition  to  their  domestic  use,  the  exporta- 
tion of  dyewoods  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  and 
their  shipment  is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  In  1875  the  value  of  dyewoods 
exported  amounted  to  $332,976,  a  sum  which  had  never  been  previously  reached 
and  which  has  not  been  nearly  equaled  since,  except  in  1878,  when  their  value 
was  $313,604.    In  1895  the  value  of  such  shipments  had  fallen  to  $13,828. 

Since  American  occupation  the  only  dyewood  of  which  a  record  is  given 
in  official  commercial  reports  is  sapan  wood,  beginning  with  the  last  six  months 
of  1900. 
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The  BtatiBtios  covering  the  exportation  of  dyewoods,  as  far  as  available,  are 
presented  In  the  following  table : 

Quantities  and  values  of  dyewoods  exported  from  the  Philippine  Islands  durinn 
each  calendar  year  specified:  185 J^  to  1902, 


Tmr. 

Quantity 
(Woa). 

Yalue. 

Percent 
oftoUI 

PflSOf. 

DoUare. 

yaloeof 
exports. 

1854 - - 

1855             ..    - 

S 

86.666 

43,168 

86,898 

100.841 

88.644 

60.187 

48,254 

20.146 

4.631 

53.809 

176.480 

139.142 

152.378 

164.548 

255.907 

341.094 

138.649 

106.100 

345.988 

167.620 

176.250 

58.281 

116.408 

69,996 

61.883 

73.539 

86.699 

82,680 

119,880 

80.583 

43,716 

142,112 

64,052 

94.998 

69.861 

26.907 

(*) 

88,781 

45.860 

91.307 

107.201 

03.147 

62,802 

50.643 

30,825 

4.894 

56.929 

185,496 

146.391 

150.006 

167.790 

257.135 

832,976 

126.822 

100.201 

318.604 

148.025 

158.500 

51.808 

108.871 

61.050 

44.984 

61.390 

67.686 

25.151 

88.150 

60.176 

36.942 

110,322 

48.863 

68  243 

0.5B 

.n 

.96 
.85 
M 

1856 _ 

1857 

1858      _.-          .               

1                 £ 
60 

1860. 

1861 

86 
60 
28 
19 
99 
87 
05 
SS 
74 
72 
74 
S3 
» 
39 

50 
» 
90 
96 
50 
98 
K> 
L8 

15 

14 
» 

.„;5 

3,861,992 
1,620,081 

(*) 

(») 

C) 

(-) 

(') 

.62 
60 

1862 

1868 

.a 

06 

1864 ^ _.. 

1865...,   ...  .     . ^.,     .     .  .. 

.a 

84 

1886 _ 

1867 - _ 

1873 - 

.68 
.69 
70 

1874- 

1  tf 

1876 - _ 

1876 - 

1877 

1.80 
.9S 
66 

1878 

1  96 

1879 _ 

1880. 

.80 
75 

1881 

24 

1882 

.56 

1883 „ 

1884 

.27 
2S 

1885 «. _ : 

1886 _ 

1887 „ 

1888 

.30 
.84 
.18 
45 

1889 

.28 

1890 

.17 

1891 ^  .. 

.68 

i893i"ir"riii"ii" 

.28 

1894. 

34.842  ;             .21 
13,828               .07 

1895 

1898 

1899 

"""Mi;o76" 
•88.850 
•20,468 

1900* 

.06 

1901 

.16 

1902- 



.07 

•  PieceB. 

*Not  reported  separately. 

«  Six  months  ending  December,  1900. 


'Quantity  not  reported. 
•Sapan  wood. 


[From  Report  of  the  Schurman  Philippine  Commission,  1900.  vol.  8,  p.  257.1 

Chapter  V. 

PLANTS  PBODUCIHO  DTE8. 

•  •***** 

DIVISION  A. — DYE  PLANTS. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  those  plants  wliJch  furnish  to  industry 
substances  from  which  dyestuffs  en  a  be  made.  The  cultivation  of  these  plants 
has  diminished  greatly  since  the  discovery  of  the  aniline  dyes  which  are  to-day 
/so  much  used. 

IKDIOO  (A^IL)    (INDIOOFBBA  TINCTOBIA  L.). 

This  plant,  belonging  to  the  family  Leguminosffi,  is  a  native  of  India,  where 
it  is  found  wild  in  many  places  and  in  others  under  cultivation.  The  juice 
extracted  from  its  leaves  and  young  stalks  furnishes  a  blue  dyestuff  known 
as  Indigo,  which  is  mucti  used  in  the  Industries,     Tfte  principal  PhiliK>ine 
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provinces  in  which  it  is  produced  are  Bataan,  Batangas,  Bulacan,  Lagona, 
PangasinaD,  Pampanga,  Zambales,  and  North  and  South  Ilocos.  The  iatter 
province,  even  with  a  smail  crop,  produces  more  than  ail  the  other  provinces 
combined. 

Besides  the  species  aiready  mentioned  others  are  found  in  the  Philippines,  as 
Indigofera  irifoliata,  L.;  Indigofera  trita^  L.;  Jndigofera  hirsuta,  L.,  the  first 
two  being  cultivated. 

Cultivation, — The  indigo  plant,  called  by  the  Tagalogs  tayum,  has  small, 
slender,  round  leaves,  whose  tii)6  are  colored.  It  produces  little  slender  pods 
full  of  seeds,  by  means  of  which  it  is  propagated  in  the  fields.  Although  this 
plant  grows  in  temperate  climates,  two  or  three  crops  a  year  may  be  obtained 
in  warm,  moist  climates  as  against  one  in  the,  former.  The  most  suitable 
grounds  for  the  cultivation  of  this  are  those  liaving  lights  deep  soil,  as  the 
roots  of  this  plant  ramify  but  little,  the  central  long  root  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  soil.  For  this  reason  lands  lying  along  rivers  and  small  streams  and  at 
the  foot  of  mountain  ranges  are  most  suitable  for  its  cultivation,  especially  if 
they  abound  in  alluvium.  The  land  should  be  free  from  trees,  so  that  the  sun*s 
i-ays  are  not  cut  oflf. 

Under  these  conditions  the  Juice  of  the  Jeaves  and  young  stems  is  more 
abundant.  The  soil  should  be  deeply  worked  and  fertilized  by  such  substances 
as  the  residue  of  the  indigo  plant  and  others  which  contain  organic  matter, 
alkaline  salts,  phosphates  and  lime,  such  as  refuse,  ashes,  etc.  The  seed  is  sown 
broadcast  or  in  lines,  the  latter  method  being  preferable,  as  it  saves  seed  and 
facilitates  weeding  and  irrigation.  When  the  young  plants  are  one  month  old 
the  ground  should  be  cleared  of  weeds,  which  deprive  the  plants  of  sustenance 
and  of  light  and  ventilation,  all  of  which  are  so  necessary  to  them.  As  the 
coloring  matter  is  extracted  principally  from  the  leaves,  these  should  be  col- 
lected as  soon  as  they  are  completely  formed  and  l)efore  the  fruit  lias  formed. 
The  indigo  in  the  leaves  is  without  color  and  in  solution,  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Juice.  When  the  Juice  is  extracted  from  the  plant  it  is  yellowish  white  in 
color.  On  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  changes  successively  to  yel- 
lowish green,  green,  greenish  blue,  and  finally,  becoming  insoluble,  it  falls  as 
a  blue  precipitate,  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  about 
thirty  hours  after  the  extraction  of  the  Juice. 

Uses. — Indigo  is  used  for  dyeing  thread  and  cloth  of  cotton,  silk,  and  wool 
and  for  coloring  wood  paper,  etc.  In  commerce  several  varieties  of  indigo  are 
known,  of  various  values.  Philippine  indigo  is  of  about  the  same  grade  as  that 
of  Ooromandel  and  Madras,  which  is  next  to  that  from  Bengal,  the  most  highly 
prized,  but  on  account  of  adulterations  made  by  speculators,  principally  Chinese, 
who  mix  other  materials  with  it,  Philippine  iadigo  is  somewhat  discredited  and 
has  suffered  depreciation  hi  price  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
this  article  is  regularly  exported  to  China,  Japan,  and  Singapore. 

RATTAN    (SIBUCAO)    (CB8ALPINIA   8APPAN   L.). 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  family  LeguminoseB,  whose  woody  trunk  produces  a 
red  coloring  matter  similar  to  campeachy  or  logwood,  and  which  is  employed 
in  dyeing  cotton  or  wool.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Philippines, 
and  some  excellent  varieties  are  found,  which  produce  a  color  more  highly 
valued  than  that  of  the  Brazil  woods.  It  grows  naturally  from  the  seeds  which 
fall  from  the  pod  on  the  ground.  Considerable  amount  of  the  dye  is  produced 
in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and  it  is  an  important  article  of  export  to  China 
and  England.  The  Chinese  employ  it  in  dyeing  silks,  damasks,  and  other 
fabrics  wovoi  in  China.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  cochineal,  though  the 
color  is  not  as  stable. 

8A17L0WIB  OB  ALAZOB    (CABTBAMKUB  TINCTOBIUB   L.). 

This  is  a  plant  of  the  family  Compositae,  called  also  bastard  saffron  and  in 
the  Philippines  biri.  It  is  valued  and  cultivated  for  its  stamens,  which  contain 
three  principal  coloring  matters,  two  yellow,  soluble  in  water  and  of  little  value, 
and  the  third  red,  soluble  in  the  alkalies  and  of  greater  importance.  It  is  used 
in  the  adulteration  of  saffron. 

AGUIBIP   (MELASTOMA  POLANTBUM  BLUM.),  A2n>  BANCUBO   (MOBIVDA  TINCTOBIA  BQXB.). 

These  are  two  trees  of  the  family  of  Melastomacese  and  Bubiaceae,  respec- 
tively. The  natives  extract  from  the  bark  of  the  former  and  the  root  of  the 
latter  a  bright-red  coloring  matter  which  they  use  to  dye  pieces  of  hemp  cloth, 
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wUch  are  then  called  plnajiMUL  To  obtmln  tbe  colorlns  nuitter  from  tlie 
bancnro  tbe  bark  from  tbe  upper  part  at  tbe  lar^e  roots  ia  taken  off,  dried, 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  In  tbia  cosdltloo  It  Is  called  aIbo  or  coUt  Tbe 
operatioD  of  dyeing  tbeee  ptna juaaa  Is  tbiis  described  by  Fatber  Del^do,  8.  J. : 
**  Tbe  operatkai  of  dyeiiis  tbeee  wbite  sqoarea  on  tbe  dotb  Is  Tery  compli- 
cated and  delicate.  Tbey  are  placed  in  little  piles  opon  ooe  anotber  in  a  coriooB 
and  admirable  manner.  Each  one  ot  tbe  little  sqoares  b^dre  being  dyed  is 
tied  witb  a  tbread  of  bemp,  eacb  blanket  or  piece  of  dotb  requiring  bmomerable 
Uttie  tbreads  or  payos,  as  tbey  are  called  In  tbe  natlre  language;  tbe  little 
tbreads  once  tied  np  in  tbis  way,  tbe  dye  Is  applied  to  tbe  wbole  piece,  a  little 
lime  is  added,  and  after  tbe  dotb  baa  taken  tbe  dye  aU  tbe  Uttle  tbreads  are 
remoTed.  As  tbe  dye  baa  not  penetrated  tbe  little  aqaarea  wbicb  were  tied  op 
tbeee  remain  wbite,  and  form  on  tbe  red  tiackgronnd  flgnrea  wblcb  give  to  tiie 
dotb  tbe  name  ptnaynaas.  Tbe  natlTca  use  tbis  for  making  teota»  curtains,  and 
for  adorning  tbeir  booaea.** 

BACAOAS   (mHiaovHoaA  TWCrOBtA  L.). 

Sbmb  or  tree  of  tbe  family  Rbisopboraoev.  Tbese  trees  make  np  tbe  man- 
grove swamps  wbicb  are  commonly  found  akxig  tbe  coaat  and  near  tbe  moutbs 
of  riTera.  Tbey  bave  extenslTe  and  impenetrable  junglea»  tbe  refi^pe  of  mos- 
quitoes, aquatic  birds,  and  marine  animala.  From  tbe  iMirk  a  reddisb  colorinf 
matter  is  extracted.    Tbe  wood  is  mucb  used  as  firewood. 

BALAJm  (nOHALAMTUUB  POPTUrOLICB  B.  OKAH.)  AMD  CCMALON  (DIOSFTIOS  CCHAIAlf  A.  DC.). 

Tbese  are  two  trees  of  tbe  family  of  tbe  Ebenacee,  tbe  baiiL  of  wbicb  whoi 
dried  and  reduced  to  a  powder  fumisbes  s  black  coloring  matter  used  by  tbe 
natlTes. 

8AL1CBICA1C   (MomilfDA  UMBBLLATA  L.)   AKD  OTHBBS. 

Tbe  salicsican  is  a  species  of  nino  or  wild  bancuro,  from  wbose  roots  tbe 
natives  extract  a  red  coloring  matter  whicb  tbey  employ  in  various  ways. 

Tbe  natives  extract  dyes  from  various  otber  flpedes  of  wood.  From  tbe 
Imrk  of  tbe  tree  called  bagolibas  a  dye  is  obtained  wbicb  will  give  any  kind  of 
clotb  a  fine,  tawny  color.  Tbe  prepared  bark  of  tbe  tree  called  dayagao  makes 
a  fine  mordant,  which  imparts  a  fine  luster  and  great  stability  to  clotb  dyed 
black,  yellow,  or  red.  Belolo,  dugna,  and  bagur  are  very  mucb  used  by  fisher- 
men for  dyeing  and  strengthening  their  nets,  whicb  take  on  a  dark  brown  color 
and  are  rendered  less  susceptible  to  rotting.  Ananaples  {AlHzzia  procera 
Benth.),  of  the  family  Leguminosae,  is  used  in  dyeing  hides  wbicb  are  to  be  used 
in  the  manufiicture  of  whips,  sole  leather,  and  saddles. 
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[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1902,  part  1.] 
THE  LABOE  QUESTION. 

The  complaint  of  the  American  and  foreign  merchants  in  these  islands  that 
the  labor  to  be  had  here  is  altogether  inadequate  has  become  acute,  and  the 
chambers  of  commerce  representing  the  American,  Spanish,  English,  German, 
and  other  foreign  interests  have  sent  a  representative  to  the  United  States  to 
invite  an  amendment  to  the  present  Ck>ngressional  legislation  which  extends  the 
Chinese-exclusion  act  applicable  to  the  United  States  to  these  islands,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  admit  Cliinese  for  the  business  development  of 
this  country.  On  the  other  liand,  it  is  quite  apparent  from  the  declarations  of 
the  federal  party  and  other  political  organizations  in  the  Philippines  and  from 
the  vigorous  manifesto  of  the  only  labor  organization  in  the  islands  that  there 
will  be  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  people  to  the  further  admis- 
sion of  the  Chinese.  That  this  opposition  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  competi- 
tion which  the  Chinese  have  offered  in  the  matter  of  stores  and  trading  is  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  has  looked  into  the  question ;  but  it  would  be  unwise  to 
infer  from  that  that  the  introduction  of  Chinese  as  laborers  here  would  not  be 
a  very  unpopular  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

The  Chinese  laborer  becomes  a  merchant  within  a  year  or  two  after  he 
reaches  these  islands,  and  then  begins  a  competition  with  the  Filipino  trades- 
man which  in  the  end  drives  the  Filipino  out  of  business.  Were  there  unlim- 
ited Chinese  immigration  to  these  islands  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  tendency 
would  be  to  relegate  the  Filipino  to  the  position  which  the  Malay  occupies  in  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Most  of  the  avenues  of  business  would  be  commanded 
by  the  Chinamen,  as  they  now  are  in  Singapore  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  the  islands  would  ultimately  become  rather  a  Chinese  country  than  a  Fili- 
pino country.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  were  the  doors  opened  and  the  China- 
men allowed  to  come  in  freely  it  would  tend  toward  a  much  more  rapid  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  of  these  islands  than  we  are  now  likely  to 
have;  but  in  this  respect  I  think  the  merchants  and  others  interested  would 
be  disappointed  in  the  trend  which  affairs  would  take.  It  has  not  been  possible 
in  Borneo  to  introduce  the  Chinaman  into  the  fields ;  he  has  declined  to  become 
a  farmer  or  a  farm  laborer  in  that  island,  and  as  the  conditions  are  very  siml-^ 
lar  to  those  which  prevail  here  we  may  expect  the  same  result  There  are 
to-day,  although  there  may  be  100,000  Chinamen  in  the  islands,  but  very  few 
engaged  either  in  farming  or  in  laboring  upon  farms.  The  attention  of  the 
Chinaman  is  given  either  to  coolie  labor  or  skilled  labor  in  cities  or  to  the 
tending  of  stores  and  to  commercial  business.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  ad- 
mission of  Chinamen  would  reduce  the  wages  of  the  stevedores,  of  the  domestic 
servants,  and  of  coolies  in  the  cities,  but  there  is  grave  reason  for  doubting 
how  efficient  the  Chinaman  may  be  in  the  carrying  on  of  farming  operations. 

During  the  year  1902  there  has  been  a  movement  for  the  organization  of 
labor  in  the  city  of  Manila  which  doubtless  will  spread  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
islands.  It  has  been  regarded,  because  of  abuses  which  6rept  in,  as  an  unmixed 
evil.  I  can  not  think  it  to  be  so.  If  properly  directed  it  may  greatly  assist 
what  is  absolutely  necessary  here — to  wit,  the  organization  of  labor  and  the 
giving  to  the  laboring  class  a  saise  of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  of  their  inde- 
pendence. The  labor  organizations  in  the  city  of  Manila  are  very  much  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor,  and  their  declarations  upon  this  point  will 
find  ready  acquiescence  in  the  minds  of  all  Filipinos  with  but  few  exceptions. 
The  truth  is  that  from  a  political  standpoint  the  unlimited  introduction  of  the 
Chinese  to  these  islands  would  be  a  great  mistake.    I  believe  the  objection  on 
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the  part  of  the  Filipinos  to  such  a  conree  to  be  entirely  logical  and  justified. 
The  development  of  these  islands  by  Chinamen  would  be  at  the  exp«ise  of  the 
Filipino  people,  and  they  may  very  well  resait  such  a  suggestion.  The  mer- 
chants and  others  who  wish  to  invest  here  must  take  into  consideration  that 
labor  is  always  likely  for  some  time  to  be  more  expaisive  in  these  islands  than 
it  is  in  the  United  States  per  unit  or  product  of  labor. 

Another  phase  of  the  labor  question,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  had  its 
proper  wei^t  with  the  merchants  of  Manila  in  their  demand  for  the  admis8i<m 
of  Chinese  coolies,  is  the  great  obstacle  which  such  a  policy  would  present  to 
the  opening  by  the  United  States  of  its  markets  to  Philippine  products.  The 
existence  of  cheap  Chinese  labor  in  these  islands  would  furnish  the  strongest 
and  most  taking  argument  to  those  whose  interests  lead  to  their  opposition  to 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  that  the  reduction  would  bring  American  labor  and 
its  products  into  direct  competition  with  cheap  Chinese  labor  and  its  products 
in  these  islands. 

The  evidence  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  and  quantity  of  Filipino  labor  is 
quite  conflicting.  I  append  as  exhibits  (F  1  and  F  2)  to  my  report  the  reports 
of  Major  Aleshire  and  Captain  Butt,  in  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the 
United  States  Army,  who  have  had  large  numbers  of  Filipino  laborers  under 
their  control  and  who  have  been  quite  successful  in  making  them  useful.  I 
append  also  the  report  of  the  municipal  board,  and  report  of  the  city  engineer 
of  Manila,  who  has  employed  a  great  many  Filipinos  constantly,  and  whose 
evidence,  generally,  supports  that  of  Major  Aleshire  and  Captain  Butt  I 
append  also,  marked  '*  Exhibit  F,"  the  last  report  of  the  engineer  upon  the 
Benguet  road,  which  shows  very  great  discouragement  in  the  use  of  Filipinos 
for  the  construction  of  public  works  in  the  country.  I  ought  to  add,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  manager  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway  Company 
has  informed  me  that  his  road  was  constructed  by  Filipino  laborers  almost 
entirely,  except  that  at  one  time  they  brought  in  quite  a  number  of  Chinese 
for  the  construction  of  bridges  and  the  working  upon  the  piers.  The  Chinese 
did  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory,  and  Filipino  laborers  had  to  be  substituted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  merchants  of  Manila  claim  that  they  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  secure  satisfactory  labor  or  constant  labor,  and  that  the  rates  of  wages 
are  absolutely  high.  It  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that  these  comparisons 
of  wages  and  labor  are  made  as  to  the  efficiency  with  American  labor,  and  as 
to  reasonableness  of  price  with  the  very  low  wages  paid  to  Chinamen  in  Hong- 
kong. Everything  is  high  in  Manila.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  high,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  cost  of  labor  should  have  risen.  The  very  great  increase 
in  the  foreign  commerce  and  coastwise  trade  in  these  islands,  together  with  the 
needs  of  the  Army  and  the  insular  government,  has  caused  a  correfi^K>ndiDg 
increase  in  the  demand  for  all  kinds  of  labor  in  and  about  commerce,  so  ttiat 
the  increase  in  wages  and  failure  of  the  local  labor  supply  are  easily  understood. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  the  FillpinSs,  or  a  proper  course  for  Ameriet 
in  the  development  of  this  country,  to  do  more  than  to  extend  to  the  Commis- 
sion the  power  to  admit,  upon  reasonable  restrictions,  a  certain  limited  number 
of  skilled  Chinese  laborers,  who  may  contribute  to  the  construction  of  build- 
ings and  the  making  of  other  Improvements,  and  who  at  the  same  time  by  their 
labor  may  communicate  to  Filipino  apprentices  the  skill  which  the  Filipinos  so 
easily  acquire.  Such  skilled  laborers  might  be  admitted  under  bond  of  their 
employers  that  they  shall  be  returned  to  China  at  the  end  of  three  or  five  yeara 
the  bond  containing  a  provision  also  that  for  every  Chinaman  imported  and 
employed  a  Filipino  apprentice  should  be  employed.  Further  than  this  it  eeemn 
to  me  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  go.  But  such  a  provision  would  probably 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  shipyards  here  and  other  enterprises  that  nam 
are  impossible  in  the  Philippines  because  the  proper  sldlled  labor  is  not  to 
be  Imd. 

I  am  myself  by  no  means  convinced  that  Filipino  labor  may  not  be  rendered 
quite  useful.  The  conditions  of  war  and  of  disturbance  throughout  tlie  iriands 
for  six  years  have  led  the  men  to  form  loafing  and  gambling  habits  and  have 
Interfered  with  their  regular  life  of  industry.  Where  such  restlessness  pre- 
vails industry  is  apt  to  be  absent.  The  Filipino  laborers  must  be  given  tiiree 
or  four  years  before  an  intelligent  and  just  verdict  can  be  pronounced  upon 
their  capacity  for  effective  labor.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be  greatly  better 
than  the  suffering  merchants  of  Manila  anticipate. 

A  just  view  of  the  future  of  labor  in  these  islands  can  not  be  tak^i  without 
considering  the  dependent  condition  of  the  Filipino  laboms  in  Spanish  times. 
Much  of  the  labor  was  then  forced,  and  there  was  not  a  single  circumstance 
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that  gftTe  dignity  to  It.  The  transition  from  such  conditions  to  one  where  the 
only  motive  Is  gain  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  difflcnlty ;  but  when  the 
laborer  shall  come  to  appreciate  his  lnd^)endence,  when  he  shall  know  that  his 
labor  is  not  to  be  a  badge  of  peonage  and  slavery,  when  American  influences 
Shan  make  him  understand  the  dignity  and  importance  attaching  to  labor  under 
a  free  government,  we  may  expect  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  supply 
and  <diaracter  of  labor. 

Exhibit  F  *. 

mjpnro  as  a  laboese. 

•  Office  Abmt  Transport  Sbrviob, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  November  4,  1902. 

Governor  :  In  compliance  with  your  request  per  letter  dated  October  14,  1902, 
addressed  to  MaJ.  Gen.  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  Army,  commanding  Division  of 
the  Philippines,  and  pursuant  to  indorsements  thereon  from  the  adjutant-gen- 
eral and  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  division,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  report  upon  the  Filipino  as  a  laborer. 

My  experience  with  Filipinos  employed  in  any  capacity  dates  from  April  1, 
1901,  on  which  date  I  was  assigned  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  United  States  Army 
transport  service,  and  the  depot  quartermaster  transferred  to  me  the  employees 
pertaining  to  that  office,  among  whom  were  the  following:  Fifty-one  Filipino 
boatswains,  or  patrones,  76  Filipino  engineers,  96  Filipino  firemen,  6  Filipino 
oilers,  and  258  Filipino  sailors. 

These  Filipinos  were  employed  as  crews  for  the  various  launches  and  lighters 
in  the  transport  service  at  Manila  and  as  such  may  be  considered  as  skilled 
labor. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  55  Filipino  bosses,  1,260  Filipino  labor- 
ers, and  13  Chinese  laborers. 

Of  these,  5  bosses  and  250  laborers  were  employed  on  the  quartermaster's 
docks  and  at  the  commissary  warehouses.  The  remaining  50  bosses  and  1,110 
Filipino  laborers  were  designated  "bay  laborers"  (or  "stevedores")  and  were 
employed  on  the  bay  in  loading  and  discharging  cargo  exclusive  of  coal.  The  13 
Chinese  laborers  were  employed  in  the  freight-receiving  room.  The  Filipino 
bosses,  Filipino  laborers,  and  Chinese  laborers  are  considered  unskilled  labor. 

The  skilled  labor  was  employed  by  the  month  and  paid  on  the  15th  and  last 
day  of  each  month  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  division  commander,  to  which  reference 
will  be  made  later.  These  employees  were  under  the  charge  of  the  master  or 
patron  of  the  launch  or  lighter  to  which  they  were  assigned.  When  vacancies 
occurred  other  men  were  secured  by  the  master  or  patron  and  were  later  em- 
ployed by  competent  authority.  It  frequently  happened  that  the  launch  masters 
or  patrones  would  discharge  members  of  their  crews  and  secure  other  men  to 
take  their  places.  The  assignments  of  crews  to  the  launches  and  lighters  were 
not  regarded  as  permanent  by  the  crews,  and  as  a  result  they  would  exchange 
with  crews  of  other  launches  and  lighters  without  reference  to  the  office. 

It  was  understood  that  should  launches  be  required  for  night  service  or  on 
Sundays  that  the  crews  would  receive  double  pay  for  the  time  so  employed. 

The  stevedore  or  unskilled  labor  (Filipino  bosses  and  laborers)  was  secured 
by  employing  the  bosses,  each  of  whom  secured  a  gang  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
laborers.  These  men  were  eJmployed  by  the  day  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  division 
commander.  They  Vere  paid  dally  through  the  bosses.  E}ach  boss  was  given  a 
time  slip  stating  the  number  of  men  in  his  gang  and  the  time  they  had  worked. 
These  time  slips  were  certified  to  as  being  correct  by  the  superintendent  of 
labor  and  were  then  presented  to  the  cashier  of  the  depot  quartermaster's  office 
by  the  several  bosses,  who  received  their  own  pay  and  that  due  the  laborers  of 
their  respective  gangs,  whom  the  bosses  paid. 

Ten  hours  was  considered  a  day's  work  for  this  class  of  labor,  and  when  extra 
time,  or  night,  or  Sunday  work  was  required  the  laborers  received  pay  at  double 
the  rate  for  the  time  so  employed,  the  bosses  being  given  the  time  slips  covering 
such  time. 

All  coal  pertaining  to  the  transport  service  was  handled  under  an  informal 
contract,  the  rate  per  ton  being  40  cents  on  the  bay  and  70  cents  from  lighters  to 
coal  piles,  or  from  coal  pile  to  lighter,  the  quartermaster's  departmait  furnish- 
ing all  li^terage.  The  contractor  employed  Chinese  labor  for  this  work.  This 
method  of  handling  coal  was  adopted  because  it  was  thought  Filipinos  could  not 
do  this  class  of  work,  which  is  considered  heavier  and  harder  than  the  handling 
of  cargo  to  and  from  ships  and  lighters.    This  system  was  continued  until  May 
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1, 1901,  on  which  date  the  reorganization  of  the  employees  of  the  trani^wrt  mh- 
ice  was  in  effect  so  t&r  as  practicable,  to  which  only  such  reference  will  be  made 
in  this  report  as  involves  changes  in  system  of  handling  the  Filipino  and 
Chinese  employees. 

The  organization  of  the  launch  crews  was  completed  and  each  crew  was  as- 
signed to  a  particular  launch.  A  list  of  the  crew  in  each  case  was  prepared  and 
entered  In  time  books,  of  which  there  was  one  for  each  launch.  Timekeepers 
visited  the  launches  at  Irregular  intervals,  verifying  the  crew,  and  the  crews 
were  in  this  way  made  to  understand  that  this  assignment  was  permanent,  and 
that  they  were  employed  to  work  on  that  launch  and  nowhere  else  unless  spe- 
cifically assigned  by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  transport  service.  Each  launch 
was  given  a  number,  and  all  property  and  tools  were  inventoried  and  stampe* 
with  the  number  of  the  launch,  all  in  the  presence  of  the  launch  master  or 
patron,  who  was  then  required  to  sign  a  receipt  for  same.  This  property  was 
verified  monthly  with  the  view  of  collecting  the  value  of  any  shortage  at  the 
next  payment.  The  B^llplnos  understood  this  and  soon  appreciated  the  necessity 
of  looking  after  property  for  which  they  were  responsible.  All  employees  of  the 
launches  were  required  to  comply  with  the  regulations  for  launch  service,  a 
copy  of  which  was  furnished  the  master  or  patron  of  each  launch  and  lighter. 

It  was  explained  to  all  crews  that  they  were  employed  by  the  month,  and 
would  receive  no  pay  for  days  on  which  they  were  al^sent,  no  extra  pay  for 
night  or  Sunday  work,  for  which  launches  were  specially  designated  wh«i  nec- 
essary, and  were  not  required  for  service  the  next  morning.  This  practice  con- 
tinued for  about  four  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  all  launches  were 
required  to  work  whenever  called  upon. 

The  system  of  semimonthly  payments  was  discontinued  June  30,  1901,  from 
which  date  payments  were  made  on  the  last  day  of  each  month  on  a  pay  roU 
prepared  for  each  crew.  There  were  no  complaints  made  by  the  launch  crews 
when  these  changes  were  made. 

The  number  of  Filipinos  employed  as  crews  of  launches  and  lighters  at  Manila 
varies  from  time  to  time  because  of  the  constant  changes  In  the  launches  at  this 
port,  due  to  their  being  assigned  to  stations  elsewhere.  The  records  of  this  office 
show  that  on  June  30,  1901,  there  were  433,  and  October  31,  1902,  472  Fillphios 
employed  as  launch  and  lighter  crews,  rated  as  skilled  labor,  and  which  are 
classified  as  to  duties  and  rate  of  pay  as  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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Of  the  lauDcli  crews  on  the  rolls  of  this  office,  it  is  found  from  inspection  of 
the  time  books  that  from  June  1,  1901,  to  October  31,  1902,  91  per  cent  of  the 
patrones  have  been  continuously  in  the  service,  5  per  cient  have  resigned,  and  4 
per  cent  were  discharged ;  89  per  cent  of  the  engineers,  firemen,  and  oilers  have 
been  continuously  in  the  service,  8  per  cent  resigned,  and  3  per  cent  discharged ; 
while  only  11  per  cent  of  the  sailors  have  been  continuously  in  the  service,  the 
remaining  89  per  cent  resigning  after  about  three  months. 

The  efficiency  of  the  launch  crews,  both  in  the  engine  and  doclt  departments, 
has  gradually  Improved  to  such  an  extent  that  within  the  past  two  months  it 
has  been  deemed  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service  to  replace  American  and 
European  launch  masters,  who  have  been  discharged  for  cause,  by  Filipino 
patrones,  who  in  all  cases  have  performed  their  duties  as  such  without  accident 
or  delay  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  this  office. 

All  bosses  and  unskilled  (or  stevedore)  labor  were  employed  as  individuals 
by  this  office.  They  were  organized  Into  gangs  of  one  boss  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
laborers,  and  the  gangs  numbered  consecutively  from  1.  Gangs  Nos.  1  to  15, 
inclusive,  were  designated  as  regular  gangs,  and  all  others  as  emergency  gangs. 
'E&ch  boss  was  furnished  with  a  time  book,  bearing  the  number  of  his  gang,  in 
which  was  entered  the  names  of  the  boss  and  all  of  the  laborers.  The  bosses 
were  required  to  keep  and  verify  the  time  of  their  respective  gangs,  under  the 
supervision  of  American  timekeepers,  stevedores,  and  cargadores,  under  whose 
direction  they  worked.  These  time  books  were  turned  In  to  the  general  time- 
keeper every  evening,  when  the  gangs  were  dismissed,  after  verification,  and 
.returned  to  the  bosses  every  morning,  when  they  were  verified  before  going  to 
work.  They  were  informed  that  they  would  be  employed  by  the  day;  that  on 
May  15  the  dally  payments  would  be  stopped,  and  in  lieu  thereof  they  would  be 
paid  on  the  15th  and  last  day  of  each  month,  to  include  June  30,  1901,  after 
which  date  they  would  be  paid  monthly  (on  the  last  day  of  each  month),  and 
only  for  such  time  as  Is  shown  by  the  time  book,  and  that  no  double  pay  for 
night  or  Sunday  work  would  be  allowed.  They  were  further  informed  that  the 
regular  gangs  would  first  be  given  employment  and  that  such  additional  labor 
as  might  be  required  would  be  proportioned  among  the  emergency  laborers  in 
such  manner  as  to  give  all  an  equal  share  of  the  emergency  work.  The  advan- 
tage to  both  the  employer  and  employees  of  regular  attendance,  without  which 
no  permanent  or  organized  labor  could  be  had,  was  explained  to  all  concerned, 
and  that  the  men  who  worked  the  best  and  lost  the  least  time  would  be  placed 
in  the  regular  gangs  as  vacancies  occurred. 

Notwithstanding  some  of  the  changes  may  be  considered  radical,  they  were 
accepted  by  the  Filipinos  without  complaint  or  comment,  and  work  was  com- 
menced on  May  15,  1901,  under  the  organization  and  system  of  instruction 
briefly  outlined  above,  each  gang  under  the  supervision  of  an  American  steve- 
dore, cargador,  wharfinger,  or  checker. 

This  Filipino  labor  handled  all  cargo,  except  coal,  received  and  shipped  by 
this  office  and  coaled  all  launches  and  steam  lighters. 

All  coal,  except  that  required  for  launches  and  steam  lighters,  was  handled 
by  contract  at  a  stipulated  price  per  ton,  or  by  Chinese  labor  employed  by  this 
office  at  75  cents  United  States  currency  per  day,  and  double  rate  for  extra 
time  and  night  and  Sunday  work.  In  view  of  the  high  wages  demanded  by  the 
Chinese,  and  the  cost  by  contract,  the  employment  of  Filipino  labor  for  the 
handling  of  coal  was  commenced  July  1,  1901.  Laborers  were  employed  at 
Cavite  for  work  at  the  coal  deposits  at  Sangley  Point,  and  supplied  from  the 
regular  and  emergency  gangs  employed  at  Manila  for  coal  work  on  the  bay. 
This  labor  did  well  from  the  first,  and  while  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
coal  work  was  done  by  Filipinos  during  the  month  of  July,  1901,  they  handled 
more  than  one-half  of  the  coal  In  October,  and  have  practically  handled  all  coal 
since  December,  1901. 

The  quantity  of  coal  handled  each  month  by  contractors,  Chinese  labor  and 
Filipino  labor,  with  the  cost  in  each  case,  the  number  of  Chinese  and  Filipinos 
employed  by  this  office,  the  rate  of  pay,  number  of  days  employed,  the  average 
number  of  tons  handled  per  man  per  day  and  cost  per  ton,  are  shown  in  the 
comparative  statement  herewith  Inclosed,  marked  ''A."  From  this  statement 
it  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  ton  was  less  and  the  average  per  man  per  day 
greater  with  Filipino  labor  than  with  Chinese  labor  or  contract. 

The  records  of  this  office  show  the  average  number  of  Filipino  stevedores 
employed  each  day,  including  Sundays,  holidays,  and  fiestas,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1902,  to  have  been :  Fifty-seven  bosses,  at  $30  per  month, 
amounting  per  day  to  $56.22 ;  906  laborers,  at  50  cents  per  day,  amounting  per 
day  to  $453,  or  a  total  average  daily  cost  for  labor  of  $509.22. 
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During  tbe  same  period  there  were  tranqK>rted  to  and  from  Manila : 

Pasaengera  and  troops 97,106 

Animals 1,609 

Baggage,  cabin  passengers* pieces —  03,061 

Estimated  weight  of  these  63,061  pieces  baggage: pounds..      6,306, 100 

Estimated  weight  troop  baggage  and  property   (not  manifested), 

pounds 12, 000, 000 

Mail,  22,011  sacks,  estimated  weight pounds..      1, 540, 770 

Freight,  3,813,200  packages,  estimated  weight do 352,119,263 

CotLl   do 386, 691, 626 

Making  a  total  of 758,657,750 

of  which  91,627,694  pomids  were  handled  by  contractors  and  Chinese  labor  and 
667,060,065  pounds  by  the  Filipino  labor  above  referred  to. 

That  a  clear  understanding  may  be  had  of  the  amount  of  work  actually  done 
by  this  labor  during  the  entire  fiscal  year  in  handling  this  freight,  attention  is 
luTlted  to  the  fact  that  where  cargo  is  received  it  is  first  taken  from  the  irenA 
and  placed  on  lighters,  then  from  the  lighters  to  the  dock,  and  from  the  dock 
to  the  various  store  houses.  Subsistence  stores,  after  being  placed  on  the  dock, 
are  separated  and  transferred  by  lighters  to  the  various  storehouses.  Where 
coal  is  stored  in  d^MMslts  at  Cavite  or  on  the  Pasig  River,  it  is  first  placed  in 
lighters  and  taken  ashore,  then  carried  in  baskets  and  dumped  on  coal  pile. 
Where  vessels  are  coaled  from  coal  deposits,  coal  is  carried  in  baskets  from 
coal  piles  to  lighters  and  from  lighters  placed  aboard  the  ship,  then  moved  again 
Into  the  bunkers,  where  It  is  trimmed.  It  will,  therefore,  be  noted  that  all  this 
freight,  including  baggage,  coal,  and  forage,  was  handled  at  least  three  times; 
and  that  there  were  actually  handled  during  the  fiscal  year  by  Filipino  labor 
on  an  average  of  2,741.1  tons  per  day,  or  3.02  tons  per  man  (laborer)  per  day  at 
a  cost,  including  the  wages  of  the  bosses  and  laborers,  of  18|  cents.  United  States 
currency,  per  ton  for  labor,  not  including  stores  handled  for  other  departments 
by  the  same  labor. 

To  avoid  the  delay  incident  to  the  quarantine  of  vessels  at  this  port  because 
of  Asiatic  cholera,  a  quarantine  station  was  established  on  the  bay  from  which 
to  load  and  discharge  all  cargo  and  clear  all  ships  pertaining  to  this  office. 

On  April  1,  1902,  12  Filipino  bosses  and  240  laborers  weare  sent  to  this  quar- 
antine station  for  duty,  where  they  remained  until  June  5,  on  which  date  the 
quarantine  station  was  abandoned  because  of  cholera  among  the  laborers. 
Prom  time  to  time  during  this  period  the  number  of  laborers  was  increased 
until  the  average  number  was  350.  During  this  time  these  Filipino  bosses  and 
laborers  remained  in  quarantine,  working  day  or  night  as  their  services  were 
required  without  any  increase  in  wages  other  than  a  Filipino  ration.  They 
were  brought  ashore  occasionally,  by  authority  of  the  quarantine  ofllcer,  to  pro- 
cure a  change  of  clothing.  That  they  might  be  held  in  quarantine,  each  gang  as 
it  came  ashore  was  placed  in  a  wagon  and  under  the  charge  of  an  American 
employee  sent  to  their  homes,  where  they  received  their  clothing  without  leav- 
ing the  wagon,  and  returned  to  the  quarantine  station. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  76,276  tons  of 
freight,  exclusive  of  coal,  were  handled  by  an  average  of  350  Filipino  bosses 
and  laborers.  No  laborers  could  have  worked  harder  or  l>een  more  loyal  than 
these  Filipinos  during  the  time  referred  to. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  time  lx)oks  it  is  found' that  of  the  685  regular 
Filipino  laborers  employed  316  had  twelve  months*  continuous  service,  189  l|ad 
eleven  months*  during  the  fiscal  year,  102  had  ten  months*  during  the  fiscal 
year,  70  had  nine  months*  continuous  service,  8  had  eight  months'  continuous 
service. 

The  emergency  labor,  considering  the  time  it  was  required,  averaged  from 
90  to  95  per  cent  in  attendance. 

Attention  is  respectfully  invited  to  the  reports  of  C3apt  F.  A.  Grant,  Q.  M, 
U.  S.  Army ;  Capt  H.  W.  Frencli,  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  Army ;  Mr.  Adam  Neder,  in  duuge 
of  coal,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Moses,  in  charge  of  labor,  herewith  inclosed  and  marked, 
respectively,  "  B,**  "  C,*'  "  D,*'  and  "  E.** 

In  conclusion,  the  following  replies  are  submitted  to  your  inquiries : 

1.  The  number  of  laborers  employed  averaged  daily  57  bosses  and  906  laborers 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1902. 

2.  They  are  classified  only  as  dock,  river,  and  bay  stevedores. 

3.  Bach  class  handles  baggage,  freight,  and  coal  received  and  shifted  by  thto 
ofllce.  ,,    C^  r\t 
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4.  The  only  skilled  labor  employed  are  patrones,  engineers,  oilers,  firemen, 
and  sailors.  Their  classification  and  rate  of  pay  are  fixed  by  the  siae  of  the 
launch  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

5.  The  wages  are:  B'or  patrones,  from  $50  to  |20;  engineers,  $60  to  $32JK>; 
assistant  engineers,  $40  to  $20;  oilers,  $20  to  $15;  firemen,  $20  to  $15;  sailors, 
$10;  bosses,  $30  per  month;  laborers,  50  cents  per  day. 

6.  All  Filipino  employees  are  paid  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the  number 
of  days  present  during  the  month. 

7.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  labor. 

a  The  laborer  works  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5^ 
p.  m.,  and,  under  emergencies,  whenever  required,  with  no  extra  pay  for  Sun- 
day or  night  work. 

9.  This  labor  is  very  efficient. 

10.  Chinese  labor  was  formerly  employed  for  the  handling  of  coal,  but  has 
been  abandoned  and  replaced  by  Filipino  labor,  which,  by  practical  tests  dur- 
ing several  months,  averaged  more  tons  per  man  per  day  and  at  a  much  lower 
rate  per  ton. 

I  prefer  the  Filipino  labor  employed  by  this  office  to  Chinese. 

11.  The  attendance  of  Filipino  laborers  has  been  and  is  excellent  They 
do  not  abs^it  themselves  after  Sundays,  holidays,  or  fiestas,  nor  during  any 
such  dajrs  should  they  be  notified  in  advance  that  they  will  l>e  required  for 
work.  Their  physical  strength  is  much  improved  and  they  are  capable  of 
doing  as  much  and  as  hard  work  as  any  laborers  we  have  had  in  the  Orient. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed.)  J.  B.  AT.KSHTaK, 

Major  and  Quartermaster,  XJ,  8.  Army, 

In  Charge  Army  Transport  Service, 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 

Qovemor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  Manila,  P.  I. 
(Through  military  channels.) 


Office  Abmt  Tbaivspobt  Sebvics, 

Manila,  P,  /.,  October  24,  1902. 
MaJ.  J.  B.  Aleshibe, 

Quartermaster,  U,  8.  Army,  in  Charge  Army  Transport  Service, 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  in  regard  to  the  native 
labor  employed  by  this  office  for  handling  freight  of  aU  classes  consigned  to 
and  shipped  by  this  office: 

When  Manila  was  first  occupied  by  United  States  troops  in  August,  1898, 
we  were  informed  by  business  men  who  furnished  labor  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing freight  of  ships  and  handling  same  on  shore  that  it  was  impossible  to 
secure  Filipino  labor,  and  that  Chinamen  were  used  for  that  purpose,  as  the 
Filipino  would  not  work.  We  found  this  to  be  practically  true  at  that  time, 
as  it  was  very  difficult  at  times  to  procure  enough  labor  on  account  of  this  fact 
to  handle  Grovemment  freight,  so  that  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  arrival 
of  our  troops  on  the  island  much  of  the  troop  baggage  and  some  freight  were 
handled  by  soldiers. 

Subsequently  Filipinos  were  employed  and  competent  American  stevedores 
placed  in  charge  of  them  to  teach  them  how  to  work.  The  result  of  this  action 
has  been  wonderful,  and  to-day  this  office  is  handling  freight  cheaper  than  It 
was  possible  to  handle  it  with  Chinese  labor  in  the  early  years  of  occupation. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  Filipino  labor  unloaded  one  ship  at  Calle 
Principe  wharf  and  loaded  her  in  nine  hours,  at  a  cost  of  7i  cents  gold  per  ton. 

The  records  of  this  office  will  show  that  the  U.  S.  A.  T.  Dix,  10,500  tons  meas* 
urement,  was  unloaded  in  Manila  Bay  and  the  freight  stored  in  the  lighters  in 
ninety  hours,  at  a  cost  of  12  cents  gold  per  ton. 

During  the  same  month  I  was  present  at^the  United  States  army  corral  when 
SO  Filipino  laborers  unloaded  from  a  large  steel  lighter  and  passed  through 
one  side  port  of  the  U.  S.  C.  T.  Francisco  Reyes  and  stored  it,  1,600  packages 
of  freight  in  Just  one  hour. 

While  the  above  records  may  be  called  exceptional  cases  it  will  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  native  labor  when  required  of  it 

The  labor  u^  by  this  office  is  thoroughly  organised,  tiiere  b«ing  gangs  of 
20  men  each  under  charge  of  a  native  bon.  In  discharging  a  ship  one  gang 
is  usually  placed  at  each  hatch— the  boss  and  three  men  remain  on  de6k;  the > 
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remainder  go  below, -break  out,  and  sling  the  freight  ready  for  hoisting  from 
the  holds. 

One  American  stevedore  is  in  direct  charge  of  the  unloading  of  each  ship. 

The  difference  between  this  way  of  handling  freight  and  the  way  it  is  han- 
dled by  commercial  firms  Is  quite  noticeable.  One  reputable  firm  of  stevedores 
in  this  city  has  a  native  woman  employed  as  stevedore,  while  other  firms  have 
no  stevedore  of  any  kind  in  charge  of  their  labor;  and,  upon  investigation,  I 
have  found  that  they  do  not  take  out  freight  either  as  fast  or  with  as  little 
breakage  as  our  employees  do  under  the  taethod  outlined  above. 

As  freight  consigned  to  this  office  and  carried  by  commercial  liners  is  un- 
loaded and  delivered  to  us  over  ship's  side  by  stevedoring  firms,  we  have  bad 
an  opportunity  to  compare  the  difference  between  native  labor  handled  by 
American  stevedores  and  that  labor  under  charge  of  native  stevedores  or  no 
stevedores  at  all. 

Our  men  leave  this  dock  at  6.30  a.  m.  daily,  and  at  7  a.  m.  are  at  work. 
They  stop  at  12  noon  and  are  at  work  again  by  1.30  p.  m.,  quitting  at  5.30  p.  m. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  work  them  at  night  or  on  Sundays  they  receive  the 
same  rate  of  pay  as  for  regular  hours.  If  required  to  work  an  hour  or  so 
overtime  to  complete  the  work  on  a  ship,  they  do  so  willingly,  and  without 
extra  pay,  although  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  taken  from  this  dock 
In  the  morning  and  returned  to  shore  the  same  night  by  launch;  they  are  not 
required  to  work  an  hour  In  a  banca  to  go  to  work  and  another  hour  to  return 
at  night. 

It  is  my  experience  that  Filipino  labor  Is  much  more  satisfactory  in  every 
way  than  Chinese  labor;  it  is  not  so  expensive,  and  we  can  accomplish  more 
in  a  day  with  natives  than  can  be  accomplished  In  the  same  time  with  an  equal 
number  of  Chinese.  > 

It  is  my  opinion,  as  well  as  of  our  stevedores,  that  15  of  our  native  laborers 
will  discharge  or  load  more  freight  In  one  day  than  any  equal  number  of  Chi- 
nese that  have  ever  worked  for  this  department 

If  a  man  should  be  Injured  while  working  for  this  department  he  is  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  cared  for  until  he  recovers.  This  right  to  hospital  treatment 
and  feeling  of  security  as  regards  steady  employment,  together  with  fair  treat- 
ment, seems  to  appeal  to  the  men,  and  I  have  experienced  less  trouble  in  con- 
trolling them,  with  as  good  results,  so  far  as  work  is  concerned,  as  I  have  had 
with  any  other  labor  during  my  lifetime. 

Regarding  Chinamen,  my  experience  Is  that  while  most  of  them  work  well 
at  the  same  time  they  are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  rush  of  work  and  ask 
for  a  higher  rate  of  wages,  and,  should  their  request  not  be  granted  at  once, 
will  leave  their  employment,  even  though  they  may  have  been  a  long  time  in 
your  employ  and  have  been  well  treated.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
department. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  late  cholera  epidemic,  and  when  we  had  a  large 
number  of  transports  and  about  50,000  tons  of  freight  per  month  to  handle,  in 
addition  to  troops  and  troops*  baggage,  our  Filipino  labor  worked  faithfully 
day  and  night,  at  times  not  seeing  their  families  for  weeks,  and  not  knowing 
whether  they  were  alive  or  dead.  I  am  sure  Chinese  would  have  tak^i  advan- 
tage of  the  occasion  to  demand  higher  wages. 

Very  respectfully,  F.  H.  Gbant, 

Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U,  8.  Army, 
Assistant  to  Officer  in  Charge  Army  Transport  Service. 


Office  Abmt  Tbanspobt  Seevice, 

Shipfino  Depabtment, 
Manila,  P.  /.,  October  28,  190t 
MaJ.  J.  B.  Alesribe, 

Quartermaster,  U,  S.  Army,  in  Ohnrge  Army  Transport  Service^ 

ManUa,  P.  I. 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  oral  instructions  regarding  my  observations 
as  to  the  merits  of  Filipino  and  Chinese  labor  to  the  best  interests  of  this  de- 
partment, I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Of  the  several  hundred  Filipino  laborers  employed  daily  In  loading  and  an- 
loading  the  ships,  those  who  have  t>een  longest  in  employ  work  more  rapidly 
and  handle  cargo  more  carefully  than  the  emergency  crews  employed  for  two 
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or  three  days  when  more  than  the  usual  number  of  ships'  cargoes  are  to  be 
handled.  But  even  these  emergency  men  work  better  the  last  than  the  first 
days.  They  display  a  desire  for  permanent  employment.  There  Is  never  any 
difSculty  in  procuring  all  the  labor  required. 

The  Filipino  seems  ready  jind  willing  to  learn  the  improved  methods  of  per- 
forming labor  and  displays  considerable  ingenuity  in  handling  heavy  packages. 
It  has  often  been  observed  when  an  unusually  bulky  or  awkward  package  is  to 
be  handled  they  advance  ideas  to  each  other  as  to  the  way  of  procedure.  An 
American  overseer,  though  not  able  to  speak  their  language,  will  show  them 
by  signs  a  simple  way.  They  immediately  adopt  it  and  do  not  have  to  be  in- 
structed a  second  time. 

During  the  recent  epidemic  of  cholera,  when  ships  have  been  held  in  quar- 
antine from  three  to  five  days,  it  has  often  been  necessary  to  work  overtime 
and  occasionally  all  night.    This  the  Filipino  has  cheerfully  done. 

There  is  but  little  so-called  skilled  Filipino  labor  in  this  department,  confined 
chiefly  to  the  engineers  on  the  launches.  They  take  good  care  of  the  machinery 
and  seem  to  understand  the  principles  of  its  construction  to  such  an  extent  that 
minor  "  breakdowns  "  in  the  machinery  are  often  repaired  with  crude  tools  in  a 
rapid  and  ingenious  manner. 

The  crews  of  all  launches  pertaining  to  this  department  are  Filipinos  under 
American  launch  masters,  except  some  of  the  smaller  ones,  which  have  Filipino 
masters  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  carry  out 
instructions  given  in  Elnglish.  So  far  as  navigating  is  concerned,  it  Is  believed 
the  Filipino  is  capable  to  master  them,  but  from  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  Americans  of  the  native  dialects.  It  Is  necessary  at  present,  and  will  be  for 
some  time  to  come,  to  have  many  American  masters,  but  they  may  gradually 
be  replaced  by  Filipinos  who  have  learned  sufficient  English  to  carry  out  orders 
without  first  having  them  translated.  Most  commercial  launches  are  entirely 
manned  by  Filipinos,  because  the  commercial  companies  well  established 
have  been  here  sufficient  time  for  their  representatives  in  the  supervision  of 
this  class  of  labor  to  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  native  dialects. 
This  has  not  been  practicable  for  Americans,  as  their  energies,  especially  the 
military,  have  been  needed  In  other  ways  than  the  acquirement  of  foreign 
languages;  but  It  must  be  said  In  justice  to  them  that  unusual  advancement 
has  been  made  In  this  direction  by  our  American  overseers,  and  the  Filipino 
also  deserves  credit  for  the  strides  he  has  made  In  the  acquirement  of  our  own 
language. 

But  few  Chinese  are  employed  In  this  department,  from  which  comparison 
may  be  drawn.  These  are  employed,  moreover.  In  loading  and  unloading  small 
packages  from  the  wagons  at  the  storeroom.  All  the  heavy  work  is  performed 
by  Filipinos.  If  new  methods  of  handling  cargo  are  presented  to  the  Chinese, 
they  sullenly  accept  It  for  the  time  being  and  immediately  revert  to  their  own 
methods.  They  are  great  consumers  of  opium,  which  seems  to  be  as  necessary 
to  them  as  tobacco  to  the  Filipino,  but  the  effects  produced  leaves  them  stupid 
and  weak;  they  object  to  working  overtime  without  large  compensation;  they 
do  not  display  a  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  other  language,  making 
it  difficult  to  give  them  Instructions.  There  seems  to  exist  a  national  hatred 
between  the  Chinese  and  Filipinos.  The  average  Filipino  will  not  work  under 
Chinese  bosses,  or  acquire  their  methods,  but  seems  anxious  to  learn  from 
Americans. 

I  have  never  known  of  fights  occurring  between  American  and  Filipinos  or 
American  and  Chinese  labor,  but  between  the  Chinese  and  Filipinos  they  are 
frequent,  utilizing  anything  convenient  as  weapons.  The  altercations  starting 
between  two  Individuals  often  result  In  ten  or  a  dozen  of  each  class  becoming 
engaged  before  police  or  American  overseers  can  separate  them.  All  this 
expended  energy  and  time  would  be  saved  were  they  never  put  to  work  side 
by  side. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  the  Filipino  labor  of  this  department  may  not  be  supple- 
mented by  Ohinese.  Should  It  ever  have  under  Its  control  shops,  dry  docks,  or 
marine  railroads,  it  is  believed  better  satisfaction  would  be  obtained  from  the 
Filipino  apprenticed  under  carefully  selected  American  foremen  than  by  Chinese. 
The  Filipino  under  the  Chinaman  will  only  bring  discord,  indifferent  results, 
and  no  improvement  to  the  Filipino's  natural  Ingenuity  and  desire  to  improve. 

In  closing  it  might  be  stated  that  the  Filipinos  permanently  employed  In  this 
department  have  not  changed  in  their  shifts  more  than  would  be  expected  from 
American  labor  of  the  same  class  for  over  a  year,  and  the  percentage  of  att«id- 
ance  of  permanent  laborers  is  constantly  incr^sing.    Formerly  Jt  was  difficult 
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to  get  regular  attendance  on  "  feaat  days,**  but  that  baa  alxnoat  U  not  qjoite 
entirely  disappeared.    Tbegr  aeeni  satUiAed  to  enjoy  tbe  regolar  bolidays  ob- 
served by  Americana 
Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  W.  Fbbrch. 
Captak^  of  InfatUry,  Quaiilkrmaster,  U.  8,  Army, 
A99istant  to  the  Officer  in  Charge  Army  Transport  Service. 


Mah ILA,  P.  I.,  October  2S,  190t 
MaJ.  J.  B.  Albshue, 

Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Army,  in  Charge  Army  Transport  Service. 

Sib:  I  bave  tbe  bonor  to  inform  you  in  reference  to  Cbinese  and  Filipino 
labor.    I  bave  worked  Cbinese  in  Gavite  coal  yard,  loading  and  unloading  coal 

I  find  that  in  bandling  tbem  tbey  will  not  work  unless  every  liour  or  so  tbey 
are  allowed  to  stop  for  rest  to  smoke  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  they  want  from 
12  to  2  p.  m.  for  lunch  hour. 

The  number  of  tons  they  unload  per  man  do  not  exceed  from  If  to  2  tons, 
and  at  $1.50  Mexican  per  day  they  are  more  expensive  tlian  Filipino  labor. 

Tbey  will  not  work  nights  or  Sundays  unless  double  pay  is  given  them. 

Tbe  employment  of  Filipino  lat>or  at  60  cents  gold  per  day  and  only  one  boor 
for  dinner,  and  who  will  work  nights  and  Sundays  if  necessary  at  same  rate  of 
wages,  will  load  as  much  or  more  coal  per  day. 

When  I  worked  Filipino  labor  in  Cavite  yard  at  50  cents  gold  per  day  tliey 
averaged  2  tons  per  man,  and  sometimes  from  2}  to  3  tons,  according  to  dis- 
tance.   Chinese  never  averaged  over  1}  to  21  tons  par  man  per  day. 

As  for  bay  loading,  I  find  the  Filipino  average  for  loading  and  trimming  ii 
1|  tons  per  man  for  the  past  three  months. 

My  opinicm  is  tliat  the  Filipino  labor  is  the  cheapest  and  the  beat 
Very  respectfully, 

Adam  Nidb. 


Office  Abmt  Tbanspobt  Sebvicb, 

ManUa,  P.  /.,  October  21,  190t 
Maj.  J.  B.  Aleshibe, 

Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Army,  in  charge  Army  Transport  Service, 

Manila,  P.  I. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  statement  relative  to  tlie  em- 
ployment of  native  labor  by  this  department  and  under  my  supervision.   I 
wish  to  state  that  I  have  at  all  times  found  the  native  laborers  regular  in  at- 
tending to  their  duties. 

There  is  employed  by  this  department  from  600  to  1,000  native  laborers,  and 
I  have  found  that  fully  05  pef  cent  of  these  men  worked  every  day  that  tbere 
was  work  for  them  to  perform,  and  when  laid  off  for  lack  of  work  were  always 
ready  and  willing  to  return  to  their  duties  when  this  departmoit  needed  tbelr 
services. 

I  further  state  that  my  experience  with  labor  has  proved  to  me  that  in  many 
ways  the  native  laborers  are  superior  to  Chinese  laborers,  providing  the  natives 
are  handled  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  majority  of  the  native  laborers  employed  by  this  department  at  tbe 
present  time  under  my  supervision  have  been  so  employed  for  the  past  year, 
and  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  gattiog  these  men  to  work  Sundays  boU* 
days,  and  late  at  night  wh^  it  has  bean  necessary  for  work  to  be  d(me. 
Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  MoMca, 
In  Charge  Native  fyt^bor  and  Biver  ^Itevedorm, 
UnOer  Direoti&n  of  Maj.  J.  B.  Aieshite,  Q.  M.,  U.  9*  Arm- 
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Exhibit  F". 

.       .  PHUJPPIKE   LABOK. 

Office  Land  Tbahspobtation  and  Govesnment  Cobbals, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  October  2k.  1902, 

Governob:  In  compliance  with  your  letter  to  MaJ.-Gen.  George  W.  Davis, 
U.  S.  Army,  requesting  certain  Information  from  me  regarding  Filipino  labor, 
I  have  the  honor  to  state : 

That  during  the  month  of  September,  1902,  an  average  month  in  the  matter 
of  labor  In  this  department,  I  employed  941  Filipino  laborers. 

That  of  the  labor  regularly  employed  the  percentage  of  time  lost  shows  only 
3i  per  cent,  or  an  attendance  of  961  per  cent.  Whereas  all  labor  was  formerly 
paid  by  the  day  and  week,  it  Is  now  paid  monthly. 

That  I  am  able  to  secure  all  the  labor  I  need  at  40  cents  and  50  cents  Unit«i 
States  currency  per  day. 

This  labor  is  classified  Into  the  following  classes,  to  wit  : 

United  States 
currency. 

Farriers per  month__  $30.00 

Teamsters do 20.00 

Packers L do 18.00 

Saddlers___: J do 17.00 

Trimmers do 14.00 

Painters do 14.00 

Carpenters do 14.00 

Stevedores per  day .50 

Ordinary  labor do .40 

The  nature  of  work  which  each  class  perfoimed  is  readily  recognized  under 
the  headings  as  classified. 

As  far  as  possible  I  have  adopted  practically  the  civil-service  rules  In  hand- 
ling Filipino  labor  In  this  department,  my  effort  being  to  arouse  the  ambitions 
of  the  various  Filipinos  who  might  be  classified  as  slclUed  laborers. 

The  native  farrier  receives  more  pay  than  any  other  class  of  native  labor  in 
this  department.  There  are  four  of  these  farriers  in  this  department,  and  they 
have  practically  taken  the  places  of  American  veterinary  surgecms  who  have 
been  transferred  to  the  line  or  returned  to  the  United  States.  Under  the  guid- 
ance of  competent  American  veterinarians  they  have  made  marked  advances  in 
this  profession,  and  are  capable  of  treating  Intelligently  certain  hoof  diseases 
and  diseases  of  even  more  complicated  character  without  direction. 

The  teamsters  are  the  next  highest  paid  in  this  department  In  my  report 
made  to  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  division  in  1901  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  while  native  laborers  were  capable  of  great  proficiency,  yet  they  would  never 
be  able  to  handle  the  American  animals.  Since  then  I  have  had  occasion  to 
change  my  mind.  Upon  receiving  authority  from  the  chief  quartermaster.  I 
broke  In  a  number  of  natives  to  drive  the  coal  and  sanitary  carts.  They  are  not 
only  honest  and  faithful  in  the  performance  of  this  work,  but  remain  in  the 
department  after  hours,  so  I  am  told  by  the  superintendent  of  the  corral,  to 
keep  their  harness  greased  and  clean,  their  animals  curried,  and  their  carts 
washed.  I  never  found  dishonesty  among  the  drivers  in  the  delivery  of  coal 
and  wood,  and  I  now  believe  the  Filipino  native  capable  of  handling  the  escort 
wagon  wherever  the  animal  is  at  all  well  broken.  The  superintendent  of  the 
corral  reports  to  me  that  there  are  less  accidents  and  runaways  in  the  train 
handled  by  native  teamsters  than  that  handled  by  American  drivers.  The  cause 
is  apparent.  The  American  drivers  to  a  great  extent  Is  reckless  and  oftentimes 
careless.  The  position  of  teamster  Is  greatly  sought  after  In  this  department 
by  native,  and  4hey  use  every  caution  and  are  diligent  In  the  performance  of 
their  duties  in  order  to  retain  their  positions.  Of  the  45  native  teamsters  in 
this  department  during  the  month  of  September,  1902,  only  7  days'  labor  wa? 
lost.  The  native  is  docked  If  he  is  not  present  every  momhig  and  evening,  and 
if  he  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  Is  discharged. 

It  is  in  the  saddler,  paint,  and  wheelwright  shops  that  more  skillful  labor  is 
required  of  the  native  and  where  he  attains  a  greater  degree  of  proficiency  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  this  department.  In  the  finest  work  In  the  wheelwrlgbt 
8hop--8uch  as  the  repairing  and  rebuilding  of  vehicles  like  carromatas,  quUeses, 
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aDd  carriages — he  becomes  an  expert  and  almost  surpasses  any  laborer  which 
we  can  put  upon  this  class  of  work. 

While  the  American  wheelwright  gets  $85  per  month,  the  native  starts  with 
$14,  until  now  there  are  four  of  them  who  have  reached  a  salary  of  $30  per 
month.  Their  work  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  the  foreman  of  the  wheelwright 
shop  is  undertaking  to  break  in  and  train  up  additional  Filipino  laborers  on  ac- 
count of  their  constancy  in  work  and  the  good  class  of  work  they  turn  out  I 
believe  the  native  wheelwright  is  capable  in  time  of  doing  all  repair  work  of  a 
casual  character  that  is  needed  in  these  islands. 

All  work  in  the  paint  and  trimming  shops  is  exclusitely  done  by  native 
laborers  under  a  white  foreman.  When  I  assumed  charge  of  this  department 
all  painting  was  done  by  Americans  at  $75  per  month.  While  painting  is  not 
difficult  workmanship,  yet  when  carried  to  a  degree  of  efficiency  as  in  the  paint 
shop  of  this  department  the  Filipino  reaches  a  high  rank  in  skilled  labor. 
The  same  is  equally  true  of  the  trimmers.  All  of  the  upholstering  and  cov- 
ering of  Dougherty's  wagons,  ambulances,  and  carriages,  as  well  as  carromatas, 
qulleses,  etc.,  is  done  exclusively  by  native  labor. 

In  the  past  I  have  made  great  efforts  to  secure  white  labor  for  this  branch 
of  work,  but  was  never  able  to  find  more  than  one  or  two  white  laborers.  The 
native  laborers  in  the  trimming  shops,  who  handle  the  big  sewing  machines,  as 
well  as  doing  hand  sewing,  stuffing,  cutting,  and  trimming,  are  men  who 
were  trained  to  this  work  either  in  this  department  or  at  the  pony  corral.  I 
have  had  some  trouble  In  retaining  this  class  of  labor.  As  carriage  factories 
would  open  in  Manila  they  would  make  a  bid  foi*  the  labor  which  had  become 
efficient  in  this  department  In  this  class  of  work,  and  frequently  the  best  men 
left  this  department,  being  able  to  secure  higher  wages  elsewhere.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  discouraging  sign;  if  any  indication  at  all,  it  should  be  to  the 
contrary. 

There  seems  to  be  no  hostility  between  the  skilled  American  labor  in  this 
department  and  the  skilled  Filipino.  In  fact,  I  have  been  surprised  to  see  how 
readily  the  foremen  of  the  various  shops  carry  out  my  wishes  in  this  matter  in 
endeavorlhg  to  teach  and  train  the  Filipino  in  the  various  branches  of  work. 

In  the  unskilled  labor  this  department  has  been  very  fortunate  in  its  hand- 
ling. As  an  illustration,  during  September,  1900,  all  of  the  storehouses  in  the 
department  were  practically  swept  away  by  a  typhoon,  and  native  carp«iters 
were  very  hard  to  get  on  account  of  destruction  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and 
the  Increased  demand  for  them.  •  I  then  resorted  to  the  unskilled  Filipino  labor 
at  40  cents  a  day,  putting  one  white  man  to  each  forty  in  rebuilding  the  store- 
houses and  corral.  It  was  during  the  height  of  the  rainy  season,  and  it  was 
done  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  without  loss  to  any  property  which  had 
been  unroofed.  Since  then  any  building  which  has  been  done  in  this  depart- 
ment has  been  handled  by  white  foremen  and  Filipino  unskilled  labor. 

The  vast  storehouse  now  being  built  under  contract  in  this  department  is 
wholly  done  by  natives  with  American  foremen.  I  have  carefully  noticed  fi^m 
day  to  day  how  well  they  perform  this  labor  and  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
loafing  or  incapacity  in  handling  the  heavy  timbers. 

The  foreman  of  the  wheelwright  shop  reports  in  most  favorable  terms  upon 
the  native  in  setting  joists  and  in  handling  the  saw,  plane,  level,  etc. 

Filipino  laborers  are  never  allowed  to  be  idle  in  this  department.  The  forage 
gang,  for  Instance,  when  there  Is  no  forage  to  handle,  is  put  to  policing  the 
corral  or  rebuilding  the  roads.    This  is  equally  true  in  the  coal  department. 

When  I  first  assumed  charge  of  the  departm^it  of  land  transportation  all 
the  coal  in  the  quartermaster's  department  was  on  my  papers  and  handled  by 
me.  The  work  was  done  at  that  time  by  Chinese.  '  I  had  difficulty,  as  I  thought, 
in  securing  proper  results  from  Chinese  labor.  I  then  began  an  experiment  of 
having  the  Chinese  unload  the  coal  on  the  dock  and  the  Filipinos  carry  it  from 
the  dock  to  the  coal  pile,  which  was  the  long  run.  The  results  were  so  satis- 
factory that  the  next  month  I  replaced  all  Chinese  labor  in  this  department  by 
Filipinos,  and  found  that  the  work  was  not  only  done  as  rapidly,  but  much 
cheaper. 

The  work  In  this  department  Is  not  of  a  like  character.  The  transportation 
which  arrives  here  from  the  States  is  ponderous  and  is  difficult  to  handle. 
Much  of  the  hardware  in  the  quartermaster's  department,  such  as  bar  iron  and 
steel  anvils,  horse  and  mule  shoes,  nails,  tools,  etc.,  are  handled  in  this  depart- 
ment and  are  unloaded  and  stored  by  native  labor.  All  stores  of  whatsoever 
character,  wagons,  trucks,  parts  of  same,  forage,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  are  all  handled 
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by  natives  exclusively.  Packing  boxes  are  made  and  repacking  of  an  supplies 
is  done  by  natives.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  teamsters,  wagon  and 
assistant  wagon  masters,  foremen  and  blacksmiths,  this  entire  department  in 
the  matter  of  stores,  receiving  and  shipping,  is  done  by  natives. 

Forage  weighs  heavy  and  is  hard  to  handle.  The  smallest  bale  of  hay  weighs 
125  pounds  and  the  compressed  bales  weigh  260  pounds.  The  oats  average  100 
pounds  per  sack.  AH  hay  in  this  department  is  piled  to  great  h^ghts.  The 
Filipino  takes  the  lighter  bale  on  his  shoulders  and  carries  it  over  a  hundred 
feet  in  the  air,  never  putting  it  down  until  It  reaches  the  point  where  it  is  to  be 
laid,  returning  for  afiother  trip  and  continuing  with  little  show  at  skulking.  In 
the  case  of  the  larger  bales  two  handle  them,  or  else  they  are  passed  from  hand 
to  hand.    This  labor  gets  50  cents  gold  per  day. 

The  other  labor  throughout  the  storehouses  and  that  which  tends  to  extra 
stock,  waters  and  feeds  the  animals,  and  polices  the  corral.  Is  rated  at  40  cents 
gold  per  day. 

When  I  first  assumed  charge  of  this  department  in  August,  1000,  all  labor 
was  paid  by  the  day,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  it  was  paid  weekly.  I  did  not 
believe  it  possible  at  that  time  to  pay  them  any  differently,  or  that  they  would 
accept  new  conditions.  It  Involved  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  had  a  den^oral- 
Izlng  effect  upon  the  Filipinos  themselves.  At  that  time  all  labor  needed  was 
secured  through  patrones  or  bosses.  While  I  and  other  quartermast^^  in  the 
city  would  pay  the  native  himself  for  the  work  performed,  he  would  In  turn 
put  It  In  the  hands  of  the  patron,  who  would  extract  a  certain  percentage,  giv- 
ing him  the  balance.  This  vms  the  hardest  problem  which  we  had  to  meet:  if 
we  attempted  to  prevent  it,  the  patrones  would  prevent  us  from  securing  labor. 
On  two  occasions  all  the  loading  and  unloading  in  this  department  had  to  cease 
because  I  discharged  the  patrones  and  stationed  guards  to  prevoit  laborers 
from  giving  their  pay  to  the  patrones.  A  continuous  warfare  on  this  system 
of  an  anterior  date  has  now  resulted  In  a  complete  alienation  of  laborer  and 
patron  as  far  as  this  department  is  concerned.  The  EHllplno  has  become  tbor 
oughly  convinced  that  not  only  Is  he  Independent  of  the  patron,  but  to  be  sub- 
servient to  him  is  against  his  Interests.  I  believe  this  was  largely  brought 
about  by  paying  the  labor  first  once  a  week,  then  twice  a  month,  and  later  on 
monthly. 

Tagalog  and  Spanish  interpreters  would  tell  them,  as  they  were  paid,  not  to 
give  up  any  of  their  money  to  anyone,  and  that  they  could  always  get  work 
here.  I  knew  of  only  one  case  where  a  white  man  in  authority  attempted  to 
collect  from  the  natives,  and  an  Imprisonment  In  Blllbld  Presidio  for  six  montbs 
had  a  wholesome  effect. 

The  pay  of  native  laborers  in  this  department  has  only  once  been  increased 
since  I  assumed  charge.  The  native  labor,  which  was  formerly  paid  40  cents 
gold  i)er  day  for  stevedoring,  made  a  demand  for  50  cents,  which  was  the  amount 
paid  by  the  stevedores  of  the  army  transport  service,  and  this  advance  was  met 
One  hears  a  great  deal  about  the  high  rate  of  pay  of  native  labor  In  this  brancb 
of  the  quartermaster's  department ;  reference  to  figures  above  will  show  this  to 
be  untrue.  As  labor  became  skilled  it  has  been  classified  and  the  rate  of  pay 
fixed;  but  there  has  been  no  material  advance  in  the  pay  for  labor  in  this 
department  since  August,  1900.  The  men  work  for  the  same  sum  as  they  did 
then. 

I  became  thoroughly  convinced,  on  assuming  charge  of  this  department  that 
the  Filipinos  were  entitled  to  the  labor  of  these  islands  as  far  as  It  was  possible 
to  give  It.  I  have  made  every  effort — at  times  It  seemed  almost  a  sacrifice— to 
advance  this  cause.  My  efforts  in  this  direction,  however,  have  more  than 
repaid  me  for  the  experiment,  as  I  am  not  only  able  to  get  all  the  labor  I  want 
but  have  seen  the  Filipino  develop  from  what  might  be  termed  a  shiftless 
laborer  to  a  constant  worker.  As  long  as  he  was  paid  by  the  day,  and  his 
work  was  uncertain,  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether  he  laid  off  a  day,  or  two, 
or  even  three,  within  a  week.  He  is  now  paid  by  the  month,  and  under  no  con- 
ditions is  this  rule  broken. 

The  following  fncts  which  are  taken  from  the  time  books  and  pay  rolls  of 
this  department  for  the  month  of  September  show  a  result  which  surprised  even 
me  in  the  matter  of  constancy  in  their  work. 

Take  the  number  of  men  employed  regularly  for  the  month  of  September, 
which  were  643,  and  the  working  days  at  26,  the  total  number  of  days  is  16,718 
for  the  month,  against  time  lost  583  days.  This  shows  a  percentage  of  time 
lost  of  3i  per  cent,  or  an  attendance  of  96i  per  cent.  The  number  of  emergaicy 
or  extra  laborers  is  not  included  in  this  percentage. 
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When  a  ship  is  to  be  discharged  I  take  on  what  is  known  as  emergency  or 
extra  labor,  work  it  for  a  week  or  two,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then  drop  it 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  but  wherever  the  native  is  employed  by  the  month 
and  paid  by  the  month,  the  books  show  that  the  percentage  of  absentees  is  not 
greater  than  among  the  American  labor  of  this  department  Without  going 
into  more  complicated  figures,  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  American  labor  would 
not  have  a  greater  percentage  of  absentees  in  proportion. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  civil  governor  asked  most  particularly  about  the 
constancy  of  Filipino  labor,  these  figures  have  been  carefully  made  and  are 
fully  reliable. 

As  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  Filipino  for  lifting  and  doing  other  strong 
work,  the  remarks  made  above  in  the  matter  of  their  handling  forage  would 
illustrate  their  capacity  for  work  of  this  character.  Wliat  they  lack  in  physical 
strength  they  seem  to  make  up  In  knack  or  a  physical  trick  which  they  exercise 
adroitly  In  handling  heavy  cargoes. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  conditions  in  the  provinces  are  not  so  favorable  as  they 
are  in  Manila  for  the  organization  and  development  of  labor,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  while  the  progress  may  be  slower  there  than  here,  still  the  same 
evolution  and  development  will  occur,  and  will  become  all  the  more  rapid  as  the 
native  becomes  convinced  of  the  sincere  and  earnest  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment toward  his  labor. 

I  have  the  honor  to  attach  "Jiereto  extract  copies  of  my  reports  made  to  the 
chief  quartermaster  of  the  division  In  the  year  1901  and  the  year  1902,  wliich, 
taken  In  conjunction  with  this  report,  will  give  a  practical  illustration  as  to 
the  development  and  evolution  which  have  been  made  by  native  labor  in  this 
department  since  August,  1900. 

Very  respectfully,  Abchibald  W.  Butt, 

Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U,  8.  Army, 

In  Charge  Land  Transportation. 

His  Excellency  William  H.  Taft, 

Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippines,  Manila.  P,  /.* 

(Through  office  of  the  chief  quartermaster  of  the  Division.) 


[Extract  copy  of  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  forwarded  to 
the  chief  quartermaster.  Division  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  I.] 

*  *  *  *  #  *  * 

At  one  time  emergency  native  labor  was  paid  at  the  close  of  each  day's  busi- 
ness, and  native  labor  employed  regularly  in  corrals,  storehouses,  wood  and  coal 
yard,  and  on  forage  was  paid  semimonthly.  Now  they  are  all  paid  once  a 
month,  same  as  white  labor. 

Those  persons  discharged  during  the  month  are  paid  on  same  day  discharged 
on  an  open  roll. 

In  connection  with  the  employment  of  native  labor,  I  desire  to  state  that  two 
years  ago  it  was  almost  Imiwsslble  to  employ  any  large  number  of  men  except 
through  the  padrones,  who  exacted  from  the  men  at  least  20  per  cent  of  their 
wages;  In  fact  it  was  the  custom  at  one  time  for  the  laborer  to  turn  over  his 
entire  earnings  to  the  padrone,  who  kept  that  proportion  of  the  money  he 
saw  fit. 

This  office  undertook  to  break  up  the  custom  so  far  as  this  department  was 
concerned  and  succeeded.  The  padrones  were  kept  away  from  the  premises, 
and  the  men  made  to  understand  that  they  were  hired  direct,  and  were  under  no 
obligation  to  anyone,  that  the  money  they  earned  was  all  theirs  and  that  no 
portion  of  it  should  be  given  the  padrones. 

In  several  instances  it  was  discovered  that  the  native  foremen  were  taxing 
the  men  under  them  a  certain  percentage  of  their  earnings.  The  foremen 
were  promptly  discharged  and  the  reason  therefor  explained  to  the  men. 

In  one  case  a  white  foreman  was  detected  in  this  practice.  He  was  dis- 
charged, arrested,  prosecuted  in  the  criminal  court,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  for  the  offense.  This  liad  a  most  wholesome  effect  on  all 
concerned. 

[Extract  copy  of  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  forwarded  to  the 
chief  quartermaster  Division  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  F.  I.] 

******* 
It  is  the  policy  of  this  office  to  utilize  native  labor  wherever  it  is  possible. 
The  bulk  of  the  labor  in  the  paint  shop  is  done  by  natives.    They  assist  in  the 
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repair  shops,  the  veterinary  hospitals,  in  the  saddlers*  shops,  and  in  rigging 
aparejoB.  They  also  do  the  stevedore  work  in  the  shipping  of  forage,  fuel  etc. 
It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  note  that  the  native  labor  is  capable  of 
the  most  expert  workmandiip  in  many  branches  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment While  they  do  not  make  good  teamsters,  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary  strength  to  handle  the  army  male  and 
draft  horse,  yet  as  painters,  carpenters,  saddlers,  trimmers,  etc.,  they  excel  and 
while  the  American  occupation  has  raised  the  price  of  native  iabor,  still  it 
remains  at  a  very  low  figure  when  compared  with  other  labor  in  the  islands. 

I  am  convinced  tliat  under  the  direction  of  American  foremen  native  labor  is 
capable  of  attaining  the  greatest  excellence  in  the  branches  above  enumerated. 
Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  no  friction  whatever  between  American  and  na- 
tive labor,  the  two  working  side  by  side  in  perfect  harmony  and  without  any 
racial  prejudices.  The  native  seems  anxious  to  learn  Uie  -American  methods, 
and  in  this  department  applies  himself  to  carrying  out  the  directions  of  the 
American  foremen.  The  importance  of  this  matter  can  not  t>e  exaggerated,  for 
it  seems  to  be  opening  up  a  solution  of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  very  difficult 
problem  in  the  govemm^it  of  these  islands.  An  earnest  effort  has  be<Ni  made  In 
this  office,  wherever  the  races  come  together  in  great  numbers,  to  bring  about 
good  feeling  and  fellowship  between  them.  The  natives  have  been  takoi  into 
the  shops,  and  the  American  foremen  have  evinced  at  times  a  patience  and  an 
earnestness  in  directing  them  in  the  skilled  artisan's  work  which  has  surprised 
me,  and  which  illustrates  to  a  marked  degree  the  liberal  mindedness  of  the 
American  workman. 

•  ••••«# 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Filipinos  as  carpenters  when  working  with  skilled  American  labor  and  under 
its  supervision.  For  a  time  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  Filipino  carpenters; 
but,  this  being  impracticable,  unskilled  labor  was  employed,  and  very  little 
instruction  was  needed  to  make  it  efficient  with  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  tlie 
level. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  of  the  necessity  of  introducing  Chinese  labor  into  these 
islands  to  meet  the  demands.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  any  labor  which 
can  be  performed  by  the  Chinese  can  be  performed  equally  well  by  the  Filipinos 
The  latter,  moreover,  have  marked  advantages  OYec  the  Chinese,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  more  amenable  to  discipline,  more  imitative  in  their  methods,  more 
enthusiastic  in  their  work  for  the  work  itself,  and  more  easily  assimilated  by 
American  workmen.  While  most  of  the  coal  is  unloaded  in  this  office  by 
Chinese  labor,  employed  by  contractors,  yet  all  the  loading  of  coal  from  this 
office  is  done  by  Filipino  workmen  at  $0.40  gold  per  day.  I  have  studied  care- 
fully the  efficiency  of  these  two  classes  in  this  particular  work,  and  I  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  in  favor  of  the  Filipino.  The  Filipinos  are  certainly  far 
superior  to  the  Chinese  in  loading  and  unloading  forage.  Moreover,  they  show 
adaptability  in  handling  the  live  stock  and  in  workmanship  in  the  repair  and 
saddlers*  shops,  which  I  do  not  believe  can  even  be  equaled  by  the  Chinese  labor 
in  these  islands.  I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  efficiency  of  Filipino  labor, 
which  as  yet  is  in  its  infancy  in  expert  work,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  to 
handle  a  vast  amount  of  It,  and  have  studied  it  to  an  extent  where  I  think  my 
opinion  may  be  of  some  value. 

A  true  copy. 

Archibald  W.  Butt, 
Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Army,  in 

Charge  Land  Transportation,  Manila,  P.  I. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  labor  of  this  department  is  now  entirely  freed  from  the 
padrones.  The  men  appreciate  the  new  order  of  things,  and  are  appar»itly  con- 
tented, and,  notwithstanding  the  demand,  at  any  time  this  office  can  readily  se- 
cure all  the  labor  required. 

The  Filipino  is  not  dissimilar  to  the  majority  of  mankind  in  that  he  is  anxious 
to  obtain  regular  employment,  and  when  secured  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  le- 
tain  it 
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While  the  wages  paid  the  natives  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  wages  paid  in 
.the  past  under  the  Spanish  r^ime,  still  they  are  very  low,  but  this  enables  the 
Filipino  to  provide  something  else  than  rice  and  dried  fish  for  his  family. 

Whoi  once  a  native  becomes  accustomed  to  eat  meat  once  or  twice  a  week  and 
to  provide  tlie  same  for  his  family,  from  that  time  he  can  be  looked  upon  as  a 
high-class  and  steady  laborer,  and  works  willingly  and  hard  in  order  to  insure 
his  family  from  a  return  to  the  old  conditions  w]^ich  confronted  him  and  his. 

The  fact  that  the  men  are  paid  regularly,  furnished  steady  emplojrment,  and 
are  not  paying  anyone  for  the  privilege  of  working,  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
laboring  classes  throughout  the  city  in  getting  away  from  the  clutches  of 
padrones  and  others  who  have  been  robbing  the  laborer  of  his  earnings. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

A  true  copy. 

•  Archibald  W.  Butt, 

Captain  and  Quartermaater,  U.  8.  Army,  in 

Charge  Land  Transportation,  Manila,  P.  I, 


Office  Superintendent  Ijlnd  Transportation, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  October  2S,  1902. 
Capt  A.  W.  Butt, 

Quartermaster,  V,  8.  Armp,  in  Charge  Land  Transportation, 

Manila,  P.  L 

Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  this  date  as  to  my  experience  in  regard  to  the 
Filipinos  as  teamsters,  mechanics,  and  laborers  in  this  corral,  also  in  answer  to 
your  question  as  how  they  compare  with  Chinese  laborers,  I  have  the  honor  of 
submitting  the  following  report,  based  upon  my  personal  observations  in  this 
corral  and  as  superintendent  transportation  of  the  China  relief  expedition : 

Filipinos  as  laborers, — I  would  respectfully  %tflte  that  they  have  proven 
highly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  remarkable,  out  of  the  large  number  employed,  how 
few  are  absent  during  the  month.    The  percentage  Is  lees  than  5  per  cent. 

As  teamsters, — The  experiment  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  me.  During  the 
past  twelve  months  train  No.  5,  consisting  of  45  carts  of  different  kinds,  work- 
ing one  mule  each,  has  been  handled  entirely  by  native  teamsters,  excepting 
the  wagonmaster  and  the  assistant  wagonmaster,  who  are  Americans.  In  care 
of  these  animals  and  harness  no  fault  can  be  found.  Each  one  seems  to  try  to 
have  a  better-looking  rig  than  the  other.  I  doubt,  however,  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  handle  with  safety  more  than  one  horse  until  they  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  large  draft  anlmala  They  handle  the  escort  wagon  train  in  some 
departments  In  the  city  now,  but  owing  to  their  timidity  I  have  not,  up  to 
present  time,  utilized  them  on  anything  but  the  single  American  horse  or  mule. 
I  have  In  his  train  more  than  twenty  native  teamsters  that  have  been  driving 
for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  during  that  time  they  have  not  been  absent  a 
day.  This  may  In  a  measure  be  due  to  the  strictness  of  the  rules  of  this  corral* 
yet,  nevertheless,  It  shows  where  they  are  properly  handled  they  make  steady 
and  faithful  men. 

Native  mechanics, — We  employ  50,  mostly  as  trimmers  and  painters.  Their 
work  has  been  most  satisfactory  and  dally  attendance  prompt. 

Native  laborers. — In  the  corral  proper  are  employed  a  great  number,  who  are 
used  to  police  the  yard  and  stables  and  taking  care  of  extra  stock.  Fifty  are  used 
4n  the  different  storehouses  to  take  care  of  the  different  articles  stored  therein, 
and  in  every  instance  their  services  have  been  faithful  and  satisfactory.  The 
supply  of  each  kind  has  at  all  times  been  more  than  equal  to  the  demand. 

Native  laborers  v.  Chinese, — Since  my  arrival  In  the  Philippines  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  Chinese  labor,  yet  during  the  ten  months  I  was  In  China  with 
the  China  relief  expedition  I  had  to  use  Chinese  labor  exclusively  In  the  same 
capacity  as  I  now  use  Filipino  help,  and  for  this  work  I  prefer  the  Filipino,  as 
he  Is  quicker  to  pick  up  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  takes  more  Interest,  con- 
sequently more  pains  with  his  work. 

Respectfully,     .  J.  E.  Cole, 

8up€rint€nd€nt  Land  Transportation, 

A  true  copy. 

Archibald  W.  Butt, 
Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8,  Army, 

in  Charge  Land  Transportation. 
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Manila,  P.  I.,  October  t4.  1902. 
A.  W.  Butt, 

Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Army, 

In  Charge  Land  Transportation,  Manila,  P,  I, 
Sib  :  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  I  think  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Filipino 
laborers,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  ever  found  th^u  as  mediaiiics 
to  be  steady  and  Industrious,  ^he  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  saddlers,  painters. 
trimmers,  and  carpenters,  in  this  department  will  average  in  skill  with  any 
class  of  mechanics,  taking  them  as  we  pick  them  up.  Their  attendance  aver- 
ages 95  per  cent. 

I  would  recommend  that  more  blacksmiths  and  wheelwrights  be  hired,  as  this 
is  a  good  place  to  teach  them  the  use  of  American  tools. 

Respectfully,  C.  F.  Lank, 

Superintendent  of  Shof^s. 
A  true  copy: 

Abchibald  W.  Butt, 
Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Army, 
in  Charge  Land  Transportation,  Maniia,  P,  L 


Office  Land  Tbanspobtation, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  July  25,  1901. 
The  Chief  Quabtebmasteb, 

Division  of  the  Philippines,  Manila,  P.  J. 
Sib;  I  have  the  honor  to  request  authority  to  employ  Filipinos  as  teamst^^ 
I  am  convinced  that  by  Judicious  handling  the  Filipino  can  be  taught  in  a  very 
short  time  to  handle  a  team  of  mules  or  horses  in  an  escort  wagon.  I  tried 
the  experiment,  introducing  them  in  the  rigging  shop,  saddlers'  shop,  and  paint 
shop;  also  as  farriers,  and  lastly  as  packers.  The  paint  shop  Is  now  run  en- 
tirely by  native  labor,  with  the  exception  of  one  American  foreman,  and  in 
every  branch  in  which  they  have  been  trained  with  patience  and  earnestness 
they  have  shown  an  adaptability  at  the  work  which  is  surprising. 

I  have  had  the  school  for  native  packers  running  only  for  a  short  time.  They 
take  to  the  pack  readily,  and,  after  getting  accustomed  to  the  mule,  do  good 
service  as,  mounted  packers. 

My  idea  is  to  take  picked  natives,  place  them  on  the  escort  wagons,  teach 
them  slowly  the  various  parts  of  harness,  how  it  can  be  mended  if  it  should 
break  while  on  the  road,  and  drill  them  in  the  important  but  minor  details  of 
harnessing  their  teams.  At  first  I  would  put  them  on  the  dump  and  sanitary 
carts,  where  they  would  have  to  handle  only  one  horse  or  mule.  Most  of  these 
animals  which  are  used  for  this  purpose  are  docile  and  well  trained,  and  I 
would  anticipate  little  trouble  in  substituting,  by  degrees,  of  course,  native  tor 
American  teamsters.  I  do  not  desire  to  make  this  change  radical  or  all  at  once, 
but  merely  wish  to  prepare  for  a  day  when  this  office  will  be  compelled,  more 
or  less,  to  rely  on  natives  as  teamsters. 

I  believe  If  granted  this  authority  it  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  natives 
themselves,  as  I  have  always  found  them  ready  to  respond  to  any  effort  to 
advance  them  in  the  direction  of  well-organized  labor.    To  this  end  I  ask 
authority  to  pay  native  teamsters  $20  gold  per  month. 
Respectfully, 

Abchibald  W.  Butt, 
Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U,  8.  Army, 

in  Charge  Land  Transportation. 
A  true  copy : 

Abchibald  W.  Butt, 
Captain  and  Quartermaster,  U.  8.  Army, 
in  Charge  Land  Transportation,  Manila,  P.  /. 


Headquabtebs  Division  of  the  Philippines, 

Manila,  P.  /.,  November  5,  1902. 
His  Excellency  the  Govebnob, 

Philippine  Islands. 
Sib  :  The  opinions  Captain  Butt  expresses  respecting  value  and  effeetivenecs 
of  native  labor  are  concurred  in,  but  the  payment  of  wages  to  natives  such  as 
now  prevail,  it  seems  to  the  undersigned,  is  all  wrong:  first,  because  it  Is  not 
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necessary;  second,  because  it  fixes  an  unalterable  standard  which  all  others 
wish  to  profit  by;  and  third,  because  it  confuses  and  disturbs  all  labor  valuea 

The  policy  of  the  army  In  Manila,  it  seems  to  me,  In  respect  to  wages  paid 
is  about  as  bad  as  bad  can  be,  but  no  one  person  has  now  the  power  to  correct 
it  The  price  of  hemp,  sugar,  coffee,  and  copra  is  fixed  in  the  great  consuming 
centers  of  the  world,  and  are  subject  only  to  such  fiuctuations  as  supply  and 
demand  ca-use.  Americans  set  a  pace  respecting  remuneration  of  labor  that 
none  without  a  national  treasury  behind  can  follow.  The  fact  that  labor  now 
costs  twice  or  thrice  as  much  as  formerly  has  not  resulted  in  a  corresponding 
increase  or  any  increase  in  the  value  of  hemp  in  London  or  of  copra  In  Havre, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  expansion  of  the  cost  of  labor  here  has  worked  a  great 
Injury  to  the  Filipino  people  and  their  commerce. 

In  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  the  Army,  at  various  headquarters, 
there  are  now  employed  over  227  persons  who  receive  over  $100  gold  per  month ; 
at  the  same  places  there  are  an  equal  number  who  receive  from  $100  down  to 
$40  per  month,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  almost  all  these  persons  should  be  natives 
and  that  the  general  policy  of  the  military  here  should  be  to  utilize  the  services 
of  the  Filipino  wherever  possible,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  this,  as  most  of  our 
officers  are  too  much  disposed  to  condemn  the  native  and  to  insist  that  only 
American  clerks,  mechanics,  etc.,  are  able  to  do  what  is  required  of  them. 
Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Davis, 

Major-Oeneral,  U,  8.  Army,  Commanding, 

Exhibit  F*. 

CITY  ENGINEEB  OF  MANILA— LABOB. 

City  of  Manila,  Municipal  Board,  Secret aby's  Office, 

October  SI,  1902. 
Sib  :  Replying  to  the  request  of  the  honorable  civil  governor,  of  re<*ent  date, 
relative  to  the  labor  employed  by  the  city,  I  am  directed  by  the  municipal  board 
to  herewith  hand  you  the  Inclosed  report  thereon  by  the  city  engineer,  which  Is 
concurred  in  by  the  board. 

Very  respectfully,  (Signed)  Bert  Eddy, 

Acting  Secretary, 
The  Acting  Executive  Secretary, 
Manila,  P,  L 

[Inclosure.l 

City  of  Manila,  Department  of  Engineering  and  Public  Works, 

Manila,  P,  /.,  October  30,  1902, 
Secretary  Municipal  Board, 

Manila,  P.  L 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  gover- 
nor, the  following  replies  to  questions  regarding  the  labor  employed  by  this 
department : 

1.  Q.  The  number  of  laborers  employed? — ^A.  The  city  employes  1,714  laborers 
of  all  classes. 

2.  Q.  Whether  they  are  classified,  and  if  so,  into  how  many  classes? 

3.  Q.  What  the  nature  of  the  work  which  each  class  does  is? 

2  and  3.  A.  The  employees  group,  generally,  imder  three  heads — overseers, 
mechanics,  and  laborers.  The  laborers  are  usually  divided  into  two  or  three 
classes,  the  more  Important  work  being  given  to  the  higher  class. 

4.  Q.  Whether  they  employ  any  skilled  labor,  and  whether  that  is  classified? — 
A.  Mechanics  and  skilled  laborers  are  not  regularly  classified,  but  are  graded  in 
pay  according  to  their  skill. 

6.  Q.  What  the  wages  are  which  are  paid  by  them  to  each  class  of  laborers? — 
A.  Ordinary  laborers  are  paid  $1,  80  cents,  70  cents,  and  60  cents  per  day,  local 
currency.    A  few  assitants  to  janitors  get  50  cents  and  40  cents. 

6.  Q.  When  the  wages  are  paid,  whether  at  the  end  of  each  day,  at  the  end  of 
each  week,  or  at  the  end  of  the  month? — ^A.  All  wages  are  paid  monthly. 

7.  Q.  Whether  they  have  difficulty  in  securing  labor? — A.  No  difficulty  is  ex- 
perienced in  securing  ordinary  labor.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  skilled  labor 
for  temporary  employment. 

8.  Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  the  laborers  work? — A.  Eight  hours  constitute 
a  day's  work. 
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9.  Q.  Whether  their  labor  Is  efficient  or  not?— A,  Labor  Is  fairly  efficient  and 
is  improving.  Labor  in  the  city  compares  very  favorably  with  that  in  the 
provinces.  At  present,  considering  wa^es  and  efficiency,  work  costs  al>oat  20 
per  cent  to  25  per  c^it  more  than  in  the  United  States. 

10.  Q.  Whether  they  employ  any  Chinese  labor  for  the  same  work,  and  if  so, 
how  in  efficiency  the  Filipino  laborer  compares  with  the  Chinese?— A.  No 
Chinese  labor  Is  employed  by  the  city.  Experience  on  contract  wock  indicates 
that  a  Chlno  laborer  will  do  about  20  per  cent  more  than  a  Filipino.  Tbeir 
value  is  further  augmented  by  the  fact  that  they  require  less  close  super- 
intendence. 

11.  Q.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  particularly  with  reference  to  the  constancy  in 
attendance  of  the  laborers;  whether  they  lie  off  for  a  day  or  two  after  Sundaj: 
what  their  physical  strength  is  for  lifting  and  other  hard  work;  how  the  rates 
paid  by  the  city  compare  with  those  paid  by  merchants  for  similar  work?— A 
The  best  grade  of  laborers  and  mechanics  are  as  steady  as  could  be  wished. 
The  class  of  men  that  spend  Sundays  at  the- cock  pits  around  Manila  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon  after  Sundays  and  fiesta  days.  This  class,  at  least  on  the  city 
rolls,  is  decreasing.  The  capacity  of  laborers  for  heavy  work  is  quite  up  to 
the  standard  of  their  sixe.  They  are,  however,  not  as  willing  to  exert  it  as  other 
races.  Much  can  be  gott^i  out  of  them  under  excitemoit  or  by  stimulating 
them.  As  a  rule  the  wages  paid  by  the  city  are  equal  to  those  paid  by  private 
concerns.  In  some  cases  higher  rates  are  paid  to  attract  good  men  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  On  an  average  our  rates  are  probably  somewhat  higher  for 
this  reason. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)  Robebt  McGbegob, 

Captain  of  Engineers,  U,  8,  A.,  City  Engineer, 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1903,  part  1,  page  54.] 

THE  LABOE  aiTESTIOV. 

American  and  foreign  business  men  continue  to  complain  of  the  difflcnltr 
in  securing  good  labor.  This  question  was  discussed  in  my  last  annual  re- 
port, and  nothing  has  occurred  since  that  time  to  change  my  views.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  great  political  mistake  to  admit  the  Chinamen  freely  into  these 
islands  as  laborers.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Filipino,  as  conditions  settle, 
can  be  made  a  good  laborer ;  not  so  good  as  the  American,  not  so  good  as  the 
Chinaman,  but  one  with  whom  it  will  be  entirely  possible  to  carry  on  great 
works  of  construction.  We  are  now  employing  2,500  Filipino  laborers  on  the 
Benguet  road,  and  our  engineer  reports  that,  wages  considered,  they  are  doing 
good  work.  We  had  an  unfortunate  experience  in  obtaining  labor  for  this 
road,  due  to  a  misunderstanding  with  the  proposed  laborers,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  men  were  obtained  from  an  undesirable  class  in  Manila  and  the 
neighboring  provinces.  It  was  fairly  inferable  from  the  facts  that  the  persons 
who  agreed  to  furnish  the  laborers,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
misled  the  laborers  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  should  be  employed. 

The  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company,  which  is  engaged  in  building  the 
great  Manila  port  works,  needing  in  its  employ  from  500  to  1,000  men,  has 
adopted  the  system  of  making  the  laborers  comfortable  and  at  home,  and  now 
can  procure  more  labor  than  it  needs,  and  good  labor,  too.  The  following 
letters  from  the  vice-president  of  the  company  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 
point: 

Manila,  July  2,  190$. 

Sir:  Answering  your  esteemed  verbal  inquiry  as  to  our  success  with  the 
Filipino  labor,  we  beg  leave  to  state  as  follows : 

First.  We  believe  that  Filipino  labor  can  successfully  be  used.  We  are  em- 
ploying about  1,000  Filipinos,  which  is  a  practical  demonstration  that  this 
statement  is  not  a  theory. 

Second.  To  successfully  employ  Filipino  labor  is,  to  the  American  employer 
of  labor,  a  new  business,  which  has  to  be  learned.  If  he  can  not  learn  it,  he 
can  not  do  business  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Third.  In  general,  the  Filipinos  have  to  be  taught  how  to  work.  This  re- 
quires a  considerable  proportion  of  intelligent  high-grade  American  foremen 
and  mechanics. 
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Foarth*  The  way  to  keep  the  Filipino  laborer  permanently  in  one's  employ 
is  to  8o  arrange  his  surroondings.  that  he  is  better  off  and  more  contented  there 
tlian  anywhere  else.  This  we  have  attained  by  means  of  providing  homes  for 
tbe  Filipinos  and  their  families;  also  amusements,  including  Sunday  fiestas, 
and  schools  where  their  children  may  be  educated. 

Fifth.  We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese.  The  only  argument 
tbat  we  can  see  in  its  favor  is  that  it  may  somewhat  expedite  the  development 
of  the  re^urces  of  the  islands.  This  temporary  advantage  is,  we  believe,  over- 
balanced and  overwhelmed  by  the  ultimate  injury  to  both  the  Americans  and 
natives  in  the  islanda 

Sixth.  We  believe  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  islands  is  the  abolition  of  the 
I>ingley  tariff  as  far  as  it  applies  to  the  Philippines.  We  wa'ht  the  American 
market,  not  the  Chinese  laborer. 

Very  respectfully,  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company, 

By  H.  Kbusi,  Vice-President, 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Oavemor  Philippine  Archipelago,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Manila,  November  12,  1903. 
Sib:  Referring  to  your  esteemed  verbal  request  to  state  whether  our  subse- 
quent experience  with  the  labor  situation  here  is  in  accord  with  our  letter  dated 
July  2,  on  this  subject,  would  state  that  our  experience  since  that  time  has 
confirmed  us  in  our  opinion  therein  advanced.  We  are  having  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  with  our  Filipino  labor,  who  are  doing  the  bulk  of  the  work  under 
our  harbor  contract 

The  well-known  civil  engineer,  Maj.  C.  F.  Case,  was  recently  at  our  quarry, 
and  can  advise  you,  if  desired,  as  to  the  state  of  affairs  there. 

I  wish  to  strengthen  the  statement  made  in  my  former  letter  with  reference 
to  the  use  of  American  foremen  and  mechanic&  These  men  are  the  backbone 
of  our  organization,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  them  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  success  of  any  enterprise  requiring  labor.  They  are  required  both  to 
lead  and  Instruct  the  Filipinos.  They  must  be  practical  men  and  not  afraid 
to  work  with  their  own  hands.  Our  experience  is  that  about  8  per  cent  of 
American  foremen  and  mechanics  is  advisable. 

We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Philippines  demand 
the  use  of  Filipino  and  American  labor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese. 
Very  respectfully, 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company, 
ByH.  Kbusi,  Vice-President. 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Taft, 

Civil  Governor  Philippine  Archipelago,  Manila,  P.  7. 

I  also  append  the  report  of  Captain  Couden.  of  the  United  States  Navy,  upon 
the  capacity  of  the  Filipino  for  labor.  He  has  charge  of  the  large  number  of 
laborers  employed  at  the  Cavite  navy-yard.    It  Is  marked  Exhibit  O. 

The  new  electric  street  railway  company  of  Manila,  which  Is  just  beginning 
Its  work  of  construction,  has  had  no  difficulty  In  securing  all  the  labor  It  desires. 

The  Commission  employed  Messrs.  Norton  and  Drew  as  railroad  engineers 
to  make  a  reconnaissance  survey  for  trunk  lines  through  the  Island  of  Luzon. 
This  report  has  been  published,  but  will  be  hereto  appended,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  as  Exhibit  P.  Mr.  Norton  is  quite  discouraging  In  regard  to  the 
possibility  of  securing  native  labor  for  the  construction  of  railroads.  I  think 
that  the  facts  do  not  justify  his  position  In  this  respect.  The  Manila  and 
Dagupan  Railway  was  built  with  native  labor,  and  the  extensions  which  are 
now  being  constructed  under  franchises  granted  by  the  Commission  are  being 
built  by  the  same  labor.  It  Is  possible  that  were  a  very  general  system  of  rail- 
road construction  begun  all  at  once  In  the  Islands,  the  supply  of  laborers  here 
win  be  found  deficient.  In  such  contingency  the  emergency  could  be  met  by 
special  legislation  permitting  use  of  cooly  labor  for  a  short  period ;  but  I  antici- 
pate no  such  necessity. 

There  Is  more  importation  of  Japanese  labor,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  reached 
any  proportion  likely  to  have  an  effect  upon  the  labor  market. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  LABOB  ON  THE  INVESTMENTS  OF  CAPITAL. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  had  the  effect  of  frightening 
American  investors  of  capital  from  coming  into  the  islands.    The  Commission 
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is  strongly  desirous  of  encouraging  American  capital  to  come  here,  but  it  sbonld 
be  noted  tliat  if  American  capital  declines  to  come  that  English,  Belgian,  and 
other  foreign  capital  is  merely  awaiting  the  franchises  which  are  requested  for 
railroad  and  other  constructive  enterprises,  and  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Conmiission  to  grant  such  franchises  for  the  benefit  of  the  islands.  The  owners 
of  English  capital  already  Invested  in  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway  have 
accepted  two  franchises  granted  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  branches 
for  that  railway,  and  are  very  anxious  to  secure  other  franchises  extending 
their  railway  in  other  directions.  They  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  native  labor  and  of  making  it  available  for  reasonably  eco- 
nomical construction  of  their  works  not  to  be  frightened  away  from  the  ac- 
cepting of  such  franchises  and  making  such  investments.  A  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  American  investors  will  certainly  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  their  propo- 
sitions. It  seems  to  me  that  this  much  ought  to  be  said  by  way  of  warning 
Ajnerican  Investors  that  when  later  on  they  shall  come  into  the  islands,  and 
shall  find  foreign  capital  strongly  intrenched  in  many  profitable  enterprises, 
they  will  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  a  failure  to  seize  the  opportunity 
when  it  was  offered  them. 

The  disposition  to  barken  to  pessimistic  maligners  of  conditions  in  the  Philip- 
pines may  prove  to  be,  in  this  sense,  quite  costly. 

Exhibit  O. 

&EPOET  OF  CAPT.  A.  E.  COVBEN,  COIOCAHDAHT,  IT.   8.  HAYAL  STATIOE, 
CAVITE,   OH  FILIPINO   LABOE  EXPLOTED  AT   THE  HAYY-YAED. 

UmTED  States  Asiatic  Fiaet, 
Philippine  Squadbon,  Flagship  Rainbow, 

Cavite,  P.  /.,  Nonemher  13,  1903, 
Sib  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  civil  governor  of 
the  Philippines,  with  the  request  that  you  submit  the  report  therein  mentioned 
for  transmission  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Respectfully,  Yates  Stibung, 

Rear-Admiral,  V,  8,  Navy, 
Commander  of  the  Philippine  Squadron,  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet, 

The  CJOMMANDANT, 

U,  S,  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.  L 


Ofticb  of  the  Civil  Govebnob  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 

Manila,  November  12,  1903, 
AoMiBAL :  I  am  informed  that  Captain  Couden,  U.  S.  Navy,  as  the  commandant 
of  the  navy-yard  at  Cavite,  has  had  a  large  experience  In  dealing  with  Filipino 
labor,  and  as  in  my  annual  report  I  feel  obliged  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
subject  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if  I  could  have  the  views  of  Captain 
Couden  in  this  matter.    I  have  spoken  to  him  informally  in  regard  to  it,  but  I 
take  this  more  formal  method  of  securing  the  report. 
With  the  hope  that  my  request  may  be  granted,  believe  me, 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Taft, 
CivU  Oovemor, 
Rear-Admiral  Yates  Stibling,  U.  S.  Navy, 

Commanding  Philippine  Squadron,  Cavite,  P,  I, 


U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.  /.,  December  12,  1903, 
Sib  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  November  13,  1903,  transmitting  a  letter  from 
the  Hon.  W.  H.  Taft,  civil  governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

2.  There  are  large  numbers  of  Filipinos  employed  at  this  station  in  all  ca- 
pacities, from  common  laborers,  writers,  copyists,  minor  clerks,  to  mechanics, 
including  l)oat  builders,  machinists,  boiler  makers,  leather  workers,  sallmakers. 
flag  makers,  ship  fitters,  riveters,  blacksmiths,  and  all  the  various  trades  and 
callings  of  a  naval  repair  yard. 

3.  As  to  common  labor,  when  a  gang  of  men  is  employed  on  one  sort  of  labor 
continuously  they  become  after  a  time  very  satisfactory ;  for  instance,  we  have 
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a  gang  handling  coal,  and  no  better  men  for  tbe  work  could  be  asked.  It  is 
possible  to  observe  this  labor  and  to  readily  determine  its  character,  and  the 
cheerfulness  and  activity  displayed  is  surprising  and  commendable.  These  men 
are  employed  by  the  day  and  not  by  the  ton  handled. 

4.  Common  labor,  where  it  is  of  a  changing  character — for  instance,  piling 
lumber  one  day,  loading  cascos  another,  digging  trenches,  cleaning  up  a  piece 
of  ground — seems  unsatisfactory;  they  are  not  quick  to  work  in  unison  and 
with  efficiency.  Desultory  work,  such  as  keeping  the  roads  and  walks  cleared 
of  all  rubbish,  leaves,  etc.,  is  always  open  to  view,  and  as  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  such  labor  is  lazily  and  inefficiently  performed  by  the  least  capable  and 
least  ambitioua  On  the  whole,  I  believe  the  common  labor  here  at  Cavite 
is  fair  and  that  it  is  improving  from  month  to  month. 

5.  Clerks,  writers,  and  copyists. — ^There  is  a  tendency  more  marked  here  than 
in  the  United  States  to  seek  employment  in  these  grades,  but  the  tendency  has 
very  noticeably  diminished  within  the  last  year,  as  it  has  been •  vigorously  dis-. 
couraged.  They  make  excellent  copyists  and  typewriters,  neat  and  rapid,  but 
are  much  handicapped  as  to  usefulness  by  their  lack  of  English  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  making  an  original  smooth  copy.  The  younger  boys  are 
rapidly  picking  up  Ehiglish,  and  this  will  much  increase  their  value  in  these 
occupations. 

6.  We  build  here  many  ship's  boats  and  do  it  at  a  constantly  decreasing  cost ; 
in  this  department  we  have  an  excellent  American  foreman,  who  has  now  a  com- 
petent and  faithful  set  of  employees.  They  are  very  industrious;  an  idle  man 
is  never  seen ;  they  do  good  work  and  exhibit  a  desire  to  do  the  best  possible. 

7.  Roller  makers  are  doing  good  work,  and  they  show  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  last  year;  ship  fitters  and  riveters  are  good  and  Improving. 

8.  The  older  sailmakers  who  learned  their  trade  under  other  systems  are  faith- 
ful workers,  but  can  not  work  from  a  plan  or  sketch  on  a  reduced  scale,  while 
the  younger  men  who  are  now  learning  the  trade  exhibit  great  interest  and 
quickness  in  picking  up  our  methods,  and  will,  our  chief  sailmaker  believes, 
make  most  excellent  workmen,  capable  of  planning  and  executing  work  as  fore- 
men. The  flag  makers,  all  Filipinos,  make  the  neatest  and  handsomest  work  I 
have  ever  seen  and  are  entirely  satisfactory.  This  work  has  all  been  learned 
at  this  yard. 

9.  Machinists  are  employed  in  large  numbers  and  have  improved  very  notice- 
ably ;  some  of  the  youncer  men  who  have  received  all  their  training  here  are 
very  quick  to  learn  and  are  found  the  most  satisfactory  when  new  machines 
from  the  United  States  are  introduced.  Men  who  are  really  little  more  than 
boys  are  running  such  machines  very  satisfactorily. 

10.  Apprentices. — Within  the  last  six  months  we  have  commenced  entering 
apprentices  in  the  various  trades.  The  number  of  these  was  fixed  by  the  Navy 
Department  in  accordance  with  the  practice  at  home.  The  system  promises 
fljich  excellent  results  that  a  large  Increase  in  the  number  allowed  has  been 
asked  for  and  will  probably  be  granted.  A  very  few  years  under  this  method 
will  make  this  a  school  for  the  education  of  mechanics,  not  only  for  our  own 
needs  but  for  the  general  good  of  the  islands.  There  will  grow  such  a  demand 
for  efficient  handicraftsmen  in  the  mechanical  arts  In  the  various  ports  of  these 
islands  that  a  succession  of  apprentices,  becoming  journeymen,  will  commence 
their  Joumeylngs  and  spread  the  gospel  of  steady  industry  and  its  rewards. 

11.  Molders. — Molding  is  the  only  trade  in  which  we  have  no  Filipino  men 
employed.  It  appears  that  no  foundry  was  ever  established  here  (Cavite)  in 
which  Filipinos  were  employed;  all  of  our  molders  are  Chinamen,  receiving 
abnormal  wages.  We  have,  however,  commenced  the  apprentice  system  in  this 
branch  and  hope  to  make  progress  in  their  training,  though  the  circumstances 
are  very  adverse. 

12.  Leather  workers. — ^The  making  of  magazine  buckets  and  similar  articles 
of  heavy  leather  for  use  in  connection  with  the  handling  of  ammunition  is  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  the  men  receiving  their  instructions  here  recently. 

13.  There  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the  carpenter's  gangs  observable  within 
the  last  year. 

14.  While  comparisons  between  Filipino  labor  and  that  of  Chinamen  and 
others  is  futile  because  of  the  many  variable  quantities  that  have  different 
values  according  to  one's  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
Filipino  labor  will  prove  more  satisfactory  at  this  station  than  any  foreign 
labor,  and  that  in  the  trades  it  will  be  satisfactory;  that  its  employment  will 
be  of  great  value  to  all  the  people  of  the  province,  and  indirectly  to  other  parts 
of  the  islands,  in  educating  them  to  see  the  advantages  of  stability  and  quiet 
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and  the  opportnnitles  for  permanent  betterm^it  of  their  own  and  their  children's 
lives.  An  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  workmen^  and  more 
especially  of  the  yonnger  generation,  is  visible  within  the  last  year,  dae  to  the 
gradual  improvement  in  food  l)ecause  of  the  greats  capacity  to  purchase,  and 
greater  demands  of  the  system  because  of  greater  industry. 

15.  Inclosed  herewith  are  recent  reports  from  the  various  heads  of  depart- 
ments of  the  station  on  this  subject. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  R.  Couden, 

OapUUn,  V.  8.  Navy,  Commandant, 
The  Commander  in  Chdef, 

U.  8,  Asiatic  Fleet. 


U.  S.  Naval  Station, 
Cavite,  P.  /.,  December  7,  190S. 
Sib:  Referring  to  the  commandant's  No.  2483,  dated  November  16,  1908,  for 
a  report  in  detail  of  the  progress  made  by  Filipino  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
during  the  past  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following : 

SKILLED  LABOB. 

(a)  Machinists. — Machinists  have  progressed  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
in  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  their  trade;  they  are,  however,  noticeably 
handicapped  by  their  Inability  to  read  a  drawing  or  blueprint,  and  in  this 
respect  they  do  not  seem  to  make  any  marked  improvement 

(b)  Electrical  machinists. — Electrical  machinists  have  progressed  very  little 
in  their  line  of  work.  They  are  able  to  run  wires  and  make  ordinary  con- 
nections, and  have  also  learned  to  make  repairs  on  small  motors  and  to  rewind 
armatures ;  but  if  the  connection  is  in  any  way  intricate,  as  in  a  cross-connected 
armature,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  mothod.  However,  there  Is 
very  little  of  this  class  of  work,  and  no  great  advancement  in  proficiency  could 
be  looked  for.  One  of  the  worst  faults  they  have  is  that  if  on  completion  of  a 
job  the  work  shows  there  is  an  error  somewhere,  they  are  totally  unable  to  re- 
trace their  work  and  find  wherein  is  the  fault. 

(c)  Carpenters. — Carpenters  have  shown  the  greatest  improvement  in  the 
class  of  work  that  is  done  in  this  department,  which,  however,  is  not  of  a  hi^ 
order.  They  have  done  some  very  clever  work  in  the  way  of  desks,  file  cases, 
etc.,  but  the  bulk  of  their  work  has  consisted  in  the  making  of  chart  boards, 
tool  handles,  and  rigging  appliances,  which  they  have  done  well  and  satis- 
factorily. 

(d)  Riggers. — ^There  is  very  little  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
employees  of  this  subdepartment  carry  out  their  work.  Most  of  them  are  oW 
and  experienced  hands ;  and  as  there  Is  very  little,  if  any,  technical  knowledge 
required  in  their  line,  they  are  apparently  steadily  improving. 

(e)  Sailmakers. — The  quality  of  work  that  is  being  turned  out  by  the  sail- 
makers  is,  on  the  whole,  very  good ;  but  as  the  ability  to  read  a  print  or  follow 
a  plan  Is  essentially  a  quality  of  an  expert  sailmaker,  and  one  which  none  of 
these  men  i>o8sesses,  constant  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  foreman  is  impera- 
tive. The  chief  sailmaker  tells  me  he  accounts  for  this  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
his  men  are  old  hands  and  learned  their  trade  under  the  Spanish  rule,  a  method 
much  more  crude  than  the  one  in  present  use. 

(f)  Flag  makers. — These  women  have  learned  to  work  from  a  sketch  or  plan 
and  have  attained  such  a  degree  of  proficiency  that  very  little,  if  any,  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  the  foreman  is  necessary.  Neatness  and  dispatch  char- 
acterize their  work,  and  its  quality  is  good.  Their  progress  has  been  really 
marked. 

(g)  Clerks. — ^The  clerks  are  as  a  rule  improving.  With  hardly  an  exception 
every  man  is  proficient  in  the  individual  task  assigned  him,  one  in  particular 
having  acquired  remarkable  speed  on  the  typewriter.  All  of  them  are,  however, 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  not  being  able  to  construe  £2nglish  to  any  extent 
and  but  one  or  two  appear  to  go  to  any  pains  to  overcome  this. 

UNSKILLED  LABOB. 

This  class  adapt  themselves  very  readily  as  a  rule  to  the  work  given  them, 
and  are,  the  younger  men  particularly,  apparently  anxious  to  learn.  In  this 
respect  it  is  thought  worthy  of  mention  what  the  chief  sailmaker  tells  me  ^ 
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the  apprenticefl  in  his  department  They  are  naturally  apt ;  and  as  they  have 
nothing  to  unlearn  (as  hare  most  of  the  older  hands),  what  they  are  once 
taught  they  readily  grasp,  and  he  is,  he  says,  sanguine  of  their  developing  in 
time  into  really  first-class  workmen. 

In  summarizing  the  progress  made  by  all  subdepartments,  both  skilled  and 
unskilled,  it  would  appear  that  the  underlying  principle  which  will  tend  to 
ultimately  retard  Filipino  labor  from  becoming  really  Al  workmai  is  their 
low  degree  of  intelligence  and  consequent  lack  of  a  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental theories  of  their  respective  trades,  until  they  acquire  which  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that,  if  left  to  their  own  devices,  some  new  phase  of  their 
work  will  present  itself  and  which  they  will  be  unable  to  solve  unaided. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  F.  Pabkeb, 
Commander,  U,  8.  Navy,  Equipment  Officer. 

The  Ck>MMANDANT, 

U.  8.  Naval  Station,  Cavite,  P.  L  •  ^ 


U.  S.  Naval  Station, 
Cavite,  P.  /.,  December  S,  1903, 
Sib:  Referring  to  the  commandants  letter  dated  November  16,  1903,  which 
requests  a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  progress  of  Filipino  labor  during 
the  last  year,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  as  follows : 

2.  As  the  efficiency  of  the  Filipino  mechanic  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  department  of  which  I  have  charge,  I  dwelt  somewliat  on  the 
subject  in  question  in  my  annual  report  dated  July  6,  1903. 

3.  Being  head  of  the  department,  my  recommendations  were  based  necessarily 
on  grounds  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  department,  the  simultaneous 
Improvement  of  the  Filipino  being  alluded  to  more  as  incidental. 

4.  I  quote  below  verbatim  from  my  annual  report  and  will  comment  later  in 
this  communication,  giving  my  views  at  the  present  time,  and  showing  where 
I  iiave  modified  my  views,  if  I  have  done  so. 

5.  Administration  of  department — "1.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  department  is  the  want  of  the  proper  supervision  in  the 
individual  -shops.  This  is  a  los§  to  the  Government  financially.  In  addition  to 
the  business  side,  there  se^ns  another  phase  worthy  of  consideration  in 
connection  with  this. 

"2.  The  Government  has  been  spending  stupendous  sums  of  money  for  the 
education  of  the  Filipino,  and  is  continually  striving  to  Improve  his  condition. 
That  the  average  Filipino  likes  to  work  is  a  much-mooted  question.  The  experi- 
ence here  has  established  that  where  there  is  intelligence  and  some  little  school 
learning  the  native  at  once  shrinks  from  mechanical  trades,  each  desiring  to  be 
an  *  escribiente '  (writer). 

"8.  Recently  the  advisability  of  enlisting  Filipinos  in  the  service  has  been 
considered.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  the  other  above  outlined,  there  would 
seem  no  better  method  to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  Filipino  and  further  the 
interests  of  the  service,  the  Government,  and  country  at  the  same  time  than  by 
a  development  of  the  natives  as  far  as  possible  In  mechanical  trades  at  this 
navy-yard.  Under  the  present  system  In  this  department  the  Government 
suffers,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  developing  any  new  material.  I  allude  to  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  only  one  white  American  mechanic  In  the  shops  where 
488  men  are  employed. 

*'  4.  His  supervision  was  of  necessity  most  general,  and  the  Government  was 
continually  losing  money  because  of  this  condition.  This  one  white  foreman 
has  been  so  occupied  with  his  general  superintendence  and  necessary  office  work 
that  the  development  of  any  individuals  because  of  contact  with  him  is  out  of 
the  question." 

6.  Skilled  labor, — "  1.  For  the  Government's  present  Interests  financially  and 
for  the  Government's  future  Interests  financially  and  otherwise,  I  recommend 
strongly  that  each  shop  of  this  department  have  at  Its  head  a  good  American 
mechanic.    He  would  at  once  more  than  save  his  salary  to  the  Government 

**2,  I  believe  that  the  consequent  possible  development  and  education  of  the 
Filipinos  in  the  mechanic  trades  should  have  fully  as  much  weight  as  the  Imme- 
diate financial  advantage  to  the  Grovemment.  If  the  education  of  these  people 
^8  determined  upon,  should  it  be  restricted  to  school  learning,  which  in  many 
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cases,  where  there  Is  not  enough  strength  of  character,  prodnces  men  who  do 
not  care  to  do  manual  labor?  The  discipline  to  which  they  are  subject  In  a 
navy-yard  is  also,  I  think,  not  a  small  factor  in  their  education. 

"  3.  I  am  primarily  speaking  for  the  efficiency  of  the  shops  of  which  I  huTe 
charge,  and  secondarily  for  the  developmait  of  the  natives  into  good,  con- 
scientious workmen,  making  good  subjects. 

*'  4.  Outside  of  the  immediate  interests  of  this  department,  and  in  a  genaral 
way  the  interest  of  these  islands,  which  must  have  labor  if  the  islands  are  to 
be  developed,  and  some  skilled  labor  at  that,  the  immediate  interests  of  tbe 
service  demand  just  such  a  school  as  properly  organized  shops  at  the  navy-yard 
would  give  for  the  education  of  these  people  in  mechanical  trades,  if  they  are 
ever  intended  to  enter  the  service. 

**  5.  The  dearth  of  skilled  labor  Is  bound  to  be  felt  more  and  more,  and  tbe 
Government,  especially  with  its  fixed  rules  for  wages,  is  bound  to  feel  the  effects 
of  it.  With  the  development  of  the  Islands,  skilled  labor  will  be  in  demand 
and  this  department  Jias  already  lost  some  of  its  best  mea  because  outside  civil 
establishments  paid  these  men  better  wages  than  are  authorized  at  this  Davy- 
yard.  In  stating  this  I  do  not  desire  to  give  the  impression  that  navy-yard  help 
is  not  so  well  paid  as  in  outside  firms,  but  rather  that  an  outside  firm,  when  aa 
able  man  is  much  desired,  will  obtain  him  at  any  cost,  being  not  tied  down  by 
a  fixed  schedule  of  pay.  We  should,  therefore,  aim  to  develop  as  many  able 
men  as  possible  so  as  not  to  feel  the  loss  of*  few. 

**  6.  The  question  of  skilled  labor  is  especially  worthy  of  consideration ;  yes, 
even  urgent,  because  of  the  exclusion  of  Chinese.  Some  of  the  most  able  work- 
men in  this  yard  have  been  Chinamen,  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  law,  there 
can  be  no  further  supply  when  these  are  exhausted. 

**  7.  That  white  labor  should  be  used  here  in  any  capacity  other  than  that  of 
supervision  Is  out  of  the  question.  Something  should  be  done,  therefore,  to 
effect  the  development  of  the  Filipino  skilled  laborer.  As  stated  above,  1 
consider  the  appointment  of  a  good  American  mechanic  for  each  shop  the  best 
method.  The  need  of  skilled  labor  is  especially  felt  in  the  machine  shops 
because  of  the  continual  demand  for  this  class  of  work. 

"  8.  If  their  development  Is  expected  to  be  evolved  out  of  themselves,  I  do  not 
think  the  goal  will  ever  be  reached. 

"  9.  When  American  help  is  employed,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
climate  is  a  severe  test,  especially  when  a  display  of  energy  is  expected,  and 
on  that  account  only  young  men  should  be  appointed  for  this  duty." 

7.  Working  hours. — "  1.  Whether  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  work  and 
efficiency  of  the  department  that  there  should  be  two  schedules  of  time,  one  for 
Americans  and  the  other  for  Filipinos,  is  questionable ;  in  my  mind  it  Is  not. 
If  the  natives  are  to  be  taught  American  methods,  and  especially  are  to  be 
taught  to  work  with  the  energy  approaching  that  characteristic  of  the  averaire 
American  workman,  the  hours  for  the  natives  are  too  long. 

"  2.  As  the  hours  are  fixed  for  the  Americans  they  are  considered  amply  Ion?, 
especially  in  consideration  of  the  climate.  The  Idea  that  the  natives  are  not 
subject  to  the  climatic  infiuences  Is,  I  think,  a  mistake,  because  from  my  obser- 
vation I  conclude  that  they  do  decidedly  feel  the  effects  of  this  extreme  heat 
and  a  large  proportion  are  in  poor  health,  the  average  Filipino  being  to 
physical  strength  and  endurance  far  below  the  average  American. 

"3.  If  the  hours  for  the  natives  were  the  same  as  those  for  American  bdp. 
with  the  proper  number  of  American  employees,  they  would  continually  be 
under  supervision,  and  would  be  receiving  a  thorough  training,  and  wonld 
finally  be  deprived  of  the  grievance  arising  from  this  discrimination  in  time 
schedule  against  them. 

"4.  If  there  has  not  been  any  protest  it  will  surely  come,  and  I  considw  it 
to  the  advantage  of  the  department  that  this  discrimination  should  be  eradi- 
cated before  an  open  protest  Is  made." 

8.  Attaidnnce  of  employees. — "  1.  The  question  of  Irregular  attendance  is  one 
that  has  received  much  attention,  but  no  satisfactory  remedy  has  been  found 

"  2.  There  are  three  general  causes  for  the  large  percentage  of  absences : 

"  First.  The  disposition  of  the  average  native  to  take  things  easy. 

"  Second.  The  great  amount  of  sickness  among  them. 

"  Third.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  holidays  other  than  our  national,  which 
they  will  observe  notwithstanding  the  urgency  of  any  work  on  hand.  These 
are  the  conditions  which,  if  it  is  possible  to  change  any  of  them,  can  be  changed 
only  most  gradually." 
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9.  Generally  speaking,  I  can  state  that  I  have  not  changed  my  views  from 
those  expressed  In  my  report  as  quoted  above,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  with 
the  longer  experience  I  have  had,  I  am  willing  to  modify  them  in  the  direction 
of  putting  a  greater  value  on  the  possible  development  of  the  Filipino. 

10.  We  are  a  people  of  an  entirely  difTerent  race,  which  maltes  it  possible 
that  in  many  cases  of  unfavorable  Judgm^it  of  them  we  may  be  as  much  at 
fault  as  they,  as  each  views  conditions  from  an  entirely  difTerent  standpoint, 
and  a  position  which  one  believes  as  correct  as  the  other. 

11.  These  people,  too,  had  been  in  subjugation  for  many  years,  wlille  we  have 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  freedom  and  generations  of  training  and  de- 
velopment  have  given  us. 

12.  This  departmoit  has  already  had  an  illustration  of  what  advantage  will 
accrue  to  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  Filipino,  if  the  Government  will  only 
make  an  effort  to  instruct  the  best  qualified  of  those  anxious  to  learn. 

13.  I  have  reference  to  the  fact  that  recently  I  have  had  two  Americans  in 
the  shops  of  this  department  instead  of  only  one.  Although  this  has  been  a 
most  meager  increase,  nevertheless,  I  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  boys 
anxious  to  learn,  because  of  the  little  individual  attention  they  have  had  re- 
cently and  wliich  it  was  not  at  all  possible  to  give  them  formally. 

14.  With  the  older  men  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  new  methods,  but  that  is  a 
condition  which  I  think  holds  true  for  all  races  and  conditions  of  life,  it  always 
being  a  difficult  matter  to  "  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks." 

15.  Considering  the  primitiveness  of  the  former  methods  under  which  these 
people  have  worked,  and  the  not  much  more  than  primitive  means  which  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  this  department,  some  of  t)iem  have  shown  marked 
ability. 

16.  There  are  two  conditions  insurmountable  for  sometime  to  come  which 
will  subject  these  people  to  unfavorable  criticism. 

The  first  is  that  our  languages  diflFer,  and  this  makes  the  transmission  of 
Ideas  and  instruction  and  the  understanding  of  same  difficult  and  at  times 
impossible. 

The  second  is  that,  be  it  because  of  their  frugality  in  living  and  character  of 
their  food,  or  of  the  climate,  or  all  of  these,  they  are  not  equal  physically  to 
ourselves. 

17.  There  are  few  of  us  whose  mental  and  physical  alertness  and  endurance 
are  as  great  at  the  end  of  a  tour  of  duty  here  as  they  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  duty.  This  is  especially  so  when  we  have  been  held  to  continuous  work 
without  any  relaxation. 

18.  With  all  these  conditions  against  them  we  exact  more  of  them  in  some 
ways  than  we  do  of  ourselves,  for  we  require  of  them  more  working  hours  each 
day  than  are  required  of  any  American  employee.- 

10.  Much  has  been  said  about  their  mendacity  and  general  unreliability.  Such 
characteristics  are  generally  the  result  of  bringing  up,  association,  and  condi- 
tions under  which  they  have  been  living.  If  some  of  them  have  not  a  high 
regard  for  truth  or  for  other  people's  property,  such  infractions  are  likely  to 
occur  anywhere  when  such  a  large  body  of  men  is  employed  as  here. 

20.  In  view  of  such  existence  as  these  people  have  had  for  many  generations 
past,  it  seems  only  natural  that  the^  should  not  have  the  characteristics  which 
we  expect  to  find  in  a  people  who  during  the  same  period  of  time  have  had  all 
the  advantages  which  come  with  independence  and  close  association  with  all  that 
is  most  progressive. 

21.  In  view  of  what  was  said  in  my  annual  report  as  to  the  general  disposi- 
tion to  secure  employment  as  "  escribientes,"  I  now  desire  to  modify  this  to  this 
extent. 

22.  There  have  been  applications  by  boys,  who  have  had  good  schooling  and 
spoke  some  English,  for  appointments  as  apprentices.  These  could,  however,  not 
be  made,  as  there  were  no  vacancies,  the  number  allowed  being  very  limited. 

28.  When  speaking  In  the  report  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  labor,  the  demand 
outside  for  such  labor  was  anticipated.  This  has  been  borne  out  by  actual 
experience. 

24.  This  department  has  only  been  able  to  retain  such  of  the  best  Filipino 
mechanics  as  have  ties  here,  these  preferring  to  hold  their  position  here  In 
preference  to  one  in  Manila  with  better  pay. 

25.  The  ordinary  laborers  have  had  little  chance  in  the  past  for  development, 
as  it  has  been  impossible  on  account  of  the  few  Americans  available  for  super- 
vision to  give  them  much  attention. 
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The  greatest  dlfBculty  with  tiiem  is  that  few  of  them  speak  eren  Spsnlrii, 
which  makes  them  difficult  to  handle. 

26.  Where  in  my  report  I  speak  of  the  reasons  for  many  abeencee  fron 
work,  I  give  as  one  reason :  **  The  disposition  of  the  average  native  to  take  things 
easy." 

27.  At  that  time  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  fact  that  so  many  employeet 
live  at  great  distances  in  outlying  towns,  and  are  frequently  absent  on  accoont 
of  rains  and  tmd  roads,  which,  in  a  measure,  may  ameliorate  this  ahortcomlng. 

28.  If  the  progress  desired  in  the  development  of  the  Filipino  has  fallen  short 
of  expectations,  the  experience  in  this  department  inclines  me  to  ascribe  it 
primarily  to  the  lack  of  proper  material  in  the  way  of  tools  and  plant  neceasary 
to  inaugurate  modem  methods,  as  well  as  to  the  altogether  Inadequate  number 
of  skilled  Americans  capable  of  teaching  the  natives  new  methods. 

29.  The  proper  American  equipment,  both  in  material  and  personnel,  has  beea 
so  wanting  that  it  at  once  bars  criticism  of  the  Filipinos  for  not  liaTln^  made 
greater  progress. 

Very  respectfully, 

GUSTAVE  KABMMEHmfQ, 

lAeut,  Commander,  V.  8.  Navy,  Head  of  Department  Steam  Engineerimg. 

The  CoiiMAIfDANT. 


U.  8.  Naval  Station, 
Cavite,  P.  /.,  Novemher  18,  190S, 
Sib  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  dated  November  16,  1903 : 

1.  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  report  on  the  progress  of  Filipiiio 
labor  during  the  year : 

2.  The  skilled  labor  of  this  department  is  better  than  it  was  a  year  previons, 
and  we  are  now  doing  better  work  than  was  done  a  year  ago. 

3.  We  have  manufactured  sights  for  several  vessels  for  a  reasonable  price, 
and  which  have  proved  satisfactory  in  every  detail.  Also  spare  parts  and 
accessories  for  rapid-flre  and  automatic  guns.  We  have  also  manufactured  re- 
volver holsters  and  revolver  cartridge  boxes,  canteens,  and  leather  ammnnitioiH 
passing  boxes  for  the  U.  S.  S.  Kentucky,  This  kind  of  work  was  never  done  hi 
this  department  until  this  year,  and  it  turned  out  very  satisfactory. 

4.  Attention  is  called  to  the  differences  in  prices  of  great-gun  targets  (prise 
firing)  that  were  made  last  year  and  those  that  were  made  this  year.  The  cost 
of  labor  for  making  four  great-gun  targets  (prize  firing)  last  year  amounted  to 
$753.70  gold.  This  year  we  made  eight  similar  targets — cost  of  labor,  $346.89 
gold.  This  does  not  include  price  of  material.  The  reasons  for  the  great  differ- 
ence of  prices  are:  That  we  installed  a  bolt-threading  machine  and  sewtaig 
machine,  the  latter  for  making  the  screens.  Also  the  mea  were  more  familiar 
with  their  work  and  went  about  it  more  intelligently. 

5.  A  model  of  4-inch  rapid-fire  gun,  one-fifth  scale,  was  made  in  this  d^^wrt- 
ment  and  sent  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.    The  workmanship  was  very  neat 

6.  The  carpenters  are  much  l)etter  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  doing  their 
work  quicker  and  go  about  it  more  workmanlike. 

7.  The  skilled  laborers  at  the  magazine  are  mostly  men  who  have  been  pro- 
moted from  common  laborers,  for  being  careful  and  intelligent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  They  have  been  engaged  in  such  work  as  putting  up  6-hich 
and  4.7-inch  ammunition  and  breaking  down,  blending,  and  putting  up  minor 
caliber  ammunition  and  handling  and  overhauling  ammunition  of  all  caliber^ 
repairing  and  painting  ammunition  bosses  and  chests  and  re-forming  cartridge 
case& 

8.  The  unskilled  laborers  in  this  department  are  good  workmen  and  are  im- 
proving ;  they  are  engaged  in  general  magazine  worl^  making  shipments,  loading 
and  unloading  cascos  and  lighters,  and  care  and  preservation  of  ordnance. 

9.  In  my  opinion  the  Filipino  labor  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  it  was  a 
year  ago  and  is  Improving. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  T.  Swwt, 

Ounner,  U,  8.  Navy,  Acting  Inspector  of  Ordnance, 
The  (Commandant. 
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U.  S.  Naval  Station, 
Cavite,  P.  /.,  November  28,  1903. 
Sib:  1.  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  your  letter  dated  No- 
vember 16,  1903,  directing  report  on  the  progress  made  by  Filipino  mechanics 
and  laborers  during  the  past  year,  I  have  to  report  as  follows : 

2.  It  must  be  stated  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Filipino  workman  is  indolent  and  in- 
different to  his  own  advancement  beyond  a  very  limited  degree.  This  must 
largely  be  accounted  for  by  the  environment  of  the  Filipino  race  for  many 
generations  past;  the  enervating  effect  of  the  climate,  together  with  the  few 
wants  of  the  native,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  necessities  of  life  are  obtained, 
cause  him,  as  a  rule,  to  be  easily  contented  and  careless  as  to  improvement. 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  older  men  little  progress  can  be  detected  even  where 
there  has  been  constant  supervision  of  American  foremen,  the  older  men  revert- 
ing to  their  former  methods  when  immediate  supervision  is  removed. 

4.  The  case  of  the  younger  men  is  somewhat  more  encouraging  and  a  fair 
amount  of  improvement  is  to  be  noted,  as  they  are  quicker  to  see  the  advantages 
of  improved  methods  of  work,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  are  also  more  anxious 
for  their  own  Improvement. 

5.  I  am  strongly  of  the  oplhlon  that,  if  the  Filipino  is  to  be  depended  on  for 
skilled  labor  in  Government  work  at  this  yard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  maintain 
a  well-organized  force  of  competent  American  foremen  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  younger  men  will  slowly  but  surely  improve  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
improved  methods  and  are  compelled  to  use  them  daily.  In  this  connection  it  Is 
believed  that  the  apprentice  system,  if  largely  extended  so  as  to  take  in  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  apprentices  than  now  employed,  will  result  in  marked 
improvement  in  the  force  of  mechanics. 

6.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  unskilled  as  to  skilled  labor,  as  many  of  the 
younger  men  employed  as  helpers  gradually  learn  the  trades  and  make  fairly 
good  mechanics. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  P.  Robert, 
Assistant  Naval  Constructor,  U,  8,  Navy,  Head  of  Department. 

The  Commandant. 

[From  Report  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  1004,  part  2,  p.  42.] 

Knrnra  laboe. 

Although  some  of  the  natives  of  Lepanto  and  Benguet  are  accustomed  to 
work  in  mines  and  like  to  do  so,  no  large  force  of  native  miners  has  as  yet 
been  developed.  The  success  obtained  in  using  Filipino  labor  at  the  Marl- 
veles  quarries,  on  the  Benguet  road,  and  by  the  street  railway  company  in 
Manila  encourages  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty  In  securing 
a  sufficient  force  of  satisfactory  miners  as  the  mining  Industry  develop&  A 
Spanish  mining  superintendent  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  can  at 
any  time  secure  60  good  Visayan  miners  in  the  city  of  Cebu  and  begin  the 
development  of  any  coal  mine  in  the  island,  and  that  with  these  men  to  instruct 
inexperienced  laborers,  he  can  in  time  develop  a  large  force  of  coal  miners. 
This  man  states  that  in  mine  timbering  and  other  precautions  for  safety  the 
Yisayans  have  proved  to  be  as  good  miners  as  could  be  desired.  There  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  the  people  of  this  tribe  are  likely  to  be  better  than 
the  Ilocanos,  Tagalogs,  Bicols,  or  other  civilized  peoples  of  the  islands.  The 
collector  of  customs  has  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  a  miner  is  a 
skiired  laborer,  so  that  Japanese  miners,  and  in  fact  any  miners  other  than 
Chinese,  may  be  imported  under  contract. 

Unsettled  conditions,  due  to  brigandage  and  insurrection,  are  no  longer  such 
as  to  delay  the  development  of  mines  in  any  province. 

[From  Census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  1903,  part  4,  427.1 

DL  LABOE  AKD  WAGES— CAUSES  OF  SCABCITY  07  LABOBEBS— THE  EILI- 
PIHO  AS  A  LABOBEB— WAGE  TABLES. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  adequate  and  efficient  labor  for  systematic  indus- 
trial enterprises  on  a  large  scale  has  been  frequently  commented  on  by  writers 
and  others  in  discussing  conditions  in  the  Philippines.    The  scarcity  of  labor 
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bas  always  been  assomed  as  a  fact,  admitting  of  no  serious  contradiction,  and 
has  generally  been  charged  to  the  natural  aversion  of  the  average  Filipino 
to  all  kinds  of  regular  or  sustained  effort  as  a  laborer,  predlspdsed  and  accen- 
tuated by  the  climate  and  the  richness  and  productiveness  of  the  soil,  by  which 
his  simple  wants  are  easily  supplied. 

These  causes  have  no  doubt  existed  to  some  extent,  and  still  exist ;  but  other 
causes  have  also  operated  to  prevent  the  development  of  industrious  habits 
among  the  natives.  The  repression  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the  Span- 
iards for  more  than  three  centuries;  the  commercial  restrictions  which  pre- 
vented any  extended  development  of  industry  beyond  that  specially  fostered  by 
the  Government;  the  enforced  labor  with  little  or  no  compensation,  amounting 
in  many  cases  practically  to  slavery,  which  the  natives  were  required  to  per- 
form and  which  doubtless  gave  rise  to  or  greatly  strengthened  the  belief  that 
manual  labor  was  degrading;  and  the  apparent  Impossibility  of  bettering  eco- 
nomic conditions  were  no  doubt  baneful  influences,  calculated  to  create  indiffer- 
ence, if  not  distaste,  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino  for  manual  labor  of  any  kind. 
But  they  have  shown  that  they  can  overcome  this  indifference  and  have  demon- 
strated, under  intelligent  supervision,  in  Manila  at  least,  that  they  have  natural 
aptitude  and  efficiency  as  workmen,  not  only  in  governmental  employments, 
both  civil  and  military,  but  in  various  branches  of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing industries  carried  on  in  that  city.  A  large  number  of  natives  have  been 
and  are  employed  by  the  army  and  navy,  and  as  a  rule  they  do  their  work 
competently,  regularly,  and  with  little  or  no  friction.  And  what  has  been 
accomplished  there  in  the  way  of  utilizing  native  labor  can  undoubtedly  be 
accomplished  throughout  the  islands  generally  if  the  same  methods  are  applied. 

A  report  made  to  Governor  Taft,  November  4,  1902,  by  J.  B.  Aleshire,  major 
and  quartermaster.  United  States  Army,  in  charge  of  army  transport  service 
at  Manila,  clearly  demonstrates  the  availability  of  native  labor  and  strongly 
refutes  the  frequently  expressed  idea  that  such  labor  can  not  be  profitably 
employed.  His  report  shows  that  upward  of  1,800  Filipino  laborers,  skilled 
and  unskilled,  were  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  a  large 
proportion  of  whom  were  given  regular  and  almost  continuous  employment. 
About  450  of  the  employees  Were  engaged  as  launch  and  lighter  officers  and 
crews  and  were  rated  as  unskilled,  having  been  principally  engaged  in  the  lian- 
dling  of  coal,  freight,  baggage,  forage,  etc. 

The  wages  paid  were  as  follows:  Skilled  laborers  were  classified  and* their 
rates  of  pay  fixed  according  to  the  size  of  the  launch  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed; the  monthly  wages  In  United  States  currency  of  patrones  (masters) 
were  from  $20  to  $50;  engineers.  $32.50  to  $50;  assistant  engineers,  $20  to  $40; 
oilers,  $35  to  $20;  foremen,  $15  to  $20;  sailors,  $10. 

Unskilled  laborers  were  classified  as  deck,  river,  and  bay  stevedores  and 
bosses ;  laborers  were  paid  50  cents  per  day  and  the  bosses  $30  per  month.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  the  number  employed  daily  averaged  57 
bosses  and  906  stevedores. 

Their  hours  of  labor  were  from  7  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5.30 
p.  m.,  and  under  emergencies,  whenever  required,  with  no  extra  pay  for  Sunday 
or  night  work;  under  these  conditions  there  was  no  difficulty  in  securing  effi- 
cient labor.  All  Filipino  employees  were  paid  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the 
number  of  days'  work  performed  during  the  month. 

In  concluding  his  report  Major  Aleshire  says: 

**  Chinese  labor  was  formerly  employed  for  the  handling  of  coal,  but  has  been 
abandoned  and  replaced  by  Filipino  labor,  which,  by  practical  tests  during  sev- 
eral months,  averaged  more  tons  per  day  per  man  and  at  a  much  lower  rate 
per  ton. 

**  The  attendance  of  the  Filipino  laborer  has  been  and  Is  excellent  They  do 
not  absent  themselves  after  Sundays,  holidays,  or  fiestas,  nor  during  such  days 
should  they  be  notified  In  advance  they  will  be  required  to  work.  Their  physical 
strength  is  much  improved,  and  they  are  capable  of  doing  as  much  and  as  liard 
work  as  any  laborer  we  have  in  the  Orient." 

Testimony  similar  to  the  above  Is  given  In  a  report  dated  October  24,  1902, 
to  the  civil  governor  of  the  Islands,  by  A.  W.  Butt,  captain  and  quartermaster. 
United  States  Army,  In  charge  of  land  transportation  at  Manila.  The  report 
states  that  during  the  month  of  September,  1902,  an  average  month  in  the  mat- 
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ter  of  labor,  941  Filipinos  were  employed  In  the  land  transportation  depart- 
ment, classified  and  paid,  in  United  States  currency,  as  follows : 

?er  month. 

Farriers $30.00 

Teamsters 20. 00 

Packers 18. 00 

Saddlers 17. 00 

Trimmers I  14.00 

Painters 14.00 

Carpenters 14. 00 

Per  day. 

Stevedores 0.50 

Ordinary  laborers ^ 0. 40 

The  employees  received  their  wages  monthly  for  the  days  actually  worked. 
They  were  faithful,  efficient  workmen,  careful  and  trustworthy,  and,  in  occu- 
pations requiring  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  skill,  rapidly  developed  superior 
ability.  After  proper  training  they  performed  as  much  and  as  good  work  as 
any  other  class  of  employees. 

The  Filipino  labor  employed  in  the  ordnance  department  has  not  apparently 
proved  as  satisfactory  as  in  the  other  two  branches  of  service  above  referred 
to,  concerning  which  reports  have  been  made.  J.  H.  Rice,  lieutenant,  Ordnance 
Department,  U.  S.  Army,  in  charge  of  the  Manila  ordnance  depot,  in  a  report 
submitted  to  the  civil  governor  on  November  12,  1902,  states  that  191  workmen 
were  employed  at  the  department,  classified  and  paid  according  to  ability,  in 
United  States  currency,  as  follows: 

Per  day. 

11  saddlers $0. 48  to  $0.  80 

28  carpenters /48to   1.25 

2  painters .  64  to     .80 

2  engineers .50to     .80 

27  armorers .50  to   1.00 

7  machinists .50  to   1.00 

4  blacksmiths .50  to   1.00 

4  tinners .  64  to     .88 

2  molders .50to  1.00 

1  storehouse  assistant .80 

6  storehouse  assistants .50 

1  foreman  of  laborers .80 

95  laborers - ,40 

1  janitor .  48 

The  wages  paid  were  monthly,  eight  hours  constituted  a  day's  work,  and  no 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  securing  unsldlled  labor,  but  the  report  states : 

"  We  have  had  much  difficulty  in  securing  skilled  labor  that  we  can  use  to 
advantage.  In  so  far  as  possible,  we  endeavor  to  make  skilled  mechanics  by 
teaching  the  unskilled,  but  the  number  with  whom  the  effort  is  a  success  is 
small,  as  many  seem  either  unable  to  advance  beyond  a  low  grade  of  work  or  do 
not  care  to  make  sufficient  effort  to  obtain  the  increased  pay. 

"  The  efficiency  of  their  labor  is  a  matter  of  the  standard  chosen.  As  com- 
pared with  the  labor  employed  at  arsenals  in  the  United  States  it  is  not  efficient. 
The  cost  of  production  is  approximately  the  same,  if  anything  a  little  higher 
here,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  material  is  included  at  the  cost  price  in  the 
United  States.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  not  so  good,  and  there  are  consider- 
able losses  due  to  work  that  must  be  rejected.  The  men  are  not  systematic, 
rapid,  or  trustworthy  as  laborers,  and  it  seems  nearly  impossible  to  teach  them 
these  qualities.    ♦    ♦     ♦ 

"  There  are  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  natives  employed  who  can  be  trusted 
to  do  alone  and  properly  a  piece  of  work  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  not 
one  to  whom  it  is  safe  to  intrust  anything  having  features  new  to  him,  how- 
ever carefully  he  may  be  instructed.  This  does  not  mean  that  his  work  is 
always  wrong,  only  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  be  sure  that  It  will  be  right.  Doubt- 
less as  a  result  of  long  training  the  necessity  for  really  good  work  does  not 
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seem  to  be  comprehensible  to  the  majority  of  Filipinos  at  this  d^>ot,  and  if 
they  make  a  mistalse  they  seem  to  think  it  fully  rectified  by  a  patch,  although 
several  mea  have  been  discharged  on  this  account  The  thne  required  to  get 
anything  done  is  a  distinct  disadvantage  and  can  not  be  fully  covered  by  an 
increased  number  of  workmen,  since  the  number  that  can  be  employed  on  any 
one  Job  is  limited." 

It  should  be  observed  that  labor  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  sldll  and  effi- 
ciency is  required  in  the  work  of  the  ordnance  department,  Manila,  than  in 
either  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service  above  referred  to. 

On  this  subject  MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur,  military  governor  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, said  in  his  annual  report  of  1900 : 

"  Reiterated  assertions  to  the  effect  that  a  native  laborer  in  the  Philippines 
is  unreliable  must  be  accepted  as  coming  almost  exclusively  from  Europeans 
who  primarily  are  exploiters  pure<«nd  simple,  and  as  such  liave  absolutely  no 
interest  in  the  islands  beyond  the  immediate  realization  of  enormous  profits. 
Under  the  old  system  the  wages  of  labor  were  too  small  to  establish  anything 
like  a  sense  of  self-interest  on  the  part  of  employees,  and  as  a  consequence 
solicitude  for  the  interests  of  employers  did  not  exist,  and  worlunen  as  a  rule 
were  indifferent  as  to  their  own  constant  employment  and  had  little  concern 
about  the  future,  as  their  own  wishes  or  interests  were  never  consulted.  Amer- 
ican experience,  so  far  as  public  employees  are  concerned,  has -not  confirmed 
the  declaration  of  the  Europeans.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  found  that, 
when  properly  paid,  the  Filipino  is  precisely  like  any  other  man  and  holds  on 
to  a  good  place  by  reason  of  fidelity  and  faithful  service." 

Mr.  H.  L.  Higgins,  general  manager  and  constructor  of  the  Manila  and  Dag- 
upan  Railway,  who  had  resided  in  Manila  since  1887,  stated  to  the  Schurman 
committee,  1899,  in  regard  to  the  labor  used  in  building  the  railway : 

"  We  tried  the  Chinese  on  one  section,  and  they  did  not  do  good  work.  They 
would  not  work  in  water.  The  Indian  will  work  in  water  better  than  a  China- 
man. On  a  day  wage  the  Indian  will  do  as  much  work  as  a  Chinaman  in  the 
same  time.  On  piecework  the  Chinaman  works  like  a  slave,  but  put  him  on  day 
work  and  he  won't  do  anything.  I  like  the  native.  I  think  he  is  a  very  good 
man  in  that  position  (referring  to  porters),  but  if  you  give  them  any  adminia- 
trative  power  they  won't  do.  You  can't  put  native  inspectors  on,  and  you 
can't  have  big  gangs  of  natives  under  natives.  You  must  have  all  your  station 
men  under  an  English  inspector.  You  must  have  all  of  your  drivers  under  an 
English  foreman,  and  your  shop  must  be  under  an  English  foreman.  If  you  put 
them  under  a  native  foreman  they  go  to  pieces.  They  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
it  generally  ends  up  by  swindling  if  they  have  any  power.  That  is  the  great 
fault  in  the  character  of  the  native — they  abuse  their  power." 

Mr.  Harold  Ashton,  of  the  firm  of  Holiday,  Wise  &  Co.,  who  had  resided  in 
the  Philippines  at  that  date  for  twenty-one  years,  stated.  In  speaking  of  their 
qualifications  as  laborers  and  mechanics,  that  they  preferred  light  work,  except 
lighterage.  "  That  is  very  heavy  work ;  so  heavy  that  even  the  Chinese  do  not 
like  it.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  have  a  gang  of  Filipinos  which  works  in  our  godowns; 
and  if  it  is  a  big  Job  we  have  two  gangs,  when  it  is  very  stiff  work,  and  we 
find  that  the  Filipino  gang  does  better  than  the  Chinese  coolies."  In  regard  to 
their  abilities  as  mechanics  he  said,  "They  made  the  only  railroad  that  is 
here.  The  head  of  the  railroad  recently  said  to  me,  *  It  is  very  surprising  how 
they  take  to  bridge  making  and  the  rest  of  it' " 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Union  Reading  College,  at  Manila,  De- 
cember 17,  1903,  Governor  Taft,  in  referring  to  the  labor  question,  spoke  as 
follows : 

"With  respect  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory  labor  from  the 
Filipinos,  I  have  only  to  say  this,  that  experiments  have  shown  tliat  those  who 
have  gone  about  the  matter  systematically  and  have  attempted  to  find  out  wliat 
the  native  needs  to  keep  him  constant  in  his  attendance  upon  work  have  been 
successful,  so  that,  wages  considered,  his  work  has  been  fairly  satisfactory. 
But  it  is  very  certain  that  before  satisfactory  labor  can  be  obtained  from  him  he 
must  be  under  the  control  of  a  master  who.  understands  him.  I  know  the  dispo- 
sition of  most  Americans  here  is  to  open  the  doors  and  let  in  the  Chinese,  eo 
that  we  may  have  Chinese  cheap  labor  in  the  islands,  but  I  am  emphatically 
opposed  to  the  general  policy  of  admitting  the  Chinese;  first,  because  the  Fili- 
pinos have  the  strongest  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  their  detrim«it ;  and  second, 
because  I  believe  the  history  of  the  Straits  Settlements  shows  that  it  will  not  be 
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for  their  prosperity  as  difltingnished  from  the  material  prosperity  of  the  islands. 
I  am  oiq;K>sed  to  admitting  any  Chinese  labor  until  it  shall  be  made  to  appear 
that  the  great  works  of  construction  which  are  essential  in  the  islands  can  not 
«  be  carried  on  satisfiictorily  with  Filipino  labor.  This  has  not  yet  been  shown, 
the  young  lions  of  the  Manila  press  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Of  course 
we  are  all  much  affected  by  that  which  comes  nearest  to  us,  and  when  a  news- 
paper proprietor  or  editor  suffers  from  negligence,  indifference,  or  ungrateful 
treatment  by  his  compositors  and  pressmen,  upon  whom  he  is  depending  for 
getting  out  the  paper,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  feel  indignant  on  the  general 
labor  probleuL  But  if  he  will  consult  those  of  his  fellows  who  have  visited 
China  and  engaged  in  the  newspaper  business  in  that  country,  he  will  find 
that  the  life  of  an  editor  over  there  is  not  a  happy  one.  It  is  to  me  very 
remarkable  that  the  American  papers  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  among  the 
Filipinos,  knowing  only  Spanish  or  Tag&log,  so  many  printers  who  can  set  up 
Bnglish ;  but  whatever  their  failings  and  abilities,  the  whole  labor  problem  does 
not  turn  on  them.  Strikes  and  unreasonable  demands  by  printers  are  not  un- 
known in  the  United  States,  and  the  soul  of  many  an  editor  in  the  States  has 
been  seared  with  blasphemy,  caused  by  what  he  regards  as  the  shiftlessness 
and  unreliability  of  printers.  We  have  been  successful  in  securing,  and  now 
have,  more  than  2,500  Filipino  laborers  at  work  on  the  Benguet  road.  The 
Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company  has  from  600  to  700  native  laborers  in  their 
quarries,  and  Mr.  Krusi  of  that  company  told  me  they  were  doing  most  satis- 
factory work.  The  quartermaster's  department  of  the  United  States  Army  in 
Manila  employs  about  1,500  Filipinos;  the  city  ^igineer's  department  of  the 
city  and  the  street-cleaning  department  of  the  city  employ  together  probably 
an  equal  number,  and  they  all  report  that  the  Filipino  labor  is  good.  Mr. 
Higghis,  the  manager  of  the  Manila  and  Dagupan  Railway  Company,  who 
built  the  original  road  with  Filipino  labor  and  is  now  building  the  branches 
authorized  by  the  Commission,  finds  no  dilficulty  with  Filipino  labor.  Mr. 
,Belden,  of  the  street  railway  company,  has  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
laborers  necessary,  and  they  are  now  at  work  laying  the  ties.  Captain  Con- 
don, of  the  Cavite  Navy- Yard,  submits  a  favorable  report  upon  his  use  of  Fili- 
pino labor, -skilled  and  unskilled. 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  these  citations,  until  others  are  shown  indicating  a 
diflfer^it  condition  of  affairs,  are  sufficient  to  sustain  the  fact  that  Filipino 
labor,  when  properly  managed,  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  that  this  country 
requires,  not  so  well  as  American  or  Chinese  labor,  but  fairly  well." 

This  is  a  conservative  opinion  by  one  who,  as  governor  of  the  archipelago, 
visited  all  parts  of  it,  and  to  whom  all  sources  of  information  were  open.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Filipino  laborer  has  much  to  contend  with,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces,  but  as  the  field  of  his  usefulness  widens  and  he  realizes 
that  he  is  something  more  than  a  mere  drudge,  and  with  examples  of  American 
industry  to  weaken  his  prejudice  against  manual  labor  as  undignified  and 
unmanly,  and  to  excite  his  pride  and  steady  his  application,  and  with  Just 
treatment  and  fair  wages,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume,  that  the  Filipino  of 
the  provinces  can  and  will  become  as  good  a  workman  as  he  has  proved  to  be 
in  Manila  or  as  the  Tropics  can  produce  and  by  his  labor  add  greatly  to  the 
material  prosperity  of  his  country. 

The  rates  of  wages  which  have  prevailed  since  American  occupation,  while 
low,  as  compared  with  wages  in  the  United  States,  have  been  substantially 
double  H:hose  paid  under  Spanish  dominion.  In  Manila  the  wages  of  workmen 
employed  by  military  authorities  were  usually  fixed  in  United  States  currency, 
but  in  practically  all  other  cases  they  were  in  the  currency  of  the  country— the 
Mexican  dollar,  or  peso. 

The  census  supervisors  in  the  organized  provinces  reported  the  average  wages 
paid  certain  occupations  prior  to  1898  and  in  1902  in  local  (Mexican)  currency, 
which  are  presented  in  the  two  following  tables. 

These  meager  tables  of  wages  show  very  clearly  the  limited  number  of  wage- 
earning  occupations  in  which  Filipinos  were  engaged  throughout  the  provinces, 
both  prior  to  and  at  the  date  of  the  census.  In  Manila  there  was  a  much 
larger  number  of  occupations,  but  the  Chinaman,  with  his  gainful  Instincts,  his 
Indifference  to  his  surroundings,  his  persistence  and  greater  skill,  has  always 
been  largely  in  evidence  in  Manila,  and  ready  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
Filipinos  In  nearly  all  the  trades,  and  thus  drive  them  to  occupations  of  a  much 
lower  and  much  less  profitable  kind. 
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Average  wages  paid  PUipino  workmen  in  ManUOr  prior  to  18^  and  in  19^,  in 
local  (MeoHcan)  currency,  by  the  day  and  by  the  month,  in  the  occupations 
specified. 


Occupation. 


AccountSDts _ 

Bakers 

Bakery  foremen __ 

Bamboo  and  rattan  furniture  makers 

Band  musicians — 

Barbers 

Barbershop  foremen , 

Blacksmiths i 

Blacksmiths,  foremen _ 

Boat  builders 

Boat  builders,  foremen 

Boatmen — _ 

Bookbinders 

Bookbindery  foremen — 

Brickmakers. _ 

Brickmakers,  foremen _ 

Brick  masons > 

Brick  masons,  foremen >. .     1, 

2! 
2, 


Average  wages 

paid  prior  to  ]£0B 

(pesofl). 


Per 
day. 


Butchers 

Gabinetmakers 

Oabinetmakers,  foremen 

Candle  makers 

Candle  makers,  foremen 

Carpenter 

Carpenters,  foremen.. 

Carriage  biacksmlths. 

Carriage  carpenter»_._ 

Carriage  factory  foremen 

Carriage  leather  workers 

Carriage  painters. 

Carriage  wheelwrights. 

Cart  builders 

Cart  builders,  foremen 

Cart  wheelwrights 

Chocolate  makers.. _.. 

Chocolate  makers,  foremen.. 
Cigar-box  factory  foremen—. 

Cigar-box  fillers 

Cigar-box  makers 

Cigar-factory  foremen 

Cigar  sorters 

Cigarette  packers. 

Cigarette  makers , 

Cigar  makers.. 

Clerks.. 


Coachmen 

Compositors  in  printing  establishments.. 

Confectionery  makers 

Confectionery  makers,  foremen 

Cooks 

Day  laborers — 

Distillery  foremen 

Distillery  workmen _— 

Draftsmen 

Dressmakers 

Fishermen 

Hand  sawyers 

Harness  makers 

Harness  makers,  foremen 

Hat  makers 


Hatmakers,  foremen 

Horseshoers.. -. 

Horseshoers.  foremen 

House  and  sign  painters 

House  and  sign  painters,  foremen. 

House  servants — 

Iron-foundry  foremen 

Ironladlers — 

Ironmolders 

Iron  polishers ~. 

Laundry  foremen 

Laundrymen 

Lithographers 

Lithographers,  foremen 


2.00 
.76 
.OB 

1.60 
.40 

.75 
.50 

1.00 


.76 

1.60 

2.60 

.40 

.20 

.40 

1.26 


Per 
month. 


80.00 
16.00 
20.00 


90.00 
20.00 


16.00 
25.00 


86.00 


26.00 
U.OO 
16.00 
16.00 
80.00 
16.00 


200.00 


80.00 


If.OO 
126.00 


Average  wi  _ 
paidlninB 

(P«08). 


Per 
day. 


2.00 
6.00 


3.00 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
1.60 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
8.00 
4.00 
5.00 
1.50 
4.00 
1.50 
2.60 
4.00 
2.60 
8.50 
2.00 
2.50 
1.76 
1.60 
8.50 
1.60 


2.00 
2.00 
1.50 

Too 

1.00 
1.87 
2.00 


.80 
2.00 
1.60 
4.00 


8.00 
1.90 
2.00 
8.00 
.80 

1.60 
1.00 

8.00 


2.00 
8.50 
8.00 
.80 
.60 
1.00 
2.60 


Pter 
mooth. 


8».00 
SS.OO 
85.00 


SO.OO 

ao.oo 


86.00 
45.00 


80.00 


95.00 
60.00 
80.00 


900.00 


45.00 


15.00 
260.00 
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Average  icages  paid  Filipino  workmen  in  Manila  prior  to  1898  and  in  19(^,  in 
local  (Mewican)  currency,  by  the  day  and  by  the  month,  in  the  occupations 
specified — Continued . 


Occupation. 

Average  wages 

paid  prior  to  1806 

(pesos). 

Average  wage* 

paid  in  1902 

(pesos). 

Per 
day. 

Per 
month. 

Per 
day. 

Per 
month. 

Machinists — 

.40 

1.00 

.87 

.87 

1.00 
2.50 
1.00 
1.00 

"""2I66" 
2.00 
2.00 

""2165' 
.40 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.26 
2.25 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 

""iroo" 

2.00 
1.00 
2.00 
2.00 

""Too' 

3.00 
1.00 
S.OO 
1.60 
2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
1.50 

Maehlnlsts,  foremen 

Pottery  makers 

Pottery  makers,  foremen 

Prlntinff-offlee  foremen _    _ 

46.00 

120  00 

Bope  makers.       _ 

.75 
.75 
.75 

Saddlers 

""li'.QO 

Saddlers,  foremen _ 

Sailors.    _ _ 

iiToo 

Salesmen .    

.00 
.20 
.50 

1.00 
.76 
.76 
.76 

1.25 
.76 
.75 
.60 

Seamstresses 

Shirt  makers 



Shirt  makers,  foremen _ 

Shoemakers.. 

Shoemakers,  foremen 

Silversmiths. 

Silversmiths,  foremen.. _ 

Soapmakers 

12.00 
26.00 

""so.bo 

12.00 

Soapmalcers,  foremen ...    . 

Spinners 

Stationary  engineers __ 

126.00 

Stationary  firemen 

28.00 

Steam  sawmill  foremen _ 

Steam  sawyers 

iToo" 

40.00 

Steamboat  engineers -. 

Steamboat  firemen 

160.00 
28.00 

Stonecutters __ 

.62 
1.00 

.62 
1.00 

.75 

Stonecutters,  foremen 

Stonemasons 

Stone  masons,  foremen 

Tailors 

TftllorR,  forfimeQ„,  ,   -  ,   .    ,.   .     , 

80.00 
26.00 

80.00 

Teachers 

IMniqnfths      -.  ^  ^                 -   -       ^ .       ,    _     ^ 

'm' 

1.00 
.50 

2.00 
.60 

1.00 
.75 
.50 
.76 

120.00 

Tlnfinifths,  foremen.              ....         ,    . 

Tnif^k  inairers^ 

Trank makeT«,  foremftn  ... 



Umbrella  makers _    _. 

Umbrella  makers,  fnrwnpn , .   . 

Watch  repairers _ 

Weavers _    _ 



Wood  sawyers...  . . 

liXquiry  was  made,  through  schedule  No.  5,  relating  to  "  social  statistics,"  as 
to  the  wages  paid  in  a  few  occupations,  to  wit :  Farm  laborers,  ordinary  labor- 
ers, carpenters,  masons,  painters,  and  blacksmiths.  The  Information  secured 
upon  this  subject  Is  presented  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  average 
wages  paid  employees  In  the  occupations  specified,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
census  in  1903,  in  the  different  provinces.  It  should  be  stated,  as  to  farm 
laborers,  that  while  the  table  shows  the  average  money  compensation  paid  them 
per  day,  the  usual  custom  throughout  the  Islands  Is  to  pay  them  with  a  share  of 
the  products  of  their  labor;  the  payment  of  wages  In  money  to  this  class  of 
employees  is  exceptional. 
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Average  daily  wages  paid  in  specified  occupations,  by  provinces  and  conwih 

dancias  in  1903. 


ProYlnce  or  comandaoda. 


Philippine  Islands. 


Abra 

Albay 

Ambofl  Oamarines. 

Antique. 

Basflan* 

Bataan 

Batan^aa. 

Benguet- 

Bohol ,.. 

Bulacan 

Oaffayan 

Oaplz... 

Oavlte 

Oebu 

Gottabato  • 

Dapitan  • 

Davao  • 

Bocos  Norte 

Booos  Sur 

Boflo 

Isabela 

Jolo  • _- 

La  Laffuna 

La  Union 

Lepanto-Bon  toe . .. 

Leyte — — 

ManUa  City 

Marinduque  * 

Masbate. 

Mindoro.. 

MlBamlB 

Ne^os  Occidental.. 

Negroa  Oriental 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Vlzcaya 

Pampanga. 

Pangaalnan. 

Paragua.- 

Paragua  Sur* 

Rlzal 

Romblon. 

Samar 

Siassi  • 

Sorsogon 

Surigao 

Tarlac- 

Tayabas  « 

Zambales 

Zamboanga  • 


Average  wages  per  day,  in  pesos,  of— 


Farm 
laborers. 


0.65 


.30 
1.01 


.63 
.71 
.42 
.20 
.59 
.73 
.71 
.88 
.67 
.42 
.61 
.50 
.26 
.48 
.46 
.U 
.96 
.40 

1.02 
.72 
.23 
.70 

1.00 
.60 
.64 
.87 
.58 
.83 
.33 
.43 
.33 
.78 
.63 
.26 
.31 

1.00 
.43 
.67 
.25 
.88 
.45 
.65 
.71 
.36 
.62 


Ordinary 
laborers, 


0.61 

.24 
.80 
.67 
.30 
.60 
.64 
.42 
.70 
.49 
.62 
.60 
.26 
.79 
.32 
.60 
.48 
.25 
.83 
.86 
.31 
.72 
.40 
.98 
.50 
.21 
.86 
.80 
.49 
.66 
.36 
.66 
.37 
.34 
.40 
.33 
.43 
.46 
.26 
.50 
.79 
.66 
.87 
.26 
.99 
.36 
.62 
.66 
.37 


Oarpen- 
ters. 


0.90 

.44 

1.41 

1.11 

.61 

.69 

1.01 

.70 

.64 

.88 

1.01 

.86 

.49 

1.23 

.00 

.96 

.94 

.68 

.61 

.67 

.68 

.91 

1.50 

1.86 

.80 

.48 

1.46 

2.00 

.93 

1.06 

.66 

.97 

.64 

.66 

.70 

.68 

.66 

.76 

.38 

1.00 

1.S3 

.78 

1.21 

2.00 

1.40 

.97 

.82 

1.17 

.60 

.78 


Mascrns. 


0.80 

1.49 

1.10 

.42 


.09 
.79 


.64 

.90 

.49 

.62 

1.20 

.66 

.SB 

.76 

1.00 

.68 

.60 

.70 

1.26 

1.60 

1.81 

.91 

.60 

1.83 

1.60 

1.76 

1.26 

.68 

.74 

.67 

.63 

.68 

.76 

.78 

.71 

.28 

.76 

1.36 

.68 

1.04 


1.30 

1.00 

.81 

1.21 

.62 

.80 


Palnten. 


1.06 

.40 
1.88 
1.88 

.71 


1.01 
.94 


.99 
1.23 

.99 

.67 
1.45 

.79 
1.00 


.74 

.84 

.82 

1.21 

1.60 

1.47 

.97 

2.00 

1.06 

2.00 

.(B 

.81 

.91 

.68 

.83 

.68 

1.01 

.79 

.26 

1.00 

1.28 

.83 

1.88 


1.60 

1.10 

.94 

1.71 

.76 

.81 


Blaek- 


l.U 


1.45 

8.00 
.92 
.50 
.M 
l.U 
1.01 

.as 

1.15 
.86 

.a 

■'"75 

.71 

.19 

.98 

1.10 

l.SO 

1.45 

.90 

.75 

1.7S 

S.SO 

1.75 

l.M 

.75 

1.15 

1.05 

1.00 

.90 

.78 

.78 

.78 

1.00 
l.U 
1.17 
1.60 

-n.w 

1.00 

i.a 
.» 

.94 


•  Oomandancia. 


*  Sub  province  of  Tayabas. 


-  Exclusive  of  subprovince,  Marinduque. 


[From  Senate  Document  No.  277,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Philippines  of  the  United  States,  p.  457.] 

COMMITTKE  ON  THE  PHILIPPINES, 

United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  5,  1906. 

STATEKEKT  OF  HON.  WILLIAK  H.  TAFT,  SEC&ETA&T  OF  WAB. 

Secretary  Taft.  ♦  ♦  ♦  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talk 
here  about  Chinese  labor.  There  is  absolutely  no  Chinese  labor  engaged  eitber 
In  sugar  or  tobacco,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  factory.  I  say  that  without  hesita- 
tion. There  are  some  nineteen  Chinese  factories,  I  believe,  for  tobacco  mann- 
fiictures  In  Manila,  but  there  are  no  Chinese  workmen  In  those  factories.    Now, 
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as  lUustratlng  the  danger  of  statlsticfl,  before  you  have  a  census,  and  before 
you  have  made  an  investigation,  I  went  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Ck>mmittee, 
having  been  called  there  by  Mr.  Hitt,  and  was  interrogated  as  to  the  number  of 
Ghinam^i  in  the  islands. 

.The  labor  unions  were  very  much  troubled  about  the  presence  in  those  islands 
of  Chinamen,  whose  presence  there  they  regarded  as  a  threat,  and  one  gentle- 
man, representing  the  union,  stated  that  there  were  a  million  and  a  half  China- 
men in  the  islands,  and  I  was  asked  as  to  that.  Well,  I  did  not  know.  I  had  to 
guess  as  to  that,  as  I  did  on  every  other  subject  of  a  statistical  character  with 
respect  to  the  islands  at  that  time.  That  was  at  the  same  time  that  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  here  for  thirty  days.  I  ventured  the  statement  that  there 
certainly  were  not  more  than  300,000  Chinamen  in  the  islands.  I  said  that 
the  board  of  health  census  showed  that  there  were  not  more  than  60,000  in 
Manila,  and  certainly  I  thought  I  could  guarantee  that  they  did  not  exceed 
200,000.  Well,  what  does  the  census  show?  It  shows  that  there  are  about 
27,000  in  Manila,  and  that  there  are  not  more  than  60,000  in  the  entire  archi- 
pelago. Not  only  that,  but  it  shows  that  in  the  agricultural  labor  in  the  islands 
there  is  not  more  than  21  per  cent  of  other  than  Filipino  labor. 

Mr.  Wblbobn.  Two-tenths  of  1  per  cent 

Secretary  Taft.  Two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  other  than  Filipino  labor.  The 
Chinaman  is  a  merchant  He  goes  to  the  islands  and  works  on  the  wharves 
In  Manila  at  $14  silver  a  month,  and  he  saves  out  of  that  about  $17  or  $18  a 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  has  a  capital  which  enbles  him  to  set  up  a 
business,  and  he  puts  his  store  right  down  next  to  a  Filipino  woman,  for  the 
women  do  the  storekeeping  in  the  Philippines,  and  he  drives  that  woman  out 
of  business  in  six  months.  That  is  what  explains  the  very  great  hostility  to 
the  Chinamen  in  the  Philippines  and  what  also  explains  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  from  Chinese  labor  in  those  islands. 

Tou  Introduce  the  Chinamen  into  those  islands,  and  you  will  have  a  revolu- 
tion on  your  hands  in  a  minute.  The  political  reason,  if  there  were  no  other, 
is  an  absolute  bar  to  the  admission  of  Chimamen  under  any  other  restrictions 
than  those  contained  in  the  present  very  radical  and  stringent  exclusion  law. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Chinaman  is  adapted  to  labor  in  the  fields,  where  that 
labor  involves  great  patience,  attention,  and  deftness.  He  is  a  truck  gardener 
by  nature,  and  truck  gardening,  because  It  requires  patience,  attention,  indus- 
try, and  constant  watchfulness,  is  a  very  profitable  business  if  you  get  that 
kind  of  a  man  to  work  it  So  there  are  a  few  Chinamen  engaged  in  truck 
gardening  in  and  about  the  profitable  market  of  Manila,  but  there  is  not  I 
could  almost  say,  another  Chinaman  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Now,  the  Japanese  labor  which  comes  to  the  islands  we  have  to  pay  a  dollar 
a  day  for  In  gold.  That  is  what  is  paid  by  Mr.  Welbom  on  his  agricultural 
place  in  Benguet  where  he  has  a  test  farm ;  that  is  what  is  paid  in  the  mines 
in  Batan,  where  the  Government  has  been  experimenting  with  respect  to  mining ; 
and  that  is  what  is  paid  by  the  hemp  people,  who  attempted  to  import  Japanese 
into  the  hemp  fields,  or  rather  into  the  hemp-pulling  industry.  The  minute  that 
you  increase  the  demand  for  that  kind  of  labor  you  increase  the  price,  and, 
therefore,  what  fear  is  there  of  Japanese  labor  at  a  dollar  in  gold  to-day  in  the 
Philippine  Islands? 

Senator  Bevebidge.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Secretary,  why  do  you  employ  this  Japan- 
ese labor  on  the  test  farm  at  a  dollar  a  day  instead  of  the  native  Filipino 
labor?    Is  it  because  the  native  Filipino  labor  is  not  equal  to  the  task? 

Secretary  Taft.  I  want  to  say  with  respect  to  the  Filipino  laborer  that  he 
is  a  laborer  who  needs  instruction.  I  have  great  hope  that  the  Filipino  laborer 
will  become  much  more  effective  than  ^e  is  to-day,  and  I  have  that  hope  from 
the  experience  that  the  Government  has  had  with  him,  from  the  experience  that 
has  been  had  with  him  in  the  construction  of  the  Manila  port  works,  and  from 
the  experience  that  the  street-railway  company  had  with  him  In  constructing 
the  street  railroad  in  Manila. 

Senator  Bevebidob.  At  present  he  would  not  be  considered  an  efficient  laborer? 

Secretary  Taft.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Bevebidge.  He  would  not  be  a  competitor  with  the  labor  of  the 
Japanese  or  Chinamen,  and  much  less  with  that  of  the  Americans? 

Secretary  Taft.  That  is  true;  Where  you  get  them  in  large  bodies,  as  in 
Manila — for  they  usually  come  to  the  city — ^you  can  get  even  now,  with  Ameri- 
can for^noi  to  supervise  them,  you  can  get  an  instruction  of  the  labor,  and 
finally  they  make  what  for  tropical  laborers,  are  efllcient  men,  but  that  has  to 
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be  done  by  building  a  village  for  them,  and  putting  in  a  church,  and  potting  in 
a  cockpit,  and  putting  in  bands  who  play  every  night,  and  putting  in  schools 
and  making  them  comfortable,  and  treating  them  as  you  ou^t  to  treat  them; 
but  the  minute  that  an  American  calls  on  them,  I  do  not  care  where  it  iN  to 
labor,  Just  that  minute  their  demand  is  for  higher  wages. 

Senator  Bevebidob.  In  addition  to  all  that,  is  it  not  true  that  this  labor 
that  you  speak  of,  flocking  to  the  centers,  like  Manila,  is  really  the  picked  labor 
of  the  islands  so  far  as  intelligence  is  concerned? 

Secretary  Taft.  It  is  certainly  the  moot  enterprising,  and  presumably  the 
better  class. 

Senator  Bevebiuge.  And  therefore  much  superior  to  the  comjnon  labor  out 
through  the  country? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir.  Now  the  question  as  to  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
islands  is  a  question  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  answer  with  certainty. 
There  has  been  in  the  islands  for  a  great  many  years — in  all  parts  of  the  islands, 
and  its  effect  continues — a  certain  sort  of  peonaga  The  peonage  was  of  this 
character :  A  man  had  a  plantation  and  gathered  about  him  a  number  of  ser- 
vants, men  who  worked  for  him;  they  had  families,  and  he  furnished  them 
shacks  in  which  to  live.  Then  he  furnished  them  food  and  such  clothing 
as  they  needed,  and  he  kept  an  account  against  them  in  such  a  way  that  they 
all  grew  into  his  debt.  Then  the  children  came  on  and  they  were  compelled 
to  recognize  the  debts  of  the  fathers,  and  that  indefinable,  possibly,  but  certainly 
Indissoluble  bond,  continued.  On  that  plantation  a  man  has  a  sugar  plants- 
tion,  for  instance;  the  man  has  a  great  many  dependents  of  that  sort  The 
land  has  come  down  to  him;  his  father  owned  the  plantation  before  him, 
and  his  grandfather  before  him. 

Now  with  respect  to  those  servants,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  him  or 
them  to  tell  what  their  wages  are.  If  you  have  a  benevolent  man  at  the  head 
of  them,  he  treats  them  generously,  and  if  you  do  not  he  does  not  But  they 
are  in  such  a  situation  of  dependence  that  they  are  absolutely  under  his  control 
That  system  was  favored  in  Spain.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Spanish  regime 
that  was  aimed  to  give  to  those  people  an  interest  in  their  own  rights  and  a 
kind  of  independence  of  the  planter.  Now  that  we  have  come  In  there  is  a 
changed  feeling  among  that  class,  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  teach  them 
what  their  rights  are,  there  is  a  growing  independence  of  their  former  masters. 
But  that  labor  which  the  planter  has  on  his  plantation  is  by  no  means  enough 
to  carry  on  his  agricultural  operations  during  the  year.  He  has  to  go  out  and 
get  other  labor,  and  so  in  Negros  he  has  to  go  to  Antique  and  Capiz  and  down 
to  Bohol  and  into  Cebu  to  get  laborers,  and  when  they  come  he  has  to  pay  the 
expense  of  their  transportation,  and  he  has  to  pay  a  higher  wage.  The  minute 
that  an  American  appears  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  sugar 
plantations  that  minute  the  wages  go  up,  and  the  larger  the  number  wanted  the 
higher  they  will  go. 

It  is  absolutely  absurd  to  say  that  the  labor  market  in  Manila  is  not  more 
sensitive  than  the  labor  market  in  the  United  States.  As  ignorant  as  those 
people  are,  they  take  in  a  fact  affecting  such  a  thing  as  the  price  of  labor  easily, 
and  it  spreads  like  wildfire  by  whisi)ering  from  one  to  another.  I  have  seen 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  whom  I  know — he  is  the  head  of  the  company  that 
is  engaged  in  lumbering  in  the  north  of  Occidental  Negros — ^in  which  he  tells 
about  the  increase  of  wages  with  him,  because  he  asked  for  200  laborers.  It 
was  at  first  25  cents  gold  a  day,  and  now  it  has  gone  up  to  371  cents  a  day,  and 
be  has  to  give  them  shacks  to  live  in,  and  has  to  transport  their  rice  from 
Manila,  and  he  has  also  to  give  them  other  privilegea  Besides,  he  gets  part  of 
the  labor  in  Pa  nay  and  transports  it  free  to  his  place.  Therefore  to  say  that 
the  labor  in  the  Philippines  is  6  cents  or  10  cents  or  15  cents  a  day,  and  to  cal- 
culate on  that  what  the  cost  of  sugar  is,  or  will  be  in  the  future,  is  uttwly 
absurd. 

Senator  Bevebidoe.  At  that  point,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  interrupt 
you  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  The  attempt  has  l>een  made  in  tbeae 
hearings  to  show  that  the  American  laborer  engaged  in  the  production  of  beet 
sugar  and  other  similar  things  is  in  danger  of  free  competition  with  the  Fili- 
pino laborer.  It  has  been  shown  here,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  American  former 
works  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day.  How  many  hours  does  the  ordinary 
laborer  in  the  Philippines  work? 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  answer  that.    Xou  get  the  im- 


Senator  Bevebidoe.  Does  he  work  in  the  midday  at  all? 
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Secretary  Taft.  You  get  the  ImpreMlon  as  you  go  through  the  country  that  he 
does  not  work  at  all,  because  ordinarily,  when  you  reach  a  town  at  10, 11,  <nr  12 
o'clock,  you  see  him  sitting  up  in  the  front  window  with  his  wife,  and  they  are 
both  smoking,  and  the  children  are  playing  about  them,  and  you  think  he  is  not 
in  the  fields  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  rise  very  early  in  the  Philippines. 
Ordinarily  they  get  out  at  daylight  in  the  morning,  and  they  do  their  work 
from  th^i  until  8  or  9,  and  in  the  afternoon  they  return  again,  in  some  cases, 
say  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  they  return  and  work  until  dark. 

Senator  Bevebiooe.  That  is  to  say,  they  work  about  eight  hours,  then — ^from 
4  to  9  in  the  morning,  which  is  at  most  five  hours 

Secretary  Taft.  Unless  they  are  under  training  they  do  not  work  any  more 
than  they  have  to.    That  is  entirely  true. 

Senator  BEVEBmoE.  I  want  to  get  the  basis  of  comparison  with  this  supposed 
menace  to  the  American  labor  in  competition  with  the  Philippine  labor.  If  they 
work  at  all,  they  would  work  from  about  4  in  the  morning — that  is,  about  day- 
light, up  to  about  8  or  9  o'clock,  and  then  in  the  afternoon  from  the  time  it 
becomes  suitable  to  be  out  of  doors,  until  dark  again.  So,  all  told,  they  would 
work,  if  under  strict  discipline,  about  eight  hours  a  day? 

Secretary  Taft.  No;  I  think  they  could  be  trained  to  work  right  through 
the  middle  of  the  day. 

Senator  Beqeriooe.  Do  they  work  through  the  middle  of  the  day? 

Secretary  Taft.  That  depends  on  what  they  are  working  for. 

Senator  Long.  And  upon  their  industry? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bevebidqb.  What  I  am  asking  for  is  the  comparative  number  of  hours 
that  they  work  now  with  reference  to  the  number  of  hours  which  we  all  know 
the  American  farmer  works. 

Secretary  Taft.  Well,  under  normal  conditions,  where  they  are  under  the 
influ^ice  of  a  man  who  treats  them  as  they  ought  to  be  treated  and  understands 
their  nature,  I  would  not  say  that  they  did  not  work  as  long  as  an  American 
farmer.  My  impression  is  they  must  have— or  all  of  them  do  have,  and  a  man 
who  would  prevent  them  from  doing  it  would  make  a  fool  of  himself— they 
must  have  a  siesta  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  But  that  is  a  ceremony  that  takes 
very  little  time  in  preparation  for  it,  for  they  can  sleep  on  the  edge  of  a  board 
with  a  brick  for  a  pillow  and  enjoy  it  quite  as  much  as  we  enjoy  it  under  a 
heavy  covering  on  a  cold  night. 

Senator  Bevebidge.  I  wish  to  inquire,  on  that  point,  as  to  the  productive 
quality  of  their  labor  as  compared  with  that  of  the  American  farmer. 

Secretary  Taft.  That  can  be  very  greatly  improved,  and  of  course  it  is  not 
difficult  Grenerally  it  is  much  dearer  per  unit  of  work  product  than  in  America, 
although  not  in  all  cases. 


[From  bearings  before  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representatives, 
January  23-28,  and  February  3,   1905,  p.    195.1 

CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,  0.,  January  28,  1905, 

STATEMENT   OP  HON.   WILLIAX  H.   TAFT,   SECKETAET   OP   WAK. 

Secretary  Taff.  A  recommendation  was  made  three  years  ago  by  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  to  getting  in  Chinese  skilled  labor.  That  recommendation 
arose  from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  encourage  the  construc- 
tion of  ships  in  Manila  Harbor,  and  the  skilled  shipwrights  were  not  sufficient 
in  numl)er  among  the  Filipinos  to  Justify  the  investment  of  capital  by  Americans 
and  some  foreigners  in  two  or  three  shipyards  in  Manila.  Therefore  we  made 
that  recommendation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission  as  a  whole  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  these  islands  at  all, 
and  so  am  I,  as  an  Individual.  The  measure  that  was  proposed  would  have 
been  not  at  all  harmful,  because  the  Chinamen  would  have  to  come  in  under  a 
bond,  and  the  skilled  laborers  were  to  be  returned  to  China  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  l>eglnning  the  industry  and  teaching  the 
Filipino  apprentices  a  trade.  But  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  give  us  the 
opportunity. 
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Now,  as  happens  if  one  waits,  the  remedy  has  been  found,  and  Filipinoe  are 
increasing  in  the  skilled  art&  They  are  Tery  skillfaL.  with  their  hands,  and 
what  with  industrial  schools  and  the  Chinamen  we  already  have  in  the  JBlands, 
we  are  gradually  getting  carpenters  and  other  skilled  mechanics  from  among 
the  Filipinos. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  administration  and  the  Commission  is  against  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  those  islands;  but  not  because  of  tbe  fear, 
as  in  the  case  of  these  gentlemen,  that  coolies  would  go  onto  the  sugar  planta- 
tions. The  truth  is  that  you  could  not  drive  a  Chinaman  onto  a  sugar  plan- 
tation in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

You  can  not  get  a  Chinaman  into  a  tobacco  plantation.  The  minute  that  be 
lands  he  becomes  a  porter  or  a  shopkeeper.  If  he  has  not  a  little  capital  so 
that  he  can  set  up  a  shop,  unless  he  be  a  skilled  laborer — in  which  case  he  goes 
to  making  houses,  or  something  of  that  sort — he  earns  10  or  15  pesos  a  month, 
and  out  of  that  10  or  15  pesos  he  seems  to  save  about  20  pesos  a  month,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  sets  up  a  store  next  door  to  the  store  of  a  Filipino  woman, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  drives  her  out  of  business.  Now,  I  have  heard, 
since  I  have  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  Congressional  committees 
year  after  year,  the  statemait  with  respect  to  the  number  of  Chinamen  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  diminish  and  diminish  and  diminish. 

Before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hitt  was  chairman,  some 
gentlemen  of  the  labor  unions  appeared  and  testified  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  over  the  Philippines,  and  also  in  favor  of  its  b^ng 
applied  in  this  country  against  the  Philippines,  because  there  were  one  and  a 
half  millions  of  Chinamen  on  these  islands,  and  therefore  to  let  in  immigration 
from  those  islands  would  involve  a  transfer  of  Chinese  into  this  country.  It 
has  been  said  here  that  there  are  60,000  Chinamen  in  the  city  of  Manila.  That 
has  been  stated  to  this  committee.  I  supposed  at  one  time  there  were  that 
many.  I  supposed  that  the  number  of  Chinamen  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
would  perhaps  reach  160,000  or  200,000. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  census  shows  that  the  number  of  Chinamen  In  the 
city  of  Manila  is  25,000,  and  I  doubt  if  the  entire  number  of  Chinam^i  in  the 
entire  archipelago  is  more  than  75,000;  and  there  is  not  a  Chinaman  out  ctf  that 
75,000,  not  a  single  one,  who  would  work  in  a  sugar  or  tobacco  field  or  in  a 
cocoanut  field  or  In  any  agricultural  pursuit,  except  possibly  in  the  cultivati<Ni 
of  a  few  truck  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila.  In  Borneo  they  have  at- 
temi)ted  to  give  land  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  tobacco  to  any  Chlnam^i 
who  would  come  there  and  take  it  They  have  sent  agents  to  invite  them  to 
come  down  there  and  go  into  the  fields.    They  can  not  get  them  into  the  fields. 

General  Davis  was  told  by  the  governor  of  Borneo  that  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  get  the  Chinaman  into  the  fields  of  Borneo,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  him  there.  He  knows  a  better  thing.  He  knows  that  he  can  make  more 
by  going  into  trade,  and  can  live  better  if  he  lives  as  a  porter  or  a  shopkeepo'. 
So  that  this  fright  of  cooly  labor  is  another  of  the  chimeras.  First,  there  are 
only  75,000  Chinamen  in  the  islands ;  and  secondly,  not  one  of  them  can  be  in- 
duced to  work  In  a  tobacco  or  sugar  field ;  and  thirdly,  we  do  not  intend  to  let  a 
Chinaman  in  there.  The  reason  is  not  because  of  the  competition  of  labor. 
That  is  not  the  reason  the  Filipino  people  are  down  on  them.  They  do  not  fear 
competition  of  labor.  What  they  fear  is  the  competition  in  business,  and  they 
look  to  the  example  and  the  illustration  of  the  danger  in  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. When  the  English  went  there  they  let  the  Chinam^i  in.  There  are 
now  more  Chinamen  than  Malays  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  they  own  the 
Straits  Settlements  They  do  not  own  the  mines,  because  the  Government  owns 
those  and  charges  a  royalty,  but  they  do  all  the  business,  and  the  Malay  is 
relegated  to  an  inferior  and  altogther  negligible  condition. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  the  grossest  breach  of  a  trust  were  we 
to  open  those  islands  to  the  settlement  of  Chinamen  and  drive  the  Filipinos  to 
the  wall  in  their  own  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  we  were  to  open 
the  islands  to  the  Chinaman  the  islands  would  not  be  developed  much  more 
rapidly  than  now,  but  under  the  development  now  it  will  be  the  development 
of  the  islands  for  the  Filipino  and  not  for  the  Chinaman.  So  that  that  fear  of 
cooly  labor  is  altogether  unfounded. 

Mr.  Williams.  With  regard  to  the  measure  before  us,  there  is  nothing  about 
the  introduction  of  Chinese  at  all? 

Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  now  asked  or  thought  of? 
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Secretary  Taft.  No,  sir;  the  recommendation  as. to  the  Importation  of  a  few 
Chinese  skilled  laborers  was  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Ck>mmi8sion  three 
years  ago,  and  nothing  has  been  requested  since. 

I  may  say  this,  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  labor:  There  was  a  60,000- 
acre  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the  Augustinians  which  we  bought  In  the  friars* 
purchases,  and  I  was  making  Inquiries  of  the  manager  of  the  Tabacalera  Com- 
pany, which  is  the  largest  company  in  the  archipelago,  as  to  what  that  hacienda 
was  worth.  It  lay  Just  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  hacienda  of  the  Tabacalera 
Company.  He  said  that  if  the  Commission  would  let  him  introduce  Chinese 
labor  to  build  his  houses  and  factory  and  equipment  and  take  the  labor  onto 
that  hacienda  he  would  give  me  a  very  handsome  price  for  it,  but  with  the  con- 
dition of  labor,  and  especially  the  condition  of  labor  in  Isabela  and  Cagayan, 
he  would  not  give  anything  for  it  He  was  also  under  a  wrong  impression  as  to 
the  use  he  could  put  Chinese  in  the  agricultural  field.  Of  course  his  statement 
was  an  exaggeration,  but  it  illustrates  the  labor  conditions  in  the  islanda  They 
have  to  import,  as  I  say,  into  Negros  half  of  their  labor  each  year  for  six 
months. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  on  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  Philippines;  have  wages  been 
increasing  every  year  since  the  American  occupation,  or  not? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  How  are  they  as  compared  with  what  they  were  when  you 
first  went  there? 

Secretary  Taft.  We  went  about  the  islands,  into  every  province  of  the  40  in 
the  islands,  in  1901,  and  wages  had  doubled  over  those  in  Spanish  times  in 
every  province  into  which  we  went  during  that  trip.  Since  that  time,  in  some 
provinces  where  they  have  had  practically  a  famine,  wages  have  fallen  oif ;  but 
wherever  there  have  been  normal  conditions  wages  have  crept  up,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  has  been  so  much  greater  demand.  In  Manila  the  army  quarter- 
master has  3,000  men;  then  there  is  a  street  railway  being  constructed  in 
Manila,  and  tliat  has  raised  the  price  of  labor  in  Manila,  I  think,  probably  25 
per  cent,  perhaps  more  than  that,  and  then  there  is  the  work  oa  the  Manila 
Harbor. 

Of  course  this  does  not  afl^ect  labor  in  all  the  islands,  but  the  local  rise  due 
to  it  is  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  eflFect  that  will  come  with  the  introduction 
of  railroads  and  with  the  development  of  the  country  as  we  go  on.  And  this 
argument  of  our  opponents,  as  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Williams,  assumes  a  mar- 
velous development  of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  sugar  production.  Of 
course  if  that  development  is  to  come,  it  will  be  accompanied  by  a  development 
in  the  hemp  industry  and  a  development  in  other  ways,  and  the  limitation, 
therefore,  that  the  price  of  labor  will  necessarily  have  on  the  production  is  a 
serious  and  actual  one. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  it  will  become  more  serious  each  year. 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Williams.  Has  the  supply  of  sugar  and  the  number  of  people  engaged  in 
sugar  production  increased? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  last  year  from  83,000  tons  to  140,000  this 
year;  but  in  1893  it  was  240,000  tons,  so  that  it  fell  ot£  for  some  years.  You 
have  been  advised  already  of  the  very  high  prices  that  have  to  be  paid  for  hemp 
laborers,  going  up,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  4  or  5  or  6  pesos  a  day.  And  we 
are  advised  of  that,  too,  in  trying  to  get  men  to  work  for  the  public  in  various 
provinces.  In  some  places  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  work  on  the  roads, 
because  of  the  high  price  to  be  paid  for  labor. 

There  is  one  subject  that  I  touched  upon  this  morning,  about  which  I  would 
like  to  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  or  two  more ;  that  is  the  general  subject  of 
labor. 

Labor  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  the  characteristics  of  labor  in  nearly  all 
the  Tropics.  The  laborer  in  the  Tropics  ordinarily  is  not  what  would  be  called 
industrious  to  the  extent  that  laborers  are  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  There  are 
some  exceptions  to  this.  The  laborer  in  Java,  by  reason  of  the  compulsory 
form  of  labor  which  has  long  prevailed  there  and  by  reason,  too,  of  the  neces- 
sity that  he  is  under  of  raising  food  enough  for  28,000,000  of  people  in  a  small 
island  like  Java,  is  an  industrious  laborer ;  but  that  is  not  true  of  the  Philip- 
pine laborer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  capable  of  instruction;  he  does  better 
work  for  better  wages. 

The  first  result  of  giving  him  better  wages  is  to  have  him  work  less  days  a 
week.    He  is  something  of  a  philosopher,  and  at  first  if  he  can  earn  enough  ir 
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two  days  in  a  week  to  last  him  a  whole  week  he  works  only  two  days  and  re- 
mains idle  the  other  four.  As  he  comes  to  learn  that  now  he  may  keep  what  he 
saves  and  as  things  he  regarded  as  luxuries  come  to  be  regarded  by  him  under 
the  American  regime  as  necessities  he  is  furnished  a  motive  for  labor.  No 
man  labors  for  the  fun  of  it ;  he  works  for  the  purpose  of  getting  that  which 
he  wishes  to  live  on.  Now,  the  Philippine  laborer  has  been  condemned  In  ex- 
treme terms  for  laziness  by  many  of  the  foreigners  and  by  the  Americans  who 
have  l>een  used  to  American  standards  of  labor.  In  order  to  meet  these  extreme, 
erroneous,  and  unjust  statements  the  Commission  and  the  members  of  it  at 
various  times  have  made  reports  on  the  subject. 

The  Philippine  laborers,  when  aggregated  in  gangs  ond^*  white  foremen  and 
supnlntendents,  can  be  trained  to  do  fairly  good  work.  It  was  suppoeed  that 
they  could  not  be  used  for  railroad  work  or  road  work  or  quarry  work.  But 
experience  in  Manila  and  in  the  large  works  of  construction  about  Manila 
justifies  the  belief  that  they  can  be  trained  to  bett^  work  tlian  they  have  been 
heretofore  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  quarry  which  is  supplying  stone  fbr  the 
construction  of  the  great  harbor  works  in  Manila  is  now  mined  by  Filipino  labor. 
When  they  first  came  there  the  contractors  attempted  to  use  Chinese  labor,  but 
they  found  the  Chinese  laborer  was  not  satisfactory.  It  was  expensive,  because 
under  the  Chinese  exclusion  laws  the  Chinamen  lawfully  there  were  dlq>oeed 
to  ask  for  higher  wages  and  for  greater  privileges,  because  the  Chinaman 
readily  finds  out  his  value  in  the  market  and  what  facts  are  with  reepect  to 
that  which  he  has  to  sell. 

Finally  Mr.  Krusi«  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  concluded  to  make  an 
experim^it.  He  erected  a  number  of  inexpensive  houses,  put  up  near  tiie 
quarry  a  church,  a  theater,  a  cockpit;  he  hired  a  band,  he  had  schoolhouses 
and  school-teachers,  and  he  established  a  little  community.  And  then  he  in- 
vited the  Filipino  laborers  to  come  in  there  with  their  families;  and  for  two 
or  three  years  he  has  conducted  a  labor  colony  there  from  which  he  has  drawn 
a  thousand  laborers,  who  have  continued  to  work  and  have  he&i  to  him,  for 
tropical  labor,  quite  satisfactory.  So,  too,  in  the  custom-honse  it  has  been 
found  by  the  collector  of  customs  that  Filipino  laborers  can  be  trained  to  be 
fairly  satisfactory  workmen.  I  ought  to  say  that  Krusi  employs  in  his  qnarry 
about  8  per  cent  of  white  labor — that  is,  8  per  cent  of  for^nen.  It  is  fonnd 
that  unless  a  foreman  is  willing  to  get  down  and  work  himself  from  time  to 
time,  to  show  his  men  how  to  work,  he  does  not  serve  the  purpose;  bnt  with 
that  the  Filipino  laborer  can  be'  made  fairly  satisfactory.  So,  on  the  Bengoet 
road,  which  is  a  work  of  great  construction  that  we  have  been  undertaking, 
we  have  had  some  3,000  Filipino  laborers  and  about  a  thousand  Japanese; 
and  we  have  also  tried  for  awhile  500  or  a  thousand  Chinamen.  The  Chinamen 
used  opium  to  such  an  extent  and  were  so  difficult  to  manage  that  we  got  rid 
of  them,  and  the  road  is  now  being  constructed  by  Filipinos  and  Japanese. 

Mr.  Watson.  Is  that  a  macadamized  road? 

Secretary  Taft.  Yes;  but  It  involves  the  cutting  down  of  cliffs.  It  is  built 
along  a  canyon,  and  It  is  a  road  that  runs  from  the  lowlands  to  the  hei^t  of 
6,000  feet  up  the  Bued  River  canyon,  and  it  involves  the  removal  of  some  very- 
high  cllflFs  of  stone,  which  is  of  a  shaly  character;  so  in  order  to  prevent 
sliding  the  inclination  of  the  slope  must  be  made  gradual,  and  the  cutting  lias 
to  be  very  extensive  and  large.  They  have  to  cut  up  and  back  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  in  order  to  get  a  proper  slope.  I  ought  to  say  that  the  street 
railway  company  has  been  able  to  build  and  lay  its  tracks  in  the  city  of  Manila, 
as  I  am  informed,  at  a  rate  that  is  perhaps  38  per  cent  less  than  the  price  of 
laying  track  in  an  American  city  would  be.  So  the  Filipino  laborer  thus  or- 
ganised and  under  American  foremen  has  something  of  a  future; 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  of  this  sort  in  agriculture  is  a  labor  which  the 
communities  have  always  been  used  to.  They  are  an  agricultural  people.  Bnt 
they  are  also  a  people  given  much  to  amusement,  and  they  have  about  sixty 
fiesta  days  in  every  year  in  addition  to  the  regular  Sundays.  They  are  not 
constant  in  their  attendance  at  work.  They  will  come  Tuesday  instead  of  Moo- 
day,  and  sometimes  Wednesday  instead  of  Tuesday.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the 
truth  lies  between  the  statement  which  assumes  that  they  are  equal  to  the  Tem^ 
perate  Zone  laborers  on  the  one  hand  and  to  that  condemnatory  statement  that 
says  that  they  are  worth  nothing  on  the  other.  But  the  limitations  upon  labor— 
I  mean  the  limitations  which  the  short  supply  of  labor  necessarily  puts  upon  tlie 
production  of  sugar,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  lal>or,  or  any  other  crop 
needing  labor — are  obstacles  to  a  tremendous  expansion  of  any  of  the  products 
of  the  islands,  and  especially  to  sugar  and  tobacco. 
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[From  Engineering  News,  Nov.  23,  1905.] 
LABOR  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

BY  J.  W.  BBABDSLET,  M.   AM.   80C.   C.  E.,  CONSULTING  ENOINEEB  TO  THE  PHILIFPINB 
COMMISSION,   MANILA,  P.  L 

This  paper  is  presented  for  the  purpose  of  showing  briefly  some  of  the  essen- 
tial conditions  surrounding  the  labor  problem  in  the  Philippines,  a  knowledge 
of  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  engineer  or  contractor  contemplating  public 
works  in  those  islands.  The  subject  is  particularly  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  harbor  improvements  now  in  progress  at  Manila,  Cebu,  and  Hollo,  which 
will  together  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  $5,000,000;  the  new  sewer' and 
water  systems,  and  the  railroad  projects,  involving  an  estimated  cost  of  about 
$4,000,000  and  $30,000,000,  respectively,  both  of  which  are  now  under  advertise- 
ment ;  and  other  more  or  less  extended  and  much-needed  public  improvements 
which  must  be  prosecuted  in  the  near  future. 

That  portion  of  the  paper  relating  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Filipino  is 
writt«i  with  special  reference  to  that  class  of  the  Filipino  people  from  which 
are  drawn  the  unskilled  laborers,  without  whose  assistance  the  development  of 
agriculture  and  the  prosecution  of  public  improvements  would  be  impossible. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  It  is  that  class  with  which  the  American  people  are 
especially  concerned  in  their  repeated  enunciation  of  the  governmental  policy 
of  the  "Philippines  for  the  Filipinos,"  a  "square  deal,"  and  "equal  rights 
for  all." 

There  are  in  the  Philippines  two  main  classes  of  people — the  gente  ilustrado, 
or  the  higher  class,  and  the  gente  baja,  tao,  or  the  lower  class.  The  middle 
class,  that  predominating  and  important  class  in  the  aflFairs  of  the  United 
States,  is  practically  lacking.  The  degree  of  literacy  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  these  two  classes.  The  following  statement 
from  the  Census  Report  for  1903,  Volume  11,  page  78,  applies  to  those  who 
were  able  "  to  read  and  write  In  any  language — English,  Spanish,  or  a  Malay 
tongue    ♦    ♦    ♦  :" 

"  Those  who  were  able  to  read  but  not  write  numl)ered  1,208,845,  which  was 
24.3  per  cent,  or  a  little  less  than  one-quarter  of  all  the  inhabitants  10  years 
of  age  and  over.  Those  able  to  both  read  and  write  numbered  1,002,588,  and 
constituted  20.2  per  cent,  or  about  one-flfth  of  those  who  were  at  least  10  years 
of  age.  In  this  part  of  the  population  was  included  a  small  element  who  had 
received  superior  education.  They  numbered  only  76,627,  or  1.6  per  cent  of 
the  population  over  10  years  of  age." 

Those  having  received  a  superior  education  represent  fairly  closely  the  higher 
classes,  a  discussion  of  whose  characteristics  is  not  attempted  in  this  pai)er. 

Another  classification  of  the  Filipino  people  is  that  of  civilized  and  wild 
people.  The  civilized  tribes  form  91  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  of  this 
proportion  the  Visaya,  Tagalog,  Ilocano,  and  Bicol  form  46.8,  21.2,  11.7,  and  8.2 
per  cent,  respectively,  a  total  of  88  per  cent  of  the  civilized  people.  While 
these  various  tribes  and  classes  differ  materially  in  traditions,  habits,  and  dia- 
lects, not  only  with  each  other  but  also  among  themselves,  yet  the  influence  of 
the  Spanish  church  and  Government  during  the  past  three  centuries  has  created 
a  similarity  in  customs  and  in  types  of  dwellings. 

Published  accounts,  both  ofllcial  and  unoflScial,  present  such  a  variety  of  con- 
flicting opinions  regarding  the  Filipinos  as  to  compel  the  remark  that  no  general 
statement — except  fundamental  truths  applicable  to  all  mankind — can  be  made 
applicable  to  all  tribes.  The  numerous  dialects  and  customs  characteristic  of 
almost  every  barrio  or  small  village,  the  exclusiveness  of  each  settlement  or 
the  lack  of  intercommunication  between  settlements,  the  various  racial  charac- 
teristics of  the  somewhat  large  mestizo"  portion  of  the  population,  and  the 
broad  division  between  the  high  and  low  classes  may  be  sufllcient  reason  for 
such  discrepancies  in  the  opinions  of  travelers  and  other  observers. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  islands  are  hemp,  or  abac&,  sugar, 
tobacco,  cocoanuts,  coffee,  rice,  cacao,  lumber,  dyewood,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 
The  principal  building  materials  are  poles  or  bamboo  for  the  framework,  nlpa 
palm  or  grass  for  the  roofing,  and  the  same  material  or  split  and  woven  bamboo 

«  Offspring  of  mixed  parentage.  A  large  percentage  have  a  Filipino  mother 
and  a  Spanish  or  Chinese  father. 
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for  the  siding,  and  bejuco  or  rattan  for  binding.    Nails  and  bolts  are  never 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  simple  native  dwellings. 

The  manufactured  products  throughout  the  islands  for  the  year  1902  aggre- 
gated in  value  M5,097  209,  of  which  67^  per  cent  were  made  in  Bfanila.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  was  34,659. 
Valuable  information  on  products — both  agricultural  and  manufactured — ^is 
contained  In  the  1903  census  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  from  which  Table  IV 
is  taken. 

Table  IV. — Philippine  manufactures,  by  industry  groups^  1902. 


Industry  groap. 


All  Indtutiies. 

Group  1.  Food  and  kindred  products... 

Group  2.  TextOea 

Group  8.  Metal  products.  _ 

Group  4.  Lumber  and  Its  manufactures 

Group  6.  Leather  and  Its  products 

Group  6.  Printing  and  allied  industries. 

Group  7.  Liquors  and  beverages 

Group  8.  Chemicals  and  allied  products. 

Group  9.  Clay  and  stone  products 

Group  10.  Tobacco 

Group  11.  Miscellaneous  industries 


Number 

Number 

Oostof 

of  sepa- 

of estab- 

CapiUI. 

nat^nialff 

Value  of 

rate  in- 

lish- 

par- 

prodoets. 

dustries. 

ments. 

chased. 

68 

2.184 

1*36,226,085 

7^,049,452 

^85,087,206 

5 

456 

1,721,976 

2,228.983 

8,417.148 

11 

280 

895,488 

778,118 

1.600,736 

8 

161 

1,054,346 

460,080 

1,S96.81< 

8 

188 

2,995,754 

1,596.262 

8.177,608 

4 

219 

686,185 

525.928 

1.182.568 

4 

89 

1,200,628 

280.875 

l.U5.8tt 

2 

881 

4,427,287 

2,478,012 

4,787,718 

6 

92 

616,522 

288,249 

419.244 

4 

87 

327,716 

119.985 

615.642 

2 

lis 

4.500,403 

4,389,682 

8,740,516 

14 

828 

17,899,840 

12,060,418 

8,791.2S0 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OP  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  TOTAL  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  WAOK8. 


Total. 

Men. 

Womeo. 

Industry  group. 

Num- 
ber. 

84,620 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Wages. 

All  Industries  -     —  _    - - - 

^757,841 

27,045 

^670,270 

7.614 

^87,571 

Group  1.  Food  and  kindred  products 

Group  2.  Textiles 

Group  8.  Metal  products _— 

Group  4.  Lumber  and  its  manufactures— . 

Group  5.  Leather  and  its  products 

Group  6.  Printing  and  allied  industries... 
Group  7.  Liquors  and  beverages 

2,757 
8,456 
1,724 
2,069 
1,496 
1.188 
2,541 
1.151 
1,303 
10,160 
6.812 

43,696 
47,741 
44,669 
46,822 
84,241 
40,811 
46,210 
26,786 
15.493 
138,112 
274.806 

2,412 
1,924 
1,716 
2,0U 
1,387 
1,051 
2,418 
1,066 
1,867 
5.228 
6.525 

40,973 
31.919 
44,534 
46,424 
32,497 
40.069 
44,505 
25,815 
15,159 
78,923 
269,802 

845 

1,582 

8 

28 

161 

87 

128 

85 

26 

4,927 

287 

2.725 
15.8ZS 

las 

S88 

1,744 

7« 

615 

Group  8.  Ohemicals  and  allied  products- 
Group  9.  Clay  and  stone  products.. 

Group  10.  Tobacco 

1,421 

8M 

69,189 

Group  11.  Miscellaneous  Industries 

4,4«6 

Of  the  total  area  of  the  islands,  2,827,704  hectares  (about  7.000.000  acres), 
or  9.5  per  cent,  is  agricultural  land,  45.9  per  cent  of  which  is  under  culti^-ation ; 
1,162,108  native  males,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  native  males, 
are  engaged  in  agricultural  occupations.^  The  Census  Report  gives  a  total  of 
815,453  farms;  all  but  4.8  per  cent  of  wh*ich  have  an  area  less  than  5  hectares 
(13.37  acres) ;  65.3  per  cent  are  less  than  1  hectare  (2.47  acres)  ;  and  35.7  per 
cent  are  less  than  0.35  hectare,  or  smaller  than  a  lot  194  feet  square. 

While  the  Filipino  is  engaged  in  but  few  occupations,  and  these  mostly  of  an 
individual  rather  than  a  cooperative  nature,  statistics  show  that  he  can  not  be 
correctly  regarded  as  a  nonworker  or  nonproducer.  Table  V  is  compiled  from 
the  Census  Report 

Table  V. — Showing  percentage  of  population  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 


Tear. 

Percentage^ 

Country. 

Total 
popula- 
tion. 

Males. 

I^malea. 

Prom 

10  to  14 

jmnoi 
age. 

PhfllDDine  Islands. - 

1903 
1899 
1900 
1899 

43.5 
89.6 
86.8 
83.1 

57.6 
68.2 
58.7 
56.9 

29.4 
8.8 

12.8 
9.9. 

16J 

Quba -    

u.$ 

ITnlted  States 

14J 

Porto  Rico              -    

nj 

- 
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The  tools  ordinarily  used  are  of  the  crudest  sort  and  modem  machinery  has 
been  practically  unknown.  However,  under  proper  instruction,  the  native  has 
shown  a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  operating  more  or  less  complex  machinery,  such 
as  steam  derricks,  drills,  locomotives,  engines,  and  stone  crushers. 

As  a  measure  suggestive  of  the  physical  strength  of  the  Filipinos,  Tables  VI 
and  VII  have  been  compiled  from  the  sources  indicated.  The  militia  age  is  from 
10  to  50,  inclusive ;  the  voting  age  is  from  23  upward. 

Table  VI. — Records  of  medical  inspections  of  seamen  made  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  Manila,  P.  /.,  from  January,  1904, 
to  July,  1905, 


Age. 


14  to  17  years,  iDduBlve— . 

18  years — 

19  years 

20  to  23  years.  Inclusive... 
34  to  ao  years,  inclusive — 
81  to  40  years,. inclusi ve.- 
41  to  64  years.  Inclusive — 


Number 
meas- 
ured. 


26 
29 
81 
138 
808 
267 
153 


Average 
height. 


Feet.  In. 
6   1.06 


3.43 
4.57 
8.81 
8.61 
8.00 


Average 
weight. 


Pounds. 
06.72 
106.48 
118.63 
115.85 
120.30 
126.08 
184.61 


This  record  Is  liipited  to  men  who  were  bom  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  it 
probably  Involves  an  error,  since  a  few  were  doubtless  Spaniards  and  a  larger 
number  mestizos.  The  average  heights  and  weights  may  therefore  be  some- 
what higher  than  they  would  have  been  had  a  more  accurate  determination  of 
race  been  possible.  In  any  case  they  are  typical  of  the  laboring  classes.  Table 
VII  lias  been  complied  from  records  taken  of  clvll-servlce  employees. 

Table  VII. — Average  weight  and  height  of  Filipinos,  taken  from  the  records  of 
the  Philippine  civil  service  board. 

NATIVE  KEEPERS  AND  GUARDS  AT  BILIBID  PRISON. 


19  years 

20  to  22  years— 
28  to  80  years.. 
81  to  40  years.. 


Age. 


Number 
exam- 
ined. 


Average 
weight, 
stripped. 


POUTUiS. 

100.5 
118.07 
118.57 
114 


Average 
height, 
bare- 
footed. 


Ft.    In. 

5  3       • 

6  4.17 

5  8.62 

6  4.48 


NATIVE  PATROLMEN  IN  MANILA  POLICE  FORCE. 


18  years 

19  years 

20  to  22  years.. 
28  to  80  years— 
81  to  40  years.. 


2 

114 

6 

6.81 

5 

119.60 

5 

5.08 

27 

115.69 

5 

5.85 

78 

119.32 

5 

5.61 

40 

125.80 

6 

6.64 

NATIVE   GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES   IN  THE  ORIENTE   BUILDING. 


17  years 

18  years. 

19  years 

20  to  22  years. 
28  to  80  years. 
81  to  40  years. 
41  to  60  years. 

TotaL- 


108 


83.75 
96.57 

100 

101.09 

108 

104.70 

114 


1.26 
2.78 
4.32 
3.71 
3.66 
8.08 

i.oe 
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A  summation  of  measurements  of  Bilibid  prisoners  made  by  Dr.  Folkmar 
gives  the  following  results : 

Number  of  men,  838;  average  height,  weight,  and  age,  5  feet  3  inches,  116.8 
pounds,  and  31  years,  respectively.  The  maximum  and  minimum  ages  of  men 
measured  were  55  and  20  years,  respectively. 

The  cargadores,  or  pack  carriers,  especially  of  the  hemp  regions  and  of  the 
mountains,  exhibit  remarkable  physical  development  andi  a  high  degree  of  en- 
durance. 

The  common  native  food  Is  rice,  com,  and  dried  or  fresh  flsh,  with  such  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  may  be  available.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  Army,  In 
rationing  the  Scouts,  or  native  soldiers,  that  a  material  increase  in  strength 
and  endurance  results  from  a  more  suitable  ration  similar  in  character  to  the 
Regular  Army  ration.  The  adoption  of  the  United  States  Army  Scout  ration 
among  the  native  employees  of  the  Mariveles  quarantine  station  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  increase  in  weight  and  a  marked  increase  in  efficiency  and 
endurance. 

With  American  system  and  methods  there  may  be  exjiected  an  increase  In 
the  use  of  nitrogenous  foods  and  a  proportional  increase  both  in  efficiency  and 
in  wages. 

Statistics  show  that  malarial  fevers  seriously  interfere  with  the  efficiency 
of  labor  gangs.  Its  efTects  can  be  successfully  met  by  the  use  of  Its  specific 
remedy,  quinine,  the  value  of  which  is  slightly  known  by  the  native* 

Cholera,  usually  regarded  as  a  filth  disease,  is  sporadic  and  at  times  epidemk 
in  its  nature.  It  ^was  prevalent  practically  throughout  the  Islands  during  the 
summer  of  1902.  It  must  be  combated  with  rigid  quarantine  regulations,  whidu 
while  effective  in  stamping  out  the  disease,  necessarily  cause  additional  expense 
and  delays  In  prosecuting  public  works.  Improved  and  rigid  sanitary  measures 
will  doubtless  prevent  in  a  large  measure  the  future  ravages  of  this  disease. 

Other  tropical  diseases,  as  leprosy  and  bubonic  plague,  are  practically  negli- 
gible in  their  eflFect  on  labor  gangs.    Yellow  fever  is  at  present  unknown. 

The  board  of  health  is  thoroughly  organized  with  an  ample  and  efficient 
force.  During  the  eleven  months  ending  August  1,  1906,  its  staffs  of  medical 
iuspectors  had  vaccinated  819,439  persons  throughout  the  islands  and  the 
presidents  of  municipal  boards  of  health  had  vaccinated  164,933.  Vaccine  units 
to  the  number  of  3,034,900  were  shipi)ed  to  points  throughout  the  islands.  This 
does  not  include  the  records  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine-Hospital  Service, 
or  the  work  of  private  physicians.  The  effective  work  cited  was  of  a  routine 
nature  and  was  not  the  result  of  an  epidemic  of  smallpox.  It  has,  however, 
practically  stamped  out  this  disease  previously  so  prevalent. 

Table  VIII,  from  the  Philippine  census  report,  shows  a  comparison  l)etwe«i 
the  causes  of  death  in  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  for  the  year  1902, 
during  which  cholera  was  pandemic. 

Table  VIII. — Distribution  of  deaths  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1902,  by  prineipal  causes,  expressed  in  percentages  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths  {condensed). 


CauM  of  death. 


Cholera 

Malarial  fever. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 

Dysentery 

Smallpox — 

Diarrheal  diseases 

Berl-berl-. --- 

Diseases  of  stomach 

Bronchitis- 

Tetanus -. 

Influenza - 

Typhoid  fever 

Diphtheria 


Phfllp- 

plne 
Islands. 

United 
States. 

81.1 

26.8 

1.4 

6.6 

10.7 

8.7 

1.1 

8.4 

.8 

3.2 

8.3 

1.8 
1.2 

""'irs' 

.7 

1.9 

.6 
.4 

.2 
1.6 

.4 

8.4 

.8 

1.6 

Cause  of  death. 


Simple  meningitis 

Erysipelas 

Rheimiatism 

Scarlet  fever 

Whooping  cough 

Dengue.. 

Cancer 

Organic  diseases  of  heart 

Pneumonia 

Nephritis  and  Brlght's  disease. 

Bubonic  plague 

Leprosy 

Suicide. 


Phfllp. 

pine 
Islands. 


0.2 
.1 
.2 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
.1 
(•) 


United 
SUtfli. 


l.S 
.1 

.h 
.6 
.9 

6.7 
10,5 


•  Represented. 


Table  IX  shows  the  average  density  of  population  per  square  mile  throughout 
the  provinces. 
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Table  IX. — Density  of  population,  by  provinces,  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 


Province. 


Per 

Area. 

Total. 

squhre 
mile. 

8q.  mUes. 

1,649.5 

240,826 

146.6 

3,540.1 

239.406 

67.6 

1,052.5 

134,166 

127.4 

518.9 

46,787 

90.1 

1,306.8 

267,715 

197.3 

906.3 

22,745 

25 

1,510.4 

269,223 

178.3 

966.3 

223,742 

231.8 

5,172.6 

156,239 

30.2 

1,766.4 

230,721 

131.5 

708.1 

134,779 

190.3 

1,938.4 

658,727 

887.3 

1,848.3 

178,995 

182.8 

1,739.8 

289.271 

137.6 

2.102.1 

410,316 

195.2 

4.780.3 

76,431 

15.9 

666.2 

148,606 

223.1 

708.4 

187,889 

194.7 

2,221.8 

72,760 

82.7 

8,007.8 

388,922 

129.3 

1.669.2 

43,675 

27.8 

4,023.7 

39,582 

9.8 

3,346.1 

176,688 

52.6 

Province. 


Area. 


Total. 


Per 

square 
mile. 


Albay 

Ambos  Oamarlnes- 

Antlque _. 

Bataan. 

Batanffas 

Beoguet 

Bohol 

Bulacan. 

Caffayan.- 

Oapiz. 

Cavite- 

Oebu 

Ilocos  Norte 

Ilocos  Sur.- 

noflo 

Isabela 

La  Laffuna I 

La  Upion 

LepantoBontoc- .  _ , 

Leyte I 

Masbate- I 

Mlndoro J 

Mlsamls i 


Moro.^ 

Nueva  Ecija 

Nueva  Viscaya 

Occidental  Negros. 
Oriental  Negrog... 

Pampanga— 

Pangastnan 

Paragua 

RizaL 

Romblon 

Samar 

SorsogoD 

Surlgao 

Tarlac 

Tayabas- 

Zambales 

Total 

Manila  (city) 

Total,  Philip- 
pine Islands.. 


8q.  mUes. 
28,520.6 
2,127.9 
1,693.2 
8,146.6 
1.848.6 

872.6 
1,889 
6,237.8 

89B.5 

672.6 
6.276.1 

642.4 
7,023.2 
1,231.3 
6,997.8 
1,589.2 


134.147 

62,641 
308,272 
201,494 
228,754 
442,621 

85,606 
150,928 

62,848 
266,287 
120,406 
115,112 
136,107 
204,740 

59,980 


115,018.7 
12.3 


7.415,496 
219,928 


115,026 


7.635,426 


13.3 

63 

87 

96 

109.1 
256.3 
234.3 
6.8 
168 

92.2 

50.6 
222.3 

16.4 
109.7 

84.1 

87.7 


66.4 


The  density  of  population  is  dependent  upon  topographical  features  and 
resources.  Along  the  fertile  coastal  plains  and  river  valleys,  where  public  im- 
provements are  first  required,  the  population  per  unit  area  is  from  three  to  ten 
times  as  great  as  the  average  population  per  square  mile. 

The  density  of  population  for  the  United  States  proper  is  25.6  persons  per 
square  mile.  The  following  figures,  referring  to  the  principal  agricultural 
regions  and  the  principal  manufacturing  States,  are  compiled  from  the  United 
States  Census  of  1900,  and  are  given  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  Philippine 
Islands : 

Density  of  population  of  the  United  States, 

[United   States  Census.   1900.] 


Agricultural  States. 

Area. 

Sq.  miles. 
63,850 
36.350 
56,025 
82.060 
58.915 
77,510 
56,040 

Per 

square 

mile. 

Manufacturing  States. 

Area. 

Per 
square 
mUe. 

Arkansas 

1 

24.7  1 

70.1  . 

40.2 

18 

42.2 

13.9 

36 

Connecticut 

Sq.  miles. 
4.990 
56.660 
8.315 
7,815 
49.170 
45.215 

187.6 

Indiana 

Iowa  - - 

Illinois. 

MassachUHetts 

86.1 
348.9 

Kansas 

New  Jersey 

260.3 

Michigan 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

152.6 

Nebraska _ 

Wisconsin 

•    140.1 

The  following  brief  tables  for  other  countries  are  presented  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison: 

Density  of  population  of  certain  other  countries. 


Oonntry. 

Area. 

Total. 

Per 

square 
mile. 

Country. 

Area'. 

Total. 

Per 
square 
mile. 

Cuba • 

Sq. miles. 
44,000 
3,606 
4,990 
161,198 
4,200 

1,572.797 

958.242 

154.001 

46.588.700 

745,104 

36 
264 

31 
289 
177 

Java* 

New  Zealand* 

Sumatra  * 

8  q.  miles. 

50,564 
104,471 
161,612 

26.385 

26,000,000 

816.000 

3.209.087 

171,066 

514 

Porto  Rico  • 

Hawaii  • 

8 
19 

Japan  *          -     ._ 

Tasmania  * 

6 

Jamaica  » 

•Taken  from  Census,  180i). 


*  Taken  from  International  Year  Book.  1901. 
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Under  present  conditions  contractors  and  engineers  located  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  will  And  it  advantageous  to  give  special  instructions  to  American  ex- 
porters shipping  goods  into  the  Islands,  in  order  that  customs  regalations  may 
be  complied  with  and  unnecessary  delays  avoided ;  that  goods  may  be  properly 
protected  against  serious  deterioration  from  sea  water  and  ordinary  handling 
while  in  transit;  and  that  essential  parts  shall  not  be  lost  for  months  In  some 
way  port.  The  American  exporter,  in  comparison  with  the  foreign  exporter,  is 
often  seriously  discredited  by  importers  in  the  Philippines  on  account  of  his 
lack  of  attention  to  these  details.  He  certainly  exceeds  all  others  in  the  careless 
packing  of  export  goods. 

Outside  of  the  larger  cities  transportation  by  land  is  expensive  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  local  facilities  and  the  condition  of  highways,  and  the  contractor  will 
And  it  economical  to  organize  and  control  the  necessary  transportation  equip- 
ment. The  Government  is  pursuing  a  progressive  policy  relative  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  highways.  Water  transportation  has  furnished  the  most  important 
means  of  conveyance  for  centuries.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Inhabitants  are 
skilled  in  the  use  of  the  various  small  native  crafts.  Coastwise  vessels  are  too 
limited  in  both  size  and  numbers  to  meet  the  present  demands ;  they  are  owned 
and  operated  mainly  by  local  firms.  Imi)ortant  legislation  and  improvements 
relative  to  coastwise  commerce  are  now  in  progress  and  will  be  completed  early 
in  1906. 

The  following  statements  are  compiled  from  reports  by  the  provincial  super- 
visors, and  are  the  average  figures  from  thirty-six  provinces.  They  relate  only 
to  the  expenses  of  American  officials  assigned  to  one  location  for  at  least  several 
months.  Incidental  expenses  Include  hire  of  servant,  laundrymau,  keeper  of 
horse,  etc. 

U.  S.  currency. 

Subsistence  per  month  averages $S2.00 

IXHlglng  per  month  averages 10.50 

Incidentals  per  month  average 15.00 

Total 57.50 

Superintendents  of  construction  works  and  civil  engineers  In  charge  of  field 
parties  purchase  subsistence  supplies  In  bulk,  they  are  quartered  in  tents  or 
nlpa  shacks,  and  purchase  locally  fruits,  vegetables,  chickens,  eggs,  etc.,  when- 
ever practicable.  Subsistence  exi)enses  per  month  for  Americans  average  $27, 
and  for  native  laborers  about  $5. 

Tables  XI  to  XIV  have  been  prepared  from  the  most  reliable  available 
sources.  Abnormal  conditions  have  prevailed  since  the  American  occupation. 
Until  recently  the  currency  of  the  Islands  has  been  on  a  fluctuating  sliver  stand- 
ard. Fluctuations  as  high  as  30  per  cent  within  a  few  weeks  have  been  known. 
The  currency  of  the  islands,  however,  is  now  firmly  established  on  a  gold  stand- 
ard, the  unit  of  value  being  the  i)e8o,  which  Is  equivalent  to  50  cents  United 
States  currency.  Rentals  have  been  excessive  and  all  Items  entering  into  the 
cost  of  living,  except  clothing,  have  been  abnormally  high.  During  1905  the 
market  value  of  rentals  and  of  foodstuffs  Is  materially  lower  than  during  the 
period  1900  to  1905,  and  It  can  be  reasonably  anticipated  that,  with  increased 
interlsland  and  trans-Pacific  service,  and  equitable  tariff  relations  established 
with  the  United  States,  the  previously  excessive  cost  of  living  will  not  again 
prevail.  The  value  of  these  tables  Is  of  Importance  mainly  in  showing  the 
prices  prevailing  previous  to  1905. 


Table  XI. — Maximum  and  minimum  wholesale  prices  of  foodstuffs. 
[Mexican  currency.     From  Smith,  Bell  &  Co.] 


1890. 

1805. 

1900. 

1906. 

Foodstuff. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

$4.00 
9.76 
10.50 

Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mild- 
mum. 

Salmon  rice plcul  •— 

Flour do 

ReAned  suirar 200  pounds— 

$3.50 
8.75 
12.00 

92.69 
8.26 
7.60 

$3.19 
9.00 
8.00 

$5.66' 

»18.60 

16.00 

$4.66 

*U.fi0 

14.00 

$5.60 

»11.76 

13.60 

$4.60 
10.40 
lO.OO 

- 

•  One  plcul  equals  136  pounds. 


^  Warner,  Barnes  &  Oo. 
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Table  XII. — Comparative  retail  prices  of  foodstuffs  in  Manila. 


Item. 

1897. 

1896. 

1901. 

1904. 

1905. 

' 

P/*. 

P/*. 

Pf8. 

Pf8. 

Pesos. 

8ii£ar- 

arroba.. 

1.82 

2.50 

2.94 

8.50 

8.00 

BJce 

do.... 

2.00 

8.00 

3.00 

3.60 

3.50 

Spanish  peas 

do 

5.00 

7.50 

7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

Beans _ 

do-... 

2.00 

8.00 

4.00 

4.00 

8.50 

Coffee 

do.... 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

9.00 

Potatoes... 

do 

.76 

5.00 

1.86 

2.00 

1.50 

Onions. 

- do.... 

2.00 

6.00 

3.00 

8.00 

1.60 

Oodflsh 

- do.... 

4.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

6.26 

Bed  wine _ _ 

_ do...- 

8.00 

4.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

White  wine- 

_ do.... 

4.00 

5.00 

7.00 

20.00 

7.00 

Sherry 

case- 

11.00 

11.00 

16.00 

22.00 

18.00 

Vinegar 

arroba-- 

3.00 

3.60 

4.60 

6.60 

7.00 

Vinegar 

™ bottle-- 

.37 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.40 

Olive  oiL 

- arroba.. 

4.00 

6.60 

7.50 

7.50 

6.75 

Olive  OiL 

bottlcL. 

1.00 

1.50 

1.50 

1.60 

.90 

Alcohol  (36) 

do.... 

.25 

.87 

.87 

.60 

.60 

Pickles. - 

_ do 

.50 

.75 

.87 

1.00 

.60 

Olives 

- do...- 

.60 

.50 

.70 

1.00 

.60 

OUves 

flrkln.. 

1.00 

1.60 

1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

Lard _ 

arroba.- 

4.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.60 

6.00 

Canned  butter 

pound— 

.75 

1.00 

1.12 

1.26 

.60 

Kerosene 

10-gaUon  case.. 

4.00 

5.60 

6.00 

5.00 

8.20 

Bacon : ' 

pound.. 

.37 

.50 

.55 

.62 

.46 

Soda  biscuit 

can 

1.25 

1.76 

2.00 

2.00 

.50 

Canned  sardines 

do.... 

.10 

.20 

.20 

.50 

.16 

Canned  fish 

do.... 

.37 

.50 

.76 

.75 

.60 

Canned  meat— 

— do.... 

.62 

.76 

1.00 

1.25 

.60 

Canned  sausage 

do-... 

1.00 

2.00 

1.60 

1.60 

.46 

Canned  pork 

do.... 

2.50 

2.60 

8.25 

8.60 

2.00 

Canned  sugar 

do.... 

.75 

.87 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

Note. — An  arroba  oquals  25  pounds.     Pfs.  is  the  designation  for  Mexican  currency,  and 
pesos  for  the  new  Philippine  currency. 

Table  XIII. — Imports  and  exports  of  foodstuffs,  Philippine  Islands,  American 

period, 

[Prom  Third  Special  Report  of  the  Philippine  Customs.] 


1901. 

1902. 

1906. 

1904. 

IMPORTS. 

Cattle,  hogs,  sheep 

|f77,418 
746,187 
109.899 
619,388 
285.239 
1,042.594 
19.236 

110,744 

92,139 

97,287 

5,400,958 

411,859 

347,216 

328,674 

112,480 

114,644 

88,870 

58.987 

88,446 

63,542 

2,293,068 

$487,326 
928,540 
301,850 
819,625 
276.085 
647,517 
81.618 

167,668 

120.069 

166,606 

6,578.481 

510,258 

390.393 

686.254 

286,191 

146.968 

30,863 

40,633 

62,568 

81,848 

2,761,482 

$740,076 
912,087 
318,884 
721,661 
294,414 
488.131 
82,155 

155,130 

185,894 

247,366 

10,061 ,328 

807,681 

258.912 

412,904 

*  233.673 

78.407 

46,977 

48,959 

48.401 

62,152 

8.965,828 

$844,482 

Breadstuffs 

1,006,832 

Cocoa,  coffee,  tea __.  .....    

276.593 

Ophrai ..._- ,-    .  . 

770,696 

Eggs. 

Malt  liquors 

282,074 
810,411 

Beef,  fresh.        .    _             

204,262 

Hog  products: 

Hams,  shoulders 

167,181 

Lard- 

262,140 

Condensed  milk_„ 

251,261 

Bloeu 

11,548.814 

Spirits 

227,578 

Wines 

Vegetables _ 

Canned  goods- - 

Fruits. 

OUveofl _ 

Oheese ._ 

266,663 
432,578 
282,509 
87.986 
41,885 
88,618 

Butter 

Fish.. 

KXPOBTS. 

Sugar,  raw  or  brown 

66,588 
112.201 

2.608.607 

^^ 
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Table  XIV. — Comparative  cost  of  foodstuffs  in  Manila. 


1  pound  meat  without  bone. 

1  sack  of  flrat-olasfl  rice. 

1  pound  of  pork-— 

1  ehlcken 

1  hen 

1  piece  of  bread 

1  meaaiu'e  of  milk 

2  buckets  of  water 

1  pound  of  flsh 


Ifi97. 

1900. 

1904. 

Pf*. 

Pf: 

Pf*. 

0.25 

1.50 

0.60 

2.60 

6.76 

7.50 

.20 

.50 

.70 

.16 

.60 

.60 

.50 

1.25 

1.50 

.01 

.04 

.04 

.06 

.15 

.26 

.01 

.06 

.06 

.12 

.25 

.60 

Pe909. 

O.J0 
6.» 
.40 
.73 
1.25 
.02 
,30 
.04 
.25 


Note. — Pfs.  Is  the  designation  for  Mexican  currency,  and  pesos  for  the  new  PhUlppinc 
currency. 

The  average  value  of  the  Mexican  peao  for  the  years  involved  In  Tables  XI, 
XII,  XIII,  XIV  follows: 

A  rerage  value  of  Mexican  peso  in  United  States  currency. 

1890 ^.8368 

1895 J>52 

1897 .5024 

1898 .4711 

1900 .491'^ 

1901 .4872 

1902 .424 

1903 i .419 

1904 .4671 

1905 .50 

Note. — The  value  of  local  peso  In  above  table,  In  terms  of  United  States  cur- 
rency, was  computed  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Kemmerer,  chief,  division  of  the  currency, 
on  the  basis  of  average  dally  sterling  exchange  rates  in  Manila,  reckoning  4.8665 
to  the  pound  sterling.  The  new  Philippine  currency  was  adopted  in  1904,  one 
peso  (W)  being  equivalent  to  $0.50,  United  States  currency. 

In  general  the  Filipino  is  a  Malay,  modified,  except  In  the  More,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  influence  of  centuries  of  association  with  other  races, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  civilizing  influences  of  the  church  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain. 

Nature  has  freely  endowed  the  islands  with  food  available  with  a  minimum 
of  effort  through  the  year.  She  does  not  require  tliat  provisions  be  made  for  an 
extended  winter;  nor  is  ther^  a  season  during  which  some  food  stuffs  are  not 
procurable  in  the  field.  That  thrift  characteristic  of  Inhabitants  of  hlf^er 
latitudes  Is  entirely  lacking  in  the  average  Filipino.  He  has  been  subjected  by 
foreign  races,  and  through  the  necessity  of  existence  he  has  become  higtily 
skilled  in  both  detecting  and  practicing  deception.  He  has  l)een  required  to 
defend  his  family  from  pirates  and  ladrones.  He  has,  perhaps,  in  past  times, 
played  the  part  of  both.  As  a  result  he  is  a  mass  of  contradictions,  and  is,  in 
general,  proud,  hospitable,  indolent,  and  unreliable.  His  family  ties  are  strong. 
He  is  imitative  and  quick  to  learn,  but  his  capacity  remains  to  be  determined. 
He  may  be  defined  as  a  child  in  whom  the  faculties  and  habits  are  not  fully 
matured.  As  a  laborer  It  Is  an  absolute  necessity  that  he  receive  patient,  care- 
ful instruction  and  efficient  supervision  from  a  superintendent  or  foreman 
acquainted  with  his  characteristics;  that  he  clearly  understands  the  orders 
given;  that  the  demands  placed  upon  him  be  within  his  ability;  that  he  be 
Instructed  from  the  first  In  the  right  way  to  perform  new  duties,  and  be  not 
required  to  unlearn  lessons  or  methods  previously  taught  He  is  quick  to 
recognize  efliclency  and  justice  in  his  employer,  and  to  repose  confidence  in  the 
foreigner  possessing  these  traits.  He  Is  favorably  Impressed  by  an  outward 
show  of  wealth  and  Infiuence.  The  custom  of  English  commercial  firms  upon 
entering  new  fields  of  operations  Is  to  construct  ample  warehouses  and  resi- 
dences for  their  representatives.  These  buildings  are  generally  the  most 
substantial  and  best  furnished  in  the  town.  They  could  be  easily  fortified  to 
resist  attacks  by  mobs.     This  plan  not  only  provides  for  the  security  and 
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efficiency  of  the  representatives  of  the  firm,  but  it  pays  as  an  advertisement  as 
well — It  creates  in  the  minds  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  confidence,  and 
inspires  a  desire  to  trade  with  a  firm  of  such  evident  wealth  and  power. 

The  employer  of  a  considerable  number  of  men  for  a  period  of  several  months 
must  provide  for  the  sanitation,  subsistence,  amusements,  and  religion  of  the 
employee  and  his  family. 

A  brief  description  of  the  employees*  settlement  at  the  quarries  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, Gulf  and  Pacific  Company  will  clearly  illustrate  this  point  This  firm  has 
under  prosecution  the  contract  for  the  Manila  breakwater  and  harbor  dredg- 
ing, the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  approximately  $4,000,000.  The  quarries 
are  located  on  the  westerly  shore  of  Manila^  Bay,  about  25  miles  from  the  harbor 
works.  The  employees  consist  principally  of  about  an  equal  force  of  Tagalo 
and  Pampangans.  The  contractors  have  an  experienced  and  efficient  superin- 
tending force.  They  have  provided  pure  water  for  the  settlement  and  enforced 
regulations  relating  to  sanitation  and  policing ;  gambling  Is  prohibited  inside  of 
the  houses.  About  700  employees  are  engaged;  150  houses  have  been  built  for 
their  families;  and  material  for  a  church  has  been  furnished,  the  labor  having 
been  provided  by  the  settlement,  and  the  erection  superintended  by  the  con- 
tractor. A  cockpit  and  dance  hall  were  built,  and  the  time  of  attendance 
regulated ;  the  children  have  been  provided  with  a  school,  and  the  services  of  a 
native  teacher  have  been  secured  through  the  Bureau  of  Education;  a  store 
for  the  supplies  demanded  by  the  settlement  has  been  established,  at  which  nec- 
essary goods  are  sold  at  practically  cost  prices,  and  the  paymaster.  If  desired, 
acts  as  banker  for  the  more  thrifty  employees.  The  cost  of  these  provi- 
sions for  the  needs  and  pleasyres  of  the  employees  has  been  comparatively 
small  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  materials  of  construction  have  been  avail- 
able locally.  The  amount  of  common  sense  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  the 
native  characteristics  shown  by  this  company  has  been  large.  As  a  result 
of  the  above-mentioned  provisions,  and  by  a  process  of  elimination,  selected 
laborers  have  been  secured  for  long  periods  of  service,  and  they  have  been 
trained  to  considerable  efficiency  in  lines  requiring  semiskilled  labor.  Mr.  H. 
Krusl,  vice-president  of  the  company  in  charge  of  this  work,  states  that  native 
labor  Is  entirely  satisfactory.  In  view  of  large  contracts  under  advertisement, 
he  declines  to  give  at  present  detailed  Information  on  the  efficiency  or  unit 
output  per  day  of  the  native  laborers. 

A  large  portion  of  the  data  presented  relative  to  the  facility  in  securing  labor, 
its  efficiency,  and  wages  paid  applies  to  Manila  and  its  vicinity.  The  best 
information  available  on  labor  throughout  the  provinces  may  be  secured  from 
an  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  provincial  supervisors,  who  are,  as  a  rule, 
trained  civil  engineers,  and  whose  official  duties  require  them  to  organize  and 
superintend  all  public  works  in  the  provinces.  They  are  generally  engaged  on 
projects  financed  with  Insular,  municipal,  or  provincial  funds. 

Wages  in  Manila  and  vicinity  and  In  the  hemp  regions  average  about  one 
peso  (50  cents)  per  day.  The  average  rate  through  the  provinces  Is  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  peso;  duriug  the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons  labor  may 
be  scarce,  and  difficult  to  secure  at  somewhat  higher  prices,  but  lower  rates 
prevail  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  • 

In  general  It  may  be  noted  that  the  hire  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of 
local  material,  can  be  accomplished  more  readily  when  small  rather  than  large 
quantities  are  required;  the  difficulties  to  the  Filipino  contractors  in  the  or- 
ganization and  prosecution  of  the  larger  projects  are  materially  increased,  and 
they  refuse  to  undertake  such  contracts. 

Experience  in  handling  the  larger  projects  has  not  yet  been  acquired,  although 
there  Is  a  favorable  tendency  to  a  more  successful  meeting  of  such  demands.  In 
other  words,  laborers  in  small  numbers  can  be  readily  secured  for  short  periods 
of  time ;  laborers  In  farge  numbers  for  continuous  service  are  difficult  to  secure, 
and  require  tact  and  skill  In  providing  with  such  conveniences,  amusements,  and 
home  life  as  are  necessary  to  hold  the  laborers  for  long  periods.  When  such 
local  amusement  or  relaxation  Is  not  provided  the  Filipino  laborer  leaves  his 
work  at  frequent  intervals  to  visit  his  home  and  friends,  for  fiestas,  and  for 
the  harvesting  and  planting  of  crops. 

The  following  abstracts  from  the  reports  of  the  supervisors  for  the  past  fiscal 
year  on  the  question  of  unskilled  labor  are  typical;  it  is  probable  that  over 
60,000  different  native  laborers  have  been  employed  during  the  past  year  by 
these  officials: 

'*  Neuva  Ecija. — During  the  past  year  I  have  had  little  trouble  in  securing 
labor  whenever  desired.    During  the  rlce-harvestlng  season  it  is  more  difficult  to 
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obtain  labor  than  at  other  seasons,  as  laborers  receive  more  in  proportion  for 
harvesting  rice  tlian  at  other  work.  As  a  rule,  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  carabaos 
and  carts  tor  public  work ;  and  during  al)out  eight  months  of  the  year  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  get  them  at  any  reasonable  figure — this  during  rice 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons.  To  meet  these  conditions  the  province  has 
purchased  carts,  American  mules  and  wagons,  and  I  have  made  log  wagons  and 
other  vehicles  for  use  on  public  works. 

"A  marked  improvement  is  noticeable  in  semiskilled  native  labor,  if  properly 
directed  for  any  considerable  length  of  time.  ♦  ♦  ♦  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  questioned  that  labor  conditions  at  the  present  time  are  superior  to 
those  at  any  previous  period  since  American  occupation. 

"  Batangas. — Natives  were  almost  entirely  employed  on  all  public  works. 
♦  *  *  Economic  conditions  in  the  province  are  such  at  present  that  no  diffi- 
culty was  encountered  in  securing  the  necessary  numl)er  of  laborers  at  the  rate 
(40  cents)  specified.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  within  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  agriculture  will  have  recuperated  to  such  an  extait  that  wages  will  be 
considerably  higher  as  the  demand  for  labor  increases. 

"  RizaL — Hundreds  of  laborers  found  employment  at  Fort  McKinley  as  painters, 
carpenters,  and  ordinary  laborers  at  good  wages,  and  at  times  I  had  difficulty 
in  getting  labor  for  my  road  work.  The  lowest  wage  paid  for  lalK>r  at  Fort 
McKinley  Is  80  cents  per  day,  but  the  men  are  paid  oflP  but  once  a  month.  By 
paying  the  men  weekly  I  am  enabled  to  get  labor  at  60  cents,  and  they  will  quit 
work  at  80  cents  to  work  for  me  at  60  cents,  in  order  that  they  may  get  thdr 
money  more  quickly. 

'*  Tayahas, — While  it  is  difficult  to  procure  a  Jarge  force  of  laborers  and  hold 
them  together,  still  small  gangs  of  100  to  200  men  can  usually  be  kept  at  worl[ 
except  during  the  season  of  sowing  and  harvesting  the  rice  crop ;  at  such  times 
the  force  dwindles  down,  and  it  is  only  by  constant  exertion  that  Plough  men 
can  be  secured  to  keep  the  work  going.  However,  I  never  have  as  yet  l)een 
obliged  to  shut  down  on  account  of  not  having  sufficient  men  with  which  to  do 
something.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  people  of  Tayabas  Province  do  not 
care  to  work  on  the  roads,  this  probably  l>eing  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
usually  enough  work  to  be  found  in  looking  after  the  numerous  cocoanut  plan- 
tations. 

"The  best  way  to  keep  even  such  small  gangs  together  is  to  pay  them  fre- 
quently, say,  at  least  every  two  weeks;  then  have  pay  day  on  Sunday  morning 
early ;  most  of  the  men  will  spend  their  money  during  the  day.  and  having  no 
means  of  subsistence  will  return  to  work  on  Monday,  as  they  are  at  least  as- 
sured of  their  daily  rice  by  so  doing.  These  laborers,  under  intelli^r^it  fore- 
men, accomplish  a  good  day's  work — left  to  themselves  under  native  capatace$, 
they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  one  moment." 

The  following  abstracts  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Maj.  L.  W.  V.  Kennon, 
United  States  Army,  in  charge  of  the  Benguet  road  construction : 

"  The  Filipino  makes  a  tolerably  ^ood  workman  when  trained  and  properly  su- 
pervised. The  class  of  work  required  on  the  Benguet  road  was  new  to  him  and 
he  went  at  it  awkwardly  enough  at  the  start.  Each  laborer  was  patiently 
shown  by  a  foreman  how  to  use  his  tools  and  how  to  accomplish  most  with  the 
least  effort.  Most  of  them  attained  a  fftir  degree  of  efficiency  and  soon  became 
good  workmen. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  after  becoming  inured  to  the  work,  the  Filipino,  consider- 
ing his  wage  and  ration,  was  the  most  economical  laborer  employed  on  the  road 
for  ordinary  work.  Skilled  supervision  is  essential,  however.  The  opinion  is 
ventured  that  the  Philippine  Islands  may  be  dcA^eloped  by  native  labor  alone 
under  suitable  conditions.  Time,  tact,  patient  instruction,  and  fair  dealing  will 
accomplish  much;  the  personal  equation  enters  very  largely  into  the  prob- 
lem.   •    •     • 

**  The  great  variety  of  workmen  employed  on  the  road  gave  opportunity  ft)r  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  working  value  of  the  several  races.  The  American 
or  European,  by  reason  of  his  strength,  and  especially  by  the  intelligent  direc- 
tion of  his  strength.  Is  superior  to  all  other  workmen  and  could  accomplish  more 
in  a  given  time  than  any  other.  Americans  were,  on  their  merits,  selected  gen- 
erally as  foremen  of  the  various  grades. 

"  Spaniards  were  among  the  very  best  laborers  employed — steady,  constant. 
Industrious,  and  hard  working  always. 

"  The  Japanese  were  superior  workmen.  They  were  intelligent  and  worked 
well  when  watched.    They  were  fearless  and  active  on  cliff  work.    They  tax- 
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nished  many  carpenters  and  stone  masons ;  most  of  them  could  be  called  upon  to 
lay  walls  or  to  do  stonework  of  almost  any  kind. 

"The  Chinese  did  not  turn  out  well  and  the  500  which  reported  were  soon 
reduced  to  about  200.  The  majority  were  confirmed  opium  smokers  and  of  little 
value  as  laborers  and  were  discharged.  The  selected  few  that  remained  were 
good  workers  and  more  adaptable  than  Filipinos.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

A  few  concrete  examples  may  be  of  value  In  illustrating  the  labor  problem. 
The  deputy  surveyor  of  customs,  Manila,  in  charge  of  lighterage,  submits  the 
following  statement: 

"  My  experience  has  been  that  the  Filipinos  make  good  laborers,  but  only  on 
condition  that  a  very  liberal  number  of  foremen  and  superintendents  be  put 
over  them,  and  that  white  men  be  employed  as  chief  superintendents  to  do  all 
the  brain  work,  such  as  planning,  directing,  and  other  executive  duties.  Filipino 
foremen  of  a  grade  of  Intelligence  several  degrees  above  the  laborers  are  neces- 
sary in  liberal  numbers,  but  these  also  have  their  limitations  when  it  comes  to 
head  work  and  anything  out  of  a  routine. 

"  The  average  force  in  the  arrastre  division  consisted  of — 

U.  S.   currency. 

150  laborers per  day__  |0. 45 

4  stevedores  (3  Filipinos,  1  Chinese) per  month—  20.00-25.00 

6  stationary  engineers do 17.00 

2  locomotive  engineers do 21.00-25.00 

2  firemen do 10.00 

3  machinists do 12.50-25.00 

1  carpenter  (Chinese) do 25.00 

14  warehousemen do 15.00 

12  openers  and  packers do 15.00 

**  The  superintendency  for  this  force  was  one  American  at  $1,600  per  year,  and 
three  Spanish  citiz^s  of  the  islands  at  salaries  of  $900,  $840,  and  $600,  re- 
spectively. 

**  The  unskilled  laborers  are  paid  each  week ;  the  skilled  each  month.  About 
one-fourth  of  the  unskilled  laborers  are  quite  regular,  and  another  fourth  fairly 
so;  the  others  come  and  go.  Three-fourths  to  seven-eighths  can  not  read  or 
write.  They  generally  lack  intelligence.  If  more  intelligent  laborers  could  be 
procured,  better  wages  could  with  economy  be  paid.  It  is  not  considered  that 
the  laborer  at  45  cents  gold  a  day  is  cheap.  American  laborers  at  three  times 
the  wages  would  be  no  more  expensive;  neither  is  the  skilled  labor  cheap. 
The  amount  of  work  done  is  not  large  per  man  compared  to  American  stand- 
ards, and  the  large  amount  of  superintendence  necessary,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, does  not  make  this  class  of  labor  specially  cheap.  There  is  no  trouble 
in  securing  laborers.  Half  of  m^y  force  is  Tagalog  and  half  Pampangan.  They 
are  kept  separate.  The  two  do  not  affiliate,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  a  com- 
bination and  strike  as  happened  two  years  ago  when  all  were  Tagalogs." 

Mr.  D.  M.  Carman,  of  the  firm  of  Carman  &  Co.,  Manila,  is  one  of  the  first 
Americans  to  handle  comparatively  large  forces  of  natives.  He  states  as 
follows : 

"  During  a  period  of  over  five  years  I  liad  in  my  employ,  and  much  of  the  time 
undOT  my  immediate  observation,  a  large  number  of  native  and  Chinese  laborers. 
This  number  ranged  from  300  to  about  2,000,  and  Included  stevedores,  wharf- 
men,  warehousemen,  teamsters,  lightermen,  launch  captains,  engineers,  ma- 
chinists, carpenters,  masons,  bookkeepers,  freight  checkers,  superintendents, 
and  managers.  There  are  no  especial  arrangements  for  housing  or  feeding  any 
of  these. 

**  It  was  our  custom  to  work  a  few  gangs  of  Chinamen  by  the  side  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. Thus  we  were  enabled  to  compare  the  character  and  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  each. 

**At  the  custom-house  we  Invariably  paid  the  Chinamen  a  few  cents  per  day 
more  than  the  native,  as  that  was  necessary  to  secure  their  services.  While  I 
was  always  convinced  that  the  natives  gave  us  as  much  work  for  the  money 
paid  them  as  did  the  Chinamen,  we  retained  the  latter  as  a  check  on  the  for- 
mer. With  the  exception  of  the  coal  handlers  and  the  carpenters  the  Filipinos 
gave  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  Chinamen.  They  were  not  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  heavy  Imskets  of  coal  continuously  and  were  not  trained  to  do 
carpentry  work.  The  engineers,  machinists,  and  captains  of  launches  were 
very  satisfactory,  some  of  them  remaining  almost  constantly  at  work  for  over 
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four  years  with  few  holidays  and  no  vacations.  One  engineer  and  one  captain 
were  on  one  launch  for  nearly  four  years  without  the  loss  of  a  month's  time. 
In  the  early  days  of  American  occupation  there  was  great  difl9culty  in  keeping 
men  at  work  holidays,  of  which  there  were  157  in  the  year,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  Induce  them  to  work  overtime,  but  after  the  first  few  months  that 
trouble  almost  entirely  ceased.  I  believe  that  the  following  incident  had  more  to 
do  with  the  somewhat  sudden  change  in  this  particular  than  anything  else. 
Noticing  that  the  petty  bosses  w^e  in  the  habit  of  striking  men  when  they  did 
not  obey  promptly,  or  when  they  were  at  all  insolent,  I  gave  notice  that  any 
man  who  struck  an  employee  would  be  discharged. 

'*  Shortly  after  issuing  this  one  of  the  most  important  overseers  hit  a  man  and 
was  immediately  discharged.  From  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  marked 
change  In  the  feelings  of  the  men  and  we  seldom  had  trouble  in  inducing  them 
to  work  overtime  and  holidays.  I  mention  this  because  I  have  become  firmly 
convinced  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  securing  reasonably  efficient  and  willing 
service  from  Filipinos  is  the  proper  treatment  of  them. 

*'  I  employed  but  few  white  foremen,  and  some  of  the  best  t>osses  were  natives. 
One  of  these  has  been  in  charge  of  the  work  on  the  custom-house  wharf  for 
several  years,  never  so  far  as  I  know  having  been  away  from  his  post  a  day, 
except  for  a  week  or  so  during  a  misunderstanding  with  the  Spanish  foreman, 
in  which  the  latter  was  at  fault. 

**  In  order  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  development  in  the  Filipinos,  I  desire 
to  refer  to  a  man  who  began  to  work  at  40  pesos  a  month,  and  within  three 
years  managed  one  large  department  at  a  compensation  of  $250  gold  per  month. 
This  man'did  his  work  with  a  faithfulness,  honesty,  and  competency  tliat  was 
exceptional. 

**  While  It  is  true  that  the  Filipinos  are  not  physically  able  to  do  as  much  or 
as  hard  work  as  similar  classes  of  workmen  in  the  United  States,  it  is  my  belief 
that  as  much  light  work  can  be  gotten  out  of  them  for  a  dollar  as  can  be 
secured  for  a  like  sum  from  any  ordinary  set  of  men  anywhere." 

Mr.  H.  A.  Belden,  manager  of  J.  G.  White  &  C5o.,  lias  completed  the  cod- 
structlon  and  equipment  of  the  Manila  Electric  Railway  i^ystem,  and  with  fevr 
exceptions  is  employing  native  conductors  and  motormen.    He  states : 

"  We  have  had  to  employ  more  foremen  than  we  would  have  found  necessary 
in  the  United  States,  but  the  cost  has  been  nowhere  what  we  expected  and  for 
which  we  provided  in  our  estimates.  We  had  been  told  that  it  would  take  a 
half  dozen  Filipinos  to  do  the  work  we  would  expect  to  be  done  by  an  Amertan 
laborer.  Results  have  shown,  however,  that  the  ratio  of  efficiency  is  about 
three  to  one. 

"  We  had  figured  on  securing  what  Chinese  and  Japanese  laborers  we  could 
pick  up  around  Manila.  But  we  decided  to  first  give  the  Filipinos  a  thorougti 
trial,  and,  as  I  said,  the  results  have  been  excellent.  We  employed  a  few 
Chinamen  for  doing  the  riveting  work  on  the  power  house — work  at  \^icli 
they  are  supposed  to  excel — but  we  have  discharged  them  and  have  employed 
natives  in  their  places.  Even  here  the  natives  prove  themselves  far  the  better 
workmen." 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  civil  government  the  following  stat^nent 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Krusi,  to  whose  work  reference  has  been  previously 
made: 

(1)  We  believe  that  Filipino  labor  can  successfully  be  used.  We  are  employ- 
ing about  1,000  Filipinos,  which  is  a  practical  demonstration  tliat  this  statement 
is  not  a  theory. 

(2)  To  employ  successfully  Filipino  labor  is,  to  the  American  employer  of 
labor,  a  new  business  which  has  to  be  learned.  If  he  can  not  learn  it,  he  can 
not  do  business  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

(3)  In  general  the  Filipinos  have  to  be  taught  to  work.  This  requires 
a  considerable  proportion  of  intelligent,  high-grade  American  foremen  and 
mechanics. 

(4)  The  way  to  keep  the  Filipino  laborer  perman^tly  in  one's  employ  is  to 
arrange  his  surroundings  so  that  he  is  better  off  and  more  contented  there  tlian 
anywhere  else.  This  we  have  attained  by  means  of  providing  homes  for  the 
Filipinos  and  their  families,  also  amusements,  including  Sunday  fiestas  and 
schools  where  their  children  may  be  educated. 

(5)  We  are  opjwsed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese.  The  only  argument 
is  that  it  may  somewhat  expedite  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
islands.  This  temporary  advantage  Is,  we  believe,  overbalanced  and  ovtf- 
whelmed  by  the  ultimate  injury  to  both  the  Americans  and  natives  in  the 
islands. 
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(6)  We  believe  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  islands  is  the  abolition  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  as  far  as  It  applies  to  the  Philippines.  We  want  the  American 
market,  not  the  Chinese  labor. 

The  above  two  firms  are  to-day  the  largest  representative  American  con- 
tractors doing  basiness  in  the  islands,  and  their  projects  have  been  described  in 
previous  Issues  of  the  Engineering  News. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Higgins,  general  manager  of  the  Manila  Railway,  a  line  having 
a  3i-foot  gauge,  and  extending  from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  a  distance  of  about 
120  miles,  is  constructing  about  82  miles  of  extension  to  the  present  system. 
The  constructing  as  well  as  the  maintenance  and  operating  forces  are  composed 
entirely  of  Filipinos,  except  the  superintendency.  The  permanent  works  re- 
quire the  services  of  about  1,300  men.  Mr.  Higgins  has  had  no  serious  difficulty 
in  securing  laborers  for  new  works.  He  states  that  on  the  new  works  the 
average  period  of  service  is  about  one  month;  that  pay  days  occur  weekly, 
and  that  wages  average  50  centavos,  Philippine  currency,  per  day.  When  the 
work  is  remote  from  the  base  of  supplies  a  commissary  is  established  which 
sells  necessities  at  prices  generally  under  the  market ;  no  goods  are  sold  except 
to  laborers,  and  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  buy.  No  shelter  has  been 
provided  laborers  except  when  company  buildings  were  available.  Mr.  Higgins 
estimates  that  in  medium  excavation  the  Filipino  will  handle  15  cubic  meters 
(19.5  cubic  yards)  per  day;  that  the  output  per  dollar  expenditure  compares 
favorably  with  the  output  of  American  labor,  and  that  under  Improved  methods 
and  proper  instruction  the  output  will  Increase  more  rapidly  than  wages.  On 
account  of  difficulty  in  securing  Filipino  labor  in  1890,  500  Chinese  were  em- 
ployed, at  a  loss  in  quantity  and  quality  of  work  accomplished  as  compared 
with  Filipino  laborers.  Native  laborers  are  free  from  drunkenness  and  do  not 
wantonly  destroy  property.    They  require  efficient  supervision. 

The  native  is  desirous  of  being  his  own  "boss,"  and  small  contracts  or 
section  work  can  be  let  to  advantage.  On  such  work  he  shows  perhaps  double 
the  efficiency  shown  on  day  labor.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  sleep  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  day,  and  to  work  for  several  hours  at  night,  either  by  the 
light  of  bonfires  or  during  the  brilliant  moonlight  nights.  Ordinary  tools  are 
generally  furnished  by  the  company;  otherwise  he  uses  a  sharpened  bamboo 
stick  for  a  pick  or  bar  and  loads  the  material  with  his  hands  Into  small  baskets, 
whi6h  are  carried  on  the  head,  or  he  may  throw  the  dirt  with  his  bare  hands 
from  pit  to  spoil  bank.  His  methods  and  tools  are  of  the  crudest  types,  but 
he  Is  rapidly  appreciating  the  utility  of  the  simpler  tools.  On  such  small  sec- 
tion work  the  entire  family — men,  women,  and  children — take  part. 

The  various  departments  of  the  military  have  employed  large  numbers  of 
natives  and  their  published  reports  are  In  general  favorable  to  the  economical 
prosecution  of  works  requiring  semiskilled  and  unskilled  laborers  as  compared 
with  similar  American  laborers.  The  comparative  efficiency  is  reported  as 
approximating  3  native  to  1  American  laborer.  When  laborers  of  other  na- 
tionalities have  been  employed,  they  have  been  replaced  with  native  laborers, 
not  on  account  of  a  governmental  policy,  but  for  economical  reasons. 

In  the  past  It  has  been  difficult  to  secure  laborers  from  other  nearby  localities 
on  account  of  the  then  existing  caclquism  or  the  generally  despotic  control  of 
a  barrio  by  a  man  who  arbitrarily  exercised  the  rights  of  a  petty  king.  While 
this  condition  Is  still  in  evidence,  it  is  being  rapidly  overcome  by  American 
policies. 

Filipino  labor  is  in  a  period  of  transition.  It  needs  the  application  of  Ameri- 
can Ideas,  methods,  energy,  and  supervision.  The  advances  already  made  are 
encouraging  to  those  actually  engaged  In  solving  the  labor  problem  In  the 
Philippines.  That  It  will  be  successfully  solved  through  the  employment  of 
Filipinos  rather  than  of  people  from  neighboring  countries  Is  not  doubted  by 
practical  observers  on  the  ground. 

The  bureau  of  engineering  has  employed  thousands  of  laborers  throughout 
the  islands  on  road  and  bridge  work.  During  the  past  year  It  has  been  possible 
to  extend  the  period  between  pay  days  from  one  day  to  two  weeks,  and  service 
has  been  extended  from  a  period  of  a  few  days  Into  months.  The  ^clency  of 
laborers  Is  Increasing  and  a  knowledge  of  ordinary  tools  extending.  Semi- 
skilled labor  has  been  satisfactorily  developed.  In  many  localities  labor  gangs 
have  been  secured  for  work  In  remote  municipalities  or  other  provinces.  Labor- 
ers of  other  nationalities  have  not  been  employed  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
justify  a  general  comparison.  Of  the  40,000  Chinese  in  the  islands  few  are 
available  for  ordinary  laborers;  they  come  to  the  islands  for  definite  purposes, 
they  are  the  pioneers  of  their  nation,  they  seek  to  be  traders  and  retailers,  and 
begin  In  the  smallest  ways;  they  persistently  retain  national  characteristics 
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and  methods,  and  avoid  supervision  by  other  nationalities.  Japanese  are  not 
now  available  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to  meet  the  needs  of  extentive 
contract  work. 

Specific  information  on  the  efflcioicy  of  native  semiskilled  and  unskilled  labor- 
ers has  been  difficult  to  secure.  They  seek  clerical  positions  as  soon  as  ability 
to  read  and  write  has  been  acquired.  As  typewriters  they  equal  Amoicaiis 
when  copying  from  a  plain  copy.  As  tracers  they  excel  the  American  draftsman 
in  deatness,  and  perform  about  one-third  as  much  work ;  at  present  they  can  not 
make  an  accurate  structural  drawing  from  a  rough  sketch.  They  are  efficient 
when  deftness  of  hand  and  patience  is  required,  but  f^ll  when  designing  and 
forethought  are  necessary.  They  are  good  messengers,  and,  after  proper  instruc- 
tion, efficient  rodmen  and  surveymen.  The  principal  difficulty  is  that  they  can 
not  be  depended  upon  for  continuous  service  in  the  field  month  after  month.  In 
the  office,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes,  regular  continuous  service  is  given,  and 
considerable  success  attained  in  developing  the  educated  native  in  the  solutiaQ 
of  the  simpler  problems  involving  logarithms. 

The  following  tabulations  have  been  compiled  from  actual  records  of  work  in 
the  city  of  Manila  and  in  the  provinces,  and  are  the  averages  on  both  govern- 
ment and  private  worka  The  wages  quoted  apply  to  Manila  and  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  are  expressed  in  Philippine  currency. 

Average  day's  work  and  wages  of  laborers  in  Manila. 


Rock  excavation  (adobe) _ ^l.OO  l.l  cubic  meters. 

Earth  excavation. - -  l.OO  2.1  cubic  meter*. 

Back  fllllnfi: _ 1.00  6.3  cubic  meters. 

Cement  curbs _ 1.50  2.1  linear  meters. 

Cement  sidewalks  (by  hand) - l.fiO  1.8  square  meters. 

Crushing  stone  (by  hand) ~ 1.00  1.1  cubic  meters. 

Laying  wooden-block  pavement  In  concrete 1.00  0.67  square  met«. 

Trenchlnff  (shallow). — 1.00  1.8  cubic  meters. 

Laying  pipe 1.00  4.1  meters. 

Unloading  and  storing  merchandise. .80  4.9  tons. 

Typesetting 2.20  3,000  ema. 

Engfaving 4.60  8  name  plates. 

Bookbinding _ _ 1.00  1.000  sheets. 

Field  riveting 80  126  per  day. 

Cigar  makers,  hand lOO  i»er  day. 

An  analysis  of  these  Items  shows  that  the  actual  cost  of  labor  for  work  accom- 
plished is  in  general  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  relative 
efficiency  of  native,  as  compared  with  American,  laborers  averages  about  three 
to  one. 

The  following  data  are  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  city  of  Manila  and 
represent  the  averages  for  the  work  specified  over  a  period  of  one  year : 

Average  cost  of  labor. 

Street  cleaning,  average  of  all  kinds per  1,000  square  meters..  W.  155 

Stone  block do .23 

Wooden  block do .22 

Macadam do .  105 

Sprinkling  with  cans  and  hose do .10 

Collecting  and  cleaning  palls per  1,000  pailS—  45.00 

Garbage per  1  ton..      .48 

Incinerating  garbage do .61 

For  the  above  items  eight  hours  constitute  a  day*s  work.    The  labor  scale  is: 

American  foreman , ^6. 00-7. 00 

Native  foremen,  street  cleaning 1.20 

American  teamsters,  pall  system 4.00 

Native  teamsters,  collecting  garbage 1.30 

Native  labor,  unskilled .00-1.00 

On  new  construction  for  the  Manila  Railway  Company,  a  typical  labor  gang 
on  rock  excavation,  after  the  rock  had  been  blasted  into  fragmoits  varying  in 
size  up  to  4  cubic  meters  (5.3  oubic  feet),  loaded  18  dump  cars  having  a  capacity 
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of  41  cubic  meters  In  one  and  one-hf&lf  hours.  The  gang  consisted  of  1  Ameri- 
can, 2  native  foremen*,  and  76  laborers,  60  of  which  were  actually  engaged  In 
loading  and  15  In  breaking  the  fragments  too  large  to  lift  by  hand.  The  loading 
was  done  with  shovels,  the  rock  averaged  10  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  car,  and 
the  car  platform  was  about  5  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
The  wage  scale  was : 

American  foreman M.  00 

Native  foreman 1.00 

Native  laborers i ^.80 

The  rock  handled  was  a  soft  *'  adobe  **  rock,  easily  fractured  by  pick  or  sledge 
and  weighing  about  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  the  Gibson  saw  and  planing  mills,  submits  the  follow- 
ing statements  regarding  rough  sawing  from  the  logj  Eight  men  at  W.56  per 
day  and  25  men  at  W.SO  per  day  saw  12,000  feet  B.  M.  at  a  cost  of  f^.71  per 
1,000;  3  men  at  W.OO  and  4  men  at  $0.80  resaw  20,000  feet  B.  M.  at  a  cost  of 
90^  per  1,000;  1  man  at  M  and  6  men  at  9i),80  plane  in  one  day  17.000  feet 
B.  M.  at  a  cost  of  W.34  per  1,000.  He  states  that  in  general  the  cost  of  mill- 
work  is  about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States,  but  that  the  laborer  is  more 
satisfactory,  as  he  is  steadier  and  more  tractable. 

The  period  since  American  occupation  has  been  fruitful  with  heavy  problems. 
It  has  been  filled  with  difficulties  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions  following 
active  warfare  and  insurrection.  The  problems  confronting  Congress  were  new, 
and  the  theories  advanced  untried  by  any  country. 

American  motives  had  not  been  trusted  by  the  Filipinos.  Criticisms  both  from 
within  and  outside  of  our  borders  have  been  based  on  perverted  motives  rather 
than  helpful  ones.  The  political  obstructionist  has  been  convinced  in  a  large 
measure ;  a  fluctuating  currency  has  been  banished ;  radical  changes  in  govern- 
mental and  in  business  policies  have  occurred.  It  has  been  a  critical  period  of 
vital  importance  to  both  of  the  Interested  countries.  Neither  fully  understood 
the  other.  It  will  be  Impossible  for  such  adverse  condftions  to  exist  again 
simultaneously.  The  uncertain  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  changed 
to  deflnlteness,  and  the  future  policy  has  been  clearly  stated  by  the  statesmen 
who  visited  the  islands  during  the  past  summer,  and  existing  laws  will  be 
amended  along  the  lines  of  a  clearly  defined  policy  whenever  necessary,  and 
future  laws  based  thereon. 

The  cost  of  living  and  the  expenses  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  public 
works  have  been  abnormal.  The  tendency  toward  a  firmer  market  and  reason- 
able profits  during  the  present  year  has  been  marked.  It  may  be  properly  con- 
cluded that  ample  labor  material,  capable  of  considerable  development  under 
efficient  supervision,  is  available,  and  that.  In  general,  although  the  prosecution 
of  large  public  works  In  the  Philippines  involve  several  conditions  not  applicable 
to  similar  work  In  the  United  States,  they  can  be  accomplished  with  practically 
equal  economy  at  the  present  time,  and  that  with  a  more  extended  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  employer  and  more  experience  on  the  part 
of  the  employee  such  works  can  be  accomplished  in  the  near  future  with  some- 
what greater  economy. 
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Adverbs  claims.    (See  Mining  laws;  Land  registration  act.) 
Adverse  possession.    (See  Lands,  public.) 
Administrator.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
APFiDAvrp.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Agave: 

Cultivation  of:  668,  692. 
Description  of:  750.  - 
Origin  of:  668. 
Agent.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Agricui/tural  lands: 
Area  of:  449,  450,  629. 
.  Declaration  of:  584. 

Defined:  598. 
.  Entry  upon,  procedure:  154. 
Leasing  of — 
Forms — 

Application,  notice  of:  528. 
Instructions  relative  to:  525-528. 
Adverse  occupants:  527. 
Citizenship:  525. 
Corporations:  526. 
Extension  of  public  land  act:  526. 
False  oath,  penalty  for:  528. 
Lands  which  may  be  leased:  525. 

Area:  525. 
Lease,  when  executed:  527. 
Leases,  procedure  in  obtaining:  526. 
Location  of  lands:  526. 
Period  of  lease:  527. 
Persons  who  may  lease:  525. 
Rent:  527. 

Revenue  stamps  and  cedulas:  528.  ' 
Survey:  527. 

Timber  and  mineral  lands:  527. 
Tracts,  form  of:  526. 
Laws  relative  to:  528. 
(See  also  Mining  laws.) 
Agriculture: 

Coffee,  see  Coppbe. 

Crops,  principal^  in  various  provinces — 

Income  aenved  from,  estimate  of:  716-737. 
Increase  of,  obstacles  to  be  overcome:  716-737. 
General  aspect:  651. 
Importance  and  extent  of:  688. 
Opportunities  in  the  Philippine  Islands:  752-753. 
Present  status — 

Agricultural  Bulletin,  publication  of:  655. 

Agriculture  and  aninial  culture:  655. 

Model  agricultural  buildings  and  stations:  654,  655. 

Royal  decrees  respecting:  654. 

Vegetable  products — 

Cocoa  palm,  exports,  value  of:  657. 
Coffee,  value  of  proauction:  657. 
Cotton,  importation,  value  of:  656. 
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AaRicTJi;TURE — Continued . 
Present  8tatU0 — 

Vegetable  products- 
Hemp:  656. 
.     Indigo,  exports,  value  of:  667. 
Rice:  655. 
Suw:  656. 
Tobacco:  656. 
Products — 

Exports,  value  of:  689. 
Fruits:  682-685.695-699,702,751. 
Importance  and  extent  of:  688. 

List  of,  with  description,  distribution,  and  uses:  706-715. 
Miscellaneous:  690-694. 

Provinces,  conditions  in  various:  716-737,  754-756. 
Rice,  see  Ricb. 

Slight  development,  causes  of:  661-654. 
Antiquated  methods:  697-699. 
Machinery:  698. 

Plowing  and  preparation  of  soil:  697. 
Capital,  lack  of:  653. 
Commtmication.  lack  ol  ways  of:  662. 
Consequences  of:  653. 
Enterprise,  lack  of:  698. 
Haphazard  methods:  653. 
Imperfection  of  agricultural  implements:  653. 
Royal  Company  of  the  Philippmes,  efforts  trf:  653, 
Slight  activity  of  native  race:  652. 
Small  population:  651. 
Statistical  facts:  654. 

Water  of  rivers,  failing  to  take  advantage  of:  652. 
Stock  raising — 

Buffaloes,  description  and  use  of:  657,  658. 
Domestic  fowl:  658. 
Ducks — 

Food  for:  658. 
Hatching  of:  669. 
Houses  for:  658. 
Goats:  658. 

Horses,  description  and  uses:  657. 
Neat  cattle,  description  and  use  of:  658. 
Pigs:  658. 
Sheep:  658. 
Successful  development  of,  means  of:  659-661. 
Combating  false  notions:  660. 
Communication,  means  of:  660. 
Necessary  knowledge:  659. 

New  plants,  introduction  and  propagation  of:  660. 
Protection  by  government:  659,  660. 
SuRar,  see  Sugar. 
Tobacco,  see  Tobacco. 
AoRicui/ruRE,  BUREAU  OF,  detail  of  official  to  make  certification  of  agricultnnJ 

lands:  584. 
Aquisip,  use  of:  963. 

Ahbrn,  Capt.  G.  p..  important  Philippine  woods:  613. 
Alcoholic  plants,  list  and  description  of:  673-675,  700,  701. 
Albshirb,  Maj.  J.  B.,  the  Filipino  as  a  laborer:  973. 
Anay.    (See  Whftb  ant.) 
Anona,  description  of:  683,  695. 
Appeals,  how  made:  589. 

(See  also  Land  registration  act'.) 
Appmcations.    (See  Mining  laws;  Lands,  pubuc.) 
Area: 

Agricultural  lands:  449,  450,  629. 
Cultivated:  804. 
Forest  lands:  445-448. 
Private  lands:  446. 
Public  domain:  445-448. 
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Aromatic  plants,  list  and  description  of:  67^-679. 
Arrest,  without  process:  587. 
Arrow  root: 

Cultivation  of:  671. 

Description  of:  671,  749. 
Associations: 

Unincorporated,  purchases  of  land  by:  464. 

(See  also  Mining  laws.) 
Assurance  fund.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
Ates,  description  of:  683,  695. 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company,  statement  relative  to  native  labor:  987. 
Attachment.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 

Attorney-general,  opinions  relative  military  and  naval  reservations:  596. 
Auction  sales: 

Forest  officer's  duty:  606. 

Procedure:  606. 
AuDrroR,  insular: 

Appeals  by  forestry  bureau,  notice  to:  589. 

Judgments  of  court  certified  to:  145. 
Ayesa,  B.,  article  on  tobacco  industry  in  the  Philippines:  868-878. 
B  AC  AU  AN,  use  of:  964. 

Baer,  Senior  &  Co.,  statement  relative  to  culitvation  of  tobacco:  842. 
Bagsang: 

Description  of:  749. 

Use  of:  672,749. 
Baguio: 

Sawmills — 

Capacity:  638. 
Number:  638. 
Prices:  638. 
Balanti,  use  of:  964. 
Balimbing,  description  of:  683, 695. 
Bamboo: 

Species  of:  664,750. 

Use  of:  664,691,750. 
Bananas: 

Area  devoted  to:  702. 

Description  of:  684, 695, 702. 

Varieties:  684, 702. 
Bancuro,  use  of:  964. 
Beans,  cultivatiQUof:  703. 

Beardsley,  J.  W.J  rejwrt  on  labor  conditions:  1009-1023. 
Beet,  sugar,  cultivation  of:  798. 
Bengubt  Province  : 

Coffee  culture  in:  910-911. 

Resolution  extending  public-land  act  to:  475. 
Benne  seed: 

Cultivation  of:  669, 670, 747. 

Oil- 
Description  of:  669. 
Proportion  of:  747. 
Uses  of:  669,670,747. 

Uses:  669. 
Betel  nuts: 

Area  devoted  to:  694, 702. 

Description  of:  679, 702. 

Use  of:  694,702. 
BoBOA  or  Lanzon,  description  of:  683. 

BouDRBAU,  Wilfred  J.,  Bulletin  on  Modem  Rice  Culture:  940-947. 
Bridge s^nstruct ion  over  navigable  waterways :  476. 
Brown,  Daniel  T.,  revenue  agent,  report  on  tobacco  situation  in  provinces  of  Cagayan 

and  Isabela:  889-893. 
Building  stone.    (See  Mining  LAwa) 
Bulacan  Province,  manufacture  of  tobacco  in:  899. 
Bureau  of  public  lands.    (See  Lands,  pubuc,  bureau  of.) 
BuRi: 

Cultivation  of:  693. 

Description  of:  671, 700, 749. 
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BuEi — Continued. 

Found,  where:  671. 
Preparation,  method  of:  671. 
Use  of:  671, 672, 675, 693, 701, 749. 
BuTTNOUi,  cultivation  and  production  of:  664. 
Butt,  Capt.  Archibald  W.,  report  on  native  kbor :  978-981. 
BuYo: 

Description  of :  679. 
Use  of:  694. 
Gabo-Neoro,  useof:  668. 
Cacao: 

Cultivation  of:  701, 743. 
Demands  for:  744. 
Excellent  quality  of:  743. 
Localities  where  cultivated :  744. 
Varieties:  744. 
Cafetal,  bl  (New  York),  "  Economic  Importance  of  Coffee  Industry :  **  914. 
Caoayan  Provincb: 
Sawmills — 

Capacity:  638. 
Nimiberof:  638. 
Prices:  638. 
Tobacco  culture  in — 

Crop,  amount  and  value:  848. 
Cultivation  in :  824, 825-^5, 843, 864-868, 880. 

Editorial  from  La  Voz  del  Pueblo  of  Tuguegarao  on  cultivation  of:  864-865. 
Femald,  H.  B.,  report  on  tobacco  lands:  866-868. 
Improvements  needed — 
Coolie  labor:  867. 

Cultivation  and  care  of  tobacco:  867. 
Education  in  the  cultivation  of  tobacco :  868. 
Fairs:  868. 
Railroads:  867. 
River  improvements:  867. 
Suggestions  for:  879. 
Tariff  reduction:  867. 
Transportation:  867. 
Leafraisea  in:  880. 
Situation  in:  889-893. 
Tobacco  lands — 
Conditions:  866. 
Report:  866-868. 
Transportation,  means  of:  866. 
CAif^oiNS,  prohibition  of:  487, 607. 
Camagon,  charges  for  cutting:  685. 
Camias,  description  of:  683, 695. 
Camote.    (See  Sweet  potatoes.) 
Camphor  trees,  location  of:  796. 
Canals,  right  to  dig:  458. 
Cantaloupes,  description  of:  695. 
Carabao,  description  of:  699. 
Cargo : 

Detention:  605. 

Unlawful  transportation  and  discharge  of:  588. 
Cassava: 

Cultivation  of:  671,  748. 
Use  of:  671,749. 
Castor  oil  plant: 

Cultivation  of:  670,694. 
Oil- 
Proportion  of  yield :  747. 
Use  of:  747. 
Origin:  670. 
Uses  of:  670. 
Cattle: 

Importation  of:  753. 

Price  of:  753. 

(See  also  Stock  Raising.) 
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Cauono,  usee  of:  672, 676. 

Certificate  &    (See  PATBNra) 

Cemificatb  op  titlb.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 

Champ  ACA,  description  of:  685. 

Charcoal: 

Price  of:  626. 
Wood  used  for:  603. 
Charges: 

Additional,  imposition  of,  appeab  to  court  of  first  instance :  589. 
Imposition  of:  584. 
Paid,  when:  589. 

Prescribed  by  General  Orders,  No.  92,  collection  of:  590. 
Chicle: 

Cultivation,  method  of:  745. 
Demand  for:  744. 
Gum,  preparation  of:  744. 
Tree- 
Description  of:  744. 
Yield  per:  744. 
Cmco,  description  of:  684,695. 
China,  use  of  sugar  in:  794, 795. 
Chinese.    (See  Labor  and  labobbr&) 
Chocolate: 

Cultivation  of — 
Climate:  678. 
Gathering  fruit:  678. 
Planting:  678. 
Description  of:  678. 
Introduction  of:  678. 
(See  also  Cacao.  ) 
Cigar  makers.    (See  Tobacco.) 
Cigars.    (See  Tobacco.) 
Cigarettes.    (See  Tobacco.) 
Cinnamon  : 

Cultivation  of:  679, 747. 
Description  of:  678,  747. 
Varieties:  678. 
Citizens  op  Philippine  Islands,  who  are:  537. 
Citizenship: 
Proof  of— 

How  made:  455. 

To  accompany  mining  claim :  495. 
Citron,  description  of:  684, 695. 
Claims.    (See  Mining  laws.) 

Coal,  statement  of,  handled  by  Chinese  and  Filipino  labor:  977 
Coal  land&    (See  Mining  LAwa) 
Cock  fighting,  condition  of:  699. 
Cocoa.    (See  Cacao.) 
Cocoanuts: 

Cultivation  of:  668, 702,  796. 
Diseases:  669. 
Meat  of — 

Analysis  of:  669,747. 
Collection  and  transportation  of:  747. 
Nuts,  collection  of:  669. 
Oil- 
Extraction  of:  669. 
Price  of:  752. 
Use  of:  669. 
Tuba,  method  of  gathering:  674. 
Uses  of:  669,702. 
Varieties:  668. 
Coffee: 

Area  devoted  to:  911,  914. 
Available  soil:  743. 
Bearing,  duration  of  life:  908. 
Benguet  Province,  cultivation  in:  910,  911. 
History  of:  910. 
Labor:  911.  C"nir^n]o 

Prices:  911.  Digitized  by  ^^OOglL 
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OoFFSB — Continued. 

BlisJit,  damage  by:  902-905,  906,  909. 

BloMoms,  when  plant:  907. 

Oafetal,  £1  (New  York),  economic  importance  of  coffee  industry:  914 

Clearing  and  sortinff,  coet  of:  908. 

Climate  re<)uired:  677,  901. 

Consumption  in  leading  countries:  920. 

Crop  from  1  hectare:  9CNS. 

Cultivation  of:  742,  912,  923-929. 

Diseases:  902-904,  909,  929. 

Enemies:  929. 

Neglect  of:  742,  743. 

Planting:  677. 

Plants,  now  obtained:  924. 

Provinces,  acreage  and  crop  in:  912. 

Set-backs:  902,  903,  904,  909. 

Shade:  927. 

SoU:  677,  923. 
Description:  677. 
Disease:  902-004,  909. 
Disease-resistant — 

Cultivation  of:  903,  904. 

Importation  of:  903,  904,  905. 
Dressing  for  market,  method  of:  929-931. 
Drying,  process  of :  908. 
Economic  importance  of  industry:  914. 
Employees — 

Number  of:  914. 

Salaries  of:  914. 
Experiments:  902. 
Exports— 

By  countries:  917-919. 

Value  of:  743, 913,  914,  915. 
Gathering;  of:  677,  901. 
Geographic^  distribution:  923. 
Harden,  Edward  W.,  report  on  coffee  industry:  913. 
Harvesting,  method  of:  908. 
History:  677,  901,  903,  906,  910,  921. 
Importations  into  the  United  States:  743,  913. 
Inaustry — 

Economic  importance  of:  914. 

Interest  in:  9z0. 

Reestablishment  of :  931. 

Report  on:  913. 

Trade  in  1905:  920-931. 
Insects,  destruction  by:  913. 
Introduction  of:  931. 
Lands  suitable  for:  909. 
Life  of  plant:  902,  908. 

Lipa.  Batan^,  coffee  plantation  at:  905,  906-910. 
Luz,  Hon.  Simeon,  cultivation  of  coffee  at  Lipa,  Batangas:  906-910. 
Lyon,  Wm.  S.,  report  on  disease-resistant  coffee:  903,  904. 
Machinery  required:  902. 
Natural  history  of:  922. 
Outlook  for  revival  of  industry:  915. 

Pack,  Hon.  W.  F.,  coffee  culture  in  the  province  of  Benguet:  910,  911,  913. 
Plantation  donated  by  Sefior  Sixto  Roxas:  902,  905. 
Planting — 

Cost  of:  907. 

Method  of:  677,  901,  907. 
Price  of:  743,  752,  902,  907,  909,  915. 
Production — 

Begins  when:  902,907. 

Decrease  in:  906. 
Provinces  producing:  901,  913. 
Quality  and  value  fiom  1885  to  1904:  917-919. 
Quality  of:  906. 
Reestaolishment  of  industry:  981. 
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CoFFBB — Contiiiued. 

Shade  required:  908. 

Situation  in  the  United  States:  920. 

SoQ:  677,  743,  901,  902. 

Species:  677,  901. 

I^e  in  1905:  920-931. 

Trees- 
Appearance  of :  743. 
On  each  plantation:  914. 

Weeding  and  care  of  a  hectare,  cost  of:  908. 
Cooon: 

Growth  of:  663. 

Use  of:  663,  691. 
Cole,  J.  £.,  report  on  native  labor:  983. 

Coi/FON,  Col.  Gborqe  R.,  statement  of,  regarding  sugar:  792-796. 
Commercial  reoibters,  duties  performed  oy  registers  of  deeds:  554. 
CoMPASiLA.  General  de  Tab  acqs  i>e  Filipinas,  work  of:  880. 
Concessions,  mining.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Constabulary,  Philippine,  arrests  by:  587. 
CoNVETANCES.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
CoowNERs.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Cord  wood,  price  of:  626. 
Corn: 

Area  cultivated  in:  702,  804. 

Cultivation  of:  663,  690,  702,  739. 

Use  of:  663,  690. 
Corporations: 

Citizenship,  proof  of:  455. 

Foreign,  purchases  of  public  lands  by:  464. 

Mining  claims  held  by:  455. 
Cotton: 

Cultivation  of:  667,  692,  701,  749. 

Preparation  of:  667. 

Production  of :  701. 

Varieties:  667. 

Where  cultivated:  667. 
CouDEN,  Capt.  a.  R.,  report  on  native  kbor:  988-990. 
Court  of  first  instance,  appeals  to,  from  additional  charges:  589. 
Court  of  land  registration.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
Creosote: 

Treatment  of  wood  by:  632. 
Cost  of:  632. 
Crops: 

Income  derived  from:  716-737. 

Increase  of^  obstacles  to  be  overcome:  716-737. 

Principal,  in  various  provinces:  716-737. 
CuMALON,  use  of:  964. 

CuNANAN,  M.,  cultivation  of  rice  in  Pampanga:  938,  939. 
Currency: 

Mexican — 

Change  of,  to  Philippine  currency:  593. 

Philippine — 

Dues,  taxes,  etc.,  to  be  paid  in:  589,  593. 
Dattos,  land  grants  from,  status  of:  482. 

Davis,  Maj.  Gen.  George  W.,  report  on  native  labor:  984,  985. 
Deaths,  causes  of:  1012. 
Deeds: 

Revenue  tax  on:  484. 

(See  also  Land  registration  act.) 
Distances  to  lumber  market:  633. 
Ditches: 

Patents  granted  subject  to  vested  rights  in:  458. 

Right  to  dig:  458. 
Domestic  and  farm  animals,  list  and  description  of:  699. 
Dorset.  Clarence  W.,  bulletin  on  cultivation  of  tobacco:  881-889. 
Ducks,  breeding  of:  658, 659, 699,  700. 
DuHAT  OB  LOMBOY,  description  of:  683,  695. 
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Dye  plants: 

Aguisip,  use  of:  963,  964. 

Bacauan,  use  of:  964. 

Balanti,  use  of:  964. 

Bancuro,  use  of:  963,  964. 

Cumalon,  use  of:  964. 

Cultivation  and  production  of:  694,  957-964. 

Description  of:  747,  748. 

Exports — 

Quantity  of:  962. 

Value  of:  961,  962. 
Indigo — 

Exports,  amount  and  value  from  1654  to  1902:  958. 

Industry,  condition  of:  957. 

Manufacture,  method  of:  957. 

Plant  cultivation — 
Expenses  of:  961. 
Method  of:  959-961,  963. 

Provinces  where  produced:  958,  963. 

Uses  of:  963. 
List  of:  694. 
Rattan,  use  of:  963. 
Safflower,  use  of:  963. 
Varieties:  961. 
Dybwoods,  number  of:  613. 
Earth: 

Removal  or  sale  of,  license  for:  584,  586. 
(See  also  Forest  feoducts.) 
Ebony,  charges  for  cutting:  585. 
Edwards,  Col.  C.  R.,  statements  of:  790-792,  818. 
Eminent  domain: 

Bill  of  exceptions,  effect  ol :  544 
Commissioners — 

Appointment:  543,  545. 

Duty  of:  545. 

Fees:  544. 

Report  of:  544,  545. 

Action  of  court  on:  544. 
Complaint:  543. 
Costs,  by  whom  paid:  544,  545. 
Guardian,  power  of:  544. 
Judgment,  record  and  effect  of:  544,  546. 
Persons  not  notified  not  affected  by  proceedings:  544. 
Plaintiff,  rights  after  judgment:  544,  545. 
Railroad  corporations,  exercise  of  right  by:  546. 

Method  of  procedure:  546. 
Registered  land:  568,  571. 
Right  of,  how  exercised:  543,  545. 
Essential  oils: 

Champaca,  description  ai:  685. 
Ilang-ilanff — 

Description  of:  685.  746. 

Oil,  process  of  distillation:  746. 

Propagation  of:  746. 

Value  of:  746,  747. 

Use  of:  746,  747. 
Sampaguita,  description  of:  685. 
Examiners  of  titles,  position  abolished:  555. 
Executor.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
Exports: 

Agricultural,  value  of:  689. 
Coffoo 

By  countries:  917-919. 

Value  of:  743,  913,  914,  915. 
Dye  plants — 

Indigo,  amount  and  value  of,  from  1854  to  1902:  958. 

Quantity  of:  962. 

Value  d:  961,  962. 
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Falbb  AFFiDAyiTs,  penalties  for:  473. 

Farm  lands.    (See  Aoricui/tubal  lands.) 

Fees.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 

Fernald,  H.  B.,  report  on  Oa^iyan  and  Isabela  tobacco  lands:  866-868. 

Fiber  producinq  plants:  660-668. 

Field  notes.    (See  Mining  laws.) 

Filipinos.    (See  Labor  and  laborers.) 

Fires: 

PermiBsion  for  clearing  private  fcnests:  588. 

Restrictions  upon:  607. 
Firewood: 

Cutting  of,  charges:  685. 

Fallen  tops  exempted  from  tax,  when:  585. 

Gratuitous  license  for  domestic  purposes:  586. 

"Raja''  classed  as:  585. 

Regulations:  601,  603. 

Sale  or  disposal  of:  584. 

(See  also  Forest  products.) 
FiscALs,  examination  of  titles,  assistance  by:  587. 
Food,  native:  1012. 
F00D8TUPP8,  prices:  1014-1016. 
Foreshore,  lease  of:  476. 
Forest  act:  583-590. 

Date  takes  effect:  590. 

Penalties  prescribed  by:  587,  588. 

Repeal  clause:  590. 

Uniformity  and  cooperation:  587. 

Violations  of— 
Arrests:  587. 

Licenses  suspended  or  revoked:  586. 
Penalties:  587,  588. 
Warrants,  obtained  when:  587. 
Forest  lands,  area  of:  613. 
Forest  laws,  continuation  of:  452. 
Forest  manual:  583. 

Forest  officer,  local,  absence  of,  president  to  act:  588. 
Forest  products: 

Abandoned:  607; 

Assessment  of  market  value — 
How  made:  585. 
Publication  of:  58^. 

Certain,  for  domestic  purposes,  gratuitous  licenses:  586. 


Mlure  to  pay,  penalty:  588,  589. 

Paid,  when:  590. 

Prescribed  by  General  Orders,  No.  92,  collection  of:  690. 
Chief  t>f  bureau  of  forestry — 

Assessment  of  market  value  by:  586. 

Certain  gratuitous  licenses  for  domestic  purposes  issued  bv:  586. 

Cutting,  collection,  and  removal  of,  licenses  issued  by:  585. 

Free  use  of  certain,  for  public  works,  authorized  by:  586. 

Sale  or  disposal  of,  by:  584. 
Costs,  etc.,  paid,  when:  589. 
Dealers  in — 

Charges:  596. 

Defined:  596. 
Delinquent  taxes,  sale  at  public  auction,  procedure:  589. 
Domestic  use,  exemption  irom  licenses:  595. 
Exemption  from  tax:  594. 
Free  use  of,  for  public  works:  586. 
Gathered  or  removed,  cluuges:  585. 
Internal-revenue  law:  594. 
Licenses  for  cutting,  etc. — 

Issuii^of:  585. 

Specific  and  exclusive,  exception:  585. 
Regulations:  601-603. 
Removal  or  destruction  of,  without  permit,  penalty  for:  588. 
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Forest  produces — Continued. 
Sale  of,  for  taxes — 

Proceeds  of  sale:  588. 

Public  aution:  588. 

Revert  to  Rovemment,  when:  588. 
Sale  or  disposal  of:  58^-585. 
Seized  for  taxes,  sale  of:  588. 

Redemption,  procedure:  589. 
Shipments  to  foreign  ports:  590. 
Unlawful  transportation,  dischaige  of  caigo,  etc.:  588. 

FORKST  RBOULATIONS: 

Abandoned  forest  products:  607. 
Agricultural  lands-- 

Defined:  598. 

Entry  upon,  procedure:  596 
Auction  flales — 

Forest  officer's  duty:  606. 

Procedure:  606. 
Caifigins,  restrictions:  607. 
.  Care  reauired:  602. 
Cargo,  aetention  of:  605. 
Charcoal  wood:  603. 
Charges  on  timber:  599. 
Collection  of  money,  restrictions  upon,  607. 
Cutting,  imlawful:  602. 
Cutting  or  incisions  for  gums,  resins,  etc.:  603. 
Deposit  of  products  in  cases  of  violation,  release:  605. 
Detention  of  caigo:  605. 
Diameter  of  trees:  602. 
Discharge  of  caigo  in  viola^n  of  act:  606. 
Export:  487. 
Firewood:  601,  603. 
Fires,  restrictions  upon:  607. 
Flow,  gums,  resins,  etc.,  obstruction  of:  603. 
Forest  officer,  notice  to:  603. 
Forest  products,  in  general:  601-603. 
Forest  reserves — 

Distinguished  from  public  forests:  598. 

Licenses  for  cutting,  collection,  and  removal,  sui)«rvision:  598. 
Forfeiture,  ordinary  timber  licenses:  601. 
Gratuitous  licenses:  599. 

Limitations  upon:  599. 

Statement  by  licensee:  605. 
Gums:  603. 
Identifications:  605. 
Land  transportation:  604. 
Leases,  sawmill  sites:  598. 
Levers:  603. 
License  agreements:  599,  600. 

Miner's  statement:  604. 

Ordinary  licensee's  statement:  604. 
Licensees — 

Responsibility:  599. 

Trespass  by:  600. 
Licenses — 

Application,  contents:  600. 

Charcoal  wood:  6(^. 

Corporations,  applications:  600. 

Cutting,  collecting,  and  removing:  599. 

Delivery  of:  155. 

Forest  reserves,  issue  (tf,  for  what:  598. 

Gratuitous:  600. 

Manila,  residents  of:  600. 

Miners:  599. 

Number  limited:  599. 

Ordinary:  599. 

Ordinary  timber,  forfeiture:  601. 
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FoRKST  BBOULATiONS — Continued, 
licensefr— Continued. 

Periods:  599. 

Preferencee:  599. 

Public  works,  timber  for:  600. 

Special:  602. 

Timber,  condition,  special:  602. 

Transfers:  601. 

(See  also  Licbmsbs.) 
Loading,  when  permitted:  W4. 
Log  marking:  605.  / 

llanifests — 

Failure  to  present:  605. 

Rules  as  to:  604. 

Selected  timbers:  606. 
Marking  logs:  605. 
Metric  system:  609. 
Miners'  licenses:  599,  600. 
Minor  products,  charges^  government:  599. 
Money,  collections  restndted:  608. 
Native  trees:  493,  608. 

Species:  610. 
Notes — 

Char^  on  timber:  608. 

Metric  system:  609. 

Native  trees,  groups:  608. 

Philippine  woods,  list  of:  610,  611. 

Provmces,  classes:  608. 

Volume  of  timber,  how  determined:  609. 
Notice  to  forest  officer:  603. 
Oils,  wood:  603. 
Orders  of  payment:  606. 
Ordinary  licenses:  599. 
Payments,  optional,  when:  604. 
Philippine  woods,  list  of:  496,  497,  610,  611. 
Plates,  metal  or  wood,  use  of:  603. 
Preferences:  599. 

Prepayments:  604. 
Prescribea  by  chief  of  bureau  of  forestry:  584. 
Private  woocQands,  restrictions  as  to:  601,  602,  605,  607. 
Prohibited  felling:  602. 
Provinces,  classes:  493. 
Reapprairal  at  destination:  605. 
Removal  of  timber:  602,  604. 
Resins:  603. 
Round  timber:  602. 
Sale  permitted,  when:  604. 
Sawmill  sites,  lease  of:  598. 
Sea  transportation:  604. 
Shipments  in  violation  of  act:  605. 
Skids:  603. 

Slides  for  timber:  603. 
Special  licensee:  602. 
SuU^ments — 

Gratuitous  licensee:  605. 

Miners  and  ordinary  licensee:  604. 

Undersized  timber:  605. 
Storing  of  gums,  resins,  etc.:  604. 
Stumps,  height  of:  602. 
Suspension  of  operation  of  licenses:  598. 
Timber^ 

Diameter  of  trees:  602. 

Failure  to  remove:  603. 

Levers,  skids,  etc.:  603. 

Removal  of:  602. 

Round:  602. 

Selected,  manifests:  605. 
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F0UE8T  BsouLATioNa— Continued. 
Timber — Continued. 

Special  condition:  602. 
Stumps,  height  of:  602. 
Undersized  trees:  602. 
Volume,  how  ascertained:  598. 
Tope  of  trees:  602. 
Transfers  of  licenses:  601. 
Transportation,  land  or  sea:  604. 
Trespass  by  licensees:  600. 
Undereizea  trees:  602. 
Unlawful  cutting:  602. 

Violations  of,  licenses  suspended  or  revoked:  586. 
Violations  of  sections  25  or  30:  605.  607. 
Volume  of  timber,  how  ascertained:  494,  495,  598. 
Woodlands,  private:  605,  607. 
Restrictions:  601. 
Caifigins,  restrictions:  607. 
Wood  oils:  603. 
Forestry,  bureau  op: 

Appeals  by,  notice  to  auditor:  589. 
Chief  of— 

Agricultural  lands- 
Committee  to  assist  in  making  declaration  of:  584 
Declaration  of,  upon  certification  of:  584. 
Forest  products — 

Assessment  of  market  value  by:  585. 

Certain,  for  domestic  purposes,  gratuitous  licenses  issued  by:  586. 
Certain,  free  use  of,  for  public  works:  587. 
Cutting,  collection,  and  removal  of,  licensee  issued  by:  585. 
Sale  or  disposal  of,  by:  584. 
Forest  reserves  set  apart  upon  recommendation  of:  583. 
Forests,  public,  and  forest  reserves — 
Monuments,  erection  of:  586. 
Surveys:  586. 
Licenses — 

P  jblic  annoimcement  of  classes:  586. 
Revocation  of,  by:  586. 
Suspension  of,  temporarily  by:  586. 
Terms  of,  prescribed  by:  586. 
Presidents,  municinal,  instructions  issued  to,  by:  588. 
Regulations  prescribed  by:  584. 
Sawmill  sites,  leases:  584. 

Stone  or  earth,  removal  or  sale  of,  licenses  issued  by:  586. 
Titles,  examination  of,  assistance  secured,  how:  587,  588. 
Director,  appointment,  duties  and  salary:  596. 
Employees,  former  function  transferred:  596. 
Employees  of,  authority  to  make  arrests:  587. 
Judgments  of  court  certified  to:  589. 

Officers  and  employees,  pecuniary  interest  prohibited,  exception:  587. 
Private  forests,  registration  of  title:  588. 
Under  control  of  department  of  interior:  595. 
Forests: 

Acreage  of  virgin  forest:  628. 

Value  of:  628. 
Area:  627,  629. 
Destruction  of :  627. 
Licenses  to  exploit:  633. 
Ownership:  633. 
Protection  of:  452. 
(See  also  Forest  requiations.) 
Forests,  private: 
Caiftgins:  607. 

Fires  for  clearing,  permission:  588. 
Registration  of  title:  587. 
Restrictions  as  to:  601,  602,  605,  607. 
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FOBE8T8,  PUBLIC,  AND   PORB8T   RESERVES: 

Access  tOj  for  lawful  purposes:  584. 

Arrests  without  process:  587. 

Caifigins  prohibited:  587. 

Defined:  583. 

Destruction  of,  without  permit,  penalty:  587. 

Firing  of,  willfully  or  n^ligently,  penalty:  587. 

Forest  reserves  distinguished  from  public  forests:  598. 

License  for  cutting,  collection,  and  removal:  598. 

Licenses,  exclusive,  wrongful  entry  upon  territory  covered  by:  588. 

Monuments,  erection  of:  5^7. 

Regulations  prescribed  by  whom:  584. 

Sale,  lease,  and  entry,  limitations  upon:  583. 

Sawmill  sites,  etc. — 

Leases  of:  584. 

Rights  of  way,  granting  of:  584. 
Set  apart,  how:  583. 
Surveys,  cost  borne,  how:  587. 
Taxes,  etc.,  when  jwdd:  589. 
Fox  WORTHY,  Fred  W.,  article  on  Philippine  woods:  639. 
Free  patents.    (See  Patents  por  title  to  public  land;  Lands,  public) 
Freight  rates: 

Manila  to  Atlantic  coast:  633. 
Manila  to  Pacific  coast:  633. 
French,  Capt.  W.  H.,  report  on  native  labor:  975,  976. 
Friar  lands: 

Act  providing  for  lease  and  sale  of  (No.  1120):  485-490. 

Appropriation:  490. 

Bonds,  trust  fund,  etc.,  constituted:  489,  490. 

Canals,  ditches,  reservoirs,  etc.,  rights  reserved:  489. 

Certificates  to  purchasers:  487. 

Contracts  and  other  documents  of  title,  custody  of:  486. 

Control  of  lands:  486. 

Death  of  holder  of  certificate:  488. 

Del  Pan,  Ortigas  &  Fisher,  services  of,  retained,  compensation,  duties:  486. 

Delinquent  lessees  or  purdiasers:  488. 

Forfeitures:  488,  489. 

Forms  and  instructions:  490. 

Governor,  civil — 

Payment,  authorized  to  make,  when:  486. 

Ratification  of  prior  action  by:  486. 

Report  to,  by  Del  Pan,  Ortims  &  Fisher:  486. 

Reservations  for  public  use  by  proclamation  of:  489. 

Titles,  authority  to  have  examination  made:  486. 
Irrigation  taxes,  right  to  levy:  489. 
Leases  or  sales,  validity  of,  approval  by  whom:  489. 
Leases,  temporary:  487. 

Refusal  to  execute:  488. 
Main  hacienda  houses  and  other  buildings:  487. 
Moneys  from  sale  or  lease,  deposit  and  use  of:  489. 
Names  and  residences  of  settlers:  486. 
Occupants — 

Attornment  to  government:  488. 

Certificates  to:  487. 

Declining  to  purchase  or  rent,  procedure:  487. 

Leases  by:  487. 

Names  of:  487. 

Purchase  by:  487. 
Ouster,  decree  of,  against  occupant  declining  to  purchase  •r  rent:  487. 
Payment  of  purchase  money,  failure  to  make:  488. 
Payment  to  corporations,  made  when,  by  whom:  486. 
Public  lands,  bureau  of,  duties  and  powers  of  chief:  486-490. 
Purchase  or  lease,  occupants  declining  to:  487. 
Purchases — 

Agreement  to  be  made:  488. 

By  installments:  488. 
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Friar  lands— Continued. 
Purchases — Continued . 
By  occupants:  487. 
Cash:  488. 
InstallmentB — 

Collection  of:  488. 
Failure  to  pay:  488. 
Rent- 
Collection,  etc.:  488. 
Failure  to  pay:  488. 
Fixed  by  whom:  487. 
Reports  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  489. 
Reservations  for  public  use:  489. 
Riffht  of  way:  4^. 
S^e  of  certificate  by  holder:  488. 
Servitudes,  public,  land  subject  to:  489. 
Settlers,  names  and  residences:  487. 

Sinking  fimd,  money  to  constitute,  for  payment  of  bonds:  489. 
Surveys:  486. 

Tenants,  attornment  to  government:  488. 
Title  deeds,  execution  and  delivery:  486. 
Title  of  act,  short:  490. 
Titled- 
Reserved  to  government  until  all  payments  made:  488. 
Vesting,  control  of  documents  of:  485. 
Trust  fund,  money  derived  from  sales  or  leases,  etc.,  to  constitute  for  payment 

of  principal  and  interest  of  bonds:  489. 
Vacant  lands:  487. 

Values  of  parcels  of  land,  how  ascertained:  487. 
Water  rights:  489. 
Widow  <rt  certificate  hold^:  488. 
Friar  lands  loan  fund,  purposes  of:  490. 
Fruoles,  cultivation  and  production  of:  664. 
Feufts,  description  and  list  of:  682-685,  696-697,  702,  761. 
Gabe,  cultivation  and  production  of:  666,  693,  703. 
Garcia,  Regino,  report  on  the  cidtivation  of  rice:  933-938. 
Garden  plants: 

Cultivation  of:  665.  760. 
Distribution  of  seeds:  760. 
List  of:  760. 
Geese,  breeding  of:  699,  700. 

Germinal  cigar  and  aoARETTE  factory,  statement  relative  to  tobaoco:  847. 
Government  tools,  and  other  property: 
Fraudulent  use  of,  penalty:  688. 
Wrongful  possession,  penalty:  588. 
Governor,  civil,  forest  reserves,  establishment  by  proclamation  of:  683. 

(See  also  Land  registration  act.) 
Governors,  provinctal,  arrest  by:  587. 
Grapes,  cultivation  of:  751. 
Grasses: 

Cultivation  and  production  of:  662-664,  703. 
Bamboo:  664. 
Cogon:  663. 
Com:  663. 
Rice:  662. 

Soighumorbatad:  663. 
Zacate:  663. 
GRATurrous  licenses.    (See  Licenses.) 
Grazing  lands: 

Condition  of:  745. 
Location  of:  745. 
Water  supply:  745. 
GuANABANA,  description  of:  695. 
GuAVAS,  cultivation  of:  702. 
GuAYABA,  description  of:  683,  696. 
Guido,  Justo,  statement  relative  to  tobacco:  847-849. 
GuM-RBSiNs,  list  of:  686, 
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Gums  and  rbbinb: 

Grathered  or  removed,  charges:  685. 
Gratuitous  license  for  domestic  purposes:  586. 
Gum  and  rubber  trees,  location  of:  614. 
Gum  elastic,  condition  of  industry:  624. 
Regulations:  603. 
Sale  or  disposal  of:  583-^6. 
Storing  of:  604. 
(See  also  Forest  products.) 
Gutta-pbrcha:  686. 

Industry  in  Mindanao:  624. 
Harden,  Edward  W.,  report  on  coffee  industry:  913. 
Health,  condition  of:  1012. 
Hemp: 

Cultivation,  methods  of:  666. 
Enemies:  666. 
Prices:  666. 
Production:  666. 
Provinces  where  cultivated:  666. 
Varieties:  666. 
Heras,  Leon  Miguel,  statement  of:  800-804. 
Hogs.     (See  Swine.) 

Homesteads:  * 

Abandoned  land:  463. 
Affidavit  of  contest:  463. 
Applications — 

Contents:  462,  536. 

Filed  with  whom:  462,  536. 
Area:  451,  535. 
Cancellation  of  entry — 

Appeals:  463. 

Causes  for,  by  whom  made:  463. 

If  complaint  against  entry  is  proved:  463. 
Certificates  or  patents — 

Death  of  applicant  before  issue  of:  463. 

Issued  when,  by  whom:  462. 

Proof  of  residence  and  cxiltivation:  462. 
Change  of  residence  or  abandonment:  463. 
Circmar,  instructions — 

Application,  form  of:  522. 

Area  of  homestead:  520. 

Contests  and  adverse  claims:  521. 

Entry,  procedure  of  making:  520. 

Fees:  521. 

Heirs  of  homestead  settler:  521. 

Land  subject  to  entry:  520. 

Location  of  public  lands:  520. 

Patents,  procediu*e  to  obtain:  521. 

Persons  entitled  to  homestead:  520. 

Residence  and  cultivation:  521. 

Sale  for  debt  prohibited:  521. 

Surveys:  521. 

Tract,  shape  of:  520. 
Complaint  against  entry  by  chief  of  bureau  of  public  lands:  463. 
Contest  against  entries,  affidavits:  463. 
Cost  of:  537. 

Death  of  applicant  before  issue  of  patent:  462,  463. 
Debts,  not  subject  to  sale  for:  537. 
Definition:  535. 

Failure  to  comply  with  requirements  of  law:  463. 
Fees:  18. 

Final  proof,  notice  to  public  by  applicant:  463,  536. 
Hectares,  number  allowed  to  each  person:  462. 
How  taken  on  surveyed  or  unsurveyed  lands:  462,  535. 
Land  entered  found  not  subject  to  entry,  procedure:  463. 
Lands  subject  to,  determination:  462,  535. 
Not  subject  to  prior  debts:  463. 
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H0ME8TEADS— Continued. 

One  onl^  to  each  person:  463. 

Patents  iwued  when,  by  whom:  462. 

Persons  entitled  to  enter:  462. 

Persons  not  entitled  to  enter:  462. 

Preference  rieht  of  entry:  463. 

Proof  by  applicant:  462. 

Residence,  time  required:  636. 

Survey:  537. 

Before  issue  of  patent:  463. 
Coet  borne  by  government:  463. 

Who  may  acquire:  535. 
Hope,  Mr.,  internal-revenue  agent,  report  on  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  in 

Manila:  893-899. 
Horses: 

Breeding  of:  746. 

Description  of :  699. 
Ikho.    (See  Betel  nuts.) 
Important  Phillipinb  woods:  613. 
Indigo: 

Cultivation  of :  748. 

Description  of:  748. 

Exports,  amount  and  value,  ^rom  1854  to  1902:  958. 

Industry,  condition  of:  957. 

Manufacture,  method  of:  957. 

Plant  cultivation: 
Expenses  of:  961. 
Method  of:  952-961,963. 

Provinces  where  produced:  958,  963. 

Uses  of:  963. 
Interior,  secretary  of: 

Agricultural  lands  declared  by:  584. 

Approvals  by:  583,  584,  585,  586,  588. 

Sawmill  sites,  etc.,  rights  of  way  granted  by:  584. 
Internal  revenue:  * 

Collector  of,  assessment  of  market  value  of  forest  products:  585. 

Land,  papers  pertaining  to  leases  and  conveyances:  483,  484. 

Law,  forest  products:  594. 

Taxes- 
Collection  and  disbursement  of:  591. 
Exemptions  from:  483,  484,  594. 
Irrigation,  use  of:  803. 
IsABELA  Province.    (See  Tobacco.) 
Itmo.    (See  Betel  nuts.) 
Japanese: 

Efficiency  of:  1018. 

Importation  of  labor:  987. 

Wages  of:  1003. 
Kaehherling,  Gustave,  lieutenant-commander,  U.  S.  N.,  report  on  native  labfR-: 

991-994. 
Kapok  ^tree  cotton): 

Anal3r8i8of:  953. 

Cultivation  and  production  of:  953-955. 

Provinces  where  grown:  953. 

Use  of:  953-955. 
Krappt,  p.,  statement  of,  relative  to  tobacco:  842-847. 
Labor  and  laborers: 

Acreage  cultivated  by  Filipino  laborers  as  compared  to  Americans:  806. 

Aleshire,  Maj.  J.  B.,  Filipmo  as  a  laborer:  969-973. 

Appeals  from  laborers:  837. 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company,  statement  relative  to  native  laborers:  987. 

Average  monthly  wajges  of,  in  su^-makin^  establishments:  776,  778,  779. 

Average  number  of,  in  sugar-making  establishments:  776,  778,  779. 

Beardsley,  J.  W.,  report  of:  1009-1023. 

Butt,  Capt.  Archibald  W.,  report  on  native:  978-985. 

Carriage  shops,  work  in:  979. 

Characteristics  of:  795,  822,  838. 
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Labor  and  laborbrs — Continued. 

Condition  of:  1003,  1019. 

Coolies,  admiBsion  of:  968. 

Filipino  compared  with:  973,  974,  976,  982,  983,  986,  989,  996,  998,  1019. 

Immigration,  effects  of:  967,  1006,  1020. 

Manila,  number  in:  1006. 

Number  of:  967,  1003. 

Philippine  Islands,  number  in:  1006. 

ProgressivenesB  of:  967,  1003. 

Objections  to:  974,  1005. 

Occupation  of:  967. 

Wages:  1003. 
Cigar  workers:  839,  841. 
Classes:  1009. 

Coal  handled  by  Chinese  and  Filipino  labor,  statement  of:  971,  977. 
Cole.  J.  E.,  report  on  native  labor:  983. 
Condition  of:  615,  634,  791,  792. 
Cost  of:  823. 

Couden,  Capt.  A.  R.,  report  on  native  labor:  988-999.    " 
Davis,  Maj.  Gen.  Greorge  W.,  report  on  native  labor:  984,  985. 
Debts,  labor  for:  1004. 

Difference  in  number  of,  when  owners  administer  their  own  estates:  804. 
Dissatis^tion  of:  806. 
Feeding,  cost  of:  803. 
Filipino—' 

Aleshire^  Maj.  J.  B.,  report  of:  969-973. 

Apprentices:  989. 

Attendance:  973,  978.  992,  993. 

Butt,  Capt.  Archibald  W.,  report  of:  978-985. 

Carpenters,  skill  of:  982,  990. 

Carriage  shops,  work  in:  979. 

Chinese  compared  with:  973,  974,  975,  982,  983,  986,  989,  996,  998. 

aasses:  1009. 

Oerks:  989,  990. 

Coal  handled  by,  statement  of:  971,  977.. 

Couden.  Capt.  A.  R.,  commandant  C&vite  Navy- Yard,  report  of:  988-990. 

Education:  992,  993. 

Efficiency  of:  968,  973,  982,  989,  991,  995,  996,  997,  998,  1017-1022. 

Employees — 

Attendance:  978. 
Classification:  978. 
Designation  of:  969. 
Number  of:  969,  978. 
Salaries  of:  978. 
Wages,  when  paid:  978. 

Freight  handled  by:  972,  973. 

French,  Capt.  H.  W.,  report  of:  975,  976. 

Grant,  Capt.  F.  H.,  report  of:  973,  974. 

Hours:  973,  974,  976,  978,  992. 

Lack  of  thrift  of:  795. 

Leather  workers:  989. 

Literacy,  degree  of:  1009. 

Machinists:  989,  990. 

Manila,  wages  paid  in  1898  and  1902:  1000,  1001. 

Molders:  989. 

Moses,  W.  B.,  report  of:  976. 

Neder,  Adam,  report  of:  976. 

Padrones,  elimination  of:  981,  982. 

Parker,  Commander  J.  F.,  report  of:  990-991. 

Quantity  of:  968. 

Quarantine  of:  972. 

Sailmakers:  989,  990. 

Skilled  labors 

Carpenters:  990. 

aerks:  990. 

Electrical  machinists:  990. 
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Labor  and  laborers — Continued. 
Filipino — Continued . 

Skilled  labor — Continued. 
Employed,  how:  969. 
Flag  makers:  990. 
Machiniwta:  990. 
Pay  day:  969. 
RicgeTB:  990. 
SaUmakers:  990. 
TeanmterB,  efficiency  of:  883,  978. 
Unskilled  labor — 
Chinese:  969,  971. 
Efficiency  of:  988,  989. 
Extra  time:  969,  974. 
Handling  of:  979. 
Hours:  969. 

Number  employed:  971,  972. 
Organization  of:  971. 
Paid,  when.and  how:  969,  971. 
Pay  of:  971. 
Secured,  how:  969,  973. 
Vessel  crews — 

Designation:  969,  970. 
Efficiency:  971,  976. 
Number  of:  969,  970. 
Salary  of:  970,  973. 
Wa^  of:  971,  976,  980,  1000,  1001,  1002,  1019,  1022,  1023. 
Weight  and  height,  average:  1011. 
Wheelwrights,  «dary  of:  979. 
'       Work  done  by:  972,  1022. 
Food  for:  799,  1014-1016. 
Grant,  Capt.  F.  H.,  report  on  native:  973,  974. 
High  price  of,  causes  for:  800. 
Hours:  973,  974,  976,  978,  985,  992,  996,  1005. 
Importation  of:  765. 
Investments,  effect  on:  987,  988. 
Japanese — 

Efficiency  of:  1018. 
Importation  of:  987. 
Wages  of:  1003. 
Kaemmerling,  Lieut.  Commander  Gustave,  report  on  native:  991-994. 
McGregor,  Capt.  Robert,  report  on  native:  985,  986. 
Manila,  wages  paid  in  1898  and  1902:  1000,  1001. 
Manila  Department  of  Public  Works,  employees  of — 
Attenaance  of:  986. 
Chinese:  986. 
Classes  of:  985. 
Difficulty  in  securing:  985. 
Efficiency  of:  986. 
Hours  of:  985. 
Number  of:  985. 
Wages — 

Amount  of:  985. 
WTien  paid:  985. 
Miningjefficiency  of :  995. 
Moses,  W.  B.,  report  on  native:  976. 
Neder,  Adam,  report  on  native:  976. 
Number  of:  837,  967,  969,  970,  971,  972,  978,  985,  1003.  ' 
Organization:  967,  971. 

Parker,  Commander  J.  F.,  report  on  native:  990,  991. 
Provinces,  prices  paid  in  various:  716-737,  754-756. 
Robert,  Assistant  Naval  Constructor  W.  P.,  report  on  native:  995. 
Scarcity  of:  991,  995. 
Share  system:  800,  810. 
Skilled,  need  of:  991,  992. 
Swift,  Naval  Gunner  J.  T.,  report  of:  994. 
Taft,  Hon.  Wm.  H.,  statement  of:  1002. 
Treatment  of:  1004. 
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Labor  and  laborers — Continued. 
Unions:  1002,  1003. 

Wages  paid:  634,  716-737,  754-756,  764,  791,  792,  803,  996,  997,  1000,  1001,  1002, 
1004. 
Lacson,  a.,  statement  r^arding  tobacco:  850-851. 
Lallave,  Ameuo  a.,  cultivation  of  the  indi^  plant:  959-961. 
Lamson-Scribner,  Dr.  Frank,  paper  on  agriculture:  738-751. 
Land  registration  act: 

Accounts  of  clerks  and  registers:  554. 

Examination  of:  554. 
Acknowledgment,  form  for:  579. 
Act- 
Construed,  how:  579. 

Short  title  of:  551. 

Takes  effect,  when:  582. 
Action — 

Against  insular  treasurer:  573. 

Must  be  brouffht  within  time  limit:  574. 

Recovery  of  oamages,  who  parties  to  suit:  562-573. 

Registered  land  not  aifectea  by,  unless  memorandum  is  registered:  569. 

To  recover  possession,  quiet  title,  etc.:  569. 
Address — 

Change  of,  to  be  indorsed:  565. 

Fee  for  noting  chanee  of:  577. 

Owners,  how  and  where  entered:  565. 

Plaintiff's  attorney  to  be  on  writ:  569. 
Administration  of  estates  of  registered  owners:  571-572. 
Administrator — 

Action  by,  before  dealing  with  registered  land:  571. 

Action  by,  before  final  distribution:  572. 

Mortgages,  etc.,  how  dealt  with,  by:  572. 

Partial  distribution  by,  before  settlement:  572. 

Registered  land  goes  to,  on  death  of  owner:  571. 

Sale  of  registerea  land  by:  572. 
Adverse  claims — 

Fee  for  registering,  etc.:  577. 

Registerea,  how:  575. 

Stated  in  new  certificate  upon  transfer  of  land:  566. 
Adverse  possession,  not  to  run  against  registered  land:  564. 
Adverse  report  by  examiner,  procedure  in  case  of:  560. 
Agent,  nonresident  owner  to  appoint:  559. 
Agreement,  registration  is,  running  with  land:  564. 
Amendments — 

Terms  of  allowance:  559. 

To  certificates.  576. 

What  and  how  allowed:  559. 
Answer — 

Appeal  cases:  555. 

Filed  when,  by  whom,  contents:  561. 
Appeals — 

Decisions  on,  certified  to  court  of  land  registration:  556. 

Failure  to  prosecute,  result  of:  556. 

From  court  of  kmd  registration:  556. 
Appearances — 

Appeal  cases:  556. 

Effect  of  entering:  562.  ' 

Application  book — 

Dealings  pending  registration:  560. 

Index  of  applications:  558. 

Notice  of  disposal:  560. 
Application  for  registration — 

Additional  facts  may  be  required  by  court:  560. 

Amendments  to:  559. 

Answer  to,  by  objectors:  561. 

Assent  of  mortgagee  to  be  obtained:  558. 
Procedure  when  refused:  558. 

By  corporations,  how  made:  557. 

By  married  woman,  how  made:  557. 
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Land  rboistration  act — Continued. 

Application  for  regislration — Gotitinued. 

By  persons  having  power  of  appointment:  557. 

By  whom  made:  557. 

By  nonresidents:  559. 

Confessed,  when  so  considered:  562. 

Dismissal  of,  by  court:  562. 

Fee  for  entry  of  order  dismissing:  576. 

Fee  for  regi^ration  of:  577. 

Filing  of,  where:  558. 

Filing  of,  action  subsequent  thereto:  558. 

Form  of,  contents:  558. 

Hearings  on.  may  be  consolidated  when:  562. 

Indexes  of,  kept  by  clerk:  564. 

Land,  boundea  by  railway:  560. 

Land  in  more  than  one  province:  563. 

Mortgages  existing,  copies  of,  filed,  etc. :  560. 

Notice  of,  publication:  560. 

Notice  of.  served  on  whom  and  when:  561. 

Parcels  of  land,  several  may  be  included  in:  560. 

Pending,  land  how  dealt  with:  560. 

Plan  of  land,  and  deed  accompanying:  560. 

Proceedings  upon  (in  rem):  551. 

Reference  of,  to  register  ot  deeds:  560. 

Referred  to  referee,  when :  562. 

Report  on,  by  register  of  deeds:  560. 

Subject  to  existing  recorded  mortgage:  560. 

Trustee  may  file,  unless  prohibited:  568. 

Withdrawal  of ,  by  applicant:  562. 
Appropriation,  permanent,  for  assurance  fund :  574. 
Archives,  bureau  of,  notarial  records,  etc.,  to  be  delivered  to:  579. 
Assignee  in  insolvency — 

Certificate  of  debtor's  land  to:  571. 

Certificate  of,  surrendered,  when :  571. 
Associate  judges — 

Additional,  how  provided  and  appointed:  552. 

Salaries  of:  555. 
Assurance  fund — 

Accumulated,  how:  573,  574. 

Actions  against,  to  begin  within  what  period :  574 

Amounts  recovered  on  suits  paid  into:  574. 

Damages  recoverable  from,  limitation  on :  574. 

Damages  recovered  to  be  paid  from :  573 

Deficiency  in,  how  made  up :  574. 

Deposited,  with  insular  treasurer:  573. 

Excessive  damages  not  to  be  recovered  from :  574. 

Execution  against  other  defendants  first:  574. 

Income  of,  how  used :  574. 

Invested  by  treasurer,  with  approval  of  civil  governor:  573,  574. 

Maximum  amount  of:  574. 

Not  liable,  when:  574. 

Parties  to  action  against:  573. 

Report  as  to  condition  of,  annually:  573. 
Attachment — 

Attorney's  address  on  writ:  569. 

Discharged,  reduced,  how:  565,  569. 

Existing  provisions  of  law  apply  to  registered  land :  569. 

Filed,  is  notice  to  all  persons:  564. 

Made,  how:  568-569. 

Noted  on  duplicate  certificate :  568. 

Registered,  how:  568-569. 
Attorney — 

Name  of,  indorsed  on  writ  of  attachment:  569. 

Powers  of:  574. 
Attorney-general — 

Notice  of  application  given  to,  when:  561. 

Suits  against  assurance  fund  defended  by:  573. 
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Land  rboistbation  act — Continued. 

Auditor,  insular,  accounts  of  clerk  of  court  and  register  examined  by:  664. 
Bankruptcy — 

Fee  for  registering  notice  of:  676. 
Proceedings  in,  against  owner  of  registered  ligid:  671. 
Bond- 
Clerk  of  court  and  register:  664. 
Deputies  and  assistants:  664. 
Breach  of  trust,  assurance  fund  not  liable  for  loss  occasioned  by:  674. 
Cancellation — 

Of  certificates  upon  issue  of  new  ones:  666. 
Of  interests,  less  than  estate  in  fee  simple,  how  registered :  666. 
Of  mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate,  when:  667. 
Certificate  of  title — 

Canceled  upon  passing  of  judgment,  when:  670. 

Clerk  may  issue:  664. 

Conclusive  evidence  of  all  matters  stated:  664. 

Contents  of:  664. 

Defined,  how  made  up,  etc. :  663. 

Duplicate  issued  to  mortgagee,  when:  667. 

Duplicate  issued  to  lessee,  when:  667. 

Effect  of,  upon  land :  664. 

Fees  relating  to:  676. 

Forged  duplicate  null  and  void:  666. 

Forms  of,  court  shall  prepare  and  adopt:  664. 

Incumbrances,  new,  how  noted :  666,  676. 

Issued  to — 

Each,  if  several  owners:  664. 

For  subdivisions  of  registered  land:  664. 

For  entire  tract  upon  surrender  of  certificates  for  parcels:  664. 
Leases,  how  noted  upon :  667. 
Lost,  how  replaced :  676. 
New — 

After  amendment  allowed:  676. 

After  foreclosure  of  mortgage:  667,  676. 

After  insolvency  closed:  671. 

After  judgment  in  real  action:  670. 

After  ludgment  in  partition:  670. 

After  land  taken  by  eminent  domain:  671. 

After  loss- of  former  duplicate:  676. 

After  sale  on  execution:  669. 

After  settlement  of  estate:  672. 

By  descent  or  devise:  671. 

How  made:  666. 

Not  entered  unless  duplicate  presented:  666. 

Only  upon  transfer  in  fee:  666. 

Production  of  duplicate,  conclusive  authority  to  enter:  666. 

To  assignee  in  insolvency:  671. 

Trustee  to  have:  668. 
Original  and  subsequent  defined:  663. 
Owner's  duplicate:  663. 
Public-lana  grants  or  aales:  678. 
Referred  to  in  lien  statement:  668. 
Registers  may  issue :  564. 
Subject  of  larceny :  677. 
Subject  to  what  incumbrances:  663. 
Trust,  how  shown  upon:  667,  668. 
When  grantor  sells  part  of  registered  land :  666. 
Certified  copy — 

Of  instruments  registered,  may  be  obtained  at  any  time:  666. 
Of  certificate,  conclusive  evidence:  564. 
Of  mortgjige,  when  registered:  660. 
Of  trust  instrument,  when  registered:  667. 
Citations,  form  and  service  of:  652,  676. 
Civil -service  actj  employees  of  court  subject  to:  663. 
Claims,  by  implied  or  constructive  trust:  568. 
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Land  registration  act — Continued. 
Clerk  of  court— 

AccountB  of  moneys  received,  kept  by:  564. 

Acts  in  any  proviAce:  654. 

Acts  under  direction  of  court:  663. 

Appointment  and  removal  of:  553. 

Assistants  may  be  employed  by:  553. 

Bond  of:  654. 

Certificate  of  service,  conclusive  evidence:  561,  576. 

Death  of,  etc.,  substitute  in  case  of:  554. 

Duties  and  authority  of:  553,  564. 

Duties  of,  when  case  b  closed  :^563. 

Entries  by,  memoranda,  etc.,  conclusive  authority:  665. 

Fees  of,  disposition  of:  655. 

Fees,  etc.,  paid  by,  monthly,  to  insular  treasurer:  564. 

Forms  prepared  by:  564. 

Indexes  made  ana  kept  by:  564. 

Notice  of  report  of  examiners  sent  applicant  by:  560. 

Notice  of  disposal  of  case  sent  to  register  by:  560. 

Notice  mailed  by,  to  whom:  561. 

Oath  of  office:  554. 

Publication  of  notice  of  application  by:  560. 

Records  of,  open  to  public:  566. 

Salary  and  expenses  of:  555. 
Clerk  to  register  of  deeds,  acts  as  register,  when:  554. 
Commission,  Philippine,  report  made  to,  annually,  upon  condition  of  assuiaiice 

fund:  573. 
Condition,  equitable,  how  registered:  567. 
Conveyance — 

By  descent  and  devise:  571. 

By  foreclosure  of  mortgage,  how  made:  667,  676. 

By  lease,  how  made:  567. 

By  mortgage,  how  made:  566. 

By  right  of  eminent  domain:  571. 

In  fee,  how  made:  666. 

In  trust,  how  made:  568.  * 

Copies  of  instruments,  certified,  may  be  obtained :  566. 
Conviction  for  offenses  not  to  affect  remedies:  578. 
Corporations,  how  apply  for  registration:  557. 
Costs- 
Contested  cases,  how  taxed :  557. 

Double,  for  frivolous  claims:  575. 

Survey,  how  taxed:  662. 
Councils,  municipal,  notices  to  presidents  of,  when  land  borders  on  public  way, 

etc.:  561. 
Court,  term  defined:  551. 
Courts  of  first  instance — 

Powers  of,  in  settlement  estates  of  re^tered  land:  571,  572. 

Prosecution  in,  for  offenses  under  this  act:  577. 
Court  of  land  re^stration — 

Alterations  in  certificates  by:  575. 

Appeals  from  action  of:  555. 

Applications  referred  by,  to  the  register  of  deeds:  561. 

Cancellation  of  certificates  by:  575. 

Costs  in  contested  cases,  how  taxed:  557. 

Decree  entered  by,  when:  662. 

Decrees,  etc.,  how  enforced:  656. 

Dismissal  of  application  by:  562. 

Employees  of,  appointment,  salaries,  etc. :  553. 

Established:  551. 

Fees  of  clerk,  etc.:  554,  655,  676. 

Forms  prepared  and  adopted  by:  564. 

Hearings  before,  may  be  consolidated,  when:  562. 

How  constituted:  551. 

Judges  of,  appointment,  removal,  etc:  552. 

Jurisdiction  of:  551. 

Memoranda  referred  to,  as  to  proper  form :  565. 

Owner  must  produce  certificate  upon  order  of:  668. 
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Land  rboistration  act — Continued. 
Court  of  land  registration — Continued. 

Record,  a  court  of:  551. 

Records  of,  where  kept:  553. 

Referee's  report  to:  562. 

Reffisters  of  deeds  act  under  rules  of:  560,  566. 

Ru^es  and  forms  for  procedure:  551,  560. 

Service,  manner  of  making  ma^  be  amended  by:  576. 

Sessions  of,  at  different  places  simultaneously:  552. 

Sessions  of,  may  be  hela  by  one  judge:  552. 

Sittings  of,  where  held:  551. 

Surrender  of  certificates  may  be  demanded  by:  576. 
Damages — 

Action  for:  573. 

Excessive,  not  recoverable,  from  assurance  fimd :  574. 
Decisions  of  court — 

Appeal  from:  556. 

Enforced,  how:  556. 

Final,  on  appesd,  certification  of:  556. 

Stand  if  appeal  not  prosecuted:  556. 
Decree- 
Affecting  registered  land  to  be  registered:  571. 

Dismissing  application:  562. 

Of  court,  conclusive  evidence  in  settlement  estate:  572. 

Operation  of:  551. 

Title  vested  by:  551. 
Decree  of  registration — 

After  transcription  of,  no  instruments  recorded :  560. 

Appeal  from:  556. 

Binds  land  and  quiets  title:  562. 

Conclusive  against  all  persons:  562. 

Contents  of,  how  signed,  etc.:  563. 

Disability,  not  reason  for  opening:  562. 

Effect  of,  upon  land:  564. 

Enforced,  how:  556. 

Entered  in  registration  book:  563. 

Entered,  when:  562. 

Entry  of  final  decree  upon  appeal :  556. 

Fee  for  copy  of:  577. 

Fraudulent,  when  subject  to  review:  562. 

Index  of:  564. 

Is  agreement  running  with  land :  564. 

Stands,  if  appeal  not  prosecuted,  556. 

Subject  to  what:  563. 
Deeds— ^ 

Contents  of:  565. 

Conveying  fee  in  renstered  land,  how  made:  566. 

Filed,  is  notice  to  aU  persons:  564. 

Forms  of:  579. 

Form  and  effect  of,  conveying  re^tered  land :  564. 

May  be  presented  and  r^pstered  in  duplicate:  565. 

Powers  of  sale  to  be  stated  in  certificate:  568. 

Registration  of,  the  operative  act:  564. 

Unregistered  land,  how  recorded:  578. 
Defoult,  entered,  when  and  to  whom:  562. 
Descent  and  devise,  transmission  of  registered  land  bv:  571-572. 
Description  of  land  in  application  for  registration:  558,  560. 
Disability — 

Decree  not  opened  by  reason  of:  562. 

Of  owners  to  oe  stated  in  decree:  563. 

Persons  under,  application  by:  557. 
Dismissal  of  application:  562. 
Discontinuance  of  parties  to  application:  559. 
Distribution  of  estates:  571-572. 
Documents  of  court — 

Kept  where  and  by  whom:  553. 

Open  to  public:  565. 
Docket  of  court,  kept  by  clerk:  554. 
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Land  registration  act — Ck>ntinued. 

Dcllara  construed  to  mean  United  States  currency:  574. 
Duplicate  certificate — 

Issued  to  each,  if  several  owners:  564. 

Issued  to  lessee,  when:  567. 

Issued  to  mortgagee,  when:  567. 

Issued  to  owner:  563.  . 

Duplicates  of  instruments  ma^  be  registered  with  originals:  565. 
Easements  appurtenant  to  registered  land:  563. 
Eminent  domain — 

Exercised,  how,  as  to  registered  land:  571. 

Registered  land  not  relieved  from  right  of^  568. 
Emplovees,  salaries  of,  etc. :  553,  555.    • 
Entry  book- 
Contents  of:  565. 

Form  of:  564. 

Kept  by  registry  of  deeds:  565. 
Estates- 
All  interested  parties  to  appear  in  certificate:  564. 

Less  than  fee,  now  registered:  565. 
Estates  of  registered  owners,  administration  of;  571-572. 
Evidence — 

As  to  applications,  how  heard:  562. 

Certificates  conclusive:  561-564. 
Execution — 

Against  codefendants  first  in  suits  for  recovery:  574. 

A^inst  insular  treasurer,  how  paid:  573. 

Lien  holder  obtaining,  may  petition  for  new  certificate:  570. 

Registration  of:  570. 

Sale  of  registered  land  on,  how  registered:  569. 
Executor — 

Action  by,  before  dealing  with  registered  land:  571. 

Action  by,  before  final  distribution:  572. 

Mortgages,  etc.,  how  dealt  with  by:  572. 

Partial  distribution  by,  before  settlement:  572. 

Registered  land  goes  to,  on  death  of  owner:  571. 

Registered  land  devised  for  own  use  or  upon  trust:  572. 

Sale  of  registered  land  by:  572. 
Extinguishment,  interests  less  than  estate  in  fee  simple,  how  registered:  565. 
False  swearing,  penalty  for:  577. 
Fees- 
Amounts  of  fixed,  general  provisions:  576,  579. 

Assurance  fimd  formed  by:  573. 

Certified  copies  obtained  on  payment  of:  566. 

Clerks,  examiners,  and  registers,  where  deposited:  554,  555,  573. 

Original  registration  of  land:  573. 

Recording  instruments  affecting  unregistered  land:  578. 

Registration,  eminent  domain  proceedings:  571. 

Sheriffs:  555. 
Fee  simple — 

Conveyance  of  estate  in:  566. 

Owners  of  estates  in,  may  apply  for  registration:  557. 
Fiscals,  provincial,  assist  in  defending  suits  against  assurance  fund:  574. 
Foreclosure  of  mortga^ — 

Improperly  exercised,  assurance  fund  not  liable:  574. 

Made  same  as  with  unregistered  land:  567. 
Foreign  owner,  agent  required  for:  559. 
Foigery — 

Penalties  for:  577. 

Renders  certificate  null  and  void:  565. 
Forms — 

Application  for  registration:  559. 

Deeds,  mortgages,  and  other  instruments:  564,  579. 

Indexes  and  certificates:  564. 

Instruments  affecting  both  registered  and  unregistered  land:  579. 

Memoranda,  prescribed  by  court,  when:  565. 

Publication  of  notice  of  application:  560. 
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Land  rbgistration  act — Continued. 
Fraud- 
Certificate  obtained  by,  void:  665. 

Conviction  of,  does  not  affect  remedieB:  578. 

Effect  of,  upon  decree:  562. 

Penaltiee  for:  577. 

Proeecutions  for,  where  instituted:  577. 

Remedies  against  parties  to:  565,  573. 
Governor,  civil — 

Appoints  and  removes — 
Jud^  of  court:  551. 
Registers  of  deeds:  554. 

Approves  investment  assurance  fund:  573. 
Governors,  ]^rovincial — 

May  assi^  deputy  to  attend  court:  556. 

Or  deputies  to  post  notice  on  land:  561. 
Grantee,  statements  concerning,  in  instruments  for  registration:  565. 
Guardian  ad  litem,  appointed  when,  compensation  of:  561. 
Guardians,  applications  by:  557. 
Harbor,  notice  when  land  borders  on:  561. 
Hearings — 

May  be  consolidated,  when:  562. 

Of  objections  to  applications:  562. 
Husband  and  wife,  registered  land  not  relieved  from  relative  rights  of:  568. 
Incidents,  legal,  of  registered  land:  568. 
Incumbrances — 

Certificate,  subject  to  what:  563. 

Discharged,  how:  565,  567,  569. 

Enforcement  of :  569. 

Entered  and  registered,  how:  565,  567,  568. 

Entered  on  new  certificate  on  transfer  of  land:  566. 
Index — 

Forms  of,  how  prepared  for  registers:  564. 

Of  applications,  decrees,  and  instruments  kept  by  clerk:  564. 

Of  applications,  kept  by  registers  of  deeds:  558. 

Of  instruments,  fee  for  makmg:  576. 

Of  instruments  filed:  565. 

Of  instruments  made  pending  application:  560. 

Of  memorandum  stating  disposition  of  case:  560. 
Infancy,  decree  not  opened  by  reason  of:  562. 
Infants,  application  for  registration  by:  557. 
Innocent  purchaser — 

Amendments  to  certificates  not  to  affect:  575. 

Certificate  of,  subiect  to  what  incumbrances:  563. 

Claims  by  implied  or  constructive  trust  do  not  affect:  568. 

Frauds  by  vendor  not  to  affect:  565. 

No  right  of  review  against:  562.  - 

Term  defined:  562. 
Insane  persons — 

Action  against  assurance  fund  by:  574. 

Appointment  of  trustee  to  execute  deed  for:  570. 
Insolvency — 

After  discharge,  new  certificate:  571. 

Fee  for  registering  notice  of:  577. 

Proceedings  in,  against  owner  registered  land:  571. 
Instruments — 

Affecting  unregistered  land,  how  recorded:  578. 

Fees  for  registering:  576. 

Forms  for:  579. 

Numbered,  indexed,  etc.:  565. 

Registration  is  from  time  noted:  565. 

Time  of  reception  of,  to  be  noted:  565. 

Voluntary — 

Take  effect,  how:  564. 
Should  contain  what:  565. 
Registered  how:  566,  567. 
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Land  rboi0trati«n  act — Continued. 
Insular  goverament — 

ABBurance  fund  of:  573. 

Decree  to  be  conducive  against:  562. 

Eminent  domain,  procedure  in  as  to  registered  land:  571. 

(jranta  of  public  lands  of,  how  r^^istered:  578. 

Lands  of,  Drought  under  act  of  conveyance:  578. 

Notice  in  case  of  adverse  claim  by:  561. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  court  paid  by:  555. 

Suits  against  assurance  fund,  etc.:  57^74. 

Subrogated  to  rights  of  plaintiff,  when:  574. 
Judgment — 

Against  insular  treasurer,  when:  573. 

Execution  of  instruments  to  give  effect  to:  570. 

Fee  for  registering:  577. 

Final,  in  partition:  570. 

Final  registraticm  of,  notice  of:  570. 

Memorandum  to  be  registered:  569. 

Registration  of :  570. 
Judges — 

Additional,  how  provided  and  appointed:  552. 

Appointed  and  removed,  how:  552. 

May  require  deputy  of  governor  or  sheriff  to  attend  sessions:  556. 

Salaries  of:  555. 

Vacancies,  how  filled:  552. 

Vacancies,  performance  of  duties  ad  interim:  552. 
Jurisdiction  of  court  of  land  registration:  551. 
Lake,  notice  when  land  borders  on:  561. 
Land — 

Becomes  registered  land,  when:  560. 

Bordering  on  river,  sea,  lake,  etc.,  notice  to  whom:  561. 

Bounded  by  road,  application  for  registration- of:  560. 

Description  of,  contamed  in  decree:  563. 

Effect  of  decree  and  certificate  upon:  564. 

Fees  for  registration,  ^neral:  576. 

Fee  upon  original  registration  of:  573. 

Lying  in  more  than  one  province,  procedure  in  case  of:  563. 

Notice  of  application  to  be  posted  on:  561. 

Pending  application,  how  dealt  with:  560. 

Plan  of,  to  accompany  application  for  registration:  560. 

Registered — 

Conveyance  of,  in  fee:  566. 

Dealt  with,  how:  564-^66. 

Descent  of,  on  death  of  owner:  571-572. 

Mortgages  against,  how  dealt  with,  registered,  etc.:  566-567. 

Sale  of,  by  executor,  etc. :  672. 

Subject  to  lesal  incidents:  568; 

Subdivided  into  lots — 
Plan  of,  filed:  564. 
How  conveyed  in  fee:  566. 

Title  to,  quietea  by  decree:  562. 

Two  or  more  applications  affecting,  how  considered:  562 » 
"Land  registration  oflSce,"  location  of:  553. 

Language,  notices  publi^ed  in  both  English  and  Spanish:  560,  561. 
Larceny,  certificates  subjects  of:  577. 
Lease — 

Administrator  deals  with,  as  if  owner:  572. 

Contents  of:  565. 

Duplicate  certificate  to  holder  of,  when:  567. 

Executor  deals  with,  as  if  owner:  572. 

Filed,  is  notice  to  all  persons:  564. 

For  more  than  seven  years  to  be  registered:  564. 

Form  and  effect  of:  5o4. 

Form  of:  579. 

Partitioned  land:  571. 

Presented  for  registration,  when:  560. 

Registered,  how:  565,  567. 

Unregistered  land,  how  recorded:  578. 
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Land  rboistration  act— Continued. 
Lessee's  duplicate  certificate — 

Canceled,  when:  667. 

Issued,  when  and  how:  567. 

Presented  for  registration,  when:  571. 

Surrender  of,  how  enforced:  575. 
Liens —  • 

Contents  of:  568. 

Discharged,  how:  565,  569. 

Enforced,  how:  569. 

FUed,  is  notice  to  all  persons:  564. 

New  certificate  after  sale  to  satisfy:  569. 
, Noted  on  owner's  duplicate  certificate,  how:  568. 

Under  laws  of  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands:  563. 
Loss  of  duplicate  certificate — 

Notice  to  be  given:  565. 

Procedure  to  obtain  new  certificate:  575. 
Mftpilft — 

City  attorney  of,  assists  in  defense  suits  against  assurance  fund:  547. 

Land  registration  office  located  in:  553. 

Municipal  board — 

Books  and  stationery  for  court  provided  by:  551. 
Notice  to,  when  land  borders  upon  public  highway:  561, 
Rooms  for  court  provided  by:  551. 

Records  of  court  kept  in:  553. 

Roister  of  deeds  for:  554,  578. 
Salary  and  expenses  of:  555. 
Existing  officers  to  act  as,  ad  interim:  579. 
Married  women,  application  for  r^istration  by:  558. 
Memorandum — 

Attachments  and  other  liens:  568. 

Authority  for  making,  upon  certificate:  565. 

Clerk  of  court  may  make:  554. 

Duplicate  certificate  to  be  presented  before  making:  565. 

Enunent  domain  interests:  571. 

Fees  for  making:  577. 

Forms  of:  564. 

Interests  less  than  fee:  565. 

Of  application,  filed  with  register:  558. 

Of  application,  recorded:  558. 

Of  issue  of  mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate:  567. 

Of  subsequent  transactions,  upon  owner's  duplicate  certificate:  565. 

Of  transfers  in  trust:  567. 

Of  reference  of,  to  court,  as  to  proper  form:  565. 

Of  registers  of  deeds  may  make:  554. 

Of  sale  of  re^tered  land  for  taxes,  registered:  569. 

Of  stating  disposition  of  case  recorded:  560. 
Minor — 

Action  against  assurance  fund  by:  574. 

Application  by,  how  made:  557. 

Appointment  trustee  to  execute  deed  for:  570. 

Guardian  ad  litem  for,  how  appointed:  561. 
Mortgagee,  may  discharge  mortgage  in  person,  how:  567. 
Mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate — 

Canceled,  when:  567. 

Conclusive  authority  to  register  accompanying  instrument:  567. 

Issued,  when  and  how:  567. 

Presented  for  registration,  when:  567,  571. 

Surrender  of,  how  enforced:  575. 
Morteages — 

Aoministrator  deals  with,  as  if  owner:  572. 

Assi^ed,  how:  567. 

Certified  copy,  may  be  registered,  when:  560. 

Contents  of:  565. 

Discharged,  how:  567. 

Duplicate  certificate  to  holder  of:  567. 

Duplicate  may  be  registered  or  taken  away:  565. 

Effective  from  time  of  registration:  566. 
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Land  rxoistration  act — Continued.  * 
Mortgagee — Continued. 
Executed,  how:  666. 
Executor  deals  with;  as  if  owner:  572. 
Fee  for  registratibn,  etc.:  676. 
Filed,  is  notice  to  all  persons:  664. 
Foreclosed,  how:  667. 
Form  and  effect  of,  registered  land:  664. 
Forms  relating  to:  679. 
Land  held  in  trust:  668. 
Mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate:  667. 
Mortgagee  to  consent  to  mortgagor's  application:  558. 
Mortjgagee,  decree  when  consent  not  given:  568. 
Partitioned  land:  671. 
RegLBtered  at  time  of  application:  660. 
Registered,  how,  etc.:  666-669. 
R^istration  of^  the  operative  act:  664. 
To  which  apphcation  or  degree  is  subject:  660. 
Unregistered  land,  how  recorded:  678. 
Motion — 

For  general  default:  662. 
To  set  down  case  for  hearing:  562. 
Municii>alities — 

Eminent  domain,  procedure  in,  as  to  roistered  land:  571. 
Notices  of  applications  to  be  posted  in:  561. 
Notices  to,  wnen  land  borders  on  public  way:  661. 
MimimentB  of  title — 

Accompany  application  for  registration:  560. 
Withdrawal  of,  after  filing:  660. 
Negligence  of  registration  officials,  remedy  for:  673. 
Nonresident,  application  for  registration  by:  559. 
Notarial  record,  delivered  to  Bureau  of  Archives:  679. 
Notaries  public — 

Powers  of,  after  act  takes  effect:  679. 
Powers  of  attorney,  acknowledged  before:  674. 
Records  of,  delivered  to  Bureau  of  Archives:  579. 
Notice- 
Clerk's  certificate  of  service  of,  conclusive:  661. 
Disposal  of  application  to  be:  660. 
Fee  for:  676. 

Filed  instruments  to  be,  to  all  persons:  674. 
Of  application — 

Additional  may  be  ordered  by  court:  661. 

Addressed  to  whom:  660. 

Form  of:  660. 

Posted  in  conspicupus  places,  where:  671. 

Publication  of,  when  and  how:  660. 

Served  on  whom,  and  when:  661. 
Of  court — 

Form  and  service  of:  552. 

Returnable  as  court  may  direct:  551. 

Run  into  any  province:  551. 
Of  filinjg  of  application  to  be  recorded:  568. 
Of  issuing  new  certificate  to  heirs  and  devisees:  572. 
Of  pending  suit,  etc.:  569. 
Of  trial,  before  referee;  662. 
Service  of:  665, 575. 
To  applicant  of,  filing  title  report:  560. 
To  registered  owner  to  produce  certificate:  568. 
Oaths- 
Administered  by  whom:  564. 
Of  office- 
Clerk  of  court:  554. 

Judges:  662. 

Registers  of  deeds:  554. 
Of  signers  of  application,  form  of:  559. 
Penalty  for  fiafee  swearing:  577. 
To  amendments  to  application:  669. 
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Land  kegistration  act. — ContiBued. 

Objections  to  supplication,  hearing  of:  562. 
Occupant  adjominfi^  land — 

Named  in  application:  569. 

Named  in  citation:  560. 
Office  land  registration,  where  located:  553. 
Operative  act,  to  convey  registered  land,  defined:  564. 
Orders  of  court — 

Appeal  from:  555. 

Enforced,  how:  556. 

Form  and  service  of:  552. 

Returnable  as  court  may  direct:  551. 

Run  into  any  province:  521. 

Stand,  if  app^  not  prosecuted:-  556. 
Original  certificate  of  title:  563. 
Ordinal  registration:  557-564. 
Owners — 

Adjoining  land — 

Named  in  application:  559. 

Named  in  citation:  560. 

Proof  of  service  of  notice  on,  required:  561. 

Bankrupt's  land,  how  dealt  with:  571. 

Conveyance  in  fee  by:  566. 

Death  of,  descent  of  land:  57 1^  572. 

In  common,  each  to  have  certificate:  564. 

Insolvent  land,  how  dealt  with:  571. 

Registered  land,  may  convey,  mortgage,  lease,  etc.:  564. 
Owner's  duplicate  certificate — 

Amended  certificates:  575. 

Annulled,  when  may  be,  by  court:  575. 

Court  to  order  to  be  produced,  when:  568. 

Defined,  and  who  entitled  to:  563. 

Fees.for:  576. 

Form  of:  563. 

Leases,  entry  and  cancellation  of,  noted  upon:  567. 

Lost,  how  replaced:  575. 

Lost,  notice  to  be  given  to  register:  565, 575. 

Memorandum  upon,  of  subsequent  transactions:  665, 567. 

Mortgages,  entry  and  discharge  of,  noted  upon:  567. 

New,  alter  foreclosure  of  mortage:  567. 

New,  after  settlement  of  estate:  572. 

Presented  for  indorsement,  when:  566,  567,  568,  570. 

Public  land  grantees  to  have:  578. 

Subject  of  larceny:  577. 

Surrender  of,  how  enforced:  576. 

Surrendered  and  canceled  on  entry  of  new  certificate:  565,  566,  572. 

Trusts,  how  noted  upon:  568. 
Partition — 

Final  judnnent,  how  registered:  570. 

Memorandum  of  suit,  to  be  registered:  569. 

Memorandum  of,  indorsed  on  mortgage  or  lease:  571. 
Penalty  for — 

Conveying  land  subject  to  unr^;i8tered  incumbrances:  577. 

False  oath:  577. 

Forgery  under  this  act:  577. 

Fraudulent  procuring  or  mutilation  of  records:  577. 

Taking  certificate  wrongfully:  577. 
Pending  suits,  notice  of,  to  be  filed  and  registered:  569. 
Perjury,  penalty  for:  577. 

Persons  not  in  being,  etc.,  guardians  ad  litem  for:  561. 
Petition,  fee  for  filing:  577. 
Plans- 
Accompanying  application  for  registration:  560. 

Court  may  require:  562.  _ 

Fee  for  repstration  of:  576. 

Of  subdivisions  of  land,  when  filed:  564. 
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Land  registration  act — Contmued. 
Post-office  addresB — 

Change,  to  be  indoned:  565. 

Fee  for  noting  chanffe  of:  577. 

Of  grantee,  indorsed  on  deed:  565. 
Powers — 

Of  attorney  as  to  registered  land:  574. 

Registered  and  not^,  how:  568. 
Practice  of  court:  551. 

Prescription,  no  rif^hts  by,  as  against  registered  land:  564. 
Presidents,  municipal,  notices  to,  when  land  boidecs  on  public  way,  etc.:  SSL 
Procedure,  rules  and  forms  for,  by  court:  551. 
Process  of  court — 

Enforced,  how:  556. 

Form  and  service  of:  552,  565. 

Returnable  as  court  may  direct:  551. 

Run  into  any  province:  551. 

Service  of.  on  nonresident  applicant:  550. 

To  compel  production  of  certificate:  568,  570,  575. 
Proof  of  service  of  notice:  561,  576. 

Provincial  fiscals,  assist  in  defending  suits  against  assurance  fimd:  574. 
Provincial  sovemments,  salaries  ana  expenses  of  registers  paid  by:  555. 
Protocols,  delivered  to  bureau  of  archives:  579. 
Provincial  boards — 

Books  and  stationery  for  court  provided  by:  551. 

Rooms  for  court  provided  by:  o51. 
Public  lands — 

Brought  under  act  upon  conveyance:  578. 

Grants  of,  how  registered:  578. 
Publication  oif  notices  of  application:  560. 

Purchaser  of  land  sold  on  execution,  new  certificate  of  title  to:  569. 
Questions  of  law — 

Doubtful,  referred  to  court  by  registers:  565. 

May  be  reported  to  supreme  court  direct:  555. 

Revisions  oy  supreme  court:  555. 
Recorders  of  deeds,  existing,  to  act  as  registers  ad  interim:  579. 
Records — 

Court — 

Kept  where  and  by  whom:  553. 
Open  to  public:  565. 

Notarial — 

To  be  filed  in  bureau  of  archives:  579. 
Recovery  of  damages — 

Action  for,  against  insular  treasurer:  573. 

Action  for,  against  other  persons:  574. 

Paid  out  of  assurance  fund:  573. 
Registered  land — 

Adverse  claims:  575. 

Conveyance  of,  in  fee:  566. 

Descent  of^  upon  death  of  owner:  571,  572. 

Forms  for  mstruments  affecting:  579. 

Leases  on,  how  registered:  567. 

Mortgages  against,  how  registered,  etc. :  566,  567. 

Owners  may  convey,  mortgage,  lease,  etc.:  564. 

Records  relating  to,  open  to  public:  565. 

Sale  of,  by  executor  or  administrator:  572. 

Sold  for  taxes,  memorandum  registered:  569. 

Trusts  relating  to:  567,  568. 

When  to  be  so  considered:  560. 
Registers  of  deeds — 

Accounts  of  moneys  received,  kept  by:  554. 

Appointment  and  removal  of:  554. 

Appointment  of,  who  to  act  until:  579. 

Assistants  and  clerks  for:  554. 

Assurance  fund  receipts  deposited  by,  in  insular  treasury:  573. 

Authority  of:  554. 

Bonds  of:  554. 

Death  of,  etc.,  who  to  act  as:  554. 
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Land  registration  act — Continued. 
Registers  of  deeds — Continued. 
Decrees  transcribed  by:  563. 
Doubtful  questions  referred  to  court  by:  665. 
Duties  of — 

As  to  attachment  proceedinffs:  568,  569. 

As  to  conveyance  in  fee:  566. 

As  to  descent  and  devise:  572. 

As  to  eminent  domain:  571. 

As  to  insolvency  proceedings:  571. 

As  to  judgments:  570,  571. 

As  to  public  land  grants:  578. 

As  to  recording  instruments  relating  to  unregistered  land:  579. 

When  lease  presented:  567. 

When  mortgage  presented:  566,  567. 

When  trust  presented:  567,  568. 
Entries  by,  conclusive  authority  for:  565. 
Entry  books  kept  by,  contents  of:  565. 
-  Existing  to  act  as  registers  ad  interim:  579. 
Fees  of— 

Deposited  in  insular  treasury,  when:  573. 

Disposition  of:  554,  555,  573. 
Index  01  applications  kept  by:  558. 
Indexes  kept  by,  forms  for:  564. 
Laws  relating  to  existing  registers,  etc.,  apply  to:  579. 
Leases  noted  by,  how:  567. 
Manila,  to  act  as  clerk  of  court,  when:  554. 
Memorandum  as  to  filing  of  application,  recorded  by:  558. 
Memorandum  as  to  disposal  of  case  recorded  by:  560. 
Mortgages  registered  by,  how:  566,  567. 
Oath^  of  office:  554. 
Official  title  of:  554. 
Powers  of  attorney  filed  with:  574. 
Records  of,  open  to  public:  565. 
Registration  books  kept  by:  563. 
Reports  of:  560. 
Salaries  of,  how  paid:  555. 
Subject  to  clerk  of  court:  555. 
^        Subsequent  transactions,  registered  by,  how:  565. 
Term  applies  to  Manila:  578. 
Trust  noted  by,  how!  567,  568. 
Unr^istered  land  transactions,  recorded  by:  578. 
Registration — 

Application  for:  557-564. 

Bankruptcy  proceedings:  571. 

Conveyances  in  fee:  566^  578. 

Dates  from  reception  of  instrument:  565. 

Death  of  owner  of  registered  land:  571,  572. 

Decree  of — 

Conclusive  against  all  persons:  562. 

Entered,  when:  562. 

Subject  to  what:  563. 
Deeds,  how  made:  566. 
Eminent  domain  proceedings:  571. 
Fees  for:  576. 

Final  judgment  in  partition:  570. 
Fraudulent — 

Null  and  void:  565. 

Remedy  against:  565. 
Insolvency  proceedings:  571. 
Interest  less  than  estates  in  fee  simple:  565. 
Instruments  affecting  unregistered  land:  578. 
Involuntary  incumbrances,  how  made:  568. 
Judgments:  570. 
Leases,  how  made:  567. 
Mortgages,  how  made:  567. 
Powers  of  attorney:  574. 
Proceedings  in  rem  upon  applications  for:  551. 
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Land  registration  act — Continued. 
Registration — Con  tin  ued . 

Public  lands,  upon  sale:  578. 

Trustee  may  request,  unless  prohibited:  568. 

Voluntarv  instruments,  how  made:  566,  567. 
Registration  book — 

Alterations  in,  made  by  order  of  court  only:  575. 

Described,  how  kept,  etc.:  563. 

Fees  for  entries  in:  577. 

Form  of:  564. 
Remedy  against  parties  to  fraud:  565,  573. 
Report  on  title  by  the  register  of  deeds:  560. 
Return  day  of  notice  of  application:  561. 
Review,  petition  for:  562. 
Rivers,  notice  when  land  borders  on:  561. 
Roads- 
Application  for  r^istration  when  land  bounds  on:  560. 

Applicant  may  ask  to  have  line  of,  determined:  561. 

Certificates  subject  to:  563. 
Rules  of  court — 

How  made  and  approved:  551. 

May  require  additional  facts  in  application:  560. 
Salaries — 

Associate  judges:  555. 

Clerk  of  court:  555. 

Employees  for  clerks  and  registers:  554. 

Examiners  of  titles:  555. 

How  paid:  555. 

Jud^:  555. 

Roisters  of  deeds:  555. 
Sale- 
Assurance  fund  not  liable  for  damages  by,  when:  574. 

Fraudulent,  penalty  few:  577. 

Land,  while  application  pending:  560. 

Public  lands:  578. 

Registered  land — 

After  judgment  in  partition:  570. 
By  executor  or  administrator:  572. 
Registration  of  conveyances:  566. 
Sea,  notice  when  land  borders  on:  561. 
Seal- 
Affixed  by  whom:  553. 

Affixed  to  all  processes:  551,  552. 

Court  to  have:  551. 

To  be  placed  on  certificates:  554. 
Service — 

Fees  for:  576. 

Notices  after  registration:  576. 

By  orders  of  court — 

By  whom  made:  552. 
How  made:  565. 
Severance  of  application  may  be  ordered:  560. 
Sheriff- 
Deputy  of,  to  attend  court,  when:  656. 

Fees  for  services:  555. 

Or  deputy  to  post  notice  on  land:  561. 
Shore,  notice  when  land  borders  on:  561. 
Short  title  to  act:  651. 
Spanish  language — 

Notices  to  be  published  in:  560. 

Notices  poetea  on  land  to  be  in:  661. 
Subse^quent  certificates  of  title:  563. 
Substitution  of  parties:  559. 
Supreme  court — 

Appeal  to:  655. 

Approval  by,  of  rules  and  forms:  551. 

Certification  of  decision  on  appeal:  556. 

Certificates  of  title,  conclusive  evidence  in:  664. 

Questions  of  law  reported  to:  655. 
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Land  registration  act — Continued. 
Surrender — 

Duplicate  certificates,  how  enforced:  575. 

Lessee's  duplicate  certificate:  567. 

Mortgagee's  duplicate  certificate:  567. 

Owner's  duplicate  certificate:  566,  567,  572. 
Survey — 

Cost  of,  how  taxed  and  apportioned:  562. 

Court  may  require:  562. 
Survival  of  action  against  assurance  fund:  574. 
Taxes- 
Certificate  of  title  subject  to  what:  563. 

Memorandum  of  sale  for,  to  be  registered:  569. 
Tenants — 

For  years,  application  by:  557. 

In  common,  each  may  have  certificate:  564. 

Undivided  shares,  to  apply  jointly:  557. 
Theft  of  duplicate  certificate,  notice  to  be  given:  566. 
Time  of  reception  of  instrument  to  be  noted:  565. 
Title- 
Decree,  confirming,  when  entered:  562. 

Not  acQuired  as  to  registered  land  by  prescription  or  adverse  possession:  564. 

Quietea  by  decree:  562. 

Short,  of  act:  551. 

Vested  by  decree:  551. 
Transcription  of  decree,  <no  papers  recorded  after,  under  former  system:  560. 
Transfers — 

Fraudulent,  penalty  for:  577. 

Registered  It^d,  by  executor  or  administrator:  572. 

Roistered  land,  how  made  and  registered:  566. 

Public  lands:  578. 
Treasurer,  insular — 

Actions  against,  for  recovery  of  damages:  573. 

Assurance  fund — 

Deficiencv  in,  how  covered  by:  574. 

Deposited  with:  573. 

Increased  by  sums  recovered  by:  574. 

Invested  by:  573. 

Reports  upon  annuallv,  by:  573. 

Enforces  government's  rights  as  plaintiff,  when:  574 r 

Execution  against — 

Entered  after,  against  other  defendants:  574. 
Paid  by,  out  of  assurance  fund:  574. 

Moneys  paid  to:  554,  555,  573. 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  court  paid  from  funds  of,  when:  555. 
Treasurers,  provincial — 

Accounts  clerk  of  court  and  registers  examined  by:  554. 

Fees  paid  to:  555. 

Salanes  and  expenses  of  registers  paid  from  funds  of:  555. 
Trust- 
Assurance  fund  not  liable  for  breach  of:  574. 

Provisions  relating  to:  567,568. 

Registered,  how:  667. 
Trustee — 

Assurance  fund  not  liable  for  breach  of  trust  by:  574. 

Court  may  appoint,  to  release  interest:  570. 

In  insolvency — 

Certificate  of  debtor's  land  to:  571. 
Certificate  of,  surrendered,  when:  571. 

May  petition  for  registration  unless  prohibited:  568. 

New  appointment  of,  new  certificate  made:  568. 
Unknown  person,  guardian  ad  litem  for,  appointment  of:  561. 
Unregistered  land — 

Existing  system  of  registration  continued:  578. 

Forms  for  instruments  affecting:  579. 

Instruments  affecting,  not  to  be  filed  with  notaries:  578. 

Instruments  affecting,  registered  and  recorded,  how:  578. 
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Land  registration  act — Contmued. 

Variance,  in  certificateB,  original  govema:  563. 
Ways- 
Applicant  mav  ask  to  have  line  of  determined:  561. 
Certificate,  subject  to:  563. 
Land  bounding  on,  application  for:  560. 
Will-> 

Affects  registered  land,  how:  564. 
Certified  copy  of,  filed,  when:  571. 
Descent  of  roistered  land  by:  571, 572. 
Withdrawal  of  application:  562. 
Lands,  AORicui;ruRAL.    (See  Agricultural  lands;  Mining  laws.) 
Lands,  private: 
Area  of:  445. 
Condition  of:  808. 

Prices  in  various  provinces:  716-737. 
What  constitutes:  533. 
Lands,  pubuc: 

Acquired,  how:  533. 

Adverse  possession,  land  acquired  by,  how:  471,  472. 

Affidavits,  false:  473. 

Amount  of:  533. 

Amount  which  may  be  held:  533. 

Applications — 

Fraudulent,  penalty:  473. 
Free  patents  to  native  settlers:  467. 
Homesteads:  462. 
Leases  of  public  lands:  466. 
Purchase  of  public  lands:  466. 
To  establish  validity  of  Spanish  grants,  etc.:  470. 
Appraisals,  sale  of  lands:  464. 
Area:  445-448. 

Associations,  unincorporated,  purchases  by:  464. 
Authority  to  dispose  of:  451. 
Bureau  of — 
Chief  of— 

Applications  filed  with,  and  examined  by:  462,  464,  466,  467. 

Attorney-general  to  represent:  517. 

Executive  control  of  public  lands:  520. 

Forms  and  instructions  prepared  and  issued  by:  472. 

Free  patents  to  native  settlers,  applications,  investigations  by:  467, 468. 

Homesteads — 

Applications  for,  filed  with:  462. 
Cancellation  of  entry  by:  463. 
Complaint  against  entry:  463. 
Determination  of  land  subject  to:  462. 
Patents  issued  bv:  462. 
Leases  of  public  lanos — 

Filed  with,  and  examined  by:  466. 
Survey:  466. 
Mining  recorders  subject  to  supervision  of:  472. 
Patents  issued,  how:  473. 

Public  lands,  survey,  sale,  etc.,  under  executive  control  of:  472. 
Purchases  of  public  lands;  applications,  examination,  and  filing:  464. 
Sales  of  public  lands- 
Applications  examined  by:  464. 
Appraisal:  464. 
Bias  addressed  to:  464. 
Reversion  to  government,  when:  465. 
Surveys  made  by:  463,  465,  466,  468,  470,  472. 
Town  sites — 

Appraisal  of  lots:  469. 
Lots  for  public  uae:  468. 
Plat,  approval  of,  recorded  by:  468. 
Resolution  making  reservation  recorded  by:  468. 
Sale  of  lots  at  public  auction,  inadequate  bid:  469. 
Survey:  468. 
Unperlected  titles,  Spanish  grants,  etc.,  coimter  petition  by:  471. 
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Lands,  public — Continued. 
Bureau  of — Continued. 

Creation  of:  591. 
Claims,  fraudulent,  x)enalty:  473. 
Corporations,  purcnaseB  by:  464. 
Executive  control  of:  472. 
False  affidavits:  473. 
Foreign  corporations,  purchases  by:  464. 
Forms  and  instructions  under:  470-472,  495,  506-517,  529,  530. 
Homesteads.    (See  Homesteads.) 
Leasing  of —  • 

A<Qacent  land,  water,  shore  line,  etc.:  466. 
Applications — 

Contents:  466,  539. 
Corporations  or  associations:  466. 
Examinations:  466. 
Execution  and  filing:  466. 
Notice  of  intention  to  make;  466,  539. 
To  whom  made:  539. 
Area:  451,  452,  539. 

Assignment  or  subletting  prohibited:  467. 
Circular  containing  laws  and  instructions:  505-508. 
Forms — 

Applications:  508. 

Leased  land  must  be  taken,  in  which:  506. 
Notice  of  application  to  lease:  507. 
Instructions — 

Amount  of  land:  506. 

Forms  in  which  leased  land  must  be  taken:  506. 
Lands  subject  to  lease:  505. 
Minerals,  removal  of:  507. 
Period  of  lease:  506. 
Persons  who  may  lease:  506. 
Procedure  in  matter  of  obtaining  lease:  506. 
Rent:  506. 

Timber,  removal  of:  507. 
Contiguous  suboi visions:  466. 
Corporations  or  associations:  466,  539. 
Cost  of:  540. 
Definition:  539. 
Hectares — 

Maximimi  niunber:  466. 
Rate  per  hectare:  466. 
Length  of:  540. 
Location  of  land:  539. 
Minerals:  540. 
Occupation:  539. 
Persons  who  may  lease:  506. 
Preference:  452. 
Prior  claims:  466. 
Proceeds  from,  disposition  of:  452. 
Rate  per  hectare:  466. 
Rent  paid,  how:  466,  540. 
Restrictions:  452. 
Shape  of  land:  539. 
Subletting  prohibited:  467. 
Survey:  467,  540. 
Terms  of:  466. 

Timber,  stone,  oil,  etc. :  467,  540. 
Violations  of. forestry  regulations:  467. 
What  land  subject  to:  539. 
Who  may  lease:  539. 
Location  of:  533. 
'  Native  settlers,  free  patents  to:  467,  468. 
Occupancy,  land  may  be  acquired  by,  how:  472. 
Ownership:  451. 
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Lands,  pubuc — Continued. 
Patents — 

Certain  righto  reeerved  for  water  power:  473. 
Effective  only  for  what:  473. 
Exempted  from  internal-revenue  tax:  483. 
Free  patent  circular — 

rorm  of  application:  63o. 

Instructions  relative  to  issuance  of  free  patents:  b29-632. 
Application,  form  of:  630. 
Area  of  tract:  529. 

Debt,  not  liable  for  ssttiiBf action  of:  530. 
Facts  set  forth  in  application:  529. 
Lands  subject  to:  529. 
Occupation  and  cultivation  of  lands:  529. 
Revenue  stamp:  530. 
Survey:  530. 
Time  limit: '529. 
Laws  relative  to:  530. 
Free  to  native  settlers:  467,  468. 
Granting  of,  protection  of  water  supply:  473. 
Homesteads:  462. 
Issued,  how:  473. 
Preparied,  by  whom:  473. 
Sales  of  public  lands:  464. 

Subject  to  water  rights  acquired  prior  to  April  11,  1899:  473. 
Water,  beneficial  use  of,  the  basis  and  limit  of  all  rights:  473. 
Public  servitude,  held  subject  to:  473. 
Purchases.    (See  Sales.) 
Sales- 
Abandonment  or  failure  to  comply  with  Uie  law:  465,  466. 
Adjacent  lands,  water,  shore  line,  roadstead,  etc.:  464. 
Advertisement:  464. 
Amount  that  can  be  purchased:  637. 
Application,  how  made:  537. 
Appraisal:  464. 
Bids:  538. 

Deposit:  465. 
Minimum:  465. 
Opening,  awards,  etc.:  465. 
Rejection:  465. 
Requirements:  465. 
Circular:  509-517. 
Forms — 

Bid  for  public  land:  517. 
§ale8  applications — 

By  a  corporation:  515. 
By  an  individual:  513. 
By  an  unincorporated  company:  614. 
Instructions  relative  to  sale — 
Adverse  occupant:  511. 
Application,  procedure:  510,  511. 
Area:  510. 
Citizenship:  510. 
Corporations:  510. 
Form  of  tract:  510. 
Homestead  made  by  purchaser:  510. 
Lands  which  may  be  purchased,  and  by  whom:  509. 
Location  of  public  land:  510. 
Patent:  511. 
Payment:  511. 
Penalty  for  false  oath:  512. 
Revenue  stamp:  512. 
Sale  ordered,  appraisal,  bids:  511. 
Survey,  payment  for:  512. 
Notice  to  applicants  unable  to  prepare  or  pay  for  applications:  617. 
Contiguous  subdivisions:  464. 
Cost:  538. 
Death  of  applicant  before  issue  of  patent:  466. 
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Lands,  publio— Continued. 
Salee— Continued. 

Failure  to  comply  with  the  law:  466. 

Forfeiture:  465,  466. 

Hectares,  niunber  allowed  corporations  or  individualB:  464. 

Interest,  amount  of:  538. 

Lands  subject  to:  537. 

Limit  of  area:  451,  452. 

Loans:  538. 

Location  of  lands  for:  537. 

Made,  how:  464,  465. 

Minimum  price  per  hectare:  464. 

Occupation  and  cultivation:  538. 

Patents — 

Death  of  applicant  before  issue:  465. 

Issued,  when:  465. 

Survey  before  issue:  465. 
Payments — 

How  made:  465,  538. 

Interest:  465. 
Persons  who  may  purchase:  463,  464. 
Preferences:  452,  465,  538. 
Proceeds  from,  disposition  of:  '452. 
Purchases— r 

Applications — 

By  cori)orations:  464. 

By  foreign  corporations:  464. 

By  imincorporated  associations:  464. 

Contents:  464. 

Execution:  464. 

Filing  of:  464. 

Contiguous  subdivisions:  464. 

Exceeding  64  hectares:  464. 

Homestead,  in  addition  to:  537. 

One  or  more  tracts:  464. 

Only  one  maximum:  465. 
Restrictions:  452. 

Reversion  to  government,  when:  465. 
Shape  of  land:  537. 
Survey:  538. 

Before  issue  of  patent:  465. 

Cost,  by  whom  borne:  465. 
Who  may  buy:  537. 
Spanish  grants  and  concessions.    (See  Unperfected  tttles.) 
Surveys- 
Free  patents  to  native  settlers:  468. 
Homesteads:  463. 

Lands  claimed  on  uni)erfected  titles,  etc.:  470. 
Lands  sold:  465. 
Leases  of  public  lands:  466. 
Town  sites — 

Appraisal  of  lots:  469. 
Condenination  of  private  claims:  469. 
Jurisdiction  over:  469. 
Lots  for  residence  and  business  uses:  468. 
Lots  to  be  platted  and  numbered:  468. 
Lots  to  be  reserved  for  public  use:  468. 
Notice  to  court  of  land  r^istration:  471. 
Plat  of — 

By  whom  prepared,  submission,  approval:  468. 

Record  of  approval:  468. 
Proceedings  in  court  of  land  registration:  471. 
Reservation  of  lands  for:  468. 
Sale  of  lots — 

DefaiUt  of  satisfactory  bid,  action:  469. 

Disposition  of  proceeds:  469. 

Inadequate  bid:  469. 

limitations:  469. 
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Lani>0,  pubuc — Contmued. 
Town  sitee — Continued. 
Sale  of  loto— Contmued. 

ProceedB  of  sales,  disposition  of:  469. 
Public  auction:  469. 
Rules  and  re^^ulations:  469. 

Under  direction  of  chief  of  bureau  of  public  lands:  469. 
Streets  and  parks:  468. 
Subdivision  and  plat  of  land:  468. 
Survey  of  lands  for — 

Forwarded  to  the  Commission:  468. 
Made  bv  whom:  468. 
Ordered  by  whom:  468. 
Unperfected  titles  and  Spanish  grants  and  concessions:  469, 470. 
Application  for  regifiration — 
Form,  contents,  etc. :  470. 
More  than  one  claimant:  471. 

Proceedings  involving  title  to,  or  interest  in  land  considered  as:  471. 
Certificate  of  title — 

Application  for:  470. 
Fees:  470. 
Conflicting  claims  to  land:  471,472. 
Final  judgments:  471. 

Persons  excluded  from  applying  for  confirmation  of  claims,  etc. :  470. 
Persons  who  may  apply  for  confirmation  of  claims,  etc. :  469, 470. 
Registration  of  iknd:  470. 

Amount  to  be  paid  for,  in  certain  cases:  470. 
Fees:  470. 

Proceedings  to  secure:  472. 
Survey  and  plan  filed  with  application:  470. 

Title  to  lana,  proceedings  involving,  considered  as  application  for  regis- 
tration: 471. 
Water- 
Beneficial  use  of,  limit  of  rights:  473. 
Priority  of  possession:  473. 
Use  of ,  rules  and  regulations:  473. 
Water  power — 

Certain  rights  reserved  from  oi)eration  of  patents,  entries,  etc. :  520. 
Land  reserved  for,  indemnity  to  grantee:  473. 
Minimum  power:  473. 
Privileges,  disposition  of:  473. 
Rights  reserved:  473. 
Water  supply,  rules  for  protection  of:  473. 
What  constitutes:  533. 

Withdrawal  of,  from  settlement,  sale,  etc.,  by  proclamation  of  civil  govwuor, 
when:  472. 
Lands  undbr  water,  leasino;  of:  476. 
Lane,  C.  F.,  report  on  native  labor:  983. 
Lanoca  or  Nanoca,  description  of:  684,  696. 
Lanzon  or  Baboa,  description  of:  683,  696,  702. 
Leases  op  public  lands: 
Revenue  tax:  483, 484. 

(See  Lands,  public;  Land  reoistbation  act.) 
Lemons,  production  of:  684,  696. 

Lepanto-Bontoc,  resolution  extending  public  land  act  to:  475. 
Leyte,  forest  area:  628. 
Licensees: 

Responsibility  of :  599. 
Trespass  by:  600. 
Licenses: 

Application,  contents:  479,  480,  600. 
Bureau  of  public  lands,  chief  of — 

Public  announcement  of  classes:  586. 
Revocation  of,  by:  586. 
Suspension  of,  temporarily,  by:  586. 


Termsof,  prescribed  by:  586. 
Charcoal  wood :  484, 603. 
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L1CBN8S8— Oontiiiued . 

Corparations,  applications:  480^  600. 
Cutting,  collecting,  and  removing:  478,  599. 
Delivery  of:  479,  699. 
Forest  and  forest  products — 

Classes,  announcement  of:  586. 

Cutting,  etc.,  of  timber  without  permit,  penalty:  587. 

Duration  of:  586. 

Earth,  removal  or  sale  of:  586. 

Exclusive,  wrongful  entry  upon  territory  covered  by:  588. 

Forest  products — 

Cutting,  coUection,  and  removal  of:  585. 
Gratuitous,  when  for  domestic  purposes:  586. 
Sale  or  disposal  of,  by:  584,  585. 
Specific  and  exclusive,  exception:  585. 
(See  also  Internal-revenue  law.) 
Forfeiture,  causes:  586. 
Gratuitous:  586. 
Revocation  of :  586. 
Stone,  earth,  etc.,  removal  of:  583. 
Stone,  removal  or  sale  of:  586. 
Suspension  of,  temporarily:  586. 
Terms,  etc.:  586. 
Timber  for  mining  purposes- 
Charges:  586. 
Contents:  586. 
Gratuitous,  when:  586. 
Forest  reserves,  issue  of,  for  what:  477, 598. 
Gratuitous:  479,  480,  600. 
Limitations  upon:  599. 
Statement  by  licensee:  605. 
Manila,  residents  of:  480,  600. 
Miners:  478,  600. 
Number  limited:  479,  599. 
Ordinary:  479,  599. 
Ordinary  timber,  forfeiture:  481,  601. 
Periods:  479,  599. 
Preferences:  479,  599. 
Public  works,  timber  for:  480, 600. 
Special:  483,  602. 

Timber,  condition,  special:  483,  602. 
Transfers:  481,  601. 
LiPA,  Batanoas,  coffee  production  at:  905,  906-910. 
LoooiNO,  method  of:  628, 634. 
Loos,  market  prices  Manila:  636,  637. 
(See  also  Timber  and  lumber.) 
LoMBOT  or  DuHAT,  description  of:  683,  695. 
LuMBANO  oil,  use  of:  670,  693,  747. 
Lumber.    (See  Timber  and  lumber.) 
LuMBiA  or  LuMBAT,  Cultivation  and  uses  of:  672. 
Luz,  Hon.  Simeon,  cultivation  of  coffee  at  Lipa,  Batangas:  906-910. 
Luzon,  forest  area:  627. 
LuzuRiAOA,  Hon.  Josi: 

Paper  on  sugar  culture:  771-775. 
Testimony  of:  766-769. 
Lyon,  Whjjam  S.: 

Disease-resistant  coffee,  report  on:  903,  904. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1 — A  Primer  on  the  Cultivation  of  Sugar  Cane:  780-790 
McGregor,  Capt.  Robert,  report  on  native  labor:  985,  986. 
Mabalo,  description  of:  683,  696. 
Machinery,  duty  on:  633. 
Macupa,  description  of:  683,  696. 
Maoubt,  cultivation  of:  692, 
Maize: 

Pangasi  (native  wine):  675. 
Uses  of:  675. 
Mampon,  description  of:  682,  696. 
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Mangoes: 

Area  cultivated:  702.  • 

Cultivation  and  production  of:  702. 
Description  of:  682,  696,  751. 
Manoosteen,  description  of:  683,  696. 
Makipests: 

Failure  to  present:  487,  605. 
Rules  as  to:  485,  486,  604. 
Selected  timbers:  488,  606. 
Manila,  citt  of: 

Foodstuffs,  prices:  1014-1016. 
Sawmills — 

Number  of:  636. 
Capacity  of:  636. 
Labor:  636. 
Operation  of:  636. 
Tobacco — 

Manufacturing,  report  on:  893-899. 
Purchases  made  in.  rules  for:  878,  879. 
Manufactures — 
Capital:  1010. 
Cost  material:  1010. 
Number  of  establishments:  1010. 
Value  products:  1010. 
Wage-earners,  number  of:  1010. 
Wages  paid  monthly:  1010. 
Manuel  estate,  expenses  of:  850. 
Measurements,  methods  used:  587. 
Medicinal  plants,  list  and  description  of:  679-682,  694. 
Antidotes:  681. 
Circulatory  system:  680. 
Digestive  system:  674,  680. 
Diuretic:  681. 
Febrifu^:  681. 
Head  diseases — 
Balocanad:  679. 
Castor  oil:  679. 
Parturition:  681. 
Senses,  affections  of:  680. 
Skin  diseases:  680,  681. 
Melliza,  Ratmundo,  petition  relative  to  sugar:  792-794. 
Metric  system,  use  of:  585,  609. 
Milftary  reservations,  bringing  under  operation  of  land  registration  act:  479-481. 

(See  also  Reservations.) 
Milk,  price  of:  753. 
Mill  sfie: 

Area  of:  452. 
Lease  of:  452. 
Patent  for:  458. 
Mindanao,  island  of: 
Area  of:  446. 
Forest  area:  628. 
Gutta-percha  industry  in:  624. 

MiNDORO: 

Forest  area:  628. 
Lumbering  possibilities:  635. 
Forest  tract — 
Area  of:  635. 

Amount  and  value  of  timber:  635. 
Mineral  claims.     (See  Mining  laws.) 
Mineral  lands.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Miners'  licenses.    (See  Licenses.) 
Mining  laws: 

Abandonment — 

Constitutes,  what:  454. 
Declaration  of,  how  made:  455. 
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Mining  laws — Continued. 
Adverse  claim — 

Acent,  when  may  verify:  456. 
Effect  of  failure  to  prosecute:  456,  498.   . 
Filed  and  what  to  contain,  how:  456,  498. 
Former  proceedings  stayea  when  filed:  456,  498. 
Presiunption  if  none  filed:  456,  498. 
Proceedings,  when  to  commence  to  determine:  456,  498. 
Affidavit — 

Agent,  .may  be  made  by,  when:  455. 
Aflseesment  work,  of — 
Evidence  of  what:  496. 
Filed,  when  to  be:  496. 
Form  of:  496. 
Citizenship  ma^  be  proved  by:  455. 
Contain  for  mining^  claim,  what  to:  454. 
General,  before  whom  taken  in:  458. 
Less  than  full-sized  clidm,  what  to  contain  for:  454. 
Placer  claim,  to  accompany  declaration  of:  495. 
Postine  notice  of  minend  claim  to  be  filed:  455. 
Recorded — 

Notice  to  whom:  493. 
Same  claim,  as  to,  in  what  order:  493. 
Agent — 

Affidavit  of  citizenship  of  imincorporated  company,  may  make:  455. 
Ap|>lication  for  principal,  when  he  may  make:  455,  498. 
Verify  adverse  claim,  when  he  may:  456. 
Agricultural  land.    (See  Lands,  aobicuttural.) 
Amended  declaration,  how  may  be  made:  495. 
Application — 

Affidavit  to  accompany,  for  mining  claim:  454,  493. 
Contain,  what  to:  454,  455. 
Patent- 
Agent,  when  may  be  made  by:  455,  498. 
Fued,  when  to  be:  455. 

Nonresident  of  province,  how  made  when  claimant  is:  455,  456. 
Notice  to  be  posted,  when:  456. 
Sketch  plan  to  be  drawn  on  back  of:  454. 
Assessment  work — 

Affidavit,  form  of:  496. 
Affidavit  of,  when  to  be  filed:  496. 
Estimate  of,  what  is  included  in:  496. 
Evidence  of,  what  is  included  in:  496. 
Association — 

Citizenship  of,  proof  how  made:  455. 
Extent  of — 

Coal  claim  by:  497. 
Mineral  claim  by:  453. 
Placer  claim  by:  456. 
Number  of  claims  that  may  be  held  by,  on  same  vein  or  lode:  455. 
Bonds  of  mineral  surveyors,  Commission  may  fix:  458. 
Boundarv  lines — 

Application  for  patent,  to  be  shown  in:  455,  497. 
Claimant  must  not  mine  outside  of:  454. 
Concessions,  effect  of  not  marking  on:  460. 
Building  stone,  patent  for  lands  containing,  how  obtained:  457. 
Canals,  right  to  dig:  458. 
Certificate- 
Chief  of  bureau  of  lands  as  to  work  done  on  mineral  claims,  what  to  contain: 

456. 
Incorporation,  evidence  of  citizenship:  455. 
Reconier,  form  of:  494. 
Citizenship,  proof  of — 

Accompanying  mining  claim,  to:  495. 
Made,  now:  455. 
Claims.     (See    Adverse    claims;   Coal    claims;   Mineral    claims;   Placer 

CLAIMS.) 
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MnoNO  LAWB^-Gontinued. 
Claims,  minings- 
Abandoned — 

How  may  be:  455. 

When  deemed:  454. 
Affidavit  to,  for  lees  than  full  size:  454. 
Citizenship,  proof  of,  to  accompany:  495. 
Commission  may  make  certain  regnlationB  concerning:  455. 
Coowners,  failure  to  contribute  s£ure:  455. 
Dispute  as  to  title,  how  determined:  454. 
Documents  affecting-^ 

Order  recorded,  in  what:  493. 

Recording  to  constitute  notice  of  contents:  493. 
Entered,  how:  583. 

Failure  of  locator  to  comply  with  law,  effect  of:  454. 
Fees  for  filing  documents  relative  to:  494. 
Full-sized,  how  recorded:  454. 
Holders  of,  entitled  to  what  minerals:  454. 
Labor  and  improvements,  effect  of  failure  to  make:  455. 
Length,  breadth,  and  riiape  of:  453. 
Located,  how:  453. 
Marked,  how:  453. 
Meaning  of  term:  493. 
Measured,  how:  453. 
Name  of,  wh^e  to  be  written:  453. 
Not  to  be  recorded,  when:  454. 
Number  that  may  be  held  on  same  vein:  455. 
Original  may  be  amended,  how:  495. 
Owners  prior  to  this  act  not  prejudiced  by:  454. 
Pbeseesion,  labor^  and  improvements  necessary  to  hold:  455. 
Rules  for  sanitation,  etc.,  Government  may  provide:  458. 
Time  within  which  to  be  recorded:  454. 
Under  full  size,  how  recorded:  454. 
Coal  claims  (sec  also  Coal  lands)— 

Adverse  claims  to.    (See  Adverse  claims.) 

Agent  may  make  application  for,  when:  498. 

CgneJs  not  to  be  taken  prior  to  patent:  497. 

Fees  for  recording:  497. 

Forms  necessary,  who  to  prepare:  498. 

Initiated,  how:  497. 

Patent  for — 

Effective  for  what  purpose:  498. 

Issued,  how:  498. 

Obtained,  how:  497. 

Prepared,  where:  498. 
Recorded,  how:  497. 
Coal  lands  (see  also  Coal  claims) — 
Conflicting  claims:  459. 
Entered  how:  497. 
Forms — 

Coal  daim — 

Application  for  survey:  501. 
Declaration  of  location:  501. 
Notice  and  plat,  proof  of  posting:  503. 

Notice  and  plat,  proof  of,  remaining  posted  during  period  of  publi- 
cation: 5(A. 

Patent— 

Api>lication  for:  502. 
Notice  of  application  for:  502. 
Instructions  as  to— 

Acquisition  of  title,  manner  of:  500. 

Adverse  claims:  499. 

Amount  that  may  be  purchased:  499. 

Form  in  which  land  must  be  taken:  499. 

Lands  which  may  be  purchased:  499. 

Manner  of  locating  coal  claim:  499. 

Prospecting:  501. 
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Mining  laws — Continued. 

Coal  lands,  etc. — Continued. 

Instructions  as  to — Continued. 
Timber:  601. 
Value  of:  500. 
Who  may  purchase:  499. 
Niunber  of  entiies  that  mav  be  made  on:  459,  497. 
Patents  for,  effective  for  what  pmpose:  498. 
Preference  right:  459. 
Price  to  be  paid  for:  459,  498. 
Quantity  that  may  be  entered:  459,  497. 
Regulations  to  acquire  title,  act  prescribing:  497-498. 
Adverse  claims:  498. 
Claims^ 

Filing  of  declaration,  time  limit:  497. 
Initiated,  how:  497. 
Declarations — 

Executed  under  oath,  contents:  497. 
Fees  for  recording:  497. 
Filing,  time  limit:  497. 
Recording,  etc.:  497. 
Entries,  one  entry  only:  497. 
Forms  and  instructions:  501-504. 
Initiation  by  occupation:  497. 

Interior,  Secretary  of,  apim)val  and  supervision  by:  498. 
Legal  subdivisions  or  squares:  497. 
Maximum  area  to  each  person:  497. 
Mining  recorder's  duty:  498. 
Nonresident  claimants:  498. 
Patents — 

How  obtained  and  prepared:  497. 

Issued  in  name  of  United  States  and  insular  government:  498. 
Persons  who  may  ac<}uire:  497. 
Proof  of  individual  rights:  498. 

Public  lands,  bureau  of,  chief's  duties  and  powers:  498. 
Survey:  497. 
Shape  of  claims  for:  459,  497. 
When  sale  may  be  made  to  preferred  claimant:  459. 
Who  may  enter:  458,  497. 
CommandingH?eneral  may  appoint  recorder,  when:  493. 
Commission,  Philippine — 

Mineral  surveyors,  may  fix  bonds  of:  468. 
Working  mines,  may  make  regulations  relative  to:  455. 
Concessions,  mining — 

Cancellation  of  Spanish,  proceedings  for:  460. 
Provisions  relative  to:  460. 
Contest  as  to  character  of  land :  458. 
Coowners — 

Failure  of,  to  contribute  work  or  improvements:  455. 
Interest  of  delinquent,  how  determmed:  455. 
Notice  to  contribute,  how  given:  455. 
Comers — 

Of  mineral  claims,  how  marked:  495. 
Of  placer  claims,  how  marked:  495. 
Corporations — 

Citizenship,  proof  of,  how  made:  455. 
Claims  that  may  be  neld  on  same  vein  or  lode:  455. 
Costs  in  court  proceedings,  when  not  adjudged:  457. 
Court  of  recora,  affidavits  to  be  made  before  derk  of,  when:  456,  457. 
Damages,  liability  for,  caused  by  canab  or  ditches:  458. 
Declaration  (see  also  Amended  declaration) — 
Fee  for  ming:  494,  497. 
Of  location,  form  of:  497. 
Recorded,  how:  493. 

Sketch  plan  to  be  drawn  on  back  of:  454. 
What  to  contain — 

For  coal  claim:  497. 
For  mineral  claim:  454. 
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Mining  law8 — Continued. 

Deposits,  cc^,  patent  for  land,  how  obtained:  497. 
Deposits,  minend — 

Exploration  and  purchase,  open  to:  452. 

On  agricultural  land,  when  may  not  be  wcnrked:  452. 

Patent  for  land,  how  obtained:  455. 
Description,  how  made  from  surveyed  and  unsurveyed  lands:  457. 
Diligence,  adverse  claimant  must  prosecute  with:  456. 
Disputes  on  questions  of  priority  of  location:  457. 
Discovery  poets:  453. 
Districts.    (See  Land  districts.) 
Ditches — 

Patents  granted  subject  to  vested  rights  in:  458. 

Right  to  dig:  458. 
Documents — 

In  what  order  recorded:  493. 

When  filed,  constitute  notice:  493. 
Easements,  Government  may  make  rules  concerning:  458. 
Endorsement,  form  of,  by  recorder:  494. .    • 
Entry,  but  one  may  be  made  on  coal  lands:  459,  497. 
Evidence — 

Of  assessment  work,  what  is:  496. 

Of  possession  and  work,  effect  of:  497. 
Examples  of  methods  of  laying  out  claims:  453. 
Excessive  charees  of  newspapers  for  publication,  remedy:  457. 
Executive  proclamations,  publication  of,  in  sale  of  saline  lands:  460. 
Expenses — 

Of  publication  of  notices,  by  whom  paid:  458. 

Of  survey,  by  whom  paid:  498. 

Sworn  statement  of,  to  be  filed  by  applicant:  458. 
Feee— 

Disposition  of,  collected  by  recorder:  494. 

For  recording  ail  papers  relative  to  mining  claims:  494. 

For  recording  coal  claims:  497. 
Field  notes — 

Chief  of  bureau  of  lands,  must  be  made  under  direction  of:  455,  497. 

Mineral  patents,  to  accompany  an  application  for:  455,  497. 
Forms — 

Affidavit  for  assessment  work:  496. 

Declaration  of  location:  493. 

Certificate  of  recorder:  494. 

For  coal  claims,  who  to  prepare:  498. 
^'Fraction,''  when  to  be  added  to  name  of  claim:  454. 
Homestead,  when  may  be  entered:  457. 
Improvements-^ 

Coal  lands  in  dispute,  upon:  459. 

Excluded  in  estimate  of,  what:  496. 

Failure  of  coowners  to  contribute:  455. 

Failure  to  make  certain,  effect  of:  455. 

Included  in  estimate  of,  what:  496. 

Necessary,  on  application  for  patent:  456. 

Possession,  what  necessary  to  nold :  455. 

When  time  to  make,  commences  to  run:  455. 
"Initial  post":  453. 

Judgment,  what  to  be  done  by  successful  party  after:  457. 
Judgment  roll,  when  and  where  to  be  filea:  457,  498. 
Lands.    (See  Coal  lands;    Mineral  lands;    Saunb  lands;    Nonminebal 

lands;  Public  lands.) 
LandSj  agricultural — 

Disposition  of  certain:  457. 

Homestead  may  be  entered  on:  457. 

Mineral  deposits  found  on,  occupied,  additional  sum  to  be  paid  feu*:  452. 

Not  patented,  in  re  working  of  mineral  deposits  on:  452. 

Ownership  of,  not  to  be  impaired:  457. 
Labor — 

Amount  of,  necessary  annually:  455. 

Failure  to,  annual,  effect  of:  455. 

Notice,  how  given  to  delinquent  coownen:  455. 
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MiNiNO  LAWS— Continued. 
Labor — Continued. 

Quantity  of,  neceesary  on  application  for  patent:  456. 

When  time  begins  to  run  for  annual:  455. 
Land  districts,  establishment  of:  458. 
Lands,  public — 

How  acquired  for  coal  claims:  498. 

When  reserved  from  sale:  452,  460. 
Land  registration  act^  certain  provisions  of,  applicable:  498. 
liens  not  to  be  impauped:  457. 
Line.    (See  Location  unb;  Boundary  line.) 
Locations,  where  made  on  surveyed  lands:  457. 
"Location  line" — 

Defined:  453. 

Governs  what:  454. 

How  marked  in  certain  cases:  454. 
Locator — 

Abandon  claim,  how  may:  455. 

Amend  declaration,  how  majr:  495. 

Failure  to  comply  with  certain  provisions:  454. 

Information,  to  furnish  recorder  certain:  453. 

Name  of,  to  be  placed  on  posts:  453. 
Lode- 

Definition  of  "lode  claim'':  493. 

Mineral  claim  on  same  by  one  person  or  company,  but  one:  455. 
Mill  site,  patent  for,  how  obtained:  458. 
Minerals,  nolder  of  mining  claim  entitled  to  what:  454. 
Mineral  claim — 

Comers  of,  how  marked:  495. 

Description  of — 

On  surveyed  land:  457. 
On  unsurveyed  land:  457. 

Found  on  unpatented  agricultural  land,  how  acquired:  452. 

Locate,  who  may:  452. 

Located,  how:  453. 

Location  of  patented,  not  to  be  changed  by  surveyors:  457. 

Marked,  how:  451,  494,  495 

Meaning  of  term:  493. 

Measured,  how:  453. 

Name  of,  where  written:  453. 
Mineral  deposits.    (See  Deposfts.) 
Mineral  lands^ 

Disposition  of,  reserved:  452,  460. 

Open  to  exploration  and  purchase:  452. 

Price  of:  4»5. 

Reserved  from  grant  for  roads:  460. 
Mineral  oils,  patent  for  land  containing,  how  obtained:  457. 
Mineral  patents.    (See  Patents.) 
Mineral  surveyors — 

Appointed,  how:  457. 

Bonds  of.  Commission  may  fix:  458. 
Mining  recorder.    (See  Recorder.) 
Mining  concessions — 

Proceedings  for  cancellation  of  Spanish:  460. 

Provisions  relative  to:  460. 
Mining  rights,  how  acquired:  460. 
Monuments,  boundaries  to  be  marked  by:  455. 
Name — 

Of  claim — 

"Fraction"  added,  when  word:  454. 
Written,  where:  453. 

Of  locator,  where  written:  453. 
Newspapers — 

Application  for  patent,  to  publish  notice  of:  455. 

Deunquent  coowners,  to  publish  notice  of:  455. 

Excessive  charges  of,  remedy:  457. 

Saline  lands,  publication  reuktive  to:  459. 
Nonmineral  land  occupied  for  milling,  etc.,  quantity  of  and  how  acquired:  458. 
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MiNiNO  LAWS— Contmued. 

Nonreadent  of  province,  how  to  make  application  for  patent:  456,  498. 
Notes.    (See  Field  Norsa.) 
Notice- 
Abandonment,  how  made:  455. 

Affidavit  of  posting,  to  be  filed:  456. 

Application  fc^  po^t,  how  to  be  posted:  498. 

Contest  in  certam  cases,  how  given:  458. 

Cost  of,  by  whom  paid:  457. 

Delinquent  coowners,  how  given  to:  455. 

Testimony  to  be  taken,  to  be  given  of:  458. 

What  is:  493. 
Objection,  when  none  to  be  heard  from  third  parties:  456. 
Occupation.    (See  Prior  occupation.) 
Oils.    (See  Mineral  oils.) 

Ownership  of  agricultural  lands,  not  to  be  impaired:  457. 
Patent- 
Application  for — 

Contain,  what  to:  455. 

''Field  notes,"  to  be  accompanied  by:  455. 

Building-stone  land,  how  acquired:  457. 

Coal  claims,  when  to  issue  for:  498. 

Coal  lands — 

By  whom  prepared  and  how  issued:  498. 
Eifective  ror  what  purposes:  498. 
Obtained,  how:  497. 

Coal  not  to  be  taken  prior  to  obtaining:  497. 

Issued  on  conclusion  of  adverse  proceedings,  how:  456. 

Issue  if  no  adverse  claim  filed:  498. 

Mill  site,  how  acquired:  458. 

Mineral  claim,  how  obtained:  455. 

Nonresident  of  province,  procedure  where  applicant  is:  456. 

Notice  of  application  to  be  posted  on  land:  455. 

Petroleiun  land,  how  acquired:  457. 

Presumption  if  no  adverse  claim  filed:  456. 

Right  tOj  under  statute  of  limitations:  457. 

Where  different  parties  entitled  to  portions:  457. 
Petroleum,  patent  for  land  containing,  now  obtained:  457. 
Placer  claim — 

Affidavit  to  accompany:  495. 

Comers  of,  how  marked:  495. 

Extent  of— 

For  association:  457. 
For  an  individual:  457. 

Location  of:  457. 

Meaning  of  term:  493. 

Record  of,  to  consist  of  what:  495. 

Time  for  recording:  495. 

When  no  further  survey  to  be  made:  457. 
Plan.    (See  Sketch  plan.) 
Plat- 
Chief  of  bureau  of  lands,  to  be  made  under  direction  of:  465. 

Copy  to  be  posted  on  land:  455. 

Of  daim  to  accompany  application  for  patent:  455. 

Of  surveyed  lands,  none  required:  457. 
Possession- 
Amount  of  work  necessary  to  hold:  455. 

Coal  claims,  in  re:  497. 

Evidence  of,  in  certain  cases:  457. 

Right  of,  how  tested:  456. 
Posts  (see  also  Initial  postj  Discovery  post)— 

Distance  between,  on  mining  claims:  455. 

Ground,  how  set  in:  495. 

''Location  line,*'  when  may  be  used  to  mark:  454. 

May  be  moved,  by  whom:  454. 

Mining  claims,  shall  be  used  to  mark:  453,  495. 

Not  to  be  moved,  when:  453. 
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Mining  laws — Continued. 
Posts — Continued. 

Size  of,  to  be  used  for  marking:  496. 

Written  on,  what  to  be:  453,  495. 
Preference  claim — 

Coal  lands,  in  re:  459. 

Determined,  how:  459. 

Time  for  presenting:  459. 
Price  per  hectare  to  be  paid  for — 

Coal  lands:  459,  498. 

Mineral  lands:  456. 

Saline  lands:  459. 
Prior  occupation,  effect  of,  on  title:  454,  497. 
Proclamations.    (See  Exbcutivb  proclamations.^ 
Provincial  secretaries,  when  to  act  as  mining  recoraers:  593. 
Public  lands,  when  reserved  from  sale:  452. 
Public  purposes,  mineral  lands  reserved  frcun  grants  for:  460. 
Record — 

Filing  papers  for,  effect  of:  493. 

Placer  claims  to  consist  of  what:  495. 

Surveyors  to  be  guided  by:  453. 
Record  book — 

Contains,  what:  454. 

Provided  by  whom:  494. 
Recorder- 
Application  for  patent  to  be  filed  with:  456. 

Commanding-general  may  appoint,  when:  493. 

Duties  of:  454,  455,  493,  494,  497. 

Information  to  be  furnished:  453. 

Notice  of  abandonment  to  be  filed  with:  455. 

Who  to  act  as:  493. 
Relocation,  when  may  be  made:  455. 
Rights.    (See  Mineral  rights.) 
Right  of  way — 

Ditches  and  canals:  458. 

Rules  concerning,  government  may  make:  458. 
Roads,  mineral  lands  reserved  from  grants  for:  460. 
Saline  lands — 

Executive  proclamations  relative  to,  publication  of:  460. 

Price  of,  per  hectare:  460. 

Sale  of,  how  made:  460. 

Testimony  may  be  taken  as  to  character  of:  459. 
Sanitation,  government  may  make  rules  for:  458. 
Sketch  plan — 

Drawn,  where:  454. 

Methods  for  laying  out  claims:  453. 

What  should  l>e  shown  on:  454. 
Spanish  concessions,  proceedings  for  cancellation  of:  460. 
.  Surveyors — 

Authority  to  move  posts:  454. 

Guided  by  records  of  claim:  453. 
Surveys — 

Expenses  of,  by  whom  paid:  457. 

Made  or  extended,  how:  457. 

No  further  needed  where  location  on  siu-veved  lands:  457. 
Statute  of  limitations,  right  to  patent  under,  wnen:  13. 
Stone  (see  also  Building  stone) — 

May  be  used  to  mark  comers:  495. 
Testimony — 

Before  whom  taken:  458. 

Ma^r  be  taken,  as  to  character  of  saline  lands:  459. 

Notice  of  taking:  458. 
Third  parties,  when  no  objection  to  be  heard  from:  456. 
Time- 
Affidavit  of  assessment  work,  filing  of:  496. 

Annual  work,  when  commences  to  run:  455. 

Character  of  land,  contest  as  to:  458. 

Commencing  proceeding  by  adverse  claimant:  456. 
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MiKiNo  i<AW8 — Continued. 
Time—Oontinued . 

Delinquent  coowners,  given  to:  456. 
Noted  oy  recorder  on  each  paper  filed:  494. 
Payment  for  coal  lands:  497. 

Preference  claims  to  coal  lands,  presentation  of:  459. 
Publication  of  notice  for  patent:  456. 
Recording  placer  claims:  495. 
Recording  mining  claims:  454. 
Title- 
Dispute  as  to,  how  determined:  454. 
In  adverse  proceedings:  456. 
Trees  may  be  marked  for  ccnners  of  mining  claims:  495. 
Vein,  not  more  than  one  location  en  same  oy  one  person  or  company:  455. 
Vested  rights — 

In  ditches,  patents  granted  subject  to:  458. 
In  water  to  oe  protected:  458. 
Work.    (See  Labor,  assessment  work.) 
Water,  vested  rights  in,  to  be  protected:  458. 
Water  rights,  government  may  make  rules  concerning:  458. 
Mining  recorders,  supervision  of:  473. 
MoNOo,  cultivation  ana  production  of:  664,  748. 

Monuments,  erection  of,  along  boundaries,  public  forests,  and  forest  reserves:  143. 
MoRo  Province: 

Court  of  land  registration,  jurisdiction  extended  over:  582. 
Resolution  extending  operation  of  public  land  act  to:  474,  475,  476. 
MoRO  8ui;rAN8,  land  grants  from,  status  of:  482. 
Mortgages,  foreclosure  op: 
Action,  where  instituted:  548. 
Complaint:  548. 
Trial  and  judgment:  548. 
Sales:  548. 

Proceeds,  disposition  of:  549. . 
Balance  after  sale,  judgment  for:  549. 
Final  record:  549. 
Revenue  tax  on:  483. 
(See  also  Land  registration  act.) 
MosES,  W.  B.,  report  on  native  labor:  976. 
MuRCiA  RICE  FARM,  Operations  on:  948,  949. 
Nangca  or  LANOCA,  description  of:  684,  696. 
Natives,  sale  of  land  to,  preference:  452. 
Native  settlers: 

Free  patents  to  public  lands  to:  467,  468. 
(See  also  Patents.) 
Naval  reservations,  bringing  imder  observation  of  land  registration  act:  681. 
Neat  cattle,  value  of:  699. 
Neder,  Adam,  report  on  native  labor:  976. 
Neoros: 

Area  of  forest:  447. 

Cost  of  sugar  production — 

Cutting  and  manufacture:  812. 
Packing  and  transportation:  813. 
Planting  and  cultivation:  812. 
Farm  lands,  area  of:  853. 
Sugar  lands,  amount  of:  853. 
Negros  occidental: 
Forest  tract — 

Amount  and  value  of  timber:  635. 
Area  of:  635. 
Lumbering  possibilities:  635. 
Sawmills — 

Capacity  of:  637. 
Operation  of:  637. 
Newspapers,  notices  in:  455,  457,  458,  459. 
Nipa: 

Area  devoted  to:  701. 
Cultivation  of:  673. 
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NiPA — Continued . 

Deecription  of:  673,  692,  701. 
Products  from:  701. 
Tuba,  method  of  obtaining:  674. 
Use  of:  673,  674,  692. 
Non-Christian  tribes: 

Arrest  for  violation  of  forest  act:  587. 
Land  grants  from  chiefs  of,  status  of:  482. 
NoncBS.    (See  Mining  laws.) 

NuEVA  VizcAYA,  resolutiou  extending  public  land  act  to:  475,  476. 
Nutmegs: 

Cultivation  of:  678,  694,  747. 
Deecription  of:  678,  747. 
Oil  lands: 

Patent  for  land  containing,  how  obtained:  457. 
Oil-producing  plants,  descnption  of:  668-670,  693. 
Oils,  regulations:  603. 

Official  Gazette,  assessment  of  market  value  of  forest  products,  published  in:  585. 
Oranges: 

Area  devoted  to:  702. 
Cultivation  of:  696,  702. 
Description  of:  685. 
Pack,  Hon.  W.  F.,  coffee  culture  in  province  of  Benguet:  910,  911,  913. 
Paddy.    (See  Rice.) 
Pagahan  or  banga,  uses:  672. 
Palawan  Province: 

Extension  of  jurisdiction  of  court  of  land  registration  to:  582. 
Forest  area:  628. 

Resolution  extending  public  land  act  to:  475. 
Pal  AY.    (See  Rice.) 
Pampanga,  province  of: 

Cost  of  sugar  production:  811. 
Cutting:  811. 
Manufacturing:  811,  812. 
Planting:  811. 
Cultivation  of  rice  in:  938,  939. 
Pandan: 

Cultivation  of :  693. 
Use  of:  668. 
Papaya,  description  of:  684,  696. 
Paquft,  cultivation  and  production  of:  665. 
Parker,  Commander  J.  F.,  report  on  native  labor:  990,  991. 
Parsons,  W.  E.,  report  on  economical  use  of  native  and  imported  woods:  631. 
Patani,'  cultivation  and  production  of:  664. 
Patents  for  tptlb  to  public  lands: 
Free  patents  to  native  settlers — 
Adverse  claimants:  468. 
Applications — 

Contents:  467,  534. 
Execution:  467,  534. 
Filed  before,  when:  467,  534. 
Investigation:  467,  468. 
Area  of  land  obtainable:  451,  478,  534. 
Authority  to  iBsue:  451. 
Claims  through  ancestors:  467. 
Definition:  &i. 

Hectares,  maximum  number:  467,  468,  534. 
Inalienable  lands:  468,  535. 

Lands  not  subject  to  payment  of  debt  or  sale:  468,  535. 
Lands  obtainable:  534. 
Persons  entitled  to:  467. 
QuaUfications  necessary:  478,  479. 
Residence  and  cultivation  of  land  necessary:  534. 
Survey  of  land:  468,  535. 
Who  may  obtain:  478,  479,  534. 
(See  also  Mining  laws;  Lands,  public.) 
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Peanuts: 

Cultivation  of:  670,  694,  747. 

Description  of:  670. 
Use  of:  670,  694,  747. 
Origin:  670.  -* 

Pepper,  description:  679. 
Philippine  Islands: 
Area:  445-448. 
Products — 

Tariff  on,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to:  761-769. 
Pineapples: 
Classes:  750. 

Cultivation  of:  667,  692,  696,  749. 
Fiber- 
Method  of  obtaining:  667. 
Use  of:  667,  692. 
Fruit,  amount  c^:  701. 
Oqgin:  667. 
Placer  claim.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Population: 

By  provinces:  1013. 
Density  of:  1013. 
Cuba:  1013. 

Hawaiian  Islands:  1013. 
Jamaica:  1013. 
Jai>an:  1013. 

Philippine  Islands:  1013. 
Porto  Rico:  1013. 
United  States:  1013. 
Posts.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Potatoes,  cultivation  and  production  of:  664. 
Poultry,  production  of:  699. 
Prescription,  limitation  upon:  583. 
Presidents,  municipal: 
Arrests  by:  587. 
Instructions  issued  to:  588. 
Neglect,  refusal,  or  delay  by,  penalty:  588. 
Penorm  duties  of  local  forest  officers,  when:  588. 
Primer  relative  to  public  lands:  533. 
Private  forests.    (See  Forests,  private.) 
Private  woodland.    (See  Forests,  private.) 
Products  of  the  archipblaoo,  importance  and  extent  ol:  668. 
Property,  public: 
Ownership  of:  451. 
Transfer  of:  451. 
Provinces: 

Agricultural  conditions  in:  716-737,  754-756. 
Crops,  principal:  716-737. 

Income  derived  from,  estimate  of:  716-737. 
Increase  of,  obstacles  to  be  overcome:  716-737. 
Wages,  prices:  71&-737,  754-756. 
Public  domain.    (See  Forests,  public.) 
PuBUc  FORESTS.    (See  Forests,  public.) 
Public  land  act:  462-474. 
Applicable,  where:  473. 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  sanction  by:  474. 
Date  act  takes  effect:  474. 
General  provisions:  472,  473. 
Resolutions,  extending  operations  of:  474-476. 
(See  also  Lands,  public) 
PuoAHAN,  uses  of:  675. 

Railroads;  eminent  domain,  exercise  of  ri^t  by:  546-548. 
Railway  lines,  forest  products  for,  exemption  from  tax:  594. 
''Raja,''  classed  as  firewood:  585. 
Ramie: 

Cultivation:  667. 
Description:  750. 
Origin:  667. 
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Rattan: 

Species  of:  692,  750. 
Uses  of:  668,  692,  750,  963. 
Re  A,  George  Bbonson,  statement  regarding  sugar:  810-*815» 
Reclaimed  land,  leasing  of:  476-478. 
Rbqister  of  deeds.    (See  Land  reoutbation  act.) 
Reoistratton.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
Regulations: 

Prescribed  by  chief  of  bureau  of  forestry:  584. 
Violations  of,  licenses  suspended  or  revoked:  586. 
Rents,  revenue  tax  on:  483. 
Reports,  falsification  of,  penalty  for:  588. 
Reservations  of  land  fob  public  use: 
Military  and  naval — 

Application,  forestry  laws:  596. 
Military  pur{)06e6:  479. 

Jurisdiction  over:  592. 
Naval  purjxwes:  481. 
Rights  of  civil  governor:  482. 
Resins: 

List  of:  685,  686. 
(See  also  Gums  and  resins.) 
Revenue  stamps,  when  requirea:  483,  484,  534. 
Rice: 

Area  cultivated:  804. 
Bulletin  on  modem  culture  of:  904^948. 
Crop,  treatment  of:  944. 
Ditches  and  levees:  943. 
Draft  animals:  947. 
Drainage:  942. 
Fertilizers:  945. 
Harvesting:  944,  945. 
Implements:  947. 
Introduction:  940,  941. 
Irrigation:  943. 
Planting:  942. 
Soils  suitable:  941. 

Preparation  of:  942. 
Threshing:  945. 
Upland  or  mountain  rice:  946. 
Varieties:  946. 
Cleaning,  cost  of:  935. 
Condition  of  industry:  738,  739. 
Crops,  amount  of:  936. 
Cultivation  of:  703,  704,  739,  798,  933-939. 
Area  cultivated:  804. 
Insects,  protection  against:  934. 
Irrigation:  934. 
Method  of:  662. 
Pampanga  Province — 
Prices:  939. 
Threshing:  939. 
Varieties:  939. 
Yield:  939. 
Planting:  934,  935. 
Prices:  935. 
Soil:  934. 
Yield:  935. 
Duty  on:  951. 
Enemies  of:  663,  935. 
Exportation:  936. 
Farms — 

Situation  of:  936. 
Yield:  936. 
Garcia,  Regino,  report  on  the  cultivation  of:  933-938. 
Harvesting:  739. 
Cost  of:  938. 
History:  933. 
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Rick— Ccmtinued. 

Importance  of:  602,  934. 

Importation  of:  798,  933,  947,  950. 

Import  tax  abolished:  933. 

LooBd  names  for:  738. 

Murcia  Rice  Farm,  operations  on:  948,  949. 

Origin  of:  662. 

Paddy- 
Cultivation  oft  703. 
Yield:  703. 

Pampanga  Province,  cultivation  of  rice  in:  938. 

Plantations:  936. 

Planting,  cost  of:  938. 

Plowing,  cost  of:  949. 

Prices:  939. 

Provinces  producing:  936. 

Soil,  preparation  of:  934,  935. 

Threshing:  662,  663,  935,  939. 


Cost  of:  947. 
Method  of:  739,  947. 

Value  of:  934,  936. 

Varieties:  662,  738,  934,  937,  938. 

Yield:  738^  937,  949. 
Rim  A,  description  of:  696. 

Robert,  W.  P.,  assistant  naval  constructor,  U.  S.  N.,  report  on  native  labor:  Hfe. 
RoTHROCK,  P.  C,  affidavit  of:  858.  859. 
Saccharine  plants,  description  or.  672,  673. 
Safflower  or  lazar  or  biri,  cultivation  and  use  of:  748,  963. 
Sales  op  pubuc  lands.    (See  Lands,  pubuc.) 
Salicsican,  use  of:  964. 
Saune  lands.    (See  Mining  laws.) 
Sapote,  description  of:  697. 
Samar,  Province  op^  forest  area:  628. 
Sampaouita,  description  of:  685. 
San  Antonio,  sawmills  at:  638. 
Santol,  description  of:  683,  696. 
Sappan,  description  of:  748. 
Sawmills: 

Capacity  of:  629,  637,  638. 

List  of:  638. 

Location  of:  637,  638. 

Markets:  638. 

Number  of:  637,  638. 
In  Manila:  629. 

Output:  638. 

Sites- 
Leases  of:  584. 

Rights  of  way,  granting  of:  584. 
Sftao,  cultivation  and  production  of:  664. 
Skids,  regulations:  603. 

SOROHUM  OR  BAT  ad: 

Use  of:  663,  673. 

Cultivation  of:  673. 
Spanish  grants  and  concessions: 

Registration  of:  540,  541. 
Cost  of:  541. 
Procedure:  541. 

(See  also  Lands,  public) 
Spanish  mining  concessions,  proceedings  for  cancellation  of:  460. 
Sqttatters,  number  of:  445. 
Stamp  taxes,  lands,  papers  relative  to:  483,  484. 
Starch  producing  plants,  cultivation  of:  694,  671-672. 
Steven,  Oswald  A.,  report  on  model  sugar  estate:  796. 
Stock  raising: 

Condition  of:  746. 

Hogs,  propagation  of:  746. 

Horses,  breeding  of:  746. 

Ideal  conditions  for:  746. 
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Stonb: 

Removal  or  sale  of,  license  lor:  5&4,  586. 
(See  also  Fokbst  products;  Mining  laws.) 
Strawberries,  cultivation  of:  665. 
Stumps,  height  of:  602. 
Sugar — 

Acreage  under  cultivation:  764.  , 

Beet,  cultivation  of:  798. 
China,  use  of  sugar  in:  794,  795. 
Classification  of:  772. 

Colton,  Col.  George  R.,  statement  of:  792-796. 
Consumption  by  the  United  States:  763. 
Cost  of  transportation  to  the  United  States:  763,  764. 
Crops,  prices  of:  773. 
Cultivation  and  production  of— 
Acres  under  cultivation:  764. 
Decline  in,  causes  of:  800-803. 
Capital:  800. 
Cattle:  800. 

Cost  of  production:  801,  802. 
Expenses  annually:  802. 
Internal  revenue:  801. 
Lab(»«r8:  800. 
Markets:  801. 
Prices:  802. 
Production:  800. 
Risks:  800. 
Share  system:  800. 
Transportation:  801. 
Deplorable  system  of:  740. 
Experiments  in:  815. 
Instruments  used:  807. 
Method  of:  771,  804-805. 
Growth,  period  of:  772. 
Planting:  772. 
Primer  on:  780-789. 

After-treatment:  785,  786. 
Cost  per  ton  of  sugar  grown  and  per  acre:  788. 
Crop,  harvesting  of:  786. 
'  Drainage  and  irrigation:  787. 
Farms,  location  of:  781. 
Planting:  785. 
Seed  cane,  selection  of:  784. 
Soils- 
Breaking:  783,  784. 
Condition:  781. 
Fertility:  782. 
Preparation:  783. 
Stubble,  management  of:  786,  787. 
Yield:  789. 
Edwards,  Col.  C.  R.,  statement  of:  790-792. 
Estates,  size  of:  804. 

Exportations:  763,  773,  774,  790,  791,  805. 
Extracting  juice  from  cane,  method  of:  740. 
Frekht  rate  to  the  United  States:  792. 
Grades  of:  765. 

Hawaiian  cane,  importation  of:  740. 
Heras,  Leon  Miguel,  statement  of:  800. 

Iloilo  Chamber  of  Conunerce  and  Agriculture,  petition  of:  792-794. 
Importance  of  industry:  739. 
Importation  of,  to  the  United  States:  763. 
Imi>ort  duties  charged  by  foreign  countries:  791. 
Introduction  of:  771. 
Laborers — 

Acreage  cultivated  by,  as  compared  to  American:  806. 

Average  monthly  wages  of:  776,  778,  779. 

Average  number  of:  776,  778,  779. 

Difference  in  number  of,  when  owners  administer  their  own  estates:  804. 
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SuoAB— Continued. 

Laborers — Continued. 
DisBatisfaction  of:  806. 
High  price  of,  causes  for:  800. 
Lack  of  thrift  of  Filipino:  7d5. 
Quantity  of:  791. 
Share  system:  800,  810. 
Wages,  amount  of:  791,  803. 
Lacson,  A.,  statement  of:  850. 
Lands — 

Acreage  of:  797,  798,  806. 
Price  of:  766,  767,  768,  775,  797. 
Value  of:  856. 
Luzuriaga,  Hon.  Jos^ — 

Paper  on  sugar  culture:  771-775. 
Testimony  of:  766-769. 
Lyon,  William  S.,  Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1,  a  primer  on  the  cultivation  of  sogir 

cane:  780-790. 
Machinery,  cost  of:  764,  797, 
Manuel  Elstate,  expenses  of:  850. 
Markets  for:  764,  767,  769,  794,  795. 
Melliza,  Raymundo,  petition  relative  to  sugar:  792-7M. 
MUls- 

Condition  of:  805. 
Employees — 

Number  of:  776-779. 
Wages  of:  776-779. 
Kinds  of:  776-779. 
Location  of:  803. 
Number  of:  776,  777,  779. 
Size  of:  804. 

Value  of  products:  776,  777-779. 
Negros,  island  of — 

Cost  of  sugar  production — 

Cutting  and  manufacture:  812. 
Packing  and  transportation:  813. 
Planting  and  cultivation:  812. 
Negros  Occidental — 

Farm  lands,  area  of:  853. 
Sugar  lands,  amount  of:  853. 
Origin:  672. 
Pampanga — 

Cost  of  sugar  production — 
Cutting:  811. 
Manufacturing:  811,  812. 
Planting:  811. 
Percentage  of  sugar  secured:  813,  814,  815. 
Pilon.  description  of:  772. 
Planting  of:  794. 
Ports  for:  806. 

Price  of:  763,  764,  768,  857,  858. 
Production — 

Amount  of:  771. 
Cost  of:  775,  793,  810,  813. 
Share  system:  810. 
Provinces  producing:  776-779,  797,  798. 
Rea,  Creorge  Bronson,  statement  of:  810-815. 
Renewal  of  stalks:  767. 
Replanting:  802. 
Saccharine  plants— 
Sorghum — 

Cultivation:  673. 
Uses  of:  673. 
Sugarcane — 

Cultivation  of :  673 

SoU:  673. 
Orimn  of:  672. 
Varieties:  672. 
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'  Sugar — Continued. 

Sales  of,  when  made:  772. 
Soil  for:  673,  740,  796. 
Sorahum,  use  of:  691. 
Stalks,  renewal  of:  767. 

Stevens,  Oswald  A.,  rei>ort  on  model  sugar  estate:  796.     • 
Taft,  Hon.  William  H.,  statement  of:  796-800. 
Tariff  on:  763. 

Transportation  to  the  United  States,  cost  of:  857. 
Varieties:  672. 

Welbom,  W.  C,  statement  of:  804-809. 

Wiley  J  Dr.  H.  W.,  statement  regarding  percentage  of  sugar  secured  in  the  Phil- 
ippines: 813-815. 
Yield  per  acre:  764,  766,  767,  802,  807. 
Supreme  Court.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
Surveys.    (See  Lands,  public;  Mining  laws.) 
Sweet  potato: 

Cultivation  of:  664,  703,  748. 
Description  of:  693. 
Use  of:  693. 
SwiPT,  J.  T.,  gunner.  United  States  Navy,  rejwrt  on  native  labor:  994. 
Swine: 

Propagation  of :  746. 
Use  of:  699. 
Taft,  Hon.  W.  H.: 

Statement  on  sugar:  796-800. 
Statement  on  labor  conditions:  1002. 
Statement  on  tobacco:  851-859. 

Letter  to  Wa^rs  and  Means  Committee  on  duties  on  Philippine  products:  761  769. 
Tamp  AT,  description  of:  683. 
Tapioca,  cultivation  and  production  of:  671. 

Taripf,  Philippine  products,  letter  of  Secretary  of  War  relative  to:  761-769. 
Taxes: 

By  ^ups  and  provinces:  585. 
Delmquent:  589. 

Forest  products,  collection  and  disposition  of:  591. 
Imposition  of:  585. 
Paid,  when:  589. 

(See  also  Internal  revenue  law.) 
Tat  ABAS  Province,  sawmills  in:  638. 
Teosinte: 

Cultivation  of:  691. 

SoH:  691. 
Description  of:  690. 
Price  of:  691. 
Yield  per  acre:  691. 
Timber  and  lumber: 
ConiBumption  of:  633. 
Duty  on:  633,  634. 

Enterprises,  capital  necessary  to  establish:  634. 
Importations:  636,  637. 
Imported,  price  of:  626. 
Logs,  marking  of:  605,  636,  637. 
Markets:  614,  629. 

Distances:  633. 
Price  of:  615,  626,  637,  638. 
Timber— 

Chai]^on:  599. 

Cutting  of,  chaiges:  585. 

Diameter  of  trees:  483,  602. 

Duly  selected,  tax:  58i5. 

Failure  to  remove:  484,  603. 

Fallen  tops  exempted  from  tax,  when:  585. 

Gratuitous  license  for  domestic  purposes:  586.  ^ 

Groups:  584,  585. 

Levers,  skids:  483,  601. 

Licenses,  forfeiture  of:  601. 
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Timber  and  lumbeb — Continued. 
Timber — Continued. 

Licenses  to  cut,  for  mining  purposes — 
Charges:  586. 
Contents:  686. 
Gratuitous,  when:  586. 
Issuing  of:  586. 
Removal  of:  482,  602,  604. 
Round:  483,  602. 
Sale  or  disposition  of:  58S-585. 
Selected,  manifests:  488-605. 
Slides  for:  603. 
Special  condition:  483,  602. 
Stand  of:  634. 

Stumps,  height  of:  483,  602. 
Undersized  trees:  483,  602. 
Taxes  on,  by  groups  and  provinces:  584,  585. 
Volume,  how  ascertained:  477,  585,  598,  609. 
(See  also  Forest  products.) 
Timber-test,  methods  used:  587. 
Uses  of  various  classes:  623,  624. 
(See  also  Woods.) 
Timber  licenses,  issuance  of:  452.    , 
Titles: 

Examination  of 

Assistance  secured,  how:  587. 
Fiscals  to  assist:  587. 

Land  r^^tration  court,  examiner  to  assist:  587. 
Perfecting  of,  by  owners:  451. 
Registration  of  private  forests:  587. 
Registration  of:  540. 
Cost  of:  540. 
Application  for:  540. 
Titles,  unperfected: 
How  registered:  540. 

Cost  of:  540. 
Surveys  of:  541. 
Tobacco: 

Analysis:  878. 

Appraisement  of :  875-877,879. 
Areas  available  to  cultivation  of:  838, 852. 

Brown,  Daniel  T.,  internal-revenue  a^nt,  report  on  Cagayan  and  laabela:  889-893. 
Bulacan  Province,  manufacture  of  tobacco  in:  899. 
Bulletin  on  cultivation  of:  881-889. 
van,  province  of — 
jrop,  amount  and  value:  848. 
Cultivation  in:  824,825-835,843,864-868,880. 

Editorial  from  La  Voz  del  Pueblo  of  Tuguegarao  on  cultivation  of:  864-865. 
Femald,  H.  B.,  report  on  tobacco  lands:  866-868. 
Improvements  needed — 
Coolie  labor:  867. 

Cultivation  and  care  of  tobacco:  867. 
Education  and  cultivation  of  tobacco:  868. 
Fairs:  868. 
Railroads:  867. 
River  improvements:  867. 
Suggestions  for:  879. 
Tanf!  reduction:  867. 
Transportation:  867. 
Leaf  raisea  in:  880. 
Situation  in:  889-893. 
Tobacco  lands — 
Conditions:  866. 
Report:  86&-868. 
Transportation,  means  of:  866. 


Cagayan, 
Crop 
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Tobacco — Continued. 
Chewing — 

Exports:  862. 
Manufacture  of:  898, 899. 
Prices:  898. 
Taxes  on:  861. 
Use  of:  898. 
Chinese  smoking— 

Factories,  number  of:  898. 
Imports:  899. 

Manufacture,  process  of:  898. 
Prices:  899. 
Cigarettes — 

Demands  for:  861. 
Exports:  860,863. 
Manufacture  of:  896-898, 899. 

Classes:  897. 

Employees,  wages  of:  897. 

Factories — 

Number  of:  896. 
Owners  of:  896. 

Formula:  896. 

Machine:  896. 

Prices:  896. 
Output:  863. 
Taxes  on:  863. 
Cigars- 
Demands  for:  861. 
Exports:  742,847,849,860,862,863. 
Machines:  864. 
Makers,  number  of:  844, 895. 
Manufacture  of:  847, 894-896. 

Boxes,  price  of:  895. 

Factories- 
Hours  of  work:  895. 
Number  of:  840. 
Owners  of:  894-896,899. 

Makers:  895. 

Wrappers:  895. 
Number  made:  894. 
Output:  863. 
Price  of:  742, 848. 
Wrappers  for:  842-847,849,895. 
Compafila  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas,  work  of:  880. 
Consumption  of:  840. 

In  the  United  States:  762, 765. 
Cultivation  and  production  of— 
Amount  of  production:  836. 
Appraisement  of:  875-877. 
Areas  available  to:  838. 
Bulletin  on:  881-889. 

Crop,  cultivation  of:  884-886. 

Cunng:  886. 

Harvesting:  886. 

Introduction:  881. 

Land,  selection  of:  883, 884. 

Requirements  of  manufactiurer:  882. 

Seed  bed,  preparation  of:  822, 883. 

Shade,  growing  under:  887, 888. 
Cagayan  Province — 

Area:  835. 

Crops  produced:  833. 

Expenses:  830-835.  *,     ^    ooo 

Expenses  and  income  on  1  hectare  of  land:  832. 

Immigration:  835. 

Implements  and  methods:  824. 
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Tobacco— Ocmtinued. 

Cultivation  and  production  of— Continued. 

Csgavan  Provinces-Continued. 
Lands,  condition  of:  825. 
Leaf:  82^-831, 843, 848, 864-^68, 880. 
Location:  824. 
Population:  835. 
Profits:  830-835. 
Seed  beds:  825-^27. 
Transplanting:  827. 
Weight  of  tobacco:  833. 

Climate:  676. 

Crops,  amount  of:  838. 

Doney,  Clarence  W.,  bulletin  on:  881-889. 

Drying  houses:  874. 

Estimates  of:  840. 

Fertilizers:  871. 

Gathering:  676. 

Increase  m:  742. 

Isabela.  leaf  raised  in:  880. 

Leaf  tobacco:  831,  842-847,  848,  864-868,  875,  880. 

Plantations:  870. 

Planting:  676. 

Profits  from:  837. 

Sauces  for:  877. 

Seed  and  seed  plots:  871,  872. 

Set-backs  to:  836,  837. 

SoU:  676,  836,  870. 

Transplanting:  872-874. 
Determan.  A.,  statement  of:  825-842. 
Duty  on,  m  the  United  States:  765. 
Edwards,  Col.  C.  R.,  statement  of:  818. 
Exportations:  765,  817,  818,  823,  836,  840. 
Factories,  number  of:  840,  861,  864. 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  5:  881-889. 

Femald,  H.  B.,  report  on  Cagayan  and  Isabela  tobacco  Unds:  866-868. 
Fillers,  price  of:  849. 
Gathering  and  sorting,  rules  for:  878-879. 
Germinal  Cigar  and  Cigarette  Factory,  statement  of:  847. 
Guide,  Justo,  statement  of:  847-M9. 
Hope,  Mr.,  internal-revenue  agent,  report  on  sale  and  manufacture  of  tobacco  in 

Manila:  893-^99. 
Import  duties — 

Charged  by  foreign  countries:  819-821. 

Rates  of:  839. 
Industry  in  the  Philippine  Islands — 

CompafUa  General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas,  operation  of:  869. 

Condition  of:  868-878. 

History:  868. 

Manufactories:  861,  864. 

Monopolar  by  government:  868,  869. 
Provisions  of :  869. 
Insects  destroying:  852. 
Internal-revenue  tax  on:  861. 
Isabela— 

Crop,  amount  and  value:  848. 

Feniald,  H.  B.,  report  on  tobacco  lands  in:  866-868. 

Leaf  raised  in:  880. 

Situation  in:  889-893. 
Krafft,  P.,  statement  of:  842-847. 
Laborers — 

Appeals  from:  837. 

Characteristics  of:  822,  838. 

Cigar  workers:  839,  841. 

Cost  of:  823. 

Number  of:  837. 
Lacson,  A.,  statement  of:  850^851. 
Lands,  price  of:  852,  853. 
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Tobacco — Continued. 
Leaf— 

Claasee  of:  831. 

Cultivation  of:  82S-8S1,  848,  848,  861,  864-968,  880. 

Cutting  and  curing  of:  828-830. 

Price  of:  831,  848,  894. 

Sale  of:  893-804. 


Manufacturing,  report  on:  893-899. 

Purchases  made  in,  rules  for:  878,  879. 
Market  quotations:  819. 
Monopoly  by  Spanish  Government:  824,  861. 

Abandonment  of:  741,  817. 

Benefits  derived  from:  835. 

ProvLBions  of :  741. 

Revenue  from:  741. 
Origin:  817. 
Plantn- 

Chemical  composition:  676. 

Cultivation — 
Climate:  676. 
Gathering:  676. 
Planting:  676. 
SoU:  676. 

Description:  675*. 

Diseases:  676. 

Species  and  varieties:  675. 
Prices:  742,  766,  823,  837. 
Production,  amount  of:  765,  836. 
Provinces  raising:  765,  821,  836,  841. 
Quality:  742. 

Report  on  tobacco  situation  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela:  889-8^. 
Sauces  for:  877. 

Set-bftcks  to  cultivation:  886,  837. 
Smoking — 

Manufacture  of:  898,  899. 

Market  for:  898. 

Prices:  898. 
Soil,  condition  of:  836,  851. 
Species:  817. 
Tubacalera  Company- 
Business  of:  852,  853. 

Liand  owned  by:  822. 
Taft,  Hon.  Wm.  H.,  statements  of:  821-824,  851-859. 
Tobacco  lands  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  report  on:  866-868. 
Trade,  details  about:  840. 
Transportation — 

Cost  of:  845. 

To  New  York,  cost  of:  765. 
United  States,  consumption  of,  in  the:  762,  765. 
Worms,  destruction  by:  822,  846. 
ToMATOBs,  cultivation  and  production:  703. 
Tools  and  other  property  op  Government: 
Fraudulent  use  of,  penalty:  588. 
Wrongful  possession,  penalty:  588. 
Town  sftes.    (See  Lands,  public.) 
Transportation: 
Means  of:  614. 
Land  and  sea:  604. 
Tree  tops,  fedlen,  exempt  from  tax,  when:  585. 
Trees: 

Diameter  of:  602. 

Divided  into  four  groups:  584,  585. 

Identification  of:  605. 

Native:  608. 

Species:  610. 
Undersized,  regulations:  602. 
IJiilawful  cutting:  602. 
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Treb  bpbcibs: 

Number  of:  627. 

Sapotaceae  and  Urticaceae  families:  625. 
Truck  farming,  conditions  in  Philippine  Idands:  757-769. 
Trustees.    (See  Land  reoistration  act.) 
TuQUi,  cultivation  and  production  of:  665. 
Ube,  cultivation  and  production  of:  665. 

Unperfected  titles  and  Spanish  grants  and  concbssions.    (See  Lands,  pubuc.) 
Vegetables: 

Cultivation  of:  693,  757-759. 
Cultivation  and  production  of:  664-665. 
Butingui:  664. 
Frijol:  665. 
Gabe:  665. 
Garden  plants:  665. 
Mongo:  664. 
Paquit:  665. 
Patani:  664. 
Potatoes:  664. 
Sitao:  664. 
Sweet  potatoes:  664. 
Tuqui:  665. 
Ube:  665. 
Zabache:  664. 
List  of:  693,  757-759. 
Vino,  distillation  of:  692. 
Water  rights: 

Rules  and  regulations,  authority  to  make:  452. 
Water  rights  on  public  lands.    (See  also  Lands,  public) 
Wax,  production  of:  687. 

Weights  and  measures,  metric  83rBtem  used:  585. 
Welborn,  Prop.  W.  C,  statement  of,  relative  to  tobacco:  804-809. 
White  ant,  experiments  against  attacks  by:  616,  630. 

Wiley,  H.  W.  ,  statement  of  percentage  of  sugar  secured  in  Philippine  lalands:  813-Sl^ 
Wills.    (See  Land  registration  act.) 
Wood,  cord,  price  of:  626. 
Wood  oil.    (See  Oils.) 

Woodlands,  private.    (See  Forests,  private.) 
Woods: 

Construction  purposes,  economical  use  for:  631. 
Native  and  imported  compared:  631. 
Philippine — 

(Chemical  properties:  646. 
Commercial,  number  of:  639. 
Durability  and  decay:  646. 
Beetles:  646. 
Fungi  and  bacteria:  646. 
Immunity  from  attack:  647. 
Hardness:  647. 
Taste  and  odor:  647. 
Impregnation  and  other  means  against  insects:  647. 
Creosoting:  647. 
Mineral  salts:  647. 
Painting:  647. 
Shipworm:  647. 
White  ants:  647. 
List  of:  610,611,616. 
List  of,  according  to— 

Elasticity,  resistance,  and  roecific  gravity:  617. 
Lasting  quality  in  water:  618. 
Lasting  quality  in  ground  with  cement:  618. 
Uses:  623. 

Boxes:  623. 
Cabinetmaking:  623. 
Canoes:  623. 
Houses:  623. 
Naval  construction:  623. 
Literature  on:  639. 
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Woods — Continued. 

Philippine— Continued. 
Minute  anatomy:  G43. 
Names  and  uses:  61&-621. 
Physical  properties:  W3. 
Color:  643. 

Comparative  weight  with  American  woods:  644,  646. 
Moisture  content,  shrinkage,  seasoning:  645. 
Odor:  644. 
Resonance:  646. 
Seasoning:  646. 

Artificial  seasoniM:  645. 
By  air  drying:  646. 
By  kiln  drying:  646. 
Heating  power:  646. 
In  fluids:  646. 
In  log:  646. 

Natural  seasoning  in  tree:  645. 
Taste:  644. 

Weight  and  specific  gravity:  644. 
Structure:  640. 
Grain,  642. 
Morphology:  640. 
Parts  of  stem:  641. 
Planes  of  section:  642. 
Uses  of  various  groups:  622,  647-648. 
Construction  timber:  648. 
Contact  with  ground:  647. 
Comer  posts:  647. 
Railroad  ties:  647. 
Exposed  to  salt  water  and  teredo  attack:  647. 

Ships  and  boats:  647. 
Furniture  and  ornaments:  648. 
Vessels:  622. 
Decks:  622. 
Keels:  622. 
Stems:  622. 
Treatment  with  creosote,  experiments:  632. 
(See  also  Timber  and  lumber.) 
Zacate  (grass) : 

Cultivation  of:  663,  664,  690. 
Use  of:  663,690. 
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Abaca.    (See  Hemp.) 
Agriculture: 

Abaca.    (See  Hemp.) 

Advice:  224. 

Agricultural  districts,  list  of:  48. 

Agricultural  machinery,  investigations:  56. 

BeanSj  introduction  of:  58. 

Botanical  division,  work  of:  35,  168. 

Bureau  of— 

Crop  reports  and  statistics,  work  on — 
Ck>mpilation  of  reports:  220. 
Districts:  219. 
Oiganization:  219. 
Practical  results:  221. 
Progress  of  work:  220. 
Publication  of  reports:  221. 
Quality  of  reports:  220. 
Subsequent  operations:  220. 
Oiganization:  217. 
Personnel:  46,  217. 
Report  of:  217-253. 
Coffee,  cultivation  of:  58. 
Crop  reports,  distribution  of:  48. 
Experiment  stations — 

Baguio  Experiment  Station — 
Buildings  needed:  241. 
Climate:  238. 
Crope-^ 

Field  crops  and  forage  plants:  240. 
Fruits:  240. 
Potatoes:  239. 

Small  fruit  and  berries:  240« 
Vegetables:  239. 
Location:  238. 
Obstacles:  240. 
Opeiations:  239. 
Plant  breeding:  239. 
Soil:  238. 

Water  supply:  239. 
La  Carlota  sugar  form — 
Equipment:  241. 
Location:  241. 
Operations:  241, 242. 
Proposed  changes:  242. 
Soih  241. 

Water  supply:  241. 
Lamao  Experiment  Station — 
Buildmgs:  237. 
Clearing  and  fencing:  237. 
Crops — 

Abaca:  237. 
Avocado  pear:  237. 
Bananas:  238. 
Coffee:  237. 
Kapok:  237. 
Maguev:  237. 
Miscellaneous:  238. 
Pineapples:  238. 
Kubber:  237. 
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AoRicTJLTURB—Oontinued. 

Experiment  stations— Continued. 

Lamao  Experiment  Station— Continued. 
Nursery:  237. 
Soil:  236. 
Trees:  238. 
Water  supply:  237. 
Singalong  Expenment  Station — 
Crops- 
Avocado  pear:  234. 
Broom  com:  233. 
Carolina  golden  rice:  234. 
Cassava:  235. 

Analysis  of:  236. 
Ooffee:  235. 

Condol  (Benincasa  cerifera):  236. 
Com:  233. 
Guinea  grass:  232. 
Maguey:  236. 
Monstera  delicioea:  235. 
Parameria  vine:  236. 
Paspalum  dilatum:  233. 
Pineapples:  235. 
Sesamum  or  linga:  234. 
Soighums:  235. 
Squash,  native:  235. 
Tanias:  234. 
Tongo:  235. 
Vanilla:  235. 
Velvet  beans:  233. 
Venezuela  black  bean:  234. 
Silk  culture:  236 
Soil:  232. 

Water  supply:  232. 
Trinidad  Experiment  Station,  important  experiments — 
Lemons:  59. 
Mulberry  trees:  59. 
Oranges:  59. 
Plant  hybridization:  59. 
Potatoes:  59. 
Strawberries:  59. 
Tomatoes:  59. 
Vegetables:  59. 
Extension  work,  superintendent  of:  47. 
Farms — 

Abandoned:  226. 
Established:  226. 
Fiber  investigations — 
Abaca — 

Foreipi  markets:  229. 
Growing  from  seed:  229. 
Provincial  investigations:  229. 
Waste:  228. 
Fiber  exhibits:  230. 
Kapok — 

Establishment  of  export  trade:  230. 
Local  development:  230. 
Maguey — 

Educational  bulletin  on:  228. 
Outline  of  work:  228. 
Miscellaneous  fiber  plants:  230. 
Friar  lands — 

Extension  of  cultivated  areas:  40,  189,  190. 
Irrigation — 
Cost  of:  186. 
System  of:  40,  191. 
Hemp — 

Growing  from  seed:  57. 
Machine  investigations:  56. 
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AoRicm/ruRS—Oontinued. 
Inspectors,  agricultmal:  46. 
Irrigation — 

Appropriations  for:  279. 
Vahieof:  186,279. 
Kapok — 

Machine  investigation:  56. 
Value  of:  57. 
Loans  of  animals  for  breeding  purposes:  225. 
Machinery  investigations — 
Abaca:  226. 
Broom  making:  228. 
K^k:  227. 
Maguey:  227. 
Rice:  227. 
Maguey — 

Cleaning  machines:  57. 
Distribution  of :  49. 
Fiber  investigations:  228. 
■Machine  investigations:  227. 
Rice.    (See  Rice.) 
Seed  and  plant — 
Distribution — 
Classes  of — 

Flower  and  ornamental  plant  seeds:  222. 
Garden  vegetable  seeds:  222. 
General  farm  cropseeds:  221. 
Maguey  plants:  222. 
Extent:  221. 
Proposed  changes:  223. 
Requests,  nature  of:  223. 
Investigations — 

Seed  preservation  experiments:  57, 231. 
Seed  testing:  231  232. 
Steam  plowing — 

Lands  plowed:  223. 
Obstacles:  223. 
Prospects:  224. 
Ttoias,  cultivation  of:  58. 
Tobacco.    (See  Tobacco.) 
Vanilla,  cultivation  of:  58. 
Vegetlibles,  distribution  of  seeds:  50. 
Agusan,  provinob  op: 
Conditions  in:  9,  10. 
Establishment  of:  6-8. 
Reasons  for:  7. 
Ahern,  Geo.  P.,  director  of  forestry,  report  of:  137-156. 
Alabang  stock  parm.    (See  Cattle  and  uve  stock.) 
Alabatross  (Fish  Commission  vessel),  service  of:  159. 
Algue,  JosA,  director  of  weather  bureau,  report  of:  255-261. 
Allen,  Brio.  Gen.  Henry  T.,  mentioned:  267. 
Ambulance  service,  condition  of:  95. 
Amburatan,  new  boundaries  for:  5. 
Americans,  death  rate:  63. 
Amoebic  dysentery: 
Deaths  from:  14,  70. 
Prevalence  of :  70. 
Animals.    (See  Cattle  and  live  stock.) 
Apayao,  subprovincb  of,  establishment  of:  5. 
Archttect,  consulting  :- 

Baguio  improvements:  394. 

City  of  Manila,  improvements  of:  393. 

Estimates  of  buildings:  393. 

Improvements  in  other  cities:  395. 

nans  and  specifications  in  course  of  preparation:  391-393. 

Plans  and  specifications  prepared:  281,  387-391. 

Report  of:  387-397. 

Value  of  buildings  to  be  constructed:  282,  396,  397. 

Work  done  by:  &1,  282. 
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Abtbsian  WKIX8,  constniction  of:  92,  93,  382. 
Avocado  pear,  cultivation  and  production  of:  234,  237. 
Baouio.    (See  Bbnguet.) 

Baguio  Experiment  Station.    (See  Agriculture.) 
Bananas,  cultivation  and  production  of:  238. 
Bandholtz,  Col.  H.  H.,  director  of  constabulary: 

Mentioned:  267. 

Report  of:  291-296. 
Banks.    (See  Postal  Savings  Bank.) 
Bayabas  River,  improvements  on:  382,  383. 
Beans,  introduction  of:  58, 233. 

Bbardsley.  J.  W.,  director  of  public  works,  report  of:  369-385. 
Bbnguet  (Baguio): 

Climate  at:  104. 

Improvements  at:  4,  280,  281,  394,  395. 

Hospital,  construction  of:  19,  87. 

Lots  sold:  206. 

Pine  lands,  report  of  an  examination  of:  155,  156. 

Public  order  in:  4. 

Road,  condition  of:  281,  372. 

Sanitariimi: 

Conditions  at:  103. 
Operations  of :  22. 
Statistical  statement:  120. 

Stage  line  and  freight  service: 
Fares:  349,  350. 
Tariff  of  charges:  349. 
Beri-bbri: 

Deaths  from:  13. 

Prevalence  of :  65. 
BiuBiD  PRISON.    (See  Prisons.) 
Biology,  division  op: 

Botanical  section  of:  35, 168. 

Entomological  section:  169. 

Fish  and  fisheries  section:  169, 170. 

Pathological  museum:  166. 

Personnel:  165. 

Plague  vaccination:  165. 

Publications  and  investigations  of:  165,  166. 

Serum  section:  167. 

Investigations  of :  168. 

Zoological  section:  169. 
Births  * 

Oassification  of :  100. 

Number  of:  100. 

Statement  of:  120. 
Bund,  report  of  persons  living  in  various  provinces:  115. 
Borseth,  Peter,  district  director  of  constabulary,  report  of:  327-338. 
Bortels,  August  C.  R.,  quartermaster,  constabulary,  report  of:  348-351. 
Botanical  division,  work  of:  35,  168. 
Bridges.    (See  Roads  and  bridges.) 
Broom  corn,  cultivation  and  production  of:  233. 
Bubonic  plague,  cases:  12. 
Buildings,  construction: 

Cost  of:  393^397. 

Plans  for:  387-393. 
BuKiDNON,  visit  to:  9. 
BuRRnr,  Hon.  Chas.  H.,  resignation  of:  7. 
BuTUAN,  visit  to:  9. 
Cable  lines,  mileage  of:  283. 

CAlf^GINS: 

Applications  to  make:  151. 

Destruction  by:  144. 
Carabao  MILK,  composition  of:  80,  81. 
Carlota,  La,  sugar  farm.    (See  Agriculture.) 
Carouna  GOLDEN  RICE,  Cultivation  and  production  of:  234. 
Cassava,  cultivation  and  analysis  of:  235. 
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Cattlb  and  uvb  stock: 
Alabang  stock  farm — 

BuUdinffB:  248. 

Establishment  of:  54,  55. 

Goats,  Maltese,  introduction  of:  249. 

Improvements:  250. 

Location:  55,  248. 

San  Juan  del  Monte  stock  farm  abandoned  in  fayot  d:  56. 

Soil:  248. 

Stock,  condition  of:  249. 

Water  supply:  248. 
Breeding:  52,  225,  251. 
.     Carabao  milk,  composition  of:  80,  81. 
Diseases — 

Foot  and  mouth  disease:  53,  54,  244. 

Glanders:  54,  244. 

Hog  cholera:  53,  244. 

Rinderpest:  52,  53,  243. 

Surra:  54,  244. 
Domestic,  efforts  to  improve:  52. 
Inspections:  54,  244,  245. 
Recommendations:  253. 
Serum  division — 

Investigations  of :  168. 

Work  of:  34, 167. 
Serum  herd — 

Condition  of:  246. 

Inoculation  of  bullocks  for  private  parties:  247. 

Inoculation  of  calves:  247. 

Management  of :  54. 

Production  of  serum:  246. 

Transfer  from  Bureau  of  Science:  246. 
Trinidad  stock  farm- 
Births,  increase  by:  251. 

Breeding:  251. 

aimate— health:  252. 

Condition  of:  55. 

Establishment  of:  54,  55. 

Forage  crops:  252. 

Improvements:  250,  252. 

Location:  55,  250. 

Mortality— loss:  252. 

Soil:  250. 

Pastures:  251. 

Stock,  caring  for:  252. 

Stock  on  hand:  55,  251. 

Water  supply:  250. 
Veterinarians — 

Loss  of:  46. 

Need  of:  54. 
Cavpte,  quarantine  conditions:  132. 
Cebu,  quarantine  conditions:  131. 
Cement,  testing  laboratory:  162. 
Cbmbteribs: 

Inspection  of:  20,  96. 
Regulation  of :  96. 
Cbtlon  rubber  BXHiBrnoN,  Philippine  exhibit  at:  147. 
Charcoal,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Chaulmooora  oil,  treatment  of  leprosy  with:  73. 
Chemical  division: 
Gays:  174. 

Investigations:  171,  172. 
Mineral  analyses:  36, 173. 
Philippine  coals:  173,  174. 
Publications:  171. 
Weights  and  measures:  36, 173. 
Work  of:  36, 17L 
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Chinbse  hospital,  repOTt  on:  120. 
Chinese: 

Population  of:  63. 

Decrease  in:  63,  64. 
Cholera: 

Deaths:  192. 

Manila,  cases  reported  in:  116. 

Masbate,  condiUons  in:  8. 

Number  of  cases:  12. 

Prevalence  of :  64. 

Prophylactic  inoculations:  12. 

Provinces,  cases  reported  in:  116. 

Quarantine  against:  122. 

Sera  for:  87. 

Experiments,  result  of:  87. 

Statistics  relative  to:  120. 
CiRUJANOs  MINI8TRANTE8,  refljstration  of:  109. 
CrviL  hospttal  division.    {See  HosFrrALS.) 
Civil  service,  applicants,  physical  examination  of:  97. 
Classification  and  cataloguing  of  forestry  reports:  145. 
Clays,  investigations  of:  174. 

('UMATB  AND  TBMPBRATUBB:  88. 

Coal: 

Claims — 

Applications:  41. 

Area  covered:  208. 

Entries  recorded:  208. 
Investigations:  174. 
Coast  surveys: 

Bureau  of,  report  of:  435-442. 
Cost  of:  228. 
Field  operations — 

Catanduanes  Island:  486. 

Cost  of  work:  439. 

Guimaras  Straits:  437. 

Leyte,  West  coast  of:  437. 

Luzon,  East  coast  of:  435,  436. 

Luzon,  West  coast  of:  435. 

Mindanao,  Gulf  of  Davao,  South  coast  of:  438. 

Mindoro,  North  coast  of:  437. 

Mindoro.  South  coast  of:  437. 

Negros,  North  coast  of:  437. 

Panay,  East  coast  of:  437. 

Panay,  South  and  West  coasts  of:  437. 

Port  Gubat  and  Port  Sula:  435. 

Samar,  North  coast  of:  436. 

Statistics:  439. 

Survey  steamers:  438. 

Tidal  and  magnetic  observations:  438. 

Verde  Island  passage:  435. 
Miles  completed:  288. 
Oflfice  work — 

Chart  construction:  440. 

Chart  drawinra  forwarded  to  Washington  for  printing:  440. 

Charts  published  in  Washington:  441. 

Computing  division:  440. 

Correspondence  and  property  divisioii,  work  of:  442. 

Nautical  division,  work  of:  441. 

Publications,  distribution  of:  441. 
Coppbe,  cultivation  and  production  of:  58,  235,  237. 
Commerce: 

Commercial  museum,  need  of:  32, 157, 158. 

Condition  of:  265,  266. 

Forbes,  Hon.  W.  Cameron,  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  report  of:  265-289. 

Markets — 


Condition  of:  95,  96. 
Management  of:  95,  96. 
Sanitary  supervision  of:  94,  95,  96. 
Zamboanga  fair,  exhibits  at:  147. 
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GOMHBRCS  AND  poucb:  DEPARTicxNT  OP,  report  of:  265-289. 
CoNDOL  (Benincasa  cerifera),  cultivation  and  production  of:  236. 
Constabulary,  Philiitines: 
Animals  captured  by:  300. 
Arms  captured  by:  300. 

Bandholtz,  Brig.  Gen.  H.  H.,  director,  report  of:  291-296. 
Borseth,  Maj.  Feter,  district  director,  report  of:  327-338. 
Bortels,  Capt.  August  C.  A.,  quartermaster,  report  of:  349-351. 
Bureau  of — 

Personnel:  291. 
Report  of:  291-359. 
Change  in  the  chief:  267. 

Commendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War:  268,  269. 
Commissary  officer,  report  of — 
Assets  and  liabilities:  352. 
Losses,  value  of:  352. 
Sales,  value  of:  352. 
Stock,  value  of:  352. 
Transportation,  cost  of:  353. 
Cost  of:  267. 

Desertions,  table  showing:  300. 
Director — 

Peace  conditions,  districts — 
First:  269,  291. 
Second:  270,  292. 
Third:  270,  293. 
Fourth:  270,  295. 
Fifth:  271,  295. 
Report  of:  291-296. 
Districts — 
First- 
Arms  captiu'ed:  298. 
Outlaws  at  large:  298. 
Peace  conditions:  291,  298. 
Personnel:  297. 

Police,  municipal,  efficiency  of:  299. 
Politics:  298. 
Religion:  298. 
Rents,  amount  of:  298. 
Report  of:  297-300. 
Special  events:  298,  299. 
Strength:  297. 
Second — 

Arms  and  equipment,  condition  of:  303. 
Band,  work  of:  304. 
^  Buildings:  304. 

Dialects  learned  by  officers,  304. 
Headquarters:  300. 
Outlaws  at  large:  300,  301,  302. 
Peace  conditions:  292,  300-303. 
Personnel:  300. 

Police,  municipal,  efficiency  of:  303. 
Political  conditions:  301. 
Religion:  301. 
Report  of:  300-305. 
Special  events:  301-303. 
Transportation:  304. 
Third— 

Babaylan  or  Pulahan  organization,  history  of:  310-312. 
Distnbution  of  troops:  305,  306. 
Military  nurrisons  and  scout  companies:  306. 
Peace  and  order:  293,  306-310. 
Antique:  306. 
Bohol:  307. 
Capiz:  307. 
Cebu:  307. 
/      Hoilo:  307. 

Leyte:  308,  309. 

Negros  Occidental:  310.  ^  t 
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C0N8TABULAST.  Philippinks— Continued, 
Districts— Oontinued. 
Third— Continued. 

Personnel :  305. 

Police,  municipal,  efficiency  of:  312. 

Political  conditions:  312. 

Population:  305. 

Recommendations:  313. 

Religion:  312. 

Report  of:  305-314. 

Special  events:  306-310. 

Territorial  extent:  305. 

Wild  tribes,  condition  of:  313. 
Fourth- 
Arms:  316. 

Buildings:  316. 

Clothing:  316. 

Economic  conditions:  314. 

Efficiency  of  troops:  315. 

Peace  conditions:  295,  314. 

Police,  municipkal,  work  (A:  317. 

Political  conditions:  314. 

Provinces,  conditions  in — 


?eace  and  order:  317-319. 

Police,  municipal:  319. 

Politics:  319. 

Religion:  319. 

Scouts:  319. 
Ilocos  Norte — 

Peace  and  order:  319. 

Police,  municipal:  320. 

Politics:  319. 

Religion:  319. 
Ilocos  Sur-Abra — 

Peace  and  order:  320. 

Police,  municipal:  320. 

Politics:  320. 

Religion:  320. 

Peace  and  order:  320,  321. 

People,  condition  of:  322. 

Police,  municipal,  work  of:  322. 

Politics:  322. 

Religion:  322. 
La  Union — 

Peace  and  order:  322,  323. 

Police,  municipal:  323. 

Political  conditions:  323. 

Religion:  323. 
Lepanto-Bontoc — 

Cattle  stealing:  325. 

Copper  deposits:  324. 

Increase  strength  necessary:  325,  326. 

Medical  officers,  report  of:  324,  325. 
Hospitals:  325. 
Personnel:  325. 

Mines  and  mining:  324. 

Peace  and  order:  323,  324. 

Police,  municipal:  324. 

Political  conditions:  324. 

Religion:  324. 
Religious  conditions:  314. 
Report  of:  324-327. 
SuDsistence:  316. 
Transportation:  316. 
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CoNSTABULART,  PHILIPPINES — Continued. 
Difltrictfl— Con  tinned . 
Fifth- 
Anns  and  equipment:  336. 
General  service  comjMinv,  work  of:  332. 
Japanese  laborers:  327,  328. 
Medical  oisanization,  condition  of:  337. 
Peace  conditions:  295,  327,  328. 
Cotabato:  328. 
Davao:  328. 
Lanao:  329. 
Misamis:  329,  380. 
Sulu:  330. 
Surieao:  330. 
Zamboanga:  331. 
Permanent  buildings,  description  of:  334,  335. 
Personnel:  327. 

Philippine  Scouts,  operations  of:  337. 
Police,  municipal — 
Efficiency:  334. 
Personnel:  334. 
Recommendations:  338. 
Report  of:  327-339. 
Slavery:  327. 

Summary  of  special  events,,  uprisings,  and  engagements:  332-334. 
Transportation:  335,  336. 
Encounters,  taole  showing:  300. 
Enlisted  strength:  291. 
Enlistments,  table  showins:  300. 
Filipino  republic  (so-called),  officers  of:  291. 
Fisk,  Asa  F.,  commissary  officer,  report  of:  352-353. 
Force:  267. 

Friendly  relations:  267. 

Gumey,  Samuel  C,  superintendent  medical  division,  report  of:  358-359. 
Hall,  Herman,  district  director,  report  of:  297-300. 
Harbord,  J.  G.,  district  director,  report  of:  300-305. 
Hersey,  Mark  L.,  chief  supply  officer,  report  of:  340-345. 
Japanese  laborers:  327,  328. 

Kindler,  Charles  J.,  superintendent  of  school,  report  of:  338-340. 
Krag-Jdrgensen,  use  of:  269. 

Kruegel,  W.  C,  acting  paymaster,  report  of:  345-348. 
Mair,  Thomas  I.,  distnct  director,  report  of:  314-326. 
Medical  division — 

Health,  statement  of:  357,  358. 
Hospitals,  condition  of:  356,  357. 
Maintenance,  cost  of:  353. 
Personnel:  354-355. 
Supplies,  purchase  of:  354. 
Work  of:  355. 
Officers- 
Efficiency  of:  296. 

Resignations,  deaths,  and  dismissals:  296. 
Order,  condition  of:  268. 
Ordnance  officer — 

Arms,  condition  of:  351. 
Manila  ordnance  depot,  cost  of  repairs:  352. 
Rearming  troops,  cost  of:  351. 
Report  of:  351-353. 
Outlaws — 

Killed  and  captured,  number  of:  300. 
Number  at  lai^ge:  298. 
Surrender  and  conviction  of:  292  293-296. 
Paymaster — 

Bookkeeping,  changes  in:  347. 
Correspondence:  347. 
Duties  of:  345. 
Payments,  total  amount  of:  347. 
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Constabulary,  Philippinbs-— Continued. 
Paymaster-^Continued. 

Pay  rolls,  number  of:  346. 
Report  of:  345-348. 
Transfer  of  funds:  345,  346. 
Pereonnel:  291. 

Police,  munidpal,  work  performed  by:  300. 
Quartermaster— 

Benguet  stage  line  and  freight  service- 
Fares:  349,  350. 
Tariff  of  chaigee:  349. 
Duties  of:  348. 

Receipts  and  expenditures:  350. 
Recommendations:  351. 
Report  of:  348-351. 
Transportation — 

City,  operation  of:  348. 
Means  of:  349. 
Requests,  number  of:  349. 
Value  of:  349. 
Water,  cost  of:  349. 
Rivera,  W.  C,  district  director,  report  of:  303-314. 
School-^ 

Biuldings^  improvement  of :  340. 
Course  of  mstruction:  338,  339. 
Medical  facilities:  339. 
Recommendations:  340. 
Report  of  superintendent:  338-340. 
Slavery:  327. 
Station  list:  296. 
Strength,  table  showing:  296. 
Supply  officer- 
Appropriations:  345. 
Benguet  stage  line — 
Operation  of:  341. 
Sale  of:  341. 
Commissary  division — 

Consolidation  with  ordnance  division:  344. 
Operations:  344. 
Duties  of:  340. 
Expenditures:  345. 
Financial  statement:  342. 
Medical  division,  personnel:  343. 
Ordnance  division,  rearming  of  troops:  343. 
Paymaster's  division:  342. 
Quartermaster's  division — 

Supplies  purchased  by:  342.. 
Transportation — 
Cost  of:  343. 
Facilities:  342. 
Report  of:  340-345. 
Supply  officers- 
Conduct  of:  344. 
Reduction  of:  344. 
Towns  occupied  by,  list  of:  297. 

Walker.  T.  C.,  superintendent  medical  division,  report  of:  353-358. 
Work  of:  268. 
Construction  material,  use  of:  280. 
Consulting  architect.    (See  Architect,  consui/tino.) 
Copper  deposfts:  324. 
Corn,  cultivation  and  production  of:  233. 
Corporations,  licenses,  number  of:  289. 
CoTTERMAN,  C.  M.,  director  of  poets,  report  of:  39^-415. 
Crematories,  report  of:  120. 
Crop  reports,  distribution  of:  48. 
CuLioN  leper  colony: 
Births:  105. 
Children:  105. 
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CuLioN  LBPBR  COLONY — Continued. 

Conditions  at:  71,  72. 

Discipline:  104. 

HealUi:  104. 

Improvements:  105. 

Lepers — 

Deaths:  23,  104. 
Number  of:  23,  117. 

Mortality  at:  23,  104. 

Population:  71. 

Productive  labor:  105. 

Subsistence:  105. 

Water  system:  23. 

(See  also  Lepers.) 
Daet-Mbrcedes  tramway.    (See  Railroads.) 
Dairies,  sanitary  regulation  of:  7&-80. 
Dairy  products,  sanitary  regulations  for:  78-80. 
Deaths: 

Causes  of:  102,  120. 

Occupation,  by:  120. 

Rate  of:  101. 

Decline  in:  99. 

Statement  of:  120. 
Dental  examiners,  board  of,  report  of:  109. 
DiLiMAN,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Diphtheria: 

Cases  of:  13. 

Prevalence  of :  68. 
Dispensaries  work  of:  89. 
Dye  bark,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Entomological  section,  work  of:  36,  169. 
Ethnological  museum,  condition  of:  157. 
Ethnology,  division  of: 

Personnel:  177. 

Work  of:  177. 
EvELAND,  Mr.,  resignation  of:  37. 

Exhibits  of  forest  products  sent  to  the  United  States:  147. 
Exports,  value  of:  266. 
Filipino  Republic  (so-called),  officers  of:  291. 
Filipinos,  efficiency  of:  46. 
Firewood: 

Collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 

Licenses:  148. 
Fish  and  fisheries: 

Albatross  (Fish  Commission  vessel),  service  of:  159.  • 

Black  bass,  introduction  of:  10. 

Catalofiiie  of,  work  on:  35. 

Condition  of  work  in:  169,  170. 

list  of  poisonous  species:  94. 

Poisoning  from  eating,  symptoms  of :  94. 

Poisonous  fishes:  11. 

Sale  of^  prohibited:  11. 

New  work  in:  159. 

Sale  of,  regulated:  94. 

Scale,  Alvin,  work  of:  10,  35, 159. 

Work  on:  10. 
FiSK,  Asa  F.,  commissary  officer,  Philippines  Constabulary,  report  of:  352-353. 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  prevalence  of:  54,  244. 

Forbes,  W.  Cameron,  secretary  of  commerce  and  police,  report  of:  265-289. 
Forests  and  forestry: 

Ahem,  Greorge  P.,  director  of  forestry,  report  of:  137-156. 

Bureau  of  forestry — 
Expenditures:  152. 
Publications  of:  31,  145. 

Caingins — 

Applications  to  make:  151. 
Destruction  by:  144. 

Ceylon  Rubber  Exhibition,  Philippine  exhibit  at:  147. 
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F0RB8T8  AND  roRBSTRT — Ck>ntinued. 

Claffiification  and  cataloeuing  of  reportBi  145. 
Collections  of  forest  producta  fnim  public  lands — 

Charcoal:  149. 

Diliman:  149. 

Dye  bark:  149. 

Firewood:  149. 

Gogo:  149. 

Gum  mastic:  149. 

Gutta-percha  and  rubber:  149. 

Pitch:  149. 

Rattan:  149. 

Stone  and  earth:  149. 

Tan  bark:  149. 

Timber:  149. 

Wood  oils:  149. 
Durability  testa:  146. 
Exhibits  sent  to  the  United  States:  147. 
Foresters'  conferenipe — 

Members  present:  137. 

Recommendations:  28, 137, 138. 

Report  of:  137-139. 

Results  of:  25,  26. 
Free-use  privilege^ 

Cagayan  province:  141. 

Complaints  against:  140. 

Proposed  amendment:  141. 

Report  of  committee  on :  140. 
Insular  Lumber  Company,  operations  of:  141, 142. 
Investigations:  31,  146. 
Licenses,  list  of — 

Firewood:  148. 

Gratuitous:  148. 

Minor  products:  148. 

Timber:  148. 
Lumber  companies,  need  of:  141. 
Lumber  market,  consumption  of:  142. 
Lumbering  operations,  possibilities  of:  141. 
Maps,  forest,  work  on:  30,  144,  145. 
Norzagaray  River  improvements:  142. 
Pine  lands,  report  of  an  examination  of:  155,  156. 
Private  woodlands,  registration  of:  144. 
Products,  forest — 

Beiucos:  146. 

Collection  of  museum  samples:  145. 

Division  of,  establishment  of:  145. 

Internal  revenue:  45. 

Log  specimens:  145. 

Revenue  from  sale  of:  152. 
Timber,  markets  for:  142. 
Timber-testing  laboratory,  work  of:  147. 
Tracts,  forest: 

Mindoro,  report  on:  154,  155. 

Occidental  NesroSj  report  on:  153. 
Zamboanga  fair,  euiibits  at:  147. 
Fowls,  diseases  of:  54,  244. 
Free  patents  to  native  settlers: 
Applications  received:  205. 
Cost  of  registration:  205. 
Niunberof:  42. 
Surveys:  205. 
Freer,  Paul  C,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  report  of:  157-182. 
Friar  Lands: 

Administration  of:  37,  38,  184. 

Area  purchased:  185,  186. 

Classification  of  estates  preparatory  to  sale:  201. 

Controversies:  187. 
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Friar  Lands— Continued. 
Cultivated  areas- 
Extension  of:  40,  189, 190. 
Loans  for:  190. 
Estates- 
Classification  of:  201. 
Condition  of — 
Banilad:- 192. 
Binagbag:  192. 
Bilian:  192,  193. 
Calamba:  193.* 
Dampol:  193. 
Guiguinto:  194. 
Imus:  194. 
Isabela:  194. 
Lolomboy:  194. 
Malinta:  195. 
Naic:  195. 
Orion:  196. 
Piedad:  196. 

San  Francisco  de  Malabon:  196,  197. 
San  Jos^  de  Mindoro:  197. 
San  Marcos:  198. 
Santa  Cruz  de  Malabon:  198. 
Santa  Maria  de  Pandi:  198. 
Santa  Rosa:  198,  199. 
Tala:  199,  200. 
Talisay-Minelanilla:  200. 
Improvements  on:  191. 
Irrigation  systems — 

Condition  of:  40,  191. 
Cost  of:  186. 

Number  of:  38,  39,  185,  186. 
Temporary:  188,  189. 

Loans,  recommendations  relative  to:  190. 

Proeress:  184,  185,  186. 

Railroads,  value  of:  40,  192. 

Receipts  and  expenditures:  38,  40,  184,  185,  186,  201. 

Registration  of:  184. 

Sales,  number  of:  38,  39. 

Surveys,  cost  of:  44. 
Gangosa,  prevalence  of:  69. 
Garrison,  Dr.  Phiup  H.,  mentioned:  165. 
Glanders,  prevalence  of:  54,  244. 
Good,  collection  of,  from  public. lands:  149. 
Good  ALB,  L.  F.,  supervising  railway  expert: 

Mentioned:  271. 

Report  of:  361-368. 
Guinea  grass,  cultivation  and  production  of:  57,  232. 
Gum  mastic,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Gurnet,  Samuel  C,  superintendent  medical  division,  constabulary,  report  of:  358- 

359. 
Gutta-percha  and  rubber,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Hale,  Wai/tbr  F.^  mentioned:  6. 

Hall,  Herman,  district  director  of  constabularv,  report  of:  297-300. 
Harbord,  Col.  J.  G.,  district  director  of  constabulary: 

Mentioned:  270. 

Report  of:  300-305. 
Heiser,  Victor  G.,  director  of  health,  report  of:  120. 
Health:   - 

Ambulance  service,  condition  of:  95. 

Amoebic  dysentery — 
Deaths  from:  14,  70. 
Prevalence  of:  70. 

Baguio  Hospital,  construction  of:  19,  87. 
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Hbai/tb— Continued. 
Beoguet  eanitarium — 

Conditions  at:  103. 

Operation  of  division  of.  22. 

Statistical  statement:  120. 
Beri-beri — 

Deaths  from:  13. 

Prevalence  of :  66. 
Bilibid  prison — 

Death- 
Causes  of:  102. 
Rate:  17. 

Health  condition:  102. 

Hospital,  construction  of:  87. 

Plaeue,  deaths  from:  65. 

Sanitary  condition:  22,  85,  120. 

Vital  statistics:  120. 
Birthft— 

Classification  of :  100. 

Number  of:  100. 

Statement  of:  120. 
Blind,  report  of  persons  living  in  various  provinces:  115. 
Bubonic  plague,  cases:  12. 
Bureau  oi— 

Bulletins — 

Amoebic  dysentery:  87. 
Opium  law:  87. 
Tuberculosis:  87. 

Clerical  division:  106. 

Director,  report  of:  63-120. 

Dispensary  work:  89. 

Expenditures:  109. 

Financial  statement:  117-120. 

Inspection  division:  108. 

Legislation  concerning:  92-94. 

Oiganization  of:  96. 

Property  division:  107. 

Sanitary  engineering  division:  107. 

Statistics:  KK),  101,  107,  111-120. 

Work  of:  11. 
Cavite,  quarantine  conditions  in:  132. 
Cebu,  quarantine  conditions  in:  131. 
Cemeteries- 
Inspection  of:  20,  96. 

Regulation  of:  96. 
Chaulmooga  oil,  treatment  of  leprosy  with:  73. 
Cholera — 

Deaths,  192. 

Manila,  cases  reported  in:  116. 

Masbate,  conditions  in:  8. 

Number  of  cases:  12. 

Prevalence  of:  64. 

Prophylactic  inoculations:  12. 

Provinces,  cases  reported  in:  116. 

Quarantine  against:  122. 

Sera  for:  87. 

Experiments;  result  of:  87. 

Statistics  relative  to:  120. 
Cirujanos  ministrantes,  n^istration  of:  109. 
Crematories,  report  of:  120. 
Culion  leper  colony — 

Lepers,  number  of:  23,  117. 
Deaths:  23. 

Water  eyatem:  23. 
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Health— Continued. 
Deaths — 

Causes  of:  102,  120. 

Occupation  by:  120. 

Rate  of:  101. 

Decline  in:  99. 

Statement  of:  120. 
Dental  examiners,  board  of,  report  of:  109. 
Diphtheria — 

Cases  of:  13. 

Prevalence  of:  68. 
Director  of,  report  of:  63-120. 
Dispensaries,  work  of:  89. 
Gangosa,  prevalence  of:  69. 

Heiser,  Victor  G.,  Director  of  Health,  report  of:  63-120. 
Hospitals.    (See  Hospitals.) 
Hygiene — 

Personal:  82. 

Rules  of  health:  82. 
Hoilo,  quarantine  asainst:  131. 
Infants,  mortality  of:  101. 
Insane — 

Bill  reeulating  legal  status:  94. 

Care  of:  70. 

Number  of:  14,  70. 

Prevalence  of  insanity:  70. 

Report  of  insane  persons  living  in  various  provinces:  114. 
Iwahig  penal  colony — 

Death  rate:  97. 

Health  conditions:  120. 

Sanitation:  18,  83,  97. 
Jolo,  quarantine  conditions  in:  132. 
Lepers — 

Bill  for  segregation  of:  93. 

Campaign  against  leprosy:  11. 

Culion  leper  colony — 
Conditions  at:  71,  72. 
Population  of:  71. 

Decrease  of  leprosy:  14. 

Number  of:  11,63,71. 

Quarantine  against:  124. 

Report  of  number  living  in  provinces:  113. 

Segreo^ation  of:  71. 

Statistics:  120. 

Treatment  of:  15,  71-73. 
By  X-ray:  15. 
Malaria — 

Cases  of:  14. 

Prevalence  of:  69. 
Manila,  city  of— 

Births  reported,  by  nationality:  111. 

Cholera  in:  12,  116. 

Deaths — 

Classified  report:  111. 

Number  of,  by  nationality:  111. 

Ratio  of:  63. 

Hospital,  construction  of:  19. 

Mortality,  comparative,  1901-1907:  112. 

Quarantme  transactions  at:  133. 

Sanitation — 

Code:  19,  84,  85. 
Conditions:  63. 
Oiiganization:  82,  83. 

Smallpox  and  plague  reports:  115. 
Markets,  sanitary^ supervision  of:  94,  95,  99. 
Masbate,  cholera  in:  8. 
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Hbalth— Continued. 

Measles,  prevalence  of:  89. 
Medical  association — 

Delegates  to:  86. 

Meetings  of:  85.  86. 

Pftpers  read:  86. 
Medical  examiners,  board  of.  report  of:  109. 
Medical  school — 

Advantages  of :  159. 

Condition  of:  78,  159. 

Facilities  for:  78. 

Location  of:  78. 

Opening  of:  159. 

Scholarships  to:  93. 
Mid  wives,  registration  of:  109. 
Milk- 
Campaign  against  impure:  17. 

Sanitary  regulations:  78-80. 
Morgue,  statement  of  cases  in:  120. 
Mosouitoes — 

breedinj^  places  of:  21. 

Extermination  of:  98. 
Nurses,  training  scaool  for:  21,  99,  100. 
Olongapo,  quarantine  conditions:  132. 
Opium  patients,  treatment  of:  18,  83. 
Paragonimus  Westermanii  infection,  prevalence  of: 
Pathological  Museum,  condition  of:  166. 
Penal  settlements,  sanitation  in:  83.  84. 
Pharmaceutical  examiners,  board  of,  report  of:  109. 
Physicians — 

Demands  for:  93. 

Practice  without  examination:  93. 

Registration  of:  109. 

School,  inspection  b]r:  81. 
Physical  examinations,  civil-service  applicants:  97. 
Pilgrimages,  supervision  of:  82. 
Plague — 

Deaths  from,  at  Bilibid:  65. 

Disappearance  of :  81. 

Number  of  cases  in  Manila:  115. 

Prevalence  of:  64,  65. 

Quarantine  against:  123. 

Vaccinations  for:  165. 
Prisons,  sanitation  in  provinces:  86. 
Proteccion  de  la  Infancia,  establishment  of:  17. 
Pure  food  and  drugs — 

Enactment  of  act:  16. 

Regulations:  77. 
Quarantine — 

Aid  to  other  services:  127. 

Bureau  of — 

Manila  office:  122. 
Personnel:  121. 
Report  of:  121,  130. 

Expenditures:  130. 

Financial  statements:  133-135. 

Floating  equipment:  129. 

Interisland:  128.  129. 

Operation  of:  25. 

Ports  of — 

Cavite:  132. 
Cebu:  131. 
noilo:  131. 
Jolo:  132. 
Manila:  133. 
Olongapo:  132. 

^      Zamboanga:  132. 

Stations:  129. 
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Health— Continued. 

Religious  pilgrimaces,  sanitary  supervision  of:  102. 
Resorts,  location  of,  health:  98,  99.     ' 
Sanitary  code — 

Enactment  of:  19. 

Provisions  of:  84,  85. 
Sanitary  engineer,  statement  of:  120. 
Sanitation — 

Improvements  made:  110. 

Laws  regulating:  92. 

Oiganization  in  Manila:  82,  83. 

Penal  settlements:  83,  84. 

Prisons  in  the  provinces:  86. 
Schools — 

Hynene,  condition  of:  81. 

Medical  inspection  of:  81. 

Physicians,  duties  of:  81. 
Science,  Bureau  of,  cooperation  with  Philippioe  Medical  School :  33. 
Sera,  statement  relative  to  use  of:  120. 
Smallpox — 

Deaths  from:  63. 

Number  of  cases  in  Manila:  115. 

Prevalence  of:  73. 

Quarantine  against:  123. 

Vaccinations  against:  11,  16,  73. 
Tuberculosis — 

Bulletin  relative  to:  66. 

Causes:  66. 

Deaths  from:  66. 

Precautions  against:  66,  67. 

Prevalence  of:  13,  65,  66. 
Typhoid  fever — 

Cases  of:  13. 

Origin  of:  68. 

Prevalence  of:  68. 
Vaccinations — 

Number  of:  11,  16,  63.  74. 

Regulations:  74,  75,  76,  77. 

Result  of:  73,  74. 

Statement  of:  120. 
Vessels,  quarantine  of — 

Cargo:  126. 

Fumigation  of:  125. 

Nona  uarantinable  diseases  observed :  127. 

Number  boarded:  124. 

Number  disinfected:  125. 

Outgoing  quarantine:  126. 
X-Ray  treatment  of  leprosy:  72,  73. 
Yaws,  prevalence  of:  68. 
Zamboanga,  quarantine  conditions:  132. 
Helm,  Frank  P.,  director  of  navigation,  report  of:  425-433. 
Hemp: 

Growing  from  seed:  57. 
Machine  investigations:  56. 
Hersey,  Mark  L.,  chief  supply  officer,  constabulary,  report  of:  340-345. 
Hoo  cholera,  prevalence  ol:  53,  54,  244. 
Homeless,  care  of:  95. 
Homesteads: 

Applications  received:  41, 151,  202. 
Area,  average:  41,  202. 
Entries:  202. 
Entry  fee:  202. 
Fees  collected:  202. 
Surveying,  cost  of:  202. 
Hospitals: 

Ambulance  service,  condition  of:  95. 
Baguio,  Benguet,  construction  of:  19,  87. 
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Hospitals — Continued. 
.    Benguet  sanitarium — 
Conditions  at:  103. 
Operations  of:  22. 
Statistical  statement:  120. 
'    Bilibid,  hospital,  construction  of:  87. 
Chinese,  report  on:  120. 
Civil  Hospital  Division,  operations  of:  21, 102. 
Construction  <»f :  19. 
CuUon  leper  colony — 
liepers — 

Deaths:  23. 
Number  of:  23, 117. 
Water  system:  23. 
(See  also  Lepers.) 
Dispensary  work:  89. 
Manila — 

General,  plans  and  estimates:  87. 
Hopital,  construction  of:  19. 
Maternity,  establishment  of:  95. 
Mission,  treatment  of  opium  patients:  83. 
New  construction  of:  87. 

San  Juan  de  Dios,  treatment  of  opium  patients:  83. 
San  Lazaro — 

Addition  to,  construction  of:  87. 
Operations  of:  23,  24,  106. 
Insane  department:  106. 
Leper  department:  106. 
Morgue:  106. 
Patients,  number  of:  24. 
Work  of: -89. 
Hygiene: 

Personal:  82. 
Rules  of  health:  82. 
Iloilo,  quarantine  conditions:  131. 
Infants,  mortality  of:  101. 
Insane: 

Bill  to  regulate  legal  status:  94. 
Care  of:  70. 
Number  of:  14,  70. 
Prevalence  of  insanity:  70. 

Report  of  insane  persons  in  various  provinces:  114. 
Irrigation: 

Appropriations  for:  279. 
Fnar  estates,  cost  of:  379. 
Repairs,  cost  of:  378. 
Systems,  friar  estates:  40,  186,  191. 
Value  of:  279. 

Work  accomplished:  379,  380. 
IwAHiG  penal  colony.    (See  Prisons.) 
Japanese  laborers:  327,  328. 
Johnson,  Frederick,  mentioned:  9. 
JoLO,  quarantine  conditions  at:  132. 
Kaunga,  subprovince  op,  establishment  of:  5. 
Kapok: 

Cultivation  and  production  of:  237. 
Machine,  investigation:  56. 
Value  of:  57. 
KiNDLER,  Charles  J.,  superintendent  of  school,  constabulary,  report  of:  338-340. 
Krag-Joroenben  rifles,  use  of,  by  Philippines  Constabulary:  269. 
Kruegel,  W.  C,  acting  paymaster  Philippines  Constabulary,  report  of:  345-348. 
La  Carlota  sugar  park.    (See  Agriculture.) 
Lauao  Experiment  Station.    (See  Agriculture.) 
Lands,  bureau  op: 
Personnel:  183. 
Quarters:  183. 
Report  of:  183-216. 
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L.AND8,   PUBUC: 

Amendment  to  law  needed:  42. 
Applications — 

Coal:  201. 

Free  patents:  201. 

Homesteads:  201. 

Leasee:  201. 

Mineral:  201. 

Number  of:  41,  201. 

Sales:  201. 
IMssemination  of  knowledge  relative  to:  41. 
Leases — 

Applications  received:  42,  151,  203. 

Area  covered:  203. 

Moro  Province:  204. 
Mineral  and  mining  claims — 

Claims  other  than  coal:  208. 

Coal  claims:  208. 
Purchase  of,  applications  for:  151. 
Sales- 
Applications  received:  42,  203. 

Area,  average:  203. 

Restrictions  as  to  number  of  tracts:  203. 

Surveys:  203. 

Value  of:  203. 
Surveys — 

Computations:  214. 

Cost  of:  211. 

Employees  making:  209. 

Friar  lands — 
Area  of:  209. 
Cost  of:  209. 
Employees:  210. 

Number  executed:  211. 

Report  on:  209. 

Student  surveyors,  work  of:  214. 
Lemons-,  experiments  m  cultivation  of:  59. 
Lbpanto-Bontoc  : 
Improvements:  4 
Public  order  in:  4. 
Lepers: 

Bill  for  segregation  of:  93. 

Campaign  against  leprosy:  11. 

Decrease  of  leprosy :  14 . 

Number  of:  11,  63,  71. 

Quarantine  against:  124. 

Report  of  number  living  in  provinces:  113. 

Segr^ation  of:  71. 

Statistics:  120. 

Treatment  of:  15,  71-73. 

By  X^Ray:  15. 
(See  also  Cuuon  leper  colony.) 
Library,  bureau  of  science:  33. 
Licenses,  list  of  forest  and  forestry: 
Firewood:  148. 
Gratuitous:  148. 
Minor  products:  148. 
Timber:  148  150. 
Lumber.    (See  Timber  and  lumber.) 
Luzon,  ungovemed  territory:  6. 
McCaskey,  H.  D.,  resignation  of:  37. 

McGrath,  John  E.,  director  of  coast  surveys,  report  of:  435-442. 
Maguey: 

Bulletin  on:  228. 

Cleaning  machines:  57. 

Cultivation  and  production  of:  236,  237. 

Distribution  of:  49. 
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Maguet— Omtinued. 

Fiber  investigations:  228. 

Machine  investigations:  227. 
Mail.     (See  Postal  service.) 

Mair,  Thomas  I.,  district  director  of  constabulary,  report  ol:  314^326. 
Malagasy  AN  wall,  reconstruction  of:  382. 
Malarla: 

Cases  of:  14. 

Prevalence  of:  69. 
Manila: 

Births  reported  by  nationality:  IIL 

Cholera  in:  12,  116. 

Deaths- 
Classified  report:  111. 
Number  of,  oy  nationality:  111. 
Ratio  of:  63. 

Hospital,  constructiiHi  of:  19. 

Improvement  of,  plans  for:  393,  394. 

Markets — 

Condition  of:  95,  96. 
Management  of:  95,  96. 

Mortality,  comparative,  1901-1907:  112. 

Population  of:  12,  63,  111. 

Port  works,  cost  of:  428,  429. 

Quarantine  transactions  at:  133. 

Sewer  system,  construction  of:  21,  98. 

Sanitary — 

Code:  19,  84,  85. 
Conditions:  63. 
Oiganization:  82,  83. 

Smallpox  and  plague  reports:  115. 

Water  for  drinking,  source  of:  88. 

Water  supply — 
Guannngof:  88. 
Improvements:  20. 
Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  ('(iiipany.    (See  Railroads.) 
Manila  hospttal.     (See  HosprrALs.) 
Manila  Railroad  Company.    (See  Railroads.) 
Manila  Railway  Company.    (See  Railroai>8.) 
Maps,  forest,  work  on:  30,  144,  145. 
Markets: 

Condition  of:  95,  96. 

Sanitary  supervision  of :  94,  95,  96. 
Masbate,  cholera  in:  8. 
Measles,  prevalence  of:  69. 
Medical  association: 

Delegates  to:  86. 

Meetingb  of:  85,  86. 

Papers  read:  86. 
Medical  examiners,  board  op,  report  of:  109. 
Medical  school: 

Advantages  of:  159. 

Condition  of:  78,  159. 

FacUities  for:  78. 

Ix>cation  of:  78. 

Opening  of:  159. 

Scholarships  to:  93. 
Midwives,  registration  of:  109. 

Military  reservations,  forest  act  does  not  extend  to:  29,  139. 
Milk: 

Adulterated,  definition  of:  79. 

Analysis  of:  80. 

Campaign  against  impure:  17. 

Price  of:  17. 

Sanitary  regulations:  78-80. 

MiNDORO: 

Conditions  in:  8. 
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MiNDORo — Continued. 
Forest  tract — 

Report  on:  154,  166. 
Timber  on,  value  of:  154. 
Mineral  and  mining  claims: 
Applications  for:  41,  43. 
Gold  mining:  209. 
Lode  claims:  208. 
Mineral  patents  applied  for:  208. 
Placer  claims:  208. 
Surveys,  applications  for:  208. 
MiNES^  DIVISION  of: 

fining  claims,  number  of:  43,  44. 
Needs  of:  176. 
Organization:  175. 
Personnel:  174,  176. 
Publications:  176. 
Work  of:  37,  175. 
Mis  AMIS,  visit  to:  9. 

MoiR,  Hon.  Perot  M.,  appointment  of :  7. 
Molitor,  F.  a.,  mentioned:  271. 
Money  orders.    (See  Postal  service.) 
MoNSTERA  DELiciosA,  Cultivation  and  producticm  of:  236. 
Morgue,  statement  of  cases  in:  120. 
MoRO  Province,  public  land,  lease  of:  204. 
Mosquitoes: 

BreedinjB;  places  of:  21. 
Extermination  of:  98. 
Moss,  B.  L.,  mentioned:  48. 
Mulberry  trees,  experiment  in  cultivation  of:  59. 
Museum  samples  of  forest  products,  collection  of:  145. 
NXtive  settlers.    (See  Free  patents.) 
Navigation: 

Buoys,  number  of:  427. 
Bureau  of — 

Financial  condition:  425. 
Organization  of:  425. 
Port  work  division,  work  done  by — 
Cebu:  288,  429-431. 
Iloilo:  288,  431. 

Improvement  of  Cagayan  River:  431. 
Investigations  and  surveys  of  rivers  and  harbors:  431. 
ManUa:  287,  288,  428,  429. 
Pasig  River  investigations:  432. 
Receipts  and  expenditures:  286. 
Report  of:  425-433. 
Vessels,  division  of:  426,  432. 

Number  and  value  of  vessels:  426. 
Vessels  operated  by:  286. 
Coal  supply:  288. 

Employees,  number  of  American  and  Filipino:  433. 
Financial  statement:  432. 
Inter  island  transportation  office:  426. 
Light-houses,  number  of:  287,  427,  433. 
Marine  railway  and  repair  shop  fund:  425,  426. 
Property  valuation:  426. 
Revenues:  426,  427. 
Nesom,  Dr.  George  E.,  acting  director  of  agriculture: 
Mentioned:  46. 
Report  of:  217-253. 
Newsdealers,  names  of:  403. 
Newspapers,  list  of:  403. 

NoRZAOARAY  RiVER,  improvements  on:  141,  382,  383. 
NuBVA  Vizcaya: 
Improvements:  4. 
Public  order  in:  4. 
Nurses,  training  school  for:  21,  99,  100. 
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OoctOBNTAL  Nboros: 

Forest  tiact  in,  report  on:  153. 
Timber  on,  value  of:  154. 
OiiONOAPO,  quarantine  conditions:  132. 
Opium  patibnts,  treatment  of:  18,  83. 
Oranges,  experiments  in  cultivation  of:  59. 
Outlaws: 

Killed  and  captured,  number  of:  300. 
Number  at  lai^:  298. 

Surrender  and  conviction  of:  269,  292,  29^296. 
Paniqui-Camiuno  Railwat.    (See  Railroads.) 
Paraoonimus  WBSTBRMANn  INPBCTION,  prevalence  of:  69. 
Param RRiA  viNR,  Cultivation  of:  236. 
Parsons,  W.  E.,  consulting  architect,  report  of:  387-397. 
Paspalum  dilatum,  cultivation  of:  233. 
Pathological  museum,  condition  of:  166. 
Penal  settlements,  sanitation  in:  83,  84. 
Pharmaceutical  examiners,  board  of,  report  of:  109. 
Philippine  Railway  Company.    (See  Railroads. ) 
Physical  examinations,  civil-service  applicants:  97. 
Physicians:  • 

Demands  for:  93. 

Practice  without  examination:  93. 
Registration  of :  109. 
School  inspection  by:  81. 
Pilgrimages,  supervision  of:  82. 
Pineapples,  cultivation  and  production  of:  235,  238. 
Pine  lands,  report  of  an  examination  of:  155, 156. 
PrrcH,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Plague: 

Deaths  from,  at  Bilibid:  65. 
Disappearance  of :  81. 
Number  of  cases  in  Manila:  115. 
Prevalence  of:  64,  65. 
Quarantine  against:  123. 
Vaccinations  lor:  165. 
Plant  hybridization,  experiments  in:  59. 
Plants,  distribution  of:  49,  50. 
Plows,  steam,  use  of:  51. 

Postal  savings  bank.    (See  Postal  service.) 
Postal  service: 
Bureau  of  poets — 

Embezzlements,  cases  of:  415. 
Growth  of:  282. 
Personnel:  283,  284,  399. 
Report  of:  399-415. 
Contracts  with  railroad  and  steamship  lines:  405. 
Cost  of:  283. 

Cotterman,  C.  M.,  director  of  posts,  report  of:  399-415. 
Dead  letter  office,  articles  received  and  disposed  of:  407. 
Expenses:  400,  401. 
Foreign  mail,  cost  for  carrying:  407. 
Free  delivery  service:  403. 
luterisland  transpcMrtation  of  mails — 
Cost  of:  406. 
Stotement  of:  406. 
Mail  contracts:  284. 

Mail  received  and  dispatched  to  the  United  States,  statement  of:  407. 
Manila  post-office,  mail  dispatched  at:  406. 
Money  orders — 

Amount  of,  issued:  408. 
Amount  of  fees:  408. 
Business:  408. 
Extension  of  service;  408. 
Number  of,  paid:  408. 
Offices,  number  of:  284. 
Value  of:  284. 
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Postal  sbrvicb— Continued.  ^  ,.  .    *    ^^  ^a^ 

Newspapers  and  periodicals  admitted,  list  of:  403,  4U4. 
Origin  and  growth  of:  282,  283. 
Postal  cards:  402. 
Postal  savings  bank  division — 
Balance  sheet:  416. 
Depositors — 

Accounte:  410,  419. 
Classification:  411,  412,  417. 
Nationality  of:  284,  285,  411,  412. 
Number  of:  285. 
Occupation  of:  411. 
Deposits — 

Amount  of:  285,  411,  412,  424. 
Withdrawals:  411,  412, 
Expenses:  413,  419. 
Extension  of  business:  419-421. 
Investment  of  funds:  285,  413,  418. 
Offices- 
Class:  424. 
Closed:  424. 
List  of:  422-424. 
Number  of:  284,  410,  416,  424. 
Statement  of  business  transacted:  422-424. 
Opened,  when:  284. 
Progress:  414. 

Report  of  chief  of:  415-421. 
Resources  and  liabilities:  416. 
Stamps- 
Cost  of:  412. 

Denomination  of:  412,  417. 
Issuance  of:  285. 
Sale  of:  417. 
Use  of:  412. 
Transactions:  410,  416,  417.  .,..  ^«, 

Wright,  Ben.  F.,  chief  of,  report  of:  415-421. 
Post-offices,  number  of:  283,  402. 
Receipts  and  expenditures:  286. 
Regis&y  business:  284,  406, 

Pieces  sent  and  receivixi:  405. 
Revenue,  source  of— 
Box  rents:  400,  404. 
Stamp  sales:  400. 
Telearaphs,  fees  from:  400. 
Second-class  postal  privileges:  403,  404. 
Stamps — 

Color  of:  401. 
Cost  of:  401,  402. 
Denomination:  401. 
Portraits  on:  401. 
Special  delivery:  401. 
TelOTaph  division — 


Sent:  408. 
Value  of:  409. 
Mileage — 

Cable  lines:  409. 
Telegraph  lines:  409. 
Telephone  lines:  409. 
Personnel:  410. 
Revenue:  409. 

Tel^raph  offices,  number  of:  409. 
Telephone  lines:  409,  410. 

Transfers  from  Signal  Corps:  409, 410.  _  ..^.o^ 

Wright,  Ben.  F.,  chief  of  postal  savings  bank  division,  report  of:  415-421. 
Potatoes,  experiments  in  cultivation  of:  59. 
PowBtL,  Hon.  John  S.,  mentioned:  6. 
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Prisons: 
Bilibid— 
Deaths- 
Causes  of:  102. 
Rate:  17. 
Health  conditions:  102. 
Hospital,  construction  of:  87. 
Pla^e:  deaths  from:  65. 
Sanitary  conditions:  22,  85,  120. 
Vital  statistics:  120. 
Iwahig  penal  colony — 
Death  rate:  97. 
Health  conditions:  120. 
Sanitation:  18,  83,  97. 
Sanitation  in  provinces:  86. 
Private  woodlands,  registration  of:  144. 
Protbcci6n  de  la  infanha,  establishment  of:  17. 
Provinces,  inspection  of:  4-10. 
Northern  tnp:  4. 
Southern  trip:  8. 
Public  lands.    (See  Lands,  public) 
Pubucations,  bureau  of  forestry:  145. 
PuBuc  works: 

Building  construction  and  repairs — 
Buildings  constructed:  374. 
Master  builder,  appointment  of:  373. 
Repairs  to  buildings:  374. 

Cost  of:  374. 
Type  of  construction:  374. 
Bureau  of— 

District  engineers,  cost  of  supervision  by:  275. 
Report  of:  369-385. 
Work  of:  274. 
Financial  statement:  382,  384. 
Provincial  work:  375-378. 

Districts,  r^sum^  of  work  in:  375-378. 
Roads  and  bridges,  construction  and  repair:  375. 
Cost  of:  375. 
Pure  pood,  regulations:  77. 
Pure  pood  and  drugs  act,  enactment  of:  16. 
Quarantine: 

Aid  to  other  services:  127. 
Bureau  of — 

Manila  office:  122. 
Personnel:  121. 
Report  of:  121,  130. 
Expenditures:  130. 
Financial  statements:  133-135. 
Floating  equipment:  129. 
Interisland:  128,  129. 
Operation  of:  25. 
Ports  of— 

Cavite:  132. 
Cebu:  131. 
Roilo:  131. 
Jolo:  132. 
Manila:  133. 
Olongapo:  132., 
S^amboanga:  132. 
Stations:  129. 
Railroads: 

Construction,  condition  of:  367. 
Daet  and  Mercedes  Tramway — 
Franchise:  367. 
Freight  handled:  367. 
Revenue:  367. 
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Railboadb— CJontinued. 
Expert,  Railway- 
Field  force,  work  of:  361. 

Manila  Electric  Railroad  and  Light  Company,  report  on:  366. 
Manila  Suburban  Railway  Company:  365. 
Manila  Railroad  Company,  report  on:  362-365. 
Office  expenses:  368. 
Organization  of  office:  361. 
Pmlippine  Railway  Company:  367,  368. 
Salary  of:  271. 

Tarlac  Railway  Company:  367. 
Franchise,  act  granting:  367. 
Friar  estates:  40. 

Lines  approved  by  the  governor-general:  363,  364. 
Manila  FUectric  Railroad  and  Light  Company- 
Equipment:  367. 
Franchises  for:  274,  365,  366. 
Operating  expenses:  366. 
Organization:  366. 
Passengers  carried:  367. 
Progress  of  work:  274. 
Revenue:  366. 
Tracks,  \enph  of:  366. 
Manila  Railroaa  Company- 
Accidents:  365. 
Average  haul:  365. 
Concessions,  history  of:  362,  363. 
Earnings:  272. 

Legislation  relative  to  franchises:  362,  363. 
Operating  expenses:  364. 
Operation,  statistics  regarding:  364. 
Progress  of  work:  271,  272,  363. 
Revenue,  source  and  amount  of:  365. 
Taxes,  amount  of:  365. 
Manila  Railway  Comi)any,  earnings  of:  272. 
Material  for,  value  of  importations:  266. 
Paniqui  and  Camiling  Railway,  progress  of  work  on:  274. 
Philippine  Railway  Company — 
Construction — 
Cost  of:  273. 
Progress  made  in:  368. 
Franchise,  act  granting:  367. 
Office  expenses:  368. 
Progress  made  by:  272,  273. 
Tarlac  Railway  Company:  367. 
Ties  for— 

Classes  of  timber:  143. 
Contracts  for:  143. 
Inspection:  143. 
Prices:  143. 
Specifications:  143. 
Use  of  Philippine  woods  for:  29. 
Timber  for  construction  purposes:  142. 
Railway  expert.     (See  Railroads.) 
Rattan,  collection  ot,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Religious  pilgrimaobs,  sanitary  supervision  of:  102. 
Rice: 

Cultivation  of:  58. 
Hullers,  investigations:  56. 
Importation  of:  266. 
Rinderpest,  prevalence  of:  52,  53. 

Rivers,  W.  C,  district  director  of  constabulary,  report  of:  303-314. 
Roads  and  bridges: 

Appropriations  for:  370. 
Benguet  road — 

Bridges,  construction  and  repairs  of:  372. 
Expenditures:  372. 
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Roads  and  Bridobs— Continued. 
Beneuet  road — Continued. 

Maintenance:  372.373. 

Traffic  over:  371-873. 
Construction  and  repair  of;  276-270,  3M. 

Plana  for:  277-279. 
Expenditures:  370. 
Insular  roads — 

Appropriations:  870. 

Construction  and  repair:  370. 
San  Miguel  de  Mayumo-Sibul  road — 

Contract  for:  371. 

Cost  of:  371. 

Labor,  cost  of:  371. 

Survey,  cost  of:  371. 
Wide-tired,  cart  wheels,  use  of:  279. 
Kubbbr: 

Collection  of:  149. 
Cultivation  of:  59,  237. 
Sauar,  conditions  in:  8. 
Sanftation: 

Code,  sanitary — 

Enactment  of:  19. 

Provisions- of:  84,  85. 
Improvements  made:  110. 
Laws  regulating:  92. 
Organization  in  Manila:  82,  83. 
Penal  settlements:  83,  84. 
Prisons  in  the  provinces:  86. 
Sanitary  engineering,  data  relative  to:  120. 
(See  also  Health.) 
San  Juan  del  Monte  stock  parm,  abandonment  of:  56. 
San  Lazaro  bstate: 
Buildings — 

Constructed:  215. 

Repairs:  215. 
Condition  of:  214,  215. 
Division  of:  215. 
Draina^  and  water  supply:  45. 
Financial  statements:  216. 
Lots  occupied:  45. 
Occupants:  215. 

ReceiDts  and  expenditures:  216. 
Rentals,  amount  of:  45,  215. 
Streets,  improvements:  215. 
Subdivision  into  blocks:  45. 
San  Lazaro  Hospftal.    (See  Hospitals.) 
San  Miguel  db  Mayumo-Sibul  road: 
Contract  for:  371. 
Cost  of:  371. 
I^bor,  cost  of:  371. 
Survey,  cost  of:  371. 
Sappan  wood  (dyewood),  value  of  exports  of:  160. 
Schools: 

.Houses,  cost  of  construction  of:  396. 
Hygiene — 

Condition  of:  81. 

School  physicians,  duties  of:  81. 
Medical  inspection  of:  81. 
Science,  bureau  of: 
Buildings:  158. 

Cement-testing  laboratory:  162. 
Cooperation  with  Philippine  medical  school:  33. 
Graded  salary  list:  160,  161. 
Library:  33,  163. 

Exchanges  and  Journal  of  Science:  164. 

Missing  numbers  of  publications:  164. 

Number  of  volumes  and  use  of:  163. 
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SciBNCB,  BUREAU  OF— Continued. 

Map  work:  162. 

Photographer,  work  of:  178. 

Power  plant,  condition  of:  178. 

Report  of:  167-182. 

Routine  work:  161, 162. 

Space  needed  for:  32,  S3. 

Statement  of  work  done:  17^182. 
Sbale,  Alvin,  work  of:  10,  36,  169. 
Seeds,  distribution  of:  49,  60. 
Sera,  statement  relative  to:  120. 
Serum  herd.    (See  Cattle  and  uyb  stock.) 
Sesamum  or  unoa,  cultivation  and  production  of:  234. 
Sewer  system,  construction  of:  21,  98. 
Silk  cuuture:  236. 

SiNo ALONG  Experiment  Station.    (See  Agriculture.) 
SiQuuoR  Island,  land  cases:  8. 
Slavery:  327. 

Sleeper,  C.  H.,  director  of  lands,  report  of:  183-216. 
Smallpox: 

Deaths  from:  63. 

Number  of  cases  in  Manila:  116. 

Prevalence  of:  73. 

Quarantine  against:  123. 

Vaccination  against:  11,  16,  73. 
Sorghums,  cultivation  of:  233. 
Squash,  native,  cultivation  and  production  of:  235. 
Stock  farms.    (See  Cattle  and  uve  stock.) 
Stone  and  earth,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Strawberries,  experiments  in  cultivation  of:  59. 
Strong,  Dr.  Richard  P.,  mentioned:  12. 
SuRiGAO,  visit  to:  9. 
Surra,  prevalence  of:  64,  244. 
Surveys: 

Cost  of:  44. 

Friar  lands:  209,  210. 
Number  of:  44. 
Tanbark,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Tanias,  cultivation  of:  58 
Tarlac  Railway  Company.    (See  Railroads.) 
Tarlac  River,  control  of: 

Cost  of:  381. 

Work  on:  380,  381. 
Telegraph  lines,  mileage  of:  283. 

See  also  Postal  Service. 
Telephone  lines,  mileage  of:  283. 
Timber  and  lumber: 

Amount  taken  out  by  licensees:  150. 

Free-use  privileges:  26,  27. 

Industry,  effect  of  Norzagaray  River  improvement:  29. 

Lumber — 

Construction  material,  use  of:  280. 
Exports  of:  150. 
Imports  of:  150. 

Railroad  ties — 

Classes  of  timber:  143. 
Contracts:  143. 
Inspection:  143. 
Prices:  143. 
Specifications:  143. 

Railwa]^-construction  work:  142. 

Reduction  in  government  chaiges:  29,  139. 

Timber-testing  laboratory,  work  of:  31. 
Titles,  unperfected: 

Applications,  number  of:  206. 

Cases,  number  of:  43. 

Registration  of:  206,  207. 

Surveys:  207. 
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Tobacco,  dealers'  license  taxes,  amount  of:  44. 
Tomatoes,  experiments  in  cultivation  of:  69. 
ToNGO,  cultivation  of:  235. 
Town  smss: 

Baguio:  206. 

Lots  sold:  206. 
Value  of:  206. 

Number  under  consideration:  43:  206. 
Trinidad  Experiubnt  Station.    (See  AoRicuiinrRE.) 
Trinidad  stock  farm.    (See  Cattle  and  live  stock.) 
Tuberculosis: 

Bulletin  relative  to:  66. 

Causes:  66. 

Deaths  from:  66. 

Precautions  against:  66,  67. 

Prevalence  of:  13,  65,  66. 
Typhoid  fever: 

Cases  of:  13. 

Origin  of:  68. 

Prevalence  of:  68. 
Typhoons,  learning  of :  60. 

Unpbrfectbd  titles.    (See  Titles,  unperfectbd.) 
Vaccinations: 

Number  of:  11,  16,  63,  74. 

Regulations:  74,  75,  76,  77. 

Result  of:  73,  74. 

Statement  of:  120. 
Vanilla,  cultivation  and  production  of:  58,  235. 
Vaults: 

Septic,  diagrams  of:  107. 

Tight,  diagrams  of:  107. 
Vegetables: 

Distribution  of  seeds:  50. 

Experiments  in  cultivation  of:  59. 
Velvet  beans,  cultivation  and  production  of:  233. 
Venezuela  black  bean,  cultivation  of:  234. 
Vessels,  quarantine  of:  124,  125. 

Boarded,  number  of :  124. 

Cai^:  126. 

Disinfected,  number  of:  25,  125. 

Fumigation  of:  125. 

Nonquarantinable  diseases  observed:  127. 

Outgoing  quarantine:  126. 
Veterinarians: 

Loss  of:  46. 

Need  of:  54. 
Villamor,  Blas,  mentioned:  6. 
Walled  cfty,  mosquito  plague,  cause  of:  21. 
Water  suppues: 

Filters:  91. 

Guarding  of:  88. 

Improvements,  result  of:  20. 

Municipal,  improvements  of:  19. 

Protection  of:  90,  91. 

Source  of:  89-92. 

Wells,  construction  of:  92. 
Weather  bureau: 

Algue,  Jos^,  director,  report  of:  255-261. 

Auditor's  account:  259. 

Changes  in  stations:  61. 

Daily  weather  chart:  259. 

Difficulties  and  plans:  259. 

Employees,  difficulty  in  securing:  260. 

Expenses:  258. 

Importance  of:  59. 

Improvements:  60. 
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Weather  Bureau — Continued. 

Manila  central  observatory — 

Astronomical  department:  256. 
Crop  service:  258. 
Ma^etic  department:  60,  257. 
Mechanic's  shop:  257. 
Meteorological  department:  255,  256. 
Seismic  department:  256. 

New  work:  61. 

Publication  of  old  observations:  260. 

Report  of:  255-261. 

Seismic  bulletins,  monthly:  260. 

Seismic  observations:  60. 

Synchronization  of  clocks:  260. 

Summaries,  monthly:  260. 

Third-class  observers:  260. 

Typhoon  warnings:  60. 

Use  of  weather  code:  261. 
Weights  and  measures,  work  in:  173. 
Welborn,  W.  C,  resignation:  46. 
Well  boring: 

Appropriations  for:  280. 

Number  of  wells  dug:  92,  280. 

Requests  for:  280. 
Wood  oils,  collection  of,  from  public  lands:  149. 
Woods,  Philippine,  use  of,  for  railroad  ties:  29. 
Worcester,  Dean  C,  Secretary  of  Interior,  refjort  of:  1-61. 
Wright,  Ben.  F.,  chief  postal  savings  bank  division^  report  of:  415-42L 
X-RAY  treatment  of  leprosy:  72,  73. 
Yaws,  prevalence  of:  68. 
Zamboanga: 

Fair,  exhibits  at:  147 i 

Quarantine  conditions:  132. 
Zoological  section,  work  of:  35,  169. 

o 
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